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Cross-currents 


Shubhabrata 


R ajiv Gandhi has outdone his mother in a vital field. 
Indira Gandhi could not stop the press from 
criticising her. At one stage, during the Emergen¬ 
cy, she resorted to the unsavoury method of 
gagging it through officially-imposed censorship. In 
Rajiv’s India, the press has imposed self-censorship on 
itself. Not that criticism of the government and tjte 
ruling party is not published.Rajani-style criticism of 
men around the leader is permitted. If one were to get 
too close to the centre of power, then warning bells are 
sounded. Journalists are free to hold their opinions on 
political developments and personalities. Comments are 
free, but facts should be treated with the sanctity they 
deserve. Unfortunately, while reporting on the recent 
developments within the Congressd), comments and 
opinions have overshadowed news. A significant state¬ 
ment made by the octogenarian working president of the 
party, Kamlapati Tripathi, was almost blacked out by 
most sections of the print media. 

An impression has been sought to be created since 23 
April, the day the news of the revolt of the loyalists 
broke out, that the fire has been controlled. Kamalapati 
Tripathi’s remark made on 29 April in the presence of 
the entire press corps covering the Congress(I) party in 
the capital was blacked out, lest truth came out. 
Reacting to the expulsion of Pranab Mukherjee and the 
suspension of A.P. Sharma, Sripati Mishra and Prakash 
Mehrotra, Kamlapati Tripathi said, “Who founded the 
Congress(I)? It is me. It. was I who presided over the 
foundation convention of the Congress(I) on 1 January 
1978, on the Vitthalbhai Patel House lawns in New 
Delhi. The proceedings were held under my chair¬ 
manship and I proposed that Mrs Indira Gandhi should 
become the president of the Congress and that she 
should be given all the authority to nominate the 
working committee and the parliamentary board. People 
know this is how the Congressfl) was born. I can tell you 
that at that time, Mr Mukherjee, Mr Sharma and Mr 
Mehrotra were all with roe. Mr Mishra was co-worker 
with me in Uttar Pradesh and so he too joined all ol us.” 

Kamlapati Tripathi was candid about the credentials 
of the party colleagues against whom action had been 
taken by Rajiv Gandhi. “I do not know of any anti-party 
activity that they have done. I have never seen them 
committing any anti-party activity. I know positively 
that they are staunch supporters of this government and 
the Congress(I). 1 happen to be their leader and also the 
working president of the Congressd). They used to come 
to me for the past ten years. If they had any grievance 
they had the right to talk to the working president and 
they did. This cannot be said to be anti-party activity. I 
do not know why action has been taken against them. 
The Congress president must have got some reason on 
the basis of which'he has taken this action against them. 
Neither did I see nor do I know of any anti-party activity 
indulged in ?by them. So far as 1 am concerned, their 
talking to the working preadedt cannot be called 
anti-party activity.”' 

AmoniS the Etiglish dailies, only one newspaper pub¬ 
lished this statement in full. Even the wire services, who 
are normally supposed to transmit such statements 
without prejudice, did not report fully. Who abridged 
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the thoughts of Kamlapati Tripathi? Why was his 
statement not published in full? To the best of my 
knowledge there is no official censorship prevalent 
today. And journalists who write the truth (which can be 
deemed to be criticism of the present-day rulers) are not 
discriminated against by the media managers of Rajiv 
Gandhi. Then who is responsible for the blackout of this 
significant statement by Kamlapati Tripathi? 
Apparently, facts have ceased to be sacrosanct for a 
large section of Indian mediamen today. 

U under the Congress constitution, the party president 
is empowered to suspend an AlCC member, subject to 
the approval of the working committee. Ihe suspension 
of the three leaders, therefore, may be deemed to have 
been done in accordance with the party’s rules. The 
power to expel an AfCC member, however, rests solely 
with the working committee and before any action is 
taken against any party member, he has to be given an 
opportunity to answer the charges levelled against him. 
The party constitution lays down a period of two weeks 
which should be given to the erring member. In the case 
of Pranab Mukherjee, the constitutional provisions seem 
to have been overlooked. It may be argued that the 
present working committee is not an elected body but is 
an ad hoc committee nominated by the party president. 
Even so, if there be a body called the working committee 
to which Rajiv Gandhi has nominated his chosen ones, 
can he not trust this hand-picked forum when he wishes 
to take action against a political opponent? Inner-party 
democracy should nor be taken lightly. If a political 
party does not believe in democratic functioning, then 
its commitment to the democratic political system itself 
becomes suspect. 

The action against Pranab Mukherjee exposed the 
weakness of the advisors of Rajiv Gandhi who panicked 
at the slightest tremor. It is said that a remark by 
Mukherjee to the effect that there was no plan “yet" to 
split the party (published in an interview given by him to 
the Illustrated Weekly of India) caused concern and the 
rebellion was sought to be nipped in the bud. Now 
stories are floating as to how Pranab Mukherjee, who 
was the leader of the Congressd) in the Rajya Sabha in 
Mrs Gandhi’s time and had been designated to preside 
over the meetings of the cabinet committee on political 
affairs (the most important body of the council of 
ministers) in her absence, had been “overambitious” 
after her assassination and wanted to be sworn in as the 
acting Prime Minister after her death to ultimately 
capture power by manipulating the party MPs. Rajiv 
Gandhi, who was not even a member of the council of 
ministers was sworn in as the Prime Minister by 
President Gyani Zail Singh that fateful evening and 
later the people of this country whole-heartedly en¬ 
dorsed the dhoice when general elections were held. By 
having panicked at the plain-speaking by Pranab 
Mukherjee, Rajhr Gandhi showed that he does not have 
faith in his supporters. If the person to whom the people 
of India have given the largest-ever parliamentary 
mandate does not have the courage to face criticism 
from within the ranks of his own party, then democracy 
in India is under a threat. 
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The Stability 
and Success 
of an 

Organisation 
depends on the 
Strength of its 
Foundation. 


RALUS have indeed come a long 
way since its foundation laid 
over 130 years ago with a vision 
that the Company would grow 
into a stable and successful 
organisation dealing in 
AGROCHEMICALS. CONSUMER 
DURABLES ENGINEERING. 
PHARMACEUTICALS AND 
EXPORTS. 

1 oday it is with a sense of 
satisfaction we say that keeping 
with the time we have further 
strengthened our foundations by 
redeRning our objectives and 
taking such measures to 
pel petuate a progressive and 
result oriented Company 


It has been the result of a well 
conceived and purposeful plan 
which has helped the Company 
to secure its operating base; by 
utilizing our inhouse expertise 
and inherent strengths. 

To support the Company's 
future growth we continue to 
increase our R&D efforts. 
Emphasis today is on 
modernisation and 
diversification, a programme 
that is synergetic with our 
strengths and expertise. 

We at Rallis look forward to a 
future of ever increasing 
opportunity and growth for we 
believe “better people make 
better products for the 
betterment of people 
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Fool Proof F.P. 

I hope in the very near future the 
initials F.P.F.P.forFool Proof Fami¬ 
ly Planning will gain universal 
acceptance. We’ve been through the 
gamut of schemes starting with the 
rhythm method, the pill, vasectomy, 
the cafetaria approach, deterrents 
and incentives but our population 
goes on multiplying as recklessly as 
ever. The ideal of a zero per cent 
increase has become a pipe dream. 
Let us now give a chance to an 
entirely different approach. It has 
been noticed in the papers before 
now, been examined by innumerable 
committees of the health ministry 
and Planning Commission and then 
disappeared in the quicksands of the 
bureaucratic' bog. 

The fathers of this scheme are 
30 year-o]d Ainbala-born identical 
twins, Abhay and Ajay Saini. Both 
are engineers, they married the same 
day and are fathers of one child each. 
Besides, these interesting personal 
details are their pre-occupation with 
computers. They identified 35 major 
problems facing the country and fed 
them into their machine. Right on 
top as the first priority came popula¬ 
tion. At the bottom of the list was 
coin shortage. So they worked out a 
fresh .scheme of population control 
based cmtirely on incentives. It 
makes good sense to me; I can’t find 
any flaws in it. Bi iefly it is as follows. 

A couple who agree to sierilisaltun 
after they have one daughter will be 
entitled to a government bond of Rs 
1.25 lakhs encashable after 21 years. 
Those who do so after the birth of a 



son, Rs 80.000 encashable after 25 
years. Those steiilised after two 
daughters, Rs 00,000 encashable at 
ter 21 years; with two sons Rs .30,000 
encashable aftei 25 years; and those 
with a son and a daughter Rs 60,000 
encashable in the case of the daugh¬ 
ter after 21 years, in the case of the 
son after 25 yeais The scheme if put 
in operation will initially cost no¬ 
thing except the cost of printing 
certificates and be anti-itiflationary 
as the money ti-iiiaiiis available to 
the stale foi over two decades. 

Thii Sami biothei s assure me that 
they have canted out held lesearch 
on the sub.tect and eveiy peasant oi 
workei they spoke to eiithusia.siical 
ly enduised it. All it need-, novs is to 
be explained to the Prime Minister. 
That is where the buck stops 
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Myths About the ^Real’ Cinema 


yaasa—fK 

hirst-quencher 

know I’m putting my foot into it. 

! his is hot water territory. Sac- 
ji’gf Oiire I say it? Since sticking 
V net k out has been an occupation- 
liajciu d foi so many years now 
.hat else is new?j, here it is one 
ore time all warm and ready for the 
lopper block. 1 saw Guru Dutt’s 
va.isa recent IV and 1 was bored 
es. BORKf). As in Y-A-W N bored, 
nd more than a little agitated. Con- 
need, in fact, that there was some- 
ling drastically wrong with iny sen- 
bilities. How could 1 have reacted 
t the manner that I did (snore! 
hoosh! snoie! j to what has been 
belled a major classic, a landmark 
1 the history of our cinema? Insensi- 
ve, boorish me! Frantically, I made 
<cu.ses—first, tor myself, next for 
im. Generous as always (believe 
lat'^) 1 gave the filmmaker the bc- 
efit of the doubt. Maybe, said 1,1 
ould have responded better had I 
ot seen if at an afternoon show 
vhen all sensible people retire for a 
vo-tiour siesta I. Oi maybe I should 
ave srren it in the company of some- 
ne like Iqbal Masud (whose poetic 
aean in praise of the film had sent 
te scuttling to see it in the first 
lace). Mavbe my movie companion 
hatteied too much and distracted 
te from concentrating fully on the 
ubtleties of the masterpiece (in any 
ase. her running commentary on 
eople and places wc both know, was 
ir more absorbing). Oh hell, 
laybe—^just may be, 1 should have 
kipped the film altogether. And pre- 
erved a myth. Maybe. 

This is the most disheartening of 




experiences—the shattering of great 
expectations. The build-up to any¬ 
thing—an event, a performance, a 
movie, a book, even a person which 
often so completely overwhelms the 
imagination as to render whatever 
follows, a perfect anti-climax, i-’yaasa 
was a let-down. It left me cold, cold, 
cold, in place of high art, I .saw high 
melodrama. Instead of romance, I 
saw narcissism. Instead of substance, 
just shadows. Apart from the open-’ 
ing song sequence ("Jaane na... ”) 
picturised on Waheeda Rehman 
playing the most innocent-looking 
whore in celluloid history, what fol¬ 
lowed was so much sentimental 
kitsch, 1 could have keeled over with 
embarrassment and died. Yucky, 
maudlin fare. Gauche, naive and ego¬ 
tistical (like Woody Allen, who al¬ 
ways projects the women of his 
dreams as being madly in love with 
him. Guru Dutt, too, transferred his 
fantasy on film and had both 
Waheeda Rehman and Mala Sinha 
pining for him in Pyaasa). Some of 
the sequences were so clumsy and 
unconvincing that one felt like 
blushing watching them...Take, for 
instance, Guru Dutt’s early .scenes 
where he’s shown as a college stu¬ 
dent! One had to suspend all of one’s 
critical faculties to believe that this 
paunchy, obviously middle-aged 
gentleman was a college student as 
he’s shown arriving solemnly with 
books under his arm, sitting in the 
lecture room and having Mala Sinha 
make eyes at him. As the rejected- 
dejected poet, he walked around 
with an unshaven chin (Gulzar, now 
we know!) and a deep scowl across 
his pudgy face. For one, he looked 
far too well-fed to be a starving poet. 
Shunned by his family, friends and ^ 
true love, he writes hi^ly symbolic\ 
lines which are meant to reveal the. ^ 
hypocrisy of society, the avarice and ' 
selfishness of people around him and.' 
generally send the uncaring world on 
an endless guilt trip. Tedious stuff, 
which goes largely ignored during his 


life time. His dramatic success after 
his “death” is so exaggerated as to be 
absurd. Tell me which shair in India 
(or anywhere else in the world, for 
that matter) commands the sort of 
following that leads to a stampede at 
the press where his books of verse 
are being printed? Or do fans of a 
poet really flock in impressive num¬ 
bers for his memorial service, like 
Congressmen at staged Boat Club 
rallies? And all the while, the lovely, 
lovely Waheeda pines and whines for 
her poet who in turn is pining and 
whining for Mala Sinha, who has 
opted (sensibly) for dau/arinstcad of 
pyaar. Had it not been for those 
divine close-ups of Waheeda, where 
she sends such an erotic charge 
through the audience with just a 
supremely seductive expression in 
her eyes, I would have packed up my 
illusions and headed for home. Only, 
it was already too late for my siesta. 
Pyaasa successfully quenched my 
thirst...for more. 

Vijaya Mehta: Mistress 
of the Medium 

O n the other hand, a film that far 
exceeded my expectations was Vi¬ 
jaya Mehta’s Rao Saheb. I wonder if 
it will ever see the light of day, 
considering it is an uncompromising 
film made without any box-office 
masala. Powerful, searing and ex¬ 
tremely well-crafted, it is one film 
that has withstood the transfer from 
the stage to celluloid without any 
scars. I haven’t seen the play, but 1 
gathered from people in the audi¬ 
ence who had, that the cinema ver¬ 
sion was on a par with the original if 
not superior to it. The only weak link 
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in the film was Rao Saheb himself. 
Though Anupam Kher has come into 
a lot of praise for his performance, I 
found him mannered, self-conscious 
and decidedly uncomfortable in his 
delivery of English lines (of which 
there were plenty). As a barrister, 
who returns to his small village (“na¬ 
tive place” in Indian parlance), but 
continues to relive his days in Eng¬ 
land, he finds himself trapped in an 
isolated world in which he spends his 
time listening to western classical 
music, caressing the clothes of his 
English girlfriend, dressing foppishly 
in pin-striped suits, dousing himself 
with English lavender water and 
plastering his hair with French 
pomade. Sharing (but not really) his 
sprawling haveli with him is his 
widowed aunt (what a brilliant per¬ 
formance by Vijaya Mehta) and de¬ 
mented older brother. Into this de¬ 
pressing, claustrophobic world en¬ 
ters a young bride (Tanvi) and her 
country bumpkin husband (Rao 
Saheb’s tenants). The film is about 
inter-relationships—the tensions and 
conflicts that are released with the 
arrival of Tanvi. Strong, sexual 
undercurrents dominate the screen 
from then on...tackled with admir¬ 
able dextet ity by the director. Of 



course, tiie film raises many more 
issues, complex and contradictory, 
tugging and pulling at the main char¬ 
acters, exposing and exploiting their 
vulnerability and weaknesses. Rao 
Saheb holds the film more through 
his characterisation than Kher’s his¬ 
trionics. His weak-willed stance, dou¬ 
ble standards and hypocrisy finally 
underscore all his earlier progressive 


reformistic declarations. A splendidl 
celluloid portrait of a man who crow 
bles when finally confronted and 
called upon to put his ideals on the 
line and translate oft-repeated ser-M 
fflons into action. A man incapable ^ 
practising what he preaches. Howevi 
er, the show-stealer remains the 1 
haveli which almost becomes a char^l 
acter by itself in the film, brooding 
mysterious, sinister and doomed. . j'>| 
Such stuff as film dreams are made. M 
If Pyaasa disappointed, Rao Saheb J 
elevated. Immune to the sensitivity 1 
of the former. Touched by the turbU* 
lence of the latter..“thirsting” for 
more “Rao Sahebs” 

Arrrr-Ray? 

A nd then I saw two Ray offerings \: 

one after the other. Ray Sr’s Jai- 
saghar... Well, what can one say 
about perfection? But there is plenty 
to be said about Ray Jr’s Class 
Friend which made its debut on 
Doordarshan with so much fanfare, . 
Content, treatment and perform¬ 
ances apart (ail three mediocre), did / 
India’s premier filmmaker have to 
succumb too? “Satyajit Ray presents 
Sandij* Ray” was a bit like “Indira 
Gandhi presents Rajiv Gandhi” 
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Senseless Bloodbath 

i t was disheartening to read Death¬ 
line Punjab (20—26 April). Howev¬ 
er, the centre has taken stock of the 
situation and a note of hope was 
struck when Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray and Julius Ribeiro were sent to 
the state as Governor and chief of 
police respectively. Both of them are 
men of steel with a proven track 
record. Although the Congress par^ 
no longer holds the reins of power in 
the state. Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi should spare no effort to crush 
‘the menace of terroiism once and for 
ait. 

C.V. Aravind, Madras 

* The centre’s decision to come down 
hard on terrorists is a step in the 
right direction. It had tried to fight 
violence with non-violence but in 
vain. The government should deal 
firmly with the situation as hundreds 
of thousands of innocent lives are at 
stake. Every breach of security must 
be sealed promptly and a great deal 
of caution needs to be exercised to 
ensure that Punjab does not slip 
<back to the pre-Operation Bluestar 
days. 1 fully endorse the centre’s 
appointment of S.S. Ray as the Gov- 


K hushwant Singh’s write-up. The 
Parliament is the Elitist of Clubs 
(13—19 April) was interesting. But 
the readers expected more informa¬ 
tion from Mr Singh. He has given 
undue importance to Nargis and 
Jayalalitha. There was no mention of 
the recognised parliamentarian Era 
Sezhiyan from Tamil Nadu. 
Vellakal Era Kandiah, Aladiyur 
(Tamil Nadu) 

• I was delighted to read the re¬ 
miniscences of an MP who is also a 
noted journalist. Khushwant Singh’s 
tenure as a MP was significant be¬ 
cause of the fact that it was during 
his time in Parliament that the Pun¬ 
jab problem took birth. His views on 
Operation Bluestar became the sub¬ 
ject of hot debate all over the coun¬ 
try. Khushwant Singh, like a true 
nationalist,had welcomed the Punjab 
accord, but not blindly. He should 
nut be unhappy in leaving Parlia- 
meiu; rather Parliament should 
I mourn the departure of Mr Singh, 
i Rajesh Sahay, Jhumritelaiya (Bihar) 

! • AcciJiding to Mr Singh, “No one 
l^nerson in the history of the world. 
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ernor and J.F. Ribeiro as the police 
chief of Punjab. 

K. Chidanand Kumar, Bangalore 

• If the Sikh terrorists continue with 
their mischief in Punjab, the Hindus 
of that state should be allowed to 
form terrorist squads to counter 
them. The lenient policy of the Akali 

A Giant Bids Adieu 

neither dead nor living, neither man 
nor woman, held the destinies of so 
many people for so long a time in her 
hands, as did Indira Gandhi. No 
monarch ruled over so vast a terri¬ 
tory inhabited by so numerous a 
people as diverse in race, creed, 
language and ways of living as did 
Indira Gandhi.” But I feel this is not 
correct. China was under the rule of 
Mao Zedong for a much longer 
period. And what about the 
monarchs of the British empire? 
Minju Kuruvilla, Bangalore 

• 1 was moved to tears while going 
through Khushwant Singh’s farewell 
speech. What remains a pity is that 
Mr Singh has often been misunder¬ 
stood and maligned against by his 
rivals. Whatever people may think of 
him, he remains the greatest humor¬ 
ist in our country today. 

Sanjeev Kumar Sinha, Latheriasarai 
(Bihar) 

• After going through the articles I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
institution of Rajya Sabha does not 
serve any purpose in our poor coun¬ 
try. The posts of President and Gov- 


rulers towards extremists cannot be 
supported. 

Prahlad Ghosh, Calcutta 

• I share the apprehensions of Kewal 
Varma (Options Before Barnala) re¬ 
garding the growth of Hindu fun¬ 
damentalism. A time will come when 
the Hindus will be unitedly fitting 
the communalists. The future, in that 
case, would be far worse than the 
present situation. Some members of 
minority communities are deter¬ 
mined to divide the country once 
again by raising hollow slogans. The 
government should withdraw its poli¬ 
cy of appeasement. India is not for 
fundamentalists and communalists, 
whether they be Hindus, Sikhs or 
Muslims. 

Chamarulal Agrawal, Sonepur 

• There are ample opportunities for 
foreign powers to exploit the present 
situation in Punjab. The newly 
appointed DGP’s policy of ‘man for 
man, bullet for bullet’ is not right. Mr 
Ribeiro should devise a more concil¬ 
iatory method by way of which the 
terrorists are bound to surrender 
themselves. Chief minister Barnala 
should be careful not to exasperate 
the Hindus as that may lead to 
another Sri Lanka type episode. 

N. Ellango, Tirunelveli 


ernor should also be dissolved. We 
cannot afford to retain mere show¬ 
pieces. 

S.S. Raju, Bombay 

• It is sad that Khushwant Singh will 
no longer be a member of the Rajya 
Sabha. He is a widely-travelled and 
well-read man and one of the giants 
of the fourth estate. But if he was a 
spiritual man, he could have 
achieved more and could have 
served the country better as spiritual 
knowledge leads to the highest 
wisdom. 

A.N. Veera Raghavan, Bombay 

• While recapitulating his six years 
in Parliament, Khushwant Singh was 
as usual frank, forthright and sport¬ 
ing enough to make fun of himself. It 
is indeed a treat reading his articles. 
Rarely does an MP write about his 
own experiences or about his fellow 
MPs. The cover story gave us a 
welcome insight into the affairs of 
Parliament. Why should not persons 
like Khushwant Singh be granted 
another term? 

O.P. Bajaj, Jabalpur 
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Glorious Past. Bleak Future 


T h 9 state of Orissa has just com¬ 
pleted so years but it has hardly 
registered any development in the 
different spheres (Orissa’s Golden 
Year, 13—19 April). The state has 
remained particularly deficient on 
the power generation front. In the 
last few years, many industries have 
come up, but they cannot add much 
to the state’s economy unless they 
are adequately supplied with elec¬ 
tricity. The present spell of acute 
power shortage started in December 
1985. In the last six years of the 
Congress(I) government, not a single 
power project was taken up. It is high 
time that the government woke up 
and did something for the state. 
Soumya Raajan, Bhubaneswar 

• Though modern Orissa is only 50 
years old, it has a glorious past 
dating back to the Mahabharata 
period. In spite of the rich cultural 
heritage the economic condition of 
the people of the state has not been 
upto expectations mainly because of 
historical, social and political fac¬ 
tors. Though there is not much shor¬ 
tage of funds, the result of planned 
development has not yet reached the 
poorest of the poor due to corruption, 
pilferage and mismanagement. 

M.H. Rama, Bhubaneswar 
e After going through the article, 
Fifty Years of Creativity, by R,K. 
Panda, I feel that the author has 


Times of Change 

G irilal Jain is quite right in observ¬ 
ing that once the editor is selected 
by the publisher he (the editor) 
should be given a free hand (The 
Signs of the Times, 6—12 April). In 
some newspaper organisations like 
The Hindu, similar problems do not 
arise as the editor is also the owner 
of the newspaper. Samir Jain seems 
to be a young man with lots of novel 
ideas. But he should not 
interfere in the working of his edi¬ 
tors. 

V,N. Narayanaswamy, Madras 

•Girilal Jain, Inder Malhotra, Preth 
Shankar Jha and Pritish Nandy are 
all experienced writers. Samir Jain is 
only a young, up-and-coming man. He 
should act in consultation with these 
veteran journaUsu who are responsi¬ 
ble for the growth of The Times of 
hdla. 

P. Bali, Lucknow 


deliberately underestimated the 
writings of Bibhuti Pattanaik who is 
considered a pioneer in the field of 
the Oriya novel. He is a master 
stoi^teller who has brought moderni¬ 
ty into Oriya literature. Bibhuti Pat- 
tanaik’s stories have been made into 
outstanding films like Maya Miriga 
and Seetarati which won national 
awards. Hisrecent work, Nasta Char- 
itra, is considered to be a master¬ 
piece both in terms of content and 
style. Butpnfortunately, the novelist 
has earned more envy than praise. 
Sudesna Rath, Balasore 

• R.K. Panda’s article presents a dis¬ 
torted picture of Oriya literature. 
While projecting sensational fiction 
writers like Bibhuti Pattanaik and 
Debraj Lenka, the author has conve¬ 
niently ignored the works of the 
all-time greats like Bibhuti Bhushan 
Tripathy, Umashankar Mishra, 
Haraprasad and others. The article is 
extremely patchy and misleading. 
B.K. Pani, Bhubaneswar 

• The article. Ruining of the Sun 
Temple, made painful reading; In the 
name of giving the century-old tem¬ 
ple a facelift, the government is 
doing more* harm than good by re¬ 
placing the old carved stones with 
ordinary ones. 

Robin Pala, Jeddha (Saudi Arabia) 
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A Critical Eye 


S hobha DS has only stated the obr 'l 
vious in The New Hindi Phii/unoi 
Heroines: He-men in Harem Pant$t 
(Impressions, 20—26 April). Notvi 
withstanding their success at t^i 
box-office, the present crop of Hindi] 
films is disgusting with no standard' 
whatsoever. The heroes and heroinet ] 
lack charm and elegance. As rightly! 
pointed out by Ms I^, the paucity of 
heroines in Bombay draws ths 
heavyweights from the south who 
quickly fade into oblivion. Worst 
still, the regional films are tiying to 
draw inspiration from the third-rate 
stuff churned out in Bombay as a 
result of which there has been a fall 
in their standards too. However, 1 
was happy to find Doordarshan tele¬ 
cast a number of good tele-films, one 
of them being Bandhan. What a 
change it was from the masala 
movies. 

T.S. Shankaran, Bangalore 

• I read Shobha Dd’s column with 
care every week but I was surprised 
to find the columnist commenting on 
Hindi films. It was an utter waste of 
space considering eveyone knows 
that most films made in Bombay have 
•reached their nadir in terms of stan¬ 
dards. I only hope that Ms D4 writes 
on topics which are more burning. 
G.S. Chandy, Bangalore 

• Shobha Dd casts her critical eye oA 
everything around her. The column 
invariably smacks of pessimism and 
at times the columnist laughs at 
someone, else’s cost. "Bottoms Up" 
was an amateur production and 
made no claims to professionalism. 
People who watched the show were 
amused except Ms Shobha Dd'. She 
was there with her pair of critical 
eyes. 

Jak Kapur, Bombay 


Loyal Soldier 

( have been mentioned in the cover 
story, Revolt of the loyalists (30 ; 
March—5 April) as one of the dis- ; 
gruntled partymen or dissidents. Thf 
allegation is entirely baseless. I am 
neither a disgruntled partyman nor 
am 1 a disiddent. I am a loyal Con- , 
gressman. I served under Indira Gan¬ 
dhi and I am now serving under Rajiv 
Gandhi. I am a soldier and 1 am now 
working under the dynamic lead¬ 
ership of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Hiteswar Saikia, MLA, ex-chief 
minist&r of Assam, Guwahati 
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I lPior South Asia, home of a billion 
people, 1986 is the Year of Be- 
^^nazir Bhutto, as 1985 'was the 
■ Year of Rajiv Gandhi. Her home- 
:oming on 10 April after two years of 
self-exile in Europe, has totally 
^changed the eight-year-old sterile 
; and sterilised political scene of 
; Pakistan. What began as a wave 
i turned dramatically into an avalan¬ 
che. For a month, the avalanche has 
I flooded all the four provinces of 
i Pakistan. As if by a magic wand it has- 
awakened 80 million people from a 
lllong political stupor. If the Benazir 


phenomenon can be processed into 
an instrument of political power, 
Pakistan will be released from the 
political grip of the army in the next 
two to three years. The restoration of 
democracy in Pakistan with an in¬ 
evitable restructuring of the coun¬ 
try’s relations with Afghanistan, the 
USSR, the US and India, will have a 
political impact not only on South 
Asia but far beyond this region. 

It must be added, however, that 
the scarlet euphoria created by the 
unprecedented mass rallies to Be¬ 
nazir Bhutto must be tempered with 
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the hard and stubborn realities of 
Pakistan’s politics. The charisma of 
Benazir, like that of Rajiv Gandhi 
and Ck>razon Aquino, is a charisma of 
association. Millions of people 
turned up in the Pakistani cities to 
see in Benazir the “tasveer” of Zulfi* 
kar Ali Bhutto. Charisma of associa¬ 
tion is often fragile. There are a few 
things common amongst Benazir, 
Cora Aquino and Rajiv Gandhi, as we 
shall see a little later. The great 
difference is that the “Peerless” 
daughter of Bhutto(that is the literal 
meaning of her name) is still a con¬ 
siderable distance from the capture 
of power. 

She has repeatedly compared 
Pakistan to the Philippines, General 
Zia-ul Haq to Ferdinand Marcos, and 
by implication, herself to Cora 
Aquino. But Pakistan is not the Phi¬ 
lippines, and Zia is no Marcos. The 
United States cannot and will not 
intervene in the politics of Pakistan 
as it did in the last phase of the 
politics of the Philippines. If Benazir 
Bhutto wins her epic political battle 
with the Generals of Pakistan and 
their not inconsequential political 
allies, she will be accepted by the 
United States. For, as an American 
official, just arrived in Delhi after a 
week’s probe of developments in 
Pakistan, told me, “We’d have no 
alternative.” 

Pakistani diplomats in New Delhi 
concede that the Zia-Junejo govern¬ 
ment did not expect that Benazir 
would raise such a great spontaneous 
political storm in Pakistan so soon. 
One senior diplomat who cannot be 
identified, observed, “The President 
evidently did not expect Pakistan’s 
political life to quicken so fast after 
the lifting of martial law.” From her 
small, spartan apartment flat in a 
high-rise residential bloc at the Bar¬ 
bican, in London’s busy city area, 
Benazir watched the quickening of 
Pakistan’s political pulse for more 
than 100 days before fixing the date 
of her return to Pakistan. The small 
flat, however, had become a hub of 
Pakistan's changing politics. There, 
she not only met leaders of her own 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) of 
different generational and ideologic¬ 
al groups, but kept a close track of 
the fortunes and the problems of the 
Movement for Restoration of Demo¬ 
cracy (MRD), of which the PPP is a 
leading constituent. There were re¬ 
ports in the Pakistani press, since 
denied by both Benazir and Prime 
Minister Junejo, that an understand¬ 
ing had been reached between the 
two, which facilitated her homecom¬ 
ing. The understanding was that she 
would not precipitate a. political cri¬ 


sis in Pakistan, which might provoke 
the Generals to reunpo.se martial 
law. Wiether or not an understand¬ 
ing to that effect was reached, it is in 
the common interest of both Benazir 
and Junejo that the process of demo- 
cratisation in Pakistan is not wiped 
out by a reassertion of the military’s 
control of political power. Moham¬ 
mad Khan Junejo cannot be pared 
with Cesar Verata who was the Prime 
Minister of Marcos and about whom 
no one knew much Junejo has play¬ 
ed his role as an “elected” Prime 
Minister rather effectively and skil¬ 
fully. However in the 1950s it took 
General Mirza less than a minute to 
throw out a popular leader like 
Suhrawardy, while another Prime 
Minister, 1. Chundrigar did not last 
more than 54 days* 

In her speeches and press confer¬ 
ences in Pakistan since 10 April, 
Benazir Bhutto has, therefore, done 
nothing to hurt Junejo and the cur¬ 
rent national Assembly. She has even 
spoken in mild appreciation of the 
Prime Minister. “The present nation¬ 
al Assembly can play a constructive 
role,” she declared in one of her 
speeches. She has focussed her en¬ 
tire attack on the martial law regime; 
on the fraudulent “referendum” by 
which General Zia absolutely arbit¬ 
rarily declared himself “elected” 
Pakistan's President for six years; 
and she has pointed her guns at the 
partyless election creating a power¬ 
less parliament which can function 
only at the mercy and the pleasure of 
the President who is also chief of the 
army staff. Indeed, with considerable 
political acumen, Benazir Bhutto has 
been cultivating the support of 
Prime Minister Junejo and his hasti¬ 


ly-created Muslim League partjf I 
an early election, free and fair, 
out any overt or tiovert military | 
terference, and with the polity 
parties taking unfettered part. R 
Benazir knows that thereip lies 
political future of Junejo and efl 
and every member of the presf^ 
national Assembly. As Altai Gaul^ 
editor-in-chief ot . South, has 
gested. General Zig has kept not oi^ 
his option but also the political'll 
struments ready to revert to miliar 
rule “after a decent interval.” H 
won’t wait if the Benazir avalap 
“degenerates from di.sturbance 
disorder, agitation to lawlessn 
confusion to chaos.” 

O ne must .praise the political mapt 
ity of the people of Pakistan an 
the general strategy of moderation <i, 
Benazir Bhutto for the fortunate ft 
that nowhere in the country, ftit 
Lahote to Peshawar, has the m 
enthusiasm and frenzy turned ini 
disorder and violence. From the 
ginning, Ms Bhutto made it clear thd 
she is for peaceful, orderly, legiri 
mate political change. The only w 
it can be brought about is throu 
fresh election as soon as possible* .A, 
first, she would give the presen 
regime two years to hold a mid-terP 
poll. But the unprecedented politida 
enthusiasm of the massive croptifil 
that greeted her all over Pakistet; 
made her demand an earlier polj: 
this very year, if possible. 

Neither she nor anyone elke evih 
thought that almost the entlt^it 
population of Lahore would coihe 
to welcome her on her return to t: 
city. The endless ocean of hun 
faces, the deeply-aroused voices 
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I iolitical resurrection, the convincing 
vidence that Zulfikar* Ali Bhutto is 
till the darling of the people of 
)’akistan, made her raise the pitch of 
ler political rhetoric. She asked Zui 
(I “quit or face the wrath of the 
i);'ople.” 1986, .she said, was not the 
■ear of dictators, and cited the li 
icration of Haiti and the Philippines 
com the long iron clasp of I'S- 
, tacked dictators. She imitated her 
Jther’s body language as well as 
. .'hetorical style. She put emotionally- 
charged questions to the mass of 
tumanity and asked for their 
tnswers, They roared bat k the 
Answers she expected tif them She 
pau.sed. A hush descended on the 
1 /ast crowds. And then she declared, 
! 'Your sentiments show that the end 
[ )f‘dictatorship m Pakis'tari is not 
i'jar.” She raised her arms, and held 
ter fingers in a clasp, symbolising 


against the Zia regime and against 
the United States “America ka jo 
yar hai, ghaddar hai, ghaddar hai.” 
“Surkh (meaning ‘red’) hai, sorkh 
hai, Asia surkh hai." “Benazir aigi, 
fnquHab lai gi " “Samraj ka qaharis- 
tan, Pakistan. Pakistan " These anti- 
US and anti-imperialist slogans left 
other groups of people cold Repor¬ 
ters described them as followers of 
Uhulam Mustafa Khar. When Amer 
ican flags were burnt near the Sher- 
pao bridge in Lahore, large segments 
of the crowds showed no enthusiasm 
The .Sind PPP leader, Ghulam Musta¬ 
fa Jaioi, was conspicuous by his abs¬ 
ence among the party leaders who 
welcomed Ms Bhutto at the T,ahore 
airport. However, it was Bhutto, 
Bhutto all the way. Hardly anyone 
refrained from responding to the 
slogan of “Jeevey Bhutto.” 

In her speeches, Benazir was tare- 




VI 


' Benazir Bhutto addressing a press conference at Lahore 


i^he unity of the people of Pakistan. 
! ^he frequently clapped as the crowds 
; shouted politically jubilant slogans. 
! They were the body languages of the 
i late Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. She took 
‘ care that the large masses of women 
. and peasants who thronged her 
i routes and came to her meetings to 

f see the “tazyeer” of the hanged lead¬ 
er were not disappointed. 

Thg slogans and the faces of the 
crowds also told Ms Bhutto some¬ 
thing^ of the hard problems that 
wouici demand her time once the 
storm raising tour of Pakistan was 
, Dver. I ho faces were overwhelmingly 
■'•■,t>ig, indication of a gener- 
.'n'tui! ili.ingc of the political tem- 
Ilf Pdki.stan There were 
j'hmisaiuls oi women, most of whom 
iwune unes(.;>ru(! bv their husbands, 
|l)ioih- IS ,)r ■ It was another un- 
imi'iakablo pii- if of a, different poli 
[tsi.ii climate. L.iige groups of young 
. men r.nsed the me,si militant slogans. 


ful to make it clear that she should 
not be seeking revenge on Zia for 
hanging her father. The PPP did not 
believe in the politics of revenge, she 
declared. “We have suffered re¬ 
venge. We have suffered torture. Our 
brothers and fathers have been mur¬ 
dered. We know pain. We know suf¬ 
fering. How can we believe in re¬ 
venge?" 

Only once did Benazir cross the 
limits of prudence. At her press con¬ 
ference in Lahore on April 11, she 
proclaimed with a dramatic flourish 
of language, “We could have brought 
down the government. Yesterday we 
passed all the centres of power—the 
cantonment, ministers’ houses, the 
Governnor’s residence, the Assembly 
chamber. The crowd could have 
burnt down all these centres of pow¬ 
er. We could have taken power 
yesterday if we believed in violence, 
but the cost would have been too 
high.” What she did not realise in the 


heat and flush of triumph was that 
the masses that had come to welcome 
her back home would probably not 
have risked the tanks and the heli¬ 
copter gunships of the army which 
would have hit back brutally if the 
mass frenzy had turned into ma.ss 
violence. It was an unmistakable de¬ 
monstration of the PPP’s electoral 
support in Punjab, this support was 
re-demonstrated in Rawalpindi, 
Karachi and Peshwar, though the 
PPP's electoral base outside Punjab 
is less than overwhelmingly strong. 
Mis.s Bhutto was wrong to read it as 
revolutionary political support. 

But she did not take time to realise 
that only by mounting irresistible 
political pressure on the Generals 
could she persuade or compel them 
to hold midterm elections. For a 
month, she took to mobilisational 
politics to build up that pressure. 
However, mobilisational politics 
must now yield to more mundane and 
much more difficult and cumplicated 
matters of party building, relations 
with the other political parties, the 
future of MRD, Pakistan’s future 
political set-up. its economic policy, 
its relations with Afghanistan, the 
Soviet Union, the United States and 
India. 

don’t have a General Ramos," 

I lamented Miss Bhutto, drawing 
a relevant distinction between the 
Filipino and Pakistani situations. In 
the Philippines, General Ramos led a 
major defection of the top brass of 
the military from Marcos when it 
became clear that the man who had 
ruled the country as a virtual dicta¬ 
tor for 28 years was clearly and 
definitely slipping away from the 
seat of power, and had lost the back¬ 
ing ot the US. For the last three to 
four years, Marcos had continued to 
lose the confidence of the capitalists 
and the middle classes. Nothing like 
that has happened in Pakistan so far. 

The Generals in Pakistan have lost 
the confidence and trust of vast seg¬ 
ments of the middle classes and, now, 
with Benazir Bhutto’s triumphant 
long march through the country, it 
seems that the peasants and the 
women,too,will turn against military 
rule if elections are held. But the 
business class, the merchant com¬ 
munity and the feudal barons are 
srill not alienated from the military- 
bureaucratic combine that has rul^ 
Pakistan for all but ten years of its 
political life. The picture may change 
if Ms Bhutto can keep up an in¬ 
creasingly high level of political 
mobilisation and pressure. She has a 
number of obvious plus factors. She 
is the inheritor of the Bhutto chttris- 
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ma and the the Bhutto folklore. The 
Punjab elite, as Altaf Gauhar has put 
it, “needs, more than ever, a national 
leader from one of the smaller pro¬ 
vinces who would stand up and speak 
for Pakistan as a natidb”. She fills 
that bill eminently. “So.” predicts 
Gauhar, “Punjab will put her stake 
on her in the hope that she might be 
able to preserve the unity of Pakis¬ 
tan as a nation.” And, as everybody 
knows, Punjab is the heart of politic¬ 
al Pakistan. 

But the other limbs must also be 
kept together and in good health. 
Here will begin Benazir Bhutto’s 
troubles. She will have to maintain 
much better relations with the other 
political parties than her father had 
been able to do. Her promise that, 
returned to power, the PPP would 
restore in full the Constitution of 
1972 should satisfy the federal 
aspirations of the three smaller pro¬ 
vinces. The 1972 Constitution was 
never really honoured by Bhutto. He 
had wanted to dominate the whole of 
Pakistan. He would not yield power 
in the provinces to other political 
parties nor treat them as equals in a 
federal polity. Faced by the com¬ 
bined hostility of most of the opposi¬ 
tion forces, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto made 
the fatal mistake to turn to the army 
for support. The Generals first back¬ 
ed him, and then threw him out and 
finally banged him. 

Benazir has returned to a Pakistan 
that is vastly different from the 
Pakistan of 1972 at whose helm a 
humbled, defeated coterie of Gener¬ 
als had put Zulfikar Ali Bhutto with 
American approval. Benazir’s Pakis¬ 
tan is m.}re polarised between the 
forces of radical change and the 
elements that would like to preserve 
as much as possible of the status quo. 
Her caution in criticising America’s 
military-strategic role in Pakistan 
has angered the leftist flank of her 
party. She mollified them to some 
extent by severely lashing out at 
Washington for the air strikes on 
Libya. On foreign policy issues she 
has remained deliberately vague. 
Perhaps wisely. Her visit to Washing¬ 
ton and Moscow before homecoming 
has drawn criticism from the left and 
right flanks of the Pakistani political 
spectrum, especially of the PPP. But 
this has only confirmed her stronger 
commitment to non-alignment than 
has been shown by the Zia-Junejo 
regime. Pakistan would, of course, 
wish to maintain very good relations 
with the USA, including excellent 
military relations. But, like her 
father, Ms Bhutto would most prob¬ 
ably normalise Pakistan’s^elations 
with the USSR and try 


from Mo,scow’s development assist¬ 
ance offers. She is committed to a 
political settlement of the Afghan 
issue, but has not specified hi>w she 
would bring this abntit. She does not 
have to as long as the UN-sponsored 
negotiations do not finally break 
down. Whatever she has said so far 
about relations with India should 
please most Indians except those 
who justify Indian occupation of the 
Siachen glacier and Indian refusal m 
come to a niutuallv accommodative 
settlement of this issue. 

More than in foreign policy, Ms 
Bhutto has disappointed the vast 
youth cohorts of her party with her 
deliberate refusal to put forward a 
programme of radical dome.stic 
change. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto had 
aroused the populace of Pakistan 
with the promise of rofi, kapra and 
makan: bread, cloth and shelter. Ms 


O n the other hand, Ms Bhutto has 
held talks with a number of lead- 
ers of other jKilitical parties, all part- 
ner.s of the MRD. The technology of 
inrer-party collaboration for shared 
political and social goals will now 
demand a great deal of her attention. 
She must also rebuild her own party,, 
which is tn a shambles. Her present 
plan to hold the old and the young 
together, to rebuild a coalition of 
conservative and radical forces may 
land her in serious problems. The 
PPP was born 19 years ago at the 
Lahore residence of Mubasher 
Hasan, an engineei by profession, 
who became Bhutto’s very successful 
finance minister. It captured power 
in Pakistan within four years of its 
inauguration. It was in 1970 a move¬ 
ment rather than a party. Bhutto 
kept it like that all the five years he 
was in power. He was more at home 



Bhutto has studiously refrained from 
promising further land reforms, 
perhaps, because she does not wish 
to fortify the alliance between the 
feudal lords and the Generals. ,She 
has shown a preference for World 
Bank economic policies, quipping 
that Mahbubul Haque ’’has stolen 
our ideas”. She has rightly rejected 
the concept of a Pakistani confedera¬ 
tion, but on the rights and preroga¬ 
tives of the smaller provinces, she 
has not gone be}rond the promise to 
restore the 1972 Uonstitution in full. 
She has made it clear that the PPP 
would contest the election on its own, 
thereby signalling that the Move¬ 
ment for the Restoration of Democra¬ 
cy (MRD) shall be no more as soon as 
a mid-term poll is announced. This 
may accelerate the break-up of the 
MRD, which needs to stand together 
as long as General Zia stubbornly 
refuses to concede party-based elec- 

Llbnuf 


with the feudal barons, his class 
brethren, and he was a .strange com¬ 
bination of modernism and the most 
antiquated social and behavioural 
ideas. Once he frankly confessed to a 
nawahssada colleague that he hardly 
knew the young supporters of the 
PPP and understood them even less. 

Ms Bhutto is different. At 33 (she 
was born on 21 June, 1953), educated 
at Harvard and Oxford, she is more 
aware of the great changes that have 
occurred in world politics and econo¬ 
mics in the last 20 years. She de* 
scribes herself a.s a “middle class’* 
woman, despite the wealth of the 
family. She has suffered at the hands 
of the Zia regime along with other 
members of her family. For 34' 
months she was under house arrest 
before she was released in January 
1984 to go abroad for an ear ailment 
which might have left her totally 
deaf. In August 1985, she was 
allowedtto return to Karachi for the 
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funeral of her younger brother, 
Shahnawaz, who had been my$ter- 
iously murdered in hi:; hotel room in 
Europe. A week later she was placed 
under house arrest again. Then on 4 
November, 1985, she was allowed to 
go to Europe. It has been, then, a life 
of suffering for Pakistan, for being 
the daughter of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
for being a political person. But she 
has little direct experience of the life 
of the common people of Pakistan. A 
factor she has in common with Rajiv 
Gandhi, who, of course, did not have 
to suffer at all for the sake of India or 
even for being the son of Indira 
Gandhi. 

Mubasher Hasan told me last Janu¬ 
ary in Lahore that only a Bhutto can 
claim to inherit the charisma of the 
hanged leader. This view seems to he 
almost universally shared in Pakis¬ 
tan. Dynastic politics, however, has 
its limitations and pitfalls. Prof. 
Khaled Mehmud of Islamabad has 
observed in a recent 'article in The 
Muslim that personal loyalty is a 
vital factor in Pakistan's political 
etho.s, “tar more crucial than adher¬ 
ence to party programme or commit 
ment to the organisation”. Benazir 
Bhutto, he savs. can only claim the 
loyalty of those millions whose loyal 
ties had been committed to her 
father. She has to puive that she has 
her own claim to these loyalties “For 
quite some time, she can lely on the 
Bhutto charisma and focus on her 
family's sufferings to arouse popular 
support...But sooner or aler she will 
have to be on her own, the laurels of 
the past would no longer be relevant 
and the .sympathy wave would sub¬ 
side.” 

Benazir Bhutto has started with a 
middle-of-the-road, centrist political 
line, hoping that she could avoid 
splitting the PPP into right oi left 
wings. The coming months will show 
if she can hold her followers together 
and create a new PPP that would not 
only win the next poll but govern 
Pakistan ably for a long time. Her 
lament that she does not have a 
General Ramos may prove to he 
more than pain if her leadership is 
found to be faltering or faulted. 

Knowlegeabie Pakistani sources 
affirm that the Generals are not ail 
that united in their hostility to civi¬ 
lian rule. M. B. Naqvi, a noted Pakis¬ 
tani ioiirnalist now on a visit to New 
Delhi, believes that two scenarios are 
probable in Pakistan in the next few 
yeais In the first scenario, the 200- 
odd Generals would rally behind Zia- 
ul Haq who would crack down on the 
political movement and restore mar¬ 
tial law. Ill the second scenario. Zia 
and his brother Generals may 4gcide 


that the political climate has become 
too hot for the military to rule, hand 
over power to a civilian government 
elected on the basis of partywise 
elections, wait for a few years for the 
politicians to mess up affairs once 
again, and then stage a coup and 
re-establish military rule. 

P akistani political elements too 
have a scenario other than the 
moderate stance of Benazir Bhutto. If 
her strategy fails, they say, back to 
Pakistan will be Murtaza Bhutto, 
Zulfikar's well-known radical son. 
who lived for some time in Afghanis 
tan, and who is .said to be a revolu¬ 
tionary figure while Benazir is de¬ 
scribed as a moderate. This scenario, 
bizarre though it may seem at pre¬ 
sent. could become a reality if two 
breakdowns occur simultaneously: 
the possibility of peaceful legitimate 
political change in Pakistan in the 
next two or three years, and all 
negotiations for a political settle¬ 
ment of the Afghan issue, putting 
Pakistan and the Soviet Union on a 
head-on collision course. 

For the present, most Pakistan- 
watchers, including several Amer- 



B enazir Bhutto, president of the! 

Pakistan Peoples' Party (PPP),! 
has issued instructions to her party 
workers. Known as the ‘Ten Guid¬ 
ing Principles they are; 

• Beware of antidemocratic ele¬ 
ments, and frustrate their designs 
by showing high standards of disci¬ 
pline and tolerance; 

• Remember that your aim mast be 
to achieve the cooperation of com¬ 
mon citizens 

• We believe in the right of other 
political parties to continue their 
peaceful political activity. 

• Strengthen cooperation and ties 
with nCRD and other, democratic! 
organisations of political parties, 
lawyers, intellectpsls, industrial; 
labour, peasants, tfaders, artists, 
industrialists, studt^ts.and women; 
• Respect .aQ p^iticid leaders 
• Remember thh patfy t»<Jtfcdts 
command'due respect. '.1 
.•Exercise restraint ai^ high dlfd-li 
pline in public, iheetii^ and pro^ i 
cessions; 

•.Expedite the, crusade'against .thd! 
,prejudice's - <d-'.„..,Se!Bts,:.crt|ed, -rsii^!! 
clan''andcahte'..' 

• Use decent language'ahd tone in! 
speeches; and 
■•,, Shoyy Ipye to 


icans I have recently talked to, be¬ 
lieve that mid-term elections will 
come around 1988. Elections may 
come earlier if the tempo of political 
pressure and mobilisation under Be¬ 
nazir Bhutto’s leadership increases, 
and more and more of the moderate 
political leaders, including members 
of the national assembly, join the 
bandwagon of mid-term poll. But the 
poll will be delayed if the MRD splits 
into mutually warring groups, if the 
PPP polarises between right and left 
factions and breaks up into two par¬ 
ties; if, in short, the Zia-Junejo coali¬ 
tion can maintain its political initia¬ 
tive. Benazir has certainly sharpened 
the contradict ions between the milit¬ 
ary and the civilian faces of fhe 
Islamabad regime, but is still a lung 
way from splitting the two faces. 

The three young leaders of Asia— 
Benazir Bhutto, Rajiv Gandhi and 
Cory Aquino—are all relatively new 
to political leadership, and each one 
of them has raised the standard of 
change. However, the contrasts 
among them are far stronger than the 
similarities. As noted, each one is a 
case of charisma of association, each 
must prove that he or she can claim 
charisma on his or her own. The 
Philippines is far more under Amer¬ 
ican influence than Pakistan, while 
the US has no influence in India 
worth mentioning. The Aquino reg¬ 
ime is an uneasy coalition of political 
forces pre.ssing for quick, sometimes 
radical, change, and pro-US Generals 
who would like to change things as 
little as possible. The coalition may 
break up on questions like the future 
of the two large US military bases in 
the Philippines. There are two siz¬ 
able armed rebellions in the Philip¬ 
pines- one led by the communists 
who claim a guerilla force of 18,000, 
the other by Muslim fundamentalists 
on the resource-rich island of Min- 
dano. 

Ms Bhutto, as and when she comes 
to power, may have to face a situa¬ 
tion somewhat like the one now 
faced by Cory Aquino; how to recon¬ 
cile the demands of the radical and 
conservative elements, how to main¬ 
tain the best possible bilateral rela¬ 
tions with the US while normalising 
relations with Afghanistan and the 
USSR. Like Aquino, she will also, 
have the Genet als breathing down 
her neck, if Pakistan’s political in¬ 
stitutions cannot be made strong 
enough to confine the army where it 
should belong: the barracks. Rajiv 
Gandhi’s problems are entirely diffe¬ 
rent. His charisma of association is 
waning. He has only to see that tt 
does not fade, but can shine in iu 
own lustre. 
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The Phenomenon Called 
Benazir Bhutto 

Apart from General Zia’s military regime. Benazir Bhutto is likely to face a 
stiff challenge from the fundamentalists, reports Sadia Dehivi 



B enazir Bhutto’s arrival on 10 
April at Lahore unleashed a 
storm in Pakistan. Ms Bhutto’s 
welcome was something the 
country had never seen before, in 
terms of size and fervour. The jubi- 
lant and emotionally>charged 
crowds, an estimated 10 lakhs 
chanted her name, distributing 
sweets and singing and dancing to 
the tune of “Aaj to ho gayi Bhutto 
Bhutto. (Today it is Bhutto, only 
Bhutto).” Like her father, Ms Bhutto 
established an immediate rapport 
with the audience. After covering a 
distance of 10 km in 10 hours in 
scorching heat, Benazir Bhutto deli¬ 
vered a speech full of passion, in 
which she demanded immediate 
elections. “Do you want elections? 
Do you want Zia to go?” she asked. 
The air was pregnant withechoesof 
“yes”. 

A producer of Lahore television a 
lady, recalled, “I have never witnes¬ 
sed anything like it before. The 
crowds were ecstatic. In a town 
where 1 cannot walk alone without 
being (eased, it was a show of exem¬ 
plary behaviour. Bottoms were not 
pinched, despite the fact that girls 
were smoking and dancing. The party 
workers wore badges and supervised 
everything to perfection. I am not 
betting on Benazir, but we are so 
starved for leadership. She repre¬ 
sents freedom, someone who is talk¬ 
ing in contemporary idioms. It was 
such a relief from the mullah culture. 
I was so moved that day, I began to 
cry.” 

To many. Ms Bhutto’s arrival 
meant nothing else but a little excite¬ 
ment in an otherwise dead city. A 
20-year-old pipe-smoking teenager 
said, “1 don’t care a damn who’s 
there. I’m not giving my sweat to 
anyone. Relieve me, all this hungama 
in Lahore doesn’t mean a thing. Peo¬ 
ple here are bored, they’re stagnat¬ 
ing. There’s not much activity boys of 
my age are allowed. It’s not like 
India. There are just too many res¬ 
trictions. What do they do? They join 
the mobs for some excitement. After 
such a long time there was excite¬ 
ment in the city and everyone 


wanted a share in it. Even I hoisted a 
PPP flag on my car. Apart from the 
colour of the flag 1 doi.’t know a thing 
about the party. Nor do 1 care. But let 
me tell you something. No one can 
move General Zia before four years. 
He’s brainy and what’s more impor¬ 
tant, he IS in power.” 

While the government-controlled 
radio and television turned a deaf 
ear to the euphoria, Ms Bhutto after 
mesmerising Lahore, the heart of 
Punjab, went on to take her message 
of “Zia Jave" to other towns and 
villages. Soon after she left Lahore, 
the walls of the city were white¬ 
washed overnight, leaving hardly a 
PPP poster in sight. 

I was a witness to the historic rally 
which greeted Ms Bhutto in Rawal¬ 
pindi at Liaqat Bagh. In spite of it 
being a stone’s throw away from the 
seat of power or the Indo-Pak cricket 
final being televised live, there were 
unprecedented crowds. The city was 
plastered with gigantic posters of 
Bhutto. PPP party jeeps with loud¬ 
speakers calling Zia Kutra Juaejo 
Kutti, were parading the roads. In 
the name of Shaheed Bhutto milk 
sabils (Kiosks) were put up at the 
roadside, symbolising religious ma- 
tyrdom. Free milk booths in Pakistan 


are held at the annual Urs of Datta 
Sahib, the saint buried in Lahore. 
The booths symbolised a similarity 
that Zulfikar Bhutto now shares with 
Datta Sahib, Imam Hussain and the 
other martyrs of Islam. 

While Asghar Khan of the MRB 
along with other opposition leaders 
have been publicly voicing their re¬ 
jection of Bhuttoism, a large section 
of the masses fear martial law will be 
reimposed, although a high level offi¬ 
cial spokesman I met in Islamabad 
does not think so. “The government 
has decided not only to permit but 
also encourage the voice of dissent. 
We have lifted martial law and there 
are no chances of it being imposed 
again. Benazir’s visit has initiated a 
new ball game. We only hope that 
matters don’t get out of hand. Such 
rallies have an impact on daily life 
and it is our duty to see that the life 
of our citizens do not get adversely 
affected. In our country we still have 
to build an atmosphere for peaceful 
political activity. Today, Benazir is' 
being allowed more freedom than 
what her father gave to his oppo¬ 
nents. Why in the same Liaqat Bagh 
in ’Pindi Mr Bhutto had opened fire 
at Wali Khan’s opposition rally 
where eight people were killed and 
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Two Women Against an Army 


Betia^ir. Bhutto is raising a 
Sioriit ;in Pakistani on the other 
sidfi'Of the. subcontinent, in Bang* 
twn other political personali- 
ti(|art-Dbth Women again—are caus¬ 
ing tl*tadach'es for President Hussain 
Muhammad Ershad. Of the 49 
months Gen Ershad has been in 
power since he took over in a blood¬ 
less coup on 24 March, 19B2, he has 
had to contend with the movement 
hy-figgnm Khalida Zia, widow of 
fhis stain former President Ziaiir 
Rahman, and Sheikh Hasina VVazed. 
To send the army to the barracks for 
'the last 36 months, in their campaign 
f^liist ihh martial law authorities, 
tw twd women have often been 
to harassment and even 
p«t;.'UniJer detention. Both are 
viewed as potential trouble-makers 
by Gen Ershad. 

1)ie two ladihs, like Benazir Bhutto 
tn, Pakistan, have been thrown into 
tMIpolitical arena by a quirk of fate; 
^bskh Hasinn has picked up the 
hriiantla of her assassinated father, 
mngabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
gjfin, and Begum Khalida Zia has had 
make up the reins of leadership of 
|w;husband General Ziaur Rah- 
.piurty, the Bangladesh 
IpBfjrtigllatJatty (BNP.). Both Sheikh 




Khalida Zia 



Hasina VVazrd 


Hasina and Begum Khalida want 
justice; the killers rif the two leaders, 
they represent, have to be brought to 
book. And they have reali.sed that it 
IS through politics that they tan 
achieve their ends. 

The Bangladesh Awami League, or 
for that matter, the BNP grew up 
around their two founding fathers: 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and Gener¬ 
al Ziaur Rahman, respectively. The 
two leaders, in their lifetime, did not 
encourage the growth of a second 
rung of leadership. Naturally, their 
death created a vacuum and a tussle 
for leadership occurred. The two 
ladies, therefore, had little choice 
but to take over the reins of power of 
their respective parties. 

Sheikh Hasina, wife of a senior 
scientist, has been part of the politic¬ 


al .scene for quite some time and ks 
such has made a name for herself in 
spearheading the movement agginst 
the military rulers. But her decisicm 
to take part in the elections has 
raised many eyebrows for it is widely 
beligved that she struck a deal ,With' 
the military leadership to contest the 
elections. Beguitt Khalida, oh tifee 
other hand, has been iri pplitis^-fni' 
only around thrde 'yfajrs, Uiglijce 
Sheikh Ha»na, B^um Khalidi has 
been out of tough with the msisest 
she lives in Dhdka cantonment th a 
hou-se given to her by the Bangladic'sh 
government after her husband’s 
death.. .. 

Thoiigh both ; tha ladies hhve 
together led .th'e.i^^.atit!)li'against thb 
military rulers*’ ihey.J.had nevef. 
uttered a word to each other till last 
March when they held three secret 
meetings to decide on a joint plan of 
action. But the talks did not yield 
results: the two failed to join hands. 
The people of Bangladesh wanted 
the (wo ladies to carry on the strug¬ 
gle against Gen Ershad but tlmir 
hopes were belied., Observers say 
that the political immaturity of the 
two women has pushed the clock 
back on democracy in Bangladesh. 
Atoiqplr MwMfn 


many injured," the government offi¬ 
cial said. The chief minister of Pun¬ 
jab, Nawaz Shanf, made a similar 
statement. During Mr Bhutto’s time, 
opposition rallies were met with vio¬ 
lence and snakes were often let loose 
to make people flee, he told me. 

M s Bhutto is also prone to criticism 
from the religious leaders. The 
local Ulema, who have gained prom¬ 
inence in the Zia regime, have begun 
to issue statements saying women 
could never be leaders in an Islamic 
state. To quote one, "In the light of 
the Koran and Hadiths, a woman 
cannot be the leader of a Muslim 
community. Sunnis, Shias, Deoban- 
dis and Baridvis, no school of Islamic 
thought can differ on this matter. 
There is a tradition of our Prophet, 
that when your matters arc decided 
hy a woman, it is better fur vuu to die 
than to live." That is why Fatima 
.liiinah. a nun-i ontroversial figure, 
lost the elections. And, mind you. she 
was a J.imaat candidate. F'arnes 
were issued ugainst Maulana 
Maudeodi ioi noniiiiating hei. be¬ 
cause his cictiDii-. weie cuntradictoiv 
to his own intoMnetatums ,ut the 


Koran. 

Fatima Jinnah remains a scar for 
the .Iamaat-e-lslami,for the partv has 
never been successful in the later 
elections. It is simply because the 
party does not preach what it prac¬ 
tices. or vice versa The Ulemas will 
oppose Benazir and they, incidental¬ 
ly, do not need platforms. They have 
a readvrnade audience five times u 
day in the mosciues. Once the Benazii 
debate takes a religious turn, it will 
be .almost impossible for hei to be 
accepted as a leader by the masses. 
Even Gen Zia cannot oppose the 
ttiHulvis. The General wants to altol- 
i.sh the F'ridav holiday but cannot 
because he is .scared the tnaulvis will 
oppose it. It was Bhutto who changed 
the weekly iioliduv in Pakistan from 
Sunday to Friday /ulfikar Ali Bhut¬ 
to compiomised with the maii/cis bv 
putting an end lo gambling and 
drinking. 

A muitivi I spoke to about Benazir 
Bhutto started to quote Hazrat Ali. 
the lourtfl Caliph of Islam, "A woman 
is incomplete, said he. in religion and 
wisdom. And a woman who is incom¬ 
plete herself cannot become the 
leader of an Islamic state. Stve cannot 


be our Imam. The Shias will never 
accept Benazir. They cannot go 
against the verdict of Hazrat Ali.” 
Interestingly,women I talked to sided 
wjth • the Ulema. “She is a parkati 
angrez (short haired foreigner) who 
is wearing a dupatta to fool us. Is not 
Islam in London? Then if a woman 
takes major decisions, we don’t have 
much brains.” 

Besides being an easy target for 
fundamentlist groups, Benazir’s 
socialistic claims have reopened an 
old debate in Pakistan: Islam and 
socialism. Issuing fatwas(edictsK 
have always been a favourite occupa¬ 
tion of mauJvis:’ The famous poet 
Iqbal, Sir Sayyid, Jinnah, all have 
been termed non-believers in the 
past. But there is a precedent. In the 
present assembly, a woman, Sayeda 
Abida Hussain, contested from a 
general seat and she received the 
highest number of votes; 80,000. She 
defeated a male candidate. Whatev¬ 
er the situation, one cannot deny that 
Ms Bhutto’s entry will ruffle more 
than a few feathers. And from all 
indications, Benazir has won the first 
round. The second and final rountJ 
(will it be the last?) is vet to come! 
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^Even a Dead Bhutto Can 
Save Pakistan’ 

IJcnazir Hhutto (old Sadio Dahivi 





a ill IS said fliJi you li.ivc hrcr, inspiwd 
by I’n'sniftn LoiLiAun Aijuiiw of tht‘ 
I'fuhi'pnu'S Bill cun \<)i; do on At/ititir) 
fif’lu \c,ir<t ufivi Ml lilnnios dt'urh? 
Besides, unlike Munos. (ien /.lu is not 
churfied with loiruplion. 

A: I he Lorrupimn will icvi'id itself in due 
time Aftei Maiios fled, the world saw for 
Itself. I am not noiii}* to stoop so lovs as to 
reveal all that has h.tppened. Time will tell. 
Aftei the h.iiie"tKol .Shalieed Khiitto, thete 
was let 101 Teojile were scared to speak the 
truth This year has been a bad yeai for 
dictators. Marcos ainl ‘Baliv Dor' of Haiti 
had to I lee We want a life of dinnity for out 
people, tleii /-la has hetraved the country. 
His tvraiiiiy is more than Marios. He has to 
So now It is only a niattei ol when and how'. 

y. Would you lake levetifie if you came to 
powei ■' Would you try the (.leiievul fot 
treuson? 

Iti'iia/ir Bhuttii: ‘the people want a ehaiiite' 
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A. \Vi; tion’t want revenge. We have faced 
cruelty iiiid know the meaning of pain. 
Revenge is taken by those who lashed jour¬ 
nalists, tired at the innocent and brought the 
depression. We are fighting for justice and 
demnc I acy. I have come not to avetige but to 
serve the country. Trying the General for 
treason is a matter for the Parliament and 
the people to decide. Our party wants to 
create a situation of harmony and peace, not 
one ol revenge and hate. 

Q: Do you hlMtic (Jen. Zia for your brother 
Shah ATcitva/s death? 

A: Ye.s, it was a planned murder. A 
strategy. Time will reveal the truth, 

C-- (I'eti. Zia represents- a system, not just 
an individual. Do you see a Iona battle ahead 
of you? 

A: Well. 1 hope not,for the sake of Pakis¬ 
tan. No one has the right to snatch away the 
basic rights of the people. I am receiving 
overwhelming support from the people be¬ 
cause the people want a change. 

Q: Dlfifties at (Jen Zia have been burnt in 
,nntr ralltes and the (Jeneral is being abused 
openly. Has this nor weakened Gen. Zia's 
position? What is your view? 

A: Oemocfiicy means an expression of 
mass opinion. Yes. I have been allowed to 
conduct inv tallies and the masses have 
taken advantage of this freedom and ex¬ 
pressed that they want fair elections. I am 
not saying, Zia. Jave. Jave. This is the voice 
of the masses on every road, every village, 
every town, men, women and children. They 
.ill want that Zia Jave. Democracy means the 
decision of the people. It is not just being 
allovM'd to abuse the government. My rallies 
itri .lii indication of what the people of 
I’.ikist.in .c.iiii. People come not just to see 
me as ihe pieseiil government thought they 
iNould. hill because I repre.sent Shaheed 
Uluiitn 

Q: Ih' Mill uaiit .( transtet of power? ^'pu 
h.ive iioi speciCied .im- ptogiamnte 

A: H we did lu.i, whv would people die for 



This year has 
been a had year 
fordictatars. 
Marcos and 
‘Baby Doc’of 
Haiti had to flae. 
We want a ilia of 
dignity for our 
peopfe. Geperai 
Zia has betrayed 
the country. His 
tyranny is more 
Jban Marcos’s. 
Ha has to go. it is 
oniyamaltarot 
when and how. 


us? We have a programme. Our programme 
is Bhutioism. We will change the system. 
(We will) demolish feudalism and terror. 
People’s rule will free this country. Dicta¬ 
torship will be no more. We will stabilise the 
economy, provide employment, raise Ae 
minimum wages of labour to Rs 1;000. TOe 
landless will get land. In the presence ot the 
public sector, the private sector will aLso 
flourish. We will welcome international 
cooperation. Shaheed Bhutto lives in the 
eyes of the public. 1 am not interested in 
power alone. I have lived as the daughter of 
a Prime Minister and seen everything there 
is to see. I have accompanied my father on 
many visits. 

fig What exactly does Bhuttoism represent? 
nr» A: Bhuttoism is principles. Actually, 
this was a term coined by Wali Khan when 
Shaheed Bhutto wa.s in jail. He went around 
saying he had destroyed Bhuttoism. Today, 
this is the only philosophy that can save 
Pakistan. Bhuttoism is the name of our 
party’s four principles. Islam is our religion, 
democracy our politics, socialism our eco¬ 
nomy and the people are the fountainhead 
of power. 

(j; Your party is rumoured to be in abso¬ 
lute shambles. Has the role of Pirzada and 
Jatoi embarrassed you? 

A. No, they have not embarrassed me. 
Lashes, jails and hangings have not choked 
our party. In fact, we are much stronger 
today than we were yesterday. No power can 
eliminate us. Sind, Punjab, Baluchistan and 
the Frontier are the constituencies of the 
People’s Party. We have been the spokes¬ 
man of the masses and will always be so. The 
red in our flag represents our struggle and 
the blood of our youth. It is the colour ol 
Shaheed Bhutto. Kven a dead Bhutto cun 
save Pakistan. Yes, our parly structure was 
damaged in 1977 but today it is reinforced 
and reestabii.shed. 

Q: Do you fear assassination? 

A; After my father's death, friends 
advised me to stay away from politics. They 
feared I would meet the same fate. I was told 
that women are suppres.sed in Pakistan. But 
I am not scared, if my father can be hanged, 
mv brother killed, why not I? I have cho.sen 
to serve the country at all costs. Shaheed 
Bhutto was murdered so that the weak i 
classes could be killed. But his name will live 
as long as injustice exists. Mr Bhutto was not 
my father alone. He was the father of the i 
nation. He was willing to sacrifice himself ; 
and his family for the people of Pakistan. 

Q: Do you think martial law will he 
imposed again? 

A; No, the army cannot fire upon its own- 
brothers. Can any army hang its own youth? j 
Never. Can they jail their mothers? Will ! 
they give up the Siachen glacier? Never. The i 
uniform stands for respect and dignity. It 
stands to serve the country. Martial law has 
weakened the country. Gen Zia- wants to; 
crush the people with the help df the fun¬ 
damentalists. To hang a Prime Minister and 
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to sabotage Pakistan's nuclear plant is not 
the work of the army. 

Q; It is alleged that the General has put on 
his military uniform since your arrival. Any 
comments? 

A: I don’t know why he has started to visit 
regiments after my arrival. But tell me, in an 
entire army of seven lakhs, he cannot even 
find one man to make the chief of army staff. 
People want an election now. His uniform is 
not going to help. 

Q: Major differences seem to have 
emerged between the MRD (Movement fot 
Restoration of Democracy) and your party. 
The MRD does not recognise the present 
assembly at all. Asghar Khan has also said 
that the robbers shall not come back, refer¬ 
ring to your party. 

A: I don’t want to talk of differences. We 
co-operated for a cause and we hope they 
will co-operate in future. Regarding the 
assembly, when I was under house arrest in 
Karachi, I read reports of MRD leaders 
calling on the MNAs and encouraging them. 
Who recognised them then? The MRD has 
been successful because there was no suf¬ 
focation. All parties were allowed flexibility 
and manoeuvrability. We have our indi¬ 
vidual representatives. We also decided that 
when the MRD was formed that it would be 
for the public to decide as to whom they 
want and whom they reject. We are not 
going into an electoral alliance with the 
MRD. 

Q; You have not praised the MRD for their 
cause and not attended their rallies. Why? 

A: I could not do so because my program 
mes were prefixed and I am too busy. Our 
party is holding talks with them. 

Q: You want Gen. Zia to go and at the 
same time you recognise the present assem- 
bly and refrain from criticising it It he goes, 
then what happens to this assembly which is 
there through Gen. Zia’s referendum? 

A: There are two forces: subjective and 
objective What I can do is subjective where¬ 
as what others can do are objective forces. 
These forces can be national and interna¬ 
tional. We cannot take any step where our 
subjective forces come under the objective 
forces of the other. Criticising the assembly 
is not in line with our strategies. We want an 
exemplary behaviour by the assembly, a 
historic role. Where Shaheed Bhutto suc¬ 
ceeded he was always recognised as the 
strength of the objective forces and he 
would bring the subjective view to the 
masses. I have learnt this from him, my 
philosophical and political guide. 

O ' If Gen. Zia goes, will you settle for 
elections in 1990? 

A: No, I will settle for elections this fall, 
though I am not giving any deadlines. With¬ 
out an early election, a big change is not 
possible. Wc are creating an impact on all 
the nerve centres of Pakistan. 

Q: There is a resolution pending with the 
present assembly that Gen. Zia should re¬ 
main the chief of army staff. If this resolu- 
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despite good harvests, our people are not 
benefiting. There is a false economy created 
by the drug trade, a parallel economy. The 
real economy of the farmers and labourers 
hjas deteriorated. I think the PPP constituen¬ 
cies should be identified. It is the labourer, 
the peasant, the middle class. It was our 
policies which helped increase the middle 
class, In the present system, there is no 
Economic justice. When terror spreads, it 
affects all levels of life. Terror is not a 
normal way of living. 

0 , Von lun e not condemned America for 
m the hombinft in Libya. When Mr Bhut¬ 
to died. Colonel Gaddafi declared state 
mourning. Yet, not more than .TO people 
were .seen on and around PPP trucks demon¬ 
strating against America. 

A: That is false. 1 stand for truth and am 
. not scared of defending it. Shaheed Biiutto 
never cared for America or the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. He had no stamp. I have no stamp 
either. Some people want to sidetrack me 
but I will not be sidetracked from what I 
want for the people of Pakistan. 

Q: Mr Mumta/. Ahmed Khan, a renowned 
intellectual and president of the Pak-China 
Association, openly challenges your state¬ 
ment that Bhutto never tore up the Polish 
Resolution in the United Nations. He, along 
with others, claims that Mr Bhutto was 
anxiously awaiting the fall of Dhaka and, 
therefore, avoided a political settlement 
misguiding Gen. Yahya Khan. You have 
been accused of hiding the misdeeds of your 
father. 

A: What my father tore up in the United 
Nations was not the Polish Resolution but 
his own notes. He went to the UN to explain 
the position of Pakistan. But the people 
there were fillibustcring. They just wanted 
tea and coffee breaks. It was their plan to 
include Shaheed Bhutto in the fall of Dhaka. 
Shaheed Bhutto waited for two days. He 
then told them that while they were having 
their tea and coffee, his people were dying. 
He told them he would not go back with a 
document of surrender and then tore up his 
own noie.s. 

People were denied basic rights in Bang¬ 
ladesh. Thete was a depression. That is what 
is happening in Pakistan today. Shaheed 
Bhutto tried his level best to save Pakistan. 
He called Sheikh Mujib and asked him to 
become Prime Minister or President but not 
to dismember the country. But who saved 
the rest of the country? General Manekshaw 
was threatening to give us another present 
in March 1972 Who saved us? If Pakistan 
survi.-es today, it is only because of Shaheed 
Biiuito. And. today it is only our party that 
can ^ave Paktstan. 

Q: There are ovet three million Afghan 
refugees- in Pakistan who have started to 
have a s,iy in the internal politics of the 
coisntiv IV/iar steps do you envisage for a 
; 'peedv re turn of these refugees? The Rus- 
j sians haw made it clear that there is no 
j chance ol then withdrawal <1.s long as Amer- 
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Atteritiir father's 
death, friends 
adsised mete 
stay away from 
politics. They 
feared I would 
meet the same 
tale. I was told 
that women are 
suppressed in 
Pakistan. But I 
am not scared. If 
my father can be 
hanged, my 
brother killed, 
why not I ? Bull 
have chosen to 
serve the country 
at all costs. 
Bhutto was 
murdered so that 
the weak 
classes could be 
killed. But his 
name will live as 
longastnliistiea 
exists. 


/can involvement from across the Pak- 
Afghan border does not stop. Gen. Zia has 
refused to talk to anyone. 

A: When the country is weak within, it is 
prone to external influences. Pakistan’s rela¬ 
tions with India and Afghanistan are de¬ 
teriorating. The Afghan issue is very impor¬ 
tant to us. The Durand line has to be settled. 
Shaheed Bhutto made a pact with Afghanis¬ 
tan. The present government wants to break 
away from this pact. The Soviets must return 
becau.se foreign forces can never remain 
forever. To recognise the talks held with this 
or that person has no meaning. We want a 
political settlement in conformity with our 
foreign policy which is non-alignment and 
bilateralism. The domestic implications of 
the refugees are tremendous. Also, I think 
the Soviet presence in Afghanistan has led 
to the heightened American presence in 
Pakistan. Wc want to see the country 
j emerge free from foreign pressures. 
Inshallah, like you have in India, we will 
have non-alignment in Pakistan. 

Q: The U^Pak military relationship is 
getting closer day by day. Pakistan has 
received a fresh aid package of $4.02 billion. 
Is such a military relationship good for 
Pakistan? 

A: I am not oppo.sed to aid in principle, as 
long as the aid is for the welfare of the 
people of Pakistan. 

Q: Mr Bhutto had said. “We will wage war 
with India for a thousand years. '* If you do 
come to power, are you likely to repeat that? 

A: Yes, he said that. But Shaheed Bhutto 
was also the man who went to Shimla and 
made the agreement. And we are committed 
to that agreement. It has provided the 
longest basis for peace between the two 
countries. Although Gen Zia has made .some 
statements about India being our great 
neighbour, he has also presided over the 
deterioration of relations between India and 
Pakistan. We want to have good relations 
with all our neighbours. 

Q: During the Carter regime in the USA, 
the Syiiihtgion Aweiidment to cut military 
aid to Pakistan if it persevered in develop¬ 
ing nuclear weapons was passed. Abdul 
Qader Khan, your leading nuclear scientist, 
confirmed that Pakistan has successfully 
enriched uranium and is in a position to 
make nuclear weapons. What would your 
nuclear policy be considering that Mr Bhutto 
had said, "Pakistanis may eat grass, but will 
make a nuclear weapon"? 

A: We will continue with our nuclear 
research programmes. They will be used for 
peaceful purposes. 

Q: What are your views on the Shah Bano 
case going on in India? 

A: Women by Pakistani law are more 
protected than the Indian Muslim women. 
Our laws on bigamy and the like are much 
stricter. 

Q; How did you react to being called 
“Virgin Iron Pants” in Salmaii Rushdie’s 
novel. Shame.” 

A: No comments. 
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Will Benazir Bhutto emerge as a 
strong political force? Sadia Dehlvi 
met a cross section of important 
personalities in Pakistan to assess 
their views. Excerpts: 

Mr Rahman (Ediror of the weekly 
Viewpoint): “Nine years of Pakis¬ 
tan’s political life have been wasted. 
There has been no change in the 
political polarisation of the country. 
Those who were with the PPP are 
still with them, and those with others 
are still there. By stopping the poli¬ 
tical process, solutions cannot come 
about. The enthusiastic receptions 
Benazir is receiving confirm that the 
people do not accept the present 
government as legitimate. We want a 
totally civilian representative gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Pakistanis are afraid of this word 
‘stability*. We had 10 years of stabil¬ 
ity under Ayub Khan and the mo¬ 
ment he went away, Pakistan was 
dismembered. Martial law gives a 
very deceptive stability. In 1973, we 
had an agreement on the Federal 
Constitution, but during these nine 
years the basis of the federal struc¬ 
ture has been eroded. The four pro¬ 
vinces of Pakistan are pulling in 
different directions. This is a result 
of martial law, just as it happened in 
1969 in East Pakistan. 

“General Zia’s selective and 
hypocritical misu.se of the Islamic 
slogan has damaged greatly the peo¬ 
ple’s faith. He does not apply Islam 
on himself, but on the very poor 
people. He may be offering prayers 
and fasting, but that is not enough. 
So far as political requirements and 
institutional Islam are concerned, he 
cuts a sorry figure. He wants to 
become a “mir-ul-mominin” (reli¬ 
gious head) without being elected, he 
does not impose Islamic principles on 
the at my, he is one Khalifa who 
benefits from Bait-ul-maal (state tre¬ 
asure). Why, he even performs Haj 
on state expense. He imposes Islamic 
punishment without Islamic justice. 
Gen. Zia has tried to create a 
bureaucracy of religious leaders. We 
don’t give in to fundamentalist press¬ 
ure. Despite all the rigging by Gener¬ 
al Ayub Khan, Fatima Jinnah, a 
woman, got a considerable number of 
votes. In fact all religious parties are 
raising leftist slogans. Islam is not 
the problem in Pakistan. It is not in 
danger here. The state is." 

Mr Tufail (An editor with the Jang 
Group of newspapers): “Martial law 
never .solves any problem. Problems 
just accumulated all these years. 
Bureaucracy has become very strung. 
The President himself said that cor¬ 
ruption has increased more than fifty 


Viewpoints 

per cent. Bhutto’s family represents 
martyrdom. And Benazir is moving 
forward, promising to solve the 
accumulated problems. We have 
been relieved of press advice, and 
pressure from the government. F.ar- 
iier, we could not publish Bhutto's 
name, we could just refer to him as 
an ex-prime minister. I must admit 
though, that -we have more freedom 
under Gen. Zia's martial law than 
that of Ayub Khan.” 

Salman Taseer (Spokesman of the 
PPP and a biographer of Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto); “This government has never 
received a jolt of this significance 
before. They had this democratic 
facade, with various constitutional 
structures that Gen. Zia had built 
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around himself and he was looking 
for the civilian government to be the 
sand bag between the real democra¬ 
tic opposition and his position. They 
thought that we don’t have the orga¬ 
nisation and, after a few public ral¬ 
lies, Benazir will fizzle out. They 
underestimated the undercurrents 
against this government. The effect 
has been overv/helming. Hundreds of 
thousands of people waiting all night 
to receive a politician. 1 don’t think it 
has happened even for Gandhi. 

“Look at me, the way I’m talking 
now. Four months ago, I would have 
been arrested for it, 1 have been 
arrested six times for what I would 
call reasonable political activity. 
We’ve seen the strong .support for 
democracy and the position for a 


confrontation is building up. When 
we are ready, we’ll ask people not 
just to attend public meetings, but to 
do certain things And not to do 
certain things. There has already 
been an attempt to assassinate Be¬ 
nazir. We filed an FIR against Gen. 
Zia. Already, everyone is trying to 
join our party. The counsellors, their 
first election coming up in about four 
months, are ready to resign and 
block seals in hundreds for our party. 
“I believe he'.s (Zia) an army man to 
the civilian and a civilian to the 
army. The armv knows his game. The 
referendum was his death-knell. It 
proved to even his peers ihat he had 
no support in Pakistan We are not 
scared of fundamentalism either. It 
IS only when there has been no open 
politics that, hiding under the skirts 
of martial law. the fundameiiiaUstS 
have gained some sort of control. But 
every lime in elections, they have 
been thrashed.’" 

Dr Mubasshar Hasan (Finance minis¬ 
ter under Bhutto and one oi the 
founders of the PPP): “Benazir’s 
absolutely unprecedented welcome 
is the decision of the overwhelming 
majoritv of Pakistan. Apparently, 
the masses resetn Gon. Zia. They 
have put all their bets on Benazir, 
having chosen her above other 
opposition leaders. In a way, the 
people arc paying a debt to Mr. 
Bhutto whom they loved. After his 
execution they realised he was killed 
because of them. 

“The biggest similarity between Mr 
Bhutto and Benazir is that they are 
both devoted to the masses of 
Pakistan.” 

Jahangir Badr (President of the PPP, 
Punjab): “We have travelled over 
Punjab and the people have been 
very responsive. J'he masses want 
not just democracy, they want a 
revolution. Ours is not just ii demo¬ 
cratic struggle, we will bring about a 
revolution. Within the party. Be¬ 
nazir’s leadership is unquestioned. 
We can do without thepn .'.idasand 
Jatois.” 

General Tikka Khan (Sectetarv- 
gencrat. PPP); “I have been rbrown 
into politics because of Geii '/i.v-* 
because we don’t believe in the re¬ 
ferendum. It was the biggesi fraud in 
the subcontinent. A whole lot of 
ex-military people are in the PPP. 
Benazir, at 33. is fully qualified ro 
become the prime minister of the 
country. If in India a woman can rule, 
then why not in Pakistan? Those who 
think otherwise will be thrown out of 
the party.” 
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Revott of the OM Guard? 


Keivul Vr'i'ind anulysns the fallout of the expulsion of Pranab Mukherjee 
unci the notices on the three Congress (1) dissident leaders 


T hat Kajiv Gaiulhi and his cutetie 
are amateurish was known. But 
it was nut expected that a 
change in the attitude of a sec¬ 
tion of the media in the last three or 
four months would shake their self- 
confidence. Yet tltis is just what has 
happened. This has manifested itself 
in Rajiv Gandhi's panicky reaction 
resulting in the expulsion of Pranab 
Mukheijee and suspension of the 
“thiee musketeers”, namely, A.P. 
Shaima, Sripati Mishra and Prakash 
Mehrutra. Their activities did not 
ainuuiit to more than normal mur- 
inuts in a big paity. Similarly, Kam- 
lapati Tiipathi’s letter was the 
grumbling of an old man. 

Kamlapati 'fVipathi ronld have 
been huinouied only if Rajiv Gandhi 
vi.sited his house. But Rajiv Gandhi’s 
over ieaclioii has given the noinial 
murmuring a shape of rebellion In 
fact, union, home minister P.V, 
Narasimha Rao, who was consulted 
by Rajiv Gandhi on the issue, coun¬ 
selled restraint, but the two im¬ 
petuous Atuns—-Arun Nehru and 
Arun Singh—convinced their chief 
that Mb' Tiipathi’s letter was a chal 
lenge to his leadership and that he 
had to demonstrate to the country 
that he was a strong man. The same 
psychology of showing oif his firm¬ 
ness prevented Rajiv Gandhi from 
budging on the Muslim Personal Law 
Bill. But if Indira Gandhi’s political 
breakthrough came when she in¬ 
sisted on conscience-voting in the 
presidential elections, it is to be seen 
whether Rajiv Gandhi's refusal to 
allow conscience-voting on the Bill 
could mark the beginning of a re¬ 
verse trend. Rajiv Gandhi obviously 
I wanted that the heavy blow he was 
delivering to the four Coiigre.s.s lead- 
si s would stamp out mutmuiings in 
III!' pai iy which he mriectly believes 
I')((!■! gi„vv into widespread dissi- 
1 diiKi- jial idtiniatelv challenge his 

j h-iulei -.Inp 

. Hui K-))iy tiaiidhi did not succeed 
moth in .uluevnig his objective. 
Kamlapati rripaiiu. the "titular 
head ’ ot those wiio have n<<w turned 
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into rebels, has nut been touched. It 
was his 11 page letter to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi which fired (he first salvo. He 
then made it known that he had 
refused to sign the expulsion and 
suspension letters. He followed this 
up by telling the piess that he had no 
evidence with him which could jus¬ 
tify the action against the four Con¬ 
gress leaders. Later. Mr Tripathi 
wrote a formal letter to Rajiv Gandhi 
not to take action against the four 
leaders. In a way Kamlapati Tri¬ 
pathi has dared Rajiv Gandhi to take 
action against him. 

The situation in the Congress is 
certainly not yet ripe for any large- 
scale rebellion. But Tripathi’s de¬ 
fiant stand will give heart to dissi- 


Kamlapati Tripathi: disillusioned? 



dents at the state level to assert 
themselves in the coming organisa¬ 
tional elections. Some of the poten¬ 
tial dissidents are likely to make use 
of this opportunity to seek accom¬ 
modation on relatively better terms 
in the organisational elections. Those 
who are sure of themselves may fight 
it out, notwithstanding large- 
scale bogus membership. Those who 
are trying to exploit the situation to 
secure their position are Vidya Char- 
an Shukla, Hiteswar Saikia and Dar- 
bara Singh among others. Gundu Rao 
is also exploring the possibilities of 
accommodation. But people like 
Jagannath Mishra and Madhavsinh 
Solanki who have bases of their own 
are preparing to fight a grim battle in 
the organisational elections. Any 
state leader who consolidates his 
independent support base is a poten¬ 
tial threat to Rajiv Gandhi’s unchal¬ 
lenged leadership. But the most in¬ 
teresting thing to watch will be: what 
will the Brahmin lobby in Uttar 
Pradesh do? 

It will be an oversimplification to 
term this dissidence phenomenon as 
a Brahmin revolt because it includes 
people like Madhavsinh Solanki, a 
leader of the backward castes, and 
Hiteswar Saikia, a leader of the 
minorities in Assam. Even Pranab 
Mukherjee’s politics is caste-free. 
•However, in UP. it is mainly the 
Brahmin lobby which is leading the 
rebellion. In this state, right from the 
days of the national movement, 
Brahmins have been the mainstay of 
the Congress. After the fragmenta¬ 
tion of the castes, it has been the 
Brahmin, Harijan and Muslim 
alliance which has enabled the Con¬ 
gress to win elections. The first 
attempt to dislodge the Brahmin lob¬ 
by in UP was made hy the late Sanjay 
Gandhi when he made Visbwanath 
.Pratap Singh the chief minister. The 
experiment was not successful. Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh resigned in a 
huff after there were allegations of 
false police encounters in the garb of 
anti-dacoity Derations. Indira Gan- 
dhi sent Narain Putt Tiwari as the 
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In happier times: Sripati Mishra with R^jtv Gandhi 


chief minister before the last par¬ 
liamentary elections. So long as In- 
|(^ dira Gandhi was alive, she was tre- 
U ated as the supreme leader of the 
Brahmin lobby. After her death this 
lobby looked UP to Kamlapati Tri- 
pathi and'that'was his strength. 

T he rumblings began at the Con¬ 
gress centenary session in Bombay. 
The Punjab and Assam election de¬ 
feats had begun to cast their shadow. 
Congressmen could not stomach Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi’s explanation that “the 
Congress lost but the country won” 
in Punjab and Assam. His thesis was 
rebutted at a meeting of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee. His pres¬ 
idential speech, which was a 
wholesale condemnation of the Con¬ 
gress party since independence,rub¬ 
bed salt into the wounds of Congress¬ 
men. Madhavsinh Solanki took a 
calculated step to formalise the mur- 
murings when he shot off a letter to 
the Prime Minister and leaked the 
letter to the press. It was a game 
calculated to test, not meant to pre¬ 
cipitate any crisis. When Solanki 
faced a barrage of opposition, he 
retreated. It was also not part of an 
I orchestrated move. But Solanki’s tac¬ 
tical retreat did not deter others. 
Arif Mohammad Khan’s resignation 
from the union cabinet on a princi¬ 
pled issue and a wave of subdued 
sympathy in the party for him was 
the signal to a small dissident group 
that the time was ripe to launch an 
orchestrated move. This culminated 
in Tripathi’s letter, which attacked 
the Punjab and Assam accords and 
the Muslim Personal Law Bill, apart 
from arbitrary organisational prac¬ 
tices. 

Pranab Mukherjee followed this 
up with an interview in The Illus¬ 
trated Weekly of India and a letter to 
the Prime Minister requesting him to 
allow conscience-voting on the Mus¬ 
lim Personal Bill. Rajiv Gandhi 
knows that practically all the Hindu 
Congress (I) MPs, in their heart of 
hearts, are opposed to the Bill. 

That Rajiv Gandhi would at some 
time face some sort of rebellion was 
inherent in the situation. His 
ascendancy represented a gener¬ 
ational change. Had it not been the 
emotionally-surcharged atmosphere 
created by Indira Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion, the opposition to Rajiv Gandhi 
would have shown up much earlier. 
Mrs Gandhi’s power structure repre¬ 
sented roughly the age-group of 60- 
plus. Pranab Mukherjee in his early 
Fifties was an exception. Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, when she came to power in 1966, 
also represented a generational 
change. Apart from other factors, the 


Syndicate or old Congress provided 
stiff resistance to this generational 
change. Part of the dissidence phe¬ 
nomenon which Rajiv Gandhi is fac¬ 
ing is also a manifestation of the 
resistance to generational change. 
Kamlapati Tripathi and A.P. Shar- 
ma, for instance, are making the 
ditching of old Congressmen and 


‘Indira loyalists’ as the main thrust of 
their grudge against Rajiv Gandhi. 

The other stream of dissideitce has 
been caused by Rajiv Gandhi’s high¬ 
handed and arbitrary manner of 
functioning. This is no different from 
the style of functioning of Indira 
Gandhi. But Congressmen suffered 
humiliation at the hands of Indira 
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Gandhi because she had established 
her political and mural supremacy 
and could get them elected. When 
this capacity of hers was in doubt in 
1977, only a handful of Congress 
leaders went with her when she split 
the party. Her ranks swelled over¬ 
night following her victory in Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka in 1978. Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi has vet to establish a 
similar political and moial authority 
which would make them, tolerate his 
high-handedness. The dfclining elec¬ 
toral performaiu't; under his lead- 
I er.ship has become the cause of dissi- 
deuce. 

The third stream of di.ssidence is a 
result of policy issues. Desjnte some 


corrective steps, the impression per- 
.sists that a pro-rich slant has been 
given to economic policies, which has 
resulted in confusion in the firm 
constituency of the Congress, name¬ 
ly, the rural and urban poor. The 
Punjab accord and the Assam accord 
have also strengthened dissident ten¬ 
dencies. These accords have des¬ 
troyed the political future of Con¬ 
gressmen in Punjab, Haryana, Rajas¬ 
than, Assam, West Bengal and Tri¬ 
pura. To add to those is the Muslim 
Personal Law Bill w hich goes against 
the ethos of the Congress which has 
always worked for social reforms. 
The Bill is being considered as a 
surrender to Muslim fundamental¬ 


ism. Rajiv Gandhi tried to counter 
this by conniving in the opening of 
the Ram Janam Bhoomi temple at 
Ayodhya. Congressmen are now 
realising the disastrous political fall¬ 
out of these steps. Rajiv Gandhi’s 
politics of appeasing Muslim and 
Hindu fundamentalist has boomer- 
anged. Congressmen in the Hindi 
heartland are afraid that with the 
fundamentalists capturing the lead¬ 
ership of Hindus and Muslims, the 
Congress is in danger of falling be¬ 
tween two fires. Similarly, in the 
south, because of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
policy towards the Sri Lankan 
Tamils, both the Congress and its 
ally, the AIADMK, are politically 


"I am Entitled to Respect as One of the 
Builders of the Congress! I)” 

Suspended Congressman Anant Prasad Sharma told Sunday 


n gWhut do you have to say 
Wf • about your suspension? 

A: When the pieseni Congiess(l) 
was funned on Januai y 1978, at the 
convention of Congressmen, there 
were four stgnaiories, A. P. Sharma, 
Narasimha Rau, Buta Singh and 
Margatham Chatidrashekar. I was 
then an elected member of the 
CWC(I). This convention was called 
at the Vithalbhui Patel House pre¬ 
mises. A big pandal had been 
erected, and Pandit Kamlapati Tri- 
pathi presided. Panditji proposed 
Indira Gandhi’s name for presi 
dentship, I .seconded it. Thus, the 
Congress(i) was born. I had always 
.stood by Indira Gandhi, even after 
her government left in March 1977. 
(I was a minister of state in her 
council of ministers then). There 
were verv few of us with her, 1 took 
her to Belchi. 1 organised her trip to 
London thiough the Indian Over¬ 
seas Congress. Ever since 1969, 
there were three PCC presidents 
who always supported her—1 as the 
Bihar PCC chief, Zail Singh as the 
Punjab PCC chief and Kamlapati 
; I Tripathi as the UP PCC chief. I 
i ; have not only been a devoted Con- 
! giessman but one of the staunchest 
. I supporieis and followers of the In- 
j (lira C.andhi Congiess. Por such a 
j i pet son to he su(ldenly suspended 
I ! front the party it is .shucking. I was 
I j hurt 

j y. hot. surely, with your con- 
k 
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tinning dissident activities, you 
must have expected it? 

A: No, never. Absolutely not. 1 
never dreamed such a thing would 
happen. After my suspension I was 



A.P. Sharma 


sent a letter which said that 1 had 
consistently campaigned to deni¬ 
grate the organisation and leader 
and had thereby indulged in anti¬ 
party activities. Besides this, no¬ 
thing was said. What anti-party 
activities am I being accused of? On 
the labour front, I have a great deal 
to my ciedit. At one stage the 
INTUC had gone against Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi. In 1978, when 1 became presi¬ 
dent of the INTUC, I brought the 
whole organisation back into the 
Congress fold. So much .so, that in 
December 1979, I got a resolution 
passed at the INTUC general coun¬ 
cil meeting calling upon all mem¬ 
bers to vote for the Congress(l) in 
the 1980 general elections. Some¬ 
one who has done such a lot of work 
for the party need not prove his 
loyalty. 

I am 66 now. The suspension has 
hurt me deeply. 1 liave replied to 
the letter. As a faithful Congress¬ 
man, my position of prestige has 
been damaged; so I have appealed 
for withdrawal of the order. 

After 1977, people were afraid of 
Mrs Gandhi—even in the Copgres- 
s(I). There were many in the party 
who said she was finished.! The 
same persons are today holding 
responsible positions in the party. 
At least I am entitled to respect as 
one of the builders of the Con- 
gress(I). 

MtHvlawud by Nknul MMra 

. f . II I'll I II I 








doomed. 

The expulsion of Pranab Mukher- 
jee and the suspension of the “three 
musketeers” have not removed the 
causes of di.ssidence. The sudden 
action of Rajiv Gandhi will only 
drive the disvsidents’ activities under¬ 
ground. The dissidents, however, will 
feel emboldened if no action is taken 
against Kamlapari Tripathi. Indira 
Gandhi faced the inner-party chal¬ 
lenge in 196^ by launching a policy- 
oriented offensive like the nationa¬ 
lisation of banks and the abolition of 
privy purses. Rajiv Gandhi, on the 
other hand, has combined the offen¬ 
sive again.st dissidents with steps like 
the Muslim Personal Law Bill. While 
Indira Gandhi depended on progres¬ 
sive sections, Rajiv Gandhi is relying 
on the conservatives. Indira Gandhi 
carved out a solid constituency 
among the women; Rajiv Gandhi is 
alienating them by the Muslim Bill. 
Indira Gandhi appealed to the youth; 
Rajiv Gandhi is appealing to the 
septiments of the traditionalists 
through the Mu.slim Bill. While In¬ 
dira Gandhi promised victory to Con¬ 
gressmen, Rajiv Gandhi is leading 
them to defeat in the name of saving 
democracy. While Indira Gandhi de- 


Arjun Singh 



« ■ Is the C<mgress(l) president 
* empowered to suspend or expel 
any member from the party without 
convening the Congress Working 
Committee (CWO? 

A: As long as the CWC(I) is not in 
session, the president of the party 
exercises all the powers vested in 
the working committee. 

Q; Doe.s his decision have to be 
ratified by the working committee? 

A; The decision will be ratified 
by the CWC(I) in due course. 

Q: Is the party being swamped by 
bogus members? 

A: The matter will be looked into. 
A bogus member is basically some¬ 
one who has not paid his enrolment 
fee. There are screening commit¬ 
tees to examine these cases. A per¬ 
son can become a primary member 
by paying one rupee. Then he can 
become an active member if he has 
been a primary member for 365 
days. The screening committees 


manded conscience voting, Rajiv 
Gandhi has denied it. But the 400- 
plus seats in the Lok Sabha, fortified 
by the Anti-defection Law and the 
level of disenchantment in the party 
suggest that a sizable rebellion in the 
party is not round the comer. In all 
likelihood, the cuirent phase of dissi- 


look into any objections raised 
against bogus members. Normally, 
these objections are dispo.sed of at 
the PCC(I) level, The AICC(I) only 
deals with cases of a grave nature. 

Q: Are you planning to take steps 
to check the entry of bogus mem¬ 
bers? 

A: The screening committees are 
doing their work... 

Q: There is a complaint that 
elected members are being re¬ 
moved from the CWC(I) and re¬ 
placed by nominated members. 

A: According to the (party) con¬ 
stitution, the Congress Working 
Committee can have ten elected 
and tgn nominated members. If 
among the elected members there 
are some of the president’s own 
men, it is fine. Otherwise, the presi¬ 
dent can bring in his own men. It is 
he who runs the party. 

Intenfhwml by Nfmwl Mitra 


dence will linger on till next year and 
the issue will be clinched either way 
depending on the outcome of the 
elections in Kerala, Haryana, West 
Bengal and Tripura. By that time, the 
prospects of the 1989 parliamentary 
elections will begin to haunt Con¬ 
gressmen. 















SPECIAL REPORT 

Countdown to the Expulsion 

The news that the CongressfJj’s working president, Kamlapati Tripathi 
hod shot off on ongry note to Rajiv Gandhi was broken by the Bengali 
daily, Anandabazar Patrika on 24 April, 3986. 

Shyamal Kumar Chakraborty, who reported the story, 
records the events which led to Pranab Mukherjee’s expulsion 


T he anfiry letter which the 82- 
year-old (Onf’ressd) working 
presideii', Kamlapati Tripathi, 
wrote to the party president. 
Rajiv Gandhi, on 22 April, heralds 
the third possible split in the 100- 
year-old party. The note sent on 
Mahavir jayanti day speaks of the 
manner in which the party and the 
central government is presently 
functioning. The veteran leader also 
warned Rajiv Gandhi that if the 
party machinery continued to func¬ 
tion in the way it is doing, the 
Congress would be wiped out. 

Kamlapati Tripathi has never been 
on cordial terms with Rajiv Gandhi 
or his party managers. What added 


fuel to the deteriorating relationship 
was the 19 January appointment of 
Arjun Singh as the party’s vice- 
president. To add to the controversy, 
there were a number of disgruntled 
Congress leaders from many states 
who felt they had been overlooked 
by the party president. The disillu¬ 
sionment within the Cungress(I) is 
not a new phenomenon; it can be 
traced to September and December 
1985, when elections were held in 
Punjab and Assam. The party lost in 
both states. Matters came to a head 
during the Congress centenary 
celebrations in Bombay when the 
dissidents put up a show of defiance. 
Rajiv Gandhi’s speech in the session 


only added fuel to the fire. Soon 
afterwards came Madhavsinh 
Solanki’s letter which castigated the 
functioning of the party. 

Pranab Mukherjee, Gundu Rao, 
Jagannath Mishra, Madhavsinh 
Solanki, A.P. Sharma and Prakash 
Mehrotra kept on meeting each other 
in' Delhi well after the Congress 
centenary celebrations. Then came 
the appointment of Arjun Singh. 
When the party’s working committee 
was reconstituted following Arjun 
Singh’s appointment, Pranab 
Mukherjee, the number two man in 
the Indira Gandhi cabinet, was 
thrown out of the body. Kamlapati 
Tripathi was angry with the manner 
in which he had been eclipsed by 
Arjun Singh and Pranab Mukher¬ 
jee’s ouster was taken as a warning 
signal. 

It had been decided by the dissi¬ 
dent leaders that they would write a 
letter to the party president to let 
him know their feelings. But when 
Solanki’s letter did not meet with 
much approval, the dissidents felt 
discouraged. A strategy was worked 
out. They would jointly write a letter 
to Rajiv Gandhi. The strategy did not 
find many takers and the idea was 
given up. Meanwhile, Pranab 
Mukherjee managed to convince 
Kamlapati Tripathi to write a letter 
to the party president. That too did 
not work out. 

It was then decided that Pranab 
Mukherjee would draft a letter, 
which Kamlapati Tripathi would 
write to Rajiv Gandhi. The letter, in 
fact, was prepared by the former 
union finance minister. The working 
president did send it to Rajiv Gandhi 
on 22 April. But shrewd that he is, 
Kamlapati Tripathi made the nine 
prominent dissident leaders put 
their signatures to the copy, of the 
letter which he kept with himself. 
The nine were Pranab Mukherjee, 
Gundu Rao, A.P. Sharma, Sripati 
Mishra, Prakash Chandra Mehrotra, 
Vikram Mahajan, N.K. Bhat, P.K. 
Thungan and Ramnagina Mishra. 
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Courtwv iho Times ^ Mm 


O n 23 April, this correspondent was 
informed that Kamlapati Tripathi 
had sent a letter to Rajiv Gandhi. 
When questioned, the veteran Con¬ 
gressman did not deny that he had 
sent a letter but he refused to di¬ 
vulge its contents. All he said was 
that he had spoken out against the 
present functioning of the party. The 
working president also informed this 
correspondent that he would wait till 
30 April for a reply from the party 
president, failing which he would go 
to the press with the letter. 

That Rajiv Gandhi had received 
the note became apparent on 23 
April when the Congress president’s 
political adviser, Makhanlal Fotedar, 
went to meet the octogenarian work¬ 
ing president. But Fotedar did not 
utter a word about the letter: he had 
only come to inquire about the veter¬ 
an Congressman's health, he said. 
Neither did Mr Tripathi speak to him 
about the letter. 

On 24 April, Rajiv Gandhi went to 
Rajasthan. Rumours about the letter 
seemed to be generating by the hour 
in Delhi. In the evening, nearly 50 
pressmen assembled at Kamlapati 
Tripathi’s residence to glean .some 
facts about the letter from him. But 
the veteran leader refused to budge 
from his earlier stand; no, he said, lie 
would not utter a word about the 
letter. Meanwhile, before leaving for 
•Rajasthan, Rajiv Gandhi had 
ordered P.V. Nara.simha Rao to meet 
Kamlapati Tripathi and smoothen his 
ruffled feathers. But Narasimha Rao 
was unsuccessful. That very night the 
Prime Minister on his return to Delhi 
held a telephonic conversation with 
Kamlapati Tripathi and was believed 
to have told him that he would talk 
with him about the letter. 

The next day, 25 April, the Prime 
Minister was supposed to visit Rajas¬ 
than again but he cancelled his prog¬ 
ramme. Instead, he sent an urgent 
summons to Arjun Singh, then in 
Madhya Pradesh, to return to Delhi 
immediately. The Prime Minister in¬ 
vited Kamlapati Tripathi to his resi¬ 
dence that evening at 6.00. The meet¬ 
ing was scheduled to last fur 20 
minutes, but it went on for about two 
hours and 20 minutes. It was at the 
meeting that the Prime Minister was 
supposed to have told Mr Tripathi 
that though the letter he had sent 
bore his signature, it had not been 
written by him. The draft had been 
prepared by Pranab Mukherjee, Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi informed Mr Tripathi. 
Kamlapati Tripathi was forthright. 
Yes, he said, the English draft of the 


letter was not his but the feelings 
expressed in it were certainly his 
own. That the outcome of the meet¬ 
ing was not happy became evident 
soon after Mr Tripathi returned 
home and talked about his meeting 
with the party president to newsmen. 

On 26 April, Mr Tripathi sent a 
message to Pranab Mukherjee to 
return to DelW from Calcutta. To the 
correspondents covering the goings 
on, Mr Tripathi opened his heart out, 
criticising vice-president Arjun 
Singh in the strongest of words. The 
veteran leader said that the program¬ 
me to enrol new members for the 
party in UP, Bihar, MP and Rajas¬ 
than was a calculated move to cap¬ 
ture the Congress organisation in 
those states. The loyalists in the 
party were thus Being pushed into a 
corner. 
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A meeting was held that night in the 
residence of Mr Tripathi. Among 
those who took part were A.P. Shar- 
ma, Sripati Mishra, Prakash Mehrot- 
ra and Shyam Sunder Mahapatra, . 
who had been expelled from the | 
party by Indira Gandhi. It was de- I 
cided there that a number of Con- | 
gress (I) MPs under the leadership of i 
Kamlapati Tripathi would appeal to, 
the party president to withdraw the , 
Muslim Women (Protection of Rights j 
on Divorce) Bill, The MPs would 
request the president of the party to 
withdraw the Bill or allow conscience 
voting on it. In other word.s, no whip 
was to be issued to the MPs on the 
voting of the Bill. On that day, Pra¬ 
nab Mukherjee sent off a note from 
Calcutta to Rajiv Gandhi advocating 
conscience voting on the Muslim 
Women Bill. Significantly, on that 
day, Pranab Mukherjee’s interview 
to the Illustrated Weekly of India hit 
the stands and queered the pitch for 
the dissidents. 

On 2 7 April, the AICC(I)’s general 
secretary G.K. Moopanar and Arjun 
Singh wftit to meet Mr Tripathi in his 
residence. They informed the veter¬ 
an leader rtat the AICC(I) party 
observers would meet the next day to 
take a decision about bogus mem- , 
bers. The working president was re-, 
quested to attend the meeting. Mr 
Tripathi was also told by his two 
visitors that the party president had 
decided to take action against some 
of the dissidents. Though no names 
were mentioned, the interview in the 
Illustrated Weekly figured promin¬ 
ently in the talks. Mr Tripathi, 
however, informed his listeners that 
no action should be taken against j 
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BRILLIANT 
more than 'tutorials’- 
A MOVEMENT! 

Tutorials’, in common parlance, suggests an 
emergency ward for exam casualties. The dictionary 
gives no such narrowed meaning to the word ‘tutor’ 
or ‘tutorial’. Tutorials can impart a wide spectrum of 
positive services, including helping ambitious youth 
outscore others in competitive exams, which is 
essentially what Brilliant is about. 

While student performance in exams justifies our 
existence, we nurse other goals, like holding up a 
student ideal to the nation’s youth. What the 
student is today, the nation is to-morrow. 

We zealously guard the opportunity we have to come 
in contact with some of the best brains among our 
students in a crucial phase of their growth, when 
they weigh their options for a suitable career. 

We wish to foster in our students a taste for the pure 
pleasure of problem-solving. 

We aim at imbuing them with a passion for study of 
natural phenomena to the point of emotional fusion 
with them. 

We would like our young minds to bend to the 
imperative impulsions of imperious logic as in 
solving mathematical problems. 

We wish to see above ail the discipline that steadies 
them while they are engaged in a self-oblivious 
objective study of the complex world around them. 

Our main satisfaction derives from assisting in the 
emergence of an intellectual elite ever anxious to 
have a hand in helping humanity forward. 


liBRILLIAWT TUTORIALS 


12 Masilamoni Mudolt St TNagor Madras 17 
Ph 4420W 443308 

eminence through excellence 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



anyone at that stage. 

On 27 April, Rajiv Gandhi called a 
meeting at his residence. He wanted 
to stem the dissident activity in the 
party. It was at that meeting that 
action against the four ^‘errant” Con¬ 
gressmen was taken. Around the 
time that the news about the disci¬ 
plinary action was released to the 
two news agencies by G.K. Moopa- 
nar, the dissidents were talking at 
the residence of Mr Tripathi. They 
were unaware of what had happened 
to them till Mr Tripathi’s daughter- 
in-law Chandra Tripathi informed 
them about the news. Those present 
at the meeting were stunned. The 
four wanted to know why the sudden 
action had been taken against them 
because they were all loyal Congress¬ 
men and had not indulged in any 
anti-party activity. As for Mr Tri¬ 
pathi, he was equally shocked. He 
told the waiting pressmen, that the 
disciplinary action had been taken 
without his knowledge. It was at that 
time that Mr Tripathi is supposed to 
have promised the four leaders that 
he would back them, come what may. 

That night, Rajiv Gandhi sent an 
emissary to Mr Tripathi asking him 
to give his assent to the disciplinary 
orders taken against the four lead¬ 
ers. The veteran leader, however, did 
not put his signature to the order. He 
made it apparent that he had not 
agieed with the action of the presi¬ 
dent of the party. Arjun Singh went 
to the Tripathi residence to escort 
the octogenarian leader to the Con¬ 
gress office for the 28 April meeting. 
Mr Tripathi, however, did not move 
out of his house. In Congress circles, 
the news of the disciplinary action 
received mixed reactions. While 
many did not want to comment at all, 
others felt it had been too harsh a 
blow for Pranab Mukherjee. 

By banishing Pranab Mukherjee, 
the party high command has made 
one thing clear; other dissidents 
could also meet a similar fate if they 
stepped out of line. But by expelling 
Mukherjee and by suspending three 
others, they have tried to divide the 
dissident rank and file. Now if the 
suspensions are revoked, Mukherjee 
will be left totally isolated. 

On 29 April, the party working 
president openly supported the dissi¬ 
dent leaders. "I don’t think Pranab 
Mukherjee, A.P. Sharma, Sripati 
Mishra, Prakash Chandra Mehrotra 
and otheis have done anything 
wrong. 1 can’t understand why they 
have been punished,” he told repor¬ 
ters. Kamlapati Tripathi is claiming 
that it is he who is the supreme 
leader of the Congress (I), probably 
because he had chaired the first 


meeting of the Congress (1) way back 
in 1978. It was he who had proposed 
Indira Gandhi’s name as president of 
the party. “Both Pranab Mukherjee 
and A.P. Sharma were members of 
the first working committee and Con¬ 
gress parliamentary board (CPB); 
Prakash Chandra Mehrotra and Sri¬ 
pati Mishra are good Congressmen. I 
am the wprking president of the 
Congress. What is the harm if they 
meet me or speak to me? Why have 
they been punished? Pranab 
Mukherjee hasn’t done any harm as 
far as I can see,” added Mr Tripathi. 

It is believed that the Congress 
president Rajiv Gandhi has been 
paying heed to the advice of a section 
of Congressmen who oppose Kamla¬ 
pati Tripatht. This has reached the 
ears of the working president and 
has incen.sed him even more. But he 
has not criticised Rajiv Gandhi. In¬ 
stead, he has reserved his anger for 
his opponents in the Up Congressil). 
According to sources, he has told his 
followers that a batfle for power, 
similar to the one that had taken 
place during the last days of the 


Mughal empire, has begun after Mrs 
Gandhi’s death. “Arjun Singh, Aruii 
Nehru, Arun Singh, V.P. Singh and 
Makhanlal Fotedar are all harming 
Rajiv Gandhi. We must see that no 
harm comes to Rajiv Gandhi. When 
Rajiv will understand that they are 
ruining him, 1 don’t know, but if he I 
does not understand it quickly, Rajiv ; 
will be doomed. And by removing a 
leader like Pranab Mukherjee, he 
will not strengthen the Congress' but 
weaken it.” 

Whether Kamlapati Tripathi’s 
prophecies will come true remains to 
be seen. But one thing is clear. If 
Rajiv Gandhi cannot bring Kamlapa¬ 
ti Tripathi into line, then another; 
split i.s perhaps inevitable. But if he' j 
does manage to mend fences with the ; 
working president, the .split will only ] 
be temporarily averted. Rajiv Gan- • 
dhi will definitely remain in powdr 
till the next Lok Sabha elections. But 
he will have to prove himself to be a 
good vote-catcher. If he fails, the 
dissidents will gain the upper hand 
and try to find another leader. 
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Barefoot Action 



I m t was swift and sudden. Exactly 24 

■ hours after the five-member 

■ Panthic committee had declared 

■ the formation of ‘Khalistan’, the 
Punjab Police, paramilitary forces 
and comtnando.s swooped down on 
the Golden Temple on 30 April to 
flush out the terrorists. This was the 
second occasion since Operation 
Bluestar in June 1984, that police 
entered the Golden Temple complex. 
The temple complex bad become a 
haven of terrorists and wanted ex¬ 
tremists since 26 January when sup¬ 
porters of the Damdami Taksal and 
the AISSF stormed the shrine, 
announced the disbanding of the 
•Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee (SGPC) and drove out the 
head priests of the Harmandir Sahib 
and the Akal Takht. 

The action started at around 4.50 
pm, shortly after the government of 
Surjit Singh Barnala had decided to 
deal with the extremists with an iron 
hand. Curfew was imposed in Amrit¬ 
sar and the Golden Temple complex 
was cordoned off by sten-gun-toting 
policemen of the Border Security 
Force. Soon afterwards, commandos 
who had been flown in from Delhi 
and personnel of the Punjab Police 
entered the complex and searched 
the Guru Nanak Niwas, the Guru 
Ramdass Serai and the Teja Singh 
Samundari Hall. They met with little 
resi.stance from the extremists and 
50 were rounded up. However, all the 
five members of the Panthic commit¬ 
tee had fled. The action which lasted 
a little over 4 hours was conducted 
under the direct supervision of J, F, 
Ribeiio, th(‘ director-general of the 
Punjab police who had camped with 
other senior officials in the city. 

While the decision of chief minis¬ 
ter Barnala to send the police to the 
Golden Temple was hailed wdth a 
sigh of relief by the Congress! 1) and 
all the opposition parties, the action 
had its fallout in Punjab: two senior, 
leaders of the Akaii Dal, Prakash 
Singh Badal and G. S. Tohra. res¬ 
igned from the Akaii Dal Working 
Committee whiJe two ministers quit 
the government. Two others followed 
suit and rumours were doing their 
rounds that there would be mass- 
desertion, plunging the state once 
again ui political uncertainty. 


(Left! Director general of Ihiitjab Police, 
,I,F. Ribeiro, and other senior officials 
inside the Golden Temple complex after the 
police action; (facing page, top) boots left 
outside by policemen who entered the tem¬ 
ple barefoot; and (below) CRPF jawans 
keep vigU inside Ihe GoMen Temple 


Photographs. Sondeep Shankar 
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Policemen on the Rampage 

1/1 \'(?l (iiioIIk'I' instdiK.a oj {wlicc bnituUfy in Bihar, a gathering of landless 
|)l^(lsnnts at y\/ival in (!nya district was ruthlessly fired upon, 
hyeu'ifness’fis claim at lea.sf 50 people died 


T he liloDi) '.i.niis iitue ajiaiii speak 
lit police I'ai l)iii isti' It was 
aliiiosi exacils fi7 veais alter the 
lalliaiiwallahattlt inassacie and 
the steiie was tpiite itminisi.eiit of | 
that iiit.tiiioiis eatiiage. On I'l .Aitnl, 
ill Aiwul villaf^e in Jehaiialtad siiii- 
division of (ktva distiict (Ht(iai ), at 
le.ist a do/eii peopk- (the unofficial 
toll is nitich mote) diopited dead and 
nianv othets weie in jilt ed when a 
platoon of trinper happv policemen 
unleashed a volley of Inillets from 
their steii puns. .\iid .this time too 
then' was onlv one outlet lot the 
people !■> escape. 

The victims who had patheied 
were not apitatinp .ip.imst impel iah | 
iMit: ihev well’ oiil\ landless latio j 
urers who had patheieil toi a Jana | 
I'.inchavat. soiiiethiup siiiiilai to the | 
miicli lalked iihoiu l.ok Adalat Ihe I 


i ineetinR was organised by the leftist 
Ma.'door Kisaii Sanfiram Sainiti 
(MKS.S), an oipanisation jiopular 
arnonp the landless peasatit.s m the 
so-called Niixuhte h(;lt in Bihar. The 
hone of contention wa.s merely a 
piece of land behind a few huts that 
belonped to seven Harijan families; 
the povetmttent had dt-cided that the 
land would po to Rameshwar Razak, 
a well to do llitrtj.in official who 
ailepedly used his influence in the 
coiridors of power to proeme the 
land. 

Razak did not live iitivwliere near 
j the disputed land .tnd the people 
who were attending the meetinp, it is 
said, broke the wall that he had built 
around it iind sat down for the meet- 
tnp. I'liis was loo much for Razak to 
toler.ite He lost no time in askiiip 
the iiolite .tt the neaibv Arwal 


fhana to holphim. And help he got in 
good mea.sure. vVhiie the meeting 
was nearly over and the people were 
loitering around, the polite appeared 
tjuite suddenly and arrested three of 
the MK.SS leaders. The people re¬ 
sented this and the word went round. 
By late afteinoon, about .S,000 people 
ini luding women and children from 
different villages assembled with 
banners to protest against the police 
action. The MK.SS leaders thought 
that since so uumy people had 
gathered they slu.iild address the 
peoide to tell them about the plan 
tied Mav Hay rally. They also decided 
to mourn the deaths of 20 people who 
had diet! a few days eat Her in c lashes 
with the Lorik Sena, the I'livate 
artnv of the Yadavs (a relatively 
well off ‘backward’ caste). 

But even before the shiilieed geef 
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An illustration showing how the policemen surrounded the mob and opened fire 


(martyr’s song) was over, about 250 
policemen surrounded the crowd 
that had gathered beside a primary 
school and a library (botlt ironically 
tiamed after Mahatma Gandhi). A 
police officer came and asked Bharat 
Ram, one of the leaders: “Who is the 
leader?” Bharat Ram replied: "Who 
do you want?" The police abused the 
organisers and the crowd shouted 
back. The police lathi charged. The 
crowd obstructed them with banners 
and the police fired teargas shells. 
According to one account, the police 
opened fire when the people had 
already started fleeing in different 
directions. But an eyewitness said 
that the police opened fire when the 
crowd started breaking the wall 
around the disputed land despite the 
firing of teargas shells. 

Many people who were not from 
Arwal did not know there was a blihd 
lane at one end. Thinking that they 
could escape, they ran in that direc¬ 
tion when, according to an eyewit¬ 
ness, the police fired from the Arwal 
police station killing at least 25 of 
them. The place was thick with clot¬ 
ted blood even days after the inci¬ 
dent. Eyewitnesses say -the police 
mercilessly dumped the dead bodies 
into vans carrying the injured to the 
Patna Medical College Hospital 
(PMCH). It is learnt that they'dis¬ 
posed of some bodies at a burning 
ghat on their wi^. 

The director ‘general of Bihar 


Police, S.B. Sahay, said that only 53 
rounds were fired killing 11 “Naxa- 
lites” on the spot and causing injury 
to 20. However, eyewitnesses denied 
that they were-Naxalites and said 
at least50 people died. Sahay, on his 
part, claimed that the Naxalites in 
Jehanabad, Gaya, Bhojpur, Nalanda, 
Rohtas and Patna had become very 
active. The home commissioner, B.K. 
Singh, said that the Naxalites had 
given notice for grabbing the dis¬ 
puted land at Arwal and had defied 
prohibitory orders. He said that 50 
people who had gathered there 
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broke a pucca wall and as soon as the 
superintendent of police arrived he 
was attacked by the mob. But said 
one of the victims who lay injured at 
PMCH; “Innocent people were killed 
while the Naxalites ran away.” 

At PMCH where some journalists 
had rushed to see those who were 
injured in the firing, the police were 
as harsh as ever. They did not allow 
this correspondent to see the victims 
who were lying on the floor. Not a 
single representative from the fami¬ 
lies of the victims were allowed to go 
near them as they lay dying in the 
hospital. Mamata, a twelve-year-old 
girl who received a bullet in her 
thigh, lay all by herself. “Some of 
them were brought on Sunday night, 
naked with bullet injuries. Doctors 
removed the bullets in the emergen¬ 
cy ward,” said a nurse of PMCH. 
Eight of the injured died in the 
hospital. Policemen,who guarded the 
injured, saw to it that not* 

even the nurses or the dressers were 
allowed to speak to them about the 
firing incident. 

T he Gaya and Patna districts in 
Bihar are adjacent to each other 
and the Jehanabad-Nalanda belt is 
known to be a Naxalite area—^Arwal 
is situated around 80 km from both 
Patna and Gaya- There have been 
several disputes regarding land and 
property in this belt. For the last 
three years the administration has 
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been clamping section 144 in this 
area practically throughout the year. 
But since October 1985, the MKSS 
has held a series of meetings in the 
area. Last month, by a state cabinet 
decision, the Jehanabad sub division 
which includes Arwal was made a 
police district in view of it being a 
trouble-prone area, and C.K. Kas- 
wan, a Jat from Rajasthan, took over 
as the new superintendent of police 
barely three days before the carnage. 
The new SP who, it is said, was 
present during the firing, questioned 
the “audacity”ofthe people who held 
a meeting when Section 144 was in 
force and decided to teach them a 
lesson. But says P.K.Sinha, the gener¬ 
al secretary of the state unit of the 
Janata Party: “The government 
made Masauri a sub-divisional town 
and Jehanabad a police district. In 
spite of increasing the number of 
thana.i in these belts, the police have 
hopelessly failed to control the law 
and order situation. It means the 
police are taking sides with the 
affluent.” 

Police atrocities are indeed not 
rare in Bihar. Journalist Kuldip 
Nayar took out a procession with a 
number of students and other orga¬ 
nisations in the Jehanabad-Nalanda 
belt on 18 March this year and sub¬ 
mitted j memorandum to the govern¬ 
ment for justice and peace in the 
region. Interestingly, it was also on 
19 March that last year 1,5 innocent 
Adivasis were killed in police firing 
at Ban (hi m Sahibganj district. Pre¬ 
dictably, politicians have taken up 


the case of increasing police brutal¬ 
ity. Bihar’s former chief minister, 
Karpoori Thakur (who is now the 
leader of the opposition in the Bihar 
Assembly) has demanded an 
enquiry committee which should in¬ 
clude the president of the All India 
People’s Union for Civil Libertie.s, Dr 
Rajani Kothari, among others, to 
probe five instances of police atroci¬ 
ties in Bihar recently. Says Mr Tha¬ 
kur, “I have lost faith in this govern¬ 
ment and its administrative machin¬ 
ery. Bihar’s countryside is pas¬ 
sing through a reign of terror and a 
state of lawlessness.” 

There is panic in Arwal. Not even 
the CRPF jawaas who have been 
posted there have been able to res¬ 
tore the confidence of the people. 
They are afraid that the police might 
strike again any moment. They even 
refuse to talk to strangers about the 
19 April incident. In the neighbour¬ 
ing areas, the landless peasants have 
become apprehensive too. They are, 
however, ready .to fight the Lorik 
Sena which itself feels threatened 
and is seeking help from the police to 
fight the landless peasants. 

Dr Vinayan, the founder and 
chairman of MKSS, has been urging 
the hapless lot in Bihar to “fight for 
their self-respect”. In fact, those who 
are a little educated among the poor 
have;,already begun to say that they 
cannot be slaves of the landlords- 
anymore. Indeed, the landlords have 
grown to be so notorious that if a 
poor landless labourer and his family 


work for a landlord, the landlord 
often feels he can take liberties with 
the women in the labourer’s family. 
After the ghastly incident at Arwal, 
the Harijans have naturally become 
bitter. 

Meanwhile,. Bihar chief minister 
Bindeshwari Dubey has ordered pay¬ 
ment of R$ 10,000 to the bereaved 
families of the victims who have 
been officially declared to have died 
because of the firing. The Bihar gov¬ 
ernment has also appointed a one- 
man enquiry committee to probe the 
police firing. But Dr Vinayan is scep¬ 
tical of the committee. At the same 
time, a committee of 12 organisations 
has decided to undertake an inten¬ 
sive programme to mobilise public 
opinion against the 19 April incident. 
Dr Hargobind Singh, the convenor of 
the committee, said that “prelimin¬ 
ary enquiries” had revealed that the 
police firing was “most brutal and 
unprovoked”. He said that the com¬ 
mittee would demand the resigna¬ 
tion of the Bihar chief minister. Vliter 
all, former Bihar chief minister Ram 
Sundar Das did step down after the 
Pipra carnage. 

Strangely, the Arwal carnage hard¬ 
ly drew the attention that it should 
have. The opposition in the Lok 
Sabha staged a walkout for the 
second consecutive day on 30 April 
when the Speaker, Balram Jakhar, 
refused permission to raise the issue 
of the police firing on the specious 
plea that it was an issue to be de¬ 
cided by the state government! 
nrfrfcto OMwh 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

Deadly Vino 

Adulterated wine kills 22 people in Italy 


F or two whole days in March 
Italy's river Tanarao was red 
with blood as it wended its way 
through the rich vine-growing 
hills of the country’s north-western 
region of Piedmont. And on the oppo¬ 
site eastern flank, the authorities in 
the Veneto region had to ban fishing 
in ihe river Piave, near Venice, be¬ 
cause the fish in those waters were 
considered too drunk on certain 
wines to be safe for human consiunp- 
tion. Thousands of gallons of table 
wine had to be poured into the river 
and sea waters of Italy after what has 
, become known as the European wine 
scandal of the century which has 
already claimed 22 lives. The deaths 
have been traced to the adulteration 
of local wines with methanol or 
methyl alcohol which, in extremely 
small quantities, is traditionally used 
to fortify wines. But the killer wine is 
known to have contained as much as 
15 to 20 per cent of methanol, which 
is considered dangerous even at a 
five per cent level. 

The authorities are at a loss to find 
out why such adulteration took place 
in one of the top two wine-producing 
countries in a continent which is 
beset with problems of its overflow¬ 
ing wine lakes. The European Econo¬ 
mic Community, consisting of the 12 
Western bloc nations, alone has an 
annual surplus of about three-and-a- 
half billion or 350 crore litres of 
wine. A quarter of the total produc¬ 
tion last year had to be converted 
into industrial alcohol. 

One would imagine that there is no 
need to adulterate an item which is 
available in such abundance. But not 
so. An organised gang is out to strike 
at one of the country’s top export 
items. The mafia is usually involved 
in the big game of drugs, murder and 
high finance, leaving wine adultera¬ 
tion and the like to minor crooks. 
Only 30 people have been arrested so 
far. But the enormity of the crime has 
stunned the nation whose reputation 
as a wine producer may have been 
damaged for a long time to come. 
Experts have forecast export losses 
of up to 75 per cent over the coming 
few years valued at over 100 crores 
in terms of rupees. 

The effects of the slump in the 
wine industry are already being felt; 
,a large number of village communi- 
'des t^ich are dependent on this 


industry for their living have been 
badly hit. The wide-ranging nature of 
the damage stems from the fact that 
not one or two brands of wines 
but a whole rapge of them have been 
affected as wines from different re¬ 
gions are usually blended and sold 
under various labels. 

The best of wines can contain up to 
15 per cent of wines from another 
region. The famous Barbera wines 
from the Piedmont region, for inst¬ 
ance, contain a variable mix from the 
Puglia region where the adulteration 
is believed to have originally taken 
place. Whatever be the economic and 
medical repercussions, it will take a 
long time for the Italian wine indus¬ 
try to live down this scandal. 

Another country which was hit by a 
similar, but comparatively minor, 
scare only last year is Austria, where 
certain brands of wine were found to 
have been mixed with what is popu¬ 
larly known as anti-freeze liquid 
used by the vehicle industry to coun¬ 
ter the extremes of European winter. 
But, fortunately, no deaths were re¬ 
ported and the scandal faded into the 
background though not without a 
loss in terms of sales of Austrian 
wines. 

F or the past few weeks, however, 
Austria has had the misfortune of 
being rocked by an altogether diffe¬ 
rent kind of controversy surrounding 
Dr Kurt Waldheim, the former 
secretary-general of the United Na- 

Or Kurt Waidhiein 


tions and a contender for the office 
of President in the forthcoming 
national election. Dr Waldheim has 
been accused by the international 
Jewish lobby through articles in 
dailies like the New York Times of 
having been responsible for the 
death of thousands of Greek Jews, 
Yugoslav partisans and even Italians, 
while carrying out Nazi orders as an 
officer serving in the German army 
during the Second World War. 

The former United Nations chief 
has, however, denied any role or 
awareness of Jews being deported to 
gas chambers and concentration 
camps. He was only working as an 
administrative officer, far from the 
centres of atrocities, he has main¬ 
tained. The outgoing President, Mr 
Kirchschlaeger, has also absolved Dr 
Waldheim of any criminal past by 
saying that as a public prosecutor (he 
is a former judge himself) he would 
not dare bring any charges against 
the former first lieutenant of the 
German army. The evidence pro¬ 
vided by the records of the UN War 
Crimes Commission or their inter¬ 
pretation by the World Jewish Con¬ 
gress was too inconclusive to impli- 
cate'Dr Waldheim in Nazi atrocities, 
the outgoing President said in a 
nation wide television broadcast. 
The executions of the Yugoslav parti¬ 
sans by the German army, though 
probably known to Dr Waldheim, 
could be treated as part of a reprisal 
as so often happens in any war, 
added President Kirchschlaeger who 
asked the electorate to make its own 



judgment. 

F urther north in East Germany, the 
Democratic Republic has been 
celebrating its five-yearly congress 
with Soviet leader Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev as the chief foreign guest. 
Herr Erich Honecker, the 73-year-old 
East German leader, who has been in 
power since 1971, listed the technolo¬ 
gical achievements of his country, 
particularly in computerisation and 
robotics. ' 

An economic growth of 4.1 per cent 
in the first quarter of this year was 
unparalleled anywhere in communist' 
Europe, Herr Honecker pointed out, 
and by implication staked the East 
German claim tO being tht; piost 
advanced nation in the entire. Soviet 
bloc. 
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This self-praise from an aging lead¬ 
er must have jarred on Gorbachev’s 
ears who, like Rajiv Gandhi, has 
come to symbolise youth and self- 
criticism in the affairs of the state. 
Without questioning his host's lauda¬ 
tory claims, the Soviet leader used 
the German platform to stre.ss his 
country’s concern for world peace. 
Mi Gorbachev offered to cut down 
the size of Soviet troops in Europe if 
the NATO countries responded 
favourably. He has gone on record to 
.say that the NATO and Warsaw 
alliances themselves could be done 
away with. 

Coming as it does at a lime when 
America has exploded two nuclear 
devices in the Nevada desert and 
bombed Libya, the Soviet leader’s 




pious intentions are being viewed by 
many as a ray of hope in a lension 
ridden world. 

I n France, Socialist President Mit- 
terand and Conservative Prime 
Minister Chirac are preparing tor a 
showdown. The Gaullist led coalition 
government wants to rush through an 
economic programme which includes 
' an end to price controls, flexible 
working hour.s and tax amnesty for 
gold dealers, all anathema to the 
Socialists. Bur perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting part of the Chirac package 
l^ ihe creation of new job opportuni¬ 
ties for the youth and industries are 
lieuip offered subsidies at a co.st of 
about 4000 million francs to the 
national exihet|uer. 

The Piiitu' Munster has already 
called toi a vote in the national 
assembly entitling him to rule by 
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decree so that he can push through 
the economic package. Chirac’s 
right-wing coalition does not com¬ 
mand an overall majority in the 
Parliament or the Assembly and the 
Socialists may not be too keen to sign 
away their own authority. And the 
Communists and Socialists may very 
well accept the cooperation of the 
anti-immigrant extreme right-wing 
National Front to stop the Gaullist 
steamroller. Already more than 600 
amendments to Prime Minister Chir¬ 
ac’s bill for rule by decree have been 
submitted, forcing him to contem¬ 
plate plans for imposing a time limit 
on the debate, which otherwise could 
prove interminable. 

A cross the channel, a part of the 
United Kingdom is once again in 
turmoil. Last winter’s Hillsborough 


French President Francois Millerand 





agreement between the governments 
of the Irish Republic and Britain 
giving the Dublin government con¬ 
sultation rights over matters con¬ 
cerning Ulster has led not only to 
predictable protests but to a spate of 
violence. 

The Protestant-dominated pro¬ 
vince, which has a 40 per cent Catho¬ 
lic population, has in recent months 
witnessed the burning of shops and 
buses, the bombing of houses and 
attacks on policemen, mainly Protes¬ 
tants j by the loyalists themselves. 
Already a loyalist has died in police 
firing in the new divide that has 
surfaced between the loyalist major¬ 
ity and the equally loyal (to the 
British crown) administration. Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher has 



British PM Margaret Thatcher 


been branded “a criminal” by the 
Reverend Ian Paisley, Ulster’s Pro¬ 
testant priest and chief demagogue. 
Commenting on the attacks on the 
police, he said that he condemned it 
“unequivocally and unreservedly” 
However, in the same breath, he 
added; “But it must be said that 
other parties have acted criminally 
and the greatest criminal of all is Mrs 
Thatcher. By doing what she has 
done, she has brought us to the state 
we are in. She has placed Uie RUC 
(Royal Ulster Constabulary) in t^ 
frontline to execute Barry’s (Dublin’s 
foreign minister) law.” Another 
spokesman, Enoch Powell, who has 
become a celebrity since his in¬ 
flammatory anti-immigrant speech in 
1968, said that he predicted trouble 
if the wishes of the majority were 
ignored. 
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Cross-currents 


Shubhabrata 


R ajiv Gandhi has outdone his mother in a vital field. 
Indira Gandhi could not stop the press from 
criticising her. At one stage, during the Emergen¬ 
cy, she resorted to the unsavoury method of 
gagging it through officially-imposed censorship. In 
Rajiv’s India, the press has imposed self-censorship on 
itself. Not that criticism of the government and tjte 
ruling party is not published.Rajani-style criticism of 
men around the leader is permitted. If one were to get 
too close to the centre of power, then warning bells are 
sounded. Journalists are free to hold their opinions on 
political developments and personalities. Comments are 
free, but facts should be treated with the sanctity they 
deserve. Unfortunately, while reporting on the recent 
developments within the Congressd), comments and 
opinions have overshadowed news. A significant state¬ 
ment made by the octogenarian working president of the 
party, Kamlapati Tripathi, was almost blacked out by 
most sections of the print media. 

An impression has been sought to be created since 23 
April, the day the news of the revolt of the loyalists 
broke out, that the fire has been controlled. Kamalapati 
Tripathi’s remark made on 29 April in the presence of 
the entire press corps covering the Congress(I) party in 
the capital was blacked out, lest truth came out. 
Reacting to the expulsion of Pranab Mukherjee and the 
suspension of A.P. Sharma, Sripati Mishra and Prakash 
Mehrotra, Kamlapati Tripathi said, “Who founded the 
Congress(I)? It is me. It. was I who presided over the 
foundation convention of the Congress(I) on 1 January 
1978, on the Vitthalbhai Patel House lawns in New 
Delhi. The proceedings were held under my chair¬ 
manship and I proposed that Mrs Indira Gandhi should 
become the president of the Congress and that she 
should be given all the authority to nominate the 
working committee and the parliamentary board. People 
know this is how the Congressfl) was born. I can tell you 
that at that time, Mr Mukherjee, Mr Sharma and Mr 
Mehrotra were all with roe. Mr Mishra was co-worker 
with me in Uttar Pradesh and so he too joined all ol us.” 

Kamlapati Tripathi was candid about the credentials 
of the party colleagues against whom action had been 
taken by Rajiv Gandhi. “I do not know of any anti-party 
activity that they have done. I have never seen them 
committing any anti-party activity. I know positively 
that they are staunch supporters of this government and 
the Congress(I). 1 happen to be their leader and also the 
working president of the Congressd). They used to come 
to me for the past ten years. If they had any grievance 
they had the right to talk to the working president and 
they did. This cannot be said to be anti-party activity. I 
do not know why action has been taken against them. 
The Congress president must have got some reason on 
the basis of which'he has taken this action against them. 
Neither did I see nor do I know of any anti-party activity 
indulged in ?by them. So far as 1 am concerned, their 
talking to the working preadedt cannot be called 
anti-party activity.”' 

AmoniS the Etiglish dailies, only one newspaper pub¬ 
lished this statement in full. Even the wire services, who 
are normally supposed to transmit such statements 
without prejudice, did not report fully. Who abridged 
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the thoughts of Kamlapati Tripathi? Why was his 
statement not published in full? To the best of my 
knowledge there is no official censorship prevalent 
today. And journalists who write the truth (which can be 
deemed to be criticism of the present-day rulers) are not 
discriminated against by the media managers of Rajiv 
Gandhi. Then who is responsible for the blackout of this 
significant statement by Kamlapati Tripathi? 
Apparently, facts have ceased to be sacrosanct for a 
large section of Indian mediamen today. 

U under the Congress constitution, the party president 
is empowered to suspend an AlCC member, subject to 
the approval of the working committee. Ihe suspension 
of the three leaders, therefore, may be deemed to have 
been done in accordance with the party’s rules. The 
power to expel an AfCC member, however, rests solely 
with the working committee and before any action is 
taken against any party member, he has to be given an 
opportunity to answer the charges levelled against him. 
The party constitution lays down a period of two weeks 
which should be given to the erring member. In the case 
of Pranab Mukherjee, the constitutional provisions seem 
to have been overlooked. It may be argued that the 
present working committee is not an elected body but is 
an ad hoc committee nominated by the party president. 
Even so, if there be a body called the working committee 
to which Rajiv Gandhi has nominated his chosen ones, 
can he not trust this hand-picked forum when he wishes 
to take action against a political opponent? Inner-party 
democracy should nor be taken lightly. If a political 
party does not believe in democratic functioning, then 
its commitment to the democratic political system itself 
becomes suspect. 

The action against Pranab Mukherjee exposed the 
weakness of the advisors of Rajiv Gandhi who panicked 
at the slightest tremor. It is said that a remark by 
Mukherjee to the effect that there was no plan “yet" to 
split the party (published in an interview given by him to 
the Illustrated Weekly of India) caused concern and the 
rebellion was sought to be nipped in the bud. Now 
stories are floating as to how Pranab Mukherjee, who 
was the leader of the Congressd) in the Rajya Sabha in 
Mrs Gandhi’s time and had been designated to preside 
over the meetings of the cabinet committee on political 
affairs (the most important body of the council of 
ministers) in her absence, had been “overambitious” 
after her assassination and wanted to be sworn in as the 
acting Prime Minister after her death to ultimately 
capture power by manipulating the party MPs. Rajiv 
Gandhi, who was not even a member of the council of 
ministers was sworn in as the Prime Minister by 
President Gyani Zail Singh that fateful evening and 
later the people of this country whole-heartedly en¬ 
dorsed the dhoice when general elections were held. By 
having panicked at the plain-speaking by Pranab 
Mukherjee, Rajhr Gandhi showed that he does not have 
faith in his supporters. If the person to whom the people 
of India have given the largest-ever parliamentary 
mandate does not have the courage to face criticism 
from within the ranks of his own party, then democracy 
in India is under a threat. 
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The Stability 
and Success 
of an 

Organisation 
depends on the 
Strength of its 
Foundation. 


RALUS have indeed come a long 
way since its foundation laid 
over 130 years ago with a vision 
that the Company would grow 
into a stable and successful 
organisation dealing in 
AGROCHEMICALS. CONSUMER 
DURABLES ENGINEERING. 
PHARMACEUTICALS AND 
EXPORTS. 

1 oday it is with a sense of 
satisfaction we say that keeping 
with the time we have further 
strengthened our foundations by 
redeRning our objectives and 
taking such measures to 
pel petuate a progressive and 
result oriented Company 


It has been the result of a well 
conceived and purposeful plan 
which has helped the Company 
to secure its operating base; by 
utilizing our inhouse expertise 
and inherent strengths. 

To support the Company's 
future growth we continue to 
increase our R&D efforts. 
Emphasis today is on 
modernisation and 
diversification, a programme 
that is synergetic with our 
strengths and expertise. 

We at Rallis look forward to a 
future of ever increasing 
opportunity and growth for we 
believe “better people make 
better products for the 
betterment of people 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR/Khushwaot &noh 


Fool Proof F.P. 

I hope in the very near future the 
initials F.P.F.P.forFool Proof Fami¬ 
ly Planning will gain universal 
acceptance. We’ve been through the 
gamut of schemes starting with the 
rhythm method, the pill, vasectomy, 
the cafetaria approach, deterrents 
and incentives but our population 
goes on multiplying as recklessly as 
ever. The ideal of a zero per cent 
increase has become a pipe dream. 
Let us now give a chance to an 
entirely different approach. It has 
been noticed in the papers before 
now, been examined by innumerable 
committees of the health ministry 
and Planning Commission and then 
disappeared in the quicksands of the 
bureaucratic' bog. 

The fathers of this scheme are 
30 year-o]d Ainbala-born identical 
twins, Abhay and Ajay Saini. Both 
are engineers, they married the same 
day and are fathers of one child each. 
Besides, these interesting personal 
details are their pre-occupation with 
computers. They identified 35 major 
problems facing the country and fed 
them into their machine. Right on 
top as the first priority came popula¬ 
tion. At the bottom of the list was 
coin shortage. So they worked out a 
fresh .scheme of population control 
based cmtirely on incentives. It 
makes good sense to me; I can’t find 
any flaws in it. Bi iefly it is as follows. 

A couple who agree to sierilisaltun 
after they have one daughter will be 
entitled to a government bond of Rs 
1.25 lakhs encashable after 21 years. 
Those who do so after the birth of a 



son, Rs 80.000 encashable after 25 
years. Those steiilised after two 
daughters, Rs 00,000 encashable at 
ter 21 years; with two sons Rs .30,000 
encashable aftei 25 years; and those 
with a son and a daughter Rs 60,000 
encashable in the case of the daugh¬ 
ter after 21 years, in the case of the 
son after 25 yeais The scheme if put 
in operation will initially cost no¬ 
thing except the cost of printing 
certificates and be anti-itiflationary 
as the money ti-iiiaiiis available to 
the stale foi over two decades. 

Thii Sami biothei s assure me that 
they have canted out held lesearch 
on the sub.tect and eveiy peasant oi 
workei they spoke to eiithusia.siical 
ly enduised it. All it need-, novs is to 
be explained to the Prime Minister. 
That is where the buck stops 
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Myths About the ^Real’ Cinema 


yaasa—fK 

hirst-quencher 

know I’m putting my foot into it. 

! his is hot water territory. Sac- 
ji’gf Oiire I say it? Since sticking 
V net k out has been an occupation- 
liajciu d foi so many years now 
.hat else is new?j, here it is one 
ore time all warm and ready for the 
lopper block. 1 saw Guru Dutt’s 
va.isa recent IV and 1 was bored 
es. BORKf). As in Y-A-W N bored, 
nd more than a little agitated. Con- 
need, in fact, that there was some- 
ling drastically wrong with iny sen- 
bilities. How could 1 have reacted 
t the manner that I did (snore! 
hoosh! snoie! j to what has been 
belled a major classic, a landmark 
1 the history of our cinema? Insensi- 
ve, boorish me! Frantically, I made 
<cu.ses—first, tor myself, next for 
im. Generous as always (believe 
lat'^) 1 gave the filmmaker the bc- 
efit of the doubt. Maybe, said 1,1 
ould have responded better had I 
ot seen if at an afternoon show 
vhen all sensible people retire for a 
vo-tiour siesta I. Oi maybe I should 
ave srren it in the company of some- 
ne like Iqbal Masud (whose poetic 
aean in praise of the film had sent 
te scuttling to see it in the first 
lace). Mavbe my movie companion 
hatteied too much and distracted 
te from concentrating fully on the 
ubtleties of the masterpiece (in any 
ase. her running commentary on 
eople and places wc both know, was 
ir more absorbing). Oh hell, 
laybe—^just may be, 1 should have 
kipped the film altogether. And pre- 
erved a myth. Maybe. 

This is the most disheartening of 




experiences—the shattering of great 
expectations. The build-up to any¬ 
thing—an event, a performance, a 
movie, a book, even a person which 
often so completely overwhelms the 
imagination as to render whatever 
follows, a perfect anti-climax, i-’yaasa 
was a let-down. It left me cold, cold, 
cold, in place of high art, I .saw high 
melodrama. Instead of romance, I 
saw narcissism. Instead of substance, 
just shadows. Apart from the open-’ 
ing song sequence ("Jaane na... ”) 
picturised on Waheeda Rehman 
playing the most innocent-looking 
whore in celluloid history, what fol¬ 
lowed was so much sentimental 
kitsch, 1 could have keeled over with 
embarrassment and died. Yucky, 
maudlin fare. Gauche, naive and ego¬ 
tistical (like Woody Allen, who al¬ 
ways projects the women of his 
dreams as being madly in love with 
him. Guru Dutt, too, transferred his 
fantasy on film and had both 
Waheeda Rehman and Mala Sinha 
pining for him in Pyaasa). Some of 
the sequences were so clumsy and 
unconvincing that one felt like 
blushing watching them...Take, for 
instance, Guru Dutt’s early .scenes 
where he’s shown as a college stu¬ 
dent! One had to suspend all of one’s 
critical faculties to believe that this 
paunchy, obviously middle-aged 
gentleman was a college student as 
he’s shown arriving solemnly with 
books under his arm, sitting in the 
lecture room and having Mala Sinha 
make eyes at him. As the rejected- 
dejected poet, he walked around 
with an unshaven chin (Gulzar, now 
we know!) and a deep scowl across 
his pudgy face. For one, he looked 
far too well-fed to be a starving poet. 
Shunned by his family, friends and ^ 
true love, he writes hi^ly symbolic\ 
lines which are meant to reveal the. ^ 
hypocrisy of society, the avarice and ' 
selfishness of people around him and.' 
generally send the uncaring world on 
an endless guilt trip. Tedious stuff, 
which goes largely ignored during his 


life time. His dramatic success after 
his “death” is so exaggerated as to be 
absurd. Tell me which shair in India 
(or anywhere else in the world, for 
that matter) commands the sort of 
following that leads to a stampede at 
the press where his books of verse 
are being printed? Or do fans of a 
poet really flock in impressive num¬ 
bers for his memorial service, like 
Congressmen at staged Boat Club 
rallies? And all the while, the lovely, 
lovely Waheeda pines and whines for 
her poet who in turn is pining and 
whining for Mala Sinha, who has 
opted (sensibly) for dau/arinstcad of 
pyaar. Had it not been for those 
divine close-ups of Waheeda, where 
she sends such an erotic charge 
through the audience with just a 
supremely seductive expression in 
her eyes, I would have packed up my 
illusions and headed for home. Only, 
it was already too late for my siesta. 
Pyaasa successfully quenched my 
thirst...for more. 

Vijaya Mehta: Mistress 
of the Medium 

O n the other hand, a film that far 
exceeded my expectations was Vi¬ 
jaya Mehta’s Rao Saheb. I wonder if 
it will ever see the light of day, 
considering it is an uncompromising 
film made without any box-office 
masala. Powerful, searing and ex¬ 
tremely well-crafted, it is one film 
that has withstood the transfer from 
the stage to celluloid without any 
scars. I haven’t seen the play, but 1 
gathered from people in the audi¬ 
ence who had, that the cinema ver¬ 
sion was on a par with the original if 
not superior to it. The only weak link 
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in the film was Rao Saheb himself. 
Though Anupam Kher has come into 
a lot of praise for his performance, I 
found him mannered, self-conscious 
and decidedly uncomfortable in his 
delivery of English lines (of which 
there were plenty). As a barrister, 
who returns to his small village (“na¬ 
tive place” in Indian parlance), but 
continues to relive his days in Eng¬ 
land, he finds himself trapped in an 
isolated world in which he spends his 
time listening to western classical 
music, caressing the clothes of his 
English girlfriend, dressing foppishly 
in pin-striped suits, dousing himself 
with English lavender water and 
plastering his hair with French 
pomade. Sharing (but not really) his 
sprawling haveli with him is his 
widowed aunt (what a brilliant per¬ 
formance by Vijaya Mehta) and de¬ 
mented older brother. Into this de¬ 
pressing, claustrophobic world en¬ 
ters a young bride (Tanvi) and her 
country bumpkin husband (Rao 
Saheb’s tenants). The film is about 
inter-relationships—the tensions and 
conflicts that are released with the 
arrival of Tanvi. Strong, sexual 
undercurrents dominate the screen 
from then on...tackled with admir¬ 
able dextet ity by the director. Of 



course, tiie film raises many more 
issues, complex and contradictory, 
tugging and pulling at the main char¬ 
acters, exposing and exploiting their 
vulnerability and weaknesses. Rao 
Saheb holds the film more through 
his characterisation than Kher’s his¬ 
trionics. His weak-willed stance, dou¬ 
ble standards and hypocrisy finally 
underscore all his earlier progressive 


reformistic declarations. A splendidl 
celluloid portrait of a man who crow 
bles when finally confronted and 
called upon to put his ideals on the 
line and translate oft-repeated ser-M 
fflons into action. A man incapable ^ 
practising what he preaches. Howevi 
er, the show-stealer remains the 1 
haveli which almost becomes a char^l 
acter by itself in the film, brooding 
mysterious, sinister and doomed. . j'>| 
Such stuff as film dreams are made. M 
If Pyaasa disappointed, Rao Saheb J 
elevated. Immune to the sensitivity 1 
of the former. Touched by the turbU* 
lence of the latter..“thirsting” for 
more “Rao Sahebs” 

Arrrr-Ray? 

A nd then I saw two Ray offerings \: 

one after the other. Ray Sr’s Jai- 
saghar... Well, what can one say 
about perfection? But there is plenty 
to be said about Ray Jr’s Class 
Friend which made its debut on 
Doordarshan with so much fanfare, . 
Content, treatment and perform¬ 
ances apart (ail three mediocre), did / 
India’s premier filmmaker have to 
succumb too? “Satyajit Ray presents 
Sandij* Ray” was a bit like “Indira 
Gandhi presents Rajiv Gandhi” 
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Senseless Bloodbath 

i t was disheartening to read Death¬ 
line Punjab (20—26 April). Howev¬ 
er, the centre has taken stock of the 
situation and a note of hope was 
struck when Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray and Julius Ribeiro were sent to 
the state as Governor and chief of 
police respectively. Both of them are 
men of steel with a proven track 
record. Although the Congress par^ 
no longer holds the reins of power in 
the state. Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi should spare no effort to crush 
‘the menace of terroiism once and for 
ait. 

C.V. Aravind, Madras 

* The centre’s decision to come down 
hard on terrorists is a step in the 
right direction. It had tried to fight 
violence with non-violence but in 
vain. The government should deal 
firmly with the situation as hundreds 
of thousands of innocent lives are at 
stake. Every breach of security must 
be sealed promptly and a great deal 
of caution needs to be exercised to 
ensure that Punjab does not slip 
<back to the pre-Operation Bluestar 
days. 1 fully endorse the centre’s 
appointment of S.S. Ray as the Gov- 


K hushwant Singh’s write-up. The 
Parliament is the Elitist of Clubs 
(13—19 April) was interesting. But 
the readers expected more informa¬ 
tion from Mr Singh. He has given 
undue importance to Nargis and 
Jayalalitha. There was no mention of 
the recognised parliamentarian Era 
Sezhiyan from Tamil Nadu. 
Vellakal Era Kandiah, Aladiyur 
(Tamil Nadu) 

• I was delighted to read the re¬ 
miniscences of an MP who is also a 
noted journalist. Khushwant Singh’s 
tenure as a MP was significant be¬ 
cause of the fact that it was during 
his time in Parliament that the Pun¬ 
jab problem took birth. His views on 
Operation Bluestar became the sub¬ 
ject of hot debate all over the coun¬ 
try. Khushwant Singh, like a true 
nationalist,had welcomed the Punjab 
accord, but not blindly. He should 
nut be unhappy in leaving Parlia- 
meiu; rather Parliament should 
I mourn the departure of Mr Singh, 
i Rajesh Sahay, Jhumritelaiya (Bihar) 

! • AcciJiding to Mr Singh, “No one 
l^nerson in the history of the world. 
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ernor and J.F. Ribeiro as the police 
chief of Punjab. 

K. Chidanand Kumar, Bangalore 

• If the Sikh terrorists continue with 
their mischief in Punjab, the Hindus 
of that state should be allowed to 
form terrorist squads to counter 
them. The lenient policy of the Akali 

A Giant Bids Adieu 

neither dead nor living, neither man 
nor woman, held the destinies of so 
many people for so long a time in her 
hands, as did Indira Gandhi. No 
monarch ruled over so vast a terri¬ 
tory inhabited by so numerous a 
people as diverse in race, creed, 
language and ways of living as did 
Indira Gandhi.” But I feel this is not 
correct. China was under the rule of 
Mao Zedong for a much longer 
period. And what about the 
monarchs of the British empire? 
Minju Kuruvilla, Bangalore 

• 1 was moved to tears while going 
through Khushwant Singh’s farewell 
speech. What remains a pity is that 
Mr Singh has often been misunder¬ 
stood and maligned against by his 
rivals. Whatever people may think of 
him, he remains the greatest humor¬ 
ist in our country today. 

Sanjeev Kumar Sinha, Latheriasarai 
(Bihar) 

• After going through the articles I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
institution of Rajya Sabha does not 
serve any purpose in our poor coun¬ 
try. The posts of President and Gov- 


rulers towards extremists cannot be 
supported. 

Prahlad Ghosh, Calcutta 

• I share the apprehensions of Kewal 
Varma (Options Before Barnala) re¬ 
garding the growth of Hindu fun¬ 
damentalism. A time will come when 
the Hindus will be unitedly fitting 
the communalists. The future, in that 
case, would be far worse than the 
present situation. Some members of 
minority communities are deter¬ 
mined to divide the country once 
again by raising hollow slogans. The 
government should withdraw its poli¬ 
cy of appeasement. India is not for 
fundamentalists and communalists, 
whether they be Hindus, Sikhs or 
Muslims. 

Chamarulal Agrawal, Sonepur 

• There are ample opportunities for 
foreign powers to exploit the present 
situation in Punjab. The newly 
appointed DGP’s policy of ‘man for 
man, bullet for bullet’ is not right. Mr 
Ribeiro should devise a more concil¬ 
iatory method by way of which the 
terrorists are bound to surrender 
themselves. Chief minister Barnala 
should be careful not to exasperate 
the Hindus as that may lead to 
another Sri Lanka type episode. 

N. Ellango, Tirunelveli 


ernor should also be dissolved. We 
cannot afford to retain mere show¬ 
pieces. 

S.S. Raju, Bombay 

• It is sad that Khushwant Singh will 
no longer be a member of the Rajya 
Sabha. He is a widely-travelled and 
well-read man and one of the giants 
of the fourth estate. But if he was a 
spiritual man, he could have 
achieved more and could have 
served the country better as spiritual 
knowledge leads to the highest 
wisdom. 

A.N. Veera Raghavan, Bombay 

• While recapitulating his six years 
in Parliament, Khushwant Singh was 
as usual frank, forthright and sport¬ 
ing enough to make fun of himself. It 
is indeed a treat reading his articles. 
Rarely does an MP write about his 
own experiences or about his fellow 
MPs. The cover story gave us a 
welcome insight into the affairs of 
Parliament. Why should not persons 
like Khushwant Singh be granted 
another term? 

O.P. Bajaj, Jabalpur 






OPINION 


Glorious Past. Bleak Future 


T h 9 state of Orissa has just com¬ 
pleted so years but it has hardly 
registered any development in the 
different spheres (Orissa’s Golden 
Year, 13—19 April). The state has 
remained particularly deficient on 
the power generation front. In the 
last few years, many industries have 
come up, but they cannot add much 
to the state’s economy unless they 
are adequately supplied with elec¬ 
tricity. The present spell of acute 
power shortage started in December 
1985. In the last six years of the 
Congress(I) government, not a single 
power project was taken up. It is high 
time that the government woke up 
and did something for the state. 
Soumya Raajan, Bhubaneswar 

• Though modern Orissa is only 50 
years old, it has a glorious past 
dating back to the Mahabharata 
period. In spite of the rich cultural 
heritage the economic condition of 
the people of the state has not been 
upto expectations mainly because of 
historical, social and political fac¬ 
tors. Though there is not much shor¬ 
tage of funds, the result of planned 
development has not yet reached the 
poorest of the poor due to corruption, 
pilferage and mismanagement. 

M.H. Rama, Bhubaneswar 
e After going through the article, 
Fifty Years of Creativity, by R,K. 
Panda, I feel that the author has 


Times of Change 

G irilal Jain is quite right in observ¬ 
ing that once the editor is selected 
by the publisher he (the editor) 
should be given a free hand (The 
Signs of the Times, 6—12 April). In 
some newspaper organisations like 
The Hindu, similar problems do not 
arise as the editor is also the owner 
of the newspaper. Samir Jain seems 
to be a young man with lots of novel 
ideas. But he should not 
interfere in the working of his edi¬ 
tors. 

V,N. Narayanaswamy, Madras 

•Girilal Jain, Inder Malhotra, Preth 
Shankar Jha and Pritish Nandy are 
all experienced writers. Samir Jain is 
only a young, up-and-coming man. He 
should act in consultation with these 
veteran journaUsu who are responsi¬ 
ble for the growth of The Times of 
hdla. 

P. Bali, Lucknow 


deliberately underestimated the 
writings of Bibhuti Pattanaik who is 
considered a pioneer in the field of 
the Oriya novel. He is a master 
stoi^teller who has brought moderni¬ 
ty into Oriya literature. Bibhuti Pat- 
tanaik’s stories have been made into 
outstanding films like Maya Miriga 
and Seetarati which won national 
awards. Hisrecent work, Nasta Char- 
itra, is considered to be a master¬ 
piece both in terms of content and 
style. Butpnfortunately, the novelist 
has earned more envy than praise. 
Sudesna Rath, Balasore 

• R.K. Panda’s article presents a dis¬ 
torted picture of Oriya literature. 
While projecting sensational fiction 
writers like Bibhuti Pattanaik and 
Debraj Lenka, the author has conve¬ 
niently ignored the works of the 
all-time greats like Bibhuti Bhushan 
Tripathy, Umashankar Mishra, 
Haraprasad and others. The article is 
extremely patchy and misleading. 
B.K. Pani, Bhubaneswar 

• The article. Ruining of the Sun 
Temple, made painful reading; In the 
name of giving the century-old tem¬ 
ple a facelift, the government is 
doing more* harm than good by re¬ 
placing the old carved stones with 
ordinary ones. 

Robin Pala, Jeddha (Saudi Arabia) 
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A Critical Eye 


S hobha DS has only stated the obr 'l 
vious in The New Hindi Phii/unoi 
Heroines: He-men in Harem Pant$t 
(Impressions, 20—26 April). Notvi 
withstanding their success at t^i 
box-office, the present crop of Hindi] 
films is disgusting with no standard' 
whatsoever. The heroes and heroinet ] 
lack charm and elegance. As rightly! 
pointed out by Ms I^, the paucity of 
heroines in Bombay draws ths 
heavyweights from the south who 
quickly fade into oblivion. Worst 
still, the regional films are tiying to 
draw inspiration from the third-rate 
stuff churned out in Bombay as a 
result of which there has been a fall 
in their standards too. However, 1 
was happy to find Doordarshan tele¬ 
cast a number of good tele-films, one 
of them being Bandhan. What a 
change it was from the masala 
movies. 

T.S. Shankaran, Bangalore 

• I read Shobha Dd’s column with 
care every week but I was surprised 
to find the columnist commenting on 
Hindi films. It was an utter waste of 
space considering eveyone knows 
that most films made in Bombay have 
•reached their nadir in terms of stan¬ 
dards. I only hope that Ms D4 writes 
on topics which are more burning. 
G.S. Chandy, Bangalore 

• Shobha Dd casts her critical eye oA 
everything around her. The column 
invariably smacks of pessimism and 
at times the columnist laughs at 
someone, else’s cost. "Bottoms Up" 
was an amateur production and 
made no claims to professionalism. 
People who watched the show were 
amused except Ms Shobha Dd'. She 
was there with her pair of critical 
eyes. 

Jak Kapur, Bombay 


Loyal Soldier 

( have been mentioned in the cover 
story, Revolt of the loyalists (30 ; 
March—5 April) as one of the dis- ; 
gruntled partymen or dissidents. Thf 
allegation is entirely baseless. I am 
neither a disgruntled partyman nor 
am 1 a disiddent. I am a loyal Con- , 
gressman. I served under Indira Gan¬ 
dhi and I am now serving under Rajiv 
Gandhi. I am a soldier and 1 am now 
working under the dynamic lead¬ 
ership of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Hiteswar Saikia, MLA, ex-chief 
minist&r of Assam, Guwahati 
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I lPior South Asia, home of a billion 
people, 1986 is the Year of Be- 
^^nazir Bhutto, as 1985 'was the 
■ Year of Rajiv Gandhi. Her home- 
:oming on 10 April after two years of 
self-exile in Europe, has totally 
^changed the eight-year-old sterile 
; and sterilised political scene of 
; Pakistan. What began as a wave 
i turned dramatically into an avalan¬ 
che. For a month, the avalanche has 
I flooded all the four provinces of 
i Pakistan. As if by a magic wand it has- 
awakened 80 million people from a 
lllong political stupor. If the Benazir 


phenomenon can be processed into 
an instrument of political power, 
Pakistan will be released from the 
political grip of the army in the next 
two to three years. The restoration of 
democracy in Pakistan with an in¬ 
evitable restructuring of the coun¬ 
try’s relations with Afghanistan, the 
USSR, the US and India, will have a 
political impact not only on South 
Asia but far beyond this region. 

It must be added, however, that 
the scarlet euphoria created by the 
unprecedented mass rallies to Be¬ 
nazir Bhutto must be tempered with 
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the hard and stubborn realities of 
Pakistan’s politics. The charisma of 
Benazir, like that of Rajiv Gandhi 
and Ck>razon Aquino, is a charisma of 
association. Millions of people 
turned up in the Pakistani cities to 
see in Benazir the “tasveer” of Zulfi* 
kar Ali Bhutto. Charisma of associa¬ 
tion is often fragile. There are a few 
things common amongst Benazir, 
Cora Aquino and Rajiv Gandhi, as we 
shall see a little later. The great 
difference is that the “Peerless” 
daughter of Bhutto(that is the literal 
meaning of her name) is still a con¬ 
siderable distance from the capture 
of power. 

She has repeatedly compared 
Pakistan to the Philippines, General 
Zia-ul Haq to Ferdinand Marcos, and 
by implication, herself to Cora 
Aquino. But Pakistan is not the Phi¬ 
lippines, and Zia is no Marcos. The 
United States cannot and will not 
intervene in the politics of Pakistan 
as it did in the last phase of the 
politics of the Philippines. If Benazir 
Bhutto wins her epic political battle 
with the Generals of Pakistan and 
their not inconsequential political 
allies, she will be accepted by the 
United States. For, as an American 
official, just arrived in Delhi after a 
week’s probe of developments in 
Pakistan, told me, “We’d have no 
alternative.” 

Pakistani diplomats in New Delhi 
concede that the Zia-Junejo govern¬ 
ment did not expect that Benazir 
would raise such a great spontaneous 
political storm in Pakistan so soon. 
One senior diplomat who cannot be 
identified, observed, “The President 
evidently did not expect Pakistan’s 
political life to quicken so fast after 
the lifting of martial law.” From her 
small, spartan apartment flat in a 
high-rise residential bloc at the Bar¬ 
bican, in London’s busy city area, 
Benazir watched the quickening of 
Pakistan’s political pulse for more 
than 100 days before fixing the date 
of her return to Pakistan. The small 
flat, however, had become a hub of 
Pakistan's changing politics. There, 
she not only met leaders of her own 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) of 
different generational and ideologic¬ 
al groups, but kept a close track of 
the fortunes and the problems of the 
Movement for Restoration of Demo¬ 
cracy (MRD), of which the PPP is a 
leading constituent. There were re¬ 
ports in the Pakistani press, since 
denied by both Benazir and Prime 
Minister Junejo, that an understand¬ 
ing had been reached between the 
two, which facilitated her homecom¬ 
ing. The understanding was that she 
would not precipitate a. political cri¬ 


sis in Pakistan, which might provoke 
the Generals to reunpo.se martial 
law. Wiether or not an understand¬ 
ing to that effect was reached, it is in 
the common interest of both Benazir 
and Junejo that the process of demo- 
cratisation in Pakistan is not wiped 
out by a reassertion of the military’s 
control of political power. Moham¬ 
mad Khan Junejo cannot be pared 
with Cesar Verata who was the Prime 
Minister of Marcos and about whom 
no one knew much Junejo has play¬ 
ed his role as an “elected” Prime 
Minister rather effectively and skil¬ 
fully. However in the 1950s it took 
General Mirza less than a minute to 
throw out a popular leader like 
Suhrawardy, while another Prime 
Minister, 1. Chundrigar did not last 
more than 54 days* 

In her speeches and press confer¬ 
ences in Pakistan since 10 April, 
Benazir Bhutto has, therefore, done 
nothing to hurt Junejo and the cur¬ 
rent national Assembly. She has even 
spoken in mild appreciation of the 
Prime Minister. “The present nation¬ 
al Assembly can play a constructive 
role,” she declared in one of her 
speeches. She has focussed her en¬ 
tire attack on the martial law regime; 
on the fraudulent “referendum” by 
which General Zia absolutely arbit¬ 
rarily declared himself “elected” 
Pakistan's President for six years; 
and she has pointed her guns at the 
partyless election creating a power¬ 
less parliament which can function 
only at the mercy and the pleasure of 
the President who is also chief of the 
army staff. Indeed, with considerable 
political acumen, Benazir Bhutto has 
been cultivating the support of 
Prime Minister Junejo and his hasti¬ 


ly-created Muslim League partjf I 
an early election, free and fair, 
out any overt or tiovert military | 
terference, and with the polity 
parties taking unfettered part. R 
Benazir knows that thereip lies 
political future of Junejo and efl 
and every member of the presf^ 
national Assembly. As Altai Gaul^ 
editor-in-chief ot . South, has 
gested. General Zig has kept not oi^ 
his option but also the political'll 
struments ready to revert to miliar 
rule “after a decent interval.” H 
won’t wait if the Benazir avalap 
“degenerates from di.sturbance 
disorder, agitation to lawlessn 
confusion to chaos.” 

O ne must .praise the political mapt 
ity of the people of Pakistan an 
the general strategy of moderation <i, 
Benazir Bhutto for the fortunate ft 
that nowhere in the country, ftit 
Lahote to Peshawar, has the m 
enthusiasm and frenzy turned ini 
disorder and violence. From the 
ginning, Ms Bhutto made it clear thd 
she is for peaceful, orderly, legiri 
mate political change. The only w 
it can be brought about is throu 
fresh election as soon as possible* .A, 
first, she would give the presen 
regime two years to hold a mid-terP 
poll. But the unprecedented politida 
enthusiasm of the massive croptifil 
that greeted her all over Pakistet; 
made her demand an earlier polj: 
this very year, if possible. 

Neither she nor anyone elke evih 
thought that almost the entlt^it 
population of Lahore would coihe 
to welcome her on her return to t: 
city. The endless ocean of hun 
faces, the deeply-aroused voices 
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I iolitical resurrection, the convincing 
vidence that Zulfikar* Ali Bhutto is 
till the darling of the people of 
)’akistan, made her raise the pitch of 
ler political rhetoric. She asked Zui 
(I “quit or face the wrath of the 
i);'ople.” 1986, .she said, was not the 
■ear of dictators, and cited the li 
icration of Haiti and the Philippines 
com the long iron clasp of I'S- 
, tacked dictators. She imitated her 
Jther’s body language as well as 
. .'hetorical style. She put emotionally- 
charged questions to the mass of 
tumanity and asked for their 
tnswers, They roared bat k the 
Answers she expected tif them She 
pau.sed. A hush descended on the 
1 /ast crowds. And then she declared, 
! 'Your sentiments show that the end 
[ )f‘dictatorship m Pakis'tari is not 
i'jar.” She raised her arms, and held 
ter fingers in a clasp, symbolising 


against the Zia regime and against 
the United States “America ka jo 
yar hai, ghaddar hai, ghaddar hai.” 
“Surkh (meaning ‘red’) hai, sorkh 
hai, Asia surkh hai." “Benazir aigi, 
fnquHab lai gi " “Samraj ka qaharis- 
tan, Pakistan. Pakistan " These anti- 
US and anti-imperialist slogans left 
other groups of people cold Repor¬ 
ters described them as followers of 
Uhulam Mustafa Khar. When Amer 
ican flags were burnt near the Sher- 
pao bridge in Lahore, large segments 
of the crowds showed no enthusiasm 
The .Sind PPP leader, Ghulam Musta¬ 
fa Jaioi, was conspicuous by his abs¬ 
ence among the party leaders who 
welcomed Ms Bhutto at the T,ahore 
airport. However, it was Bhutto, 
Bhutto all the way. Hardly anyone 
refrained from responding to the 
slogan of “Jeevey Bhutto.” 

In her speeches, Benazir was tare- 




VI 


' Benazir Bhutto addressing a press conference at Lahore 


i^he unity of the people of Pakistan. 
! ^he frequently clapped as the crowds 
; shouted politically jubilant slogans. 
! They were the body languages of the 
i late Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. She took 
‘ care that the large masses of women 
. and peasants who thronged her 
i routes and came to her meetings to 

f see the “tazyeer” of the hanged lead¬ 
er were not disappointed. 

Thg slogans and the faces of the 
crowds also told Ms Bhutto some¬ 
thing^ of the hard problems that 
wouici demand her time once the 
storm raising tour of Pakistan was 
, Dver. I ho faces were overwhelmingly 
■'•■,t>ig, indication of a gener- 
.'n'tui! ili.ingc of the political tem- 
Ilf Pdki.stan There were 
j'hmisaiuls oi women, most of whom 
iwune unes(.;>ru(! bv their husbands, 
|l)ioih- IS ,)r ■ It was another un- 
imi'iakablo pii- if of a, different poli 
[tsi.ii climate. L.iige groups of young 
. men r.nsed the me,si militant slogans. 


ful to make it clear that she should 
not be seeking revenge on Zia for 
hanging her father. The PPP did not 
believe in the politics of revenge, she 
declared. “We have suffered re¬ 
venge. We have suffered torture. Our 
brothers and fathers have been mur¬ 
dered. We know pain. We know suf¬ 
fering. How can we believe in re¬ 
venge?" 

Only once did Benazir cross the 
limits of prudence. At her press con¬ 
ference in Lahore on April 11, she 
proclaimed with a dramatic flourish 
of language, “We could have brought 
down the government. Yesterday we 
passed all the centres of power—the 
cantonment, ministers’ houses, the 
Governnor’s residence, the Assembly 
chamber. The crowd could have 
burnt down all these centres of pow¬ 
er. We could have taken power 
yesterday if we believed in violence, 
but the cost would have been too 
high.” What she did not realise in the 


heat and flush of triumph was that 
the masses that had come to welcome 
her back home would probably not 
have risked the tanks and the heli¬ 
copter gunships of the army which 
would have hit back brutally if the 
mass frenzy had turned into ma.ss 
violence. It was an unmistakable de¬ 
monstration of the PPP’s electoral 
support in Punjab, this support was 
re-demonstrated in Rawalpindi, 
Karachi and Peshwar, though the 
PPP's electoral base outside Punjab 
is less than overwhelmingly strong. 
Mis.s Bhutto was wrong to read it as 
revolutionary political support. 

But she did not take time to realise 
that only by mounting irresistible 
political pressure on the Generals 
could she persuade or compel them 
to hold midterm elections. For a 
month, she took to mobilisational 
politics to build up that pressure. 
However, mobilisational politics 
must now yield to more mundane and 
much more difficult and cumplicated 
matters of party building, relations 
with the other political parties, the 
future of MRD, Pakistan’s future 
political set-up. its economic policy, 
its relations with Afghanistan, the 
Soviet Union, the United States and 
India. 

don’t have a General Ramos," 

I lamented Miss Bhutto, drawing 
a relevant distinction between the 
Filipino and Pakistani situations. In 
the Philippines, General Ramos led a 
major defection of the top brass of 
the military from Marcos when it 
became clear that the man who had 
ruled the country as a virtual dicta¬ 
tor for 28 years was clearly and 
definitely slipping away from the 
seat of power, and had lost the back¬ 
ing ot the US. For the last three to 
four years, Marcos had continued to 
lose the confidence of the capitalists 
and the middle classes. Nothing like 
that has happened in Pakistan so far. 

The Generals in Pakistan have lost 
the confidence and trust of vast seg¬ 
ments of the middle classes and, now, 
with Benazir Bhutto’s triumphant 
long march through the country, it 
seems that the peasants and the 
women,too,will turn against military 
rule if elections are held. But the 
business class, the merchant com¬ 
munity and the feudal barons are 
srill not alienated from the military- 
bureaucratic combine that has rul^ 
Pakistan for all but ten years of its 
political life. The picture may change 
if Ms Bhutto can keep up an in¬ 
creasingly high level of political 
mobilisation and pressure. She has a 
number of obvious plus factors. She 
is the inheritor of the Bhutto chttris- 
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ma and the the Bhutto folklore. The 
Punjab elite, as Altaf Gauhar has put 
it, “needs, more than ever, a national 
leader from one of the smaller pro¬ 
vinces who would stand up and speak 
for Pakistan as a natidb”. She fills 
that bill eminently. “So.” predicts 
Gauhar, “Punjab will put her stake 
on her in the hope that she might be 
able to preserve the unity of Pakis¬ 
tan as a nation.” And, as everybody 
knows, Punjab is the heart of politic¬ 
al Pakistan. 

But the other limbs must also be 
kept together and in good health. 
Here will begin Benazir Bhutto’s 
troubles. She will have to maintain 
much better relations with the other 
political parties than her father had 
been able to do. Her promise that, 
returned to power, the PPP would 
restore in full the Constitution of 
1972 should satisfy the federal 
aspirations of the three smaller pro¬ 
vinces. The 1972 Constitution was 
never really honoured by Bhutto. He 
had wanted to dominate the whole of 
Pakistan. He would not yield power 
in the provinces to other political 
parties nor treat them as equals in a 
federal polity. Faced by the com¬ 
bined hostility of most of the opposi¬ 
tion forces, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto made 
the fatal mistake to turn to the army 
for support. The Generals first back¬ 
ed him, and then threw him out and 
finally banged him. 

Benazir has returned to a Pakistan 
that is vastly different from the 
Pakistan of 1972 at whose helm a 
humbled, defeated coterie of Gener¬ 
als had put Zulfikar Ali Bhutto with 
American approval. Benazir’s Pakis¬ 
tan is m.}re polarised between the 
forces of radical change and the 
elements that would like to preserve 
as much as possible of the status quo. 
Her caution in criticising America’s 
military-strategic role in Pakistan 
has angered the leftist flank of her 
party. She mollified them to some 
extent by severely lashing out at 
Washington for the air strikes on 
Libya. On foreign policy issues she 
has remained deliberately vague. 
Perhaps wisely. Her visit to Washing¬ 
ton and Moscow before homecoming 
has drawn criticism from the left and 
right flanks of the Pakistani political 
spectrum, especially of the PPP. But 
this has only confirmed her stronger 
commitment to non-alignment than 
has been shown by the Zia-Junejo 
regime. Pakistan would, of course, 
wish to maintain very good relations 
with the USA, including excellent 
military relations. But, like her 
father, Ms Bhutto would most prob¬ 
ably normalise Pakistan’s^elations 
with the USSR and try 


from Mo,scow’s development assist¬ 
ance offers. She is committed to a 
political settlement of the Afghan 
issue, but has not specified hi>w she 
would bring this abntit. She does not 
have to as long as the UN-sponsored 
negotiations do not finally break 
down. Whatever she has said so far 
about relations with India should 
please most Indians except those 
who justify Indian occupation of the 
Siachen glacier and Indian refusal m 
come to a niutuallv accommodative 
settlement of this issue. 

More than in foreign policy, Ms 
Bhutto has disappointed the vast 
youth cohorts of her party with her 
deliberate refusal to put forward a 
programme of radical dome.stic 
change. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto had 
aroused the populace of Pakistan 
with the promise of rofi, kapra and 
makan: bread, cloth and shelter. Ms 


O n the other hand, Ms Bhutto has 
held talks with a number of lead- 
ers of other jKilitical parties, all part- 
ner.s of the MRD. The technology of 
inrer-party collaboration for shared 
political and social goals will now 
demand a great deal of her attention. 
She must also rebuild her own party,, 
which is tn a shambles. Her present 
plan to hold the old and the young 
together, to rebuild a coalition of 
conservative and radical forces may 
land her in serious problems. The 
PPP was born 19 years ago at the 
Lahore residence of Mubasher 
Hasan, an engineei by profession, 
who became Bhutto’s very successful 
finance minister. It captured power 
in Pakistan within four years of its 
inauguration. It was in 1970 a move¬ 
ment rather than a party. Bhutto 
kept it like that all the five years he 
was in power. He was more at home 



Bhutto has studiously refrained from 
promising further land reforms, 
perhaps, because she does not wish 
to fortify the alliance between the 
feudal lords and the Generals. ,She 
has shown a preference for World 
Bank economic policies, quipping 
that Mahbubul Haque ’’has stolen 
our ideas”. She has rightly rejected 
the concept of a Pakistani confedera¬ 
tion, but on the rights and preroga¬ 
tives of the smaller provinces, she 
has not gone be}rond the promise to 
restore the 1972 Uonstitution in full. 
She has made it clear that the PPP 
would contest the election on its own, 
thereby signalling that the Move¬ 
ment for the Restoration of Democra¬ 
cy (MRD) shall be no more as soon as 
a mid-term poll is announced. This 
may accelerate the break-up of the 
MRD, which needs to stand together 
as long as General Zia stubbornly 
refuses to concede party-based elec- 

Llbnuf 


with the feudal barons, his class 
brethren, and he was a .strange com¬ 
bination of modernism and the most 
antiquated social and behavioural 
ideas. Once he frankly confessed to a 
nawahssada colleague that he hardly 
knew the young supporters of the 
PPP and understood them even less. 

Ms Bhutto is different. At 33 (she 
was born on 21 June, 1953), educated 
at Harvard and Oxford, she is more 
aware of the great changes that have 
occurred in world politics and econo¬ 
mics in the last 20 years. She de* 
scribes herself a.s a “middle class’* 
woman, despite the wealth of the 
family. She has suffered at the hands 
of the Zia regime along with other 
members of her family. For 34' 
months she was under house arrest 
before she was released in January 
1984 to go abroad for an ear ailment 
which might have left her totally 
deaf. In August 1985, she was 
allowedtto return to Karachi for the 
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funeral of her younger brother, 
Shahnawaz, who had been my$ter- 
iously murdered in hi:; hotel room in 
Europe. A week later she was placed 
under house arrest again. Then on 4 
November, 1985, she was allowed to 
go to Europe. It has been, then, a life 
of suffering for Pakistan, for being 
the daughter of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
for being a political person. But she 
has little direct experience of the life 
of the common people of Pakistan. A 
factor she has in common with Rajiv 
Gandhi, who, of course, did not have 
to suffer at all for the sake of India or 
even for being the son of Indira 
Gandhi. 

Mubasher Hasan told me last Janu¬ 
ary in Lahore that only a Bhutto can 
claim to inherit the charisma of the 
hanged leader. This view seems to he 
almost universally shared in Pakis¬ 
tan. Dynastic politics, however, has 
its limitations and pitfalls. Prof. 
Khaled Mehmud of Islamabad has 
observed in a recent 'article in The 
Muslim that personal loyalty is a 
vital factor in Pakistan's political 
etho.s, “tar more crucial than adher¬ 
ence to party programme or commit 
ment to the organisation”. Benazir 
Bhutto, he savs. can only claim the 
loyalty of those millions whose loyal 
ties had been committed to her 
father. She has to puive that she has 
her own claim to these loyalties “For 
quite some time, she can lely on the 
Bhutto charisma and focus on her 
family's sufferings to arouse popular 
support...But sooner or aler she will 
have to be on her own, the laurels of 
the past would no longer be relevant 
and the .sympathy wave would sub¬ 
side.” 

Benazir Bhutto has started with a 
middle-of-the-road, centrist political 
line, hoping that she could avoid 
splitting the PPP into right oi left 
wings. The coming months will show 
if she can hold her followers together 
and create a new PPP that would not 
only win the next poll but govern 
Pakistan ably for a long time. Her 
lament that she does not have a 
General Ramos may prove to he 
more than pain if her leadership is 
found to be faltering or faulted. 

Knowlegeabie Pakistani sources 
affirm that the Generals are not ail 
that united in their hostility to civi¬ 
lian rule. M. B. Naqvi, a noted Pakis¬ 
tani ioiirnalist now on a visit to New 
Delhi, believes that two scenarios are 
probable in Pakistan in the next few 
yeais In the first scenario, the 200- 
odd Generals would rally behind Zia- 
ul Haq who would crack down on the 
political movement and restore mar¬ 
tial law. Ill the second scenario. Zia 
and his brother Generals may 4gcide 


that the political climate has become 
too hot for the military to rule, hand 
over power to a civilian government 
elected on the basis of partywise 
elections, wait for a few years for the 
politicians to mess up affairs once 
again, and then stage a coup and 
re-establish military rule. 

P akistani political elements too 
have a scenario other than the 
moderate stance of Benazir Bhutto. If 
her strategy fails, they say, back to 
Pakistan will be Murtaza Bhutto, 
Zulfikar's well-known radical son. 
who lived for some time in Afghanis 
tan, and who is .said to be a revolu¬ 
tionary figure while Benazir is de¬ 
scribed as a moderate. This scenario, 
bizarre though it may seem at pre¬ 
sent. could become a reality if two 
breakdowns occur simultaneously: 
the possibility of peaceful legitimate 
political change in Pakistan in the 
next two or three years, and all 
negotiations for a political settle¬ 
ment of the Afghan issue, putting 
Pakistan and the Soviet Union on a 
head-on collision course. 

For the present, most Pakistan- 
watchers, including several Amer- 



B enazir Bhutto, president of the! 

Pakistan Peoples' Party (PPP),! 
has issued instructions to her party 
workers. Known as the ‘Ten Guid¬ 
ing Principles they are; 

• Beware of antidemocratic ele¬ 
ments, and frustrate their designs 
by showing high standards of disci¬ 
pline and tolerance; 

• Remember that your aim mast be 
to achieve the cooperation of com¬ 
mon citizens 

• We believe in the right of other 
political parties to continue their 
peaceful political activity. 

• Strengthen cooperation and ties 
with nCRD and other, democratic! 
organisations of political parties, 
lawyers, intellectpsls, industrial; 
labour, peasants, tfaders, artists, 
industrialists, studt^ts.and women; 
• Respect .aQ p^iticid leaders 
• Remember thh patfy t»<Jtfcdts 
command'due respect. '.1 
.•Exercise restraint ai^ high dlfd-li 
pline in public, iheetii^ and pro^ i 
cessions; 

•.Expedite the, crusade'against .thd! 
,prejudice's - <d-'.„..,Se!Bts,:.crt|ed, -rsii^!! 
clan''andcahte'..' 

• Use decent language'ahd tone in! 
speeches; and 
■•,, Shoyy Ipye to 


icans I have recently talked to, be¬ 
lieve that mid-term elections will 
come around 1988. Elections may 
come earlier if the tempo of political 
pressure and mobilisation under Be¬ 
nazir Bhutto’s leadership increases, 
and more and more of the moderate 
political leaders, including members 
of the national assembly, join the 
bandwagon of mid-term poll. But the 
poll will be delayed if the MRD splits 
into mutually warring groups, if the 
PPP polarises between right and left 
factions and breaks up into two par¬ 
ties; if, in short, the Zia-Junejo coali¬ 
tion can maintain its political initia¬ 
tive. Benazir has certainly sharpened 
the contradict ions between the milit¬ 
ary and the civilian faces of fhe 
Islamabad regime, but is still a lung 
way from splitting the two faces. 

The three young leaders of Asia— 
Benazir Bhutto, Rajiv Gandhi and 
Cory Aquino—are all relatively new 
to political leadership, and each one 
of them has raised the standard of 
change. However, the contrasts 
among them are far stronger than the 
similarities. As noted, each one is a 
case of charisma of association, each 
must prove that he or she can claim 
charisma on his or her own. The 
Philippines is far more under Amer¬ 
ican influence than Pakistan, while 
the US has no influence in India 
worth mentioning. The Aquino reg¬ 
ime is an uneasy coalition of political 
forces pre.ssing for quick, sometimes 
radical, change, and pro-US Generals 
who would like to change things as 
little as possible. The coalition may 
break up on questions like the future 
of the two large US military bases in 
the Philippines. There are two siz¬ 
able armed rebellions in the Philip¬ 
pines- one led by the communists 
who claim a guerilla force of 18,000, 
the other by Muslim fundamentalists 
on the resource-rich island of Min- 
dano. 

Ms Bhutto, as and when she comes 
to power, may have to face a situa¬ 
tion somewhat like the one now 
faced by Cory Aquino; how to recon¬ 
cile the demands of the radical and 
conservative elements, how to main¬ 
tain the best possible bilateral rela¬ 
tions with the US while normalising 
relations with Afghanistan and the 
USSR. Like Aquino, she will also, 
have the Genet als breathing down 
her neck, if Pakistan’s political in¬ 
stitutions cannot be made strong 
enough to confine the army where it 
should belong: the barracks. Rajiv 
Gandhi’s problems are entirely diffe¬ 
rent. His charisma of association is 
waning. He has only to see that tt 
does not fade, but can shine in iu 
own lustre. 
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The Phenomenon Called 
Benazir Bhutto 

Apart from General Zia’s military regime. Benazir Bhutto is likely to face a 
stiff challenge from the fundamentalists, reports Sadia Dehivi 



B enazir Bhutto’s arrival on 10 
April at Lahore unleashed a 
storm in Pakistan. Ms Bhutto’s 
welcome was something the 
country had never seen before, in 
terms of size and fervour. The jubi- 
lant and emotionally>charged 
crowds, an estimated 10 lakhs 
chanted her name, distributing 
sweets and singing and dancing to 
the tune of “Aaj to ho gayi Bhutto 
Bhutto. (Today it is Bhutto, only 
Bhutto).” Like her father, Ms Bhutto 
established an immediate rapport 
with the audience. After covering a 
distance of 10 km in 10 hours in 
scorching heat, Benazir Bhutto deli¬ 
vered a speech full of passion, in 
which she demanded immediate 
elections. “Do you want elections? 
Do you want Zia to go?” she asked. 
The air was pregnant withechoesof 
“yes”. 

A producer of Lahore television a 
lady, recalled, “I have never witnes¬ 
sed anything like it before. The 
crowds were ecstatic. In a town 
where 1 cannot walk alone without 
being (eased, it was a show of exem¬ 
plary behaviour. Bottoms were not 
pinched, despite the fact that girls 
were smoking and dancing. The party 
workers wore badges and supervised 
everything to perfection. I am not 
betting on Benazir, but we are so 
starved for leadership. She repre¬ 
sents freedom, someone who is talk¬ 
ing in contemporary idioms. It was 
such a relief from the mullah culture. 
I was so moved that day, I began to 
cry.” 

To many. Ms Bhutto’s arrival 
meant nothing else but a little excite¬ 
ment in an otherwise dead city. A 
20-year-old pipe-smoking teenager 
said, “1 don’t care a damn who’s 
there. I’m not giving my sweat to 
anyone. Relieve me, all this hungama 
in Lahore doesn’t mean a thing. Peo¬ 
ple here are bored, they’re stagnat¬ 
ing. There’s not much activity boys of 
my age are allowed. It’s not like 
India. There are just too many res¬ 
trictions. What do they do? They join 
the mobs for some excitement. After 
such a long time there was excite¬ 
ment in the city and everyone 


wanted a share in it. Even I hoisted a 
PPP flag on my car. Apart from the 
colour of the flag 1 doi.’t know a thing 
about the party. Nor do 1 care. But let 
me tell you something. No one can 
move General Zia before four years. 
He’s brainy and what’s more impor¬ 
tant, he IS in power.” 

While the government-controlled 
radio and television turned a deaf 
ear to the euphoria, Ms Bhutto after 
mesmerising Lahore, the heart of 
Punjab, went on to take her message 
of “Zia Jave" to other towns and 
villages. Soon after she left Lahore, 
the walls of the city were white¬ 
washed overnight, leaving hardly a 
PPP poster in sight. 

I was a witness to the historic rally 
which greeted Ms Bhutto in Rawal¬ 
pindi at Liaqat Bagh. In spite of it 
being a stone’s throw away from the 
seat of power or the Indo-Pak cricket 
final being televised live, there were 
unprecedented crowds. The city was 
plastered with gigantic posters of 
Bhutto. PPP party jeeps with loud¬ 
speakers calling Zia Kutra Juaejo 
Kutti, were parading the roads. In 
the name of Shaheed Bhutto milk 
sabils (Kiosks) were put up at the 
roadside, symbolising religious ma- 
tyrdom. Free milk booths in Pakistan 


are held at the annual Urs of Datta 
Sahib, the saint buried in Lahore. 
The booths symbolised a similarity 
that Zulfikar Bhutto now shares with 
Datta Sahib, Imam Hussain and the 
other martyrs of Islam. 

While Asghar Khan of the MRB 
along with other opposition leaders 
have been publicly voicing their re¬ 
jection of Bhuttoism, a large section 
of the masses fear martial law will be 
reimposed, although a high level offi¬ 
cial spokesman I met in Islamabad 
does not think so. “The government 
has decided not only to permit but 
also encourage the voice of dissent. 
We have lifted martial law and there 
are no chances of it being imposed 
again. Benazir’s visit has initiated a 
new ball game. We only hope that 
matters don’t get out of hand. Such 
rallies have an impact on daily life 
and it is our duty to see that the life 
of our citizens do not get adversely 
affected. In our country we still have 
to build an atmosphere for peaceful 
political activity. Today, Benazir is' 
being allowed more freedom than 
what her father gave to his oppo¬ 
nents. Why in the same Liaqat Bagh 
in ’Pindi Mr Bhutto had opened fire 
at Wali Khan’s opposition rally 
where eight people were killed and 
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Two Women Against an Army 


Betia^ir. Bhutto is raising a 
Sioriit ;in Pakistani on the other 
sidfi'Of the. subcontinent, in Bang* 
twn other political personali- 
ti(|art-Dbth Women again—are caus¬ 
ing tl*tadach'es for President Hussain 
Muhammad Ershad. Of the 49 
months Gen Ershad has been in 
power since he took over in a blood¬ 
less coup on 24 March, 19B2, he has 
had to contend with the movement 
hy-figgnm Khalida Zia, widow of 
fhis stain former President Ziaiir 
Rahman, and Sheikh Hasina VVazed. 
To send the army to the barracks for 
'the last 36 months, in their campaign 
f^liist ihh martial law authorities, 
tw twd women have often been 
to harassment and even 
p«t;.'UniJer detention. Both are 
viewed as potential trouble-makers 
by Gen Ershad. 

1)ie two ladihs, like Benazir Bhutto 
tn, Pakistan, have been thrown into 
tMIpolitical arena by a quirk of fate; 
^bskh Hasinn has picked up the 
hriiantla of her assassinated father, 
mngabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
gjfin, and Begum Khalida Zia has had 
make up the reins of leadership of 
|w;husband General Ziaur Rah- 
.piurty, the Bangladesh 
IpBfjrtigllatJatty (BNP.). Both Sheikh 




Khalida Zia 



Hasina VVazrd 


Hasina and Begum Khalida want 
justice; the killers rif the two leaders, 
they represent, have to be brought to 
book. And they have reali.sed that it 
IS through politics that they tan 
achieve their ends. 

The Bangladesh Awami League, or 
for that matter, the BNP grew up 
around their two founding fathers: 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and Gener¬ 
al Ziaur Rahman, respectively. The 
two leaders, in their lifetime, did not 
encourage the growth of a second 
rung of leadership. Naturally, their 
death created a vacuum and a tussle 
for leadership occurred. The two 
ladies, therefore, had little choice 
but to take over the reins of power of 
their respective parties. 

Sheikh Hasina, wife of a senior 
scientist, has been part of the politic¬ 


al .scene for quite some time and ks 
such has made a name for herself in 
spearheading the movement agginst 
the military rulers. But her decisicm 
to take part in the elections has 
raised many eyebrows for it is widely 
beligved that she struck a deal ,With' 
the military leadership to contest the 
elections. Beguitt Khalida, oh tifee 
other hand, has been iri pplitis^-fni' 
only around thrde 'yfajrs, Uiglijce 
Sheikh Ha»na, B^um Khalidi has 
been out of tough with the msisest 
she lives in Dhdka cantonment th a 
hou-se given to her by the Bangladic'sh 
government after her husband’s 
death.. .. 

Thoiigh both ; tha ladies hhve 
together led .th'e.i^^.atit!)li'against thb 
military rulers*’ ihey.J.had nevef. 
uttered a word to each other till last 
March when they held three secret 
meetings to decide on a joint plan of 
action. But the talks did not yield 
results: the two failed to join hands. 
The people of Bangladesh wanted 
the (wo ladies to carry on the strug¬ 
gle against Gen Ershad but tlmir 
hopes were belied., Observers say 
that the political immaturity of the 
two women has pushed the clock 
back on democracy in Bangladesh. 
Atoiqplr MwMfn 


many injured," the government offi¬ 
cial said. The chief minister of Pun¬ 
jab, Nawaz Shanf, made a similar 
statement. During Mr Bhutto’s time, 
opposition rallies were met with vio¬ 
lence and snakes were often let loose 
to make people flee, he told me. 

M s Bhutto is also prone to criticism 
from the religious leaders. The 
local Ulema, who have gained prom¬ 
inence in the Zia regime, have begun 
to issue statements saying women 
could never be leaders in an Islamic 
state. To quote one, "In the light of 
the Koran and Hadiths, a woman 
cannot be the leader of a Muslim 
community. Sunnis, Shias, Deoban- 
dis and Baridvis, no school of Islamic 
thought can differ on this matter. 
There is a tradition of our Prophet, 
that when your matters arc decided 
hy a woman, it is better fur vuu to die 
than to live." That is why Fatima 
.liiinah. a nun-i ontroversial figure, 
lost the elections. And, mind you. she 
was a J.imaat candidate. F'arnes 
were issued ugainst Maulana 
Maudeodi ioi noniiiiating hei. be¬ 
cause his cictiDii-. weie cuntradictoiv 
to his own intoMnetatums ,ut the 


Koran. 

Fatima Jinnah remains a scar for 
the .Iamaat-e-lslami,for the partv has 
never been successful in the later 
elections. It is simply because the 
party does not preach what it prac¬ 
tices. or vice versa The Ulemas will 
oppose Benazir and they, incidental¬ 
ly, do not need platforms. They have 
a readvrnade audience five times u 
day in the mosciues. Once the Benazii 
debate takes a religious turn, it will 
be .almost impossible for hei to be 
accepted as a leader by the masses. 
Even Gen Zia cannot oppose the 
ttiHulvis. The General wants to altol- 
i.sh the F'ridav holiday but cannot 
because he is .scared the tnaulvis will 
oppose it. It was Bhutto who changed 
the weekly iioliduv in Pakistan from 
Sunday to Friday /ulfikar Ali Bhut¬ 
to compiomised with the maii/cis bv 
putting an end lo gambling and 
drinking. 

A muitivi I spoke to about Benazir 
Bhutto started to quote Hazrat Ali. 
the lourtfl Caliph of Islam, "A woman 
is incomplete, said he. in religion and 
wisdom. And a woman who is incom¬ 
plete herself cannot become the 
leader of an Islamic state. Stve cannot 


be our Imam. The Shias will never 
accept Benazir. They cannot go 
against the verdict of Hazrat Ali.” 
Interestingly,women I talked to sided 
wjth • the Ulema. “She is a parkati 
angrez (short haired foreigner) who 
is wearing a dupatta to fool us. Is not 
Islam in London? Then if a woman 
takes major decisions, we don’t have 
much brains.” 

Besides being an easy target for 
fundamentlist groups, Benazir’s 
socialistic claims have reopened an 
old debate in Pakistan: Islam and 
socialism. Issuing fatwas(edictsK 
have always been a favourite occupa¬ 
tion of mauJvis:’ The famous poet 
Iqbal, Sir Sayyid, Jinnah, all have 
been termed non-believers in the 
past. But there is a precedent. In the 
present assembly, a woman, Sayeda 
Abida Hussain, contested from a 
general seat and she received the 
highest number of votes; 80,000. She 
defeated a male candidate. Whatev¬ 
er the situation, one cannot deny that 
Ms Bhutto’s entry will ruffle more 
than a few feathers. And from all 
indications, Benazir has won the first 
round. The second and final rountJ 
(will it be the last?) is vet to come! 
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^Even a Dead Bhutto Can 
Save Pakistan’ 

IJcnazir Hhutto (old Sadio Dahivi 





a ill IS said fliJi you li.ivc hrcr, inspiwd 
by I’n'sniftn LoiLiAun Aijuiiw of tht‘ 
I'fuhi'pnu'S Bill cun \<)i; do on At/ititir) 
fif’lu \c,ir<t ufivi Ml lilnnios dt'urh? 
Besides, unlike Munos. (ien /.lu is not 
churfied with loiruplion. 

A: I he Lorrupimn will icvi'id itself in due 
time Aftei Maiios fled, the world saw for 
Itself. I am not noiii}* to stoop so lovs as to 
reveal all that has h.tppened. Time will tell. 
Aftei the h.iiie"tKol .Shalieed Khiitto, thete 
was let 101 Teojile were scared to speak the 
truth This year has been a bad yeai for 
dictators. Marcos ainl ‘Baliv Dor' of Haiti 
had to I lee We want a life of dinnity for out 
people, tleii /-la has hetraved the country. 
His tvraiiiiy is more than Marios. He has to 
So now It is only a niattei ol when and how'. 

y. Would you lake levetifie if you came to 
powei ■' Would you try the (.leiievul fot 
treuson? 

Iti'iia/ir Bhuttii: ‘the people want a ehaiiite' 
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A. \Vi; tion’t want revenge. We have faced 
cruelty iiiid know the meaning of pain. 
Revenge is taken by those who lashed jour¬ 
nalists, tired at the innocent and brought the 
depression. We are fighting for justice and 
demnc I acy. I have come not to avetige but to 
serve the country. Trying the General for 
treason is a matter for the Parliament and 
the people to decide. Our party wants to 
create a situation of harmony and peace, not 
one ol revenge and hate. 

Q: Do you hlMtic (Jen. Zia for your brother 
Shah ATcitva/s death? 

A: Ye.s, it was a planned murder. A 
strategy. Time will reveal the truth, 

C-- (I'eti. Zia represents- a system, not just 
an individual. Do you see a Iona battle ahead 
of you? 

A: Well. 1 hope not,for the sake of Pakis¬ 
tan. No one has the right to snatch away the 
basic rights of the people. I am receiving 
overwhelming support from the people be¬ 
cause the people want a change. 

Q: Dlfifties at (Jen Zia have been burnt in 
,nntr ralltes and the (Jeneral is being abused 
openly. Has this nor weakened Gen. Zia's 
position? What is your view? 

A: Oemocfiicy means an expression of 
mass opinion. Yes. I have been allowed to 
conduct inv tallies and the masses have 
taken advantage of this freedom and ex¬ 
pressed that they want fair elections. I am 
not saying, Zia. Jave. Jave. This is the voice 
of the masses on every road, every village, 
every town, men, women and children. They 
.ill want that Zia Jave. Democracy means the 
decision of the people. It is not just being 
allovM'd to abuse the government. My rallies 
itri .lii indication of what the people of 
I’.ikist.in .c.iiii. People come not just to see 
me as ihe pieseiil government thought they 
iNould. hill because I repre.sent Shaheed 
Uluiitn 

Q: Ih' Mill uaiit .( transtet of power? ^'pu 
h.ive iioi speciCied .im- ptogiamnte 

A: H we did lu.i, whv would people die for 



This year has 
been a had year 
fordictatars. 
Marcos and 
‘Baby Doc’of 
Haiti had to flae. 
We want a ilia of 
dignity for our 
peopfe. Geperai 
Zia has betrayed 
the country. His 
tyranny is more 
Jban Marcos’s. 
Ha has to go. it is 
oniyamaltarot 
when and how. 


us? We have a programme. Our programme 
is Bhutioism. We will change the system. 
(We will) demolish feudalism and terror. 
People’s rule will free this country. Dicta¬ 
torship will be no more. We will stabilise the 
economy, provide employment, raise Ae 
minimum wages of labour to Rs 1;000. TOe 
landless will get land. In the presence ot the 
public sector, the private sector will aLso 
flourish. We will welcome international 
cooperation. Shaheed Bhutto lives in the 
eyes of the public. 1 am not interested in 
power alone. I have lived as the daughter of 
a Prime Minister and seen everything there 
is to see. I have accompanied my father on 
many visits. 

fig What exactly does Bhuttoism represent? 
nr» A: Bhuttoism is principles. Actually, 
this was a term coined by Wali Khan when 
Shaheed Bhutto wa.s in jail. He went around 
saying he had destroyed Bhuttoism. Today, 
this is the only philosophy that can save 
Pakistan. Bhuttoism is the name of our 
party’s four principles. Islam is our religion, 
democracy our politics, socialism our eco¬ 
nomy and the people are the fountainhead 
of power. 

(j; Your party is rumoured to be in abso¬ 
lute shambles. Has the role of Pirzada and 
Jatoi embarrassed you? 

A. No, they have not embarrassed me. 
Lashes, jails and hangings have not choked 
our party. In fact, we are much stronger 
today than we were yesterday. No power can 
eliminate us. Sind, Punjab, Baluchistan and 
the Frontier are the constituencies of the 
People’s Party. We have been the spokes¬ 
man of the masses and will always be so. The 
red in our flag represents our struggle and 
the blood of our youth. It is the colour ol 
Shaheed Bhutto. Kven a dead Bhutto cun 
save Pakistan. Yes, our parly structure was 
damaged in 1977 but today it is reinforced 
and reestabii.shed. 

Q: Do you fear assassination? 

A; After my father's death, friends 
advised me to stay away from politics. They 
feared I would meet the same fate. I was told 
that women are suppres.sed in Pakistan. But 
I am not scared, if my father can be hanged, 
mv brother killed, why not I? I have cho.sen 
to serve the country at all costs. Shaheed 
Bhutto was murdered so that the weak i 
classes could be killed. But his name will live 
as long as injustice exists. Mr Bhutto was not 
my father alone. He was the father of the i 
nation. He was willing to sacrifice himself ; 
and his family for the people of Pakistan. 

Q: Do you think martial law will he 
imposed again? 

A; No, the army cannot fire upon its own- 
brothers. Can any army hang its own youth? j 
Never. Can they jail their mothers? Will ! 
they give up the Siachen glacier? Never. The i 
uniform stands for respect and dignity. It 
stands to serve the country. Martial law has 
weakened the country. Gen Zia- wants to; 
crush the people with the help df the fun¬ 
damentalists. To hang a Prime Minister and 
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to sabotage Pakistan's nuclear plant is not 
the work of the army. 

Q; It is alleged that the General has put on 
his military uniform since your arrival. Any 
comments? 

A: I don’t know why he has started to visit 
regiments after my arrival. But tell me, in an 
entire army of seven lakhs, he cannot even 
find one man to make the chief of army staff. 
People want an election now. His uniform is 
not going to help. 

Q: Major differences seem to have 
emerged between the MRD (Movement fot 
Restoration of Democracy) and your party. 
The MRD does not recognise the present 
assembly at all. Asghar Khan has also said 
that the robbers shall not come back, refer¬ 
ring to your party. 

A: I don’t want to talk of differences. We 
co-operated for a cause and we hope they 
will co-operate in future. Regarding the 
assembly, when I was under house arrest in 
Karachi, I read reports of MRD leaders 
calling on the MNAs and encouraging them. 
Who recognised them then? The MRD has 
been successful because there was no suf¬ 
focation. All parties were allowed flexibility 
and manoeuvrability. We have our indi¬ 
vidual representatives. We also decided that 
when the MRD was formed that it would be 
for the public to decide as to whom they 
want and whom they reject. We are not 
going into an electoral alliance with the 
MRD. 

Q; You have not praised the MRD for their 
cause and not attended their rallies. Why? 

A: I could not do so because my program 
mes were prefixed and I am too busy. Our 
party is holding talks with them. 

Q: You want Gen. Zia to go and at the 
same time you recognise the present assem- 
bly and refrain from criticising it It he goes, 
then what happens to this assembly which is 
there through Gen. Zia’s referendum? 

A: There are two forces: subjective and 
objective What I can do is subjective where¬ 
as what others can do are objective forces. 
These forces can be national and interna¬ 
tional. We cannot take any step where our 
subjective forces come under the objective 
forces of the other. Criticising the assembly 
is not in line with our strategies. We want an 
exemplary behaviour by the assembly, a 
historic role. Where Shaheed Bhutto suc¬ 
ceeded he was always recognised as the 
strength of the objective forces and he 
would bring the subjective view to the 
masses. I have learnt this from him, my 
philosophical and political guide. 

O ' If Gen. Zia goes, will you settle for 
elections in 1990? 

A: No, I will settle for elections this fall, 
though I am not giving any deadlines. With¬ 
out an early election, a big change is not 
possible. Wc are creating an impact on all 
the nerve centres of Pakistan. 

Q: There is a resolution pending with the 
present assembly that Gen. Zia should re¬ 
main the chief of army staff. If this resolu- 
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despite good harvests, our people are not 
benefiting. There is a false economy created 
by the drug trade, a parallel economy. The 
real economy of the farmers and labourers 
hjas deteriorated. I think the PPP constituen¬ 
cies should be identified. It is the labourer, 
the peasant, the middle class. It was our 
policies which helped increase the middle 
class, In the present system, there is no 
Economic justice. When terror spreads, it 
affects all levels of life. Terror is not a 
normal way of living. 

0 , Von lun e not condemned America for 
m the hombinft in Libya. When Mr Bhut¬ 
to died. Colonel Gaddafi declared state 
mourning. Yet, not more than .TO people 
were .seen on and around PPP trucks demon¬ 
strating against America. 

A: That is false. 1 stand for truth and am 
. not scared of defending it. Shaheed Biiutto 
never cared for America or the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. He had no stamp. I have no stamp 
either. Some people want to sidetrack me 
but I will not be sidetracked from what I 
want for the people of Pakistan. 

Q: Mr Mumta/. Ahmed Khan, a renowned 
intellectual and president of the Pak-China 
Association, openly challenges your state¬ 
ment that Bhutto never tore up the Polish 
Resolution in the United Nations. He, along 
with others, claims that Mr Bhutto was 
anxiously awaiting the fall of Dhaka and, 
therefore, avoided a political settlement 
misguiding Gen. Yahya Khan. You have 
been accused of hiding the misdeeds of your 
father. 

A: What my father tore up in the United 
Nations was not the Polish Resolution but 
his own notes. He went to the UN to explain 
the position of Pakistan. But the people 
there were fillibustcring. They just wanted 
tea and coffee breaks. It was their plan to 
include Shaheed Bhutto in the fall of Dhaka. 
Shaheed Bhutto waited for two days. He 
then told them that while they were having 
their tea and coffee, his people were dying. 
He told them he would not go back with a 
document of surrender and then tore up his 
own noie.s. 

People were denied basic rights in Bang¬ 
ladesh. Thete was a depression. That is what 
is happening in Pakistan today. Shaheed 
Bhutto tried his level best to save Pakistan. 
He called Sheikh Mujib and asked him to 
become Prime Minister or President but not 
to dismember the country. But who saved 
the rest of the country? General Manekshaw 
was threatening to give us another present 
in March 1972 Who saved us? If Pakistan 
survi.-es today, it is only because of Shaheed 
Biiuito. And. today it is only our party that 
can ^ave Paktstan. 

Q: There are ovet three million Afghan 
refugees- in Pakistan who have started to 
have a s,iy in the internal politics of the 
coisntiv IV/iar steps do you envisage for a 
; 'peedv re turn of these refugees? The Rus- 
j sians haw made it clear that there is no 
j chance ol then withdrawal <1.s long as Amer- 
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Atteritiir father's 
death, friends 
adsised mete 
stay away from 
politics. They 
feared I would 
meet the same 
tale. I was told 
that women are 
suppressed in 
Pakistan. But I 
am not scared. If 
my father can be 
hanged, my 
brother killed, 
why not I ? Bull 
have chosen to 
serve the country 
at all costs. 
Bhutto was 
murdered so that 
the weak 
classes could be 
killed. But his 
name will live as 
longastnliistiea 
exists. 


/can involvement from across the Pak- 
Afghan border does not stop. Gen. Zia has 
refused to talk to anyone. 

A: When the country is weak within, it is 
prone to external influences. Pakistan’s rela¬ 
tions with India and Afghanistan are de¬ 
teriorating. The Afghan issue is very impor¬ 
tant to us. The Durand line has to be settled. 
Shaheed Bhutto made a pact with Afghanis¬ 
tan. The present government wants to break 
away from this pact. The Soviets must return 
becau.se foreign forces can never remain 
forever. To recognise the talks held with this 
or that person has no meaning. We want a 
political settlement in conformity with our 
foreign policy which is non-alignment and 
bilateralism. The domestic implications of 
the refugees are tremendous. Also, I think 
the Soviet presence in Afghanistan has led 
to the heightened American presence in 
Pakistan. Wc want to see the country 
j emerge free from foreign pressures. 
Inshallah, like you have in India, we will 
have non-alignment in Pakistan. 

Q: The U^Pak military relationship is 
getting closer day by day. Pakistan has 
received a fresh aid package of $4.02 billion. 
Is such a military relationship good for 
Pakistan? 

A: I am not oppo.sed to aid in principle, as 
long as the aid is for the welfare of the 
people of Pakistan. 

Q: Mr Bhutto had said. “We will wage war 
with India for a thousand years. '* If you do 
come to power, are you likely to repeat that? 

A: Yes, he said that. But Shaheed Bhutto 
was also the man who went to Shimla and 
made the agreement. And we are committed 
to that agreement. It has provided the 
longest basis for peace between the two 
countries. Although Gen Zia has made .some 
statements about India being our great 
neighbour, he has also presided over the 
deterioration of relations between India and 
Pakistan. We want to have good relations 
with all our neighbours. 

Q: During the Carter regime in the USA, 
the Syiiihtgion Aweiidment to cut military 
aid to Pakistan if it persevered in develop¬ 
ing nuclear weapons was passed. Abdul 
Qader Khan, your leading nuclear scientist, 
confirmed that Pakistan has successfully 
enriched uranium and is in a position to 
make nuclear weapons. What would your 
nuclear policy be considering that Mr Bhutto 
had said, "Pakistanis may eat grass, but will 
make a nuclear weapon"? 

A: We will continue with our nuclear 
research programmes. They will be used for 
peaceful purposes. 

Q: What are your views on the Shah Bano 
case going on in India? 

A: Women by Pakistani law are more 
protected than the Indian Muslim women. 
Our laws on bigamy and the like are much 
stricter. 

Q; How did you react to being called 
“Virgin Iron Pants” in Salmaii Rushdie’s 
novel. Shame.” 

A: No comments. 
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COVMR STORY 


Will Benazir Bhutto emerge as a 
strong political force? Sadia Dehlvi 
met a cross section of important 
personalities in Pakistan to assess 
their views. Excerpts: 

Mr Rahman (Ediror of the weekly 
Viewpoint): “Nine years of Pakis¬ 
tan’s political life have been wasted. 
There has been no change in the 
political polarisation of the country. 
Those who were with the PPP are 
still with them, and those with others 
are still there. By stopping the poli¬ 
tical process, solutions cannot come 
about. The enthusiastic receptions 
Benazir is receiving confirm that the 
people do not accept the present 
government as legitimate. We want a 
totally civilian representative gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Pakistanis are afraid of this word 
‘stability*. We had 10 years of stabil¬ 
ity under Ayub Khan and the mo¬ 
ment he went away, Pakistan was 
dismembered. Martial law gives a 
very deceptive stability. In 1973, we 
had an agreement on the Federal 
Constitution, but during these nine 
years the basis of the federal struc¬ 
ture has been eroded. The four pro¬ 
vinces of Pakistan are pulling in 
different directions. This is a result 
of martial law, just as it happened in 
1969 in East Pakistan. 

“General Zia’s selective and 
hypocritical misu.se of the Islamic 
slogan has damaged greatly the peo¬ 
ple’s faith. He does not apply Islam 
on himself, but on the very poor 
people. He may be offering prayers 
and fasting, but that is not enough. 
So far as political requirements and 
institutional Islam are concerned, he 
cuts a sorry figure. He wants to 
become a “mir-ul-mominin” (reli¬ 
gious head) without being elected, he 
does not impose Islamic principles on 
the at my, he is one Khalifa who 
benefits from Bait-ul-maal (state tre¬ 
asure). Why, he even performs Haj 
on state expense. He imposes Islamic 
punishment without Islamic justice. 
Gen. Zia has tried to create a 
bureaucracy of religious leaders. We 
don’t give in to fundamentalist press¬ 
ure. Despite all the rigging by Gener¬ 
al Ayub Khan, Fatima Jinnah, a 
woman, got a considerable number of 
votes. In fact all religious parties are 
raising leftist slogans. Islam is not 
the problem in Pakistan. It is not in 
danger here. The state is." 

Mr Tufail (An editor with the Jang 
Group of newspapers): “Martial law 
never .solves any problem. Problems 
just accumulated all these years. 
Bureaucracy has become very strung. 
The President himself said that cor¬ 
ruption has increased more than fifty 


Viewpoints 

per cent. Bhutto’s family represents 
martyrdom. And Benazir is moving 
forward, promising to solve the 
accumulated problems. We have 
been relieved of press advice, and 
pressure from the government. F.ar- 
iier, we could not publish Bhutto's 
name, we could just refer to him as 
an ex-prime minister. I must admit 
though, that -we have more freedom 
under Gen. Zia's martial law than 
that of Ayub Khan.” 

Salman Taseer (Spokesman of the 
PPP and a biographer of Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto); “This government has never 
received a jolt of this significance 
before. They had this democratic 
facade, with various constitutional 
structures that Gen. Zia had built 



Salman Taseer 


around himself and he was looking 
for the civilian government to be the 
sand bag between the real democra¬ 
tic opposition and his position. They 
thought that we don’t have the orga¬ 
nisation and, after a few public ral¬ 
lies, Benazir will fizzle out. They 
underestimated the undercurrents 
against this government. The effect 
has been overv/helming. Hundreds of 
thousands of people waiting all night 
to receive a politician. 1 don’t think it 
has happened even for Gandhi. 

“Look at me, the way I’m talking 
now. Four months ago, I would have 
been arrested for it, 1 have been 
arrested six times for what I would 
call reasonable political activity. 
We’ve seen the strong .support for 
democracy and the position for a 


confrontation is building up. When 
we are ready, we’ll ask people not 
just to attend public meetings, but to 
do certain things And not to do 
certain things. There has already 
been an attempt to assassinate Be¬ 
nazir. We filed an FIR against Gen. 
Zia. Already, everyone is trying to 
join our party. The counsellors, their 
first election coming up in about four 
months, are ready to resign and 
block seals in hundreds for our party. 
“I believe he'.s (Zia) an army man to 
the civilian and a civilian to the 
army. The armv knows his game. The 
referendum was his death-knell. It 
proved to even his peers ihat he had 
no support in Pakistan We are not 
scared of fundamentalism either. It 
IS only when there has been no open 
politics that, hiding under the skirts 
of martial law. the fundameiiiaUstS 
have gained some sort of control. But 
every lime in elections, they have 
been thrashed.’" 

Dr Mubasshar Hasan (Finance minis¬ 
ter under Bhutto and one oi the 
founders of the PPP): “Benazir’s 
absolutely unprecedented welcome 
is the decision of the overwhelming 
majoritv of Pakistan. Apparently, 
the masses resetn Gon. Zia. They 
have put all their bets on Benazir, 
having chosen her above other 
opposition leaders. In a way, the 
people arc paying a debt to Mr. 
Bhutto whom they loved. After his 
execution they realised he was killed 
because of them. 

“The biggest similarity between Mr 
Bhutto and Benazir is that they are 
both devoted to the masses of 
Pakistan.” 

Jahangir Badr (President of the PPP, 
Punjab): “We have travelled over 
Punjab and the people have been 
very responsive. J'he masses want 
not just democracy, they want a 
revolution. Ours is not just ii demo¬ 
cratic struggle, we will bring about a 
revolution. Within the party. Be¬ 
nazir’s leadership is unquestioned. 
We can do without thepn .'.idasand 
Jatois.” 

General Tikka Khan (Sectetarv- 
gencrat. PPP); “I have been rbrown 
into politics because of Geii '/i.v-* 
because we don’t believe in the re¬ 
ferendum. It was the biggesi fraud in 
the subcontinent. A whole lot of 
ex-military people are in the PPP. 
Benazir, at 33. is fully qualified ro 
become the prime minister of the 
country. If in India a woman can rule, 
then why not in Pakistan? Those who 
think otherwise will be thrown out of 
the party.” 
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Revott of the OM Guard? 


Keivul Vr'i'ind anulysns the fallout of the expulsion of Pranab Mukherjee 
unci the notices on the three Congress (1) dissident leaders 


T hat Kajiv Gaiulhi and his cutetie 
are amateurish was known. But 
it was nut expected that a 
change in the attitude of a sec¬ 
tion of the media in the last three or 
four months would shake their self- 
confidence. Yet tltis is just what has 
happened. This has manifested itself 
in Rajiv Gandhi's panicky reaction 
resulting in the expulsion of Pranab 
Mukheijee and suspension of the 
“thiee musketeers”, namely, A.P. 
Shaima, Sripati Mishra and Prakash 
Mehrutra. Their activities did not 
ainuuiit to more than normal mur- 
inuts in a big paity. Similarly, Kam- 
lapati Tiipathi’s letter was the 
grumbling of an old man. 

Kamlapati 'fVipathi ronld have 
been huinouied only if Rajiv Gandhi 
vi.sited his house. But Rajiv Gandhi’s 
over ieaclioii has given the noinial 
murmuring a shape of rebellion In 
fact, union, home minister P.V, 
Narasimha Rao, who was consulted 
by Rajiv Gandhi on the issue, coun¬ 
selled restraint, but the two im¬ 
petuous Atuns—-Arun Nehru and 
Arun Singh—convinced their chief 
that Mb' Tiipathi’s letter was a chal 
lenge to his leadership and that he 
had to demonstrate to the country 
that he was a strong man. The same 
psychology of showing oif his firm¬ 
ness prevented Rajiv Gandhi from 
budging on the Muslim Personal Law 
Bill. But if Indira Gandhi’s political 
breakthrough came when she in¬ 
sisted on conscience-voting in the 
presidential elections, it is to be seen 
whether Rajiv Gandhi's refusal to 
allow conscience-voting on the Bill 
could mark the beginning of a re¬ 
verse trend. Rajiv Gandhi obviously 
I wanted that the heavy blow he was 
delivering to the four Coiigre.s.s lead- 
si s would stamp out mutmuiings in 
III!' pai iy which he mriectly believes 
I')((!■! gi„vv into widespread dissi- 
1 diiKi- jial idtiniatelv challenge his 

j h-iulei -.Inp 

. Hui K-))iy tiaiidhi did not succeed 
moth in .uluevnig his objective. 
Kamlapati rripaiiu. the "titular 
head ’ ot those wiio have n<<w turned 

vli ■'; 


into rebels, has nut been touched. It 
was his 11 page letter to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi which fired (he first salvo. He 
then made it known that he had 
refused to sign the expulsion and 
suspension letters. He followed this 
up by telling the piess that he had no 
evidence with him which could jus¬ 
tify the action against the four Con¬ 
gress leaders. Later. Mr Tripathi 
wrote a formal letter to Rajiv Gandhi 
not to take action against the four 
leaders. In a way Kamlapati Tri¬ 
pathi has dared Rajiv Gandhi to take 
action against him. 

The situation in the Congress is 
certainly not yet ripe for any large- 
scale rebellion. But Tripathi’s de¬ 
fiant stand will give heart to dissi- 


Kamlapati Tripathi: disillusioned? 



dents at the state level to assert 
themselves in the coming organisa¬ 
tional elections. Some of the poten¬ 
tial dissidents are likely to make use 
of this opportunity to seek accom¬ 
modation on relatively better terms 
in the organisational elections. Those 
who are sure of themselves may fight 
it out, notwithstanding large- 
scale bogus membership. Those who 
are trying to exploit the situation to 
secure their position are Vidya Char- 
an Shukla, Hiteswar Saikia and Dar- 
bara Singh among others. Gundu Rao 
is also exploring the possibilities of 
accommodation. But people like 
Jagannath Mishra and Madhavsinh 
Solanki who have bases of their own 
are preparing to fight a grim battle in 
the organisational elections. Any 
state leader who consolidates his 
independent support base is a poten¬ 
tial threat to Rajiv Gandhi’s unchal¬ 
lenged leadership. But the most in¬ 
teresting thing to watch will be: what 
will the Brahmin lobby in Uttar 
Pradesh do? 

It will be an oversimplification to 
term this dissidence phenomenon as 
a Brahmin revolt because it includes 
people like Madhavsinh Solanki, a 
leader of the backward castes, and 
Hiteswar Saikia, a leader of the 
minorities in Assam. Even Pranab 
Mukherjee’s politics is caste-free. 
•However, in UP. it is mainly the 
Brahmin lobby which is leading the 
rebellion. In this state, right from the 
days of the national movement, 
Brahmins have been the mainstay of 
the Congress. After the fragmenta¬ 
tion of the castes, it has been the 
Brahmin, Harijan and Muslim 
alliance which has enabled the Con¬ 
gress to win elections. The first 
attempt to dislodge the Brahmin lob¬ 
by in UP was made hy the late Sanjay 
Gandhi when he made Visbwanath 
.Pratap Singh the chief minister. The 
experiment was not successful. Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh resigned in a 
huff after there were allegations of 
false police encounters in the garb of 
anti-dacoity Derations. Indira Gan- 
dhi sent Narain Putt Tiwari as the 
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In happier times: Sripati Mishra with R^jtv Gandhi 


chief minister before the last par¬ 
liamentary elections. So long as In- 
|(^ dira Gandhi was alive, she was tre- 
U ated as the supreme leader of the 
Brahmin lobby. After her death this 
lobby looked UP to Kamlapati Tri- 
pathi and'that'was his strength. 

T he rumblings began at the Con¬ 
gress centenary session in Bombay. 
The Punjab and Assam election de¬ 
feats had begun to cast their shadow. 
Congressmen could not stomach Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi’s explanation that “the 
Congress lost but the country won” 
in Punjab and Assam. His thesis was 
rebutted at a meeting of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee. His pres¬ 
idential speech, which was a 
wholesale condemnation of the Con¬ 
gress party since independence,rub¬ 
bed salt into the wounds of Congress¬ 
men. Madhavsinh Solanki took a 
calculated step to formalise the mur- 
murings when he shot off a letter to 
the Prime Minister and leaked the 
letter to the press. It was a game 
calculated to test, not meant to pre¬ 
cipitate any crisis. When Solanki 
faced a barrage of opposition, he 
retreated. It was also not part of an 
I orchestrated move. But Solanki’s tac¬ 
tical retreat did not deter others. 
Arif Mohammad Khan’s resignation 
from the union cabinet on a princi¬ 
pled issue and a wave of subdued 
sympathy in the party for him was 
the signal to a small dissident group 
that the time was ripe to launch an 
orchestrated move. This culminated 
in Tripathi’s letter, which attacked 
the Punjab and Assam accords and 
the Muslim Personal Law Bill, apart 
from arbitrary organisational prac¬ 
tices. 

Pranab Mukherjee followed this 
up with an interview in The Illus¬ 
trated Weekly of India and a letter to 
the Prime Minister requesting him to 
allow conscience-voting on the Mus¬ 
lim Personal Bill. Rajiv Gandhi 
knows that practically all the Hindu 
Congress (I) MPs, in their heart of 
hearts, are opposed to the Bill. 

That Rajiv Gandhi would at some 
time face some sort of rebellion was 
inherent in the situation. His 
ascendancy represented a gener¬ 
ational change. Had it not been the 
emotionally-surcharged atmosphere 
created by Indira Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion, the opposition to Rajiv Gandhi 
would have shown up much earlier. 
Mrs Gandhi’s power structure repre¬ 
sented roughly the age-group of 60- 
plus. Pranab Mukherjee in his early 
Fifties was an exception. Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, when she came to power in 1966, 
also represented a generational 
change. Apart from other factors, the 


Syndicate or old Congress provided 
stiff resistance to this generational 
change. Part of the dissidence phe¬ 
nomenon which Rajiv Gandhi is fac¬ 
ing is also a manifestation of the 
resistance to generational change. 
Kamlapati Tripathi and A.P. Shar- 
ma, for instance, are making the 
ditching of old Congressmen and 


‘Indira loyalists’ as the main thrust of 
their grudge against Rajiv Gandhi. 

The other stream of dissideitce has 
been caused by Rajiv Gandhi’s high¬ 
handed and arbitrary manner of 
functioning. This is no different from 
the style of functioning of Indira 
Gandhi. But Congressmen suffered 
humiliation at the hands of Indira 
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Gandhi because she had established 
her political and mural supremacy 
and could get them elected. When 
this capacity of hers was in doubt in 
1977, only a handful of Congress 
leaders went with her when she split 
the party. Her ranks swelled over¬ 
night following her victory in Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka in 1978. Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi has vet to establish a 
similar political and moial authority 
which would make them, tolerate his 
high-handedness. The dfclining elec¬ 
toral performaiu't; under his lead- 
I er.ship has become the cause of dissi- 
deuce. 

The third stream of di.ssidence is a 
result of policy issues. Desjnte some 


corrective steps, the impression per- 
.sists that a pro-rich slant has been 
given to economic policies, which has 
resulted in confusion in the firm 
constituency of the Congress, name¬ 
ly, the rural and urban poor. The 
Punjab accord and the Assam accord 
have also strengthened dissident ten¬ 
dencies. These accords have des¬ 
troyed the political future of Con¬ 
gressmen in Punjab, Haryana, Rajas¬ 
than, Assam, West Bengal and Tri¬ 
pura. To add to those is the Muslim 
Personal Law Bill w hich goes against 
the ethos of the Congress which has 
always worked for social reforms. 
The Bill is being considered as a 
surrender to Muslim fundamental¬ 


ism. Rajiv Gandhi tried to counter 
this by conniving in the opening of 
the Ram Janam Bhoomi temple at 
Ayodhya. Congressmen are now 
realising the disastrous political fall¬ 
out of these steps. Rajiv Gandhi’s 
politics of appeasing Muslim and 
Hindu fundamentalist has boomer- 
anged. Congressmen in the Hindi 
heartland are afraid that with the 
fundamentalists capturing the lead¬ 
ership of Hindus and Muslims, the 
Congress is in danger of falling be¬ 
tween two fires. Similarly, in the 
south, because of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
policy towards the Sri Lankan 
Tamils, both the Congress and its 
ally, the AIADMK, are politically 


"I am Entitled to Respect as One of the 
Builders of the Congress! I)” 

Suspended Congressman Anant Prasad Sharma told Sunday 


n gWhut do you have to say 
Wf • about your suspension? 

A: When the pieseni Congiess(l) 
was funned on Januai y 1978, at the 
convention of Congressmen, there 
were four stgnaiories, A. P. Sharma, 
Narasimha Rau, Buta Singh and 
Margatham Chatidrashekar. I was 
then an elected member of the 
CWC(I). This convention was called 
at the Vithalbhui Patel House pre¬ 
mises. A big pandal had been 
erected, and Pandit Kamlapati Tri- 
pathi presided. Panditji proposed 
Indira Gandhi’s name for presi 
dentship, I .seconded it. Thus, the 
Congress(i) was born. I had always 
.stood by Indira Gandhi, even after 
her government left in March 1977. 
(I was a minister of state in her 
council of ministers then). There 
were verv few of us with her, 1 took 
her to Belchi. 1 organised her trip to 
London thiough the Indian Over¬ 
seas Congress. Ever since 1969, 
there were three PCC presidents 
who always supported her—1 as the 
Bihar PCC chief, Zail Singh as the 
Punjab PCC chief and Kamlapati 
; I Tripathi as the UP PCC chief. I 
i ; have not only been a devoted Con- 
! giessman but one of the staunchest 
. I supporieis and followers of the In- 
j (lira C.andhi Congiess. Por such a 
j i pet son to he su(ldenly suspended 
I ! front the party it is .shucking. I was 
I j hurt 

j y. hot. surely, with your con- 
k 
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tinning dissident activities, you 
must have expected it? 

A: No, never. Absolutely not. 1 
never dreamed such a thing would 
happen. After my suspension I was 



A.P. Sharma 


sent a letter which said that 1 had 
consistently campaigned to deni¬ 
grate the organisation and leader 
and had thereby indulged in anti¬ 
party activities. Besides this, no¬ 
thing was said. What anti-party 
activities am I being accused of? On 
the labour front, I have a great deal 
to my ciedit. At one stage the 
INTUC had gone against Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi. In 1978, when 1 became presi¬ 
dent of the INTUC, I brought the 
whole organisation back into the 
Congress fold. So much .so, that in 
December 1979, I got a resolution 
passed at the INTUC general coun¬ 
cil meeting calling upon all mem¬ 
bers to vote for the Congress(l) in 
the 1980 general elections. Some¬ 
one who has done such a lot of work 
for the party need not prove his 
loyalty. 

I am 66 now. The suspension has 
hurt me deeply. 1 liave replied to 
the letter. As a faithful Congress¬ 
man, my position of prestige has 
been damaged; so I have appealed 
for withdrawal of the order. 

After 1977, people were afraid of 
Mrs Gandhi—even in the Copgres- 
s(I). There were many in the party 
who said she was finished.! The 
same persons are today holding 
responsible positions in the party. 
At least I am entitled to respect as 
one of the builders of the Con- 
gress(I). 

MtHvlawud by Nknul MMra 
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doomed. 

The expulsion of Pranab Mukher- 
jee and the suspension of the “three 
musketeers” have not removed the 
causes of di.ssidence. The sudden 
action of Rajiv Gandhi will only 
drive the disvsidents’ activities under¬ 
ground. The dissidents, however, will 
feel emboldened if no action is taken 
against Kamlapari Tripathi. Indira 
Gandhi faced the inner-party chal¬ 
lenge in 196^ by launching a policy- 
oriented offensive like the nationa¬ 
lisation of banks and the abolition of 
privy purses. Rajiv Gandhi, on the 
other hand, has combined the offen¬ 
sive again.st dissidents with steps like 
the Muslim Personal Law Bill. While 
Indira Gandhi depended on progres¬ 
sive sections, Rajiv Gandhi is relying 
on the conservatives. Indira Gandhi 
carved out a solid constituency 
among the women; Rajiv Gandhi is 
alienating them by the Muslim Bill. 
Indira Gandhi appealed to the youth; 
Rajiv Gandhi is appealing to the 
septiments of the traditionalists 
through the Mu.slim Bill. While In¬ 
dira Gandhi promised victory to Con¬ 
gressmen, Rajiv Gandhi is leading 
them to defeat in the name of saving 
democracy. While Indira Gandhi de- 


Arjun Singh 



« ■ Is the C<mgress(l) president 
* empowered to suspend or expel 
any member from the party without 
convening the Congress Working 
Committee (CWO? 

A: As long as the CWC(I) is not in 
session, the president of the party 
exercises all the powers vested in 
the working committee. 

Q; Doe.s his decision have to be 
ratified by the working committee? 

A; The decision will be ratified 
by the CWC(I) in due course. 

Q: Is the party being swamped by 
bogus members? 

A: The matter will be looked into. 
A bogus member is basically some¬ 
one who has not paid his enrolment 
fee. There are screening commit¬ 
tees to examine these cases. A per¬ 
son can become a primary member 
by paying one rupee. Then he can 
become an active member if he has 
been a primary member for 365 
days. The screening committees 


manded conscience voting, Rajiv 
Gandhi has denied it. But the 400- 
plus seats in the Lok Sabha, fortified 
by the Anti-defection Law and the 
level of disenchantment in the party 
suggest that a sizable rebellion in the 
party is not round the comer. In all 
likelihood, the cuirent phase of dissi- 


look into any objections raised 
against bogus members. Normally, 
these objections are dispo.sed of at 
the PCC(I) level, The AICC(I) only 
deals with cases of a grave nature. 

Q: Are you planning to take steps 
to check the entry of bogus mem¬ 
bers? 

A: The screening committees are 
doing their work... 

Q: There is a complaint that 
elected members are being re¬ 
moved from the CWC(I) and re¬ 
placed by nominated members. 

A: According to the (party) con¬ 
stitution, the Congress Working 
Committee can have ten elected 
and tgn nominated members. If 
among the elected members there 
are some of the president’s own 
men, it is fine. Otherwise, the presi¬ 
dent can bring in his own men. It is 
he who runs the party. 

Intenfhwml by Nfmwl Mitra 


dence will linger on till next year and 
the issue will be clinched either way 
depending on the outcome of the 
elections in Kerala, Haryana, West 
Bengal and Tripura. By that time, the 
prospects of the 1989 parliamentary 
elections will begin to haunt Con¬ 
gressmen. 
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Countdown to the Expulsion 

The news that the CongressfJj’s working president, Kamlapati Tripathi 
hod shot off on ongry note to Rajiv Gandhi was broken by the Bengali 
daily, Anandabazar Patrika on 24 April, 3986. 

Shyamal Kumar Chakraborty, who reported the story, 
records the events which led to Pranab Mukherjee’s expulsion 


T he anfiry letter which the 82- 
year-old (Onf’ressd) working 
presideii', Kamlapati Tripathi, 
wrote to the party president. 
Rajiv Gandhi, on 22 April, heralds 
the third possible split in the 100- 
year-old party. The note sent on 
Mahavir jayanti day speaks of the 
manner in which the party and the 
central government is presently 
functioning. The veteran leader also 
warned Rajiv Gandhi that if the 
party machinery continued to func¬ 
tion in the way it is doing, the 
Congress would be wiped out. 

Kamlapati Tripathi has never been 
on cordial terms with Rajiv Gandhi 
or his party managers. What added 


fuel to the deteriorating relationship 
was the 19 January appointment of 
Arjun Singh as the party’s vice- 
president. To add to the controversy, 
there were a number of disgruntled 
Congress leaders from many states 
who felt they had been overlooked 
by the party president. The disillu¬ 
sionment within the Cungress(I) is 
not a new phenomenon; it can be 
traced to September and December 
1985, when elections were held in 
Punjab and Assam. The party lost in 
both states. Matters came to a head 
during the Congress centenary 
celebrations in Bombay when the 
dissidents put up a show of defiance. 
Rajiv Gandhi’s speech in the session 


only added fuel to the fire. Soon 
afterwards came Madhavsinh 
Solanki’s letter which castigated the 
functioning of the party. 

Pranab Mukherjee, Gundu Rao, 
Jagannath Mishra, Madhavsinh 
Solanki, A.P. Sharma and Prakash 
Mehrotra kept on meeting each other 
in' Delhi well after the Congress 
centenary celebrations. Then came 
the appointment of Arjun Singh. 
When the party’s working committee 
was reconstituted following Arjun 
Singh’s appointment, Pranab 
Mukherjee, the number two man in 
the Indira Gandhi cabinet, was 
thrown out of the body. Kamlapati 
Tripathi was angry with the manner 
in which he had been eclipsed by 
Arjun Singh and Pranab Mukher¬ 
jee’s ouster was taken as a warning 
signal. 

It had been decided by the dissi¬ 
dent leaders that they would write a 
letter to the party president to let 
him know their feelings. But when 
Solanki’s letter did not meet with 
much approval, the dissidents felt 
discouraged. A strategy was worked 
out. They would jointly write a letter 
to Rajiv Gandhi. The strategy did not 
find many takers and the idea was 
given up. Meanwhile, Pranab 
Mukherjee managed to convince 
Kamlapati Tripathi to write a letter 
to the party president. That too did 
not work out. 

It was then decided that Pranab 
Mukherjee would draft a letter, 
which Kamlapati Tripathi would 
write to Rajiv Gandhi. The letter, in 
fact, was prepared by the former 
union finance minister. The working 
president did send it to Rajiv Gandhi 
on 22 April. But shrewd that he is, 
Kamlapati Tripathi made the nine 
prominent dissident leaders put 
their signatures to the copy, of the 
letter which he kept with himself. 
The nine were Pranab Mukherjee, 
Gundu Rao, A.P. Sharma, Sripati 
Mishra, Prakash Chandra Mehrotra, 
Vikram Mahajan, N.K. Bhat, P.K. 
Thungan and Ramnagina Mishra. 
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Courtwv iho Times ^ Mm 


O n 23 April, this correspondent was 
informed that Kamlapati Tripathi 
had sent a letter to Rajiv Gandhi. 
When questioned, the veteran Con¬ 
gressman did not deny that he had 
sent a letter but he refused to di¬ 
vulge its contents. All he said was 
that he had spoken out against the 
present functioning of the party. The 
working president also informed this 
correspondent that he would wait till 
30 April for a reply from the party 
president, failing which he would go 
to the press with the letter. 

That Rajiv Gandhi had received 
the note became apparent on 23 
April when the Congress president’s 
political adviser, Makhanlal Fotedar, 
went to meet the octogenarian work¬ 
ing president. But Fotedar did not 
utter a word about the letter: he had 
only come to inquire about the veter¬ 
an Congressman's health, he said. 
Neither did Mr Tripathi speak to him 
about the letter. 

On 24 April, Rajiv Gandhi went to 
Rajasthan. Rumours about the letter 
seemed to be generating by the hour 
in Delhi. In the evening, nearly 50 
pressmen assembled at Kamlapati 
Tripathi’s residence to glean .some 
facts about the letter from him. But 
the veteran leader refused to budge 
from his earlier stand; no, he said, lie 
would not utter a word about the 
letter. Meanwhile, before leaving for 
•Rajasthan, Rajiv Gandhi had 
ordered P.V. Nara.simha Rao to meet 
Kamlapati Tripathi and smoothen his 
ruffled feathers. But Narasimha Rao 
was unsuccessful. That very night the 
Prime Minister on his return to Delhi 
held a telephonic conversation with 
Kamlapati Tripathi and was believed 
to have told him that he would talk 
with him about the letter. 

The next day, 25 April, the Prime 
Minister was supposed to visit Rajas¬ 
than again but he cancelled his prog¬ 
ramme. Instead, he sent an urgent 
summons to Arjun Singh, then in 
Madhya Pradesh, to return to Delhi 
immediately. The Prime Minister in¬ 
vited Kamlapati Tripathi to his resi¬ 
dence that evening at 6.00. The meet¬ 
ing was scheduled to last fur 20 
minutes, but it went on for about two 
hours and 20 minutes. It was at the 
meeting that the Prime Minister was 
supposed to have told Mr Tripathi 
that though the letter he had sent 
bore his signature, it had not been 
written by him. The draft had been 
prepared by Pranab Mukherjee, Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi informed Mr Tripathi. 
Kamlapati Tripathi was forthright. 
Yes, he said, the English draft of the 


letter was not his but the feelings 
expressed in it were certainly his 
own. That the outcome of the meet¬ 
ing was not happy became evident 
soon after Mr Tripathi returned 
home and talked about his meeting 
with the party president to newsmen. 

On 26 April, Mr Tripathi sent a 
message to Pranab Mukherjee to 
return to DelW from Calcutta. To the 
correspondents covering the goings 
on, Mr Tripathi opened his heart out, 
criticising vice-president Arjun 
Singh in the strongest of words. The 
veteran leader said that the program¬ 
me to enrol new members for the 
party in UP, Bihar, MP and Rajas¬ 
than was a calculated move to cap¬ 
ture the Congress organisation in 
those states. The loyalists in the 
party were thus Being pushed into a 
corner. 
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A meeting was held that night in the 
residence of Mr Tripathi. Among 
those who took part were A.P. Shar- 
ma, Sripati Mishra, Prakash Mehrot- 
ra and Shyam Sunder Mahapatra, . 
who had been expelled from the | 
party by Indira Gandhi. It was de- I 
cided there that a number of Con- | 
gress (I) MPs under the leadership of i 
Kamlapati Tripathi would appeal to, 
the party president to withdraw the , 
Muslim Women (Protection of Rights j 
on Divorce) Bill, The MPs would 
request the president of the party to 
withdraw the Bill or allow conscience 
voting on it. In other word.s, no whip 
was to be issued to the MPs on the 
voting of the Bill. On that day, Pra¬ 
nab Mukherjee sent off a note from 
Calcutta to Rajiv Gandhi advocating 
conscience voting on the Muslim 
Women Bill. Significantly, on that 
day, Pranab Mukherjee’s interview 
to the Illustrated Weekly of India hit 
the stands and queered the pitch for 
the dissidents. 

On 2 7 April, the AICC(I)’s general 
secretary G.K. Moopanar and Arjun 
Singh wftit to meet Mr Tripathi in his 
residence. They informed the veter¬ 
an leader rtat the AICC(I) party 
observers would meet the next day to 
take a decision about bogus mem- , 
bers. The working president was re-, 
quested to attend the meeting. Mr 
Tripathi was also told by his two 
visitors that the party president had 
decided to take action against some 
of the dissidents. Though no names 
were mentioned, the interview in the 
Illustrated Weekly figured promin¬ 
ently in the talks. Mr Tripathi, 
however, informed his listeners that 
no action should be taken against j 
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BRILLIANT 
more than 'tutorials’- 
A MOVEMENT! 

Tutorials’, in common parlance, suggests an 
emergency ward for exam casualties. The dictionary 
gives no such narrowed meaning to the word ‘tutor’ 
or ‘tutorial’. Tutorials can impart a wide spectrum of 
positive services, including helping ambitious youth 
outscore others in competitive exams, which is 
essentially what Brilliant is about. 

While student performance in exams justifies our 
existence, we nurse other goals, like holding up a 
student ideal to the nation’s youth. What the 
student is today, the nation is to-morrow. 

We zealously guard the opportunity we have to come 
in contact with some of the best brains among our 
students in a crucial phase of their growth, when 
they weigh their options for a suitable career. 

We wish to foster in our students a taste for the pure 
pleasure of problem-solving. 

We aim at imbuing them with a passion for study of 
natural phenomena to the point of emotional fusion 
with them. 

We would like our young minds to bend to the 
imperative impulsions of imperious logic as in 
solving mathematical problems. 

We wish to see above ail the discipline that steadies 
them while they are engaged in a self-oblivious 
objective study of the complex world around them. 

Our main satisfaction derives from assisting in the 
emergence of an intellectual elite ever anxious to 
have a hand in helping humanity forward. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



anyone at that stage. 

On 27 April, Rajiv Gandhi called a 
meeting at his residence. He wanted 
to stem the dissident activity in the 
party. It was at that meeting that 
action against the four ^‘errant” Con¬ 
gressmen was taken. Around the 
time that the news about the disci¬ 
plinary action was released to the 
two news agencies by G.K. Moopa- 
nar, the dissidents were talking at 
the residence of Mr Tripathi. They 
were unaware of what had happened 
to them till Mr Tripathi’s daughter- 
in-law Chandra Tripathi informed 
them about the news. Those present 
at the meeting were stunned. The 
four wanted to know why the sudden 
action had been taken against them 
because they were all loyal Congress¬ 
men and had not indulged in any 
anti-party activity. As for Mr Tri¬ 
pathi, he was equally shocked. He 
told the waiting pressmen, that the 
disciplinary action had been taken 
without his knowledge. It was at that 
time that Mr Tripathi is supposed to 
have promised the four leaders that 
he would back them, come what may. 

That night, Rajiv Gandhi sent an 
emissary to Mr Tripathi asking him 
to give his assent to the disciplinary 
orders taken against the four lead¬ 
ers. The veteran leader, however, did 
not put his signature to the order. He 
made it apparent that he had not 
agieed with the action of the presi¬ 
dent of the party. Arjun Singh went 
to the Tripathi residence to escort 
the octogenarian leader to the Con¬ 
gress office for the 28 April meeting. 
Mr Tripathi, however, did not move 
out of his house. In Congress circles, 
the news of the disciplinary action 
received mixed reactions. While 
many did not want to comment at all, 
others felt it had been too harsh a 
blow for Pranab Mukherjee. 

By banishing Pranab Mukherjee, 
the party high command has made 
one thing clear; other dissidents 
could also meet a similar fate if they 
stepped out of line. But by expelling 
Mukherjee and by suspending three 
others, they have tried to divide the 
dissident rank and file. Now if the 
suspensions are revoked, Mukherjee 
will be left totally isolated. 

On 29 April, the party working 
president openly supported the dissi¬ 
dent leaders. "I don’t think Pranab 
Mukherjee, A.P. Sharma, Sripati 
Mishra, Prakash Chandra Mehrotra 
and otheis have done anything 
wrong. 1 can’t understand why they 
have been punished,” he told repor¬ 
ters. Kamlapati Tripathi is claiming 
that it is he who is the supreme 
leader of the Congress (I), probably 
because he had chaired the first 


meeting of the Congress (1) way back 
in 1978. It was he who had proposed 
Indira Gandhi’s name as president of 
the party. “Both Pranab Mukherjee 
and A.P. Sharma were members of 
the first working committee and Con¬ 
gress parliamentary board (CPB); 
Prakash Chandra Mehrotra and Sri¬ 
pati Mishra are good Congressmen. I 
am the wprking president of the 
Congress. What is the harm if they 
meet me or speak to me? Why have 
they been punished? Pranab 
Mukherjee hasn’t done any harm as 
far as I can see,” added Mr Tripathi. 

It is believed that the Congress 
president Rajiv Gandhi has been 
paying heed to the advice of a section 
of Congressmen who oppose Kamla¬ 
pati Tripatht. This has reached the 
ears of the working president and 
has incen.sed him even more. But he 
has not criticised Rajiv Gandhi. In¬ 
stead, he has reserved his anger for 
his opponents in the Up Congressil). 
According to sources, he has told his 
followers that a batfle for power, 
similar to the one that had taken 
place during the last days of the 


Mughal empire, has begun after Mrs 
Gandhi’s death. “Arjun Singh, Aruii 
Nehru, Arun Singh, V.P. Singh and 
Makhanlal Fotedar are all harming 
Rajiv Gandhi. We must see that no 
harm comes to Rajiv Gandhi. When 
Rajiv will understand that they are 
ruining him, 1 don’t know, but if he I 
does not understand it quickly, Rajiv ; 
will be doomed. And by removing a 
leader like Pranab Mukherjee, he 
will not strengthen the Congress' but 
weaken it.” 

Whether Kamlapati Tripathi’s 
prophecies will come true remains to 
be seen. But one thing is clear. If 
Rajiv Gandhi cannot bring Kamlapa¬ 
ti Tripathi into line, then another; 
split i.s perhaps inevitable. But if he' j 
does manage to mend fences with the ; 
working president, the .split will only ] 
be temporarily averted. Rajiv Gan- • 
dhi will definitely remain in powdr 
till the next Lok Sabha elections. But 
he will have to prove himself to be a 
good vote-catcher. If he fails, the 
dissidents will gain the upper hand 
and try to find another leader. 
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Barefoot Action 



I m t was swift and sudden. Exactly 24 

■ hours after the five-member 

■ Panthic committee had declared 

■ the formation of ‘Khalistan’, the 
Punjab Police, paramilitary forces 
and comtnando.s swooped down on 
the Golden Temple on 30 April to 
flush out the terrorists. This was the 
second occasion since Operation 
Bluestar in June 1984, that police 
entered the Golden Temple complex. 
The temple complex bad become a 
haven of terrorists and wanted ex¬ 
tremists since 26 January when sup¬ 
porters of the Damdami Taksal and 
the AISSF stormed the shrine, 
announced the disbanding of the 
•Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee (SGPC) and drove out the 
head priests of the Harmandir Sahib 
and the Akal Takht. 

The action started at around 4.50 
pm, shortly after the government of 
Surjit Singh Barnala had decided to 
deal with the extremists with an iron 
hand. Curfew was imposed in Amrit¬ 
sar and the Golden Temple complex 
was cordoned off by sten-gun-toting 
policemen of the Border Security 
Force. Soon afterwards, commandos 
who had been flown in from Delhi 
and personnel of the Punjab Police 
entered the complex and searched 
the Guru Nanak Niwas, the Guru 
Ramdass Serai and the Teja Singh 
Samundari Hall. They met with little 
resi.stance from the extremists and 
50 were rounded up. However, all the 
five members of the Panthic commit¬ 
tee had fled. The action which lasted 
a little over 4 hours was conducted 
under the direct supervision of J, F, 
Ribeiio, th(‘ director-general of the 
Punjab police who had camped with 
other senior officials in the city. 

While the decision of chief minis¬ 
ter Barnala to send the police to the 
Golden Temple was hailed wdth a 
sigh of relief by the Congress! 1) and 
all the opposition parties, the action 
had its fallout in Punjab: two senior, 
leaders of the Akaii Dal, Prakash 
Singh Badal and G. S. Tohra. res¬ 
igned from the Akaii Dal Working 
Committee whiJe two ministers quit 
the government. Two others followed 
suit and rumours were doing their 
rounds that there would be mass- 
desertion, plunging the state once 
again ui political uncertainty. 


(Left! Director general of Ihiitjab Police, 
,I,F. Ribeiro, and other senior officials 
inside the Golden Temple complex after the 
police action; (facing page, top) boots left 
outside by policemen who entered the tem¬ 
ple barefoot; and (below) CRPF jawans 
keep vigU inside Ihe GoMen Temple 
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Policemen on the Rampage 

1/1 \'(?l (iiioIIk'I' instdiK.a oj {wlicc bnituUfy in Bihar, a gathering of landless 
|)l^(lsnnts at y\/ival in (!nya district was ruthlessly fired upon, 
hyeu'ifness’fis claim at lea.sf 50 people died 


T he liloDi) '.i.niis iitue ajiaiii speak 
lit police I'ai l)iii isti' It was 
aliiiosi exacils fi7 veais alter the 
lalliaiiwallahattlt inassacie and 
the steiie was tpiite itminisi.eiit of | 
that iiit.tiiioiis eatiiage. On I'l .Aitnl, 
ill Aiwul villaf^e in Jehaiialtad siiii- 
division of (ktva distiict (Ht(iai ), at 
le.ist a do/eii peopk- (the unofficial 
toll is nitich mote) diopited dead and 
nianv othets weie in jilt ed when a 
platoon of trinper happv policemen 
unleashed a volley of Inillets from 
their steii puns. .\iid .this time too 
then' was onlv one outlet lot the 
people !■> escape. 

The victims who had patheied 
were not apitatinp .ip.imst impel iah | 
iMit: ihev well’ oiil\ landless latio j 
urers who had patheieil toi a Jana | 
I'.inchavat. soiiiethiup siiiiilai to the | 
miicli lalked iihoiu l.ok Adalat Ihe I 


i ineetinR was organised by the leftist 
Ma.'door Kisaii Sanfiram Sainiti 
(MKS.S), an oipanisation jiopular 
arnonp the landless peasatit.s m the 
so-called Niixuhte h(;lt in Bihar. The 
hone of contention wa.s merely a 
piece of land behind a few huts that 
belonped to seven Harijan families; 
the povetmttent had dt-cided that the 
land would po to Rameshwar Razak, 
a well to do llitrtj.in official who 
ailepedly used his influence in the 
coiridors of power to proeme the 
land. 

Razak did not live iitivwliere near 
j the disputed land .tnd the people 
who were attending the meetinp, it is 
said, broke the wall that he had built 
around it iind sat down for the meet- 
tnp. I'liis was loo much for Razak to 
toler.ite He lost no time in askiiip 
the iiolite .tt the neaibv Arwal 


fhana to holphim. And help he got in 
good mea.sure. vVhiie the meeting 
was nearly over and the people were 
loitering around, the polite appeared 
tjuite suddenly and arrested three of 
the MK.SS leaders. The people re¬ 
sented this and the word went round. 
By late afteinoon, about .S,000 people 
ini luding women and children from 
different villages assembled with 
banners to protest against the police 
action. The MK.SS leaders thought 
that since so uumy people had 
gathered they slu.iild address the 
peoide to tell them about the plan 
tied Mav Hay rally. They also decided 
to mourn the deaths of 20 people who 
had diet! a few days eat Her in c lashes 
with the Lorik Sena, the I'livate 
artnv of the Yadavs (a relatively 
well off ‘backward’ caste). 

But even before the shiilieed geef 



; \ |uilia-iiiun lining the rounds at Vninl silliigt’ iil'lvr ihv 1*/ \pril Tiring 
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An illustration showing how the policemen surrounded the mob and opened fire 


(martyr’s song) was over, about 250 
policemen surrounded the crowd 
that had gathered beside a primary 
school and a library (botlt ironically 
tiamed after Mahatma Gandhi). A 
police officer came and asked Bharat 
Ram, one of the leaders: “Who is the 
leader?” Bharat Ram replied: "Who 
do you want?" The police abused the 
organisers and the crowd shouted 
back. The police lathi charged. The 
crowd obstructed them with banners 
and the police fired teargas shells. 
According to one account, the police 
opened fire when the people had 
already started fleeing in different 
directions. But an eyewitness said 
that the police opened fire when the 
crowd started breaking the wall 
around the disputed land despite the 
firing of teargas shells. 

Many people who were not from 
Arwal did not know there was a blihd 
lane at one end. Thinking that they 
could escape, they ran in that direc¬ 
tion when, according to an eyewit¬ 
ness, the police fired from the Arwal 
police station killing at least 25 of 
them. The place was thick with clot¬ 
ted blood even days after the inci¬ 
dent. Eyewitnesses say -the police 
mercilessly dumped the dead bodies 
into vans carrying the injured to the 
Patna Medical College Hospital 
(PMCH). It is learnt that they'dis¬ 
posed of some bodies at a burning 
ghat on their wi^. 

The director ‘general of Bihar 


Police, S.B. Sahay, said that only 53 
rounds were fired killing 11 “Naxa- 
lites” on the spot and causing injury 
to 20. However, eyewitnesses denied 
that they were-Naxalites and said 
at least50 people died. Sahay, on his 
part, claimed that the Naxalites in 
Jehanabad, Gaya, Bhojpur, Nalanda, 
Rohtas and Patna had become very 
active. The home commissioner, B.K. 
Singh, said that the Naxalites had 
given notice for grabbing the dis¬ 
puted land at Arwal and had defied 
prohibitory orders. He said that 50 
people who had gathered there 
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broke a pucca wall and as soon as the 
superintendent of police arrived he 
was attacked by the mob. But said 
one of the victims who lay injured at 
PMCH; “Innocent people were killed 
while the Naxalites ran away.” 

At PMCH where some journalists 
had rushed to see those who were 
injured in the firing, the police were 
as harsh as ever. They did not allow 
this correspondent to see the victims 
who were lying on the floor. Not a 
single representative from the fami¬ 
lies of the victims were allowed to go 
near them as they lay dying in the 
hospital. Mamata, a twelve-year-old 
girl who received a bullet in her 
thigh, lay all by herself. “Some of 
them were brought on Sunday night, 
naked with bullet injuries. Doctors 
removed the bullets in the emergen¬ 
cy ward,” said a nurse of PMCH. 
Eight of the injured died in the 
hospital. Policemen,who guarded the 
injured, saw to it that not* 

even the nurses or the dressers were 
allowed to speak to them about the 
firing incident. 

T he Gaya and Patna districts in 
Bihar are adjacent to each other 
and the Jehanabad-Nalanda belt is 
known to be a Naxalite area—^Arwal 
is situated around 80 km from both 
Patna and Gaya- There have been 
several disputes regarding land and 
property in this belt. For the last 
three years the administration has 
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been clamping section 144 in this 
area practically throughout the year. 
But since October 1985, the MKSS 
has held a series of meetings in the 
area. Last month, by a state cabinet 
decision, the Jehanabad sub division 
which includes Arwal was made a 
police district in view of it being a 
trouble-prone area, and C.K. Kas- 
wan, a Jat from Rajasthan, took over 
as the new superintendent of police 
barely three days before the carnage. 
The new SP who, it is said, was 
present during the firing, questioned 
the “audacity”ofthe people who held 
a meeting when Section 144 was in 
force and decided to teach them a 
lesson. But says P.K.Sinha, the gener¬ 
al secretary of the state unit of the 
Janata Party: “The government 
made Masauri a sub-divisional town 
and Jehanabad a police district. In 
spite of increasing the number of 
thana.i in these belts, the police have 
hopelessly failed to control the law 
and order situation. It means the 
police are taking sides with the 
affluent.” 

Police atrocities are indeed not 
rare in Bihar. Journalist Kuldip 
Nayar took out a procession with a 
number of students and other orga¬ 
nisations in the Jehanabad-Nalanda 
belt on 18 March this year and sub¬ 
mitted j memorandum to the govern¬ 
ment for justice and peace in the 
region. Interestingly, it was also on 
19 March that last year 1,5 innocent 
Adivasis were killed in police firing 
at Ban (hi m Sahibganj district. Pre¬ 
dictably, politicians have taken up 


the case of increasing police brutal¬ 
ity. Bihar’s former chief minister, 
Karpoori Thakur (who is now the 
leader of the opposition in the Bihar 
Assembly) has demanded an 
enquiry committee which should in¬ 
clude the president of the All India 
People’s Union for Civil Libertie.s, Dr 
Rajani Kothari, among others, to 
probe five instances of police atroci¬ 
ties in Bihar recently. Says Mr Tha¬ 
kur, “I have lost faith in this govern¬ 
ment and its administrative machin¬ 
ery. Bihar’s countryside is pas¬ 
sing through a reign of terror and a 
state of lawlessness.” 

There is panic in Arwal. Not even 
the CRPF jawaas who have been 
posted there have been able to res¬ 
tore the confidence of the people. 
They are afraid that the police might 
strike again any moment. They even 
refuse to talk to strangers about the 
19 April incident. In the neighbour¬ 
ing areas, the landless peasants have 
become apprehensive too. They are, 
however, ready .to fight the Lorik 
Sena which itself feels threatened 
and is seeking help from the police to 
fight the landless peasants. 

Dr Vinayan, the founder and 
chairman of MKSS, has been urging 
the hapless lot in Bihar to “fight for 
their self-respect”. In fact, those who 
are a little educated among the poor 
have;,already begun to say that they 
cannot be slaves of the landlords- 
anymore. Indeed, the landlords have 
grown to be so notorious that if a 
poor landless labourer and his family 


work for a landlord, the landlord 
often feels he can take liberties with 
the women in the labourer’s family. 
After the ghastly incident at Arwal, 
the Harijans have naturally become 
bitter. 

Meanwhile,. Bihar chief minister 
Bindeshwari Dubey has ordered pay¬ 
ment of R$ 10,000 to the bereaved 
families of the victims who have 
been officially declared to have died 
because of the firing. The Bihar gov¬ 
ernment has also appointed a one- 
man enquiry committee to probe the 
police firing. But Dr Vinayan is scep¬ 
tical of the committee. At the same 
time, a committee of 12 organisations 
has decided to undertake an inten¬ 
sive programme to mobilise public 
opinion against the 19 April incident. 
Dr Hargobind Singh, the convenor of 
the committee, said that “prelimin¬ 
ary enquiries” had revealed that the 
police firing was “most brutal and 
unprovoked”. He said that the com¬ 
mittee would demand the resigna¬ 
tion of the Bihar chief minister. Vliter 
all, former Bihar chief minister Ram 
Sundar Das did step down after the 
Pipra carnage. 

Strangely, the Arwal carnage hard¬ 
ly drew the attention that it should 
have. The opposition in the Lok 
Sabha staged a walkout for the 
second consecutive day on 30 April 
when the Speaker, Balram Jakhar, 
refused permission to raise the issue 
of the police firing on the specious 
plea that it was an issue to be de¬ 
cided by the state government! 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

Deadly Vino 

Adulterated wine kills 22 people in Italy 


F or two whole days in March 
Italy's river Tanarao was red 
with blood as it wended its way 
through the rich vine-growing 
hills of the country’s north-western 
region of Piedmont. And on the oppo¬ 
site eastern flank, the authorities in 
the Veneto region had to ban fishing 
in ihe river Piave, near Venice, be¬ 
cause the fish in those waters were 
considered too drunk on certain 
wines to be safe for human consiunp- 
tion. Thousands of gallons of table 
wine had to be poured into the river 
and sea waters of Italy after what has 
, become known as the European wine 
scandal of the century which has 
already claimed 22 lives. The deaths 
have been traced to the adulteration 
of local wines with methanol or 
methyl alcohol which, in extremely 
small quantities, is traditionally used 
to fortify wines. But the killer wine is 
known to have contained as much as 
15 to 20 per cent of methanol, which 
is considered dangerous even at a 
five per cent level. 

The authorities are at a loss to find 
out why such adulteration took place 
in one of the top two wine-producing 
countries in a continent which is 
beset with problems of its overflow¬ 
ing wine lakes. The European Econo¬ 
mic Community, consisting of the 12 
Western bloc nations, alone has an 
annual surplus of about three-and-a- 
half billion or 350 crore litres of 
wine. A quarter of the total produc¬ 
tion last year had to be converted 
into industrial alcohol. 

One would imagine that there is no 
need to adulterate an item which is 
available in such abundance. But not 
so. An organised gang is out to strike 
at one of the country’s top export 
items. The mafia is usually involved 
in the big game of drugs, murder and 
high finance, leaving wine adultera¬ 
tion and the like to minor crooks. 
Only 30 people have been arrested so 
far. But the enormity of the crime has 
stunned the nation whose reputation 
as a wine producer may have been 
damaged for a long time to come. 
Experts have forecast export losses 
of up to 75 per cent over the coming 
few years valued at over 100 crores 
in terms of rupees. 

The effects of the slump in the 
wine industry are already being felt; 
,a large number of village communi- 
'des t^ich are dependent on this 


industry for their living have been 
badly hit. The wide-ranging nature of 
the damage stems from the fact that 
not one or two brands of wines 
but a whole rapge of them have been 
affected as wines from different re¬ 
gions are usually blended and sold 
under various labels. 

The best of wines can contain up to 
15 per cent of wines from another 
region. The famous Barbera wines 
from the Piedmont region, for inst¬ 
ance, contain a variable mix from the 
Puglia region where the adulteration 
is believed to have originally taken 
place. Whatever be the economic and 
medical repercussions, it will take a 
long time for the Italian wine indus¬ 
try to live down this scandal. 

Another country which was hit by a 
similar, but comparatively minor, 
scare only last year is Austria, where 
certain brands of wine were found to 
have been mixed with what is popu¬ 
larly known as anti-freeze liquid 
used by the vehicle industry to coun¬ 
ter the extremes of European winter. 
But, fortunately, no deaths were re¬ 
ported and the scandal faded into the 
background though not without a 
loss in terms of sales of Austrian 
wines. 

F or the past few weeks, however, 
Austria has had the misfortune of 
being rocked by an altogether diffe¬ 
rent kind of controversy surrounding 
Dr Kurt Waldheim, the former 
secretary-general of the United Na- 

Or Kurt Waidhiein 


tions and a contender for the office 
of President in the forthcoming 
national election. Dr Waldheim has 
been accused by the international 
Jewish lobby through articles in 
dailies like the New York Times of 
having been responsible for the 
death of thousands of Greek Jews, 
Yugoslav partisans and even Italians, 
while carrying out Nazi orders as an 
officer serving in the German army 
during the Second World War. 

The former United Nations chief 
has, however, denied any role or 
awareness of Jews being deported to 
gas chambers and concentration 
camps. He was only working as an 
administrative officer, far from the 
centres of atrocities, he has main¬ 
tained. The outgoing President, Mr 
Kirchschlaeger, has also absolved Dr 
Waldheim of any criminal past by 
saying that as a public prosecutor (he 
is a former judge himself) he would 
not dare bring any charges against 
the former first lieutenant of the 
German army. The evidence pro¬ 
vided by the records of the UN War 
Crimes Commission or their inter¬ 
pretation by the World Jewish Con¬ 
gress was too inconclusive to impli- 
cate'Dr Waldheim in Nazi atrocities, 
the outgoing President said in a 
nation wide television broadcast. 
The executions of the Yugoslav parti¬ 
sans by the German army, though 
probably known to Dr Waldheim, 
could be treated as part of a reprisal 
as so often happens in any war, 
added President Kirchschlaeger who 
asked the electorate to make its own 



judgment. 

F urther north in East Germany, the 
Democratic Republic has been 
celebrating its five-yearly congress 
with Soviet leader Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev as the chief foreign guest. 
Herr Erich Honecker, the 73-year-old 
East German leader, who has been in 
power since 1971, listed the technolo¬ 
gical achievements of his country, 
particularly in computerisation and 
robotics. ' 

An economic growth of 4.1 per cent 
in the first quarter of this year was 
unparalleled anywhere in communist' 
Europe, Herr Honecker pointed out, 
and by implication staked the East 
German claim tO being tht; piost 
advanced nation in the entire. Soviet 
bloc. 
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This self-praise from an aging lead¬ 
er must have jarred on Gorbachev’s 
ears who, like Rajiv Gandhi, has 
come to symbolise youth and self- 
criticism in the affairs of the state. 
Without questioning his host's lauda¬ 
tory claims, the Soviet leader used 
the German platform to stre.ss his 
country’s concern for world peace. 
Mi Gorbachev offered to cut down 
the size of Soviet troops in Europe if 
the NATO countries responded 
favourably. He has gone on record to 
.say that the NATO and Warsaw 
alliances themselves could be done 
away with. 

Coming as it does at a lime when 
America has exploded two nuclear 
devices in the Nevada desert and 
bombed Libya, the Soviet leader’s 




pious intentions are being viewed by 
many as a ray of hope in a lension 
ridden world. 

I n France, Socialist President Mit- 
terand and Conservative Prime 
Minister Chirac are preparing tor a 
showdown. The Gaullist led coalition 
government wants to rush through an 
economic programme which includes 
' an end to price controls, flexible 
working hour.s and tax amnesty for 
gold dealers, all anathema to the 
Socialists. Bur perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting part of the Chirac package 
l^ ihe creation of new job opportuni¬ 
ties for the youth and industries are 
lieuip offered subsidies at a co.st of 
about 4000 million francs to the 
national exihet|uer. 

The Piiitu' Munster has already 
called toi a vote in the national 
assembly entitling him to rule by 
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decree so that he can push through 
the economic package. Chirac’s 
right-wing coalition does not com¬ 
mand an overall majority in the 
Parliament or the Assembly and the 
Socialists may not be too keen to sign 
away their own authority. And the 
Communists and Socialists may very 
well accept the cooperation of the 
anti-immigrant extreme right-wing 
National Front to stop the Gaullist 
steamroller. Already more than 600 
amendments to Prime Minister Chir¬ 
ac’s bill for rule by decree have been 
submitted, forcing him to contem¬ 
plate plans for imposing a time limit 
on the debate, which otherwise could 
prove interminable. 

A cross the channel, a part of the 
United Kingdom is once again in 
turmoil. Last winter’s Hillsborough 


French President Francois Millerand 





agreement between the governments 
of the Irish Republic and Britain 
giving the Dublin government con¬ 
sultation rights over matters con¬ 
cerning Ulster has led not only to 
predictable protests but to a spate of 
violence. 

The Protestant-dominated pro¬ 
vince, which has a 40 per cent Catho¬ 
lic population, has in recent months 
witnessed the burning of shops and 
buses, the bombing of houses and 
attacks on policemen, mainly Protes¬ 
tants j by the loyalists themselves. 
Already a loyalist has died in police 
firing in the new divide that has 
surfaced between the loyalist major¬ 
ity and the equally loyal (to the 
British crown) administration. Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher has 



British PM Margaret Thatcher 


been branded “a criminal” by the 
Reverend Ian Paisley, Ulster’s Pro¬ 
testant priest and chief demagogue. 
Commenting on the attacks on the 
police, he said that he condemned it 
“unequivocally and unreservedly” 
However, in the same breath, he 
added; “But it must be said that 
other parties have acted criminally 
and the greatest criminal of all is Mrs 
Thatcher. By doing what she has 
done, she has brought us to the state 
we are in. She has placed Uie RUC 
(Royal Ulster Constabulary) in t^ 
frontline to execute Barry’s (Dublin’s 
foreign minister) law.” Another 
spokesman, Enoch Powell, who has 
become a celebrity since his in¬ 
flammatory anti-immigrant speech in 
1968, said that he predicted trouble 
if the wishes of the majority were 
ignored. 
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The Punjab crisis has 
thrown up a number of 
terms which are difficult to 
commehend. Tonshar 
Pandit explains some of 
them. 

NEWSWATCH 47 


Ainiorl’M 

A remit on the Indira 
Gandhi International 
Airport in New Delhi whit^ 
was recently opened to 
international traffic. 
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^Quality conscious p^h 
never compromise * 




The Production Manager of a heavy fabrication workshop in 
Bombay had this to say when asked why he chose to specify 
our special stainless steel electrode, INOX 0; 

This wellknown company fabricates coded vessels like / 
heal exchangers, nuclear vessels and 
similar critical components, It needed 
a specialised fail-safe electrode for cladding 
of 410 S stainless steel and for pining to carbon 
steel The weld metal deposit had to be crack-free 
corrosion resistant and lough 
The choice was INOX Dj, a rutile coated electrode 
with excellent weldability and welder appeal 
Ideal for pining of dissimilar metals, INOX D? 
withstands high service temperatures and 
has excellent corrosion resistance 

* Tins IS a wo'O foi-word user opinion 
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Shubhabrata Bhattacharya 


T he whip has worked. The Muslim Bill has been 
passed by the Parliament. Rajiv Gandhi’s penchant 
for the twenty first century notwitlistanding, a step 
backwards into the medieval ages has received 
legislative sanction. The Muslim fundamentalists have 
won. Reason has been defeated, thanks to the over¬ 
whelming support which Rajiv Gandhi received in the 
last Lok Sabha elections tand which he promptly used to 
pass the Anti-defection law, which ensured that his 
whims were protected by whips). When the Anti¬ 
defection Act was being legislated, there were high 
hopes that value-based politics would be ushered in. The 
ayarams and gayarams had so vitiated the political 
atmosphere that when defection.s were banned by a law, 
a whiff of fresh aii was seen drifting into the political 
.system. On merits, the ban on defections is justified. But 
in Rajiv’s India the law has been used to curb legitimate 
intra-party dissent. Most ruling party MPs were opposed 
to the Bill. They expressed this opinion in private 
conversations both before and after its passage. But 
none had the courage to stand up and ask the leadership 
to correct itself. After all, had Pranab Mukherjee not 
been expelled from the party after he wrote to the Prime 
Minister expressing his reservations on the issue? 

Indira Gandhi’s moment of triumph had been in 1969, 
when she had had her way by insisting on conscience 
vote. Her son’s triumph in 1986 in based on the fact that 
the 52nd amendment to the Constitution has put a ban 
i on conscience vote. Mrs Gandhi died bearing the cross of 
being “totalitarian”. Her son is praised by the same 
people who used this uncharitable expression for her, 
Mrs Gandhi’s only weakness was that she did not 
develop a political leadership which could succeed her. 
If the values cherished by Mrs Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru are being diluted today, then the blame lies in the 
fact that Mrs Gandhi believed that none other than her 
progeny could succeed her. If most Congressman have to 
suffer in silence today, then the cause of their suffering 
can be traced to their inability to produce a leader who 
could be projected as a national leader and thereby be 
able to provide leadership to the party. The fact remains 
that despite his many mistakes,Rajiv Gandhi is the only 
leader who can attract nationwide support. His aberra¬ 
tions, therefore, have dangerous portents. It is in the 
national interest that the mistakes which his team has 
been making should be corrected. 

S ecularism received a severe blow during the Muslim 
Bill debate. Asoke Sen, who has the rare distinction of 
having been a minister in the cabinets of three genera¬ 
tions of the Nehru-Gandhis, stunned the Lok Sabha by 
referring to some members as the “representatives of 
the Muslim community in the House”. Perhaps, the 
eminent barrister had forgotten that representation in 
legislature on communal lines was a legacy of the 
pre-independence days which had been dispensed with 
>.'by free India. T'he rebuttal to Asoke Sen came from a 
^young CPI(M) member from West Bengal, Saifuddin 
Chaudhury; who while pointing out the fallacy said that 
each MP “represents his own voice”. Aias,Mr Chaudhury 
too was off the mark. The whip issued by the Congress<I) 
leadership ensured that this was not so. 

Kudos to Arif Mohammad Khan. He snapped the whip 
intelligently. Originally, he had decided to keep quiet. 
However, when he was challenged, he spoke his mind 


out but at the time of voting stood by the whip. Later, he 
stated his views at a seminar in New Delhi. (We are 
publishing the extracts from some of his speeches in this 
issue, on pages 30-31.) Apart from Saifuddin Chaudhury 
and Arif Mohammad Khan, effective opposition to the 
Bill came from Madhu Dandavate and K.P. Unnikrish- 
nan. The effectiveness of their speeches was such that 
Congress(I) MPs were heard appreciating them even two 
days after the debate. 

Despite the whip, nearly 60 ruling party MPs abs¬ 
tained from voting. This, in effect, meant that fhe 
provisions of the Anti-Defection Act should be enforced 
and the erring MPs should lose their seats in the Lok 
Sabha. In case the Congress(I) leadership decides to act 
according to the law passed last year, then at least SO 
vacancies in the Lok Sabha will be imminent (some of 
the absentees had sought prior permission from the 
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leadership) and this will create an interesting situation. 
A mini-generai election of sorts will be caused by the 
disciplinary action. A “referendum” on the Muslim Bill 
will be held in such an eventuality. 

Danger looms ahead. After the government has bowed 
to the pressures of Muslim fundamentalism, fun¬ 
damentalists of other hues too will rear their heads. 
Rajiv Gandhi would do well to educate himself about the 
complexities of secular India. Prior to his becoming the 
Prime Minister, he had caused a flutter by describing 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale as a “religious leader”. The 
opening of the Ramjanmabhoomi temple (which the 
Muslimsdescribeas their BabriMasjid) has hotted up the 
communal situation in northern India. The Muslim Bill 
will create its own bacidashit will indeed be unfortunate 
if communal harmony is shattered by mistakes of the 
state. 
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Bmst Obsession 

MUf hat u> do with breai^ts, if one is 
Wnot actually using them, has 
preoccupied the feminine mind for a 
long time,” writes Susan Brownmil- 
ler, a leading women’s libber, in her 
utterly-butterly readable Femininity 
recently arrived in our book stores. 1 
could not believe anyone could write 
so lucidly on this topic without a 
splash of erotica or downright bawdi¬ 
ness. After reading her I conclude 
that only a woman as well-endowed 
(mentally) as Susan could have pul¬ 
led it off so neatly. I take the liberty 
of quoting two paragraphs from her 
thesis for the simple reason that I 
cannot do justice to her by summing 
them up. 

"Breasts are the most pronounced 
and Variable aspects of the female 
anatomy, and although their function 
is fundamentally productive, to nour¬ 
ish the young with milk (placing 
‘man’ among the mammalian spe¬ 
cies), it is their emblematic promin- 
ehce and intrinsic vulnerability that 
makes them the chief badge of gen¬ 
der. Breasts command attention yet 
they are pliable and soft, offering 
warmth and succour close to the 
heart. Breasts seem possessed by an 
independent momentum, an auton 
omous bub and sway that for ever 
reminds and surprises. Breasts may 
be large or small, droopy or firm, 
excitable or impassive, and variably 
sensitive to hormonal change, .sweli- 
ing in pleasure or in discomfort or 
pain. Breasts are an element of hu¬ 
man beauty. Breasts are subject to 
cancerous lumps. Breasts are a 
source of female pride and sexual 
identification but they are also a 
source of competition, confusion, in- 
.security and shame.” 

“Although they are housed on her 
per.son, from the moment they begin 
to show, a female discovers that her 
breasts are claimed by others. Pa¬ 
rents and relatives mark their 
appearance as a landmark event, 
schoolmates take notice, girlfriends 
compare, boys zero in; later a hus¬ 
band, a lover, a baby expect a prop¬ 
rietary share. No other part of the 
human anatomy has such semi¬ 
public, intensely private status, and 
no other part of the body has such 
vaguely defined custodial rights. One 
learns to be .selectively generous 
with breasts—this is the girl child’s 
lesson—and through the breast ico¬ 
nography she sees all around her, she 
comes to understand that breasts 
belong to everybody, but especially 



to men. It is they who invent and 
refine the myths, who discuss breasts 
publicly, who criticise their failings 
as they extol their wonders, and who 
claim to have more need and inti¬ 
mate knowledge of them than a 
woman herself.” 

Brownmiller goes on to say that “it 
was men who created the fetish of 





size end shape, for the ability to 
breast feed has nothing to do with 
dimensions”. Furthermore, Western 
fashion designers have evolved 
something best described as a “stan¬ 
dard sized breast” which they regard 
as the most excitingtothe malelibido. 
This male-imposed uniformity has no 
biological sanction. As far as natural 
build is concerned, small-breasted 
women being less encumbered make 
better athletes and ballet dancers. 
“Big breasts are one of many factors 
that have slowed women down in the 
competitive race of life,” opines 
Brownmiller. By imposing the ideal 
of an ideal shape and size for breasts 
men have pitted women against 
women: the small-breasted versus 
the well-endowed. A Negro song 
sums it up: “I am a big fat Mama with 
plenty of meat shaking on my bones, 
and when I shake, a skinny woman 
loses her home.” 

After reading her chapter entitled 
“Body” from which I have taken 
these extracts 1 wondered how much 
of this was relevant to the Indian 
scene. Not at all. All our painters, 
sculptors, poets and authors without 
exception have plumped for the am- 
ple-bosomed female. While the Old 
Testament talks of brothers lament¬ 
ing “We have a little sister who hath 
no breasts”, the Indian pattern was 
set in Geer Govinda where Radha’s 
breasts are described as ati-sa-rasa — 
very beautiful, passionate, like the 
coconut full of milk: “the pitcher of 
your breast is more heavy and full of 
juice than coconuts—why make it 
fruitless?” 


Without Rhyme or 
Reason 

H asan Naqvi of Aligarh writes of 
the bewilderment of a friend who 
could not locate Russia on the map of 
the world. When told that the map 
name of Russia was USSR, he could 
not comprehend the logic behind it. 
Even more bewildering is the map 
name Netherlands for Holland while 
its inhabitants are known as Dutch. 
Naqvi further assures me that his 
friend, who he describes as a “dim- 
witted lawyer”, asked him why there 
was so much duplication of work in 
the government: “When we have a 
home ministry, what is the need of 
having a housing ministry? And 
when Ae Shah and the Mathew Com¬ 
mission have been wound up. wl^ 
has the Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission been left untouched?” 






Shabana Aznn,ZindmM! 


W e have this strange system in 
Bombay, where domestics 
are divided into two categor¬ 
ies; those who do the *‘top 
work” (Fve always wondered what 
"bottom work" is) and those who live 
with the family and handle all the 
rest. The definition of “top work" is a 
bit nebulous, but it generally means 
that the servant (more often than 
jiot, a Maharashtrian bai called ‘Gan¬ 
gs’) arrives with the milkman and 
washes all the dirty plates and uten¬ 
sils (linen tool I) which have been left 
overnight for her in the sink. She also 
sweeps the place and drags a wet rag 
over the floors. For her efforts she is 
paid the right royal sum of anywhere 
between Rs SO to Rs 100. If the 
memsaab happens to be the generous 
sort, she throws in the occasional 
discarded saree and a daily glass of 
weak tea with yesterday’s leftovers. 

The woman who comes to our home 
is not a ‘Gangabai’. She goes by the 
rather grand-sounding name of 
Rabiabibi. She comes from Antulay 
territory and considers him a demi- 
I God. She also thinks of Haji Mastan 
in similar terms, 1 might add. Not so 
long ago, a distraught Rabiabibi had 
come home clutching a few belong¬ 
ings. “Please keep these safely for 
me,” she’d requested. “Our jhopad- 
parti has been demolished...! have no 
home now.” She recounted a horror 
Story of how the demonic demolition 
squads had moved in and with a 
stroke of a sarkari decree, rendered 
thousands homeless. Ironically, their 
slum was known as Sanjay Gandhi 
Nagar. The helpless victims did the 
next best thing—^picked up their 
bori-bistars and moved to a pave¬ 
ment across their old slum. 

To cut a long story short, last week, 
after days of gloom, Rabiabibi ar¬ 
rived looking excited and cheerful. 
“Shabana Azmi is going to save oUr 
home," she announced triumphantly. 
Come again? She patiently informed 
me that Ms Azmi the “big heroine” 
(“Apne naam sooaa nahi baiP") had 
come to their slum and staged a 
tatyagraJia. Had ^e really? I asked 
, incredulously. Upto that point, I had 
i only thought of SA as a superb ac- 
' tress who made time for small film¬ 
makers and the real cinema (or the 
other way around). So, I told Rabiabi¬ 
bi that she’d probably witnessed a 
shooting stint—what better back¬ 
drop for an angry film by an angry 
filmmaker with an angry star cast 
playing angry slum-dwrellers? What 
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authenticity! What pathos! But 
no...this was for real, insisted 
Rabiabibi. Shabana had been therd, 
in flesh and blood, leading a morcha 
of “their people”. “Rajaai ka baap 
bbi tha, ” said our “top seryant", her 
voice ringing with pride. And I 
thought to myself, what an irony 
...imagine the great Vijay Tendulkar, 
playwright of the masses, for the 
masses, being thus identUied! She 
described how all these imponant 
people had descended on their slum 
one fine morning with a large contin¬ 
gent of presswallahs and photo¬ 
graphers. And how they’d raised 
such wonderful slogans and defied 
the hawaldars to arrest them...And 
did they? Well, initially, the police 
had not been too interested in the 
proceedings and had stood around as 
they generally do, she said, but when 
a young, bearded man started to 
heckle them and demanded arrest 
(also photographs), the cops had no 
choice blit to haul him and his pals 
off. Rabiabibi, her eyes shining with 
confidence, told me that now she and 
her family were safe, thanks to Sha¬ 
bana Azmi who had promised them 
land and alternative accommodation 
next to her kutir in Juhu. Really?!! 
How admirable of her, thought 1. And 
how effective! What Rabiabibi didn’t 
know (and neither did some gullible 
presswallahs) was that Shabana had 
been used as a bait...a sure-fire atten- 
ti6n-getter...by Mr Beard. The next 
morning I saw prominent photo¬ 
graphs of Shabana and her buddies 
in all the dailies. They all looked 
very concerned as they led the de- 
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monstrators, deep frowns creasing . 
their faces. Dressed appropriately 
for the grim occasion, they wore 
clothes that weren’t too flashy but 
trendy enough to make good pic¬ 
tures. The report stated that our 
local cops had treated these glamor¬ 
ous protesters very hospitably and 
even given them snacks and tea at 
the police station. And people talk of 
police atrocities!! 

For a week after what had been the 
most significant event in her drab, 
miserable existence, Rabiabibi’s 
spirits were soaring. I'd find her 
singing in the kitchen, cooing to the 
baby and generally feeling happy. 
She’d ask me every day if there was 
anything more in the press about the 
visit of the VIPs in their slum. I’d 
dutifully show her all the magazine 
reports (naturally, with pictures), 
which she’d gaze at reverentially. In 
turn, I would enquire, “Kuch hua? 
Jaga miia?” Somehow, that had 
ceased to be of any importance. For 
her and the others involved in “Op¬ 
eration Shabana Azmi" a strange 
phenomenon had taken place—for 
that ail too brief but oh-so-heady 
moment under the spotlights, they 
had completely forgotten the origin¬ 
al issue—that they had been ren¬ 
dered homeless and that no alterna¬ 
tive was in sight. It did not occur to 
them either that their famous visi¬ 
tors had probably forgotten all about 
them and their cause once the press 
had flogged the event to death and 
shifted to something more “newsy” 

Poor Rabiabibi. A few days ago, 
the familiar, old haunted look was 
back in her eyes. She suddenly 
seemed older and defeated, I gues-. 
sed, but didn’t want to ask. It would 
have been cruel to adopt a cynical, 
knowing “I told you so" attitude. She 
is back to her old insecurity and fear. 
Every evening when she goes from 
our home, she doesn't know whether 
she will find her own where she'd left 
it that morning. She doesn’t talk 
about Shabana Azmi any more. She 
knows by now that Shabana is prob¬ 
ably busy shooting something some 
where...who knows, it may even be a 
cinema-veritd sequence in some stu¬ 
dio-created slum. Shabana may pick 
up an award for her convincing per¬ 
formance too. After all, she does 
have first-hand knowledge nuw...tbat 
one long, hot morning in Sanjay 
Gandhi Nagar hadn’t been a waste of 
time after all. No, not for Shabana 
Azmi 









Daring Expose 


I f Rajiv Gandhi wants to pilot the 
nation to the 21st century with crew 
members like Arjun Singh, I fear he 
may crashland {Raja Arjun Singh’s 
Marbie Paiace in the Wilderness, 27 
April—.t May). With this cover story, 
Sunday has converted Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s ‘man on the spot’ into the ‘man 
with the spot.’ 

Subhojeet Basil. New Delhi 

• Could someone answer my simple 
queries? What happens to the cor¬ 
rupt politicians whose misdeeds are 
published in newspapers and maga¬ 
zines throughout the country? Are 
they ever punished? Don’t they con¬ 
test the polls next time? Don’t we 
elect them every time? After all they 
are our beloved and respected lead¬ 
ers. Who says they are corrupt? This 
is the way of life that we have taken 
for granted with no regrets. 

Ana Misra, Cuttack 

* Arjun Singh was given too much 
importance when he succeeded in 
bunging about the Punjab accord. 
PrOm a troubleshooter he is now 
turning out to be a troublemaker by 
ruining the clean image of Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

Prahlad (Ihosh. Calcutta 

• On reading the cover story I found 
it hard to believe that it was the same 
Arjun Singh who had called upon his 
partymen to observe a code of con¬ 
duct. Is this the way he is following 
his code of conduct? It is obvious that 
Mr Singh’s actions are not com¬ 
mensurate with his profession. It is 
because of the predominance of peo¬ 
ple like him in the Congress(I) that 
the party has reached such a sorry 
state of affairs. 

Dipankar Pattanayak, Calcutta 

• The late Shiv Bahadur Singh, 
father of Arjun Singh, obtained a 
party ticket by deceitful means. He 
was jailed for accepting a bribe of Rs 
25,000 and died in prison. Arjun 
Singh pretended to be honest when 
he was an independent MLA as his 
assets were modest. As chief minister 
he purchased 10.76 acres of land for 
a lakh of rupees to construct a farm 
bouse and spent Rs 60 lakhs to 
construct a palace using marble 
woith Rs 27.50 lakhs carted in gov¬ 
ernment trucks. He bought his step¬ 
brother’s land at double the rate to 
house the Bhoomi Sena office and 
unduly favoured his son Ajay Singh. 
Si’MiJAY ha.s done a commendable job 


OPINION 



by exposing the corrupt ‘Rajas’ of the 
government. 

Har Narain, New Delhi 

• Sunday has daringly exposed the 
misuse of power by an enigmatic 
politician like Arjun Singh, who is 
said to be one of the most reliable 
men in Rajiv Gandhi’s team. Arjun 
Singh had taken advantage of favour¬ 
able circumstances, while he was the 
chief minister of Madhya Pradesh, to 
build extravagant houses for himself 
and to help his family members. 
‘Make'hay while the sun shines.’ Mr 
Singh must have taken cue from this 
proverb to fulfil his desire for luxury. 
He has strengthened the belief that 
politicians in India vie for power only 
to fill their coffers. Rajiv Gandhi has 
appointed Arjun Singh as the vice- 
president of the Congressfl) to re¬ 
vamp the party. Can a man as corrupt 
as Arjun Singh do this? One hopes 
the Prime Minister takes stern action 
against Mr Singh and asks him to 
: resign. 

K. Chidanand Kumar, Bangalore 

i • The hero of the Punjab accord has 
• been thoroughly exposed. I was real¬ 
ly surprised to read the investigative 
report on the misdoings of the well- 
known ‘Mr Clean’ Arjun Singh. Why 
aw the CBl men keeping quiet? It 
seems they are only interested in 
small fries and not in a big catch. The 
I Congress(l) should expel Arjun 


Singh and not Pranab Mukherjee. 
Manjula Muragod, Madras 

• With Rajiv Gandhi giving more 
and more stress on ‘clean’ officials 
and ‘cleaner’ governments, it will be 
interesting to see how he reacts to 
Sunday’s report. I hope the weekly 
comes up with more sudh revealing 
stories. 

Pradeep Nair, Calcutta 

• Arjun Singh is not the only person 
in the Congressd) to indulge in mis¬ 
use of power. All sycophants of the 
late Indira Gandhi and now of Rajiv 
Gandhi loot the poor people in the 
garb of ‘garibi hatao'- 

S. S. Raju, Bombay 

• After reading the cover story I 
have started to doubt the integrity of 
our top leaders The ‘marble palace’ 
scandal requires an immediate and 
impartial inquiry. 

Gour Ghosh, Simiri (Bihar) 

• Full marks to Sunday for exposing 
Arjun Singh, a heavyweight on the 
political firmament today. Nowadays 
it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that almost every politician has a 
murky past, which lies buried await¬ 
ing a resurrection. A vigilant press 
has just to probe and the skeletons 
will come rattling down from the 
cupboards. After this report, Rajiv 
Gandhi will find it extremely embar¬ 
rassing to keep Arjun Singh in the 
high position that he now occupies. 
Arjun Singh’s stock will certainly go 
down and his credibility will touch a 
new low hereafter. Stories such as 
this should serve as a warning for 
other politicians who would do better 
to turn over a new leaf. 

C. V. Aravind, Madras 

• The cover story has succeeded in 
revealing the undercover activities 
of Arjun Singh as a minister. 1 
appreciate Sunday’s effort to dig out 
the truth. 

Iqbal Ahmed, Tinsukia 

• The media in our country has de¬ 
veloped a trait of {ifting some per¬ 
sons sky-high at one moment and 
bringing them down in the next. The 
day after he was sworn in as the chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh, the 
press launched a campaign lauding 
his administrative abilities, and 
when the Punjab accord was signed 
he was given prominence next only 
to that of the Prime Minister. The 
Punjab accord is already on the rocks 
and the main reason for this debacle 
is the duplicity of Arjun Singh. 

B. R. Nanda, Lucknow 
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OPINION 


Rewriting History 


K hushwant Singh has been unjustly 
critical of me in the write-up Fal¬ 
sifying History (Gossip Sweet and 
Sour, 13—19 April). General Alexan¬ 
der Cunningham, the first archaeolo- 
j gica) surveyor under the British 
administration, deliberately branded 
j historic buildings and cities in India 
I to be of Muslim origin knowing fully 
I well that they were all constructed 
j by the Hindus. Professor 

I A mar Nath has also written an in- 
i leresting book on the subject. Brand- 
I ing such works as utter rubbish is not 
j fair. I doubt whether Khushwant 
; Singh is competent enough to judge 
j the merits of such books on history. 

I P.N. Oak, New Delhi 

1 • While disagreeing with the views 
i of Prof. Oak and Prof. Amar Nath, I 
j feel that there is much to learn about 
j the Taj Mahal and Qutab Minar. 
i There are definite clues to suggest 
that the Taj was built much before 
the Muslim rulers came to India. 
Khushwant Singh cannot just laugh 
away research that has tried to prove 
I that monuments believed to be built 
by the Muslims were actually con- 
‘j strutted by the Hindus, 
j Ranjir Pandit, Dehra Dun 

I • Distorting history is not a new 
I phenomenon; it has been going on 
; tor ages. Historians belonging to one 
i community have always tried to 
underplay the achievements of 
another community. Khushwant 
Singh has blamed Hindu historians 
in particular for falsifying history. 
The same is also true of the Muslims. 
The arguments advanced by Prof. 
Oak and Prof. Amar Nath may be too 
far fetched but not entirely false. 
Raghupati Bhatt, Kolhapur 


Wrong Impression 

T he photograph printed along with 
the write-up. Yet Another Strike 
(27 April-—3 May), is misleading 
since it presents a distorted picture 
to the readers. As one who visited 
most of the offices of the coal indus¬ 
try on 9 April, the day of the prop¬ 
osed strike, I found that the offices 
^ were all closed by the management. 

regards Coal House, the doors 
^were closed and many people were 
squatting on the pavement outside. 
Yet the picture published shows that 
the gates were wide open. The photo¬ 
graph must have been taken during 
some other earlier strike. 

5. Chakraborty, Calcutta 


Down with Terrorism 


I t is indeed unfortunate that Punjab 
is once more in turmoil (Deathline 
Punjab, 20—26 April). The policy of 
appeasement has already done 
enough harm to the country and I 
welcome the stern stand taken by the 
Punjab chief minister S.S. Barnala. 
Fundamentalists of ail religions 
should be prevented from raising 
their heads and no special rights 
should be granted to any religious 
group. The terrorists of Punjab 
should be taught a lesson in the 
interest of the whole country. 
Param Hans Singh, Arrah 

• As rightly pointed out by the au¬ 
thor, the misguided Sikh youths in 
Punjab should be won over with love; 
force will only serve to alienate them 
further from the national main¬ 
stream. It is sad that the terrorists 
are dancing to the tune of Pakistan's 
rulers. The centre should undertake 
a massive campaign to reveal the 
real intentions of Pakistan. 

A.N. Veeraraghavan, Bombay 

• The Akali Da) which was expected 
to solve the Punjab problem cannot 
do much since it is a house divided. 
Chief minister Barnala is in a dilem¬ 
ma since most of his plans are being 
checkmated by J*rakash Singh Badal 
and G.S. Tohra. The infighting within 
the Dal has only aggravated the 
Punjab crisis. 

V.N. Narayanaswamy, Madras 
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• The author of Can Ray Do a Bengal 
in Punjab? examined a very pertb 
nent question. If the Prime Minister 
thinks that S.S. Ray will be able to 
crush terrorism in Punjab just as he 
put down the Naxalite movement in 
West Bengal, he is living in a fool’s 
paradise. The Punjab problem is a 
much more complex issue and (he 
use of force to deal with the extrem¬ 
ists may make things worse. 
Bahadur Singh, Basti (UP) 

• One should not expect the former 
chief minister of Bengal to work 
wonders in Punjab since constitu¬ 
tionally he is vested with very li¬ 
mited authority. Morever, S.S. Ray 
has just returned from political 
wilderness and will take some time 
to understand Punjab’s problems 
and settle down. 

Rajesb Sahay, Jhumritelaiya 

• S.S. Ray is back in the saddle after 
a long time in the cold and I only 
hope he utilises the opportunity to 
prove his mettle. The towering perso¬ 
nality of Ray and his administrative 
acumen will definitely help him to 
solve the complex Punjab problem. 
He is known to be a firm ruler and 
the present gubernatorial assign¬ 
ment is a godsend opportunity to 
prove his worth. For once Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi chose the right person for the 
right job. 

P. Lala, Akra (WB) 


Woman Power 


B enazir Bhutto’s return to Pakistan 
has unleashed unprecedented 
euphoria among the masses but it is 
doubtful whether she will be able to 
outsmart the wily Gen. Zia (The 
Return of the Exile. 27 April—3 
May). Many political observers have 
started comparing Benazir with Cora- 
zon Aquino but the latter had certain 
advantages over the former. Benigno 
Aquino, the late husband of the Phi¬ 
lippines President, was murdered in 
broad daylight and it has been 
proved beyond doubt that Marcos 
had a hand in it. Zulfikar Aii Bhutto 
was hanged by the military regime 
but only after a court of law held the 
former Prime Minister guilty. Thus, 
Benazir Bhutto will nut enjoy mass 
support on a scale that Corazim 
Aquino did. Moreover, even if Zia is 
pushed out of power. Benazir will 
inherit a Pakistan whose economy is 
severely burdened with loans. 

Arup Kumar Ghosh, Purulia (WB) 
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T he first thing that attracts the 
attention of every visitor to the 
Punjab Governor’s residence in 
Chandigarh is a rectangular 
wooden tablet placed beside the en¬ 
trance door bearing names of Gov¬ 
ernors and their periods of tenancy 
in Raj Niwas. The list begins with 
Sit Chandu Lai Trivedi and ends 
with Siddhartha Shankar Ray. In 38 
years since independence, Punjab 
has had 22 Governors—five in the 
last four years. No state in the Indian 
union can match this record. Punjab 
is equally famous for its quick tur¬ 
nover of chief ministers interspersed 
with many periods of President’s 
Rule. Its first two CMs were Hindus. 
Thereafter, except for a brief spell 
for Ram Kishen, the remaining dozen 
who came and went were Sikhs—all 
•of them except Musafir who lasted a 
bare six months and Giani Zaii Singh 
who had the longest run for five 
years were Jats. The rapid change of 
Governors is evidence of the central 
government’s exaggerated concern 
for this border state; the coming and 
going of chief ministers of its ende¬ 
mic political instability; the religious 
and caste affiliations of the domi¬ 
nance of the land-based Sikh Jars 
over the largely urban non-Jat Sikhs 
and Hindus who pur together out¬ 
number Jat Sikhs. Punjab is, as it 
always has been, a problem state. As 
the Punjabi proverb goes: "Punjab 
day jammey noo nit muammay (For 
everyone born in Punjab, life is al¬ 
ways a conundrum).” Ray acknow¬ 
ledged this when I drew his attention 
to the tablet. “They don’t stay very 
long, do they? Let’s see how long 1 
will last out,” he said with a twinkle 
in his eye. 


The Rays 


My friendship with the Rays began 
with Maya’s parents. Doctor and Mrs 
Bhattacharjee in London more than 
40 years ago. She was then at school 
and much more English in her speech 
and deportment than Bengali. We 
renewed our acquaintance after she 
married Siddhartha and came to In¬ 
dia. As he rose in the world to 
become one of India’s top lawyers 
and politicians I learnt to keep a 
respectable distance from them. 
However, whenever he happened to 
be in Bombay for meetings of the 
Congress party, she would escape 
their tedium to spend the evening 


Governor S.S. Ray and Maya Ray on 
tlw tawas of Puidah Bhawan 


Khushwaiit Singh reports 
from Punjab 


with me. The London-born Bengali 
girl was more my cuppa than C.R. 
Das’s abstemious and ambitious 
grandson who hogged the limelight 
wherever he went. My invitation to 
stay at Raj Niwas came from Maya. I 
accepted it with alacrity because I 
was curious to see what living in a 
Governor’s house was like. I chose to 
time it with the first major crisis that 
Ray had to face. It is evident that the 
central government had specially 
picked Ray to hold the fort in the 
event of the Akali government com¬ 
ing a cropper. And Ray had agreed to 
give up a legal practice which 
brought him upwards of Rs two lakhs 
a month in the hope that if he 
acquitted himself well, he would be 
back in the centre of the country’s 
political stage. Politic.s are the Rays* 
first love. “They gave me twenty-four 
hours to make up my mind, 1 told 
them that I had to consult only one 
person, Maya, and would let them 
have my answer by next morning. We 
decided that the challenge was worth 
accepting,” said Siddhartha. On 2 
April he was to appear at the Allaha¬ 
bad High Cqurt in a case of contempt 
of court against me. A day earlier he 
took the oath as Governor of Punjab. 
He rang me up from Chandigarh. “I 
am sorry I had to let you down,” he 
explained. “That's okay,” I replied, 


“don’t let down the Punjabis.” 

Siddharthadid not have to wait long . 
for the first challenge to be hurled at 
him. On 29 April the self-styled ' 
Panthic committee proclaimed the 
“Establishment of Khalistan” from 
the Golden Temple. It was a blatant ; 
act of treason. A quick decision had ,j 
to be made whether the administra- , 
tion was to remain a passive witness j 
to treasonous activity or enter the ; 
sacred edifice by force and nip mis- 1 
chief in the bud. The decision had to j 
be made by chief minister Barnala 
who then happened to be in Delhi, 
The fallout of that decision would be ^ 
borne by Governor Ray. Both men 
played their cards with skill and 
daring. Barnata’s boat was subjected ; 
to severe rocking. If it had not been ^ 
for Siddhartha’s dexterous handling ! 
it may well have sunk taking Barnala 
wriih it. ;! 

A few words on, as the cliche goes, ; 
Siddhartha’s style of functioning as a 
Governor. No sooner he took over he ,i 
asked the chief minister if he had . 
any objection to his regularly visiting 
the districts and getting to know the i 
countryside and local leaders. He 
also asked leaders of all the opposi¬ 
tion parties to nominate a spokesman ' 
who he could consult from time to ^ 
time on their party’s attitude to- : 
wards state problems. On both points : 
he had the chief minister’s enthusias- ! 
tic approval. How effective this style 
of functioning proved to be was evi¬ 
dent when the “Khalistan” crisis 
occurred on 29 April. 
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Bamala Acts 

Barnala.who had earher announced 
hts decision to fight terrorists and 
“Khalistanis” "to the finish” arrived 
irt Amritsar on .tO April armed with 
the commissioner of police, Julio 
Ribeiro and a para military force. 
The temple was swiftly liberated 
from the t lutthes of the traitors. The 
total rasudities were one killed and 
two injuted—both later .succumbed 
to their injuries. But it was evident 
that information of the contemplated 
police action had been leaked out to 
the men tn the temple by someone 
privy to the secret. It is likely that 
the chief minister had taken some of 
his cabinet colleagues in confidence 
and they had betrayed his trust. All 
the five members of the “Panthic 
committee” got away before the 
police action. At least three of the 
five had criminal records uncon¬ 
nected with politics. It is also evident 
from the undated proclamation that 
it was neither formulated nor printed 
in India. 

Bainala’s detractors within the 
Akali party were waiting for just this 
kind of event to have a go at him. The 
master-puppeteer of the political 
stage of Sikh politics Jathedar G.S. 
T'ihra got busy rallying dissident 
Akali members of the Punjab Assem¬ 
bly. Having earlier agreed that the 
temple had to be rid of illegal occu¬ 
pants he condemned “Operation 
Search" as a second “Operation 
Bluestar” and exhorted Sikhs to dis¬ 
card Barnaia. He had to contend with 
un equally sharp-witted manipulator 
lit the person of the finance minister, 
Balwant Stngh. But even before the 
two Akalis joined issue, Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray hud queered the pitch 
again for Tuhra and other elements 
hostile to Barnaia. How he did it is no 


longer a secret. Following his prac¬ 
tice of soliciting opinions of opposi¬ 
tion parties he invited their views 
on “Operation Search”. With one 
voice they said they approved of it. 
He then asked them what their atti¬ 
tude would be in the event of a 
sizeable number of Akali MLAs de¬ 
serting Bamala. Again they replied 
their party MLAs would continue 
supporting Barnaia and not some 
other leader the Akalis might choose 
to replace him. Thereafter it was a 
simple game of numbers. The total 
strength of the Punjab Assembly is 
116 of which 73 are Akalis. Of these 
29 including three ministers initially, 
went over to the dissident camp 
leaving Barnaia with 44. If the 
opposition had decided not to sup¬ 
port him, Barnaia would have had to 
resign. However, on the basis of his 
discussions with opposition spokes¬ 
men, Governor Ray let it be known 
that they would stand by Barnaia. Ho 
sooner the dissidents discovered that 
Barnaia would continue to be in 
office and whatever dreams they had 
of becoming ministers woqld not 
materialise,they began to waver. At 
this stage, finance minister Balwant 
Singh took over charge of man¬ 
oeuvres. Within a few hours he got 13 
of the 29 dissidents to return to the 
fold. To immunise them against dissi¬ 
dent infection he put them in quaran¬ 
tine in a hill resort in Himachal 
Pradesh. 


TohraiMaster Puppeteer 


Tohra has not stopped playing the 
pupp«eer. By persuading Amrinder 
Singh of Patiala that this was his 
chance of replacing Barnaia, he got 
his main local rival to commit hara- 
kiri. Badal ever anxious to regain his 
chief ministership and also in the 



past an antagonist of Tohra was like¬ 
wise put out of the picture. As Bal¬ 
want Singh put it, “Dona noo gaddi 
charh c/irra’'—-put both on the train 
to political oblivion. But at the same 
time when Barnaia expanded his 
cabinet, Tohra had his own suppor¬ 
ters join him. So Punjab had over 31 
ministers, deputy ministers and par¬ 
liamentary secretaries. As an edito¬ 
rial in The Tribune picturesquely 
described it, the Punjab cabinet 
looks like an overcrowded bus of 
Punjab Roadways. The rest of Barna- 
la’s supporters will be heading state 
corporations till everyone has his 
loaf of bread. There is a Punjabi 
saying “Panj ghorey tay panjah 
savaar”—there are five horses but 
fifty men to ride them. Barnaia has 
piovided everyone something to ride 
on. Now, the dissidents again master¬ 
minded by Tohra and the speaker. 
Ravi Inder Singh, have tried yet 
another trick-. Ravi Inder ha.s granted 
recognition to a breakaway group of 
27 Akali MLAs reducing Barnala’s 
following to a minority. In return, 
Barnaia has pronounced the expul¬ 
sion of three leading dissidents from 
the party. How can anyone keep pace 
with these rapid moves and counter¬ 
moves? It is like trying to weigh frogs 
which jump from the lighter side of a 
pair of scales to the heavier. To the 
Akali legislators it is neither out¬ 
raged sentiment against “Operation 
Search” nor the future of their com¬ 
munity or the country, but simply the 
prospect of a kursi that determines 
their “loyalties”. So much for the 
Panth and patriotism! It is horse¬ 
trading and skullduggery the like of 
which would make Bhajan Lai and 
the Haryanvis blush like virgins on 
their first exposure to sex. 


Badal 

Let us acquaint ourselves with 
some of the main characters in the 
latest version of the Punjab drama 
and the stage setting. When I 
reached Chandigarh on the morning 
of 6 May, the situation was very 
tense. My first appointment was with 
Prakash Singh Badal, twice chief 
minister of Punjab, leader of the 
anti-Barnala Akali legislators and 
without doubt enjoying greater sup¬ 
port among the Sikh Jar peasantry 
than any other Punjabi. Becau.se of 
his earlier association with the Jana¬ 
ta Party he also inspires confidence 
in the largely urbaii Hindu populace. 
He is among the most prosperous 
landlords of Punjab. If anyone can 
throw the spanner in Barnala’s 
'works, it is Badal. He has the support 
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of the equally rich Ravi Inder Singh, 
currently speaker of the Assembly, 
and in the present crisis, of G.S. 
Tohra, for 13 consecutive years presi¬ 
dent of the SGPC. Aligned with him 
but a rival contender for chief minis¬ 
tership is Amrinder Singh of Patiala 
and a maverick Sukhjinder Singh, 
once a supporter of Bhindranwale 
and a Khaiistani. 

Badal lives in a spacious bungalow 
with his attractive Sardami and their 
children. Like bungalows of other 
Punjab politicians, Badal's is like a 
mini fortress guarded by a dozen 
heavily armed gunmen. Nevertheless 
a durbar atmosphere prevails. His 
front lawns and verandahs are lit¬ 
tered with villagers seeking favours. 
Whether or not he is chief minister, 
Badal wields considerable power and 


patronage. 

“Why did you refuse to join Barna- 
la*s government?” was my first ques¬ 
tion. He looked ill at ease and replied 
hesitantly: “It is not necrps.iry to be 
a member of the government. I gav<t 
the Akali party and the Akali govern¬ 
ment my full support.” I pressed him 
further: he was no run-of-the-mill 
Akali MLA and his keeping out of the 
cabinet has serious implications. 
Very reluctantly he conceded that 
the main reason for his keeping away 
was not being offered the seniority 
he deserved as ex-chief minister. He 
refused to elucidate further and ac¬ 
cused the press of being unfair to 
him, “They write whatever the cen¬ 
tral or the state government want 
diem to publish.” 

“Why did you oppose the Longow- 


a!-Rajiv accord?" 1 asked him. “It 
was not purposeful; no good came 
out of it. Earlier in Anandpur we had 
agreed to set two pre conditions tO 
any settlement with the government. 
One, release all Sikhs held in deten- , 
tion. Two, rehabilitate Sikh soldiers 
cashiered from service following 
their protest against “Operation 
Bluestar”. Neither condition was ful- ' 
filled and yet Sant Longowal put his 
signature to the accord. 

“It was approved by an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of your own party mem- , 
bers at the same venue a few days'^'; 
later.” 

Badal conceded that it received ^ 
such approval, and as a loyal member j 
of the party he stood by it. I turned to ; 
the recent police action in the Gol- < 
den Temple. “You also approved of 
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the decision to clear the temple of 
people in illegal occupation. Why are 
you now protesting against the police 
action?” 

“They were not in illegal occupa¬ 
tion," replied Badal. “The Oamdami 
Taksal had been invited by Jathedar 
Tohra, then president of the SGPC, 
to do kar seva to demolish and recon¬ 
struct the Akal Takht.” 

“And sack head priests of the 
Takhts? Fly Khalistan flags? And 
proclaim an independent state of 
Khalistan?" 

Badal evaded my direct questions 
and replied, “I have not seen or 
heard anything of the kind. 1 am 
at.'.;unst Khalistan. In any case people 
wh'; had done those things had left 
»he ii mple before the police entered. 
I'ht' polue knew about it and never- 
tin'l("js decided to go in. Its action 
wiil only increase terrorism and 
separatism.” 

Badai was hitter against the gov- 
evnnieni bni also aware that he had 
lost t!te fiist rniind to the Barnala- 


Balwam Singh combination. When I 
asked him if he had any solutions to 
offer, he replied, “You have to get 
the feel of the pulse of the people 
and win their confidence. So fat the 
government has done nothing to 
satisfy the Sikhs. That is why the 
accord did not bring peace; there has 
been no amnesty for Sikh soldiers. 
Chandigarh has not been transferred 
to Punjab. You take it from me we 
will also lose on the distribution of 
river waters. You tell me why has the 
tribunal gone to Rajasthan and 
Haryana who have only secondary 
claims to the water and not come to 
Punjab which has the primary right 
and is the only riparian state? Pun¬ 
jab will be deprived of water and 
reduced to a desert.” 

I asked him of his future plans. 
“We will take the issue of the police 
entry into the temple to the Sikh 
massM. We will raise it as a purely 
religious and not a political matter. K 
the police is going to be there all the 
time, there will be no respect left for 
the temples. The Sikhs have been 


angered by this act of the Punjab 
government.” 

“Are you for toppling Barnala?" 
“No.” 

“You want Barnala to resign?” 

“I leave it to his conscience.” 


Sikh Reaction 


It is not easy to gauge how the Sikh 
masses reacted to this second major 
invasion by the police and para¬ 
military forces of the Golden Tem¬ 
ple. The dissidents have condemned 
it as a second “Operation Bluestar”. 
In support of their contention they 
cite the less-than-enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion given to Governor Ray and his 
wife when they visited the temple 
two days later. Some women had 
shouted slogans and performed 
sjyaapaa—breast beating. Although 
he was presented with a saropa in the 
sanctum sanctorum, the reception 
organised by the SGPC had to be 
cancelled. 

Evidence on the other side is much 
weightier. The immediate reaction 
when the temple was cleared of 
squatters was one of relief. The 
SGPC and the reinstated head 
priests of the five seats of spiritual 
and temporal authority (Takhts) pas¬ 
sed resolutions approving of the ac¬ 
tion. (Since then the high priests, not 
famous for sticking to their word, 
have had second thoughts.) Sikh 
organisations in different parts of 
India sent telegrams supporting the 
action. The call for hartal by the Sikh 
Students Federation was a total flop: 
no shopput down its shutters. The 
exhortation to students to abstain 
from taking their exams was an even 
bigger flop: 2,40,000 wrote their 
exam papers. 

There is little doubt that there was 
a certain amount of resentment 
against police entering the temple. It 
would have been dissipated in good 
time if disgruntled politicians had 
refrained from seizing the opportun.*..'. 
ity of exploiting religious sentiment^);; 
for their own advancement. Jathedf^?:" 
Tohra who lost face in "Operati<af\ 
Bluestar” was anxious to refurbhpl' 
his image as the chief protector of 
the Panth. It will take massive plastic 
surgery to do so but he has certainly 
managed to stage a comeback. H« 
has tripped his rivals into resigning 
from the government, kept his 
henchmen entrenched where they 
were and added to their numbers in 
the Barnala government. Give it to 
Tohra: he knows how to play the 
game of heads I win, tails you lose. 

Hgd Barnala got prior approval of 
his party coUea|(ues for “Operation 
^arch”? The evidence that hie did 
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so is overwhelming. The Sarbat Khal* 
sa meeting at Anandpur had 
assigned the task of clearing the 
temple to him as president of the 
Akaii Dal. His “fight to the finish” 
statement was made with the entire 
cabinet present. Even after the 
police action had been successfully 
concluded both Amrinder Singh and 
Sukhjinder Singh acquiesced to its 
necessity. It was only the next day 
that voices of dissent were raised. 
Leading the chorus were Badal, 
Sukhjinder Singh, Balbir Singh Brar 
and Sant Ajit Sin^. Conducting the 
chorus from behind the curtain was 
G.S. Tohra. 

i was present at the oath-taking 
ceremony of the expanded cabinet 
on the lawns of Raj Niwas. Under the 
shamiyana in the sweltering heat 
were present over 2,000 men and 
women. It was largely a sea of black, 
blue and saffron turbans. G-wemor 
Ray clad in his spotless white kurta- 
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dhoti entered the pandal with chief 
minister Barnala. There were 
thunderous cries of “Shiromani Aka¬ 
ii Dal zindabad”, “Surjit Singh Bar¬ 
nala zindabad”. As one legislator 
after another took the oath there 
were cries of “Boley so Nihal Sat Sri 
Akal”. Notable among the new en¬ 
trants were young (32) Prem Singh 
Chandumajra (a Tohra man), the 
only Hindu, Prem Gupta who had a 
few hours earliei ueen with the dissi¬ 
dents, and the portly Navab Nusrat 
Knan whose arrival on the stage was 
greeted by loud cries of “Allah c- 
Akbar”. There was not the slightest 
evidence of resentment against “Op¬ 
eration Search” 

Barwaia^t Tomorrow 

It is difficult to say how long Bama- 
la will be able to withstand assaults 
on his government now fully infil¬ 
trated by potential dissidents. Nor 
how long It will be before Bhindran- 
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wale’s followers vyjli again sneak intp. 
the Golden Teipple and repoqai^ ' 
points of vantage, t put the questidl^ 
to Barnala and his ri^t hand inihi 
Balwant Singh. It Was Balwant Sbigh 
who told me that they had cotnmwt. 
stoned retired Brigadier Mdhin<^t 
Singh who had at one time beeii with 
Bhindranwale to reise a force of 300 . 
retired Sikh sgldiers to guard the 
Golden Temple and other Sikh 
shrines in danger of being taken over 
by militants. He asked me for a i 
suitable name from Sikh HistoiV for j 
the force. “Why not Akaii Phula 
Singh Brigade?” I said. “He was g, 
guardian of the Golden Temple Ip 
the days of Maharaja Ranjit Singii,^ 
The battle to restore the sanctity # 
the Golden Temple is by no rnfaht f 
over. The message of the found|# 
Guru Nanak is pertinent. “IfePa 
jab bhtisht Aoey"—when pliK^ df 
God are foaled by impurity^^dodbat j 
iv Jag’^then the World is siutk ; 
beyond redemption. 
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Dangerous Portents 


The Barnala ministry's decision to allow the police to enter the Golden Temple on 
30 April has created a split in the ruling party. Sanjeev Gaur reports 


T he pigeons were missing from 
the Golden Temple. They flew 
away on the evening of 29 April. 
When J.F. Ribeiro, the director- 
general of Punjab Police, accompa¬ 
nied a group of journalists to the 
holiest Sikh temple on the morning 
of 30 April, five hours after the 
police operation, the atmosphere in 
the Darbar Sahib was ghostly. There 
were no pilgrims. The pigeons which 
always flutter around in the parikra- 
ma were not there. The armed cops 
in uniform within the Golden Temple 
made a depressing sight. The recita¬ 
tion of the gurbani was going on, but 
the music could not soothe the hurt 
spirit. The scene revived memories 
Operation Bluestar though the loss 


this time was negligible in compari¬ 
son to the June 1984 army action. But 
this time the police commandos also 
had an easy task. They were not 
pitted against Jarnail Singh Bhin- 
dranwale, the Sikh Khomeini. And, 
then, Bhindranwale’s trusted lieute¬ 
nant, retired Major-General Shahbeg 
Singh, was not there to give the 
commandos a tough time. There was 
practically no resistance from the 
Sikh militants this time. Two per¬ 
sons, however, including one sewa* 
dar of the Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee (SGPC), were 
killed. 

The nameless police operation last¬ 
ing 13 hours created a flutter in 
Punjab's politics. Now, 29 April, 


1986, has become another historic 
day. The declaration for “Khalistan” 
was made that day by the five- 
member Panthic committee from the 
Golden Temple. To be exact, the five 
militant Sikh leaders, namely, Was- 
san Singh, Arur Singh, Gurdev Singh, 
Gurbachan Singh and Dhana Singh 
(three of them wanted by the police 
as proclaimed offenders) issued the 
“Khalistan” document at 11.45 am 
from room number 46 of the Golden 
Temple. They declared that Delhi 
would be the capital of Khalistan and 
the flag of the ‘^ikh state would be 
soon hoisted from the historic Red 
Fort. Within two hours of making the 
declaration, the five terrorist Sikh 
leaders left the (^Iden Temple. They 
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knew very well that the provocation 
was grave enough for the police to 
raid the Sikh shrine. 

t Punjab chief minister Surjit Singh 
Bamala was at the National Develop¬ 
ment Council meeting being pres¬ 
ided over by Prime Mmister Rajiv 
Gandhi in Delhi when the ‘‘news” 
about the declaration of “Khahstan” 
reached the capital. According to 
Congress(I) sources, the Piime Minis¬ 
ter reacted very strongly to the 
announcement of “Khalistan” from 
the Golden Temple and told his 
trusted aides—Arun Singh and Arjun 
Singh—that Bamala should be told 
that he would have to act firmly if he 
wanted to remain the chief minister. 
Bamala understood the message. 
The same night he met the Prime 
Minister and said “ves” to the deci¬ 
sion to launch a police commando 
operation in the Golden Temple. 
Said an observer in Chandigarh, 
“Bamala did not have much choice: 
either to quit as chief minister and 
become a real hero of the Sikhs or 
follow Rajiv Gandhi and raid the 
temple. Bamala preferred the latter 
course. He could not sacrifice his 
kursi." The Punjab observer added, 
“Rajiv Gandhi played the master 
stroke. In one stroke he made Bama¬ 
la, who is not only the Punjab chief 
minister but also the Akali Dal presi¬ 
dent, justify Operation Bluestar.” 

After meeting the Prime Minister, 
Bamala left for Amritsar in a special 
plane accompanied by Arun Singh 
and Arjun Singh. The Prime Minister 
had arranged the special plane for 
the obedient Surjit Singh Bamala. 
Bamala and all the Prime Minister’s 
men were in Amritsar about ei^t 
hours after the “Khalistan” 
announcement. Ribeiro was already 
waiting for the chief minister and the 
central leaders in Amritsar. A meet¬ 
ing followed in which plans foi the 
next day’s police action were chalked 
out. Later, the Prime Minister’s aides 
returned to Delhi and Bamala went 
to the state capital. At 12.30 in the 
afternoon of 30 April, Bamala came 
to the committee room in the Punjab 
secretariat, adjacent to his office, to 
preside over the cabinet meeting. 
The meeting, which lasted more than 
three houm, ended after 3.30 pm. 
The “Khalistan” announcement was 
strongly condemned but there was no 
mention about the police action in 
the Golden Temple. Captain Amrin- 
der Singh, one of the senionnost 
ministers in the Punjab cabinet, 
learnt about the police operation in 
the Golden Temple, which begdn at 
4.40 pm, an hour after the cabinet 
meeting from his darji (tailor) who 
visited the residence of the former 
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B amala called a meeting of the 
party legislators in Chandigarh on 
1 May, obviously to seek approval for 
his action of sending security forces 
inside the Golden Temple. He real¬ 
ised immediately that he was in 
trouble. Three top Akali leaders, 
Amrinder Singh, Sukhjinder Singh, 
both ministers in the Bamala 
cabinet, and Prakash Singh Badal did 
not come for the meeting. The revolt 
had started. The same evening, 
Amrinder Singh and Sukhjinder 
Singh announced their resignation 
from the cabinet in protest against 
the police entry into the Golden i 
Temple. Badal and Gurcharan Singh 
Tohra, the former SGPC president 
and the wUy Akali leader, announced 
their resignation from the party 
working committee for the same 
reason. 

Talking to Suni>aV immediately af¬ 
ter announcing his resignation, Sukh¬ 
jinder Singh, the firebrand Akali 
leader, said, “Bamala has committed 
the greatest sin against die Sikh 
paath by sending police inidde the 
holiest of the holy Sikh shrine. His 
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Maharaja of Patiala to take the 
measurement of his new clothes. Bar- 
nala himself admitted at a press 
conference in Chandigarh on 2 May 
that he had kept the decision on the 
police action a top secret. Said Bar- 
nala, “I did not even inform Balwant 
Sini^ who is my closest confidant. I 
hid not even inform the Governor.” 
But why? Bamala has avoided 
answering this simple but tricky 
question. 


sin is unpardonable. He has justified 
the action of Indira Gandhi. Bamalg 
has tarnished the image of the Akali 
Dal. And he has become a henchman 
of Rajiv Gandhi. He followed Rajiv 
Gandhi’s orders and acted so 
shamefully that he, like a coward, 
did not even inform his cabinet col¬ 
leagues.” Sukhjinder Singh con¬ 
tinued his tiradeagainst Bamala and 
added, “What did the government 

S in by raiding the Golden Temple? 

ley could not nab a single wanted 
man from there. They could not find 
any illegal weapons. And the police 
killed two innocent persons inside 
the pmikrama despite there being no 
resistance from the people inside the 
Darbar Sahib. Before sending police 
commandos inside the temple, Bar- 
nala knew very well that all the five 
mmnbers of the Pandiic committee 
who had declared ’Khalistan’ had 
escaped, but then he could not dis¬ 
obey Rajiv Gandhi’s orders. 1 also 
strongly denounced the ’Khalistan’ 
announcement, but then ‘Khalistan’ 
has to be fought in public and not in 
the (Solden Temple. Even if the gov¬ 
ernment totally demolishes the Gol¬ 
den Temple, the battle against ‘Kha¬ 
listan’ cannot be won." 

Amrinder Singh’s reaction against 
Bamala was, “He has more faiUi in 
the centra) leaders. He has no faith 
in his cabinet. He lacks faith in his 
own party colleagues. Imagine Bar* 
nala took such a crucial decision to 
raid the Golden Tmt^le and 1 leamt 
about that from my darji. Obviously 
Bamala did not want to tell the 
cabinet about the decision because 
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he was purely following the orders of 
Delhi. But Bamala, with his action, 
has proved that he has no conscience. 
The Akali Dal has always opposed 
Khalistan.” 

Akalis are famous for their infight¬ 
ing. It is said when Akalis are out of 
power they launch morchas (agita¬ 
tions) and when in power they fight 
among themselves. First, the Akalis 
launched the Dharamyudh morcha in 
August 1982 and the aim was to 
capture power. Today, the kursiyudh 
has started in the Akali Dal in the 
wake of the police entry into the 
Golden Temple. It is Barnala versus 
Badal now. After Sukhjinder Singh 
and Amrinder Singh resigned from 
the cabinet, Sucha Singh Chotepur, 
minister of state for tourism, also 
quit. Four of the Akali Lok Sabha 
members, too, strongly condemned 
Barnala’s action and besides res¬ 
igning from their position in the 
party’s parliamentary board as a pro¬ 
test they also demanded in a joint 
statement the removal of Barnala 
and others respon.sible for the police 
operation in the Golden Temple. The 
four Akali MPs, Mewa Singh Gill, 
Charanjit Singh, Shaminder Singh 
and Charanjit Singh Walia, also re¬ 
futed the statement of Balwant Singh 
Ramoowalia, the leader of the par¬ 
ty’s parliamentary board, supporting 
the police action. Another senior 
Akali leader, Talib Singh Sandhu, 
resigned from the party’s working 
committee. Obviously, the dissident 
Akali leaders led by Prakash Singh 
Badal, still the only acknowledged 
mass Akali leader in Punjab, were 
gaining strength and at one point of 
time it appeared that the Barnala 
ministry would fall. But Barnala sur¬ 
vived, thanks to Balwant Singh, the 
most crafty Akali leader. 

As the revolt against Barnala built 
up, Balwant Singh moved in to mobil¬ 
ise support of the party legislators 
for the chief minister. He knew that 
Badal with his charisma could woo 
the party MLAs in a crisis and, 
therefore, was the best way for Bar¬ 
nala to survive. Balwant Singh, the 
number two in the government 
though, wanted to follow Bhajan 
Lai’s strategy of “hijacking” the par¬ 
ty MLAs and send them for a holiday 
in the hills in Himachal Pradesh. 
According to intelligence reports, 
Biirnala’s son-in-law, Major Sandhu, 
on deputation with the Punjab gov¬ 
ernment these days to look after the 
personal security of his father-in-law, 
.'itr,inge<l everything for a holiday for 
the loyalist Akali MLAs in the best 
hotels in Chail and Shimla. About 
40-odd Akali MlAs were in Himachal 
1^ Pradesh foi the holidays and they 
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returned to Chandigarh on 8 May in 
the afternoon, and a few hours later 
most of them were being sworn in as 
ministers in the Barnala government. 
Barnala played the trump card on 8 
May itself to smother his rivals by 
inducting 21 new ministers in his 
cabinet. He also promoted two minis¬ 
ters of state, Harbhajan Singh San¬ 
dhu and Natha Singh Dalam, to the 
cabinet rank. Barnala’s panic was 
evident at the press conference he 
addressed at his residence im¬ 
mediately after the new ministers 
were sworn in. 

Noted journalist Khushwant Singh 
sat next to Barnala, who while 
answering a spate of questions from 
newsmen, remarked, “There are 
more berths in the cabinet. There is 
still scope for expansion.” Sources 
close to the chief minister disclosed 
that Barnala had sent an open invita¬ 
tion to the dissident camp offering 
ministerial posts to anyone who 
would join him. Remarked a teacher 
in the department of Indian theatre 
of the Punjab University: “Today 
theie appears to be no difference 
between Barnala and Bhajan Lai. 
Bhajan Lai used to enact such dra¬ 
mas in the past and Barnala is doing 
the same drama today. Basically- 
there seems to be no difference be¬ 
tween the Congress(l) and the Akali 
Dal. Both are after the kursL” But 
then Badal and company would also 
not give up the fight so easily. They 
planrted their own strategy to fight 
Barnala. Interestingly, the Punjab 
Vidhan Sabha speaker, a good friend 
of Amrinder Singh, fully supported 
the dissidents. In fact, the dissidents 


held a number of meeti^ at his 
house in Sector 10, Chandigarh. Bar¬ 
nala expanded his cabinet on the 
Evening of 8 May and the same 
afternoon Mr Badal, Amrinder Singh 
and the others moved an application 
with the Vidhan Sabha speaker to 
recognise their group of 27 Akali 
MLAs. Next day, Ravi Inder Sipfdt, 
through a Vidhan Sabha notification, 
recognised the new Akali group. 

On 9 May, Akali politics came full 
circle. Bamala expelled Sukhjinder 
Singh, Amrinder Singh and Sucha 
Singh Chotepur for six years from 
the primary membership of the Akali 
Dal for their anti-pai^ activities. 
Sukhjinder Singh, who joined the 
Akali Dal in 1972, after resigning as 
deputy superintendent of police 
(DSP), Amritsar, reacted strongly to 
his expulsion from the party. He said, 
“Bamala has no business to expel me 
in this most unconstitutional man¬ 
ner. After all, I am a member of the 
Akali Working Committee. He has to 
issue me a show-cause notice. I am a 
born Akali and will die an Akali.” 
Meanwhile, Barnala also continued 
to woo more party MLAs and 
appointed eight of them as chairmen 
of the most lucrative public under¬ 
taking corporations in the state. This 
was on 9 May. But with the withdraw¬ 
al of support by the 27 Akali MLAs 
who formed their own group, the 
Bamala government was reduced to 
a minority in a house of 116 mem¬ 
bers. But it does not matter. All the 
opposition parties in Punjab includ¬ 
ing the formidable Congress(I) are 
with Barnala, Badal aptly summed up 
the political scene in Punjab with the 
comment: “It is no more the Panthic 
Akali government in Punjab. Now it 
is the Bamala sarkar." 

Worse days seem to be ahead for 
the troubled state. Despite Punjab 
Police chief Julio Ri^iro’s cudm 
that terrorists are on the mn, the 
bitter truth is that the Sikh extrem¬ 
ists are once again back with a bang. 
There are more kUlings in Punjab 
today. On 8 May, the terrorists repe¬ 
ated the ghastly Dhilwan killing of 
October 1983 by separating Hindu 
passengers from a bus and shooting 
them dead. In Dhilwan, the terrorists 
had killed six Hindus and the then 
Darbara Singh government was dis¬ 
missed. On 8 May, the terrorists 
killed three Hindus and injured an 
armyman after dragging them out of 
a bus in a village in Amritsar district. 
Still the Bamala sarkar has managed 
to survive. But for how long, is the 
important question being asked in 
Punjab today. Only one man knows 
the answer. He is Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi. 
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SUNDAY SPEC lAL 

My Differences with Rajiv Gandhi j 


M y expulsion from the Con- 
gress(I) party for a period of 
six years has caused a little 
flutter in the otherwise quiet 
party, which just celebrated its 
centenary with much fanfare in Bom¬ 
bay in the last week of December 
1985. After this event press corres¬ 
pondents asked me a number of 
questions on the issues on which we 
differ. Leaving aside Rajiv Gandhi’s 
personal dislike for me. they tried to 
probe the areas of differences. I 
thought it would be proper on my 
part to explain in some detail where 
we differ. 

In 1980 after the death of Sanjay 
Gandhi there was an effort to bring 
Rajiv Gandhi into politics to fill the 
vacuum created by Sanjay’s death. 
Newspapers described this as a 
“Draft Rajiv” campaign. On that 
occasion I was interviewed by a jour¬ 
nalist to comment on this move. This 
is how the conversation went. 

Q: There was a signature-campaign 
for Rajiv Gandhi’s entry into politics. 
As a sane politician, how do you react 
to this? 

A: It is a matter for those who want 
Rajiv Gandhi in politics and for Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi himself (to decide). 


By Pranab Mukher/ee 


Q; Are you a mere spectator to 
these developments? 

A; If he enters politics I would 
welcome it. 

Q: If the decision to enter politics, 
as you say, is entirely Rajiv's then 
don’t you think these campaigns are 
irrelevant? 

A: Some people who feel that he 
should be persuaded to join (poli¬ 
tics), express themselves through 
these campaigns. There is nothing 
wrong in that. 

Subsequently, this interview was 
published in a book titled The Cru¬ 
cifixion by Kumkum Chadha. From 
the above comment it would be clear 
that I was neithei enthusiastic nor 
opposed to his entry into politics. 1 
considered that this matter was to be 
decided by him alone and no outsider 
could play any role here. 

Very often, 1 am asked whether our 
(Rajiv Gandhi’s and mine) relations 
are strained or if they are, what the 
reasons for the strain are. First of all 
I would like to make it clear that our 
relations during the lifetime of Mrs 
Gandhi were neither cold nor warm. 
To some persons it appears to be a 
puzzle that a person who was so loyal 
,to the mother was dropped like a hot 


potato by her son almost immediate*^ 
ly after her death. I would like to^ 
remove the misconception of loyalty. ’ 
I was loyal to Mrs Gandhi and copV 
tinue to be loyal to her memories.-' 
This loyalty arose not merely be*! 
cause of her office or her charismatic , 
personality but because of her com- > 
mitment to certain ideas which ate so 
dear to us. Her unparallelled patriot* - 
ism and love for India, her strong 
desire to improve the conditions of 
the poor and weaker sections of 
society and her fearlessness in hand*. 
ling the most difficult problems, 
even risking personal loss, inspired 
many like me to be bound tq her { 
personality. During her lifetime.’ 
she demonstrated this matchless - 
courage on many occasions. 

Rajiv Gandhi is yet to achieve that 
stature which his mother acquired 

Over the years. But unfortunately he 
demanded that type of loyalty and 
respect from everybody, simply be¬ 
cause of his position in the party atid 

government. He forgot that personal 
loyalty never comes out of respect 
for office. Moreover loyalty and 
sycophancy are not the same. Cer- 
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tainly as leader of the party and 
government he is entitled to have 
; respect and support of everyone in 
th^ party and government, but no¬ 
thing more than that. This support 
and respect he got amply from the 
Congress rank and file. No congress¬ 
men raised a single question about 
the decision of the Congress leaders 
and members of Parliament to instal 
him as the Prime Minister and party 
president after the death of Indiraji. 
They realised that in the very critical 
situation the country was in, he was 
the most acceptable person to lead 
the party and keep it united. Unity 
and intergrity of the party was an 
essential pre-requisite to avoid un¬ 
certainty and instability which might 
have arisen out of the void created 
by Indiraji’s assassination. He filled 
the vacuum in response to the de¬ 
mands of the time and situation. He 
was selected not because of the fact 
that everybody was convinced of his 
personal qualities as a great leader 
of a great nation Cas the people did 
not have the opportunity of knowing 
his qualities as a leader, his political 
life being too short to make such an 
assessment) but because he had an 
advantage over others, being the son 
of Indiraji. 

What emerged as the inevitable 
outcome of the interaction of forces 
prevailing at that particular time and 
situation was interpreted as the per¬ 
sonal victory of an individual. The 
unprecedented success of the party 
in the general election held in De¬ 
cember 1984 was due to two factors. 
The first was the sympathy that arose 
out of the assassination of Indiraji, 
and the second was the strong deter¬ 
mination of the people to preserve 
unity and integrity of the country. In 
the latter case the Congress party 
played a major role. It was coherent, 
stable and united compared to the 
divided opposition. Any third read¬ 
ing of the election verdict may lead 
us to the incorrect conclusion. But 
that is what happened. Nor only did 
the friends and aids of Rajiv Gandhi 
claim that it was his personal victory 
but some newspapers also went on to 
claim that the election verdict sym¬ 
bolised the nation’s confidence in the 
emerging leadership of the youth. 
Subsequent election results do not 
corroborate this conclusion. The 
curve of the electoral performance of 
the party went down steadily since 
i March 1985 to the end of the year. 
There was reason to believe that the 
nation’s confidence in the emerging 
youth leadership was shaken just 
within two months or one year of the 
Lok Sdhha polls. In this context it 
was not unusual or unexpected that I 
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Pranah Mukherjee’s expulsion note Ksued by U. K. Mnopanar 

economic policy the degree of empfi- 
asis he lays on privatisation and 
liberalisation are not compatible 
with our situation. It is not that the 
policy has been changed radically 
but within the broad policy frame, 
the shift is visible. 

The following are the visible marks 
of the shift in the economic policy of 
the government: 

• Reduced rate of direct taxes for a 
period of five years as pronounced in 
the long-term fiscal policy. 

• Reduced importance of public sec¬ 
tor in respect of the development of 
capital goods sector. 

• Diluting the industrial policy in 
favour of private sector and liber¬ 
alisation of policies relating to licens¬ 
ing, MRTP and FERA and as a corol¬ 
lary, admitting a greater role to mar¬ 
ket forces to regulate economic acti- v 
vity. 

• Opening of the domestic economy 
to foreign competition, involving 
among other things, the import of 
foreign technology, foreign col¬ 
laboration and flow of foreign 
capital. 


should not find a place in his team. I 
myself mentioned on earlier occa¬ 
sions that it was his prerogative to 
form his own team and he was the 
best judge to select the persons to be 
included there. I still hold this view. 

However, both of us know that wc 
do not think on the same 
wavelengths in many areas. In his 


I wmiM likB to RiokB Aoloir 
ttiat our ratirttUfls Mill tfio 
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bo a piizaio Uiat a ptrM who 
wasaonyattothatiiMr^ 
was Oropiail Hfcs a holifM 
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i n the long-term fiscal policy 
announced in December 1985, rates 
of direct taxes are determined for a 
period of five years subject to the 
marginal adjustment with reference 
to inflation. 1 am opposed to the idea 
of a long-term fiscal policy with fixed 
rates of direct taxes. Basically in a 
developing economy, the economy 
itself is unstable and subject to va¬ 
rious conditions, stress and strains. 
No great benefit can be obtained by 


stabilising a part of the economy 
while the larger part remains unst¬ 
able. Secondly, there Ls no guarantee 
that reduction in the rates of taxes 
lead to the greater realisation of 
revenues. From past experience, it 
was found that revenue buoyancy is 
noticed in the ypar or the year after 
the rates of taxes were reduced but 
the same type of higher yield was not 
available in the subsequent years. 
Before the reduction in direct tax 


introduced in the 198S-8B budget, 
twice the rates were reduced sub¬ 
stantially. In 1974-75 the highest rate 
of personal tax was reduced from 97 
per cent to 77 per cent and in 197t>. 
77, it was fuillier reduced to 66 per 
cent. But in the subsequent years 
upto 1984 85, no revenue benefit of 
higher yield was available for a year 
or two. It may be noted that since 
1976-77, the rates of direct taxes 
were not increased but decreased in 


'Pranab Bargained for Power Within Hours 
of Mrs Indira Gandhi's Death’ 


His arch nval,A,BA. Ghani Khan Choudhuryjald Sunday 


g What is your reaction to the 
■ expulsion of Mr Prnnab 
Mukherjee from the Congress 
party? 

A: I have known Pranab Mukher¬ 
jee for sometime. He was in the 
Bangla Congress, but defected to 
the Congress to contest a Rajya 
Sabha seat. His career has all along 
been a pursuit of power. He should 
be indebted to Mrs Indira Gandhi 
for keeping him in power without 
having to face elections. Instead, he 
bargained for power within hours 
of her tragic death. Anyone who 
shows such an insatiable thirst for 
power has to end up in this fashion, 

Q; What actually transpired in 
the plane in which you all flew to 
Delhi from Calcutta on 31 October, 
1984? ^ • 

A: Apart from Mr Rajiv Gandhi, 
Mr Pranab Mukherjee and ,1, there 
were a few other VIPs, whose 
names 1 do not want to mention, in 
the aircraft which flew us to Delhi. 
In the beginning, we were not told 
of the death of the late Prime 
Minister, but as the news reached 
us, Mr Rajiv Gandhi was over¬ 
whelmed with grief. Some of u$, 
later, were talking among ourselves 
about the interim successor and as 
a matter of convention, we recalled 
that on two earlier occasions the 
home minister had takgn over as 
Prime Minister of the interim gov¬ 
ernment. Qn being consulted, the 
West Bengal Governor, Mr Um'a 
Shankar Dixit, mentioned that 
there was no hard and fast rule or 
Mndinp: conventions in this matter. 
(Mr Dixit is a former union home 
mih^ter)- At this stage, Mf Pranab .- 


Mukherjee intervened and claimed 
that he should head the interim 
government as Prime Minister as 
he was number two in the Indira 
Gandhi cabinet. However, we de¬ 
cided that nothing prevented Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi from becoming the 
interim Prime Minister. In order to 
avoid further complications, we de¬ 
cided that the Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Board should make Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi the interim PM till his 
selection was regularised by the 
Congress Parliamentary Party. Mr 
Pranab Mukherjee was adamant all 
through but after persistent persua¬ 
sion he was pacified and, ultimate¬ 
ly, as we all know, Rajivji became 
the Prime Minister. Iliat was my 
first confrontation with Mr Pranab 
Mukherjee. 

Q: If he forms a regional p»iiy ut 
West Bengal, would he have a Suffi¬ 
cient following and what will be its 
impact op the Congress party? 

A; Who cannot form a jpariy? 
What prevents him from n^ing 
one? But as knout well, , tile 
CPl(M>biWe5tBeoj^la#ie#dhai 
party and that being so, 1 do hot 
think any other r^ional party has 
any chance. Moreover, when you 
study the political'sitijation in W^t 
Bengal, you will see the Voters 
are sharply divided dm 

Co*^ress(l). and the CHCH).* 

^ja-, while Jn power Mr 
jee could not win any fc41<h^tig; 
why talk -of his or;^nis«tibmii.. 
capacity When he is out cd poweri 

Q: Sow dp you think die infight' 
ing in the COiingtesa in West Sengai. 
can.be ovmgeuhi?. 
-’A^lhejcee^Uiit'ii^ightlng 


days more or !es,i is prevalent in 
political;parties and in all'sthiw.., 
Unfortunately, West BeiHtaivha$; 
earned a bigger name fur {nfljght-; 
ing. 1 do not think that peoplbj’; 
bother much abotit such infighting; 
In Bengal, what people look at is . 
performance. A party, can win peO* , 
pie only by constructive perforihirii 
ance. Bengalis by and large have h 
feeling that they are negiectetk'> 
This feeling should be remoyeth^ 
The main issues are, as 1 saidr:! 
prosperity and welfare whit^;' 
means solution to problems likp- 
housing, transport, etc., and 'j^ea^ i 
tion of employment aVenhasL. 

Q: When the state CmgrimflX. 
was formed in West Bengal fn 
.you were asked tP be the jmew’denf- 
of the WBPcCd). Bpw dn yen 
at the organispdbd iedey?.-, ■ 

A: The compariison. b iidt' 
because,.at-'that 'thhie,. the'.da^!^ 
party hierarchy stood withtyillid* i 
di Congress and only b 
Were'.',in 

.. 'IdedlOj^.. isid' tplogratnifflie 

Indira Gandhi to the maues and 
influenicd them to come to cnir fidd. 
However, 1 was surprised to spe the 
attraction the Ben^ii youth bad for 
the chartsmatic leadership cd Mrs 
mdtra. Gandhi, 1 vividly remember 
' a med&ig.adibessed by bar on the 
; Cakmita -Maidah. I am yet to wit-, 
neoi such a mammoth crowd, Np; 

. dmtbti now.'and then there wda 
some idfightit^; but remetnlier,, 
even Nemji Bubhath Chandra Bose; 
could m^escajpe from diia ntaladyv 
WniHiJ^tlica} organdsatton ipiiM' 
.ritbni'■. V., ■•ViV', - 
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[ toitiv form or (he other except in one 
year when the rate of surcharge was 
increased by two-and-a-haif per cent 
and wealth tax by half per cent and 
one per cent. Secondly, there is no 
guarantee that reduction in the rate 
of taxes Would induce the private 
sector to save and invest more. The 
reduced rate of taxes is not the sole 
determinant for investment. The pre¬ 
vailing rate of capital utilisation, 
easy acce.ss to ciedit and capital 
markets, the state of technology and 
access 10 it. and the input prices have 
more inlkienCe in investment deci¬ 
sion in an economy controlled by 
market forces. 

Over a period of years, investment 
in the public seefor has been.the 


SPECIAL- 

pace-setter of the investment plimdte 
of this country. If the public .sector is 
starved of funding, it cannot be Ex¬ 
pected thgt adequate demand frOm 
private sector would be- generated. 
Constraints in the resource availabil¬ 
ity for adequately funding the public 
sector js too well-known. The de¬ 
clared policy that the public sector 
should attain the “commandiug 
height” remains unchanged in theory 
but in practice its role is being di¬ 
luted. Allowing the economy to be 
controlled by market forces is not the 
development strategy of this coun¬ 
try. Theft, io no evidence to establish 
the fact that because of the plethora 
of control and regulations, the eco¬ 
nomy had a slow growth over a 


pgribd of years. Control is necessary 
to prevent conceilKration of economic 
power and to ensure growth with 
Social justice. Mere growth in econo¬ 
mic terhis without social justice is 
not the objective of Indian planning 
and developmental strategy. If we 
have failed to Ensure equitable dis¬ 
tribution of wealth and income, and 
reach the social goals set before us, 
we must find the reasons fur such a 
failure and take remedial measures, 
but we cannot take a U-turn. I do not 
consider that there is any need to be 
apologetic about our performance 
over the decades. What we have 
achieved during the pa'st four de¬ 
cades may not be spectacular but 
quite reasonable to be satisfied with. 


Ndi M^e a liy 
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‘Wf^t Bcn^ylGovern6rUiiKi,?>Jw(i|k<U'Uik(ihjr.scf«iight6V' 
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Whilt happened dwmp- the 
tfa flieht tu Delhi inmediately at- 
,fer flu' assassination of Mrs 
Cmdhi? ' - 

• Ar In ail there were about 21 of lie 
in the aircraft.. Rajivji, Ghdni Khan, 
Pranab Mukherjed and some .others 
had cut .shorttheir Bengal tour and 
joined us in the aircraft. RajiVji 
kept tuned tb the BBC. His first 
question to us-was “What ne,iivS?”. 
We had been in Calcutta while they 
had come from the rural areas, .so 
obviously we had more informa- 
tiuh. We had been in cldsd touch 
svijh Delhi from the Raj Bhayan-iti 
Calcutta, where t was staying with 
my father-in-law Uma Shankar Dik- 
s^tt; Dadda’s response to Rajivifs 
query wdv "The condition -is So- 
riOus' but everything is being dope 
to save her:” We were bll hoping 
agdinSt hope. .'' 

Boniedme later, Rajivji bame out 
of the cockpit after hearing the 
riews of the Prime Minister's desdh 
over the BBC. “She is no more," he 
said. He had managed to mataimn 
his comiwsure. Franab Mukherjee 
burst into tears. Several Others 
were weeping, too. Rajivji paced up 
‘ .ind down the aisle to keep hts 
I ■ motions tq. himself. We began djs-. 
I sr.siiug the Issue of succession, 
i iilthimgli Rajivji kept aloof, 

! Uu* consensus rjf opinion that 
i vkiiived among us whs that it would 
■j bo oubcious to have Rajivji as the 
! Pi'oiio Mmistei because he was the 


only figure peo{$le wbuW accept; 
giveh (he tircdmdtancesi PdssiQns 
were.;iftfiained''and it was only Ro^ 
jivji Vfho cquld bring abbut iS mea¬ 
sure of stability/By the way, T had 
taken along with -me—,ariticlpating 
.that my father.iio-iaw would; heed 
itT-ra'Cot:^ ,.tof the CorisUtutibn of 
India, ^hen discussion hp In- 
dirajk'successor fvas unddr.way,,! 
displayed the bqoic to show tpgt the 
Constitution did hut stand in thh 
%ay .oCf Rajivji being apppinted 
,Primp Minister.- \ '' 

, ... Q: Did i^unah .MukherJeii a(st> 

. ‘hold the view .that Hajir ^m^i 
should, ii^tbe neHt Prime 

A: liVhiiab MukHerjee «^pfes?fd.' 
a different, opinion. He t-ithd thb; 
precedent of Gtiheari Lai Handa td 
proVe that, it was always the $enidc< 
ippstf member of the cabinet, wlio 
Succeeded, b prime MihiMer who; 
died in harnesc.'-He was seated ^ 
the extreme left, in the front row, 
and seemed lost in thought; He did 
not take part in the discussion. At 
one point, someone—I think it' Whs 
Shyam Lai-Yadav—said that bu^. 
P.V. Narasimha Rao and 4'r,anap 
Mukherjee were senior parfymdn.- 
It was then that Pranab MufcJmr^V 
interjected to shy that it 
seniormost merahgr Of tSd 
cabinet—that is he—whd sbosiltl : 

,cotne the interim Prime liiuHSter:^ 

Q; Did any CongresHtttih iidAhih'" 
flighr support Pranab ■/ 


^in(laiv.Shpihf^ 

i9fi4. ioid Srls'DAT 

. I m i * , i lw I .HP,—— 

bid ftu-power? , *; . 

'Ai Pranab Mukherjee’s sileticc 
oh that flight, the feet that-he did 
not take part tp the dlscUssiOn, may 
' be ebnstrued to irieatt (hat he held a . 
different view ftfom otti* aboqt v^o ., 
should succeed Indiraji- But he aid 
not make a “bid for ^ijriiver”.' That is 
, not putting it (he right way. He is a . 
Very respectable persoh. But 1 tip, 
not think anyone wquid have stip* 
ported such a claim m powpr, even ■- 
if he did mpke oite. He .laid not have 
any popular , Support,’ he hgd nd 
backing. It was because of Ihdfraji*^ 

, goodwill. thaj, he joseAtp be. ^bt. 

. .fmance mtn%er,'abd humber twd''- 
ip (be cabinet. Whenever Indiraji 
. wdnt:abroad, he would be in charge 
of the government.... < . , ,, ,. 

' . , ,1 ' ' * IT - 'j 

Q; Was titp rbpipe'^ PajiiV Gan¬ 
dhi as\the nexr.-l^me Minister 
finalit^d'dtpiog _ .. -..j 

A: My fatber-in.'IaW^. Dikshitji, 

: had made up. his mind gbout'Rajivji 
being'the next Prime'Minister. Hq 
had decided.on it long before hd 
boarded Hie aircraft; when he Wi^' 

; iti the Raj Bhavan,- in .^dlcutta. 
When he asked me for my opinion, 1 -' 
' ‘agreed with him,' However, IC is.not 
. .^U«. that we had all decldbd mi. 

. Ralivji being, the successor cm the' 
'.. flight itself as Pranab Mukherjee 
hgs said aomewhere.Onlya consep-, 
' sus of, dpiniop iji his (Kajiv/CaP: 
dhi's)-favour evolved dtirini the' 

, fihidit./ 
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^UNPAYSPEHAL 


The liberalisettoh of the import 
policy ivlth a tardy growth In export 
in the context of the overall global 
situation is not very desirable In the 
context of growihg prbtectionism and 
thb slow grovvth in world trade, oUr 
export performance cahnc* satiS' 
factory Naturally, we cannot aiford 
to have the luxury of a liberalised 
import policy, if we do not want to 
fall into the debt trap Our debt 
servicing is increasing and with he 
commencement of the repayment 
schedule of the IMF loan, it will 
increase further 

As I have already mentioned, one 
may argue that in theory policies 
remain the same 1 agree with that, 
but I would add that in practice there 
IS a visible change which is not 
desirable 

M y political perceptions also differ 
with that of Rajiv Gandhi I 
admit that problems arising out ot 
the Punjab and Assam agnation are 
not the creation of the present rbg 
ime These are the legacies of the 
past No one expected the new Prime 
Minister to possess a magic wand 
with which he would solve the prob 
lems People were prepared to give 
him time to study the issues m depth 
and take appropriate steps They 


were not in a hurry, but It appears 
that Mr Gandhi was iil a great hurry 
By signing two acc 9 rds m a dramatic 
Way With much fanfare, an impress 
ion was created that the new Prime 
Minister took no time to solve the 
most vexed and complicated prob 
lejiis for which the nation had to 
suffet so long This was too simplistic 
an approach It is known to ovety 
body that as general seiietary of the 
party he was also involved in some of 
the mfoimal discussions with the 
Akali leaders He was fully aware of 
the issues involved and the complica 
tiuns associated with it So at least he 
should not have allowed himself to 
believe that with the signing of the 
accord there would be a permanent 
settlement of the Punjab issues No 
doubt, he succeeded in bringing back 
normal political activities in Punjab 
by holding an election there It was a 
good initiative but other provisions 
of the Accord have serious impltca 
tions His commitment to transfer 
Chandigarh to Punjab and to trans 
fei some lands to Haryana within a 
specified date was not well thought 
of I 

Complications associated with 
these issues were too difficult to be 
settled within a specified period and 
particularly, when parties involved 
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in them have totally divergent views 
and could easily stir the emotions of 
the people The decision on “deser 
ters" was less than desirable 
In respect of the Assam Accord the 
situation was worse Hiere was po 
great compulsion to arrive at an 
accord On Assam The situation wai 
reasonably undet contiol Conceding 
the demands of the agitators to shift 
the cut off year from 1971, the gov> 
ernment accepted the peculiar pOsi> 
tiop that in nils country there could 
be a group of people entitled to all 
other rights of a citizen except that of 
voting The right to vote, which is a 
very important political right of the 
citizens, was denied to a group uf 
Indian citizens Moreover the com 
mitment of the eat Her government, 
not to change the CUt>uIi year, was 
not adhered to Even assuming that 
eveiy government is independent 
and need not necessarily be bound 
by the earlier government’s commit 
ments, politically this decision was 
disastrous foi the party In fact, I 
wrote to the Prime Minister on these 
issues on the 10th of August, 19B^ 
indicating the serious tepurcussions 
of the various provtsibns of the 
Accoid To mv mind both these 
accords showed the weakness of the 
government and the approach 
appeared to be casual and simplistic 


The style in which he managed the 
party seemed to me as casual and ad 
hoc Frequent changes of office* 
beareis of the AICC, the constitution 
and reconstitution of the vaiious 
organisational units and changes in 
personnel showed his restlessness 
and impatience As party president 
and Prune Minister, Mr Gandhi eit 
pected quick results and in his enthu 
siasm be did not take into account 
the reality The type of management 
technique he desires to introduce in 
the prevalent system in the country 
may have its merits 1 do not want to 
assess the ments and dements of the 
technique but I want to point out that 
this technique is not relevant to our 
system 

In the anxiety to induct new blood, 
a number of professionals were 
appointed They may be experts in 
their areas of operation but their 
expertise in managing a political 
structure like the Congress which 
depends more on unorganised mass 
support than on trained cailres 
accountable to their respective 
chiets, IS not useful This is exactly 
what IS happening To my blind Mr 
Gandhi is thinking out of context and 
he forgets that “time dnd relevahcy" 
are important, and that they simply 
cannot be ignored It is here that wp 
diHer 
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f 'J|k ge, rhey say, makes ail the 
^•■■difference. MGR today is no- 
cSBwhere near his swashbuckling, 
li^lmaclio hero-who-ciin do-no- 
wrong image. That was his reel im- 
.age, put up for show But MGR often 
forgets he is not on the screen. As he 
goes about playing god with the 
; people —according to his whims and 
; fancies—reahiv. ever so often, catch- 
' es up with him. Result: the infallible 
hero falters and before he can realise 
it, he is tiipped by an ordinary mor¬ 
tal. Thar was the case with the 
nomination of an ex-actress, Nirtiiala, 
to the I'amil Nadu Legislative 
Council. 

A conimonei. Gopalan. has suc¬ 
ceeded in making MGR look foolish. 
No recent incident has damaged the 
chief minister's image and ciedibil¬ 
ity as much as the Nirmala affair. 
The d/amar/.s personae in this sordid 
farce is, of course, MGR and Nirmala. 
What is shocking is that the CM 
should think it fit to nominate Nirma¬ 
la to the Legislature Council. The 
que.siion being asked in political cir¬ 
cles is; On what grounds was Nirmala 
nominated to the Council? Under no 
criteria can she be deemed eminent. 
Her contribution to the film industry 
is minimal and her career has been 
particularly lacklustre. By nominat¬ 
ing her, MGR has made a mockery of 
the entire Tamil film industry. In the 
process, he has overlooked artistes 
whose contributions can be viewed 
as landmarks in the history of cine¬ 
ma. Inevitably, by nominating a per¬ 
son who least deserves the honour, 
MGR has undermined the stature of 
the Legislative Council. 

Nirmala made her debut at the age 
of 14 in 196.'j in the Tamil film, 
Vennira Adai (White Dress). With 
this film, in which she was a support¬ 
ing actress, she acquired the name 
'Vennira Aclai’ Nirmala. The heroine 
of the film was, ironically, Jayala- 
litha. From the time she entered the 
Tamil film industry, Nirmala had to 
rest content with being a supporting 
actress. In real life, too, Nirmala had 
to play second fiddle to Jayalalitha, 
who, till recently, meant a lot to 
MGR. Though she had an innocent, 
baby-doll face, Nirmala never suc¬ 
ceeded in carving out a niche for 
herself iq; Tamil cinema. In the few 
films shr has acted with MGR, she 
has^ever played the heroine. Her 
mfl|ppopular Tamil films are Veguli 
i'f'nn I Innocent Girl) and Aval, the 
reu-.tko of the Hindi film Do Raha. In 
Mal.i ilam films. However, she had a 
fairly successful caieer and even had 
a role m the award-winning film, 
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The Star 
MGR 
Could Not 
Launch 


The nomination o f an 
insolvent ex-actress, 
Nirmala, to the Tamil 
Nadu Legislative Council 
has created ripples in the 
political circles of the 
state. Anita Pratap reports 
on the move made by 
chief minister 
M.G. Ramachandran 



Nirmalalyam. She has acted in about 
100 Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu and 
Kannada films. 

Nirmala is a Saurashtra brahmin 
from Madurai. The 35-year-old star¬ 
let is still a spinster. Her career was 
closely guided by her two brothers, 
Jayaraman and Raghavan. Accord¬ 
ing to film industry sources, Nirmala 
could nut have received more than 
Rs 10,000 per film. On the advice of 
her brother Raghavan, Nirmala put 
in all hersavingsin producing a film, 
Avallukke Nigar Avalle i.i, which she 
has a triple role. The film, which was 
released in 1974, crashed at the box- 
office. The film also marked the 
beginning of her misfortunes and the 
prime cause for her filing an in¬ 
solvency petition (IP)—which, as it 
turned out, pioved to be the stumb¬ 
ling block to her entry into the 
Legislative Council. She suffered yet 
another setback when her brother 
Raghavan, who wus managing her 
fiminces, died in a car accident. Her 
finances were in such a bad state that 
she did not have enough money to 
rent a house. 

Nirmala’s film career, too, nose¬ 
dived and she had to resort to staging 
Bharatnatyam dances to earn her 
livelihood. In the Eighties, apart 
from a few films in which she had 
supporting roles, Nirmala has been 
concentrating mainly on her dance 
performances. Thanks to MGR’s pat¬ 
ronage, she was given a lot of dance 
assignments at government func¬ 
tions. She has also gone to Singapore 
a couple of times to dance, courtesy 
MGR. 

Apart from the chief minister, Nir 
mala is also close to a number of 
politicians in Tamil Nadu. She is said 
to have access to the Kaiunanidhi 
household by virtue of her acting 
with Karunanidhi’s .son, Muthu, in 
films like Pookari and Sammelkaran. 
She is also in the good books of the 
AIADMK minister, K. Kalimuthu. As 
far as MGR is concerned, Nirmala 
was never sure of his feelings: at 
times the CM would .show extraordin¬ 
ary affection towards her, but there 
were times when he simply ignored 
her. No \4onder then that Nirmala 
was speechless with amazement 
when she heard that she was to be 
nominated to the Legislative 
Council. 

O n 10 April, along with G. Swami- 
nathan, who was the deputy chair¬ 
man of the Upper House, and senior 
advocate N.C. Raghavachari, Nirma- 
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la was nominated by the Governor to 
the Legislative Council. But, Gopa- 
Ian, general secretary of the Madras 
Social Welfare Association, frus¬ 
trated MGR’s plans. Talking to Sun¬ 
day, Gopalan said that he had filed 
about SO public interest litigations so 
far. In the past he has challenged the 
use of Mahatma Gandhi’s name in 
the Tamil film, Naan Gandhi Illai and 
the selling of water during the 
drought. He has also raised his voice 
again.st the non-functioning of AC 
plants in theatre halls and the hike in 
the rates of platform tickets. His writ 
petition challenging the legality of 
Nirmala’s nomination under Section 
191(1)(C) of tite Constitution which 
prohibits an undischarged insolvent 
from representing the people, was 
j filed in the Madras High Court on 18 
I April. Following her inablity to pay 
i off creditor.s after the debacle of her 
I filmAvatJiikkeNigar Avalle, Nirmala 
I had filed a petition praying that she 
be declared an insolvent. On 30 
! March, 1981, she was adjudicated 
! and declared insolvent by the High 
Court. .According to the insolvency 
rules, the insolvent has to move the 
court within 18 months for getting 
discharged by paving at lea.st 20 
paise per rupee. Nirmala took the 
application for getting a discharge 
but tiever pursued it and the matter 
was dismissed. 

I As soon as Gopalan filed his writ 
petition, the issue began to snowball. 
■ On the morning of 21 April, Gopa- 
lan’s petition seeking an interim in¬ 
junction against Nirmala functioning 
as an MLC was admitted. Intriguing- 
ly, on the same morning, Nirmala 
filed an application seeking annul¬ 
ment of her insolvency petition. She 
even produced documents to prove 
that she had paid Rs seven lakhs to 
her creditors but Justice S.T. Rama- 
lingam averred that the amount was 
not sufficient to cover her debts. 
Interestingly, Nirmala, who could not 
raise enough money in five years to 
annul her IP suddenly produced a 
sum of Rs seven lakhs. If that was not 
enough, within another four hours 
she managed to gather a sum of Rs 
three lakhs which was deposited be¬ 
fore the official assignee. Her in¬ 
solvency petition was annulled the 
same day. 

In the meantime, the Tamil Nadu 
Governor, S.L. Khurana, was getting 
increasingly upset over the develop¬ 
ments. A shocked Khurana told 
newsmen that the government au¬ 
thorities had glossed over the fact 
that Nirmala was an insolvent and 
therefore disqualified to be nomin¬ 
ated to the Council. Evidently, the 
Governor treated this as gross dere- 
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liction of duty on the part of chief 
minister M.G. Ramachandran, chief 
secretary T.V. Anthony and the chief 
election commissioner. Normally, 
when names are forwarded to the 
Governor for nomination, a detailed 
bio-data is enclosed.In Nirmala's case 
there were no adverse comments and 
an unsuspecting Mr Khurana signed 
the papers. Only after he realised the 
mistake, the Governor sent a letter to 




the three persons concerned seeking; : 
a clarification on the issue. The quM- ft 
tion is whether the authorities d&Ji’;; 
liberately overlooked the fact thaifi:., | 
Nirmala was an insolvent or not.^'l'; 
Inquiries reveal that the three com'*';? ;; 
cerned had forgotten that there was • ^ 
an IP pending in Nirmala’s case. And ,!;'} 
Nirmala herself is least acquainted;; ■! 
with laws governing bodies like the i ji 
Legislative Council and the Assem- ! 
bly. In fact, a .source close to the 
actress told Sunday that she did not, 
even know what an MLC's post en- , 
tailed. It is thus clear that the scruti- - 
nising authority overlooked facts., 
pushing MGR into trouble. Had MGR ; 
been aware of the truth, efforts to ; 
annul her petition would have been 
made just before her nomination . 
papers were forwarded to the Gov¬ 
ernor. The Governor, who was under- ■ 
standably annoyed that he had been 
made to sign the papers of a nominee 
who did not fulfil basic conditionsj 
decided to pur an end to the matter , 
by summoning Nirmala to the Raj ' 
Bhavan. While there has been no 
official confirmation, it is learnt that , “ 
Mr Khurana categorically told Nir-. 
mala that as per law her nomination ! 
was invalid becau.se she was an un- 
discharged insolvent when she was ; 
nominated and that she would have ’ 
to resign. Nirmala, who managed to 
get her IP annulled on 21 April 
resigned the very next day. There ; 
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have been very few instances where i 
a people’s representative had to res¬ 
ign because he or she was an insol¬ 
vent. In the Sixties an MLC, Shiva- 
sankar Mehta, was declared an insol¬ 
vent. His seat was declared vacant 
and another person was elected. 

Gopalan raised an important point 
in his petition. How did Nirmala 
manage to gather Rs 10 lakhs in a 
few days when she could not do so in 
five years. Considering that must of 
her earnings are through dance per¬ 
formances, which are far too few in 
number to account for the Rs 10 
lakhs, it can safely be assumed that 
she borrowed the money. And most 
people believe that she borrowed the 
money from MGR. If one were to give 
her the benefit of doubt, one could 
say that she borrowed small sums 
from a number of people. In that case 
Gopalan asks: “If she has indeed 
borrowed the money from her 
friends then it means that she has to 
repay it. In such a situation her 
misusing the post of an MLC is very 
high.” 

B ut MGR hates to be thwarted. 

Article 191(1X0 no longer ap¬ 
plies to Nirmala because she had 
managed to get her IP annulled. 
Madras was agog with rumours that 
MGR would renominate her. Under 
Section 103 (A) of the Presidency 
Town Insolveilcy Act, the court has to 
give a certificate to the discharged 
insolvent that the insolvency was 
caused by misfortune and not mis¬ 
conduct. The certificate is vital, par¬ 
ticularly when it applies to a person 
who is being nominated to the Coun¬ 
cil. The underlying principle is that a 
person who is responsible for wreck¬ 
ing his own fortunes cannot be en¬ 
trusted with the responsibility of 
looking after the interests of others. 
At the time of writing the court had 
not yet given her the certificate. Not 
only this, as per the rules she has to 
appear before the assignee once 
again and produce evidence that she 
has paid all her creditors. In Nirma- 
la’s case, there are creditors who 
would like to write off the debts for 
fear of inviting MGR’s displeasure. 

In an effort to ensure that Nirmala 
is not renominated, Gopalan has 
filed another writ petition saying 
that Nirmala did not have the basic 
qualification prescribed under Arti¬ 
cle l^S (C) of the Constitution read 
with Section 5 of the Representation 
of Peoples Act which states: “A per¬ 
son shall not be qualified to be 
chosen to fill a seat in the Legislative 
Assembly of a state unless he is an 
elector far any Assembly constituen¬ 
cy in that state.” According to Gopa- 



Nirmala and (jemini (ianvsan In a still from Chakkram 

Ian, Nirmala’s name does not appear chances of 
in the electoral list since she was an ated have b 
insolvent. Moreover, an insolvent ernorKhura 
cannot exercise ones franchise in an incident. It 
election. He further states that “Nir- sign her noi 
mala should not be renominated be- come up I 
cause in her first application seeking knowing tfa 
nomination to the Council she had uncomprom 
allegedly perpetrated a fraud on the tutionality. 
Constitution” when she claimed that MGR wouli 
she suffered no legal disqualifies- ignominy o: 
tion. This deliberate suppression of by renomin 
facts is “nothing but fraudulent rep- 
resentation made to the Governor 
and the Tamil Nadu government and reason to bi 
hence she should not be entitled to ‘ 

be considered again for nomination” ^ '' 

adds Gopalan. In his petition Gopa- mtothelimi 

Ian also challenges the legal validity “f ^ct as 

of the order of discharge granted to though ever 

Nirmala on 21 April by the High minister km 

Court, which, he claims is in con- *® 

travention to Rule 1, 3, and 9 of Now that 
Order VIII of the Presidency Town frustrated o 

Insolvency Act. Gopalan also re- leader will 

vealed to Sunday that he had plans But one thin 

of filing a case against Nirmala for defeat and t 

cheating under Section 420 of the of his way i 

CPC and breach of trust by fraudu- higher post, 

lent representation under Section duced to at 

406 of the IPC. must emerge 

At the time of filing this report it has shown, 

was not known how the court had lengths to o 

reacted to the petitions filed by reason is sii 

Gopalan, Even otherwise, the sion to havi 


chances of Nirmala being renamin'^., 
ated have become dim owing to Gov- x 
ernor Khurana’s displeasure over thp.’' 
incident. It is not likely that he will. 
sign her nomination papers should it', 
come up before him again. And 
knowing that Khurana can be an ' 
uncompromising stickler for consti- 
tutionality, it is doubtful whether 
MGR would expose himself to the ‘ 
ignominy of a gubernatorial rebuff 
by renominating her. 

But one person who has every ,, 
reason to be happy with the turn of, 
events is Jayalalitha. One reasoh 
why MGR wanted to thrust Nirmala :' 
into the limelight was that he wanted, 
her to act as a foil to Jayalalitha even : 
though every one including the chidf 
minister knows very well that Nirma-, 
la is no match for Jayalalitha. 

Now that MGR’s efforts have been ; 
frustrated one hopes that the ageing : 
leader will accept defeat gracefully, 
But one thing MGR cannot tolerate is . 
defeat and that is why he may go out 
of his way to give Nirmala an even 
higher post, Every little issue is re- ' 
duced to an ego exercise wh«?re he : 
must emerge triumphant. As his past ' 
has shown, he can go to extreme 
lengths to outwit his opponent. The 
reason is simple: MGR has an obses¬ 
sion to have the last laugh. i 
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1 Refuse to Follow the Shariat 
of the Muslim League’ 

Arif Muhammad Khan on the Muslim Personal Law 



A rif Mohammad Khan had held a 
number of public meetings in 
Kerala in April 1986 as part of 
his campaign against the Mus¬ 
lim Women (Protection of Rights on 
Divorce) Bill, 1986, which came in 
the wake of the historic Supieme 
Court judgment in the Shah Bano 
case. He addressed several meetings 
in Calicut—one organised by a cultu¬ 
ral centre, one by a freedom fighters' 
association and another by the Kera¬ 
la Muslim Association-Quilandy, 
Mallapuram and Cochin. Following is 
a gist of his speeches: 

Th.'s whole controversy over the 
judgment given by the Supreme 
Court in the Shah Bano case has a 
definite aim—to divert the attention 
of the Muslims from the real issues to 
the nonissues. The self-appointed 
leadership;; like ihe Muslim League 
and other like minded elements who 
have miserably failed to do anything 
about the problems which Muslims 
are facing, are now busy blowing up 
this issue in order to cover up their 
failures. Furthermoie, in the judg¬ 
ment they have tound an opportunity 
to whip up communal passions and 
raise the same old slogan that their 
“religion is in danger”. Thus they 
thought that they w-ould be able to 
revive themselves all over India 
When 1 had spoken in Parliament, 
they (the self-styled leaders of Mus¬ 
lims) had raised a great objection to 
my speech. 1 was of the view, since I 
am out of the government, that they 
must be rcMoicing. W’hy is it that they 
come to display black flags and raise 
slogans? Ii is becau.se my resignation 
has caused a setback to their plans. 
Not only has the whole country’s 
attention been drawn to this nefa- 
I rious game ot using religion for poli- 
I i:>'al purposes, inciting hatred and 
I eiimitv. but also the people are giv- 
I mg e.spu'sslon to their feelings 
j .^galIl^t 'I'l li eiernents. The reason 
why 1 tiMgiKil was specifically that 
the I,Item do'-iiv of the people to 
figlu ac.unst njiuuuinal fortes should 
come II. ihe smi ,ue and should take 
the stiajv ()1 .1 \tioMg populai move¬ 
ment. .'\ud the. iKijiulai movement 
against commuu.d tones should be¬ 
come so i'liweitul ihai in future. 
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communal parties like the Muslim indigent. The criterion is not the 
League and like-minded elements relationship but the ability of the 
are unable to succeed in bringing man or the woman or child to main- 

undue and undesirable pressure on tain himself or herself. So I feel that 

the government, that they cease to any comparison of Section 12.S of the 
enjoy the position and inHuence by CrPC with the provisions of Muslim 
virtue ot which they can play havoc Personal Law is odious and highly 
with law and order and national undesirable. Section 126 takes its 
security. roots from social justice, as it guaran- 

Section 125 of the Criminal Proce- tees the rights of indigent women, 
dure Code (CrPC) was enacted in whereas the Personal Law provisions 
197.1 with the purpose of preventing are equally available to ail women, 
social vagrancy and destitution. If a The Personal Law is rooted in reli- 
woman, after getting a divorce, is so gion. 

poor and indigent that she is unable Now, if at all any comparison of 
to maintain herself, then she can Section 125 is to be made with Isla- 
seek relief from her former husband mic provisions, it should be with the 
if he possesses sufficient means. This injunctions laid down by Islam in 

provision ensures relief to indigent respect of poor and destitute per- 

parents, children, wives and former sons. What are the general injunc- 

wives. The provision does not deal tions of Islam in respect of the poor 
with the rights of women, married or and indigent? Under Islamic injunc- 
divorced. alone. It deals with a categ- tions, if a person goes hungry for 

ory of relations who are poor and three days, then things or eatables 
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which are otherwise haraam (forbid¬ 
den) become permissible for him or 
her in order to save his or her life. 
Under another injunction, a Muslim 
is duty-bound to ensure that nobody 
in the neighbourhood (of 40 houses) 
goes to sleep without food. And if 
this happens, the food of the Muslim 
becomes haraam for him. The con¬ 
sumption of the food he has earned 
with the sweat of his own brow 
becomes sinful if someone living 
nearby goes hungry. Such are the 
tenets of Islam. 

According to another tradition, on 
the last day —Qayamat (the day of 
judgment)—the lord says to man, “I 
was hungry and you did not give me 
food. Man is perplexed. He says, 
“You, the lord of all the worlds, how 
can you be hungry, and how can 1 
give you food?” But the lord replies, 
“On a particular day, a hungry man 
had come to your door. If you had 
taken the trouble to feed him, you 
would have found me in him.” 

A religion which lays so much 
emphasis on feeding the poor and on 
not going to sleep without food, is 
being interpreted in such a way as if 
the provision of two daily meals to a 
poor indigent woman is against its 
tenets. This may be against the law of 
the Muslim League but it is definite¬ 
ly not against the teachings and the 
spirit of Islam and its laws. Then, as a 
Muslim, I am duty-bound to follow 
the Shariat of Islam, of the Holy 
Prophet. But 1 refuse to follow the 
Shariat of the Muslim League and 
like-minded elements who are pro¬ 
jecting a distorted picture of Islam. 

These are the people who had 
come to bear a stigma after the 
partition. It was because of their 
activities that almost every Muslim 
had to suffer the consequences. They 
too became conscious of the disser¬ 
vice and harm they had done to the 
Muslims of the country and, in fact, 
their supreme leader, who had 
claimed to be the sole representative 
of Muslims of undivided India, is 
repotted to have said at the time of 
leaving for Pakistan, “1 am sacrific¬ 
ing the Muslims of India for the 
cause of Pakistan.” Naturally, the 
Muslim League became an anathe 
ma, not only for the Hindus but also 
for the Muslims, and they were con¬ 
fined to some districts of Kerala 
alone. 

If they (the self-styled Muslim 
leaders) are Muslims, their conduct 
and character should be such that it 
should inspire the confidence of fel¬ 
low citizens. But the great leaders of 
the Muslim League, who belong to 
Bombay and Bangalore, do not have 
the guts to fjght the elections from 


their own states and instead, come to 
this one district, which has a Muslim 
population, where they feel they can 
still exploit religious sentiments and 
get elected. 

Ziaur Rahaman Ansari was in Cali¬ 
cut 20 days before I came. He tries to 
imitate Maulana Azad. I would like 
to tell him that the topi (cap) and 
sheru’ani are not enough to imitate 
the great man. To be a Maulana Azad 
or be like him, depth of thought and 
intelligence are needed. Now he is 
moving about in the company of 
those who described Maulana Azad 
as the showboy of the Congress. May 
I ask him if he accepts that descrip¬ 
tion (of Maulana Azad)? And what 
does he have to say about his own 
role? Is he acting as the showboy of 
the Congress in the Muslim League 
or has been planted by the Muslim 
League in the Congress? This is a 
question which if he does not answer 
now he will have to answer tomor¬ 
row when he goes to face the electo¬ 
rate in his constituency. 

F ollowing is an excerpt from Arif 
Mohammad Khan’s speech at the 
seminar organised by the Mahiia 
Dakshata Samiiy, Constitution Club, 
New Delhi, on 7 May, 1986, after 
Aminul liassan Rizvi of the Jamaat- 
e-Islami ha'd spoken in support of the 
Bill, listing a set of rights which, 
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according to him, the Bill provii 
for Muslim women: 

My point is that whatever is ' 
provided by the Bill is not a recoi. 
tion of any new right. Whether i*, 
imiAr or whether it concerns pro{>&; 
ty which belongs to the woman, or<M 
given to her by her own relations 
friends, or vzhether it i.s the 
band’s responsibility during thfi 
period of I'ddar (separation), it is on!# 
a repetition of the rights conferrfiilj 
by religious law and ensured by 
Shariat Application Act, 1937. At 
most, we can say that all these rights 
now have been codified in the forifi;' 
of this Bill. 

Mr Rizvi stated that under the Bill,;,, 
the failure of a husband to pay mehir. 
would be punishable by imprison*' 
ment. The payment of mehr is a 
religious duty, and the religious re-' ■ 
quirement is that the mehr be paid^: 
before the consummation of mar> - 
riage. If it is not paid as per religions) 
directives and even after divorce, ati: 
woman is forced to start legal 
ceedings for the recovery of th%” 
amount, then what kind of impress*, 
ion arises from such a state 
affairs? It proves that we want td-, 
remain blissfully ignorant about that; 
duties which the Shariat places oiir; 
man. Likewise, the property which)! 
belongs to the woman—that which,;'* 
has been gifted to her—is her proper- / 
ty. Why do we need a law to ensurlt.'>, 
that it goes to her? ' 

If we need the state’s intervention; j 
to codify these laws and ensure the) 
enforcement of these lights 
women, then it is an admission of thg 
fact that we have failed in carryip^l 
out these obligations. These ledder^l I 
can raise such a hue and cry aboiihi ) 
the judgment in the Shah Bano case,/! 
and can organise agitations all over ) 
the country. But why does not their:; 
conscience bother them when mehr 
is not paid, when the Muslim 
woman’s property is not given back^. 
to her or when divorce is decided' 
arbitrarily? The three pronounce-) 
ments of divorce—known as ra/a</-e** 
hidat —does not find any justification,.!, 
in the Holy Koran, though it is 
that it is recognised by the 
•schools of Islamic jurisprudence. 
they to,) consider the taiaq-e^bidaif] 
not only as a sin but also a.s 
punishable offence. Why aren't thesi^i' 
leadens bothered about these sinlitl) 
practices? Why don’t they come, 
ward to organise at least a prograiil«» 
me for making Muslims aware of/" 
Islamic teachings? The. fact is that'; 
they will never do so, because they, 
have vested interests in the educa'S ■' 
tional, social and economic backrtf 
wardness of the Muslims. 
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Thn movenwnt for the creation of a Separate Gorkha state in the hill areas 
of Durjeeling district in West Bengal is gathering momentum_ 


T he fire thfit was lit in 1980 is 
spreading fast today. What be¬ 
gun as mere wishful thinking on 
the part of a few diehards, has 
become the obsession of the majority 
iti recent times. The Indian Nepalese 
residing in the hilly tracts of Darjeel¬ 
ing , district' of West Bengal have 
nurtured the grievance that their 
aspirations were being neglected by 
the state and central governments- It 
is the Gorkha National Liberation 


be the only arch rival of the GNLF, 
and has decided 'to actively oppose 
the GNLE’s political programme. The 
CPI(M) leaders feel that the move¬ 
ment, based on “falsehood and emo¬ 
tion,” will soon peter out. However, 
they also agree that the rapid 
momentum the movement had 
gained was beyond their expectation. 

In fact, the GNLF president. Sub¬ 
ash Ghising, has been campaigning 
all over the hill areas for the last four 
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Front (GNLFt which has fired their 
imagindtion with the promise of a 
land where the Nepalese would be 
.masters of their own destiny: the 
■IGorkhaland”. 

Jhe Gorkha National Liberation 
Front (GNLF), which is spearheading 
the demand for the formation of a 
separate “Corkhaland” state and re¬ 
vision of the 1950 Indo-Nepalese 
treaty, has embarked on a “do or die 
political action programme” and has 
■' iTcd up such an emotional upsurge 
uiii 'iig the masses of the hill districts 
i>! Bengal that the gullible 

siipportirs have started believing 
ill ihi formation of Corkhaland is 
iioi ,t nii if pipe-dream. The idea has 
K.iiiifil iiioviRh strength to cause an 
erosion iii tile rank and file of all the 
poiiiii.d (lames, swelling the num- 
bei, ot tin,' (iNl.!'’ supporters. 

1 111' (, i'l (M) which virtually rules 
the hill districts in terms of legisla¬ 
tive r'-piesentation. has turned out to 

^ . ... . 


years to build up an organisation. It 
was only last month when he mobil¬ 
ised hiS’ supporters to hold huge 
rallies in Kalimpong and Darjeeling 
that made the authorities sit up. 
Ghising’s supporters even eulogised 
him as the next great leader after 
Prithvi Narayan Shah, the founder 
king of Nepal, adding that he would 
lead the Nepalese in India to libera¬ 
tion. By Ghising's own assertion, he 
would not hesitate to use lakhs of 
Gorkha ex-servicemen, trained in 
guerrilla warfare, and living in the 
hilly areas, to achieve his objective. 
GNLF leaders reminded the serving 
Gorkha armymen at public meeting^ 
that they might he required to come 
to the aid of their community when 
the n^d arose 

Earlier, Ghi.sing had even 
approached major world powers and 
various international orgaipsatione 
including the 'UNO to bring pressure 
on India, Nepal and the UK to revise 


the Indo-Nepalese treaty and sought 
their “helping hands”. 

- His detractors look upon this as a 
seditious move, but the government 
failed to take any action theni Dr 
Kumar Pradhan, a Nepali research 
scholar, analysed the situation from 
a broader perspective. He said that 
Nepal, for many years, has been 
trying to get Indian recognition as a 
zone of peace which aimed at, be¬ 
sides other aspects, reducing the im¬ 
portance of the Indo-Nepalese treaty, 
is it a mere coincidence that Ghising 
was moving towards the same objec¬ 
tive, he added. 

The GNLF’s agitation programme, 
adopted at a combined meeting of all 
its frontal wings, included a 72-hour 
"Corkhaland baadh” from 12 May to 
14 May. In the next phase, it has 
planned to burn copies of Article 
seven of the Indo-Nepalese treaty 
and the report of the States Reorga¬ 
nisation Commission. Article seven 
of the treaty which envisages the 
right of the people of both the coun¬ 
tries to move freely, accept employ¬ 
ment and buy properties in each 
other’s country on a reciprocal basis, 
is said to have created ambiguities in 
regard to the citizenship status of 
Indian Nepalese. The article is 
alleged to have reduced their status 
to that of second-class domiciled 
citizens. 

The unprecedented 72-hour bandh 
at the peak of the summer tourist 
season warranted an equally unpre¬ 
cedented police bandobust. The 
director-general of West Bengal 
Policp, Ramen Bhattacharya, apd the 
special inspector-general of the in¬ 
telligence branch, Sadhan Jyoti Bur- 
man, were present at Darjeeling to 
help prepare a strategy to tackle the 
tense situation. The government 
efforts mainly concentrated on 
undertaking measures to combat the 
fe^r psychosis and maintain normal 
ser.vicej! for those who did not want 
to .participate in the bandh. 

The CPI (M) is fighting this batiJe 
of snryiva} with fuU force. It is ^ 
only parfF whiph is opposiiig the 
GNLF. . In iadt; whatever be .fhd 
i»:d|i|ation$ ai^mstithe GNL.F, thtare 
U pb doubt that , the 
generated . oi aJiefUitioii 
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among the penple of the hills. This, 
ironically, givps a boost to the dis¬ 
trict Congress (I )’s demand for con¬ 
verting the Darjeeling hill areas into 
a union territory. The general feeling 
is that the situation in the country is 

such that you have to apply for 

• * ? 

the licence of a cannon if you require 
the licence for a revolver. The fact, 
however, remains that these parties 
variously describe Ghising as a seces¬ 
sionist, extremist and anti-national. 
Ghising has refuted all these charges 
and has claimed that these parties 
forfieted the right to talk on behalf 
of the Gorkhas by remaining idle. 

In any case, even those who oppose 
the Gorkhaland movement feel that 
the CPl(M) took too long to realise 
' the threat that the GNLF posed in its 
relentless campaign of “genocide 
and apartheid” perpetrated against 
the Gorkhas. They maintain that the 
present situation, does not actually 
owe its origin to a misunderstanding 
of and belief in charges of genocide 
and apartheid, but is an outburst of 
frustration and anger against the 
slow progress of economic develop¬ 
ment schemes, rising unemployment, 
and limited opportunities. They are 
not in a mood to listen to the oft- 
repeated argument that other dis¬ 
tricts of West Bengal receive even 
less attention. There is also a nagging 
suspicion that the hill development 
programme is entirely financed by 
the centre and that the state govern¬ 
ment makes only an allocation on 
paper of its share. There are allega¬ 
tions of bungling in execution of 
schemes. So, they argue, if the centre 
gives such a lot of money, why should 
political power be in the hands of the 
plainsmen. This has helped to create 
an impression that the Darjeeling 
hill region is only a colony of West 
Bengal. 

The hill affairs minister, Mr 
Tamang Dawa Lama, has dismissed 
these allegations as politically moti¬ 
vated. He said that infrastructural 
lacunae in some aspects of hill de¬ 
velopment were being gradually re¬ 
moved by the state government with¬ 
in its limited powers. A lot had been 
done for Darjeeling hill areas. Lama 
is also worried that the GNLF move¬ 
ment has cast' a shadow of uncertain¬ 
ty among the minority Nepalese liv¬ 
ing elsewhere. 

The Gorkhaland movement has in¬ 
deed caused adverse repercussions 
in the plains areas of North Bengal 
wlmre ^le Nepali pt^ulation is in a 
minority. Though still in an j 
e'inbryonic state; the opposition to | 
the demand' M: Gorkhaland is gra.. 
(htiilly gaining ground in the plains, i 
ft. h)*® pb^entlkl, to grow into a 


permanent antipathy towards the 
Nepali population. Judging the 
mood, various Nepali cultural and 
political units have started pasting 
posters in the plains stating that they 
are opposed to the Gorkhaland move¬ 
ment. Groups of people in Siliguri, 
Jalpaiguri and Cobch Behar have also 
made arrangements to form 'peace 
committees’ in case the situation so 
warrants. What directly contributed 
to the apprehension of violence wgs 
Ghising's telegram to the Prime 
Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, stating that 
there would be “bloodshed in Dgr- 
jeeling” if the centre did not with¬ 
draw the “unconstitutional Bengal 
governmenf” from the land of the 
Gorkhas immediately. 

The plight of the Nepali-speaking 
people in the plains was well re¬ 
flected in a letter to a Nepali daily. 
One Shiblal Sharma from the Dooars 


GNLF by varibus means. They w 
also gating encourag^ent ffonj tljj^ 
djvisife forges of. notith-eastbrn 
gjo,n and tjiey are also supptirtftil, 
Khalistanis.’’ Itfurther ,says that 
Gm^haland movement has wretjteff 
the United .struggle for regiondll 
autonomy hbre arid cqnstituridii^s 
recoghition to the Nepgh languai^ ] 
which the gefttre has tufned 
time and again'." jRerictlottary'els-;| 
meiitsjit alleges, are *<! 
the "peopled aftentipn ffum th& 
genuine issues and the real 
of the Nepali-spteakiqg people,'•' ■i.'a 
.The hill minister has afso 
poser; why is the GNLF i»dul] 6 i'i 7 g-i|i.;J 
unconstitutional activj^ieji witi^;|^| 
protection of the Indian. Copjitii^r 
tion? In a lengthy. atai:ement, }|e:dl!^, 
indicated that the iriovement-Vri| 
receiving both foreign fun^s 
advice. 





Gerkliaipnd supporters writing a poster with after 



wrote: “We have so long lived here 
like nails and flesh with other com¬ 
munities for ages. Now, who will 
prevent the flow of a blood stream in 
the plains if there is a bloodshed in 
the hills. Is Ghising capable of em¬ 
ploying one lakh serving Gorkhas 
even if they come out to his aid? He 
is not at all concerned about wel¬ 
fare.” 

The CPI(M) is vpry clear in this 
regard The hill minister said, “We 
cannot afford to sacrifice the'lnterest 
of nearly €0 lakh ^epalese living at] 
over the country !at^ the altiSr of a 
secessionist movement in Darjeeling 
hills having eight lakh poople." The 
district CHfM)* in a wlddy distri¬ 
buted leaflet, has. alleged that “wjs 
are certain that some vested in¬ 
terests and reactioriary elements in¬ 
cluding imperialist hands are behind 
this move pf a repiftetist'campaign, 
lliese imperialisi. s^encles ftre help- 
ip^ thif ^sipaipus movd- of the 


Then, why doesn’t ,tbe ibvdfnmehl 
take appropha'te actian^jCordtonfed 
with this ciuestioiu .Ae diregtpt;- 
general of piiHce,' m Bhattachnr^j 
refused to discuss vdiat,. if any, con¬ 
crete proof the government had ah" 
out foreign involvemeht iii thls’mpvjfc; 
ment. He said that it Was the gewerh- 
ment’s policy to meet the challendd 
politically, as was done ip'the cese m 
the Nhxalites. It is, hoover, in the 
political area that Ghising is cod'! j 
vinegd of a firm footing. Accoidingi^ ; 
a GNLF supporter, Qhising has sidd 1 
that an experienced boxer received i 
two blows on both cheeks to. judgd * 
the weight of the rivaPt fists < 

knocking him out. He hag criuttmten 
that now it is the time fhf fhe GJ^ 
to receive the blows, and keep its 
pwn knockout strenmh .hi|ddeti.. 'ih* 
^mentaUy, Ghimngwlrih' boxer in thd 
arimy tn .the bantam-weh^h^ category. 








FOCUS 

A Punjab Primer 

Wliii(,' Ihinjuh continura to be in the headlines fur more than five years non. it has 
throivn up hitherto unfamiliar terms and ivords, the comprehension of which is 
essential fora propfU' understanding of the })robIem. Tooshar Pandit f;xpl(MMS 


ADI GRANTH (the first book of prayers or the Granth 
Sahib), the mosi sacred book of the Sikhs, is a collection 
of nearly 6,000 hymns composed by the Sikh iiurus and a 
number of other earlv and medieval religious teachers of 
different faiths. The book was first compiled by the fifth 
fiuru, Arjun, at Amritsar in 1604 AT). It included his own 
compositions as well as those of his predecessors and a 
selection of devotional songs written by both Hindu and 
Muslim saint.s. notably Kabir. In 1704. the tenth and the 
last guru, Gobind Singh, added to these the hymns 
composed by his predecessor Guru Tegh Bahadur (the 
sixth, seventh and the eighth guru.vdid not write hymns), 
and decreed that after his death tlie Adi Granth would 
replace the institution of the guru. There are at least 
three versions of the book which differ from one another 
in minor details. The granth that is installed in Hariman- 
dir. the central Sikh shrine, as the guru is the one which 
Guru Arjun had compiled and not the later version 
penned by Guru Gobind. The book opens with tmil 
mantra (the basic prayer) introducing the nature of the 
God, and is followed by j'apji (the recital) which is the 
core of the scripture and was written bv the founder of 
the faith. Guru Nanak. The hymns are divided into 31 
ragas (musical modes) in which they .ire meant to be 
sung. 'Tlie language is predominantly Punjabi or Hindi 
although there is a fair share of w irds borrowed from 
Marathi. Persian and Arabic. T!.e book is the central 
object of worship in all the Sikh shrines. 

AKALIS (the immortals) first surfaced around 1690 
during the days of Guru Gobind Singh as suicide squads 
tor the Sikh armies then engaged in endless battles with 
Afghan invaders from the west and the Moghul lulers of 
Delhi. They were also described as nihangs. The Akalis 
wore a distinctive blue tunic and a conical blue turban 
tupped by a steel discus and carried a sword. The word 
Akali mav have originally been derived from akal in 
Arabic which means knowledge or wisdom. In its current 
usage its meaning is closer to the Sanskrit word akhil 
meaning indcsnuctible and. hence, immortal. 

AKALI DAL (the party of the immortals) was raised in 
February 1921 as storm troopers to lend teeth to the 
I reformist movement of the Akalis for wresting control of 
the Sikh shrines from mostly non-Sikh hereditary 
! mahants (guardians) whom the British government 
j patronised. Peisecution of Sikhs during Moghul rule 
, I'l -in ,,ted the Sikh leaders to entrust the management of 
■ (lu ii shrines to the members of the Udasi sect, founded 
' 1 V (on 11 Nanak’s eldest son. Sri C'hand. 'The Udasis did 
j iioi fiii)-' subscribe to the khalsa creed and being 
I 1 Usei-*-haven, could disclaim their assoi i.ition with Sikh¬ 
ism .01(1 thus escape the Moghul wrath. The management 
ol the S:kh shnnes passed ftom father tti'son and the 
seitlenn ni lecords during the British rule showed the 
c.uci.ikei mahiiitis ,is proprietors of the shrines which 
tlu-v well- isoi H.iving (ought for retrieving the shrines 
lro:n the ma/ianfs and succeeded in it, the Aknh Dal 
tianted its guns at ihe primely states and was closely 


associated with the Indian National Congress in the 
country’s struggle for independence. After independ¬ 
ence it spearheaded an agitation fora Punjabi-speaking 
state which it achieved in 1966. Although started as a 
militant corps of volunteers, it now advocates a moder¬ 
ate course which the Punjab accord signed by slain party 
president Harchand .Singh Longowaland Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi clearly testifies. 

AKAL TAKHT (the throne of the eternal or the immor 
tals) is the seat of spiritual uuthoi itv for the Sikhs. When 
in 1708 Guru Gobind Singh declared that the line of 
personal gnrns had been abolished and their authoritv 



transferred to the Adi Granth. the Takht became the 
final arbitrator on all spiritual matters. It takes its 
decisions at annual or bi-annual meetings at Amritsar, 
when groups (iaihas) assemble behind their elected 
leaders in the open area in the Golden Temple complex. 

AMRITSAR (the pool of nectar) derives its name from a 
tank dug by the fifth guru Arjun at Harimandir.In 157", 
the fourth guru Ram Das obtained a grant of the .site 
together with 500 bighas of land from Emperor Akbar on 
a payment of Rs 700 to the zamindars of Tung who 
owned the land, and laid the foundation fur the shrine. 
;'h>“ town he built around it,which was to become the 
rc'.igious capital of the Sikhs, came to be known after 
Ram Das as guru ka chowk, chovtk Ram Das or Ram Das 
pura. After the Harimandir was completed, the city was 
renamed Amritsar. 

BABBAR KHALSA (the khalsa lions, babar in Persian 
meaning lion) was an organisation of Akali storm- 
troopers drawn from the ranks of the Ghadr (revolution) 
Party founded by Indian immigrants in the USA during 
the early part of this century to expel the British rulers 
from India through an armed uprising!. By the summer of 
1923, the organisation had dissipated but the Sikh 
militants revived it in 1978 under the leadership of 
Tatwinder Singh Parmar who is accused of assassinating 
Laia Jagat Narain, editor of a Punjabi daily, ip 1981 and 
has since taken refuge m Vancouver, Canada, 

.' 'VwittrYi^ 
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DAMDAMl TAKSAL derives its name from Damdama sor. Therefore, the office of the guru remained with the 

Sahib gurudwara in the village of Talwandi Sabo in Sodhi family; Ram Das was succeeded by his youngest 

Bhatinda district where Guru Gobind Singh retired for son Arjun Dev, who, before his execution in l^hore in 
some time in 1704 to write a definitive edition of the Adi May 1606, nominated his son Hargobind as his successor. 

Granth. Damdama (which in Persian denotes a mound The seventh guru, Har Rai, was Hargobind’s grandson, 

meant for setting targets for shooting practice) in who was succeeded by his son Hari Krishen. The sixth 

Punjabi vocabulary means 'a breathing place’, and guru Hargobind’s son Tegh Bahadur took over when 

Damdama Sahib is also known as guru ki kasi or the HariKrishendiedof smallpox at the age of 13, and before 

Varanasi of the guru. Taksal means mint to produce Tegh Bahadur’s execution in Delhi in November 1675 he 

unalloyed Sikhs. Damdami Taksal, located at the gurud- passed the baton on to his son Guru Gobind with whom 
tvara Gunidarshan Prakash in Chowk Mehta, about 40 die line of personal gurus ended, 
km from Amritsar, was set up as a centre for training 

Sikh priests about 200 years ago by the legendary Sikh ,, , . . 

hero. Baba Deep Singh. When Ahmed Shah AbdaU’s GURUDWARA (the place of guru or Ae gateway to the 

Afghan army desecrated and 16oted the Golden Temple is the place of wonhip for ^khs where, on a cot 

in 1757, the Baba emerged from his scholastic retire- under a canopy, a copy of the Adt Giwth is kept. U alw 

ment to lead an army of peasants against the invaders. serves as a place for conducting the business of the 

He was severely wounded and could barely reach the con^egation, holding weddings Md initiation cere- 
Golden Temple before he died. The Sikh paintings show monies. A free kitchen (guru ka Ja^ar) and often a 
him running with his head on his left palm, stiU wielding ^ool for children are attached to the guiuduvra. The 
his sword with the right. The TaksaJ which in recent £«t gurudwara was probably established by Nanak at 
years has become synonymous with Sikh militancy is Kartarpur (now m Pakistan). It was then a simple 
different from the Damdama Sahib gurudwara. dhanmsaJa (place of worship) where his disciples 

gathered to listen to his sermons. 

DAL KHALSA (the army of the khalsa) was the central ... ... 

fighting force raised in the early part of the eighteenth GURUMUKHI (the language of the gurus) is a modified 
century to defend Amritsar and the Sikh shrines against form of the Landa or Lahnda script. According to Sikh 
plunder and invasion. It consisted of two divisions—the tradition, Gurumukhi was invented in mid-16th century 
buddha dal (the veterans) and the tarun dal (the by guru Angad, the second Sikh guru, in order to correct 
youths)—split in eleven misis or regiments. But the certain inadequacies in the Landa script. The script has 
organisation disintegrated around 1775 as the regimen- ^2 alphabets—32 consonants and 10 vowels. The oldest 
tal chiefs fought among themselves to establish their writings in Punjabi, such as the janam sakhis and the 
supremacy. It was revived in October 1977 by uniting compositions of the Adi Granth are in the Gurumukhi 
V ounger elements of the Akali Dal at the initiative of the script. The Muslims, however, used the Persian script for 
self styled president of Khalistan, Dr Jagjit Singh their writings in Punjabi, but phonetically, it could not 
Chauhan, who named Harisimran Singh as its first reproduce the actual Punjabi sounds as it lacked neces- 
president. In 1979 the Dal contested the SGPC polls but sary found signs (letters). Current studies suggest that 
failed miserably. It hit the headlines when its members the Gurumukhi script could be an offshoot of the Brahmi 
hijacked an Indian Airlines Boeing 767 with 107 passen- script and is much older than Devana^i, the language of 
gers on board on its flight from Delhi to Srinagar and the Vedas, 
took It to Pakistan. Harisimran Singh was arrested but 

was acquitted by the court. HARIMANDIR is the chief Sikh shrine which was Started 

by fourth guru Ram Das and completed by the sixth guru 
DASAM GRANTH (the tenth book) is a compilation of Arjun. Its foundation stone was laid by a Muslim saint of 
hymns and other writings of Guru Gobind Singh Dasam Qadiriya sect, Mian Mir of Lahore. The gurudwara has 
Granth, the abbreviated title for the original Dasven entrances on all four sides andGuru Arjun planned it 
Padshah ka Granth (the book of the Tenth Emperor), that way to mean that his teachings are for edl the four 
includes a pot-pourri of hymns, philosophical writings, castes of the Hindus—the brahmins, the kshatriyas, the 
Hindu mythological tales, autobiography and erotic vaishas and the shudras. In August 1604 liter he 
tales written in Braj bhasha, Hindi, Persian and Punjabi. completed his compilation of the Adi Granth, he formal- 
The scholars are divided on its authenticity as the book ly installed it in Harimandir and appomted one of his 
probably includes writings from other sources such as closest disciples, Bhai Buddha as the first ^anthi or the 
his court poets along with those of Guru Gobind Smgh. reader of the Granth. No specific qualifications were 
Though some of the hymns are used in Sikh worship and ever laid down regarding the granthis. But a 1886 court 
rituals, the Dasam Granth is not accorded the same verdict stipulated that the chief granthi of the Hanman- 
reverence as the Adi Granth dir must be a celibate above the age of 35. Other major 

Sikh shrines are Nankana Sahib, now in Pakistan, where 
GURUS (the teachers) are Guru Nanak (1469-1539), Gum Nanak was bom; Anandpur Sahib where Guru 
Angad (1504-1552), Amar Das (1479-1574), Ram Das Gobind initiated the khalsa fraternity; Patna Sahib 
(1534-1581), Arjun (15631606), Hargobind (1595-1644), where Guru Gobind was born; and, Huzur Sahib at 
Har Rai (1630-1661), Hari Krishen (1656-1664), Te^ Nanded in Maharashtra where he died. The takhts of 
Bahadur (1621-1675), and Gobind Singh (1666-1708). these gunidwaras also have authority to summon sarbat 
Guru Nanak was bom in the village of Rai Bhoe, now khalsa and take decision on temporal matters subject to 
named Nankana Sahib, about 60 km from Lahore. His ratification by the Akal Takht in the Golden Temple, 
father, Mehta Kalu Das, was a revenue collector belong¬ 
ing to the Bedi (conversant with the Vedas) sub-caste of HOLA MOHALA is the spring festival when the nUtahgs 
Kshatnyas (warriors). Before he died, he nominated one in their ceremonial dresses assemble at Anandpur to 
of his disciples, Angad, as bis successor. Angad was participate in mock battles as ordained by Guru Gobind, 
followed by another of his disciples Amar Das, who a few months after he founded the khaisa fraternity. It is 
nominated his son-in-law Ram Das Sodhi as his sucres- observed a day after the Hindu festival of Holi. 
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M SEVA is denved from the Persian word kar 
fManiag work or service and denotes voluntary service 



K«) via at thr \kat lakht 

for the panth or the community A Sikh is expected to 
spend one tenth of his earnings for community services 

KHALSA or the pure (from Persian khales meaning 
pure) IS the identity given to the followers of the Sikh 
faith by Guiu Gobind Singh after he baptised five 
Hiiidus»-Daya Ram, Dbaram Das, Mohkam Chand, 
Sahib Chand and Himmat Rai—whom he called panj 
piyare (five beloved ones>—to the faith on April, 
1699, the Baisakhi day (also the Hindu new year's day) 
their Hindu names were changed to one family name— 
Singh (derived from the Sanskrit word simJia meaning 
lion)—as they acknowledged Guru Gobmd Rai (renamed 
Gobind Singh after the converts in turn baptised him) as 
their foster father and his issueless third wife Sahib 
Divan as the foster mother assuming Anandpur as their 
birthplace The baptism symbolised a rebirth and renun 
ciation of their previous occupations (km nas), their 
family ties (kuJ nas), earlier creeds (dharma nas) and 
past practices (karm nas) Five emblems were pre 
scnbtd They were to wear their hair unshorn (Ices), they 
weie to carry a comb (kaagha), they were to wear 
di awets ( kaach) worn by soldiers, they were to wear a 
stcil bidielet (kara) and they were to carry a sabre 
ikjtpan) Since they all begin with letter ka fhey aie 
known IS tive kaka s in Gurumukhi The khalsa is also 
* expect! d to observe four rules of conduct (raitat) not to 
cut any ban on any part of their body, not to smoke, 
1 chew tobacco oi consume alcohol, not to eat meat of an 
animal which had been slaughtered by bleeding it to 
j death and not to molest a Muslim woman 


KHALISTAN or khaba country is tha term for m 
independent Stkb homeland coined in 1947 by Kapur 
Singh, a professor of comparative religions at Oxford 
University, England, and an adviser to the then Mahar¬ 
aja of Patiala On 16 June, 1980, Jagjit Singh Chauhan, 
an Indian immigrant hving in London, proclaimed 
himself president of Khalistan and claimed to have set 
up a government in exile Earlier, on 12 April, I960, he 
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Iklibir Singh Sandhu, ven-tan -gvorral«(>alhmal t uuniH oi 
Khal htan wit h a khalKt ani passport _ 

named a schoolteacher, Balbir Singh Sandhu, as the 
secretary general of the ll-member national council of 
Khaiistan Next day Sandhu released stamps and pass¬ 
ports of Khaiistan He was later arrested and is now in a 
Rajasthan jail Another announcement of the formation 
of a Khaiistan government was made from the Golden 
Temple Complex in Apnl this year 

NIRANKARIS diffei from the orthodox Sikhs or the 
khahds 111 that theV worship gw os pthei than the ten 
recognised b% the Sikhs Thev acknowledge Dval Das, a 
bullion met chant of Peswhr, who founded the sect in the 
late nineteenth cenrun, and his successois as sii iaigum 
(the tiue guiu) OI srt harm <,ahlb (his holv eminent), 
and disapprove oi the khalsa militancs. the 

wotd miankai is denied from the Sunsktit mt't^ 
meaning luimless 


NIHANG ^in Fersian meani 
the suicide squads of the M 


an meaning «rocedt)e)«the tgrAt Isn' 
of the Mo^ul army in bltm 
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The Sikhs borrowed the nsiS^froai the Moghuls and also 
.thf uniform. The order is to have been founded by 
ojfe of Guru Gobind’s sons^hey were also known as the 
akMiis which explains why^^ meUtbers of the Akali Dal 
wear blue turbans. The j^$ikfjgs were Maharaja Ranjit 
^ngh's frontline troops.'.-'^;'' 


PUNJAB. the nurth'West^ state of India originally 


haltned by the Aiyan.s as 1 
shvi^iSe^s. wljich the Peru 
..d^ivhs its present identity 
umaningTive <iii>d ah mead 
,tl|(r. land o( five rive^ 
i'.seVeh.'tiVers flu\viitg;thrni 
loft out of calculi 


boundary. Pam 
times by two d 
ihf.^the madras'^fafq 
nasi and Utta^pioill 
i^jlSiflgli, in sothe.oi 
KHadra' Deshh^llN 
tldhist $crj;^ln 
catn£iiiti 

_..4SiS4<i 

^iimAlIrSl 


rta jundhu. (he land of the 
s referred to as hafta Hindu 
!om the Persian words panj 
i water. Punjab thus stands. 
Iter Saraswati. one of the 
1 it, dried up and the river , 
0 n sincd it marked only the 
Punjab were also known iii 
^ names!. Madra Desha, the'' 
IVladfi, ^ mother of ..tint | 
|e nprthern gateway. Guei^'. 

» Lwt^gs. refers to i^hjak;;; 
Bine rntm-apath appears iil^. 
.wdiich was^iiai^-, 

ireas makiii^i 


Amritsar. He was killed in June t984 in an encounter ; 
with the army id the Golden Temple complex. 


SIKHISM which dombioes elements of the Hindu hhakei 
cult that began in the south and the Islamic suf/sm wasT 
founded in the late ISth century by Guru Nanak dravi^.'° 
inspiration from the mystic poet and preacher Kabir 
(144U lSl)!i). The word Sikh is derived from the Prakrit 
sikkhu which in Sanskrit became s/shya meaning diS' -'i 
tiple. 


SIKH GURUDWARA .ACT. formulated with the help of,, 
the Britisli Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, to end the , 
proprietory rights of hereditary maHaats to the SUtfa.l 
shrines was passed unanimously in the Punjab l 4 e{dsla‘.t.' 
live Assembly in July 1925. Under the Act, the t 5 :an^^.^' 
ment of the Sikh shrines including the services of‘pie;'; 
ma/iants or sevadars was placed with the ^P£*, •.*:> 
central Sikh board and a regulatory represehtatjfve' 
elected bodv of the Sikhs. ■ ■ 


SIKH GURUDWARA PRABHANDAK COMMITfllK 
was entrusted with the management of all thd iwiwr,. 
gurudwaras in the country by a proclamation ihad^'.#t| 
the Akal Taklu on 15 November, 1920. The' 
appointed 175 members to the first committee .for 
management of the Sikh shrines. 


SIS GANJ GURUDWARA, at Chandni Chowk W'D^hlj; 
is the site where the ninth guru Tegh Baha^f wngjl 
sentenced to death and executed by the Moghul^ 
November, 1675. The place where his hepd was -^e*! 
mated m Anandpur is also called Sis. Ganj. -r' 


BARBAT KHALSA (the who{e..peaple or'the ass^^hlyi^i 
the pure) is the tradition of dimididg mat^s cojtNl^ii^iiBv 
(he klialsa pantH (community) at t&e biennial 
in the Golden Temple complex in.Amf jtsar.on 
dav of Baixakh and the Diwab'. The traditioai,i«jtaS(Bl 
after the Sikhs were renderedlee^erlessfullowi^^^^ 
execution of Banda Bahadur by the.'M<^u]s in 1^1 
resolutions adored by consensus at the sarbat^lmmm 
became the guniittara (will of.tfaie^ruaj. til) 
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Deals Within a 


VVhv is fiu: lUijasthun f^iovammant hesitating to im'estigale charges of corruption 
against Dr S.It. Mehta, principal of the Sawai Man Singh Medical (iolloge, Jaipur’^ 


I n Kajasihan, some people are 
more equal than oihers. The dic¬ 
tum is especially true of those who 
profess to he close to the political 
managers in Delhi. Or why else is the 
state government hesitating to in¬ 
vestigate cases of corruption against 
Dr S.R. Mehta, principal of the pre¬ 
stigious Sawai Man Singh Medical 
College, Jaipur, who, as superinten¬ 
dent of the Sawai Man Singh Hospit 
al (SMS), is alleged to have de¬ 
frauded the government to the tune 
of Rs 7,10 lakhs? 

A first information report (FIR) 
filed by Dr S.S. Deora, the present 
superintendent of the Sawai. Man 
Singh Hospital, has created ripples 
in the corridors of power in Rajas¬ 
than and has exposed the skeletons 
in the SMS’s cupboard. The KIR 
lodged with the Moti Dungri police 
station has alleged that Amazon Con¬ 
sultant Engineers (ACE), Delhi, and 
Binko Tokyo Ltd (BTLi, Tokyo, have 
defrauded the government in collu¬ 
sion with “some persons in the office 
of the superintendent, SMS hospit 
al”. The report says that the SMS 
Hospital had placed an order with 


Binko Tokyo Ltd, through their Indi¬ 
an agent Amazon Consultant En¬ 
gineers for the supply of a Toshiba 
model RCR120 C5 rotational cobalt- 
60 teletherapy unit complete with all 
accessories and 12,000 RHM source. 
According to the FIR, the BTL and 
ACE drew Rs 24.06 lakhs worth of 
Japanese yen from the bank, 

the full amount of the order, by 
misguiding that the teletheraphy 
unit, complete with all accessories 
and source, had been despatched by 
them to the SMS Hospital! However, 
on physical verification of the unit it 
was found that the cobalt source was 
not supplied with the unit. The FIR 
was lodged way back on 29 Decem¬ 
ber, 1985, but the police are dragging 
their feet on the issue. The hesitancy 
on the part of the authorities to take 
action against the two firms is under¬ 
standable since the issue promises to 
unfold to a major scandal involving 
persons occupying high positions in 
the SMS Hospital as well as wielding 
considerable political clout. 

On 15 September, 1982. a global 
tender for the supply of a telether- 
apy unit for the treatment of cancer 
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patients in SMS Hospital, Jaipur, was 
floated by the then superintendent 
of the hospital Dr S.R. Mehta. The 
last date for receiving the tenders; 28 
January, 1983. Even while the tender 
notice had already been published, 
the office of the principal ^ the SMS 
Medical College, Jaipur, wrote a let¬ 
ter to Dr Jayashree Roy Chowdhury, 
director, Chittaraitjan Cancer Re¬ 
search Centre, Calcutta, on 16 De¬ 
cember, 1982, requesting her to send 
her recommendations regarding the 
purchase of a cobalt therapy unit. A 
reminder requesting early reply to 
the letter was issued on 22 January, 
1983. In reply to the global tender, 
only two firms, namely, X Ray Medic¬ 
al Electronics, Bombay, and IGE In¬ 
dia Ltd, Jaipur, submitted their ten¬ 
ders. The first firm quoted Rs 
19,45,180 fbr a unit with source of 
6000 RHM. The Jaipur firm sent in a 
tender for a unit with 12,000 RHM 
source at Rs 30,86,300. After opening 
the two tenders the hospital author¬ 
ities made manipulations to obtain 
one more fender on 21 February, 
1983, from Amazon Consulrant En¬ 
gineers, Delhi, who quoted Rs 
14,00,000 without source for the unit. 
On 17 March. 1983, Dr Jayashree Roy 
Chowdhury also sent a profoma in¬ 
voice from Pixray (India) Ltd , Cal¬ 
cutta, to the. principal, SMS Medical 
College, Jaipur, quoting Rs 19.68.490 
for a unit with sourte of SOCO ®HM., 
Interestingiv the superintendent .of 
SMS Hospital and the priticipal of 
the SMS Medical College are two 
separate heads of departments and 
both hand-t financial matters inde¬ 
pendently Despite such ap arrange¬ 
ment the-mpiorma invoice received 
by the priy.v'pai. SMS Meoicai Col¬ 
lege, was dmisidered by the 
tendent, fOt^.^HospitaU whiiq.^Blis-. 
log the ta#rtats. Though the 
from Pixi*^ and.ACE were r?^'^-^ 
much aft#, -.he test date ol i 
«ion of IHr S. R^ebt^ 
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fnc^ntioned tjie, ihiic the RNT 
Medical Ci)lle|?e, Uciuipur, had 
aiready purchased a similar unit 
frohi the Japanese firm Dr Mehta 
also approached the state medical 
department personally to persiiade 
them to issue the sanction “in the 
interest td the state’’. But the medic¬ 
al department did not agree with Dr 
Mehta’s views since these quotations 
were received after the expiry date. 
Moreover, the ACE had not men¬ 
tioned the price with source, the 
most vital accessory for the unit. In 
reply to the objections raised by the 
medical department. Dr S. R. Mehta 
once again wrote a letter on 31 
January, 1984, recommending the 
purchase of the Toshiba cobalt unit 
offmed by ACE as, according to him, 
besides other factors, the govern¬ 
ment had already approved the 
purchase of the same equipment for 
the RNT Medical College, Udaipur. 
Dr Mehta also submitted a compara¬ 
tive chart of prices in which the ACE 
rates were shown to be the Idwest at 
Rs 19,30,400 with sourcei. It remains 
a mystery ^ to how Df Mehta could 
quote a price for a unit with source 
when the firm supplying it had indi¬ 
cated that they w(^e ttot supplying 
the source. But the'Tifovernment 
turned down his propat^ and asked 


1 ^ ' 
V a'V' 




A sketch of the Toshiba tdetherapy wih 


While the suitability of the Toshiba 


unit was being debated, Dr S. R. 
Mehta was promoted to the post of 
principal of SMS Medical College on 
l .Aprfl, 1984, and Dr K.C. Gangwal 
was'appointed superintendent of the 
hbspkiaj in his place. But before Dr 
Gangwal could take charge, Dr 
Mehta called a meetingpf the stores 
purc^sh .-committee to finalise the 
tender. Intriguingly, Dr R, Shrimali 
was hgt invited to this meeting and 
instep his,assistant, Dr K. L. 
Mathilr, was’ present. The stores 
purdhsum committee under the chair- 
aianslhp of Dr S.R. Mehta recom- 
zhended.lhe purchase ot the Toshiba- 
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invoice i.s going to expire on 5 Janu 
ary, 1985”. The sanction 'for 
purchase of the Toshiba unit was, 


issued by the government in, thf 
name of the principal. Medical £o| 
lege, Jaipur, whereas the financs^iii' 
belonged to and the purchase was-f 
being made for the SMSHoSpital »n4h| 
I the superintendent of the hospital hiK 
an independent head. Interestingl^^ll 
till the posting of Dr K. C; Gi^wafcf 
the whole correspoiukutce hi Gkt?' 

, regard was being handled by Dt Sj p-Jfe 
Mehta in his capacity of superin 
dent, SMS Hospital, Jaipur. 
transfer of Dr S. R. Mehta to the pt»^| 
of principal of the college, the who^ii^ 
.scene shifted to the Medical CoUegk:,'^ 
On receipt of the instructions froaftiJ 
the government tlirough Dr S. 
Mehta, Dr Gangwal opened a tetthr,';:, 
of credit the very next day. As petj’i 
the terms and conditions, theji 
Japanese firm was to-supply the uh^l 
by June 1985. , 

As was predicted by Dr R. Shrimil^’i: 
li, ACE . was not in a position tp;,!, 
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in qip ly the source ill a strange move, 
ACB wrote a letter to the secretary, 
medical and health department, gov 
'ermnent of Rajasthan, requesting 
, )|im for permission to make the ship- 
i,i>ifh«nt without source and also for 
{(Irtehsion in the date of validity or 
tim letter of credit Both these re- 
wests were turned down On 17 
j^tember«i 198S, the Bombay cus- 
intinlated'the superintendent, 
ms Hospital, about the arnval Of 
fbe consignment and requested them 
to get the same cleared The hospital 
superintendent immediately wrote a 
letter to ACC to send its repiesenta- 
tive along with the hospital nominee 
to take delivery of the consignment 
aftei physical verification ul the unit 
at Bombay But ACE avoided sending 
Its repiesenidtive on one pretext or 
the other foi four months Because of 
the delay in taking deliveiy of the 
unit from the port, demurrage 
chaigcs to the tune of Rs 2 1*1 lakhs 
had .iccrued rtnally, when a clerk 
trom the hospital along with a repre 
sentative of AC F reached Bombay to 
take delivers of the unit, the scien 
tists ( Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centic discovered that the source 
was not supplied with the unit even 
though the supplier had chaiged lor 


jt and had alrettdV tfrawn paymenf. 
Without source the unit is usetoM 
and thus a sum nf over {U 26 tsmis 
went down the drain On 29 Decem¬ 
ber. 1985, (he present superintcfi- 
dent of SMS Sospfital, Or S,S. OeMh. 
lodged en FIR yrith the police in this 
donnecuon but no action has been 
taken so far. Meanwhile, the eiimp' 
ment worth Rs 26 lakhs is lying idle, 
In yet another glaring example of 
financial bug||^g, Dr Mehta,'in 
January 1982, oBtained a quotation 
from a firm for the supply of a 
Gamma camera to the SMS Hospital 
Forwarding tHnliquotatfDnto the gov¬ 
ernment, he recommended that the 
hospital be allowed to buy the Gam¬ 
ma camera at a cost of Rs 18 lakhs hi 
foreign exchange When the govern¬ 
ment sanction did not come through 
fur about eight months, the hospital 
office diatted a leminder to be sent 
to the government but Dr Mehta, 
instead of signing the letter, prefer 
red to invite global tenders In re 
sponse to the tendei the same firm 
revised its rate to Rs 24 lakhs Dr 
Mehta successfully manipulated and 
obtained the government sanction 
for the purchase of the Gamma 
camel a on the inflated rates of Rs 24 
lakhs, concealing the fact that the 


spme firm hAd earlier qpoted only Its 
fS inkhAv lHa timner was brnwi^itp 
(be lipma #tha suit* govolmdatit 
but imjtsmit was takmi. i' 

Suf moss^are not the only two 
caaeiaraara Mrious finandai jUnegu- 
tariti^ WWcommittedl^l^ i£*r. 
Mahnim Mg capacity as supmfinfean- 
demvlMS^mtal- In 
R. F.'A|taw*l« eiuef accounts officer 
(CAO), Rajasthan, wrote a D.D. let¬ 
ter to the finance secretary inform- 
mg him of *‘very serious irregular¬ 
ities committed by Dr S R Mehta, 
superintendent, SMS Hospual” Cit 
ing about a dozen cases m which 
tenders were manipulated and 
orders placed at much higher rates, 
the CAO suggested that “an enquiry 
should be conducted immediately so 
that the records are not tampered 
with" Bur thief mmistei Hart Deo 
Joshi rejected the suggestion of an 
enquiry Dr Mehta openly claims that 
no one in the state can take any 
action against him so long as the son 
of M L Fotedar, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s political adviser, is his student 
it IS no wonder then that the author 
ities look on helplessly as Dr Mehta 
continues to violate laws with im 
punity 
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that helps you create the atmosphere | 
a thousand pearls. In the shades that ydt 
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iUNDAY SPECitA 


^Cardin’s Exotic Beauty From India 


Her name is Dinna Pinto and she is the Jatest entrant to the Pierre Cardin group 
of models. Ms Pinto shot to fame when she caught the eye of the 
internationally-acclaimed haute couturier who chose her to model his 
winter collection later this year in Paris 


T he tall and dusky Mangalorian 
beauty from Calcutta, Diana Pin¬ 
to, felt like a Cinderella who had 
been touched with Pierre Car¬ 
din’s magic wand. From a struggling 
model she changed overnight into a 
I much sought after girl with numer¬ 
ous modelling and film offers. For Ms 
Pinto, the grand event took place on 
I 24 and 25 March, when 
eminent personalities of 
the fashion world saw the 
slim, five feet 11 inches 
tall, long-haired Indian 
i beauty stride confidently 
j across the catwalk. The 
; occasion was the fashion 
I show of renowned desig- 
' ner Pierre Cardin, and the 
place; Bombay’s Taj Mah¬ 
al Hotel. Clad in dresses 
, from his special summer 
collection, she was poised, 
upright and stunning. 

Diana, a product of Cai- 
cutta’s prestigious Loreto 
House School went off to 
j. the United States for two 
, i years on a Rotary stu- 
dent’s exchange program- 
me after completing her 
r.l schooling. On her return to 
India in 1979, she decided 
; to stay in Bombay and 
build a career lor herself. 

' She worked in Hotel'Sea 
Rock for a while and later 
■' moved over to Bahrain 
where ^e worked for the 
:j. Copper Chimney chain of 
i; - hotels. In a year’s time, Ms 
V.;: Pinto had returned to 
lombay. “I was getting 
•j. rather tired and restless of 
V my nine-to-five jobs and 
decided to give it up. With 
I my friends telling me that 
1 have the height and the 
looks for becoming a model, I de¬ 
cided to give it a try.” 

Her first steps in modelling were 
taken with the help of a fashion 
designer and choreographer of live 
shows (modelling), Hemant Trivedi. 
“Hemant is largely responsible for 
my success. Without his help 1 could 
§ not have achieved what I have till 


today,” says Ms Pinto. Considering 
that Diana started her modelling 
career only last November, her rise 
to fame, courtesy Pierre Cardin, has 
been meteoric. She had also received 
an offer from the June Dally-Watkins 
modelling school of Australia but 
had rejected it because she was “not 
interested in paying for this trip from 


my own pocket”. 

Her lucky break came when Ms 
Pinto came back to Bombay after an 
out-of-town shooting stint for an ad 
film for the .Aavind Mills. On being 
informed about the audition for the 
Cardin show, went ahead and, as 
the vivacious model says, “I was 
flustered to see the long line of 


applicants, among whom were some 
of the leading models of the coun¬ 
try.” She tried her luck nevertheless, 
and came out a winner, 

The audition was brisk and profes¬ 
sional. The girls were told to walk up 
to the selecting officials and walk 
back. Those selected at that stage 
were taken to the green room to try 
out the costumes. “We 
trooped down to the green 
room where hanging be¬ 
fore us were rows and rows 
of the most fabulous dres¬ 
ses 1 have ever seen—each 
one a special creation of 
Pierre Cardin! We were 
told to get into the sleek 
but narrow dresses. Those 
who could not fit into them 
were eliminated. The dres¬ 
ses were beautiful but 
very revealing according 
to Indian standards. In¬ 
itially I felt nervy, like the 
other Indian girls, walking 
up and down the ramp, 
under the arc lights, the 
focus of all eyes, praying 
that all was covert. This 
sort of self-consciousness 
tells on a person’s per¬ 
formance, None of us had 
an established modelling 
career. The high degree of 
professionalism and skill 
of the foreign models, who 
had come with Monsieur 
Cardin, amazed me. We 
have a lot to tegm from 
them.” 

But; for Ms Pinto, the 
proposal by the master de¬ 
signer to model his winter 
collection in Paris came' 
“during the cocktail par^; 

the evening after dm 
show in Bombay. Sk>.me- 
body tapped me lightly on my shbul- 
der, 1 tume<f round to face Monsieur 
Cardin. He asked me. 'Have ybu ever 
been to Paris? Would you like to 
come and do the winter oOQecttons?’ - 
I was stuntied. I said, ‘Wohid 1? You 
bet I ymuidl* fb here I dm, falling. 
ready lot Ifnria,; 'where .1 i 

to reach befOie IS iuly,” 



! 





W hen asked about Cardin and her 
working eaj^ieitoe wi^ hini) 
the "exotic beat^" as ha called hdr,- 
said, "PersonaBy' I think he is ra 
lovely man. |ie.naver discriminated 
: between us and the foreign aaodils. 
.He boosted our'.confidence'ht ai) 
stages. The foreign models were 
qune helpful'tooi Andre Oliver, .an 
important nMhnber of the greup, is a 
gem of a pmsen^^And as fcv^njali 
Mendes, the senior Indian model who 
had crossed over to Europe years 
back, is a great lady and gave us a lot 
of encouragement.” 

What sort ot.future does she envis¬ 
age for herself in the highly competi¬ 
tive European fashion market? 
"With a Pierre Cardin break, I am 
confident that good things are going 
to happen. They called mine the 
‘exotic look’ and that is what they 
want I guess. My long hair is a big 
asset in that respect too." As for the 
competition, it has not dampened the 
young model’s spirit. “The competi¬ 
tion in the fashion world is very 
intense in Europe. According to An- 
jali Mendes, the models there have 
to stay well-groomed to the tip of 
their nails at all times. One cannot 
afford to be slack in her appearance 
even when she is not on the ramp. 



Models at the Pierre Cardin Ihshion show 


Coupled with that are things like 
punctuality, devotion to the job, skill 
and professionalism. One cannot 
afford to go easy on any of these.” 

The difference between the Indian 
and European live modelling shows, 
says Ms Pinto, is that “here the shows 
synthesise a lot of movement. The 
models display the garments through 
dance movements and music and 


' lighting play an important role. The 
, Europem^^oWs,. on the other band, 
have straight, upright rnovehiem. 

. The motteis move across the catwhlk 
wili| ho pxtra movement”. About her 
new-i&uhd'vocation Ms Pinto says. 

m mei is very satisfying for 
thi8'i$ what I always wanted to do. I! 
like the Teel of beautiful clothes, and, 
yes, the attention from one and s^l 
too. But modelling is not just ; 

and limelight, it takes a Ipt of | 
nardPwork, strict dieting, maintain¬ 
ing proper health and, last but hot 
the least, building up contacts.” . , 
‘ The young-model also feels that a t 
good modelling .school is needed, '; 
where aspiring models can learn the i 
art of modelling in the proper vta ^., 
and give the job a more professional , 
touch. After her prestigious assign- ^ 
ment for Cardin, Ms Pinto is bei^ ;i 
flooded with offers. “I have bdda i 
offered several assignments and. 
some film roles from the south. Blit I • 
am not keen about them. My fii^ 
priority is to go to Paris, as it is the, ' 
break of a lifetime. I mean to use this.j ; 
opportunity,” says the long-haired,:^'; 
long-legged beau^ who has created,# .; 
minor sensation in the razsle-dazzl# .J 
world of haute couture. 

SumHa Ghosh ! l 
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Remember how ^ur heart beai? 
How you laughed aloud with joy? 
Remember how you qjaenched your 
mighty thirat wi^>]bjbiica? You 
still feel the lemon! e£^ 

vescehce tinglli^^lmigh your bpi^. 
TheisotoolG saltB^lply quench yqiff 
thirst- Just like thftHlst time. 
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Am Confident of Tackling 

f|l0 


Gujarat chiel luinintor Anuirsinb Chaudhary told Sunday 


The" 44-year-oId Amarsinh Chaudhary 
rook over the reins of povernment in 
Gujarat at a time when the 25year- 
old state was passing through trou¬ 
bled times. Law and order had 
broken down completely, the admi¬ 
nistration had virtually collapsed 
and the police force was on the run. 
Mr Chaudhary’s predecessor, 
Madhavsinh Solanki found him.self in 
the centre of a storm as he played the 
dangerous game of divide and rule. 
Communal tension w still being kept 
i alive by vested interests. In Verawal 
i 13 people lost their lives in commun- 
! al clashes on Holi day. 

The chaotic law and order situa¬ 
tion was just one aspect of the trou¬ 
bled .state that Mr Chaudharyinher- 
ited The other was the worst-ever 
drought that hit the whole of 
Saurashtra and parts of notth Gu¬ 
jarat for the first time after 1972. 
Now nine months in the saddle, the 
chief minister took a few minutes off 
from his busy schedule to talk to 
SvsnAV about how his government 
plans to rebuild confidence in the 
administration, the poi/co and the 
people. Lxeerpts: 

: Which issue do you find most 
challenging; the law and '■ order 
situation or the widespread drought 
and shortage, of drinking water? 

A: 1 have not yet come out, of the 
woods on both counts. Both are very 
difficult i$.<nies to tackle. The fun¬ 
damentalists ate very active and this 
. crea:tes a lot of problems. Earlier, we 
;had not seen the sprouting of so 
, m^y mosques and temples as we 
have in the last two to three years, 
llaybe, it is a sign of insecurity 
iunong the people. 

>' JQ; Has the Thme Minister’s stand 
i-m the Muslim Womens’ Bill a^ra- 
rated the sitpation further? •' 

' A; The centre is busy with a lot of 
other pressing problems. I Ition't 
think it is fair to say that, it has 
deliberately precipitated any trti^ble 
in my state. 

Q: Do you Hunk you wUl bei^e to 
control cammimal elements? 

A; Yes we call, and we have’tgken 
certain polity decisions whhm^ve 
d^lnitely helped to improve diie law 
.and order situation. 1 have idea^ied 
<the disturbed areas, the trouble- 
U-, . 


makers, the possible trouble-makers 
and the groups that are creating 
trouble. We have also .studied their 
modus operandi.Now we can control 
the situation in a couple of hours in 
any pari of Gujarat if the need arises. 
We did this in Verawal. The demon¬ 
strators are resorting to a novel sys¬ 
tem of agitation by putting women 
and children in the forefront. Re¬ 
cently, when I went to Verawal, we 
had prior information that some 
3,000 women had assembled there. 
My route was changed and so we 
averted a confrontation. 

Q: The Prime Minister did not 
.seem very happy with the perform¬ 
ance of the police, especially after 
the escape of the terrorist, Jmda. 

A: Yes, the Prime Minister told me 
that 1 .should take firm action against 
the guilty jailors and we have taken 
action again.st them. I have also made 
a lot of changes m the home depart¬ 
ment. We have a new director gener¬ 
al of police, Ramachandran, who is a 
very experienced man. T have a for¬ 
mer director general of police as 
advisor on law and order. The state is 
relatively peaceful compared to 
some states in northern India. 

; I have visited some of the dis¬ 
tricts in Saurashtra which have 
been affected by the drought and 
where people are living in e^ttreme 
poverty and hardship. Do you. feel 
you can continue to give them em- 
ploymenr on mdief work schemes and 
ensure drinking water supply till 
July when the rains are expected? 

A: We are confident of tdckling the 
situation created by the drought. We 
h^tie adequate food supplie.s. l^e 
problem of {nroyiding drinking water 
did worry us initially but we have 
ddfd ever the crisis. We .are now 
going to use railway wagons to ttans- 
pcMtt water fi^ Ahmedabad'to Ra¬ 
jkot. Otir emphasis will be to..create 
permanent .assets to con^at the 
ddenght bn t| |(>iig-tmtn ba’sitiskvtVe 
have this gigantic projea fW't^n^ 
in^ watth- frmhiiiie Narmatb rivWto 
8om.Cu}arat Mid im whickji^ bme 
idi^'coi^dced: life •tLs,.:SSknham'\ 
fdnitii^ain wo^ We are at'dw «o- 
meM consklaniic a peoject^ kvying 
a frostl 4 m kanmada river to 


Saurashtra and it will be completed 
in two' years so that the perenially 
drought-affected Saurashtra will al¬ 
ways have water. We are also eii> 
amining two other alternatives. One, ■ 
laying pipelines under the sea, that is 
the Gulf of Cambay from Ghogha to 
Dahej which is about IS miles. The 
other is laying the pij^S overland. 
Quotations and a feasibility report 
have been invited and when we get 
them shortly, we will go ahead with 
the work. 

Q: Do you have plans to use adv¬ 
anced science and technology to 
solve the problems of water scarcity? 

A: As you know I am a technowat 
myself. Gujarat, more than any other 
state, has used the benefits of scien¬ 
ce and technology for its people. We 
produce six MW of power by wind¬ 
mills, which is unique. We are plan¬ 
ning a power generation unit from 
tidal waves in Kutch. At the moment, 
the experiment is being carried out 
at Khadakvasla in Pune. We supply 
biomass, biogas and solar energy to a 
population of 3000 people whose vil¬ 
lage is completely electrified. This is 
at Khandia, which is a backward 
adivasi village. In most circuit houses 
in the state we are using Mlar energy 
for heating water. As soon as funds , 
permit, we will replicate our success¬ 
ful experiments in revawb osmosis 
and desalination. .. 

Q: Gerri'ng back to ifm. po/itfcai 
situation in the slate, dqyd^ fi^a^ee 
a threat from the stalwa^tf-.'wyour 
party whom you have dtvipM^ whUh 
constituting your mimsitry? J$ 
Madhavsinh Solanki, who'has- been 
touring the drought affected areas, a 
threat to ybii, partiada/^ ej^r hie 
criticism of the pro-rich phmijNi. 
the government? ' '' 

A: Nct,I4o not see a ^ 

anybody. Mr Solanki ma^ iuivn lii»' 
own way of looking But 

since 1969, the Congrem bu been 
following a policy which ifi.'|MM<diting 
the poor. 

Qi Your predecessor,badj^itnage 
of a ’strongman*. Does jt'jgtfv yoo a' 

comptori’: . , ... 

A: :|>d':|rpu think' the-. 
.Gujarkt^coald im^e lNN#niMpBeai'>'l 
had I nm.be«n{iiw?WlMmBU^>£^-^ 
ness isveguired' 

I n Smr vt sme e gg v ’.' 

— ... , 1 , . j . , , , I 
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Airport ’ 

The Hs yS-crorc Indira Gandhi InteivaLional Airport in Delhi is n fee hnolo^inal nion c 



T he new pride of the nation—l.he 
ultra-mtwlem Indira Gandhi In¬ 
ternational Airport (IGIA i in De¬ 
lhi—has at last got going; it \yas 
opened for international flights from 
1 May. But the much-puhlicised and 
often controversial Rs 9S-crore air¬ 
port complex will be officially inau¬ 
gurated only on the birthday of In¬ 
dira (jandhi: 19 October, According 
to officials of the International Air¬ 
ports Authority of India tlAAIl, the 
new terminal has brought Delhi air¬ 
port to the frontline of the commer¬ 
cial aviation circuit. It is today com¬ 
parable to some of the best and most 
modern airports in the world. 
Perhaps only Changi airport in Sing¬ 
apore and Narita in Tokyo offer 
better facilitje.s among airports in 
Asia. 

The (i(),()()0-square metre spacious 
and modern IGIA terminal building 
is an impressive sight with its con¬ 
courses adjoining elegant waiting 
areas and .set vice facilities. A sheer 
architectural and technological mar 
vel the terminal has two levels: one 
for arrivals and the other for depar¬ 
tures. Pa.ssengers will be able to step 
on and ofi aircraft at one level with¬ 
out having to worry about staircases 
or elevators. 

The IGIA has been built to handle 
3.35 tnillioM passengers annually. 
Palam airport pre.seruJy handles 2.6 
million passengers a year. When the 
passenger traffic reaches saturation 
point by 1989-90, another module of 
Similar capacity will be constructed 
to take care of the jnrrease in the 
number of travellers. In fact, the new 
complex, one of the eight proposed 
modules, covers an area of 8W) hec¬ 
tares our of 2,000 itectares made 
available to .'the lAAl. 

The lerminal proper has been 
equippetl.yyhh the latest sysu!m.s and 
gadgets to faertitate smooth and 
highly elritiient functioningi Passen- 
get>>a.figbJOTg'frt»m an aircraft at any 
! one df tlie'fingers will efiter the 
ujppef Heyei. through aero-bridges at 
iuxy of th 4 "hme contact stands. They 
wilt gnt^if thie w side corridor of the 
dtg^ai tir^ itjlvel and proceed to the 
huge atciyai. ball at the lower level- 
Fddr :0f. th^'niae am'0-bridj|8s will 
he’jigtide douhle-dooT'dRes at 
atiiMi^tlotial etqxsnditure of Rs 1.2 
,crocea,soi^rhoardf-tit and alighting 


I can be undertaken witliotjt any dt^luv 
and >he turn-roumi imu; nf an ,ur- 
cratt is reduced from 55 minutes to 
30 minutes. Tracnsit passengers will 
proceed directly to the departure 
lounge at the upper level. Passengers 
from remote parking areas wili be 
transported by bus to the arrival hall 
at the lower level. The peak-hour 
capacity of the arrival hall is 1,100 
passengers. There will be no health- 
check counters though one area has 
been earmarked for the purpose in 
the event of the government decid¬ 
ing to reintroduce health checks. 
There are 28 immigration check 
counters. Immigration officials, 
according to Jagdish Tyiler, the 
minister of state for civil aviation, 
are being trained to be more polite, 
understanding and helpful. F.ach im¬ 
migration counter is equippeil with a 
computer terminal. There will be six 
race-track baggage conveyor belts 
with a total pick up length of 280 
metres. Passenge.'s will be directed 
by .suitable sigrpi and electronically 
operated information hoards to the 
appropriate conveyor belt to pick up 
their baggage 

C ustoms' formalities over, the pas¬ 
sengers will enter the public arriv¬ 
al concourse wlieie they can meet 
relatives and friends. Thev can then 
proceed to the tar, coach or taxi 
stands in front of the terminal build¬ 
ing. In the visitors’ area, a big ten- 
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1 line eiectroluc boaid has been ms.tai- 
I led to keep visitors informed 
The ceremonial lounge, to be used 
by VIPs, could not be completed on 
schedule because interior decorators 
were changed thrice. First, the re¬ 
nowned architect, Charles Correa, 
worked along with Jasbir Sahan, a 
well-known interior decorator. The 
design and decor were not approved 
by the powers-that-be. Then came 
Anj) Verma. But his work was also 
found iiiisarisfactory. The walls and 
toilets were again broken up. Finally, 
Sit.i Juneja was contacted and the 
firm has been granted a contract of 
Rs 60 lakhs for interior decoration 
I inside the ceremonial lounge, 
i M. F Husain, the celebrated pain¬ 
ter, has done a 180-foof long painting 
in the departure hall at the “token 
huMuiariiim” of Rs 50,000. The ex¬ 
penditure, according to an lAAI offi¬ 
cial. on his board end lodging in a 
five-star hotel will, however, exceed 
Rs 3.5 lakh.s. Other artists who were 
commissioned are Khimraj for 
stained glass. Satish Gupta and 
Shambhu.' 

The work on the new complex 
started un 21 January, 1981, when A, 
P. Sharma was the minisfc-r for civil 
aviation, it was origiiiallv scheduled 
to be completed in May last year. But 
its completion was delayed. The esti¬ 
mated cost was Rs 64 crote.s when the 
work began. The complex was to be 
opened on 19 November last year, 
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i|’j‘ Airports or 

* ill it ito Incratue the e^iiciency of 
1 Ipind coiordinhtion among cho «tf' 
Mth other departments 
';|nbllMted with civil aviatmh thSt 
'Hie'{fetionai Aviauou Authority 
ilNAA} ha^ been cunstUttted with 
Ipe directot-general of tivil ana* 
' chainnaM»1^' KAA wiil 

'^ppietnent the funinhHis of the 
thternational Airport^udiority of 
jhdia (lAAI) which wiu continue to 
cater for the needa id the four 
^-international airport5::;Delh£, Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta and Madras, .The 
NAA will look after .dB the dtber 
airports. Both-bodies i^} be auton¬ 
omous and function independently 
of each other,.jfThe NAA, function¬ 
ing in dose .contfi^. krith Indian 
Airlines, will" be res^nsibie for 
expansion and maintenance of 
domestic airports. -SajEd the union 
minister of state for i^V'i) aviation, 
Jagdish Tytler, “We'.will shortly 
induct a dynamic ytmhg man to 
head this body so that tlm aAation 
industry progresses quickly,? 

But the NAA has a. hit Pp it* 
hands if the state of doihestic 
airp^ts is any indiiidion. Many 
pilots and jienior civil'dviatiph odfi- 
dais, are of the view ^at ittost of 
the airports in the country are ill- 
equipp^ and their siqff are. often 
ibuhd to be irresponsible. The four 
international, airports in the coun- 
.try have not been functioning as 
efficiently as lh^, sl^uld despite 
npeeted complaintdr'by pilots. 

- AiiiCprding to taaiiy-bsaian Air- 
lilbiei|jipilots, the ajir: traffic control 
(ATj^ et PBlem''i|i:mri does not 
replyjifveii::.t(p^ contact is 
of vtria 


r '' 

Botiftaiji. Mr ifee o# ptM 
domdftle 04' 

ctitte and 11 atln 

shdckihg- l^tt^fiihi^K mdie #» W' 
adequate »t ail tne alfpotiea 
According te airpoirt rums, tne fiffr 
engines must be kept runhinB 
throughout and firemen k^t on 
perpetual alert la many Ihdian 
air^rta, however, they do not even 
wear uniforms and can be seen 
playing caeits.or sledph^ Tfaerfrlls 
no rapimrt-between, tfo A!l^,afld 
fire-figining:' units', m. most.'of the 
airports. Bosuit; chaos And. confu-. 
siofl dudng,emergency;. 

The muipment gt numy egrporis 
is obsolete, and no steps haim hhen 


biir the building w^i not ready/Tbiiiv' 
toBtfiated the itifadstry which caM"- 
dnwn with a heavy hand oil Ai£-': 
Mgrshal P. Sk Dave,, was revartedj^ 
frnm the post of chaiman to' M' 
pesitiO|n of member, jAAiI, while if, BEi 
BkatUb member (engineering), wm^' 
Baked to quit, , ' '• 

No charges have $<et been levelled; 
against them although six mopth^' 
have passed. Two committees. have\ 
been formed to formulate charges.' 
against them. The project has unfod^:; 
tunately been a subject of ,coH-^ 
troversy since the beginning. In 1983,.: 
P S Sandhawalia, pne of the most' 
competent airport eiigiaedrs, was i 
sacked on the ^atge of delaying thtir. 
I start of construction. This led to 
I further delay. 

Until recently, attention was paid 
by the civil aviation industry to ita. 
role as a carrier of people rather than 
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cal^l 



the 




grads. This conce^’Has chsuaged,#^ 
grkat deal becauid cargo 
e^t considerkbli^'the losses nis-'^ 
'.timetl fram paasd^r traffic. 
av fraight is d c«^lek activity, tp' 
and devk^l^ expettis.ai»".d 

m.miyor source ^irBna 








INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


The End of an ExHe 


Mfkh! a boy doos miss and want a 

If girl here so terribly tonight. 
Will, try and sleep now but am not 
hopeful yet. Have been numbering 
our pictures. Please, Please Wallis 
<fa)n*t get scared or lose faith when 
you are away from me. I love you 
more and more every minute and no 
difficulties or complications can 
possibly prevent our ultimate happi¬ 
ness..., God bless WE for ever my 
Wallis. You know your David will 
love and look after ^u so long as he 
has breath in this eanum (body).'’ 

This excerpt from a letter written 
at three o’clock in the morning by 
Prince Edward, later King Edward 
Vlll and Duke of Windsor, to the 
woman for whom he gave up the 
British throne, tells us of the true 
love that admitted no impediment. It 
came 300 years after the age of 
Shakespeare, 

It belongs to the “love story of the 
twentieth century", the last chapter 
of which closed three weeks ago (24 
April) in Paris where the woman who 
shook the British establishment died. 
But even in death, there was no 
apology, no forgiveness from that 
same establishment. There were no 
flags at half-mast and no state 





The Royal family at the hiiteral 

mourning even for a day. The visit of 
King Juan Carlos of Spain was trot¬ 
ted out as the excuse for not lowering 
the flag to half-mast even though the 



visiting King himself mi^t have hott^| 
oured tiw departed Duchess. 

The funeral service, at a chapel.^? 
Windsor was carefully stagemanagM^^ 
as a “private, family affair” affm^. 
ing as little public honour to; 
ex-King’s widow as possible, 
memorial plate was restricted to.thii:;; 
words: “Wallis, Duchess of Win^iiwi^ 
1886-1986.” If that be Britain’s rO!^'| 
response, so be it. -.'y; 

But she had her tributes, specia^^ 
from France. Paris, the city 
loves the soul of romance and 
the exiled King and his Ws^"#J 
mansion off the elegant Bois 
Boulogne for a peppercorn rent df'l 
£2S a year, bade her farewell |^| 
wreath of white lilies. “She was l 


py to be rejoining her husband. The^l 
love never, ever died,” said hci^l 
French nurse who had cared lor her), 
for the past ten years. 

The Paris eulogy, or rather a justly,T 
balanced appreciation, was echoi^'j 
by Dean James Leo at a memorM; i 
service. “Her priorities were not J 
ways right. Her hat, so to speak, 
not always on straight, Nor is ourl^f^ 
But in Wallis’s best moments—and! 1 
there were many—she gave to tl^; 
world and to us who knew and lovdlf.. 
her. Death cannot take awt^ tlrt'' 
graces of her spirit which have now ' 
become her living memorial.” 

A nd in Spain, whose reigning con¬ 
stitutional monarch, Juan Carlos 
visited Britain to join in the celebra¬ 
tion of the sixtieth birthday of Bri¬ 
tain’s Queen Elizabeth, the separas- . 
ist movement called ETA claimed (o 
have killed five police officers ih. 
Madrid. King Juan Carlos, on his 
return, attended the funeral of the 
policemen. Tbe responsibility for the 
killings was claimed by ETA func-' 
tionai^s, though it is likely that old 
loyalists of the Franco regime might 
be behind it in an attempt to des*' 
tabilise the socialist government of -; 
Prime Minister Felipe Gonzales. ) i;. 

Within daiys, there followed ^; 
news that me French police 
arrested Domingo Iturbe, leader o|'I 
the Basque separatist movemenW^.i 
which aims to set up an indeiwk^M^'. 
country for the Basque w^..' 

inhabit the territory straddliftg 
nofthetv Spain and south4f««^nm 
France, but mostly ; ■ Spiifi. 
Domingo Iturbe, better known as 
Ixbittin, is beUeved. jw hmns .been 
instrumenul In the 19^3 auassina- 
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' tjon of the then prime minister and 
> wf ranco associate, Admiral Louis Car* 
rero Blanco. Last month’s police 
S deaths have ako been widely blamed 
on his group, though there is no 
Confirmation as yet. 

The main Basque separatists, like 
'the Akalis in Punjab, voted for agree- 
Oient with the central government 
and formed an autonomous govern¬ 
ment of the Basque Nationalist Par¬ 
ty. But the extremists of Txomin’s 
wing have always opted for a sepa¬ 
rate nation. However, in an in- 
aeasingly cohesive European Econo¬ 
mic Community, which is also bound 
to acquire a political convergence in 
the notrtoo-distant future, the dajn of 
the separatists could be numbered. 

P aris again. The city, indeed the 
jFrench nation, and others beyond 
ja the world of living ideas, earlier 
lost another famous citizen. Simone 
de Beauvoir, the author of Second 
Sex and the unwed companion of the 
late philosopher Jean Paul Sartre for 
SO yearn, left the world with her 
legacy of feminism with or without 
any of that anti-male charge which 
has now clouded the Western pursuit 
of women’s rights. The first modem 
feminist, so to speak, had openly 
declared that she had an abortion 



Juan Carlof 


and broken the French law long 
before the sexual revolution. 

She had paved the way. In the 
words of Kate Millet, the American 
feminist and author of Sexual Poli¬ 
tics, “She had opened a door for us. 
All of us, so many women every¬ 
where, their lives touched and illu- 
mmed ever after.” She opened the 
door not only for women but renewed 
t men's understanding of women as 
well 


I n Britain, a certain Derry Mainwar- 
ing Knight, a self-declared Satanist, 
has fleeced pious and wealthy Christ¬ 
ians of over £200,000 and spent it on 
fast women and cars. Devil worship, 
some think, only thrives in the so- 
called underdeveloped continents. 
Not really. It is alive and kicking in 
modem Britain with an estimated 
following of one lakh. According to 
some estimates, Satanists, as they 
are called, believe in the existence of 
God with the only proviso that Satan 
is the true son of God, and not Christ. 
They see the Christian Church as 
their enemy. 

Kni^t conned his benefactors by 
pleading that he had been ensnared 
in Satanism since his birth and 
needed their help in freeing himself 
and 2,000 others from the clutches of 
the devil, His Christian helpers in¬ 
cluded Mrs Susan Sainsbury, the 
wife of a millionaire Member of 
Parliament, who was touched for 
£80,000; Mr Michael Warren, a rich 
farmer* who whs divested of £50*000 
and Viscount Hampden,who pro¬ 
vided nearly £40,000 whicn was :^id 
for a Koller, the Rolls-Royce car* the 
back seat of which bMame "the 
favourite place for making love" 
with* some of his choice womqn. 

One of his self-confessed lovers, 
blonde divorcee Angela Murdoch, is 
reported to have told Britain’s 
largest circulated edblohl, Th» Sun 
(cir. 41 lakhs daily) that she was the 


"raunchy bitch who was born to be 
notorious” “Man-hungry Angie, 
nicknamed Furz-Buzz, fell under sex- 
crazed Knight’s spell when he was 
throwing money like water They 
sizzled together in bed , but theh: 
favourite place fur love-making was 
the back of a blue Rolls-Royce..." 
goes The Sun report Knight was- 
Jailed for seven vears 

T he same day, on page three, The 
Sun displayed a hne-up of five 
bare-breasted women with the head¬ 
ing; "Defeat for Clare the killjoy 
MP." The report read. “The bid to 
ban page three flopped again yester¬ 
day, folks~so here’s fantastic five 
beauties to celebrate The attack on 
Britain’s favourite glamour showcase 
came from killjoy MP Clare Short in 
the Commons The Labour sourpuss 
tried to tack her ban on to Tory MP 
Winston Churchill’s antt-obsceniiy 
bill. But the Speaker refused to allow 
any debate Clare who has already 
faded to push through a private 
member’s bill, wants bare breasts 
banned because they "degrade 
women", the paper said. 

The bill, sponsoied by Mr Chur- 
Chill, the grandson of the wartime 
Tory Prime Minister Winston Chtm 
chill, which was aimed at outlgsridg 
sex and violence on television was, in 
fact, talked out fbr lack of parUtmefi* 
tary debating time- ’ , 
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Beware of the Head-hunters 


I t was a night like any other night 
Mrs Bedi, the investment broker’s 
wife, was waiting for her husband 
in their modest flat m suburban 
New Delhi He usually got back by 10 
pm after eleven hours of work pro 
viding door-to'door service to cbents 
spread across the sprawling capital 
That night the familiar 'c-r-r-r-r* 
sound made by Bedi's mobile office, 
his scooter, never reached his wife’s 
straining ears Instead, a roadside 
do-gooder knocked on the door to 
give her the shattering news—her 
husband was lying unconscious in 
hospital, after a truck hit the hard 
working man’s Vespa from the rear 
A scene from a Hindi film? No, a 
true story with a sticky ending ^di 
sustained a serious head injury 
Ihere was prolonged nasal bleeding, 
temporary loss of speech and most 
frightening of all, a total loss of 
memory It took seven months of rest 
and care before the investment man 
could get back on his two wheeler 
But It will never be business as usual 
for him again Whenever he is tired 
or tense, Bedi’s conversation tends to 
falter incoherently 
Every two wheeler rider is not so 
fortunate Each year about 5,000 In 
dian motor cyclists die on the road 
The number of those seriously in 
jured IS 50,000 while a staggei ing 
1,60,000 sustain some injury every 
year Statistical surveys teveal that 
one mutor<yclist out of six gets hurt 
m a crash every year There is more 
bad news for rhe lakhs of moped, 
scooter and motor cycle riders a 
study conducted bv the Centre for 
Biomedical Engineering in New De 
Ihi reports that the two wheeler is 
inherently an unstable vehicle The 
research team led by Dr Dinesh 
Mohan arrived at this conclusion 
after observing 9,000 motorised two- 
s^eelers at four different locations 
in the capital -Whether he gets hit 
by another vehicle or falls on his own 
due tp road hazards like a nasty 
pothole, the occupant of a two¬ 
wheeler get* hurt,” warns Dr Mohan 
-While the probability of a crash per 
may belknr it» ahnost a certain- 
tyiver a lifetime-” 
the aKxfst aspect of an accident 
iavelvina § two-wheeler is the vyl- 
flf the «Wet*« head. Jiwt ai 
a waftSliteB a^^ 


falls A nder can sustain fatal head 
injuries at speeds as low as 15 km an 
hour Seventeen per cent of the crash 
victims with head injuries die while 
25 per cent su^er permanent disabi¬ 
lities like speech defects, blurred 
vision, unpaired memory and loss of 
concentrauon There are no statistics 
available for the number of riders 
who sustain injuries in other parts of 
the body But a random visit to any 
aty hospital confirms that two 
wherieraccidentvictims are crowding 
orthopaedic wards with broken and 
maimed limbs 

What IS compelling the rapidly 
growing middle class to take to two 
wheelers is the absence of efficient 
public transport If Bedi were to 
patronise the Delhi Transport Cor 
poration (also known as the Dirty 
Transport Corporation) he would 
spend long houis at bus stops instead 
of dealing with his clients Signifi 
candy, wherever there is a good 
public transport system, the demand 
for two wheelers is low, as in 
Bombay 

“Two wheelers use less fuel but 
they extort a heavy price from socie 
ty,” asserts Dr Mohan “When you 
compute the loss of life, the stagger 
mg number of man hours lost by 
accident victims, the cost in medicgl 
care for the in]ured and the low rate 
of occupants per vehicle, you see the 





two-wh«uler boom in a different 
light- 

Widi the delyxe price teg of ino4> 
est Marud rising every season, the 
common men’s ear remeins a pipe^ 
dream Unless ihe goVarmneht 
makes a determined effcut to im¬ 
prove public transport, die demand 
for two-wheelers will keep growing. 
Already the production of mopeds, 
motor-cycles and scootets has 
jumped five-fold from 2 6 lakhs in 
1975 76 to nearly 10 lakhs in 1984-65. 
There are 12 lakh applicants waiting 
for the dehv^ of Bajaj’s new MC-lS 
motor-cycle The licensed produetiiMl 
capacity for all two-wheeleb in 1990 
is expected to touch 36 lakhs 

Does all this add up to mors deaths 
on the road^ What can the two¬ 
wheeler rider do to lessen the 
chances of a crash^ Studies con¬ 
ducted in western countries give use¬ 
ful hints A well-designed helmet 
firmly strapped behind the chin re¬ 
duces by one-third the probability of 
a fatal head injury Not only does the 
helmet provide protection for the 
head, it also reduces the chances of a 
collision taking place by making the 
wearer more conspicuously visible 
on the road A US study shows that 
almost half the collisions occurred 
because the driver in the bigger 
vehicle either did not notice the 
motor cycle or noticed it too iate It 
helps to choose d loud, bright col¬ 
oured helmet as well as brilliantly 
colomed clothes Keeping the head¬ 
lights on even at daytime makes the 
two-wheelei more visible 

Dr Mohan’s study shows that a 
great number of mishaps involving 
two-wheelers take place after sunset 
on poorly lit streets So, say the 
experts, Steer clear of unlit streets 
and use larger lights Another piece 
of advice topotenual two-wheefer 
owners IS to opt foi the low powered 
rather than hij^-powered vehicles 
This IS because riders of hi^- 
powered vehicles are likely to sua- 
tain more severe ininrtas 
- Atmvd all, we must iwwl |o 


htief,” says Ihr Mbhan. If maa( 
nranumct is t«p axpenalM far’ 
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Alms and tfie Man 

For the thousands of beggars in Calcutta, ShyomBandhopadbyaya 

is a source of solace 


T he outstretched pahn, the filthy 
empty begging bowl, the wail of 
the hungry child dinging on to 
Its famished mother, the haunt 
log eyes of the beggpr boy with 
mutilated limbs frosen frames 
ftom the real Calcutta. For Shyam 
Bendopadhyaya, a clerh in the state 


transport corporation, looking after 
these downtrodden people is a life’s 
mission Popularly known as Bhikn 
Shyam («ei gar Shyam) or Shyam 
Pagla (Mad Shyam), he has formed a 
beggar resear^ institute and has 
been researchmg the psychology of 
beggary For him, beggars are human 
beings 

Bandopadhyaya claims to perso' 
nally knowp almost 30,000 beggars m 
Calcutta, and he has Compiled de¬ 
tailed case-histones of about 11,000 
of them He has attempted to orga 
mse them, and treats their wounds 
and feeds them as often as he can He 
has sent a detailed plan of rehabili 
rating beggars, to the Piime Minis¬ 
ter A S/leat Announcement, a film 
on beggars which he made, is await¬ 
ing bnyers He says bitterly, “A beg 
gar makes no story”, repeating what 
a journalist once told him 

The figures that Bandopadhyaya 
has compiled about those living on 
the fnnges of our society are start¬ 
ling' Of the 30,000 beggars, two per 
cent are literate, 48 per cent are 
Congress(I) supporters, 24 per cent 
are CPIfM) sympathisers and a whept 


puig 70 pet cent are those who lost 
their jobs in factories and mtlls« 
contrary to the impiession that beg 
gars are mostly peasants from the 
districts who came searching for an 
El Dorado Mo4t of the beggaCs do 
net bve on pavea^eats but m tented 
tn idums and have their own 
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social life. Most of the girls become 
prostitutes. Those who have mas¬ 
tered the art of beggary become rich 
enough to marry off their dau^ters 
or see their sons through school. 

Beggars do not spend all their time 
crying for coins. &me beggars even 
launched a cooperative which did not 
last long as they found it difficult to 
share what they earned. There was 
also a xuiion of blind beggars which 
groped in the dark for some time and 
broke up. 

Why do people take the begging 
bowl, the lowest form of human sur¬ 
vival? Apart from infirmity and old 
age, there are many who turn to 
beggary after losing the will to work, 
due to long periods of unemploy¬ 
ment. The greatest advantage that 
most of them see in begging is the 
sense of freedom. Accoraing to Mr 
Bandopadhyaya, there are no orga¬ 
nised gangs or hoodlums who coerce 
or threaten beggars and grab money 
from them. But a blind beggar, for 
instance, may give two rupees to his 
guide and the cripple lying on 
Chownnghee Road mi^t be getting 


enough money to educate hts son. 

How did Shyam Bandopadhyaya 
get interested in beggars? He was 
bom in 1936 in Rameswarpur in 
Burdwan district of West Bengal and 
when he was in class VIII of the 
Salkia Anglo-Sanskrit school, his 
father fell seriously ill. He was gnp- 
ped by a sense of msecunty when he 
realised that he and mother would be 
on the street if his father were to die 
Ihis sense of insecurity was later to 
serve as a bond between him and the 
beggars. For, as he says, he could 
easily have been one among them. 
He worked m a factory and later in a 
cinema house. The sense of insecur¬ 
ity made him persevere—he com¬ 
pleted his B.Com and wrote revolu¬ 
tionary poetry. Often he would talk 
to beggars and bsten to their woes. 
He once took a pregnant woman to 
hospital where she died, leaving him 
to answer a lot of embarassing ques¬ 
tions. Then and there he resolved to 
open an ashram, which he did. Thus 
the Aurobindo ashram at Bandaghat 
was opened with the help of a doctor. 
That later became a beggar research 
bureau. That was in 1970. 

Shyam Bandopadhyaya even today 
works with missionary zeal. He is 
now planning lo file a suit against the 
government on behalf of the beggars. 
He says vehemently: “I want to stop 
beggm- Instead of worshipping Bud- 
ijha, Christ and Mam. why not do 
Mnhetbhtg for those they dedicated 
their Uvas to?” 

Mka Mihm 
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ECONOMY 

Inflati on Hits N e w Low _ 

But commodity prices paradoxically show upward trend 


T he Government of India recently 
revealed that the inflation rate 
during 1985-86 was 3.7 per cent com¬ 
pared to 7.6 per cent in 1984-85. 
This estimate has been made on the 
basis of the whole.sale price index for 
the last week of the year. In the last 
five years the highest level of infla¬ 
tion was reached in 1983-84 at 8.2 per 
cent and the lowest at 2.4 per cent in 
1981-82. 

While the government’s success in 
controlling inflation appears to be 
commendable, a detailed analysis 
shows that the public continued to 
experience severe hardship through¬ 
out 1985-86 as a result of the high 
prices of many essential commod¬ 
ities. For instance, according to offi¬ 
cial sources, the prices of fruits and 
vegetables went up by 13.8 per cent, 
gur by 10.4 per cent and sugar by 
21.8 per cent during the last financial 
year till 25 January, 1986, compared 
to the corresponding period in the 
previous year. The consumer price 
index for industrial workers 
(1960= 100) increased by 7.5 per cent 
between March and December 1985 


compared to 5.4 per cent over the 
same period in the preceding year. 
And, from the point of view of the 
public, what matters is the trend in 
consumer prices rather than 
wholesale prices. 

The wholesale price index and the 
consumer price index are not compa¬ 
rable for several reasons. As the 
pre-budget Economic Survey for 
1985-86 has explained, “The cover¬ 
age in terms of the number of items 
and the areas from which price 
quotations are received are diffe¬ 
rent. The weighting diagram of the 
consumer price index is based on the 
family budget survey in 1958-59 
while the weights for the wholesale 
price index are based on the levels of 
transactions during 1969-70. The con¬ 
sumer price index includes the prices 
of services while the wholesale price 
index includes only commodities. 
Different seasonal patterns for the 
two indices lead to intra year diverg¬ 
ences.” 

Such technical explanations may 
be of interest to statisticians and 
economists. But the common man 


continues to suffer from scarcity and 
excessive prices of several consumer 
items. The prices of coal, petroleum, 
fertilisers and other items were 
sharply and suddenly increased a 
few weeks prior to the presentation 
of the budget for 1986-87 and the 
adverse effect of this move on the 
cost of production as well as on the 
cost of living is already being felt. 

Those commodities, which are sub¬ 
ject to administered prices, account 
for about 30 per cent of the weights 
in the wholesale price index, 18 per 
cent of private consumption expendi¬ 
ture and 30 per cent of intermediate 
consumption. It is obvious therefore 
that an increase in these prices does, 
give a fillip to inflationary pressures. 
In this context, it is interesting and 
significant to note that in 1985 sever¬ 
al countries wei c- able to keep their 
rates of inflation at very low levels, 
as shown in the chart. 

In the current year, some countries 
have managed to make further prog¬ 
ress in curbing inflation. For exam¬ 
ple, the general cost of living in 
February in West Germany was just 
0.7 per cent more than in February 
1985. According to the Economist, 
London, of 1 March, 1986, the infla¬ 
tion rate in France fell to 4.2 per cent 
in January this year, the lowest since 
1968. In the same month, the British 
rate declined to 5.5 per cent, which 
was above the OECD average of 4.5 
per cent, while Canada’s rate re¬ 
mained at 4.4 per cent. 

New Delhi, therefore, should not 
remain complacent about the price 
situation. The huge deficit of over Rs 
3,600 crores in the central budget for 
1986-87, the severe infrastructural 
constraints that continue to persist 
and adversely affect industrial pro¬ 
duction, and the further increase m 
the administered prices that may 
take place in the coming months—all 
these will put additional strain on 
the common man. 

The Planning Commission has said 
in the Seventh Plan document that, 
in dealing with administered prices, 
“small and frequent adjustments 
should be preferred to large and 
infrequent ones”. The commission 
has not clarified what exactly it 
means by “small”, “large”, "fre¬ 
quent” and “infrequent”. The fi¬ 
nance minister, V. P. Singh, has 
promi,sed to announce a long-term 
policy for administered prices but it 
is doubtful if it will achieve the 
desired results in the absence of 
vigorous measures to tone up the 
efficiency of the public sector., 

RL A V»nkat»$WMmi 
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ELECTRONICS 

The Imminent Hi-tech Boom 

Indigenisation of electronic components is vital 

I t could have been the famous elec¬ 
tronic mall in Orchid Street in Sing¬ 
apore instead of the convention hall 
of a five-star hotel in New Delhi. On 
display during the three-day Electro¬ 
nic Exposition ’86, held recently in 
the capital, were hi-tech equipment 
and consumer electronics of a stan¬ 
dard that would compare well with 
the electronic products of any other 
country. Wherever one looked there 
was evidence of the tremendous 
growth achieved by the Indian elec¬ 
tronic industry over the past decade. 

Futuristic models of colour television 
sets operated by feather-touch re¬ 
mote control, sophisticated graphic 
equalisers, notebook-slim video¬ 
cassette players and high quality 
electronic equipment—products of 
the only major Indian industry where 
prices have been registering a steady 
decline and production a sharp in¬ 
crease—were on display. 

The electronic buffs who hoped to 
view industrial and office electronic 
equipment at the Exposition found it 
to be more of a TV shop-show be¬ 
cause of the large number of televi¬ 
sion companies which had put up 
impressive displays at the exhibition. 

Said Sunder T. Vachani, president of 
the All India Television Manufactur¬ 
ers Association (ITMA): “Present 
trends in the electronic industry are 
visible in this, exhibition." The emph¬ 
asis on consumer electronics and 
television in this year’s Exposition, 
organised by the ITMA, indicates the 
major growth area of the electronic 
industry. 

The demand for high quality elec¬ 
tronic consumer products is substan¬ 
tially higher than the existing pro¬ 
duction capabilities. The production 
target for electronic goods in the 
terminal year of the Seventh Plan is 
Rs 10,860 Cl ores, of which production 
of consumer electronic goods is ex¬ 
pected to be around Rs 2,000 crores. 

Optimistic forecasts predict a further 
threefold increase in the production 
of consumerables. It is significant 
that the Indian television industry 
can already boast of having trans¬ 
lated this prediction to reality. 

\^ile in 1982, 5.7 lakh black and 
virbite TV sets and 7,000 colour sets 
were produced, the figures for 1985 
were 18 lakh black and white sets 
and, 6.7 lajkb colour sets. It is ex¬ 
pected that the industry will be mak¬ 
ing ^ee million sets by 1990--two 


ITMA president Vachani; opiiraislic 

million B/W sets and one million 
colour sets. Also, the annual produc¬ 
tion of radios is expected to touch 20 
million, tape recorders five million, 
two-in-ones five million, VCRs 
500,000 and electronic watches and 
clocks three million each. 

In the great rush to produce con¬ 
sumerables, entrepreneurs have not 
been paying due attention to the 
manufacture of components. The 
component industry has not been 
able to attract large investments. 
The demand for electronic compo¬ 
nents has not kept pace with the 
sharply rising demand for consumer 
electronics, especially television. 
This in turn has hampered the 
growth of the consumer electronic 
industry. The share of Indian electro¬ 
nics relative to international produc¬ 
tion is a low O.S per cent. To ensure a 


bright future for the Indian industry, 
attempts must be made to increa.se > 
this figure to about four per cent by , 
the turn of the c(‘nfury. ■ 

For the next few years Vachani 
expects the continuation of preseijt • 
trends in the iS-year old televisiqh 
industry and indigenisation of yiileo 
technology. Says Vachani; “It is on 
colour IVs, VCPs and VCRs that 
there is an investment monopoly. 
With prices falling, our TV and video 
sets can compare with Japanese or 
German sets. Who thinks of 

audio-electronic items these days?’’ 

Leaders of the Indian electronic 
industry feel that the government 
has not provided sufficient impetus 
for the rapid development of the , 
electronic component industry, and ' 
this has decelerated the production 
and investment in the consumer elec¬ 
tronic industry. Indian electronic 
goods are amongst the highest 
priced, if not the most expensive, in 
the world because of the high cost of 
components. While a colour TV in. 
Hong Kong costs Rs .5,000, the 
cheapest Indian set is now around Rs 
9,000, with nearly Rs 2,300 being the 
cost of imported components and TV 
picture tube. 

The import, excise and octroi 
duties are still vei y high, despite the 
government’s declared intention to 
sharply reduce duties and taxes from 
August last year in a bid to acceler¬ 
ate the growth of the industry. In 
case of consumer electronics, the aim 
should be to indigenise production of 
colour TV sets and VCRs in the next 
few years instead of importing 
knocked-down kits for assembly in 
the country. While the electronics 
boom is likely to continue, the fact 
remains that the higli-growth indus¬ 
try is in a sense also a restricted-' 
growth one. 

H/tu Sarin 


CORE SECTOR 


Aluminium in the Doldrums 

No takers for the “wonder” metal? 

I 


n his presidential speech at the 
annual general meeting of the Alu¬ 
minium Association of India, held in 
Bangalore on 26 April, J. H. Faulkner 
deplored the low level of consump¬ 
tion of aluminium in the country and 
made some specific suggestions to 
stimulate its demand. He disclosed 
that the prices of Indian aluminium 
were “among the highest in the 
world” because of the high cost of 
production and urged that bodi the 


government and the industry should 
make more serious efforts to reduce 
costs and improve productivity. 

“Today," he observed, “the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, particularly the; 
department of mines, is knowledge- ■ 
able about the industry." But recent. 
developments show fhat the govern¬ 
ment is not yet clearly aware of the 
problems and prospects facing this 
industry. For exaihpla, the produc¬ 
tion of aluminium in I984-8S was 
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IM»licfel»y notMed Ibr the Mmtiatfcin 
•MMkents who eppHcd for the purchcM of 
pto»effy •hMce/holltfar cefUffUicb hi of 

ttit'OhimiB Metofti hrterfMUoruri M Qoe 
KodolM*i4d o<Mf Oeltii end to OTC IndutMen LM. 
The Spm HcenoitthJ NMt LUI and Mihli Oahy 
fiidtfSCiles Ud that the arr an gements and 
agrce wc ati concluded between hwtrlcah 
CaiNVaa Banh Ud and OTC Industries Ud. Hie 
9i»e Heenakshi Mats ud and Oalmla Oahy 
Indtisiricf Ud for deposit cm Cacroui Account the 
pUKhaic consMeraiton r ecalled from such 
appNcanis wtth diMrlcaN Bj^eeaa Banli Ud 
and for the deposit hi safe cimtody wNh 
Ameilcaa Cjcprcas Banli Ud of the tMfe deeds 
to the land and buMtng relating to die Oalmla 
Resorts IntemMional at Ooa. KodaHianai DelM 
IsaMt been terminated by mutual consent 

h is further notified that slmhar Escrow and 
Tnistceship arrangement has been entered fnto 
by ore Industries Ud. The Srcc Heenaliahl niUs 
Ud and Oefmia dairy Induscrfts Ud with Canaan 
Banb (herehialter refe r red to as *100 aaid 


h is further nocMcd (hat a sum of 
Ha UB.OB.OM.79 (Rupees One crore thbty 
dgM tahlis cl|^ tfiousarKf ninety lour and 
seventypfnc paisc only) Ra. S5.#&1TB.TI 
(Rupees fMyflve laldis forty the thousand one 
hundred seventyel^l end palae twentyonc onlyl 
and fU 20 45.975.12 (Rupees Twenty lahhs 
fortythrec thousand mne hundred seventy five 
and patsc twelve ordy) being' the balance amounf 
lytng tnthe Escrow Account of the Bank to the 
credit of etc industries Ud. The Sree rieenskshi 
NWs Ud and Dtimla Oahy Industries Ud 
respedMely has been/vriu be transferred by 
AnreilcM Cnpfota Bank Ud to the saM 
nattonaUsed tumk. 

H any purchaser iriio has atready subacifoed 10 
(tic property shares or hoNday certWeawato the 
Oalmla Resorts Intemallonat Ooa. Rodalkana) 
and Delhi does not approve of the revisad 
l^row and ctudody arrsngementa entered hUo 
* iriOi the saM nattofiallacd Bank, he Is hertfoy 
noiMcd that be shall have (he rl|^t to obtain a 
refund of the amount paid by him proridad drat 
he makes and delivers an application in writing 
to any of ihc addrcMcs mentioned herelnaRer 
net later than Hay 51 10B6. 

1 Datada Besmrta HHavnatloiial. 

65. Htttoi Chambers ftartm an Point 
eOHBAV 400021 

2 Oa fri e R es orts imemeUoaei. 

206 207 BHC House H Block. 

Connaught Circus. 

HEBMLHi 110001 

3 Oalmla Besorta Inlcwiiflonid. 

Hotel Or Restaurants ConsuNanis (P) Ud. 
64 / 7 . ilnd ffoor. 

- farsn Commercial Gomptca. 

121 HouniRoad 
HADRAS 600006 
4. CasMUra Banb. 

Haishai House farUamcm otreet 
HEW DELHI IIOOOI. 

5 OTC induatHea Ud. 

Tobacco House. 5 V. Road. 
vOe Parle (West) 

BOMBAY 400056. 

6 TltoBraeNamiahaMiRlilaUd:. 
Thupparenkundram ftoad 
MADURAI 625003 

7. MMla Ddby iwdiiBlrtca U6. 

II ABC Atmaram House. 

I. Ttdsloy Har|L 

rtEwooKi noooi. 

The application for reRitid muat be signed by Oie 
Mme person or persona irito hare signed Hit. 
orii^l appUcatfon for the purchase of the 
property shares or holiday cerUflcates and such 
refond appHcatfon must coniahi a reference to 
the date name of the banK ifie number of the 
Cheque and the amount of the depoaR Ho claim 
for refund/fosscs will be entertained by 
fewcrIcoaCiigfcaa BdiifeUd. 

ror foither details please contact - 

Oenersi Managrr-^HarkePng 

DalmlB Rbboiu Intcfiwlioikal 
206 207. B^C House 
h Bfock. Cormaught Cheus 
HEWOdlH IIOOOI. 


only 276,500 tonnes, compared with 
the target of 300,000 tonnes envis¬ 
aged in the Sixth Plan. The overall 
capacity utilisation during most of 
the plan period was only of the order 
of 65 per cent. Power shortage was 
one of the major causes for this 
setback. Besides, the demand for 
aluminium did not expand in accord¬ 
ance with the Sixth Plan’s projec¬ 
tions. The plan had envisaged a de¬ 
mand of 450,000 tonnes hy 1984-85 
but it reached only about 310,000 
tonnes. 

As Mr Faulkner said, “We read 
very little, hear very little, and see 
very little of aluminium.” He sug¬ 
gested that apart from improving the 
quality, the industry should make 
vigorous marketing efforts and also 
produce better and new products 
which would meet the needs of con¬ 
sumers and also educate them, where 
necessary, about their correct use. 

He also emphasised that since the 
consumer was becoming increasingly 
quality conscious, the industry’s pro¬ 
ducts had to be as good as, if not 
better than, those of its competitors 
such as steel, wood, asbestos and 
plastics. 

But, unfortunately, the industry is 
likely to face the prospect of sickness 
unless the government reconsiders 
the licensing policy for this industry. 
Mr Faulkner explained how this poli¬ 
cy had created a difficult situation. 
For instance, in extrusions, while 
most of the existing producers are 
operating below capacity, another 
50,000 tonnes of additional capacity 
has been approved. In the rolled 
products section, the licensed capac¬ 
ity is 110,000 tonnes but an addition¬ 
al capacity of 45,000 tonnes has been 
approved for new units though the 
existing ones have the potential to 
raise production with relatively low 
investments. 

Mr Faulkner warned that “this 
approach to the industry of frag¬ 
menting production capacitor and 
spawning sub-optimal units will pro¬ 
duce totally predictable results”. 
Other spokesmen of the aluminium 
industry have also expressed their 
surprise and regret at the decision of 
the government to double the indus¬ 
try’s capacity at one stretch by com¬ 
missioning recently the National Alu¬ 
minium Corporation’s unit at Dhenk- 
anal in Orissa. 

It is imperative that the govern¬ 
ment takes a fresh look at the licens¬ 
ing policy and also adopts effective 
steps to enable the industry to lower 
its costs. “At the metal stage,” said 
Mr Faulkner, “raw material coats— 
all sourced from liidia—are 200 to 
300 per cent higher than internation¬ 


al averages.” Meanwhile, the indus-. 
try should also take more energetic 
steps in optimising the use of raw 
materials and working capital and by 
giving attention to research. 

The Planning Commission has 
observed in the Seventh Plan docu¬ 
ment that the uses of aluminium in 
India are “still at an early develop¬ 
ment stage with the major use being 
in the electrical sector”. It has said 
that there is “considerable scope” 
for increasing the use of this metal in 
other industries like transportation, 
railways, marine applications, build¬ 
ing and construction. The Seventh 
Plan has envisaged that the demand 
for aluminium would go up from 
310,000 tonnes in 1984-85 to 450,000 
tonnes in 1989-90. 

Both the government and the in¬ 
dustry, therefore, should closely and 
effectively cooperate with each other 
if the Seventh Plan targets are not to 
go awry as had happened during the 
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Sixth Plan. The recent formation of 
the Development Council for Alumi¬ 
nium seems to have created some 
optimism in aluminium industry cir¬ 
cles that henceforth its problems will 
be tackled by New Delhi more 
speedily and realistically. But experi¬ 
ence shows that many major indus¬ 
tries, like cotton, textiles and paper, 
for which development councils have 
been functioning for several years, 
have been unable to develop on 
healthy lines. The council for alumi¬ 
nium is reported to be preparing a 
comprehensive scheme for promot¬ 
ing exports. But is such a plan likely 
to achieve much success considering 
the high costs of production? 
Moreover, why concentrate dn ex¬ 
ports when the domestic demand cm 
be stepped up substantially by jadopti 
ing measures on the lines 
by Idr (’’aulkner and the I^ttning 
Commission? 
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Adarsh Chemicals and Fertilisers: Bharat Pipes and Fittings: Com- Columbia Electronics: Com^ny is 
Company has declared a 15 per pany proposes to issue equity link- setting up a plant in Madhya 

cent dividend for 1985. ed debentures at par of the face Pradesh for manufacture of §00 

India Foils: Company has recom- value of Rs 210 lakhs on a rights million running' metres of video 
mended an interim equity dividend basis. tape and 18 lakh video caisfet^tes 

of 15 per cent for the 18-monih Ganges Fertiliser and Chemicals: Ptr annum. Production is expeaed 

period ending 30 June. 1986. Company plans to enter market to start from January 1987. The 

Joonktolle Tea and Industries Ltd: shortly with an issue of 10.20 lakh project is estimated to cost around 
Company has declared an equity equity shares of Rs ten each at par. crores. 

dividend of 20 per cent for the year Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd: Com-__ 

ended 31 December, 1985. pany has issued Rs 20 crores worth RESULTS 

Molins India' Ltd: Company has of 15 per cent secured redeemable _ ■ 

skipped dividend for the year en- non-convertible debentures on a 



ded 31 December, 1985. in view of 
losses. 

Punjab Tractors: Company has in¬ 
creased dividend to 14 per cent (12 
per cent for the previous 17 
months) for the year ended 30 
November, 1985. 

Straw Products: Company has de¬ 
clared a dividend of 20 per cent for 
1985 on advanced equity capital of 
Rs 10.14 crores. 

Texmaco Ltd: Company has skip¬ 
ped the equity dividend for the 
year ended 31 December, 1985, for 
the second year in succession. 
Vsha Martin Industries: Company 
has proposed an equity dividend of 
16 per cent which, together with a 
special distribution of two per cent 
to mark the silver jubilee of the 
company, makes a total of 18 per 
cent for the year ended 31 Decern 
ber, 1985. 


rights basis. Issue remains open till 
7 June 

Jupiter Leasing Ltd: Company will 
issue 6.00.000 equity shares of Rs 
ten each for cash at par on 26 May. 
Nirlon Synthetic Fibres and Che¬ 
micals Ltd: Company has issued 
20.92,500 13.5 per cent secured re¬ 
deemable convertible debentures 
of Rs too each for cash at par on a 
rights basis. Issue open till 7 June. 

Pratap Rajasthan Special Steels; 
Company is entering market on 19 
May with a public issue of five lakh 
equity shares of Rs ten each linked 
with 1.50 lakh 15 per cent secured 
non-convertible debentures of Rs 
100 each, both’ at par. 

Prestige Foods; Company is issuing 
3.36 lakh 1.5 per cent secured con¬ 
vertible debentures of Rs 150 each 
on a rights basis. 


Birla Jute and Industries: Company 
has reported a turnover of Rs 
30^43 crores (Rs 296.75 crores) in ; 
1985. Gross profit is Rs 30.83 CTores 
(Rs 20.52 crores). 

Marathawada Alloy Steels: Sales 
for 1985 have amounted to Rs 14.48 
crores (Rs 10.66 crores). Gross pro- ' - 
fit is Rs 82.72 lakhs (Rs 38.66 
lakhs). 

Orissa Industries Ltd: Company'* 
turnover has increased by 14,7 pm : 
cent to Rs 25.75 cfores (Rs, 22.45. 
crores) for the year ended 31 Ocio-' ^ 
ber, 1985. Gross profit has risen by 
65.6 per cent to Rs 2.50 crores.(Rs^^ V 
1.51 crores). Net profit is Rs 11.01 
lakhs (debit of Rs 43.25 lakhsH . 

Tribeni Tissues Ltd: Sales for 1^5 
have been Rs 40.38 crores (Rs 3Sf)3 , 
crores). Gross profit is Rs 6.70 
crores (Rs 5.69 crores). 
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Last market 


1966 

quote 




be (ore 


High 

Low 

May 12 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

OuiBra( State Fart. (lOOl 

1830.00 

990.00 

1455 00 

Tata Steei flOO) 

1442.00 

1142 00 

1343.00 

Century Spinning (100) 

1640.00 

1280.00 

1300.00 

Ptetrter Auto (100) 

782 50 

560.00 

745.00 

NOCIL (100) 

750.00 

590.00 

647.50 

Reliance Industries (10) 

. 373.00 

232.60 

373.00 

ACC (100) 

386.00 

243 00 

234.00 

Gwalior Rayon (10) 

67 00 

53.50 

75.50 

Qularat Narmada (10) 

61,50 

52 00 

60.00 

Hind. Motors (10) 

128.10 

47 05 

48,75 


132.2 
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After Ramesh, Zeeshan All? 

liy winning the Asian /unior Tennis Championship, 16 -year-oId 
Zeeshan Ali has become Inflia’s greatest tennis prospect 


W ill the new Asian junior 
champion ever be the world 
champion? The answer is a 
definite ‘no’. It is to be seen 
whetIuM he will ever be able to climb 
into the first 2:i slot on the ATP 
rankings. But it is a fact that, at the 
present moment, 16-year-old 
Zeeshan Ali is India’s brightest hope 
in the international arena after 
Ramesh Krishnan. India has pro¬ 
duced very few outstanding tennis 
players. Among them, Ramanathan 
Krishnan and Vijay Amritraj are 
^arguably the best the country has 



Zeeshan Ali : will he live up to prumLve? 


known. And, at present, it appears 
that Rarnesh Krishnan will be much 
more than an also-ran by the time he 
retires from the game. 

Of course, the approach to the 
game keeps changing and each play- 
ei has to be judged in the sphere of 
the game as played in his time. The 
fact that Kamanarhan's son Ramesh 
won the jimior Wimbledon has to be 
' lodged (>n its merit. Competition, 
even at the iunior level today, is far, 
mvite keen than it ever was. But, 
having won the junior title in the 
most piesugious tournament in the 
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world, it was expected that Ramesh 
would quickly climb to the top at the 
senior level. But he hasn’t and it does 
not seem probable he will ever get 
into the fit st ten. This is because he 
did not fulfil the promise he had 
shown when he was just under 18. 

So, it has to be conceded that 
potential is not always tran.slated 
into form. It is in this context that 
one has to consider the recent 
triumphs of Zeeshan, son of former 
Davis Cupper and national coach 
Akhtar Ali. Only the second Asian to 
win the Jal Cup, Zeeshan followed up 
by becoming the youngest Asian 
junior champion when he beat 
Chung Tze Ming of Taiwan 6-1, 6-3 in 
the final at Jakarta. These two victor¬ 
ies have firmly placed Zeeshan as 
India’s number one junior and 
among the best overall. 

All this, at the age of 16. But this is 
just the juncture at which not too 
much fuss should be made about him. 
People tend to expect too much from 
youngsters, once they come into the 
limelight. This has happened with 
Ramesh. It could be repeated with 
Zeeshan. Although the young Ali has 
India's best coach to train him, 
Akhtar Ali cannot go on to the court 
to actually play for him. 

Zeeshan took to tennis only be¬ 
cause he saw a lot of youngsters 
training under his father at the Neta- 
ji Subhas National Institute of Sports 
(NSNIS). He was just seven then. A 
year later, he got his first racket from 
his father. But it didn’t do wonders 
for the boy, because Akhtar didn’t 
wish it. “I wanted ray son to walk 
before he started to run. Too many 
parents push their children too hard 
too soon,” Akhtar said. “I wanted 
Zeeshan to learn to serve properly, to 
move properly on court. I wanted to 
make his foundation strong. That is 
why I didn’t enter him in any under- 
10 or under-12 tournament.” 

But, unknown to his father, the boy 
did wangle an entry into a competi¬ 
tion when he was 11. Akhtar had 
taken his son to Bombay when he 
went there to train Hari Aiyar and a 
couple of other boys. Only after win¬ 
ning through the first two rounds did 
he inform his father, adding that the 
parents of all the others were en¬ 


couraging their children on the 
courts of the Bandra Gymkhana. ”1 
told him I’d go only if he reaches the 
final,” recalls Akhtar. Zeeshan 
reached the final of both the under- 
12 and under-14 competitions. He 
won the first and lost the second. 

In order to give him a feel of 
competition play, Akhtar had part¬ 
nered Zeeshan in a minor tourna¬ 
ment at the Calcutta South Club. 
Ramanathan Krishnan, watching the 
youngster play, told Akhtar: “Your 
son is very talented.” That gave 
Akhtar heart, bu: his son was, at the 
time, equally interested in cricket 
and table tennis. But the very next 
year, Akhtar returned from Europe 
with a Donnay ‘Borg’ racket, along 
with clothes bearing the legendary 
Swede’s signature. 

“That, I think, was the turning 
point,” says Akhtar. “It was gentle 
persuasion, but it worked. My son 
left everything to concentrate on 
tennis. When I saw his interest. I 
decided to pay attention to his game. 
In 1983,1 took him to Europe. Just to 
see the circuit. I made him start from 
scratch, literally. He acted as a ball- 
boy when players like Vijay, whom I 
was training at the rime, Borg and 
Gerulaitis were practising. 1 think 
this helps inculcate discipline—be¬ 
sides, of course, giving the boy a lot 
to talk about back home. The pre¬ 
sence of these luminaries inspired 
him greatly.” Thereafter, Zeeshan 
entered a few tournaments in West 
Germany and Belgium. 

But training a tennis aspirant is 
expensive business as Akhtar found. 
“I was lucky that a Calcutta-based 
cigarette company paid for 
Zeeshan's ticket in ’83,” he said, The 
next year, Zeeshan went to Harry 
Hopman’s school. It was very reward¬ 
ing for the 14-year-old. The training 
immediately began to show in his 
performances. In the previous year, 
he had won the under-14 singles and 
doubles titles, along with the under- 
16 singles and under-18 doubles. He 
also became the youngest player to 
win the Bengal men’s open competi¬ 
tion. 

But in 1984, after the Hopman 
stint, he emerged the youngest play¬ 
er to win the senior national doisbles 







competition immediately after re¬ 
taining his under-16 national singles 
title. Through a competition in 
Japan, he qualified from Asia for the 
World Cooby junior championship, 
staged in the USA. In the World 
Junior championship (under-14), in 
the United States, he reached the 
last 16 and was also awarded the best 
sportsman award. Later, he won an 
invitation under-16 tournament in 
Florida. 

Again, last year, Zeeshan had a 
three-week stint at Hopman’s fabled 
training grounds, where some of the 
world’s greatest players have either 
found their touch or gone for “re¬ 
conditioning”. Zeeshan was lucky to 
get these nine weeks of attention, 
tecause the Hopman school is pro¬ 
hibitively expensive. It was only his 
father's reputation and work around 
the world that made it possible. 
Zeeshan was charged just half of the 
normal fees on both occasions. 

L ast year, in the International Ten¬ 
nis Federation’s (ITF) Asian junior 
circuit, Zeeshan won the under-16 
title in Bangkok and reached the 
finals of the under-18 in Bangkok, 
Jakarta and Hong Kong. He reached 
the singles semi-final of a world 
ranking junior tournament in Bel¬ 
gium and won the doubles and also 
entered the final of a similar tourney 
in Poland. He followed up with vic¬ 
tory in senior company at the 
Snauwaert tournament in Belgium. 

Zeeshan led India in the World 
Youth Cup competition, winning the 
Asian ^o^e and qualifying for the 
final rounds in Japan. This was in 
Hong Kong in September. The fol¬ 
lowing month, he won a junior invita¬ 
tion tournament for und^r-lBs in 
Jakarta. At the end of the year, he 
was ranked number one for that 
category in Asia and number five in 
the under lS section. 

This year, Zeeshan won ITF junior 
competitions in Dhaka, Madras and 
Karachi. At home, he won the 16s 
tournament once again and followed 
it up with victories in the 18s .singles 
and doubles. He reached the semi¬ 
finals of the satellite tournament in 
Bombay. In the Asian circuit, he 
reached the final of the Hong Kong 
leg, won the Jal Cup and the junior 
Asian title. 

Zeeshan has been improving prog¬ 
ressively over the years. He has 
traced a steady graph of growth since 
winning the under-14 and under-16 
titles in 1984. That year, he had 
accompanied his father to Europe, 
but he seemed prone to injury. After 
a couple of incidents, Akhtar con¬ 
sulted specialists. He was told that 
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Zeeshan was tall for'his age and, as a 
growing boy, couldn’t take too much 
of a work-load. From then on, Akhtar 
has been going slow on prescibing 
exercises for his son. Instead, be is 
concentrating on basic exercises. 
“One can always btiild on basic ta¬ 
lent, one can’t inject strength and 
stamina. Actually, one shouldn’t in¬ 
terfere with the metabolism of 
growth.” says Akhtar Ali. And yet, 
this is just the time that Zeeshan has 
to be in shape He has entered the 
international arena, where competi¬ 
tion is stiff and fitness one of the 
prime requisites. He has to cope 
with tight schedules and tough 
matches. 

Last year, Akhtar worked to build 
up Zeeshan’s stamina, but he went 
about it slowly. This year, he has 
stepped up the physical pressure. 
Zeeshan is sixteen. In just a couple of 
years, he will have to take on senior 
company, which means tremendous¬ 
ly hard labour. A lot of players crack 
up under the pressure of trying to 
keep fit. Others enter the field with 
problems developed in childhood. 
Vijay Amritraj, for example, has al¬ 
ways had to fight a nagging asthma. 
Ramesh has a tendency to acquire 
fat. 

In Zeeshan’s ease, it is a question 
of bolstering his che.st and streng¬ 
thening his legs. When Akhtar says, 
“It takes a long time to make a good 
player, “he means court craft and 
physique. He ha.s'taught his son how 
to keep increasing his workload. 
More important, he has advised the 
youngster “not to be afraid of los¬ 
ing.” It is a problem for most youngs¬ 
ters to adjust to sudden fame and 
recognition. But Zeeshan knows his 
father has gone through the lime¬ 
light. He has learnt to take all of it in 
his stride. 

Zeeshan is presently ranked 35 in 
the world in the under-18 section. He 
is basically an aggressive player. He 
psyches himself to a state of mental 
aggression. This is a good sign. If a 
player is mentally defensive, he can¬ 
not be goaded into playing aggres¬ 
sively. But a mentally aggressive 
plaster can be taught to play defen¬ 
sively, if the situation so demands. 
Zeeshan is also disciplined, which 
makes Akhtar’s task much easier. 

To produce a good player today, 
talent, discipline and a lot of money 
is necessary. Also, of course, a good 
coach. Zeeshan has everything going 
for him. Except money. So far, some 
indigenous help has been forthcom¬ 
ing. But a lot more is necessary. 
Zeeshan has been offered a scho¬ 
larship by John Newcurabe, the Au- 




stralihQ ace who has won the Wimb- 
leden singles titlethriceBut Akhtar 
will not accept it. “-I don’t want 
Zeeshan to be pressur'ed at this ‘ 
stage of his career. Look, it’s easy to 
find a manager. But the point is, the 
moment a player turns professional, 
the guarantee money offered is more . 
than made up. But the player suffers, ^ 
because it means he has to play in 
more tournaments than he should. If 
he is not careful, he could be a spent 
force in a very short time.” 

When Zeeshan turns pro, in 1988, 
Akhtar is not likely to hand him over 
to such sharks. He will personally 
look after the youngster’s career. But 
that is only if l^eshaii proves himself 
by then. Right now, Akhtar is looking 
at 1987. “That is the most crucial 
year of his life. Just as this year, he 
will have to make a bid for the junior 
Wimbledon title that year. It is his 
performance there that will really 
determine how far he can go. Right 
now, he seems to have the potendal 
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to do well as a senior.” 

In the Indian context Zeeshan is on 
the threshhold of making it to the 
top. He was included in the Indian 
Davts Cup squad that played 
Czechoslovakia in March this year. 
But, consider the world perspective: 
When India played Sweden last year, 
failing to make it to the Sw^ish . ’ 
playing squad were Joakim Nystrom • 
and Stefen Edberg! So, the Indian 
context is meaningless. Zeeshan has 
to go out into the world. And win. 
Will he make it? 









MGR Takes Over the Race Cotirse 


But M.A.M. Runujsivamy wins the race 


O ntlie niftht oi S-lOApril, the horses 
in (he paddock of the Madras 
Race Ouh, which was founded in 
;1777. when horse racing was intro¬ 
duced for the first time in the coun¬ 
try by the East India Company, could 
not sleep. Having obtained the Presi¬ 
dent’s assent earlier in the day for 
the Madras Rare Club (Acquisition 
and tran.sfer of undertaking) Act, 
1986, after considerable lobbying in 
Delhi, the minions of the Tamil Nadu 
government were busy taking down 
the sign hoards of the club and 
putting in their place new ones, proc¬ 
laiming the take-over. The chief 
minister, M.G. Ramachandran, was 
so keen on holding the reins firmly in 
his hands that he created a new 
department of racing, not under the 
ministry of sport, but under home, 
which is one of the many portfolios 
held by him. With less than a week 
left for the Ootacamund racing season 
to begin, P. Shankar, an IAS officer, 
wa.s put in charge of horse races in 
the dead of the night. Never had the 
Tamil Nadu government acted so 
promptly and efficiently in the im¬ 
plementation of an act of the Legisla¬ 
ture. The legislation itself was pas- 
.sed in a record time ot less than 48 
hours of its introduction by the 
Assembly and the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil in January this year. 

If the ruling AIADMK was heady 


with the sweet success of state trad¬ 
ing in liquor and wanted to follow it 
up with gambling also, two vices that 
had been anathema to the late C.N. 
Annadurai, on whose philosophy and 
principles Mr. Ramachandran swears 
by, the bureaucracy did not lag far 
behind. In Fort St. George, seat of 
the Tamil Nadu government, the 
jockeying for positions began in ear¬ 
nest. Since the larger the rake-in at 
one official’s window, the greater his 
chances of recognition and promo¬ 
tion, the competition was rather 
tough. 

When everything seemed going 
according to plan, the Madras Race 
Club, whose assets worth over Rs 
ISO crores had been taken over by 
the AIADMK government in the 
name of “serving the racegoing pub¬ 
lic better," the race club pulled the 
rug from under the feet of Mr 
Ramachandran. The predecessor 
UMK government of M. Karunanidhi, 
successor to Annadurai and inheritor 
of his mantle, had banned horse 
racing by an Act in 1974 which was 
upheld by the Madras High Court. 
The Supreme Court, however, admit¬ 
ted an appeal by the Madras Race 
Club and passed interim orders on 20 
November, 197S, staying operation of 
the High Court judgment and the 
Tamil Nadu legislation abolishing 
horse racing in the state. 


On 6 May, 1986 the Supreme Coart: 
allowed the Madras Race Chib to* 
withdraw its appeal challenging tlut 
validity of the Tamil Nadu Home 
Races (Abolition of wagering or bet- 
I ting) Act, 1974, which in effect made 
I the sarkari races being run by die 
home ministry illegal. The MGR gov¬ 
ernment was left with no choice but 
to fall in line, however reluctantly. 

I That the government was reluctant 
to give up horse racing became evi¬ 
dent when Shanti Bhushan, senior 
Counsel for the state, argued before 
the court to prevent the race club 
from withdrawing its petition. He 
said the application was not main¬ 
tainable since the whole of the 
undertaking vested in the custodian 
appointed under the latest Race 
Club Takeover Act, which came into 
effect on 9 April. C. Ponnaiyan, law 
minister, informed the state Assem¬ 
bly on 7 May that although the 
government had enacted the Madras 
I Race Club (Acquisition and transfer 
of undertaking) Act, 1986, so that the 
state could conduct the races in Mad¬ 
ras and Ooty, it had decided to 
impose a total ban as it was keen on 
adhering to the principles and ideals 
of Annadurai. 

Mr Ramachandran, who thought 
he had hit the jackpot by nationaliz¬ 
ing horse racing, came a cropper. The 
hurried take-over was the culmina¬ 
tion of a decade long battle by MGR 
to break the hold of M.A.M. Rama.s- 
wamy, the uncrowned racing king, 
over the club. The extreme step was 
taken after the chairman of the club, 
K.R. Sadayappan, a protege of MGR, 
was left hog-tied by Mr Ramaswatny. 
Mr Sadayappan became chairman of 
the club in 1983 amidst acrimonious 
scenes. bailiff who went to serve a 
stay order on the club elections was 
kidnapped. After two years out of 
power, Mr Ramaswamy staged a com- : 
eback with the help of Mr Ramak* 
rishnan, an AIADMK member of the 
Rajya Sabha and a former chairman 
of the dub, by winning over eight out 
of the 16-member managing commit¬ 
tee. Mr Sadayappan gradually with¬ 
drew from the dub's activities. 

The story of the battle to gain 
control over the Madras Race Club 
has been compared by a veteran 
member to the story of the “warring 
cousins” in the Mahabhari^ta. It all. 


The Madras race roursv and (inset) M..4.M. Kamaswamy 












statti^a With With M.A, Chidambaram 
and M. Muthiah fighting against the 
late Kumararaja Muthiah, elder 
brother of Mr Ramaswamy. Whep 
MGR became chief ‘m>ihister, he cov¬ 
ertly backed one candidate after 
another against Mr Ramaswamy. It 
was P.T. Sampathkumar in 1978, fol¬ 
lowed by A.C: Muthiah, cousin of Mr 
Ramaswamy the following year. Mr 
Rajnakrishnan had a. three-year stint 
from 1980 to 1983. By a strange quirk 
of fate, Mr Ramakrishnan has since 
become the strongest ally of Mr 
Ramaswamy, whom MGR wanted to 
keep out. 

To break Mr Ramaswamy's hold 
over the club, the MGR government 
first thought of banning horse- 
owners from becoming stewards. Mr 
Ramaswamy is one of the leading 
horse-owners in the country and his 
name has even been mentioned in 
the Guinness Book of World Records 
with his horses winning over 100 





The government's controversial notice 

classics. After realising that the 
move wasn’t fe^asible, the MGR gov¬ 
ernment pushed through the take¬ 
over legislation. The perfidy of it all 
became evident when the AIADMK 
government vvanted the abolition of 
horse racing 6h the one hand, and 
was itself kePn on conducting them 
on the other. In other words, the 
MGR government wanted first to 
own what it hoped to abolish later. 


I4inkii<v<.v .. itroducing sarktui ; 
racWH;dlbfit for a brief spell of threb.;< 
weeks, the: Tamil Nadu govemmeni] 
has vlriuaHy pationaliiwd gaihbliifg.'' 

mv1tig '.'huide a monkey put •of t 
MGK) Mr. Ramaswamy, who is alsbt; 
the ^esitient of the Tamil NadW ' 
Race Horse Owners’ Association, iei 
preparing to challenge the Madrat^:: 
Race Club (Acquisition and transfer , 
of undertaking) Act, 1986. He said ih t 
an interview that Shanti Bhushati't 
had told the Supreme Court that the 
state government was interesteif ih 
conducting horse races and would 
not aboli^ it. Besides, the Act also 
clearly mentioned that a policy deci«; 
Sion had been taken to enable titc;,: 
government to conduct races. It 
on account of these assurances tlw;;; 
Madras. Race Club had withdraw^!) 
the stay appeal filed in the Suprenn(H: 
Court. 

A S/fakU CanMpomfefri; 9Mra$ 


• P/A' ' ' 


ver ^he nexr.five years, the Indian 
governtnent will receive Rs S75 


TTTT^^Bi^nlMfiTiiimtiVTfV^BnTSir^BInvn^FinTiTrrTsi 


Child Survival Programme from the 
United States government. The 
funds will be used for immunization, 
birth control, treatment of infant 
dehydration and improvement of 
maternal and child nutrition. 

In addition to supporting the prog-' 
ramme, the US government will help 
to finance other programmes In Gu¬ 
jarat, Maharashtra and Himachal 


Pradesh and latw, in ofhet:’. 
The U.S. Agency top Int^i^onw:' 
Development (USAID) 
group of methods which fixovide. 
direct health benefits to infaj|tts.a^d 
increase public amrenealb^f tnd 
health problems anirtheir lemedies. 
Assistmice to Ihdia will b^ in/the 
fields of oral rehydratioa'';thi{^apy 
f QRT),. itoidunizatioi} andhir^aj^C*' 
ing, nutritional prat^ces, gii^..Vitg- 
min A therapy, /•' 

Children under five years of age 
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T he efforts of the Maratha sugar 
lobby to forge friendly links with 
Maharashtra chief minister Shankar- 
rao Chavan have not been very suc¬ 
cessful so far. In a last-minute deci¬ 
sion, Mr Chavan recently turned 
down an invitation from the Mahar¬ 
ashtra Rajya Sakhar Karkhana 
Sangh to inaugurate its new adminis¬ 
trative building at Nariman Point. 
Former chief minister Vasantdada 
Patil was to have been the chief 
guest at the function. 

Chief minister Chavan was also 
keen to cooperate with the Sangh as 
he had wanted to nominate Bala- 
saheb Vikhve Patil as chairman of 
the National Federation of Co¬ 
operative Sugar Factories with its 
help. The federation, one of the most 
powerful bodies in the state, was 
controlled for several years by Bala- 
saheb Pawar, a rival of Vasantdada 
Patil. Now, while Mr Chavan wanted 
to nominate Vikhye Patil, MP, 
Vasantdada Patil hoped to make Shi- 
vajirao Giridhar Patil the chairman. 
But Mr Chavan held the upper hand 
and it was understood that if he 
accepted the Sangh’s invitation, they 
would hhve to support Vikhye Patil’s 
candidature. 

On 4 May, however, the Maharash¬ 
tra Times published a report that 
Sakhar Bhavan was not owned by the 
Sangh. Two days later, on the day of 
the function. The Oat/y reported that 
Sakhar Bhavan was owned by Dr 
Maker, a private builder. Aher a 
telephonic conversation with Vikhye 
Patil who was in Delhi, Mr Chavan 
decided to cancel his acceptance. He 
summoned the president and vice- 
president of the Sangh and informed 


them of his inability to attend. Then, 
the Sangh authorities requested him 
to inaugurate their office on the 
eleventh and twelfth floor of the 
Shakhar Bhavan. But both the CM 
and the MPCC(l) president, Mrs 
Prabha Rau, agreed that it would be 
better not to attend the function 
until the issue was cleared. 

While the sugar lobby’s attempts 
to get into the good books of S. B. 
Chavan have suffered a setback, the 
attempts of Vishwanath Patil, presi¬ 
dent of the Sangh and nephew of 
Vasantdada Patil, to use the inau¬ 
guration to get his uncle on the same 
platform as his political foe Ithe CM) 
also failed. The Sangh still hopes that 
the chief minister will inaugurate its 
offices at, the time of the annual 
general meeting in June. 

By the Sangh's own admission, it is 
not the owner of Sakhar Bhavan but 
owns only 19,500 sq ft of the 91,000 
sq ft area of the plot that was given to 
it. Mr Shivajirao Giridhar Patil, the 
vice-president of the Sangh, said that 
the body received the plot for its 
administrativebuilding in 1973, but 
till 1978, the Sangh could not raise 
the money to construct the building. 
“We asked the government for re¬ 
laxation of conditions and our re¬ 
quest was granted,” he said. Accord¬ 
ing to the agreement, one-fifth of the 
plot was allotted for the BEST office, 
one-fifth was given to the Sangh and 
the rest was set aside for private 
companies. The Bombay Metropoli¬ 
tan Regional Development Board 
(BMRdiS) had given permission for 
Is FSI (floor space index) in 1978. 
The 12-storeyed building had a built- 
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up area of 91,000 sq ft. “The-total 
area allotted to the Satigh is 19,300 
sq ft,” said Mr Patil. “Therefore, 
there was no violation of the rules,” 
he added. 

In the Seventies, when V.P. Naik 
was the chief minister, the plot was 
valued at R$ 11 lakhs. At that time, 
Kakasaheb Wagh, who was then pres¬ 
ident of the Sangh, was asked to 
contribute Rs five lakhs for the Indi¬ 
an Games Stadium. On receiving the 
money, Haribhai Vartak, the then 
revenue minister, gave the plot to 
the Sangh. All that the Sangh had to 
do was reserve a portion of the office 
space for BEST’S use. The various 
sugar factories in the state also con¬ 
tributed Rs one lakh each for the 
construction of the building and in 
return were given office space. Still, 
according to Mr Patil, they could not 
raise the money till 1978. The Mahar¬ 
ashtra State Cooperative Bank was 
also keen to have an office at Nari¬ 
man Point and volunteered to help 
the Sangh by giving them a loan. This 
would have been a financial windfall 
for the Sangh as the bank was pre¬ 
pared to pay a monthly rent of Rs 
3.30 lakhs. If the Sangh had received 
Rs five crores as five years’ rent in 
advance (as is the rule), it could have 
been used to construct the building. 
However, Vasantdada Patil gave the 
plot to Dr Maker, the well-known 
builder and, in return, he was to give 
the Sangh about 18,000 sq ft of 
built-up area for its offices and guest 
houses. He was also to give space for 
the BEST sub-station. 

Under the Cooperative Act, if any 
business is transacted by a coopera¬ 
tive with the private parties, then 
quotations from a minimum of four 
parties have to be taken. But Vasant¬ 
dada Patil took only Dr Maker into 
confidence. It is not known whether 
the Sangh’s board agreed with the 
decision as Sivajirao Patil has re¬ 
mained silent on all these aspects. |t ^ 
is also a fact that the Sangh did fmr | 
select the architect, nor did it itself 
submit the building plan to the muni- j 
cipal corporation. It was Dr Maker ; 
who did both. Besides though the 
plot was given to Dr Maker in 1977, 
an agreement between him and the 
Sangh was signed only in 1982. 

Today, one of the questions being 
raised is whether Vasantdada Patil 
gave the plot to Dr Maker for a 
consideration. There are allegations 
that Rs 50 lakhs was given to Vasant¬ 
dada Patil. But it is difficult to im¬ 
agine how the former chief minister 
arranged a deal which would hurt the 
sugar lobby—his main source of 
power. 

I%i IWBii BeaAay 
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Busting a Money-spinning Racket 

Proprietors of a finance company are convicted 


W hile the centre has apparently 
stepped up efforts to check the 
growth of black money, dubious fi¬ 
nance companies seem to be thriving 
under the noses of the very govern¬ 
ment departments which are sup¬ 
posed to identify them. LajSt month, 
the chief judicial magistrate of Durg, 
B.R. Verma, sentenced Sardar Dar- 
shan Singh and Sardar Hardip Singh, 
the proprietors of Bhilai Trading Cor¬ 
poration (BTC)—-a Durg-based fi¬ 
nance company—to 15 months' rigor¬ 
ous imprisonmeni (RI). In fact, for 
more than a year the district admi¬ 
nistration in Durg (Madhya Pradesh) 
as well as the relevant departments 
of the central government took no 
notice of the activities of BTC by 
which over Rs 12 crores of black 
money was legalised through invest¬ 
ments in BTC. It is believed that the 
investors included public works de¬ 
partment (PWD) contractors, top 
officials, liquor traders, money len¬ 
ders and big industrialists from Durg 
district as well as neighbouring 
states. 

The BTC had set up its business in 
early 1984. accepting deposits of Rs 
20 to Rs 2,000 against a single re¬ 
ceipt. One was free to depo.sit larger 
amounts lor which several receipts— 
each not worth moie than Rs 2,000— 



would be issued. The incentive for 
deposits was that 75 days after an 
amount was deposited, BTC would 
pay the depositors in kind and the 
articles would be worth double the 
amount of their deposits. Initially, 
most people were sceptical about the 
company but when they found that 
the depositors were actually receiv¬ 
ing brand-new furniture and utensils, 
long queues started forming outside 
the offices of BTC in Durg. Soon, the 
company spread its wings and 
started providing a whole range of 
articles in lieu of the deposits—from 
foodgrains to ghee to refrigerators to 
even cars, trucks and jeeps. 

The company distributed a large 
number of pamphlets asking the peo¬ 
ple to keep deposits with the com¬ 
pany, As far back as in January 1985, 
the BTC had .set up two new bran¬ 
ches. The manager of the main 
branch at Supela said that it was 
impossible for him to give the exact 
figure of the amount deposited with 
the company, but admitted that the 
company had been receiving money 
from about 50,000 depositors in its 
three branch offices and that the 
value of the dafly deposits was about 
Rs 50 lakh.s. 

When some months back questions 
were rai,sed in the press about the 


FKXITICS . 


auth«nticlty of BTC the state and > 
central government authorities,^^d ; 
that'theteyras nbfhing legally 
svidr the operations of tKb fcbihjfitdyt- 
The police claimed that the two prt^; 
rietprs of BTC were from Jalanc^tt^ 
and that thelf bonafides had been' 
established. While it seemed, at that^ 
time, that the bureau,crats thenio 
selves had been receiving from BTC^’ 
articles like TV sets and scpptei's, ttMli| 
company consistently publicised itsl 
intentions to distribute utensils fred^ 
of cost to the poor under the ‘20-poiht! I 
programme*. 

According to reports, the govemx' , 
ment of the then Madhya Pradesh ;; 
chief minister Arjun Singh took up;l 
the case of the company wben; 
queries were made from the PBl’f 
secretariat. On 8 February, thdi 
police raided the offices of the coiljx 
pany claiming that they had receiver 
a complaint from a depositor. Whetj 
the authorities asked the people to' 
come forward with details about 
their deposits, only those belongi):^ 
to the lower income group—petty 
shopkeepers, Class III and Class 
employees of the state government 
and the Bhilai Steel Plant (with.de* 
posits of about a crore of rupees^ 
claimed refund of their deppsitSai 
None of the big depositors camp 
forward to claim refund of. their 
deposits. The big deposb 

tors used to deposit black money and 
when they received their payment;; 
in kind, they had the additional 
advantage of being able to legalise 
double the amount as white mpney; 

M.V. nmr, Kslpuf 


Janata Party, Cong^re^ $tylct 


M ost politically conscious Janata 
Party delegates to the party’s 
fourth national convention that was 
held recently, believe that party 
president Chandrashekhar never 
wanted to leave bis post, contrary to 
the impression that had gained 
ground before the convention. It is 
being sai'd that when Chan¬ 
drashekhar made it known that he 
was supporting the candidature of 
Indubhai Patel from Gujarat for the 
presidentship, it was only with the 
Itstention of controlling the party by 
■pfotcy. It was only when he realised 
that this might not be possible that 
^ manoeuvred to get himself back 
in the saddle during the convention. 
This is the most charitable inter¬ 


pretation given by delegates whom 
this correspondent met when they 
reached Bombay en route to their 
respective desttnatiPns after the con- 
vention. 

Ten years after its f<iirpation, the 
Janata Party continues with the 
same president who has been-giiren a 
new lease of a ratl^r ^’^latklustire*’ 
term. An emotional^ maMed. S-v.M. 
Josh! said the whede . 

to the 

drashekha# 'wsd ..** 1 ) ' 

the even^''iuks^hiwn^v^!jpiity^^ 
image". ■ v->/, 

Perfaai^.the mdstj;;iM^;«Ndt!ineiat' 
came froai . 

wl9 'the 'ttair^'anihd 
ia$ an 


he said, "The party feels that there 
need not be an election. It pre^ertea 
to come to a mutual agfeemehl' .eti^ 
the presidentshtpi)' Of the five.peopjb'’ 
who staked their claim,; there. wses ho*' 
agreement- oii any one pbrsM.^*'; 

After ten years in a “king ta«dt|dg' 
position",in the Janata Party' Ch^ 
drashekhar controls the ma|prify pf 
the party’s national council vdjtes. Hg 
controls most of the vbtes ftotb 
l^iuiesh and Bihar. Ahd nd in 
Gongretsfl) -so hlso lit the 
'PfMty, it is,adll the pebi^^^^^i^ 
.itonh who (wntdinch an 
drartiidcliar, in the ultiaiiri* 
ii '«oi the^ old 
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Crime on the Campus 

! Are policemon protecting anti-socials? 


A . N. Ghosh, an employee of the B. 

N. College, Patna, was sitting in 
the verandah of his college on the 
morning of 9 April when the killers 
struck. He was quickly sm rounded 
by a group of armed, young men and 
shot repeatedly. Within seconds, be¬ 
fore anyone could intervene, it was 
all over. The killers disappeared, 
leaving their victim lying in a pool of 
blood and a thousand unanswered 
'questions. Though the Patna Uni¬ 
versity Teachers Union has, in pro¬ 
test, been on strike for the past one 
month, and the police have begun 
investigations, little except a number 
of fake certificates have -been found 
in Mr Ghosh’s house. Were the killers 
students who had given him money 
to forge certificates but had been let 
down? No one is still very sure. 

But Ghosh's murder is not the first; 
nor is it likely to be the last in a spell 
of senseless violence in Bihar's col¬ 


lege campuses. In December 198.'), 
Bhim Singh, a student of the Bihar 
College of Engineering and a leader 
of the backward classes, was shot in 
the face. Though he has survived,he 
has been paralysed for life. More 
recently, Taukir Alam, a student of 
Patna College, was shot dead on his 
way to his hostel. 

However, the police has finally 
started making a determined effort 
to check crime on the campus and 
have been regularly recovering arms 
and other weapons from various col¬ 
lege hostels and made a number of 
arrests. Last year, two students living 
in the B. N. College hostel—Ramesh 
Pra.sad Sharma, a student of Patna 
University and Sunil Kumar Shar¬ 
ma—were arrested and illegal 
firearms recovered from them. A 
larger cache of arms including five 
imported rifles with telescopic sights 


and six live bombs were recovered 
from the house of Laddu Singh, an 
ex-student of Patna University. The 
city SP, Satish Kumar Jha, was pre- 
.sent when the weapons as well as Rs 
SO,000 in cash were seized and nine 
criminals were arrested. Laddu 
Singh, a notorious criminal, is be¬ 
lieved to be close to a number of 
university officials. 

According to Satish Kumar, a large 
number of criminals have joined the 
university as “it is the best place for 
their protection” and “though the 
district administration has prepared 
a list of the notorious anti-socials, the 
Patna University officials .have not 
taken any action as yet.” Said Satish 
Kumar Jha, “We are not receiving 
any co-operation from the university 
authorities. They do not help 

us during the raids. Onlv when the 
university authorities mean business 
can we Jo anything.” he went on to 
say. 

The police, according to Mr Jha, 
has been asking fni a list of the 
anti social elements in the colleges, 
students who forged certificates and 
marksheets to gain admission, but so 
far there has been no response. Nor 
have the university authorities been 
able to give the police a list of 
authorised occupants of hostels so 
that illegal occupants can be evicted. 
In fact, the situation has deteriorated 
to such an extent that for the first 
time in the history of Patna Universi¬ 
ty, two registrars, one of whom will 
look after only law and order, have 
been appointed. 

Student leaders, however, allege 
that the police have been protecting 
anti-socials. “What can the police do? 
They are also protecting anti¬ 
socials,” said Dhruva, a student lead¬ 
er.” When an inspector general or 
vice-chancellor is from one of the 
upper castes, he protects the upper 
caste goondas” he added. But the 
policemen beg to disagree. “We hate 
to be in the university campus and do 
invigilation duty but things have 
reached such a pass that we are 
forced to interfere,” said a senior 
police officer. 

The situation in Patna University 
is going out of control and very Ijttle 
has been done to check the incri^ps- 
ing crime rate, casteism and political 
unrest. Today, Patna Univetsitj^ is 
called the “institution where the 
most briiliaiii students become the 
best criminals.” It is time that the 
university’s Augean stables wqrp 
cleaned, but whether this diffici^h 
task will ever be tackled remains fa 
be seen. 

J*«<riete CoKCft, AiIm 







@ Madura Ribrics 

A qudBty fVoAiot from Madura CoaOk 
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l|l^rati is iny lucky mas 
Wcot,** exc)ain» San 
I IMore liar daughter 
|M boni, tlMi tight ayed 
(dutywasinalu Her 
Ijracrwasatthe tros 
igaihi Insecure and frus 
wed, Sanka was gi ab- 
pg at sexy, meaningless 
;wie$ just to“inake a 
With a demure 
iu|b she says nuw, “I was 
pnl prepared to play the 
Stinp ” It was then Kama 
ihWan came into her 
fe and Sruti was bom. 
tvernight, Sanka made 
twsby b^-oming the first 
pwed mother m die tilm 
wlustry 1 he actress IS in 
position now to pick and 
hopse her roles and ali 
«cause of her daughter, 
to feels WbenKamal 
IBMIted giving iifst priority 
b $ruu in matters of affec- 
W, the contented mother 
Hid not at ail mind playing 
jWond fiddle Lucky Smti, 
plh such doting parents! 

If |Uy heart belongs to 
nime,*’ sings Barbra 
Itreisand And so does 
f^aaxoDhiUon laiveisa 

te she loves to play and 
he process nasty peo¬ 
ple raise their eyebrows 
,v*rell, she does not care a 
Mt. tt seems just yesterday 
otot everybody was talk- 
bto about *‘the grand 
Ibunesb-Poonam affau” 
bi a dulcet tone, Poonam 
tod then confessed how 
Wueb RameHi Talwar 
meant to her. **I am what¬ 
ever 1 am all because of his 
inspiration, his taking in 
wrest 10 me 1 owe a lot to 
tom-1 tonH know how FlI 
to able to repay my del« 
to himBut, then, things 
fiWled out and Ramesh 
tied the nuptial knots with 
g girl his mother chose for 
hm. After recovenng 
from her heartbreak, 
ptomam once again cauj^t 
to with the game Mow the 
in her life is Raj N. 
Blppy who, like a perfect 
tonHeman, has divided his 
IdiW equally between his 
sweetheart and his wife. 
WeD, if men can afford to 
take things casually, so 
too women and bettci' 


tMMMmSMie, 




Sarika nrallirr's hicfc 
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Ftowm DhWom toe SW gsMw fMien 


-Miv '‘‘■’"tivtor. 


Rlski Kapoor: houting proMenu 

Oif/ii Kapoor is getting 
fl fed up of being a ghut 
jaimi Foi the last foul 
yeais, he has been living 
under the roof of bis 
mother in law’s house 
P.sen d the airangement 
suits his wife Neetn, our 
happy go lucky loverboy is 
drowning in the blues Hie 
sobstoiyof his life re 
voives around the house 
that was never built I.amg, 
tong ago Chuitu had made 
plans ot building a luxu 
iious bungalow of his own 
and for the time being had 
shifted to his mother-tm 
law’s apartment Buttohis 
chagrin the plans never 
materudised and things re 
mamed just the same Now 
Rishi ts deteimined to 
break the shackles* “1 
watts to be free m my own 
home and a bunmilow oi 
my man means tto best 
freedom fur me. 1 am going 
to put w ptom to wotk 
sooA. I hove had enough bf 


Uvlng in Mtoto'* toithei^t 

hotito-Aner to I kto* IP 
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Stohnhig 
the Thar 

S afaris have till now 
been inextricably 
bound with Africa. Howev¬ 
er, the spirit of the safari- 
loving African people re¬ 
cently travelled across 
that continent and into our 
“very own India. A nine- 
member team of Indians 
bitten by the safari bug, 
set out on a safari of the 
Thar Desert on camel- 
back. Braving the blazing 
sun, the members 
travelled from Jaisalmer 
in western Rajasthan to 
the Rann of Kutch via Bar- 
mar. Though a tedious 
journey, which lasted a 
fortnight through miles of 
undulating sand dunes, 
there were also some mo¬ 
ments of excitement. The 
shaded reprieve of an 
oasis, after miles of scor¬ 
ching heat, and fleeting 
glimpses of game—black 
buck, spotted deer, grey 


r. 



Members of the ciweniQB crtMatag the Thar Dtscrt 


fox, ibis, and grouse—and, 
of course, the spirit of 
adventure kept the trek- 
kers going. Mandip Singh 
Suin, an expert in skiing 


- % 


and hang-gliding and also 
one of the leaders of the 
excursion, was confident 
that their first-hand know¬ 
ledge of trekking through 



the Thar, would come m 
handy for any other enthi^- 
siast who wished to experi¬ 
ence the joys and trialf of 
desert life. 


Shadowing 
the Police 

A sleuth who is also a 
Mlitterateur? Hard to be¬ 
lieve but H. Bhisbam Pal 
who heads the public rela¬ 
tions department of the 
Central Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation (CBI) is as much a 
part of the elite literary 
circles as that of the sha¬ 
dow ^world. In fact, when 
the Bureau of Police Re- 








search and Development 
was scouting around for 
someone to write the saga 
of the central police orga¬ 
nisations, who better 
could they choose than 
Pal? With his innate talent 
for authoring books—he 
has 21 titles to his name— 
as well as the deep under¬ 
standing of the police 
organisations gained 
through his years of ser¬ 
vice to the CBI, they could 
not have asked for a better 
deal. And the outcome— 
his book entitled Bharat 
Mein Keitdriya Police San- 
gathan —^has justified the 
trust that was placed in 
Pal. In appreciation of his 
magnum opus, through 
which Pal has attempted 
to dispassionately scruti¬ 
nise the flaws of our polic¬ 
ing systems, an award of 
Rs 10,000 has also been 
recommended. And that is 
not all: the book is also to 
be translated into English 
ensuring a larger read¬ 
ership for Pal. Sleuthing, 
it seems, has now become 
a high-profile affair. 


In Search of 
Erudition 

S antipriya Samaddar, a 
retired government ser¬ 
vant, is apparently no 
different from the hun¬ 
dreds of retired people of 
his ilk who spend their 
days clutching on to 
memories of the ‘good old 
days’. And yet a closer 
look at the lifestyle of the 
former constable of the 





Samaddar. triuHic cep 


Calcutta Police will reveal 
hitherto hidden nuggets of 
character. Samaddar 
joined the police force 
way back in 1946 soon af¬ 
ter he had completed his 
matriculation. What fol¬ 
lowed was years of un¬ 
wavering loyalty to his 
duties until his retiremeht 
in 1982. But in between 
carrying out his duties he 
saved some time for doing 
what be always wanted to 
do; completing his studies. 
And before his retirement, 
he had successfully com¬ 
pleted his lA, BA and MA. 

Soon he was looking for¬ 
ward to the days when he 
could devote his time for 
research and studies. The 
opportunity came with his 
retirement in 1982. And in 
recognition of his research 
on the four great Bengali 
satirists—Kedarnath Bait- i 
dyopadhyay, Rajsekhar ! 
Basu, Parimal Goswami i 
and Bibhutibhtisan 
Mukhopadhyay—the 
Rabindra Bharati Uni- ! 
versity recently honoured ; 
him trith a PhD. 
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rabies of Our Times 


I llustrated texts have a 
long tradition behind 
them but in recent years 
very few have achieved 
such striking effect in this 
area as the three fables 
written and illustrated by 
K.G. Subramanyan. 

limited copies of the 
books were first published 
more than a decade ago by 
the graphic arts depart¬ 
ment, faculty of fine arts, 
Baroda. One had heard ab¬ 
out the works, but few got 
a chance to see them. For¬ 
tunately, last year they 
have been reissued in an 
edition that is accessible— 
both in terms of price and 
visibility in a bookshop. 

Each of the books pre¬ 
sents a subtle and magical 
interplay between the text 
and the images. The titles 
of the books are When God 
’.First Made the Animals 
He Made Them All Alike, 
the King and the Little 
lifaif and Our Friends the 
d^res. The illustrations 
explore the graphic 
medium with great dlan! 

Each of these stories, 
like all good fables, has a 
moral, as crunchy nuts in- 
.side soft candy. The mor¬ 



als have a contemporary 
relevance that stirs the 
reader’s sense of social 
values. IF/icn God First 
Made the Animals is 
perhaps the simplest of 
the fables. It is about the 
growing strife in the world 
and how peace and har¬ 
mony can be established. 
Subramanyan has char¬ 
acterised the animals 
hilariously. 

The illustrations are in 
solid black, contrasted 
with dots of black on white 
and white on black in all 
sizes. The two pages car¬ 
rying drawings of the large 
wardrobe which God gave 
the animals to choose from 
are graphically brilliant 
compositions, One keeps 


turning again and again to 
them. If one must choose a 
favourite from among 
these thr£e titles, then 
perhaps the King and the 
Little Man claim a special 
mention. 

The simple songs of the 
little man counteract the 
king’s boastfulness. To 
drown his voice the king 
and his queen organise a 
fanfaronnade. The queen 
buys his songs and exports 
them to the USA, where 
they are described as “de¬ 
licious, oriental flap¬ 
doodle”. And then sudden¬ 
ly one night when the 
royal publicity machinery 
has failed, people can 
hear; “A curlew called in 
the distance plaintively. A 
flock of wild geese flapped 
in the darkness. And from 
the dark town they heard 
the little man croon a 
song, that they had not 
quite forgotten." This 
visualisation coupled with 
intense poetry and burst 
of lyricism evokes an inde¬ 
scribably beautiful world 
which could be ours just 
for the asking. 

But from the point of 
view of illustrations and a 
continuous vein of biting 
irony, Our Friends the 


An Industrial 
Giant 

T he Birla group has occu¬ 
pied centre-stage in the 
industrial history of mod¬ 
ern Indian with Ghan- 
shyamdas Birla, a man of 
exceptional talent and en¬ 
terprise, dominating the 
.show. It is, therefore, ex¬ 
pected that a biography on 
<;D (as the great entrep¬ 
reneur was lovingly cal- 
1 led) should greatly in- 
i teresi those who have lit- 
I !l« authentic information 
1 on the man who built an 
i indiistMal empire and 
; f-iiaped us destiny for over 
i SIX (U'cades. GD was at the 
' helm of ihe Birla group 
j during ’.hi! last years of our 
i natumid siruggle for inde- 
i penclencc and in the post¬ 
il 1D47 years. 
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A perfectionist, GD al¬ 
ways set a very high stan¬ 
dard for himself and 
others. The book, G.D. Bir¬ 
la, is interspersed with 
events which reflect his 
sense of social responsibil¬ 
ity, his interest in educa¬ 
tion and his concern for 
the welfare of Indian in¬ 
dustry as a whole. 

Ram Niwa.s Jaju’s work 
attempts to portray va¬ 
rious facets of the man 
with less-publicised anec¬ 
dotes and intimate 
accounts of his personal 
involvement in family 
matters. He was very close 
to all his family members, 
particularly the children. 

At the vei> beginning 
the author admits his 
handicap—his inability to 
do justice to the biography 
for want of deifiiled ai^ 
diverse information on his 


subject, While accepting 
this to be the cause for 
certain discontinuities in 
the narration, there is no 
reason why the account 
suffers from lack of chro¬ 
nological. or thematic 
order and is often repeti¬ 
tive. Another drawback of 
the book is that it is not 



Ogres is superb. The ogres 
are people like us except 
that they do odd things 
like eating nuts and bolts 
for breal^ast. With this 
peculiar diet, they grow 
big and uncouth and belch 
smoke, fouling the air with 
soot. Various experts are 
called to tackle the ogres, 
the Staplers Inc. being an 
impressive group among 
them. “They had stapled 
the moon to the sky in the 
last century. And Ireland 
to England when they 
wanted to drift.” This 
lightness of touch, this 
brand of whimsy is a rare 
commodity which will be 
savoured by discerning 
readers The books will 
create a glowing impress¬ 
ion that will remain with 
the reader for a long, long 
time. 

• When God First Made 
the Animals He Made 
Them All Alike 

• The King and the Little 
Man 

• Our Friends the Ogres 
(All three books are writ¬ 
ten and illustrated by K.G. 
Subramanyan; published 
by Seagull Books; avail¬ 
able in a boxed set and 
priced at Rs SO). 

OaOetia 

dispassionate as a biogra¬ 
phy should be and is more 
than generous in its share 
of adulation. 

The description of CD's 
close interaction with 
Mahatma Gandhi has been 
aptly rendered in the 
volume. However, his rela¬ 
tionship with other digni¬ 
taries of his time deserve 
more than a passing men¬ 
tion. The printing and 
layout are of a high stan¬ 
dard. It would be useful if, 
in a later edition, a 
genealogical table and a 
glossary of important 
events in the life of Ghan- 
shyamdas Birla are added. 

• G.D. Birla by Ram 
Niwas Jaju; translated 
into EngHsh from Hindi by 
N. Saba! (Vikas Publishing 
House, 1985; price Rs 
ISO). 
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T ired of the delaying tac 
tics of Doordarshan's 
bureaucracy, director 
Ramesh Shaima finally 
decided to screen rather 
than telecast the premier 
show of his New DeUu 
Tuaes The national 
award winning film was 
released all over India on 
16 May 

T he “involvement" be 
tween director Pank 
a] Parashar and Archana 
Puran Singh, the attrac 
tive, woiking wife in Mr 
Yaa Mt s, is not merely an 
off screen romance 
Arthana appeared in the 
last three episodes of her 
mentor’s serial, Kaiam 
chand And now with Para 
shar directing big budget 
films, Archana will soon 
be appearing on the silver 
screen In Parashar’s latest 
film Jaywa,produced by 




Stagb; data hnelvcmHit 


GulAnand of Chasme Bud 
door fame, Archana is cast 
opposite the versatile 
Naseeruddin Shah Will 
jasoos 'Kararachand 
please investigate 
whether Patikai and 
Archana are on the way to 
becoming ‘Mr and Mrs’* 

I t IS unfortunate that the 
sex bomb Asha Sachdev 
was seen only for a brief 
spell in Kshirsagar’s Khan 
daan because of a lack of 
empathy between the ac 
tress and the director 
Vow the perfectionist 
duvctor, Ramesh Sippy, 
has cast the sensuous yet 
sensitive actress in his tel 
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ly serial Bmtyaad As the 
coquettish wife ('Shaano') 
of Girija Shankar 
(‘Raliyaram’), Ms Sachdev 
will get her second chance 
to emerge as an explosive 
TV star Apart from TV 
engagements, Asha Sach 
dev has seven films on the 
floor, including Nahin 
where she plays a volup 
tuous adivasi girl After 
Neena Gupta, now it is 
Asha Sachdev’s turn to be 
rV’s sex siren 

A geing parents deserted 
by their children on the 
eve of life—that is the 
storv ot Teevan haiidhva, a 
poignant film that weaves 
a tale of loneliness This is 
the second venture of 
Mudra Videotec, makers 
of the successful telefilm • 
Janam Directed by Pravin 


N ot to be left behind in 
the serial boom, Calcut* 
ta Doordarshan is comin| 
up with one sMnsored 
prograthm* alter ahother. 




IS thro Pmrbmf sponmred 
by Calcutta CheaucMi the 
makers of ‘Chek’ (tete^ 
gent, ‘Margo’ soap end 
‘Neem* toothpaste Besed 
on a story by Samareih 
Majumdar.the serial por* 
trays Calcutta and contmp' 
porary society through the 
eyes of a non-resident In¬ 
dian who has returned to 
his birthplace efter restd* 


AsIwParckh 


Bhatt, the TV film is sche 
duled for Sunday telecast 
in the second week of 
June The talented cast, 
which comprises 
acclaimed stais like Anu 
pam Kher Asha Parekh, 
Bharti Achrekar, Soni Raz 
dan, a Hollywood actress 
called Patricia sensitively 
depicts the helplessness 
and craving for compan 
lonship experienced by 
the elderly and the cal 
lousness of the younger 
generation caught up in 
Aemselves 




mg in USA for 12 years 
During the 13 weeks he is 
in Calcutta, ‘Gora’, played 
by Sabyasachi Chakrabar 
ty, grapples with a mwrad 
of social problems, tries to 
sort out the emotional 
tangles of his nearest and 
deal est ones and comes to 
terms with the changed 
values of present day Indi 
an society Directed by 
Jochhon Dastidar, the 
sensitn e sei lal also stars 
Chanda Dastidai,in the 
role of (,ora’s’mother, 
Jayasree Roy as his boudi 
or hhdbi, and Indrajit Deb 
as his elder brother 

D irector Ramesh Sippy 
may soon delegate the 
direction of his setial, 
Bumyaad, to his assistants, 
Romi and Thakkar, and 
return to his first love-— 
the stiver screen He will 
direct an Amitabh 
Bachchan starrer, f aadia 
A CMiMyw 
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SCIENCE/TECHNOLOGY 


f^aihfotis in Spac<it> 


S\i 1 

‘te'r 

ly^kt IW best sp«l<;e' 

‘ nitteH win wbfr ctwW « 
wpelihini M %«#(>«# tJnivewy 
Cn nmhem EoKlSftd. A soiaU 
tibiM Under the direction &t Dr 
Erk Dyson hut deij^tned and built 
•Mali>4<:a|« textild aiachinersM*- 
ana uf its fkst customers is 
tnd Natiunm Aerondutifts Space 
Agtmcy i(NASA), DSA. 

^Omdously EAJSA is interested 
lb textile space ciortHng,” ex* 
plained Dr Dvson who until re¬ 
cently was reader in textile en* 
gmeenng and head at the uni* 
varsity’s textile department 



Sakah Sbarnu tai an Wi finery 


^Hortnally test laboratories pro¬ 
duce only a test tube amount of 
any new products at most a small 
beakerful. To use even a single 
unit of the normal production 
machinery would require litres to 
prime it With our micro 
machines, test laboretories can 
make clothes for every known 
remoducible condiDon out of the 
orl^l test iwbe*«*i«uttf,’* 



Vi 


At present the teiemS rtvO m 
products are imaihscitle 
fptnnet machines and edw' 
for producing man<made fi 
a micro scale The two prini.,, , 

markets me teiearch and 
velopmem departments of mdus%/i' 
rial companies and textiif<i|| 
'tedcfaing and research de|ia#bf ’ 
ments at universities and cub 
leges The wnaU-scale fibre extrU'i 
sion equipment, which can 
duce a very wide range of mam;^ 
made filaments, can operate wltih i 
samples as small as a few grami of 
raw mamrial. Already acadekm^il 
institudons across the world havw' ^ 
been supplied with 

Ammig such tnsiitutmus are the ^ 
University of Madrasi fh# , 
Polytechnic of Hong Kongn Jhm/, 
Universtiy of Hamburg; the uftb •> 
versity of Genoai the University 
of Paiermo; Chalmers Technical \ 
University, Goth«nbm'& $wedldin^,^*J 
Dvdte University, North CamUnd i 
USA and the Unwersity of North » 
Caioiins, USA, tfaa Imhan Spa^ < 
Research Organisation and NASA ‘ 
have also tsuken delivery. j 

The small scale rotor apinaaff/t, 
which utiiises many key compmS 
'nents from fuihvtsed commeteMU^ ^ 
machines, is so deamned that 
ery important variable is inammP I'fj 
iy and Infinitely adjustable over «j 
vmy Wide range, and again 
machine has been suppUed te ; 
commercial companies In the Fgy'^ 
East and colleges across the * 
world. , 

ft is hoped that production Of 
other smail*scal« textile equip¬ 
ment can be started us the very , 
near future m urdpr that the unb > 
versity can exhibit its full rai^ 
at the next inimmationai textile ^ 
machine^ exhibition in Paris ht 
iqg? to folkiw up what the utti* 
Varsity displayed at the last am, 
hibition in M>len. < 


A series <d water boiling tests with 
the 'Danmi chulba’ showed a stan¬ 
dard specific consumption of fuel of 
700 to 900 gm of dry-wood for every 
litre of water that evaporated. The 
stove takes 20 minutes to boil 3.5 
litres of water; this compares favour¬ 
ably with IPG gas (6.5 minutes per 
litre). The overall efficiency of the 
stove, which costs R$ 37, is 20 per 
cent. 

For commumty kitchens, two mod¬ 
els of the 'Community chulha\ one 
for boUing and the other for roasting 
chapaas and frying, have been de¬ 
veloped by the centre. Like conven¬ 
tional cbulhas, these are made with 
bricks and clay The main features of 
the ‘Community cbulha' are* 

• Grate for fuel-wood; 

a Fuel vrindow for fuel charging and 
ash-pit window for air intake and ash 
removal, both windows have dam¬ 
pers; 

• Two or more layers of bricks as a 
shield for the cooking vessel 

The fuel-wood pieces should be as 
small as possible This will help 
attain the optimum combustion 
temperature (250° to 500° C) faster; it 
will also permit closing the fuel door, 
which should be opened only while 
charging the fuel. The rate of com¬ 
bustion IS controUed by closing the 
hinged door of the ash-pit window. 
There is almost no smoke while 
bummg 

The 'Community chulba^ can be 
built by the semi-skilled rural mason 
who is familiar with the correct prop¬ 
ortion of sand and clay needed for 
building a durable brickwork for the 
stoves. Iron bars for the grate and the 
two windows with dampers made of 
angle iron anu sheet metal can be 
obtained from a workshop. 

Water boiling tests for the ‘Com¬ 
munity chuJbaP showed a standard 
spf'cific consumption of 500 to 800 
gm of dry-wood for one litre of svater 
that evaporated. The cbulha takes 
about 32 minutes to boil 25 litres of 
water. The overall average efficiency 
of the stove is 28 per cent, which 
compares well with that of other 
improved cooking stoves. The ‘Com¬ 
munity cbulha' has been adopted by 
more than 100 educational and other 
institutions in Gujarat. The design of 
the ‘Damru cbulha’ has been adopted 
by the forest conservauon depart¬ 
ment of Gujarat and some voluntary 
and rural development institutions 
in Gujarat. It was approved last year 
by the department of non- 
conventiuual energy sources for de¬ 
monstration and construction by the 
implementittg agencies throu^out 
the country, under the Natkmal Pro¬ 
ject on Dmonstration of Improved 


ChuUia. 

Apart from the design of the 
stoves, there are vanous practices 
which can promote savings in fuel- 
wood consumption. Use of dry-wood 
means less smoke and higher heat 
output. Since wood is a poor conduc¬ 
tor of heat, larger pieces of wood 
take a longer time to attain the 
optimum temperature range (250° to 


500°C) at which the volatile gases are 
burnt efficiently When large pieces 
of wood are us^, the volalite. gases 
are given off mote slowly and do not 
have sufficient temperature to bum, 
so they produce more smoke. Hence, 
short pieces of luei-woud, uui inuie 
than three to four cm thick, should 
be used in these stoves. 
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started fixim scsratch 

jund we’ve come alonglivey. 
Budgeting. Hanning. 
Thinking ahead. 






But then, have you thought 
of insurance? 

National Insurance. 



You did It the hard v/ay. 
Keeping Ugptit control over 
your purse and your impulses. 
Building up from scratch. 
Paying the instalments for 
your (ndge and the TV You 
planned everything to the last 
detail. And it paid. That's why 
we were wondering whether 
you've considered protecting 
your possessions, Against 
t (I e. bui^aiy. riot, malicious . 
damage ana many other perils 
you read about everyday. 
Because National can ^ve you 
a cover for just about 
everything. 

National Insurance. With 
schemes just right for people 
like you. To protect you. 

Even In case of accidents 
or illness. National will 
take care of you, financial^, 
within the limits of the 
policy 

You may call this overall 
protection— “Safety Belt". 
Your safety belt. For details 
on our foiling insurance 
schemes, you may rontact 
our nearest office. 


• PersonalAcddent Scheme 

• Householders Insurance Policy 

• All Hisks IiBurdunce 

• Baggage Insurants* 

• HoapltajllsaUon # Domiciliary 
Hospitalisation Insurance 

• Public Uablllty 

• TV Insurance 

a Video Insurance 
t Pedal cycle insurance 
a Golfers' Insurance 

FMtoti 
your NbtloiiAl 
Safety Belt 



roeitforunaus i—I m ■ 

WidngInsurance 111 MM||Q||n| 

ou may rontact ii ^ 

mturance , 

(kneMI hmoano6 Cktrpatoim 0 / India} 

Keen voui* Bniridl safe 
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FILMS 


TV, the Great Whore, the 
Mass Seducei^ 


International filmmaker Federico Fellini lashes out at the idiot box 


R arely does a movie possess the 
delicate balance of qualities 
that make it the ideal choice to 
open Berlin’s international film 
festival. Perhaps we can only Expect 
it of a consummate master like Felli¬ 
ni, whose Ginger and Fred, this 
year’s curtain-raiser, confronted the 
nostalgic fantasy of cinema with the 
modern reality of mass media. 

Ginger and Fred is Fellini’s latest 
film after And the Ship Sails On, 
uiiich was made in 1983. Before that 
he was sitting idle for three years, 
looking for a plot to affirm his endur¬ 
ing love for and loyalty to cinema. 
And the Ship Sails On marked the 
beginning of a collaboration between 
Fellini and RAI (a leading television 
company), and it is interesting to 
note that both the films, which are so 
critical of the mass media, have been 
produced by RAI. About And the 
Ship Sails On, Fellini said: “The film 
is relevant to current events which 
tries to transmit the feeling of 
anguish which arises from an excess 
of information about the reality that 
surrounds us and which, in fact, 
creates a wall between people and 
reality. The indifference of the peo¬ 
ple’s attitude to reality is the heart of 
the film—an indifference which 
often ^ves rise to the hope that 
something catastrophic will happen 
In order to provoke some sort of 
reaction. Which is not to say that the 
film has an apocalyptic tone—quite 
the contrary, it is a comic and enter¬ 
taining story.” Fellini stressed his 
dislike for the current genre of 
apocalyptic-disaster-sci-fi-special 
effects cinema: “The cinema now 
does not have anything to do with the 
way films used to be made. Now 
there is the racket of space invaders, 
star wars, electronic directors and 
the apocalypse. It’s all the fault of 
television, which aims for the max¬ 
imum effect with the minimum parti¬ 
cipation.” 

In Ginger and Fred, Fellini is much 
more critical about television and 
television culture. It made him 
j understand that when one works in 
that medium, it is necessary to re¬ 


member such a series of conditions 
that, all in all—perhaps because of 
the means of self-expression—the 
game is not really worth the candle. 
In Fellini’s words: “I never asked 
myself before what must be the view¬ 
point of anyone who tries to reach 
such an apathetic pit of spectators as 
that of television viewers. It is neces¬ 
sary to keep a number of factors in' 
imuid. Too many fBctorsI 


“First of all, from the viewpoint of 
communication, with whom does one 
communicate and how does one com¬ 
municate? At first, I thought it might 
be stimulating for an author to 
attempt to achieve more intimate 
relationship with his public—in fact, 
to arrive at the home of that specta¬ 
tor to speak right to him (you im¬ 
agine him, perhaps, in bed); there¬ 
fore, the relationship is even more 
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private and secret, and this conditicm 
might ensure for the communication 
its own extraordinary suggestive* 
ness. In reality, it is not true at all 
that things are like that. That is 
fiction—it is not true that one arrives 
at such a direct, friendly rela¬ 
tionship. First of all, the fact of 
entering into these homes removes 
its religious charter from the com¬ 
munication, if I may put it that way. I 
mean to say that when a certain 
number of people gather in one spot 
where, after raising a curtain or 
lighting a stage, someone appears, 
who tells a story, then, in fact, the 
communication of message occtus. 

“At the theatre or the cinema, this 
ritual has the potential of being 
realised more or less casually; in 
other words, the meeting place be¬ 
comes a church, a suitable place for 
receiving the communication or the 
message. This condition does not 
exist in television. It cannot exist 
and, therefore, the sacred aspect of 
the spectacle is lacking. In the mean¬ 
time, the public does not leave home 
and go to your house. It is you who go 
to their house: this places you in a 
condition of inferiority. And where is 
it that you are going? Are you, 
perhaps, entering into this intimacy 
which is so fondly anticipated be¬ 
cause you think you will be able to 
say that your story has arrived in a 
more direct manner? Not at all! In 
fact, in the first place, you must win 
over the domineering attitude of the 
spectator. Whoever owns the televi¬ 
sion is the master of the television 
set; in fact, if he wishes, he can even 
throw it out of the window. This is 
something that does not occur either 
in the theatre or at the cinema, 
where the spectator does not feel 
himself to be the master. But for 
anyone, like myself, who believes in 
expression and not in information 
(and not even in the information that 
arises from expression), television 
seems to have limits which are too 
confining.” 

In Ginger and Fred, Fellini used 
his medium—film—to explore to¬ 
day’s most powerful medium; TV. He 
has drawn a character portrait of the 
small screen as powerful as any hu¬ 
man potrayal in his career. Thirty 
years ago, when TV was just a tube 
box and Hollywood produced the 
stuff dreams are made of, a pair of 
music-hall dancers shone briefly in 
the limelight as imitators of Fred 
Asfaite and Ginger Rogers—Fred 

' and Ginger. Ginger and Fred—with 
the title tts^Hf, Fellini has announced 
hijS intention to turn cinema into 
history. Ginger and Fred are actually 
Aiiielih Sonetti and Pippo Botticella 

SUNMY'S-MMaylM* 


(Giulietta Masina and Marcello Mas- 
troianni). In giving them Hie leading 
roles, Fellini has celebrated his pre¬ 
vious work-partnerships with these 
two favourite actors, his marriage 
over forty years ago to Giulietta and 
his own history as a director since 
1950. 

In the film, after three decades 
apart, Ginger and Fred meet again— 
reunited by a TV appearance on a 
Christmas spectacular. The world of 
television furnishes Fellini with 
scenes and characters as comic, as 
bizarre, as pathetic as those that 
inhabit Satrycon, Fellini’s Roma or 
La Dolce Vita. Ginger and Fred’s 
fellow guests on the Christmas show 
include the obligatory Fellini dwarfs, 
a Mafia boss, a transvestite and a 
levitating monk. That’s entertain¬ 
ment. But that’s not all there is to 
Ginger and Fred. There is the tender 
portrayal of two elderly people face 
to face with each other and the 
nostalgia of the past. But that is still 
not all. Therein lies a personal irony. 
Ginger and Fred—like so many mod¬ 
ern movies—began as a project for a 
TV series. Its failure to achieve 
realisation only further confirmed 
Fellini’s love for cinema. 

Excerpts from an interview with 
the great filmmaker: 

Q: Several critics have lalxlled 
your Ginger and Fred as “critical of 
the media”. Do you agree? 

A: Actually, the film is supposed to 
criticise our vulgar, consumption- 
oriented society. It is practically a 
film about us, our world. It is a film 
which also contains a certain nostal¬ 
gia, a certain longing. Not a longing 
for the world of yesterday—that cer¬ 
tainly was no better than the one in 
which we are living, perhaps it was 
even worse—but a longing for some¬ 
thing pure, spontaneous—a sort of 
longing for a harmonic relationship 
with another human ^ing, a longing 


for more trust, for a life free of . 
anxiety. Also longing for youth—that 
too has something to do with the 
story, but it is not in the foreground- ; 

“I wanted to say something impor- , 
tant; now I cannot think m it any i 
more..." 

Q; Let’s dwell on sexuality. Where¬ 
as quite a lot of “naked facts” are.', 
shown on Italian TV, your latest film 
Ginger and Fred is absolutely vu^ 
tuous. 

A: Pornography doesn’t interest 
me really. On the other hand, 1 find 
eroticism to be quite healthy, quite ! 
stimulating. In a cenain sense, it is 
just as important as religion; it con-, 
cerns life, human existence. Por¬ 
nography is entirely different. It is 
what remains after eroticism has 
been robbed of some of its contents. 

Q: On Ginger and Fred someone | 
has written...“it confirms Fellini’s i 
prejudice against TV”.What do you ; 
say? 

A: It is not prejudice. I consider 
the experience that I had with The . 
Clowns made for Italian TV...I have 
realised in course of time, I had not : 
reflected sufficiently on this ques* 
tion: what is television? Now IfeeU 
and it is absolutely my realisation, it I 
is TV that is the great whore, the 
mass seducer, the pernicious comip- I 
tor, the insidious thief of time. 

Q: Do you have a TV set at home? \ 

A; There is a TV set in our flat. One 
cannot evade it. It is like an intruder. 
When I come home and my wife 
Giulietta has the set on, I sometimes 
simply switch it off. Only when our 
housekeeper-woman is there, I have 
to lay down arms. The moment 1 
approach the set, she threatens to < 
quit. 

Q; And when Fellini films are on? 

A; That’s a dicey situation. In a 
way, I find it disgusting if m]^ films 
are interrupted by commercials oi ' 
spaghetti or mortadella. j 
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VARIETY/SuNDAtliWEEK 


BEGINNING 18 MAY 1986 BY AMRITLAL 


j AWES (15 April—14 May)This 

I is not a favourable week. Try 

W temper and 

avoid flirtation. Lawsuits will 
cause you a lot of trouble. Do 
not nubiecl yoursel' to unnecessary mental 
and pfi/sical slram. Keep a close watch on 
yoiit health and diet However, the phase is 
favourable for those involved in the crea¬ 
tive arts' most ot your eflods will be 
crowned with success 
Good dates: 18. 19 and 23. 

Lucky nuflibers; 3. 6 and 7 
Favourable direction; East 


LEO (15 August—14 Septem- 
berjThis week may prove to 
be very unlucky for you, The 
period IS not favourable for 
entering into new business 
or professional contracts. The financial 
prospects are not very bright and you may 
have to go in lor fresh loans. Some of you 
may fall critically ill However, love and 
matrimonial affairs are well-signified The 
domestic front will remain calm 
Good dates; I 8 . 20 and 2 ?. 

Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South-west. 


SAGITTARIUS (tS December— 
14 JanuarytThis week you will 
be asked to shoulder new 
responsibilities This is not a 
tavouiable phase lor 
businessmen Those married are likely to 
be bothered by the tempestuous tiehaviour 
of their spouses Guard against deception, 
even your close Iriends and i)c,uuaiiilrinc,es 
may deceive you Those in seivice shoiUd 
be tactful while dealino with superiors 
Good dates; 19, 21 and 22 
Lucky numbers; I. 8 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-east 


TAURUS (ISMay—14June)Fi- 

nandally, this will turn out to 
be a reasonably bright week. 
You will find yourself in a 
uosifion to repay most of 
your debts Legal matters will be settled in 
your favour Progress is assured on the 
professional front. Make the best of the 
oppoitunities that come your way. A jour¬ 
ney IS III the offing A member of the 
opposite sex will be very helpful. 

Good datus; 20, 21 and 22. 

Lucky numbers; 2 . 4 and 6 . 

Favourable dlraction; South. 


VIRGO (15 September-14 

October)This week you will 
have several excellent 
opportunities lo expand your 
business aclivities Let your 
intuition serve as your guide. You are likely 
to acquire costly gifts. Love and domestic 
affairs are weli-signified. Do not take un¬ 
necessary risks Take care of your health 
and diet. A letter from a dis'ani relation will 
bring good tidings 
Good dates: I 8 . 19 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 1. 3 and 5. 

Favourable direction; North. 


CAPRICORN (15 January~t4 

I I happy v/eek foi 

L 'I'our lamiy lile wih fie 

parlicutariy enjoyable This 
will be a sniisiying week tor 
inlellecluals. You will Lc able to thwart the 
evil designs of your i nem'es On the 
professional front, you 'a i succeed only il 
you devote Voutself whole-heatiedlv 10 
your work Social engagements w'li keep 
you occupied duiing the week 
Good dates: 20 . 22 and ?.r 
Lucky numbers: 5, 8 .and 9. 

Favourable direction: South 


GEMINI (15 June-14 

JolyjThis IS going to be an 
y \ uneventful period except for 
r ® journey towards tbe 

end of the week. The finan- 
ciiTfront will remain stable This is a fair 
week for love affairs provided they do not 
interfere with your work. Tfie domestic 
front wilt remain calm but your children may 
suffer from common cold and influenza A 
letter will bring good news. 

Good dates: 19. 20 and 24. 

Lucky numbers: 1 . 4 and 5 . 

Favourable direction; West. 


B LIBRA (IS October—14 
November)A successful week 
lies ahead of you Keep an 
eye on your health and that of 
your family The domestic 
front will remain peaceful throughout the 
week. Businessmen will succeed m their 
projects The lime is favourable for 
embarking on new ventures.You are likely 
too inherit money and properly. Jobs ate in 
the ofling for those unemployed 
Good dates; 19, 21 and 23. 

Lucky mimbors; 2 , 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-east 


AQUARIUS (IS February-14 
Marcb)A fairly rewarding 
week lies ahead o< you 
Those in service may fiave to 
go on a long oHiciai I'lut 
Businessmen would do wuli to ouarri 
against misunderstandings wiin Itif’'! oiisi 
ness partners the financiai Itopi is tiol 
particularly bright, so Iry 1 . uuth yoi'i 
extravagant Icndencies. Deal 'actlully win 
your friends and relatives. 

Good dates: 18. 20 and 2l 
Lucky numbers: 2. 3 and C. 

Favourtble direction; West 


rfh yjgjr * CANCER (15 July—14 August) 

Professionals should utilise 
all the opportunities that 
come their way You must try 
to strike a balance between 
work and leisure A promotion is likely for 
those in service. Businessmen may carry 
out their expansion projects push you 
efforts to the utmost. Your financial condi¬ 
tion will improve markedly this week. Deal 
tactfully with elders 
Good dates; 22, 23 and 24. 

Lucky numbers; 3. 6 and 9. 1 

Favourable direction: North. 


m wi SCORPIO (15 November-14 
Deeember)This is going to be 
a moderately successful 
week for you. But do not 
overstrain yoursell. You will 
make steady progress on the romantic 
front. Young people and intellecluals will 
contribute to your success and well being. 
Exercise caution while dealing with elderly 
relatives. You may have to go on a journey 
during the weekend 
Good dates: 20.'22 and 24. 

Lucky numbers: 4. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West. 


PISCES (15 Marcii—14 April) 

's not a good week tor 
you. Those m service will 
£■* innumpiable problems 

that will cause a great deal of 
tension. Lovers are advised to avoid argu¬ 
ments misunderstandings may lead lo 
permanent estrangertient. Do not loss your 
temper and exercise tact m dealing with 
your superiors. Your health may cause you 
some trOUible but do not worry unduly 
Good dates: 20 . 23 ang 24 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 8. 

Favourable direction; North-west. 


Star Partners: Cancer—Aries 

The conventional ideas of the Cancer man imy suffer a jolt while encountering the imjoulsive and rash manners of the 
Ar.cs worrian Her passionate feelings will somewhat scare him. The Cancer man adores children and will want a large 
' imiiy. Die Aries woman, thougn fond of children in her own way, however, does not favour a big family. She feels a 
■iro.; lamiiy will hinder her independence, which she values most of all. Both the partners should frankly sort out their 
_ problems before forming a permanent relationship, 
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This India 



JOGBANI: Recently a wedding was 
performed in the Lord Shiva temple at 
Singheshwar Asthan with two grooms 
marrying the same bride. However, 
when the priest refused to perform the 
rites for both the grooms, they them¬ 
selves put the Vermillion mark on the 
bride’s forehead. The grooms and the 
bride happen to be childhood friends. 
After the ceremony, the trio left for 
Nepal for their honeymoon —The Sear¬ 
chlight (Rajiv Kumar Sinha, Bha- 
gal pur) 

I JAMNAGAR: Music maestro, Bismil- 
lah Khan’s shehnai wakes up about 
4.000 cows every morning at the 
gavfihala on the outskirts of Jamnagar. 
“The soft music from Bismillah Khan’s 
records provides ’he much required 
relief to the cow.s in the drought-hit 
region and helps to keep them in good 
shape at the gairs/ia/a—their home 
away from home,” says Hasmukh 
Viramganii of the Gau Seva Samaj. 
Water mixed with molasses is given to 
the cattle to ensure that they do not 
get sunstroke. Moreover, a veterinary 
doctor is always at hand to look after 
them, he told a team of visiting repor¬ 
ters—The Times of India (K. P. Saini, 
Guwahati) 

SAMBALPUR: A newly-married man 
had been living on a treetop since his 
honeymoon night for about a month in 
protest against his wife’s infidelity. 
Reports from Palsapali village, about 
50 km from here, said that a villager, 
finding his wife in a compromising 
position on the honeymoon night it¬ 
self, left his in-laws’ place and re- 
ti^ned to Palsapali. He then climbed a 
50-foot high tree, and refused to come 
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down. All appeals to him to come down 
were met with threats of suicide. The 
scared villagers then devised a way of 
feeding him—by reaching it to him 
with the help of a bamboo pole. The 
Sambalpur police superintendent, B. 
M. Patnaik, however, said it could be a 
case of insanity —The Telegraph 
(Maharaj K. Koul, Srinagar) 

PUNE: Forgetting their leaders who 
had played a vital role in building up 
the organisation does not seem to he 
the prerogative of the members of the 
Congress party alone. The Janata Par¬ 
ty too has taken a leaf out of its book. 
At its national council meeting held 
recently, the party members had for¬ 
gotten to mount a portrait of their 
founder leader, Jayaprakash Narain, 
on the main dais, incidentally, the 
venue of the meeting had been named 
after JP. The party leaders realised 
their mistake before the start of the 
national executive meeting and the 
party workers were immediately sent 
in search of a portrait of the departed 
leader—The Hindu (B. N. Kumar, 
Rourkela) 


PODILI: An interesting instance of a 
police station being u.secl as a marriage 
panda! recently came to light. S. Chen- 
nayya of Peddarikatla in Konakana- 
mallu Mandal had arranged his daugh¬ 
ter Ankamma DevTs marriage Howev¬ 
er, on the day the event was to take 
place Ankamma eloped to Hyderabad 
with another young man, Maria Nan- 
dakumar, where the police took them 
in to custody on receiving a complaint 
from the girl’s father. The two were 
brought to Podili but on learning that 
they were majors, the police prevailed 
upon the parents to agree to their 
marriage. The marriage was per¬ 
formed in the police station itself in 
the presence of village elders— News- 
time (K. Asma, Hyderabad) 

PATNA- Unemployed civil engineers 
of Bihar have decided to beg for alms 
and polish shoes on the streets of 
Delhi to earn their livelihood. The 
decision was taken bytheUnemployed 
Civic Workers’ Union recently to pro¬ 
test the scrapping of intei-views being 
conducted fur ad hoc appointment of 
about 500 civil engineers by the state 
government. The government stopped 
the interviews on the plea that it had 
dispensed with the system of making 
ad hoc appointments and would hence¬ 
forth make regular appointments only 
for vacancies called through the Bihar 
Public Service Commission —The 
Times of India (M.A.K. Hyder Ali, 
Shahjahanpur , UP) 
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So long as the 
chief minister has 
to act, he has to 
act as a headmas¬ 
ter only—Shank- 
arrao Chavan, 
chief minister of 
Maharashtra, in 
an interview to 
Observer 



The Sunday 


This (legislation) should be called 
the Bill for protection to poly¬ 
gamy and bigotry—CPI member 
(^urudas Dasgupta in the Rajya 
Sahha, speaking on the Muslim 
Women (Protection of Rights on 
Divorce) Bill 


People said that 
Gandhiji was 
^ild-like, and I 
think that Rajiv 
Gandhi also, is 
child-like but not 
* childish. He has 

age on his side 
...His mind is fresh and clean— 
A.R. Antulay in Blitz 



Lady, we are playing cricket in 
Pakistan and all will be well if 
you follow the rules. But if you 
move to hockey, that is a rou^ier 
business and we shall have to 
change our game too—Zia-ul Haq 
in a personal letter to Benazir 
Bhutto, quoted in The Telegraph 


Sheikh Hasina 
had her rigging 
and vote dacoity 
statements ready 
before the elec¬ 
tions. She was 
preparing the 
ground for defeat 
and thinking of the Phil^tpiaM 
but the last four years have shown 
that a Manila is not possible 
here—Lt General H.M. Ershad 



I shall very happily pay tax but 
then taxes are paid on prt^ts. I 
am only being made to suffer 
tremendous losises—Swraj Paul 


1 don’t know what 
to do with toy 
hands, they are 
too big. I SOUKS- 
times look at 
them and think 
I they belong tu 
I someone else«- 
maybe a truck driver or a IMy 
wrestler!-—Amrita Singh 
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Each number in the main grid represents a letter. The 
same number always stands for the same letter. Three 
letters have been given to help you make a start. Can 
you now substitute the rest to complete the grid? 


Eye Wash 


Quizz Bizz 


Can you arrange the following items in the order that 
they were invented; metro-railway, typewriter, car or 
automobile, dice, umbrella, safety-pin, Christmas card. 




Are points A and B inside the space enclosed by the 
intricate zig-zag? 


Which of the shapes a,l>( c, d, e, f w g can you fbid in. 
squares 1 and 2? 
































TEASERS 


Candidly Speaking 


Block Buster: 


CAN you find these words? 

1. A lodiacal can 2, A fruity can 

3. A war-like can 4, A non-vegetarian can 

5* A can near the US 6.’ A feathered can 

7. A frank can 8. A covering can 

9. A sweet can 10. An artist’s can 


Block Buster 


All words begin 
with F 


A, E, F, I. L, L, L. M. 0, R 
With the ten letters given above, fill in the squares of 
the blank pyramid so that these form eight four-letter 
words reading downwards. 




Word Power: areas, barge, boost, dirge, diver, grate, 
green, greet, irate, lasts, loots, otter, peeve, pupae, 
pupas, rabid, ridge,river, rivet,steep, steer, stool, stove, 
verge, voter, etc. 

How long a list have you been able to make? 


Figure It Uut: 


Quick Think 


The strange-looking strings of alphabets are, in fact, 
the first letters of words from two famous proverbs. How 
quickly can you decipher the proverbs? 

TheR.toH. is P. with G. I. 

M.inH.R. atL. 


Solutions to last week’s Teasers 
C^tocross: 


ssaaii iaiiQii!i 
B a Q Q a □ 
laamaaiiiQ oiaaQi 
B s in a a a . 

□ B B O 
QBBBB Qoaiia 
0 0 0 D 

OBDDIIQB BQBD 
n B D Q □ 
iDUnB 0aQ0liCIB0| 

Q n n 0 B B 

□OBOIISIQBDIBQEIBQ 

IB0B0B0f30D0QElB 




Qukk liOtdc: D. 

Shape Sleuth: 

|Me. 3. TUs is the only figure that is made up of three 
shiq^ instead of four. 
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When s d bad ixstiup noi bu bad' 

The answer to th« partitulai riddle seems 
to be wtien you have good rooks The theme 
to well Illustrated by the following game, 
which is very similar in concept to an earlier 
game, TlrnmamChemm from the Candidates 
tournament in Montpelher where the young 
Soviet player Chemin outplayed tvs more 
Mustnous opponent These games are very 
much at od^ with the classical theory of the 
advantage of good bishop against bad 
bishop which only goes to show that the 
rules are only there to be broken by players 
of vision 

White J Nunn Black V Korchnoi French 
Defence Lucerne 1985 


I MM MO 
3 N-QB3rM(B3 
9 MM M)B4 
7 MO PxP 
9 0-02 NxN 
11 OvB 0^ 
13 0-0-0 9-02 
IS IM(2 K-K2 


2 P-04 
4 P-X5 
6 N-B3 


8 

KNxP 

9-94 

10 

BxN 

BxB 

12 

0*0 

NxO 

14 

B-<}3 

M«4 

16 

N-Q4 

MIS 


Chess 



Korchnoi 

(Hack) 


Nunn 
(White) 
to move 


The setup of NQ4, B03 seems to bt 
irrefutable evidence of White s advantage as 
neither piece can be easily challenged and 
the black BQ2 is condemned to a 
permanently passive role 
17 P^«i3 B-B3 18 QR-Kl 14-02 
19 P-83 0R-KN1> 

DIAGRAM 

The essence of Black s idea is to activate his 
rooks by advancing the KN and KR pawns To 


prevent this White must piay Mmsetf 20 P- 
KR4 and thereby admit he has no advantage 
As played. Black is permitted to activate his 
rooks 

20 KIMIl P-MM 21 P-8S IMIS! 

22 IM(2 P-89 23 P-QN4 POT 

24 PVNP 9-89 29 K-N2 MW 

26 M(N1 RdHll 27 K-83 8-0911 

28 K-82 

For If 28 KxBRxBP followed by N-NSa-and 
R-R6 White is walking almost 
imperceptibly into a rnatii^ set 

28 P-QR3 29 R(l)-N2 9-08 

30 M(3 N-83 

Decisive, White has no good answer to N- 
R5+ 

31 R-KB2 8-88 32 PxP PxP 

33 8-91 N-R9« 34 8-81 Rid>4^i 

39 Rewvw. 

lf3bKxBRxR+ 


MICHAEL STEAN 


Bridge 


if you have an eye for positions of this sort 
you will say that South should iust about 
make his ci^ract of Four Clubs on this deal 


Dealer North Game all 


♦ AQ73 
4P7S 

♦ AK103 
4AK6 

N i 
s' : 

#89 

4P106 

♦ 994 

♦ J109843 


♦ KJ962 
49092 

♦ J876 

♦ 2 


♦ 104 
49AKJ843 

♦ 02 
♦ 025 


The bidding went 


East made two tricks in hearts, then led 
the 10 of spades to dummy s queen If South 
plays three rounds of clubs he will 
subsequently squeeze West in spades and 
diamonds but in practice he drew one trump 
and (.arne back to hand with a spade ruff, 
intending to finesse in trumps When West 
showed out declarer played king and 
another club arriving at this position 


♦ 7 
49- 

♦ AK103 

♦ - 


South 

IVesf 

North 

East 

♦ J 

99- 

N 

♦ - 

49J84 

- 

- 

14 

149 

♦ J876 

W E 

♦ Q2 

No 

29 

dble 

349 

4- 

S 

4- 

No 

No 

dble 

No 


♦ - 


4+ 

No 

No 

No 


49- 



♦ 994 

♦ JIO 

East realised that if he led a heart South 
would luff and lead the last club squeezing 
West Instead, he cleverly exited with the 2 of 
diamonds Perhaps he took too long about it, 
for South later brought down the dtamond 
queen 

TERENCE REESE 


Quiz 


OUESTIONS 

1 Which Indian politician was called 
“narrow magority"? 

2. Abdul Aziz, a wicket-keeper bPiti in 
Afghanistan played for India in one 
offtaal cricket test His son also repre¬ 
sented India Name him 

3 Which African leader deposed King 
Idns^ 

4 The Order of Orange-Nassau is 
awarded bv which country? 

b Which IS tne world s largest advertis¬ 
ing agency’ 

6 What IS the Pntzkef pnze awarded 
j for’ 

/ Who said about whom “His death 
does not separate us My death will 


not bnng us together"’ 

8 Which superpower meet has been 
called the “world ballet of power"? 

9 Which newspaper was once celled 
the Daily Universal Register^ 

10 What IS the opposite of the vidous 
cycle’ 

11 Who was sworn in as the President of 
the Confederacy before the Amencan 
Civil War? 

12 Which cricketer is nicknamed Fiery 
Red Dragon’ 

13 Which film recently won the Indira 
Qandht award? 

——... . . 
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The 

Troubleshooter 

A rjun Singh’s image as 
the ace troubleshooter 
in the Rajiv Gandhi estab¬ 
lishment has received a 
setback. Old warhorse 
Sitaram Kesri proved 
more useful in that role in 
the recent party crisis. In¬ 
itially, after the Kamlapati 
THpathi letters became 
public, Arjun Singh was 
asked to handle the case. 
When he failed, Sitaram 
Kesri was pre.ssed into ser¬ 
vice. The shrewd politi¬ 
cian from Bihar decided to 
tackle the octogenarian 
woricing president of the 
AICC(l) through his son 
and daughter-in-law, Lok- 
pad Tripathi (a cabinet 
minister in Uttar Pradesh) 
and his parliamentarian 
wife, Chandra Tripathi, 
agreed to meet Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s political advisor, 
Makhan Lai Fotedar, as a 
result of Kesri’s moves. 
Fotedar fixed a meeting 
between Lokpati Tripathi 
and Rajiv Gandhi. The 
meeting, however, could 
not take place on 8 May as 
scheduled. 








s' 

'V 


Sitaram Kesri 



Power Crisis? 

T he energy minhiter of 
Uttar Prade^^ Sunil 
Shastri (younger son of the 
late Prime Minister Lai 
Bahadur Shastri)^ had con¬ 
vened a meeting of aU MPs 
from the state to discuss 
the power problems of 
their constituencies. The 
high drama of expulsions 
and suspensions having 
taken place, the young 
minister decided to use 
this forum to further his 
political ambitions. In¬ 
stead of discussing the 
power situation, a two- 
hour-long discussion was 
held on the attitude of 
Kamlapati Tripathi. After 
hailing the expulsion of 
Pranab Mukherjee, the 
meeting (held in Delhi) de¬ 
manded that similar ac¬ 
tion be taken against Kam¬ 
lapati Tripathi as well. 
The officials from the 
energy ministry diligently 
took note of the proceed¬ 
ings. Later, one MP told 
this correspondent that 
before going to the meet¬ 
ing he had not realised 
that the power crisis in UP 
had indeed been caused 
by Kamlapati Tripathi. 

Irony of SAARC 

T he ministerial-level 
meeting of the seven- 
nation South Asian Asso¬ 
ciation for Regional Coop¬ 
eration (SAARC) at Shil¬ 
long, while projecting In¬ 
dia’s minister for women’s 
welfare, Margaret Alva, as 
a dominant lady qt the 
region, exposed the irony 
of South Asia. The meet¬ 
ing called for increased 
participation of women in 
the decision-making 
machinery in the region. 
While this resolution was 
being passed in Shillong, 
Benanr Bhutto’s right to 
participate in the decision- 
making process in Pakis¬ 
tan seemed a distant 
dream and in Bangladesh, 
Sheikh Hasina Wdjed’s 
attempt to wrest Ro^er 
was curbed by rigged elec¬ 
tions. 
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bjapai^ftlapoem. 

^ a s%saisatkHi. 



Hatku from Bombay Oyeino 
An exquisite new silky cotlectiob Mi 
crepe de cNne,jacquard and * 

georgette Soft flowing |in«» 

Colour themes that ihyme with 
your good looks 

Inspired by the evocative 
Japan^ art of Hatku verse 
Haiku, from Bombay Dyeing 
h'spurepoetryl 
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CX)VER STORY 12 


Afigritofld*, Mnw? 

The recent ill-health of the 
Karnataka chief minister 
may force a change in the 
leadership of the state. But 
can Ramakrishna Hegde 
afford to quit his post? 
Chidanand Rajghatta finds 


y Hav* No Attachmwtt to 
fhoCM'oPost' 

Ramakrishna Hegde told 

SOKOAY. 

CONVERSATION 20 


fteinikMit Profars to Bo • 
Bus Conductor Again 

Interview with the filmstar. 

INVESTIGATION 24 


Tha Groat VIP Lottery 


Many prize Avinners of a 
private lottery scheme in 
Madhya Pradesh have not 
seen the money they have 
won. Kalyan Kar 
investigates. 

MEMORIES 32 

King of tha Himalayas 

Sir Edmund Hillaiy, who 
along with Tenzing Norgay, 
was the first man to set foot 
on Mount Everest, 
remembers his 
co-sununiteer who died on 9 
May. 

SUNDAY SPORTS 63 


riw Grant PootbaH Fair 

A preview of the Mexico 
World Cup f ootb^ 
tournament. 


VOLUME 13 n ISSUE 2«J RS 4,00 
AN ANANDA BAZAR PUBLICATION 



DaadorARva? 

For the past two months, 
Poonam Sharma has been 
asking the whereabouts of 
her husband. Fit. Lt. B.P. 
Sharma, who was last 
netted piloting an Indian 
Air Force plane from 
Moscow to Jamnagar. Olga 
Tellis reports on the plight- 
of the young, distraught 
woman. 

BOOK EXTRACT 46 


Tha fNahatma and tha 


Samar Guha traces the 
history of confrontation 
between the two great 
leaders in this extract from 
bis book, The Mahatma and 
the Netaji: Two Men of 
Destiny of India. 

BUSINESS/HNANCE 36 


Waara Not Going Bach 
to Fleet' 

IndustrialLst H.S. Singhania 
told Sujoy Gupta. 

OTHER 
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Deccan Diary,54 
Delhi Diary 78 
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Bhattacharya 5 
Gossip Sweet and Sour 
Khushwant Singh 7 
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Opinion 10 


Cavar transparency of 
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byK.R.V.Bhakta 
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stop bad breath. Fight tooth decay. 








Give them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence! 

Regular bruahing with Colgate 
gives your family clean, fresh breath,strong healthy teeth. 

That’s the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 

This IS how Colgate s trusted formula 
works for you every time you brush 

PIP9IH Bacteria grow in food particles 
I i I trapped between teeth, causing 
* T T T T bad breath and tooth decay 

■■■■■ipi Colgate s unique active foam 
■ J X ' reaches deep to remove 
"!■ r T . 1 ^ odour-causing food particles 
J ’-jU'J j and decay-causing bactena 

PI P^P ^ Regular brushing with Colgate i 
I gives you clean, fresh breath 

‘ T T T ~1 and Strong, healthy teeth 

Make sure your family brushes iMth 
Colgate after every meal - 






ShUBHABRATA BHATTACHAkYA 


H ide-and-seek, a popular game played by children, is 
fast becoming the way of statecraft in India. The 
government has empowered itself with an ordi¬ 
nance which enables it to hide from Parliament 
and Legislatures the findings of commissions of enquiry. 
The ordinance was promulgated with a view to safe¬ 
guarding the country’s “security and integrity", By 
inference, there are some MPs and MLAs who the 
government thinks are a threat to the nation's sovereign¬ 
ty. As the affairs of state are being increasingly con¬ 
ducted behind the iron curtain of machine carbine- 
wielding commandos, one does not know if the govern¬ 
ment indeed has information about some MPs and MLAs 
being anti-national. If it be so, one wonders why the state 
cannot act against such elements. And, in the absence of 
any action, any move which aims at suppressing the 
truth from parliamentary and legislative scrutiny be¬ 
comes suspect. 

Are commissions of enquiry set up to hide the truth? 
Or, are they set up to uncover facts? The nation has been 
patiently waiting to know about the findings of the 
Thakkar Commission, which is enquiring into the assas¬ 
sination of Indira Gandhi. The commission has not been 
set up by a son to enquire into the causes of his mother’s 
murder. It has been set up by the state at public exi^nse 
to find out the circumstances which led to the heinous 
assassination of a Prime Minister. Parliament, therefore, 
has every right to know the findings of this commission. 

It can be argued that the ordinance was promulgated 
in the wake of the demand made by the lawyers of 
persons who have been sentenced for Mrs Gandhi’s 
murder that the report be laid on the table of the Lok 
Sabha. If Balbir Singh and Kehar Singh have been 
allowed to appeal against their sentences, then their 
counsel have every right to seek material which they 
think can prove the case of their client's. Justice should 
not only be done but it should also seem to be done. The 
government's action of 15 May has deprived the counsel 
for Balbir Singh and Kehar Singh the right to lead their 
arguments the way they thought would be in the best 
interests of their clients. 

The Thakkar Commission is also enquiring into the 
security lapses'which led to Mrs Gandhi’s murder. Is it 
not in the national interest that the facts be known and 
the guilty punished? This policy of hide-and-seek puts 
the Rajiv Gandhi establishment in the dock. In a 
democracy, free access to information is a pre-requisite. 
By b&nning free flow of itiformation, the government has 
given a sturtning'blow to a system which has thrived as a 
democracy since 1947. » 

A few days before the ordinance was promulgated, an 
unusual decision was taken by the Lok Sabha 
secretariat; the voting pattern in the Muslim Bill debate 
was to be kept secret. Whose intereit was being safe¬ 
guarded by the decision? The practiA so far has been 
that whenever a division vote is tak^, a photocopy of 
the voting pattern is made available to the press. Is it not 
in the national interest that the people should be 
informed, through the media, about voting patterns in 
parliamentary debates? Don’t the people have the right 
to know how their representatives voted when a crucial 
Bill was passed? Only one interest can be safeguarded by 
withholding the voting pattern from the press: the ego of 
the ruling party- Despite.the lyhip, a substantial number 
of Congress(l) MPs had abstained from voting that day. 



As per the Anti-Defection Act (which incidentally was 
the first piece of legislation brought forward by Rajiv 
Gandhi after he became Prime Minister), all those MPs 
who defied the whip would lose their membership of the 
Lok Sabha. By keeping the voting pattern secret, the 
Congress(I) party in Parliament is being saved from the 
embarrassment of identifying the errant MPs. Why is 
action not being taken against them? Elementary. A 
large number of scats will have to be put up for 
by-elections if these MPs are expelled—and the ruling 
party prefers to stay away from the polling booths for 
the time being. 

A few weeks back, Sunday reported about the marble 
palace which the Congress(I) vice-presideTlt,-Arjun 
Singh, has built. We have received a number of letters 
from our readers, but surprisingly there has been no 
reaction either from Arjun Singh or his party. When 
serious allegations are made about a politician, what 
should we presume from their silence? The expulsion of 
Pranab Mukherjee overshadowed our expose. By now 
things have settled down and Arjun Singh should have 
had the opportunity to react to our report, t he “clean” 
image which Rajiv Gandhi attempts to project receives a 
setback every time charges of corruption go unnoticed. 

Week after week, in these columns, we have been 
pointing out the aberrations which are creepihg trf. It 
may be a discordant note, considering that npthing is 
heard from other quarters of the print media. Surpri¬ 
singly, even in set ious cases like the decision to withhold 
the Muslim Bill voting pattern from the‘press, andtt he 
promulgation of the ordinance regarding the commis¬ 
sions of' enquiry, the press by and large has kept mum. 
The intention of this writer is not to be an alarmist. The 
prime loyalty of the print media has to be jfowgrds |he 
readers. If attempts are made to curb the media’s ri]^t 
to know, then the assault is basically aimed at curbing 
the readers’ right to information. But for the aberrhtibn 
of the 19 months of the Emergency, the Indian press has 
a glorious tradition of preserving the people’s right to 
information. By official acts this vital right is being 
curbed. And the print media seems to be acquiesqingjn 
this dangerous move by keeping quiet when thqye is no 
reason to do so. 
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deiwnstrate lead^rstiiiy worldwlda, 
fn techrtoloflV and research, 
Innovation and quality, in popularity 
am'ongst users and performance on 
world race^tracks. 

The largest eartnmover tyre; the 
tyre that landed on the mooa the 
largest-selling car tyre In the world 
- each one IS a Goodyear l 

Right here in India Goodyear lead 
with Power Cushion. Thetym you 
have made an unquestioned leader. 
WeiUhat's Goodyear The finest the 
world over. As Power Cushion Is in 
India 

And with all reason. 

. Oeeoer ana wider Thead: More 
r on the tread than any other 


Computer chips in for more 
mileage, more safety. 

Power cushion's computer- 
perfected tread design ensures 
greater grip, more comfort more 
safety as tread adjusts 
automatically to road profile 
unique Arrow-Head Design 
FOr a quicker start-stop, lowei 

rolling resistance more 
fuel saving 

■3-T Nylon casing 

Resilient and abrasion 
resistant casing that 
ensures more retreads 
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You Want to Bflcome 
^ Writer? 

. Being a writer of sorts,, lots of young 
Dpeople solicit my advice before 
launching on literary careers. Their 
solicitations are usually accompa¬ 
nied by stuff they have written but 
failed to place with a journal or a 
publisher. What in fact they come to 
me for is not advice but assistance to 
have their names put in print. Not 
being an editor of any paper I ex¬ 
press my helplessness, try hard to 
evade the burden of reading their 
manuscripts and passing judgments 
on them. I warn them of the hazards 
of taking up writing as a career. Far 
from being fun, it is a pain in the 
arse. The struggle is hard; rewards, if 
any, come a long time later and are 
measly. 

Having been through the mill and 
reaped a meagre harvest of past 
labours, I can weigh the pros and 
cons of living by writing. The one 
positive aspect is that your success or 
failure is not -measured by the 
amount of money you make. Good 
books seldom make good money; bad 
( books often become best-sellers. 
Good books earn you respect and 
prestige—what the. French call suc¬ 
cess tie estime. If you are not starv¬ 
ing, this kind of success is more 
rewarding than a whopping royalty 
cheque. Another pro-point about a 
literary career is tltat you can get 
away with a lot of eccentricities. You 
can be as shabbily dressed as you 
like; in fact the shabbier, the more 
credit you’ll earn as a writer. You can 
get away with unpunauality, rude¬ 
ness and drunkenness. Somehow 
I^ple expect writers to be incon¬ 
siderate, brash and high., 

What I have said before applies 
equally to artists, musicians, dancers 
and others enjgaged in what are 
known as creative pursuits. 1 would 
have much rather become a painter 
or a musician tharc. a writer-but I 
realised early enouj^ while dabbling 
in them that I would be an absolute 
flop. 1 have found a kindred spirit in 
Hvelyn Waugh who also started off 
trying to be an artist before he 
^ned to journalism and novel writ- 
mg. The justification he gives for 
Tbanging his profession ms^cs good 
sense. "Painting is messy; music is 
noisy; end the applied arts and crafts 
require a certain amount of skill. 
But writing is clean, quiet and can be 
done anywhere at any time by any¬ 
one. All .you need is some ink, a piece 
of paper, a pen and some vague 
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knowledge of spelling. .Even the last 
is not essential if you employ a 
competent typist.” 

Waugh has more encouraging 
things to say about a literary career. 
“All you haVe to do is to write 
‘Chapter One’ at the head of your 
paper and from then onwards for 
better or worse you are an author. 
Many people never get further than 
that.” He is right. 1 have quite a few 
Indian friends who were going to 
write “The Novei” on India. To do so 
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they took long leave from tbeii jobs, 
Irought expensive stationery, shar¬ 
pened many pencils, .smoked away 
hundreds of cigarettes and drank 
gallons of black coffee working out 
their plots. Nothing followed. Such 
periodic writing fever used to over¬ 
whelm my triend Krishna Sbtingloo. 
One time he sought nty opinion on 
the title of the novel he proposed to 
write: “Woman with Gtdden Breasts! 
What do you think?” 1 replied that 
the title had the makings of a best¬ 
seller and asked what was ii going to 
be about. Shungloo sat back with a 
sigh of relief and lit another 
cigarette. “1 haven’t vet thought ab¬ 
out that. Only the title.” Tbat was 
more than 20 yc-ars ago. The woman 
•Still awaits Shungloo'*.- arti.siic fin¬ 
gers to guild her bo.sorn. 

Waugh advise.s would-be aoihtirs fo 
start with a biography. He cautioned 
them against picking hitle-known 
heroes about whom nothing had lieen 
written. Such biographies do not get 
noticed because editois have not 
heard about them and those who 
have to decide wliether «i not to 
review them are itkely to have 
thought of writing about them and 
likely to know as much and therefore 
tear the book apart. Whereas if you 
write the biography of Shakespeare 
or Bonaparte, both editors and re¬ 
viewers will feel much more at ease 
and let you off charitably with bana¬ 
lities like “coming to the task with 
youthful exuberance hut mature, 
judgment”. 

My advice would be to si.iit with 
an honest autobiography or an auto 
biography with fictional .sugar 
coating. Most first novels ate tn any 
case based on personal expei iences. 
It is never too early (and far too often 
too late) to write an autobiography. 
Any writer worth his ink is liktily to 
know more about himself than char¬ 
acters he manufactures. 

Waugh also had a prescription for 
ensuring sales of one’s first publica¬ 
tion. “Good reviews yield marginal 
results. The important thing is to 
make people talk about it.” What ymi 
do to get people talking about you 
doesn't matter. “Try to swim the 
channel; get unjustly arrested in a 
public park; disappear”, advised 
Waugh. I can suggest easier ways of 
becoming hot topic of gossip circles. 
Say a few nasty (but true) things 
about people in powei, particularly 
editors or fat, ugly women journal¬ 
ists. Be sure they will make asses of 
themselves trying to run you down. 
Everyone will be talking well -about 
you. 







Smart Alyque Scores...Fiiially! 


T ake a bow, Alyque f’adamsee— 
Tarantula Tanzi is a winner all 
the way! The best thing Theatre 
Croup has done in years. 1 was so 
tempted to walk upto ‘Smart’ Alyque 
after the performance to tell him 
how much we’d enjoyed his latest 
play...but this time, I wisely decided 
to can the compliments. The last time 
I had made the grave error of spoil 
taneously (rashly? I dashing off a few 
lines of genuine appreciation after 
seeing Evita. he had come down on 
me like a ton of bricks for saying I’d 
actually hud fun at his musical. 
Maybe I shouldn’t have used the 
phrase “I really enjoyed Evita", 
since it made him see red. lie had 
loped upto me and through clenched 
teeth declared, “1 was trying to make 
a serious statement through Evjm. 
What do you mean you enjoyed it’ If 
I’d wished to merely entertain I 
would have produced Pajama 
Game .” I must be dumb or some¬ 
thing... was there supposed to be a 
difference between the two? Phew!! 
So, I write this with my heart in my 
mouth. Perhaps Tanzi too was mak 
ing a serious statement...in which 
case 1 need to Brush up on my 
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vocabulary. All I know is that we had 
a great time watching it—and in 
Alyquf’s place. I’d be saying “thank 
you”. There I’ve done it again!! 

Tanzi i.s set in a wiestling ring 
...that makes it the most appropriate 
inaugural production for the spank- 
ingly new Tisco Jubilee Kx- 
perimental Theatre. We saw it on the 
day Russi (Tisco) Mody was present 
as the chief guest. The introductory 
.speeches turned out to be mutual 
admiration anthems. Russi (if I may 
be allowed the familiarity everybody 


exercises with Mr Mody) talked of 


his 62-year-old friendship with Jam 
shed Bhabha and opened his speech 
by saying, “I am not here because I 



AKcncn-omtheplay Tuwmla Tanzi 


possess any special artistic merit. I 
just happen to be the guy who’s 
coughed up the dough.” Twenty-five 
lakhs in this case. Which would have 
been a neat, stylish comment had the 
“dough” been Mr Mody’s. It’s one 
thing to reach for your pocket and 
come out with the hot stuff for a 
project you believe in or wish to 
promote. It’s another to get your 
company to sanction the amount 
(hello, tax exemptions!) and then hog 
all the glory for the magnanimous 
gesture. That being the case here, 
Russi could hardly claim the honour 
of being the sucker who had been 
conned by an old friend into passing 
up the lolly. After several “in” jokes 
aimed good-humouredly at each 
other...the show finally got on the 
road. ' 

The row behind us had 7 isco labels 
stuck on the chairs and I noticed two 
upholstered foam cushions had been 
thoughtfully arranged for the seats 
occupied by Russi and Jamshed 
(which were promptly whisked away 
and wrapped up in brown paper by 
two well-trained slaves, immediately 
after the show). Otherwise, it was a 
standard first day audience, the 
usual mix of ad types, arty types, 
media types and socialites. The star 
of the evening was the Experimental | 
Theatre itself. Innovative, imagina¬ 
tive and bursting with potential, 1 
can confidently predict that it will 
soon become THE venue for “in” 
happenings in Bombay, overshadow¬ 
ing its ‘Big Brother’ next door, the 
main Tata Theatre, which will be 
demoted to second-class status like 
Cinderella's ugly sister. 

Tanzi is based on a play by Claire 
Luckham and is all about the battle 
between the sexes literally fought 
out in a wrestling ring. It traces 
‘Tanzi’s’ transformation—the many 
stages in her life—from an unwanted 
female child of crazy parents, to the 
innocent schoolgirl bullied and bat¬ 
tered by an ag^essive schoolmate, to 
the doormat-wife of a professional 
wrestler, to the jilted wife of a two- 
timing husband, to her final triumph 
in the wrestling ring of life. Karla 
Singh as ‘Tanzi’ scores a major vic¬ 
tory-vulnerable, sexy and eventual¬ 
ly tantalisingly tough, Karla convin¬ 
cingly goes through the eieven-round 
performance in smashing, futuristic 
costumes designed by Shabnam 
Kashyap. (I’d never heard of her- 
...but now that I have seen her work, 
rU make pretty sure, everybody else 
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doe^ But the pei son who had me 
whistling for more was not Karla, but 
a lithe, feline “new find” tailed 
Monique Saint Louis who played the 
role of the haid edged ’Platinum 
li' SueM ann’s aval and toi mentor 
Wow' this girl IS dynamite What is 
she?’Jamaican, Masai, Mulatto— 
what” She combines the animal sex 
appeal of Tina Tumet, with the long, 
cat like lines of Gi ate Jones Oe 
hciously wicked and sublimely grate 
fid, Monique is the surprise item of 
this energetic, lively produttion 1 he 
end was pctfett ‘Tanzi* wins the last 
(fight to the finish) round with her 
husband. Dean Rebel, and softly 
croons, “I don’t want to be the Play 
boy dream 1 don’t want to be a 
Women’s Lib queen ” At the end of 
her number, in a charming and 
touching leversal of roles, she picks 
up Mean Dean and the two of them 
swirl round and round in slow 
motion the lights dim, the sound 
track soars and the people in the 
audience brush back their tears 

Faisa Vasool! 

S traight after the exhilarating 
perience provided by 7an/i, we 
walked into a room full of Bombay’s 



Monique Saint-Louis 


most beautiful women—dozens of 
thiin Gulshan Ewing, the indeiatig 
able giver of a thousand parties (as 
editoi ofLve’s Weekly and Star & 
S/ylethtre’s no dearth of legit occa 
sions) always manages to collect the 
most stunning faces and figures for 
hfci innumet able evenings No won 
del one finds such a congregation of 
stag guys walking around hungrily m 
>cau h of kabahs, murgis and bak 
us (and that s mute than a meie 
metaphor) T bese hai d up Johnnies 
will go anywhei e for free food, booze 
and broads We were over an hour 




late and enreied bang in the middle 
of a fashion show On st.ige were 
Bombay’s leading models doing a 
wild jhatak matak mupa type mim 
her in glittei ing clothes I hei e wci e 
at least thi ec beauty queens and ten 
aspii mg starlet s float ing at ound, 
once again in shiny clothes All of 
them sported identical metallic 
make up and glared expi essions 
On stagi the models i hanged into 
still moie glutei ing ouilits and 
appeared together for the finald 
Earlier we’d caught sight of them 
scampering like ilightened rabbits, 
from the stage to the diessing room, 
their c lothes and hair flying behind 
them But on parade, they were pic 
tuies of poise as they perlormed a 
mini (abaret for an audience consist¬ 
ing mainly of dtuoling, diunk and 
goggle eyed men crowding around 
the tamp I atei, when the lights 
came on, the attention of the diool 
ers was diverted in addition to 
those luscious models they now had 
IVsoapstaistogareat that is, 
those of them who found Rohmi 
Hattangadi gare wotthv Anyone, I 
guess, will do fur hard ups I’m told 
these days models make good money 
foi these sort of shows So do cabaret 
girls 
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OPINION 



Double Standards 


T he Ulegal liaison of Madhavrao 
Scindia with a West German firm 
has shocked not only the government 
but the common people as well 
(Madhavrao Scindia in the Dock, 
4~10 May). Alt the more shocking is 
the attitude of the enforcement 
directorate of the Government of 
India. Although Mr Scindia’s connec¬ 
tion has been well established, he 
has been neither questioned nor 
chargesheeted. Perhaps, the govern¬ 
ment now believes that the raids on 
the Kirloskars have misfired. 
Subroto Kumar Nandi, Dhanbad 

• While a lot of publicity was given 
to the alleged tax evasion of 
businessmen like Kapal Mehra, Kir- 
loskars and others, the centre has 
been wary of disclosing the involve¬ 
ment of Madhavrao Scindia in Kirlos- 
kar dealings. If Kapal Mehra could 
be arrested and denied bail during 


Lost Glory 


S urbux Singh’s match reports and 
observations on India’s perform¬ 
ance in the Champions Trophy in 
Pakistan made interesting reading 
(India Returned Battered, 20—26 
April). It has been proved time and 
again that power hockey played by 
the European countries has a defi¬ 
nite advantage over the Asian style 
but India and Pakistan, past masters 
of the game, have stubbornly refused 
to change their style of plav. The 
result was the humiliating perform¬ 
ance India put up against most of the 
Euiopean contenders. 

B.N. Bose, Jamshedpur 

• Unless India sheds its traditional 
past and acquires the modern techni¬ 
ques of the game, its chances of 
regaining lost glory seems bleak. A 
tough, fast game is the need of the 
hour. 

S. Hussain. Dibruffarh 


the period of enqu^, why is another 
set of standards being followed in the 
case of Mr Scindia? 

K.S. Ramesh, Madurai 



The Sk eletons in Arjun Singh’s Cu pboar d 


MBower corrupts and absolute 
■ power corrupts absolutely.” No¬ 
where is this adage more correct 
than in the case of Arjun Singh (Raja 
Arjun Singh’s Marble Palace in the 
Wilderness, 27 April—3 May). The 
vice-president of the Congress!It 
started his career on a clean chit hut 
once in power he has started filling 
his own coffers. It remains to be .seen 
whether the Prime Minister, who 
often promises to give the country a 
clean government, takes action 
against Arjun Singh. 

John Baptista, Bhopal 

• It is high time that the Prime 
Minister did away with sycophants 
like Arjun Singh. It is ironic that a 
corrupt man like the Congress(l) 
vice-president should be asked to 
frame the code of conduct for other 
Congressmen. The investigative re¬ 
port should be provocation enough 
for the PM to start proceedings 
against Arjun Singh. 

Jamshed Siddigui, Aligarh 

• Arjun Singh is not the only one 
who has misused power and position. 
He has only continued his family 
tradition and followed the Congress 
culture. While appreciating Sunuay’s 
efforts, I think that it is a futile 
exercise since the people who could 
have persecuted Arjun Singh are 


themselves coriupi. It is said that in 
a demotracy, the ultimate power lies 
witli the people, hut since there is 
very little ciioict;, the masses will 
once again re-elect Arjun Singh. 
Alri )2 Shaheeii, .\nah (Bihar) 

• Sc'NO.w has done a commendabJe 
job by exiJOsing Arjun Singh, Rajiv 
Gandhi's much trumpeted, trusted 
aide and troubleshooter, 

R. B. Srivastava, Lucknow 

• If Arjun Singh has spent Rs 60 
lakhs to build a house, one can only 
imagine the amount of money he has 
earned through dubious deals. Fi¬ 
nance minister V.P, Singh is carrying 
out raids on industrialists,- filmstars 
and government officials to unearth 
blackmoney. But why is he allowing 
politicians to go scot-free? Even 
when such damaging reports are pub¬ 
lished, the authorities chose to keep 
silent. Is it because most of the 
politicians have skeletons in their 
cupboards? 

Ram Pass, Mysore 

• Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
trusted man has also let him down. 
The cover story has reaffirmed my 
belief that it is difficult to find an 
honest politician nowadays. 1 wonder 
what is A»jun Singh’s reaction to the 
charges levelled against him. 

V. Sagar, New Delhi 


• It is a pity that the man Rajiv 
Gandhi trusts so much and who has 
been given the task to cleanse the 
Congress party is himself corrupt. 
Arjun Singh may be an efficient 
administrator but that does nut mean 
that he can misuse public money. 
The marble palace which he built, 
is a monument to corruption. 

B. Ganesh, Jamshedpur 

• The expose on Arjun Singh left me 
shucked and disturbed. This is no 
rags to riches story of a mafia don of 
Bombay but the saga of a person 
whom 1, and numerous others, mis¬ 
took as a paragon of virtue, decorum 
and honesty. This is not the story of 
Robin Hood and his merry men but 
the tale of how a number of dishonest 
people are looting the nation. The 
cover story reminds me of a poem: 

Too idhar udhar kee baat na kar 
Yeh bataah qaafiiab kyon luta? 
Mujhey rehzano say gharaz na- 
been 

Teri rehberee ka saavaal hai. 
(Don’t talk to me about this and 
that 

I ask why uur caravan was looted? 
I am nut concerned with high¬ 
waymen 

It is your leadership that I ques¬ 
tion) 

S. K. Musharan, Lucknow 
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OPINION 


aj Kapoor deserved the coverage 
Sunday gave him. The Last 
Mughal (4—10 May) is not only a 
showman par excellence, he is an 
institution by himself in the Hindi 
film industry. The article was a treat 
while the photographs brought out 
the tenacity and sincerity in the man. 
Raj Kapoor will certainly be missed 
once he quits the industry. I hope 
Sunday publi.shes more such pieces. 

Rajvir Grewal. Calcutta 


The One-man Industry 


• It was a pleasure to go through the 
memories of Raj Kapoor. Though 
many are bound to find Autobiogra¬ 
phy of Awara distasteful and amoral, 
1 think that the great showman was 
only being true to himself. I welcome 
many more such revealing articles 
Pi.jush Kanti Sayak, Calcutta 

* In an otherwise comprehensive 
article, I was surprised to find that 
not even a cursory reference was 
made to the legendary singer. 


Who Says It’s Plagiarism! 


T he article It’s a Boy (16—22 March) 
is almost a word by word reproduc¬ 
tion of an article contributed by me 
and published in the Indian Council 
of Medical Research (ICMR) bulle¬ 
tin. 1 was extremely shocked to see 
Sunday’s special correspondent re¬ 
producing someone else’s work with¬ 
out any reference to the original 
author or to the journal. 

What is of greater concern, howev¬ 
er, is that the correspondent has 
taken the trouble of changing half-a- 
dozen sentences in the original arti¬ 
cle. Tn the process, wherever changes 
have been made facts have been 
misrepresented. I had written: 
“Some traditional systems believe in 
the possibility of a pregnant woman- 
...child of weaker sex." The corres¬ 
pondent has deemed it fit to change 
this into ; “Indian myths too abound 
in this: it was believed that if...girl 
child would be born.” We are not 
talking about myths here, but of 
traditional systems of medicine like 
Ayurveda and of methods which are 
being practised in recognised 
teaching institutions of this system. 
On page 69, the last sentence of the 
first paragraph reads; “But no one 
knows if sperms separated by such 
brute-force method would be able to 
fertilise the egg.” I wonder, how 
familiar is the correspondent with 
centrifi^ation (the procedure refer¬ 
red to is very mild which certainly 
takes into account the viability and 
the mobility of sperms which are 
.ewential for fertilisation). Another 
distortion is regarding ’vaccination’. 
‘' It is not a feasible proposition to 
vaccinate the individual with an 
appropriate antigen to beget an 
offspring of the desired sex. What 
was referred to in the original article 
was the pombility of immunological 
inactivation which has to be carried 
dtit in vitro. 

Dt Vaui C, Hegde, Itutitute for Re- 


. 


search in Reproduction, Bombay 

Our science correspondent replies; 
The report It’s a Boy is in fact 
extracted from the bulletin which 
ICMR sends to all news media orga¬ 
nisations. The bulletins periodically 
carry articles on research being con¬ 
ducted by ICMR and new.spapcrs 
help to popularise such research 
work. As such it should nor be consi¬ 
dered as plagiarism. I, however, re¬ 
gret for nor mentioning the source of 
the article, although the name of 
your institute was mentioned at the 
time of writing. I did not know who 
wrote the ai tide ip the ICMR bulle¬ 
tin. This information was buried at 
the end of the article after the list of 
teferences and I failed to notice it. 
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Mukesh. Cinegoers of yesteryear will 
lecall that Mukesh rendered most of 
the songs for Raj Kapoor. 

J.R. Laroiya, NOIDAlUP) 

• Is Sunday running out of political 
and investigative stories? There are 
scores of film magazines to cake care 
of Raj Kapoor; Sunday should con¬ 
centrate on graver problems con¬ 
fronting the nation. 

M, j'l, Obeda, Kendrapara (Orissa) 


IMian Rapiuiz el 

T hu picture of Lalsangzuati Sailo 
wius an old one but the write-up. 
tlimigh brief, was superb (Spotlight, 
Locks, Her Key to Fame. 9—15 
March). I would like to share some 
moie inforniution, that I collected on 
her. with the readers. Her story and 
pliorogiaph have been published in 
several leading magazines and news- 
Itapeis of the country including The 
Times of India. Bombay and The 
Statesman. Delhi. Around .500,000 
copies of a bottklet on her, entitled 
Her Father was a Headhunter, have 
been published by Lorry Lutz, editor 
of Power magazine, California, USA, 
in 1980. It is surprising that she has 
not found a place in the Guinness 
Book of World Records. 

Ms Lallhangpuii. Aizawl 

• The 82-inch long hair of the Indian 
Rapiinzel, Lalsangzuati Sailo, is an 
amazing spectacle. It will be a real 
treat if a major story can be done on 
her. Her life amidst the enchanting 
people of Mizoram will provide in¬ 
teresting reading material. Ms 
Sailo’s colour photograph on the Sun- 
das' cover and more pictures of her, 
striking different poses, in the body 
of the magazine are bound to attraa 
the attention of readers and provide 
a welcome change from routine arti¬ 
cles on politicians. 

John J. Dickie, Dibrugarh (Assam) 

•Looking at the photograph of Lal- 
sangzuali Sailo, the first thing that 
struck me was her magnificent hair. 
The next thing that attracted me was 
her simple, tribal face that seemed to 
beckon fellow Indians to speak out 
on her behalf to try and compel the 
authors- of Guinness Book of World 
Records to recognise her worth. If 
her name is entered m the Guinness 
Book of World Records, surely it 
would be a matter of immense joy 
and honour for the people df India. 
Nripesh Banikya, Guwahati 
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After H^lde, Who? 


The Karnataka chief minister, Ramakrishna Hegde, has been dogged by 
ill-health in recent times. Though he would like to quit, he is unable to do 
so as he has not groomed a successor. Chidanand Rajghatta analyses the 
quandary of the chief minister 


T he reluctant chief minister. That 
is the tag that Kamakrishna 
Hegde carries these days. For 
several months now it has been 
known in the inner circles of the 
Janata Party and among Hedge’s 
close friends that the Karnataka 
chief minister has been wanting to 
step down. The oppt^rtunity came in 
February this year when the Karna¬ 
taka High Court indicted the Hegde 
government in the arrack bottling 
case. Hegde grabbed the opportunity 
and quit. A week later he was back 
on the job-“-forced to go back from 
his stand by circumstances that had 
all the trappings of a melodrama 
more suited to his friend and col¬ 
league in neighbouring Andhra 
Pradesh, N.T. Rama Rao. The head¬ 
line writers dubbed it “drama” and 


the intelligentsia called it a “farce”. 
But,for this remarkable man, what 
most politicians would consider a 
moment of triumph became a mo¬ 
ment of failure and humiliation. To 
friends, he confessed that his return 
as chief minister of Karnataka was 
the most disastrous move in his poli¬ 
tical career. 

For weeks after that fiasco, 
Ramakrishna Hegde’s heart was not 
in the job and every action betrayed 
the fact. His cabinet colleagues 
found him “listless” and the top 
bureaucracy felt he was “disin¬ 
terested”. Hegde himself appeared 
to be undergoing a personal trauma. 
In private conversation he agonised 
over the fact that he was cornered 
into returning as chief minister. 
Then.in March, Hegde’s already sus¬ 


pect health received another setback. 
He suffered a back strain in Bihar 
when his car braked sud¬ 
denly and the ailment was later di¬ 
agnosed as a slipped disc. Hegde 
was forced to rest in Delhi for almost 
a month. And when he returned to 
Bangalore he was put away for 
another month at the St. John’s Hos¬ 
pital. He returned to his residence on 
13 May, exactly two months after the 
mishap in Bihar. Inadequate rest and 
a constant .stream of visitors meant 
he had not yet fully recovered from 
his ailment. Moreover, the slipped 
disc was the latest addition to a 
history of back problems—from 
spondylitis to a pinched sciatic 
nerve-^that he had suffered earlier 
(during the Emergency), and at the 
age of 59, recovery would be slow. 



Ramakrishmi Hegde undergoing treatment for slipped disc 
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While at the St. John’s Hospital, 
Hegde convened a cabinet meeting 
in his ward; iwrhaps the first to be 
ftheld in a hospital. The chief minister 
presided over the meeting from his 
’ bed. When he went home a week 
later there was another cabinet 
meeting, this time at his residence. 
But the results only strengthened the 
impression that the chief minister 
would not be at the helm for long. He 
asked many of his colleagues to look 
into important files themselves and 
he had a general air of detachment in 
the proceedings. 

Hegde’s reasons for wanting to 
quit are many and varied, but now, 
clearly, the pressure of work under 
failing health is number one on the 
list. For the fittest of men, a dislo¬ 
cated disc needs at least 12 weeks to 
get into groove again. Hegde has now 
had a painful rest for that period, but 
his agony has been amplified by a 
constant stream of “well-wishers”, 
many of whom have not hesitatedto 
ask for favours. Confined to a hori¬ 
zontal position, he has had to look 
through a hundred files a day to 
infuse confidence in the people who 
elected him that he is still capable of 
putting in work. And there are speci¬ 
fic reports that he does not like the 
torture he has had to undergo. 

In the beginning of May, there was 
a wedding in the Hegde family. On 11 
May, his niece Medha was to be 
married in Siddapur. Strung to his 
bed in St. John’s Hospital, Hegde (a 
true family man) could not make it to 
the wedding. To his cousin, Ganesh 
Hegde (whose daughter’s wedding it 
was), he wrote: “I have never felt 
more helpless in my life. This is the 
last marriage in our family to be 
performed by our generation and 
here I am laid up in a hospital.” On 
the day before the marriage, Hegde 
called up the bride to convey his 
wishes and witnesses say he broke 
down. 

Besides his own statements to that 
effect, there are other circumstantial 
evidences also to indicate that Hegde 
will not remain chief minister for 
vei^ long. In the first fortnight of 
May, he had an agency teleprinter 
(“the only piece of official machinery 
in my house,” Hegde remarked 
. laughingly) removed from his house. 
^The “Janata chief minister” also 
"went in for a Standard 2000 car for 
private use. To add to that, he 
ordered a large number of books to 
read. 

P oor health is, however, not the 
only reason why Ramakrishna 
Hegde wants to step down. To begin 
with, Hegde became chief minister of 



Hegde: getting back on his feet > 

Karnataka under unusual circumst¬ 
ances—an unexpected victory for the 
Janata-Ranga combine found them 
unprepared to take up the 
reins of power for lack of agree¬ 
ment on any one leader. Hegde was 
chosen as the consensus candidate 




much against his wishes: a feat en¬ 
gineered by S. Nijalingappa and the 
Janata Party high command. Hegde 
knew very well at that time that his 
contribution to the Janata-Ranga vic¬ 
tory was little or nothing. The men 
who combined to overthrow Gundu 
Rao were Bangarappa, Deve Gowds, 
Bommai and others. Therefore, when 
Hegde took over as chief minister, he 
made it clear that he would be 
around for about six months, after 
which the Janata-Ranga combine 
would have to find a replacement. 
Hegde’s reluctance may also have- 
had to do with the fact that he hpd 
gravitated to Delhi and imbibed 
some of Delhi’s political ethos, mak¬ 
ing him averse to state politics. 

In the event, Hegde was forced to 
stay on for a much longer period, if 
nothing else but to hold the crumb¬ 
ling Janata Party together against 
the infamous toppling bids by the 
Congress(I). Hegde stitched together 
a fabulous act during the days of 
crises and before he himself knew,, 
he became some kind of a national 
hero, an image reinforced by the 
constant prattle of “value-based poli¬ 
tics”. The general degeneration of 
the country’s polity served to show 
up Hegde as a knight in shining 
armour and his prompt resignation- 
following the Janata Party’s loss in 




KamataiuCM Hcgti* wttbDeveGowdaamiJ.H. Pstd; who wW wear the mmtfc? 
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the Lok Sabha election sent his stock 
soaring high. It also helped him win 
the subsequent Assembly election. 
By then fables nf his guile and charis- 
ma were being composed every¬ 
where and hi.s pleasant look was 
plastered acioss every magazine in 
the country including the glossies, 
ilis image ut "Mr Clean” served him 
well 

All through this, the thought of 
moving back to Delhi appeared to be 
at tlie buck of Hegde's mind. In an 
interview early in 1985, Hegde cate- 
goricdUy stated that he would quit as 
chief minister before 1988 and would 
certainly not complete his full term. 






house IfMid) lie iRidtreilv 
lorge luflnher of boidbite 
.rooil; ' 


At other fora, he suggested that even 
politicians should have an age (rf 
superannuation: 60 years. Ramaik- 
rishna Hegde will be 60 on 29 Au¬ 
gust, 1986. 

It is, therefore, almost certain that 
Hegde will rdinquish office soon. 
But the tuning is what has intrigued 
most people. The biggest hurdle in 
his path is the question of succession. 
After Hegde, who? In the accom¬ 
panying interview, Hegde confesses 
that he erred in not having groomed 
a successor when he quit office in 
February this year. He assumed that 
the circumstances would force his 
colleagues to elect a new leader. But 


Waiting Ui the Wing^ 


T he immediate contender for the 
chief ministership if and when 
Mr Hegde steps down will be H.D. 
Deve tiowda, the powerful leader 
of the Vokkaliga community. Mr 
Gowda dislikes being branded a 
leader of ihi.s community (Vokkali- 
gas are predominantly landed gen¬ 
try), but the Vokkaliga legislators 
in the Janata Party treat him exclu¬ 
sively as their leader, a fact they 
assert at the slightest provocation. 

The Vokkaliga community has 
felt badly let down by the fact that 
aftei Vengal Ilanunianthaiah (and 
a few months’ dispensation by 
Vadilal Manjappa), no Vokkaliga 
has occupied the chief ministerial, 
gaddi. In fact, after the integration 
of the state oil a lingui.stic basis in 
1956, the Vokkaliga influence was 
largely reduced in the state’s poli¬ 
tics. After the reorganisation, S. 
Nijalingappa. B.D. Jatti, S.R. Kanti 
and Veereiidra Patil, all Lingayat.s, 
occupied the chair until Devaraj 
Urs exploded the myth that only 
Lingayats could rule the state. Mr 
Urs ruled the .state for eight unin¬ 
terrupted years. Since then two 


Brahmins have made it to the chief 
piinister's post; R. Gundu Rao and 
Ramakrishna Hegde. 

Although Mr Deve Gowda is the 
hot favourite to step into Mr 
Hegde’s shoes, it is the Lingayats 
who are, numerically, the most 
powerful group in the Janata 
Legislature Party. There are 47 
Lingayat legislators and most of 
them owe allegiance to Somappa 
Rayappa Bommai, an old Janata 
warhorse. Mr Bommai, therefore, 
automatically becomes another 
contender for the chief minis¬ 
tership if Mr Hegde decides to step 
down. Although another outside 
contender, J.H. Patel, is also a Ling¬ 
ayat, he does not command the 
loyalty of many legislators of his 
caste. 

Much as one abhors the mention 
of casteism in politics, equations 
based on caste are a harsh reality in 
Karnataka, as in many other states. 
Despite their best intentions, Mr 
Deve Gowda, Mr Bommai and Mr 
Patel are the children of caste poli¬ 
tics, inheritors of a wretched sys¬ 
tem that refuses to go away even in 


the face of “the march to the 21st 
century”. And this is where Ramak¬ 
rishna Hegde came in. Mr Hegde 
did not belong to any major caste 
group, nor did he have a power base 
in Karnataka when he became the 
chief minister in 1983. He (was 
chosen as a consensus candidate 
to avoid a clash between the 
two major communities, Lingayats 
and Vokkaligas. Today, he has 
emerged as a leader of the whole 
state and in the 1985 Assembly 
elections, he virtually won from 
every one of the 138 seats by proxy. 

Two other outside candidates 
who could succeed Mr Hegde are 
Abdul Nazeer Sab and B. Rachiah, 
the first a Muslim and the second a 
highly respected scheduled caste 
politician. Soon after Mr Hegde was 
re-elected earlier this year, the 
chief minister chose Mr Rachiah 
and Nazeei Sab as ministers in the 
‘first phase. Perhaps it was his way 
of expressing disapproval of Mr. 
Deve Gowdtfsand Mr Bommai’s 
caste base. Again, when Mr Hegde 
stepped down following the High 
Court verdict in the a track bottling 



(Fnirn 1 to r) J.H. Paid, H. Rachiah. Deve Gowda, Abdul Nazeer 5abaiid'$4l- Bommai 
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given the history of caste groupings 
in the Janata Party, it was improb¬ 
able: a lesson Hegde learnt at great 
, cost to his political reputation. 

Hegde resigned in February and 
virtually exiled himself in Delhi. 
There, with Janata Party president 
Chandrashekhar, be explored the 
possible names of a successor. There 
were five in the list: Deve Gowda, 
Bommai, J.H. Patel. B. Rachiah and 
Nazeer Sab. They were .summoned to 
Delhi “for consultations”. All but! 
Nazeer turned up. Nazeer, in fact, 
would have been the ideal comprom¬ 
ise candidate, but he is a man of 
astonishing modesty. Rachiah is old 


Hegde'sreaiMiislilH 


clearly, failing fteatth la 

number one on tile lint. 
Confining Hegde to 
Kametaka^elso suited the 
designs ef orany of Ilia 
Jana^ Party colleagues ... 


and has health problems. The other 
three, Deve Gowda, Bommai and 
Patel, had enough cards against each 
other to bring down the Janata goV'. 
ernment if any one of them took 
over. Besides, were not the legisla- 
tors back home shouting for Hegde. 

Hegde begged and implored to fate, 
relieved. Butrin the face of a Jack of 
an ideal and non-controversial suC' ; 
cessor, he had little option left but to 
return as chief mitii.'iter. Besides,, 
confining Hegde to Karnataka also 
suited the designs of many of his 
Janata Party colleagues in Delhi. 
Hegde returned home as chief minis¬ 
ter to what was supposedly a euphor> 


case, it seemed that he wanted 
Nazeer Sab to succei'd him. Con¬ 
sidering his untainted reputation 
and enormous experience in poli¬ 
tics, B. Rachi.ih would have been, 
the ideal choice, but the veteran 
leader of the scheduled caste suf¬ 
fers from indifferent health. In fact, 
in 198.1, he was one of the “prob¬ 
ables” but Mr Baugarappa objected 
to his leadership on the grounds of 
his poor health. 

’ A new development in the Janata 
• Party is the emergence of a power- 
fuf ginger group comprising about 
95 legislators who do not want to be 
just pawns in the power game. 
Recently, they went to ihe extent of 
asking Mr Hegde to prune his team 
on the basis of performance and 
sack the inefficient and corrupt 
ministers. They even named a few 
of these corrupt ministers. This 
group will cerfiiiply have a say in 
the matter of who should succeed 
Mr Hegde. 

If the criteria is loyalty to the 
party, then both Mr Bommai and 
Mr Deve Gowda are matchless in 
that matter. They have been the 
backbone of the partv since its 
inception. They nurtured the party 
when Mr Hegde himself was in 
Delhi as general secretary of the 
Janata Party. In the 1978 elections 
to the state Assembly, 59 were 
elected on the Janata ticket, but 
within two years, the strength of 
the Janata Party in the Assembly 
^ fell to just 13. Even the demoralis- 
. ing defections did not deter the two 
leaders of the Lingayat and Vokka- 
liga lobbies and their ioyalty finally 
paid them rich dividends. 

Abdul Nazeer Sab has made his 
Way up to number three in the 
Hegde cabinet through sheer hard 
work. Although lately there have 
been whispers that run counter to 


his clean image, Nazeer Sab is by 
far the most outstanding performer 
in the Hegde team. He is a Muslim 
but, for once, his performance as 
the rural development minister in 
Karnataka put his caste and politic¬ 
al background to discount (he is 
originally from the Congress). 
Though he has not won a direct 
election so far, he has been very 
popular in the rural areas because 
of his keen interest in providing 
drinking water to the villages. The 
far-reaching zilla parishad and 
mandal panchayat reforms leading 
to the decentrali-sation of political 
power in the state are his brain¬ 
child. Though he is not too keen to 
run for the chief ministerial post, 
he could be a compromise candi¬ 
date (like he was for the presi¬ 
dentship of Kranti Ranga when S. 
Bangarappa and J.H. Patel fought 
for the post after the death of Mr 
Drs). A well-read, self-made man, 
Nazeer Sab enjoys immense popu¬ 
larity, next only to that enjoyed by 
Mr Hegde. When Mr Hegde res¬ 
igned recently following the arrack 
bottling case judgement, Nazeer 
Sab was also summoned to Delhi 
along with the other contenders for 
the CM’s post by the party high 
command, but Nazeer Sab refused 
to go. 

J.H. Patel was a follower of the 
late Shataveri Gopala Gowda, a 
well-known socialist who fought for 
the rights of the landless poor. 
Known for his sense of humour and 
cryptic remarks; he is a parlia¬ 
mentarian of repute. A member of 
the Lok Sabha who represented the 
Praja Socialist Party in the Fifties, 
he, however, does not enjoy a large 
following. But he. could be a com¬ 
promise choice if the situation de¬ 
mands it. 

Except for Mr Bomiflai, all the 


contenders belong to the old My¬ 
sore region. Mr Bommai belongs to 
the integrated area, Uttara Karna¬ 
taka. The Janata Party is an rnnal- 
gamation of politicians from sever¬ 
al parties like, the former CongreS- 
s(0), Jana Sangh, socialists of diffe¬ 
rent varieties,. Congressmen of va¬ 
rious shades and Devaraj Drs’ 
Kranti Ranga. Fortunately, the par¬ 
ty has shed its background. So, 
anyone who succeeds Mr Hegde 
will not be a man belonging to the 
Congress(O) or the Krahti Ranga. 
He would just be a Janata man. 
However, to place the facts on re¬ 
cord, Mr Bommai and Mr Deve 
Gowda have been with Mr Hegde 
all along from their .Congress(O) 
days, whereas, IVfr Rachiah, Nazeer 
Sab and J.H. Patel joined the party 
through the Kranti Ranga in 1983. 

Mr Hegde was a minister in the 
Nijalingappa ministry when he was 
just 29 years pld. He was not 
groomed to be the chief minister, 
but leaders like Nijalingappa and 
Veerendra Patil had foreseen chief 
minister material in him and 
assigned him important tasks accor¬ 
dingly. Likewise, Mr Hegde too has 
some young ministers who have 
been assigned major portfolios like 
agriculture, transport, industries, 
irrigation, rural development and 
information. These youngsters are 
dynamic, and have shown remark¬ 
able progress in their departments, 
They are: M.P. Prakash, P.G.R. Sm- 
dhia, R.V. Deshpande, Basav'araj 
Patil, B.R. Yavagal and Dr Jeevaraj 
Alva. They do not have any caste 
tags attached to them. None of 
them is chief minister material 
yet. They have many more years in 
politics and can take their own time 
to mature. But, it is they who can 
tilt the balance on any side. 

4 SpaeU Carr Mp o n amn 
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INmn aiid Oulf? 


* » *K 


O ir<^e particular weekend evwrjr 
year legislatcrs from diHarant 
poiuical parties in Karnataka taka 
tkna off from the rough and tumkla 
of politics and plunge into afaivol 
fun and games: a two-day jambotaa 
" tkat pits a Congras«(l) mUk agalaat 
fk Jfanata legislator in a m^dlt 
..wrestling matdiv or seas a ina 
ab^KM) legislator aiwuad in a 
‘/phurpong showdown, na man hf- 
, 1^3 ^ novel lagtslatom day* 9 
„jR;^a]triikna Hegda, who fitm oOf 
^leatved vtha idad wlwn m 9Wi f 
mlniltar in tha Nijiiiitgapp# 
oaimmt. Tha idea of tdi^ton day 
^ad tffr anmy yaaia aftar 
‘ Hadda quit mam pajHica, hut widi 
w ratu^ dm ttaat nak onta again 


valonadamstaforthagood things 
in Una) In tha Sixties ha was known ' 
as • swiimar) A sybarite on the » 
cadmail O&cuit) Opposition tneai* 
best dubbed him the pleytx^ in die 
esdsinet' His peesion mss golf. And 
ha (im away with Fleaty of prises " 
dmdttg die latdslators day too. 

Tanoity-tturea years later, during 
the test hgbdators day, Heipe^b* 
bid quim a fiw Prims ei^iia. Dras* 
!F played 

dm rtde of LOiNl Vaarahhadra and 


nbuda Podmana (his rara^ usad 
ifuiuniiae) baeaam a winistar whan 
, ha WM Vaiy deputy mmia 

.tm'ia rim tfUalilngBppa cabinat 
whim mdy Im was an anfa^ 

sualmes m begm with, 
Cggi hi oap m el but sows ha da- 


hut ha so active Over 

again? At S9, rim Ksmtaka chief 
mhtistar is bhiet With qitite a few 
ailmanss that nmeataa to disrupt 
his llowakhig political career. No 
ana raatliy knows the extant of 
Hsgdll^imfSi. but Bor friends and 
foes aiUlm, ms recant twenmonth 
ordeal with a slipped disc has 
caused eiidlam concern. 

Bagda hhttMif traces riie decline 



luc. Hsnm m dM itMwt iicMt iHu 


ic welcome. But he was obviously 
deeply disappointed. A crowd of a 
quarter milUon heard him address a 
public meeting that evening. But the 
tadk in the middle class verandahs 
and swank living rooms was that 
Hegde had enacted a drama. Edito¬ 
rials plastered him and his popular¬ 
ity plunged perceptibly. 

Trapped thus in his own machina¬ 
tions and the shenanigans of 'the 
partv high command, Ramakrishna 
Hegde was helpless. His hurt comes 
now as much from his slipped disc as 
the mess he has made of his political 
lareer Still, when he was brought 


down by the slipped disc and subse¬ 
quent complications, Hegde must 
have nurtured a faint hope of making 
a break. But that was effectively, if 
unintentionally, sabotaged by 
another farce that took placeinPune 
the "non-election” of Chan- 
drashekhar as Janata Party presi¬ 
dent. With two parodies in a space of 
six months, Hegde can only do the 
Janata Party more damage by quit¬ 
ting right away. Besides, Hegde will 
also have to carry the fortunes of the 
Janata Party in Karnataka in the 
forthcoming gUla parishad elections 
scheduled for September. 


of his bealth to tim Emergency 
period wben he was jailed. The 
irregular meals gave him the first 
ailmenti ulcers. When he came out 
on 13 JsnUary, 1977, he wore a 
cottar round his Ueck>-<he was suf¬ 
fering from spondylitis. To round it 
off, umpiring the' feuding Janafa 
factions in wlhi gave him blood 
preaaute. > 

When he took over as chief ntittis-' 
ter of Karnataka on 10 Japuary, 
1983, he appeared lit and healthy. 
The first *>£9 of wmyy came during 
the Sabha election campaign. 
As the party's lone campaigner, the 
incessant ^vel and public speak¬ 
ing agmavated a vocal chord ail- 
mmt that had developed earlier, 
His voice frequently trailed off and 
a patch was discovered un his vocal 
chord. He went to the United States 
fbr treatment amid rumours that he 
was suffering from cancer. But the 
patch was found to be non- 
maUgnant. Electioneering during 
the Assembly polls saw renewed 
health problems. The ^oat prob¬ 
lem reappeared and he suffered 
foom exhaustion, necessitating a IS- 
day holiday in KodaikanaL Mean- 
wmle, every major tour that be 
undertook in the state caused him 
to fall sick. 

The latest setback came on 16 
March this year when the driver of 
riie car arranged by his party in 
Bihar where he was trying to r^h^ 
the final stage of phan- 
drusbekhar's padayatra, bral^the 
speeding car suddenly. BegM. dif¬ 
fered the not.so-uncommqn rin^d 
disc, which has now laid him down 
for nearly nine weeks, 'though 
Hegde promises to bounce back 
fighting fit, at 59 ^e has a tough 
task ahead. 


Sooner or later, Ramakrishna 
Hegde will make his move. The 
accompanying interview is signifi¬ 
cant for the fact that though Hegde 
never directly says he will lesign 
soon, he talks freely about his succes¬ 
sor. How many Juef ministers in the 
country talk about their succes 
sor? He will not name his successor 
to “preserve the order” in the fragile 
patty but the names are playing at 
the back of his mind. The CM at 
Karnataka will be one who “rises 
above communal and regional feel¬ 
ings and one who will carry the 
entire state with him”. Any takers? 
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‘I Have No Attachment to This 

(CM’S) POST 

flamakrishna Hegde told ChJdanand Bajghotta 


Considering the recent 

MM gfixealtii problems you have 
, MM been baring, how much Ion- 
MM ger do you think you can 
.cmmnue as cbi^ miidster? 

A: 1 am confident that in about a 
fortnight 1 can resume normal work 
even though the working hours will 
have to be restricted. My daily 
routine will have to change. 1 can 
no longer work 1648 hours like I 
used to. I am paying the price for 
overstraining myself. 

Q: Well, do you honestly believe 
it is fair or reasonable on your part 
to stick it out when you cannot take 
the strain? 

A: If I feel that I am unable to 
discharge my responsibilities or 
that I am unequal to the task in 
( terms of physical strength or stami- 
I na, then I will not continue. 

Q: So, you think you can be 
fighting fit soon? 

A: Yes, in about eight to ten 
weeks, 1 think I can undertake 
tours. 

Q: Besides the health problems, 
you have gone on record that you 
would not like to remain chief 
minister for long. In fact, the cur¬ 
rent rumour is that you are keen to 
quit again. 

A: On this question I have to 
restrain myself from making any 
statement to preserve order in the 
party. I have to obey the party high 
command. 

<?; So there is a high command in 
your party also? 

A: (Laughs) Every party has a 
high command. 

<?; We are told there is pressure 
from your family also to quit. 

A: You know, when I resigned 
earlier this year, my family was the 
happiest. And when I was forced to 
^ reconsider my decision, they were 
' I very displeased. But 1 had to put 
I fdown my personal wish at the altar 
of party discipline- 

Q: But is there any pressure now? 

A: Well, they are concerned ab¬ 
out my health. 

Q: i^y did you allow yourself to 
be fore^ into accepting the chief 
ministenhipagain? You could have 
stuck to ycm decision.., 

A: I consider it a failure of lead- 


ership. If by the departure of a 
leader a vacuum is created in the 
party, then it reflects very poorly 
on the leader. The success of a 
leader lies in providing for a 
smooth transfer and I did not pro¬ 
ject anyone. 

Q: And why did you not project 
anyone? 

A; I did not project anyone for 
two reasons: first, until recently I 
thought the time had not come. 
And, second, by doing so I did not 
want to encourage any groupism in 
the party. 

Q: Do you admit you failed in this 
sphere? 

A: Yes, I admit failure, I do. 1 
hope I have learnt from my mis¬ 
take. I would not like to commit the 
same mistake again. 

Q: Are you now grooming anyone 
to take over from you? 

A: (Smiles enigmatically, long 





pause) Actually, 1 resigned in 
February—even though 1 was legal¬ 
ly or morally not obliged to do 
so—^for two reasons. First, I vmnted 
to establish a convention not only 
for Karnataka but for the whole 
country. Such a convention the 
Congress party cannot ignore. 
Second, I thought if 1 resigned, the 
circumstances will compel the 
unanimous election of a new lead¬ 
er. I thought, that under compul¬ 
sion, my colleagues would agree on 
any one person. 

Q: Obviously they did not. What 
happened? 

A: It is very difficult for me to 
say. Each of them may have a 
different reason. You know I called 
them over to New Delhi when I 
resigned and we had this meeting 
in the presence of Chandrashekher. 
B«t they could not arrive at a 
consensus and they wanted me to 
continue. I think they were afraid 
that if I was not around there would 
be groupism in the par^. They 
were worried about the unity of the 
party. None of them wanted to take 
a risk. 

Q: Well, now surely you must 
have set your mind on someone... 

A: All I can tell you is this: he 
who will be chief minister has to be 
one who can rise above communal, 
regional and parochial levels. He 
must feel that he belongs to the 
whole state and not just a part of 
the state. He must be able to in¬ 
spire the people of the entire state. 

Q; Do any of your colleagues now 
possess these qualities? 

A: Some of my colleagues have 
the material; only they have to 
devciiop it. 

Ae There also appears to be 
afa resentment among your col¬ 
leagues that you depend more on the 
think-tank than your cabinet. 

A: There is nothing wrong in hav¬ 
ing several centres of thinking. I 
believe it is important for the state 
to have the counsel of experts on 
important issues. If a politician be¬ 
lieves he knows ever^hing, he is 
wrong. Mere grassroots knowledge is 
not enough, there must be some 
intellectual content also. There must 
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be a synthesis of idealism and prag¬ 
matism. 

Q: But there are critics in your 
cabinet like Deve Gowda who do not 
seem to af^reciatc the idea of subsi¬ 
dised schemes.. 

A; Yes. but I think he is now 
convinced about the need fot such 
programmes You .see, the green re¬ 
volution has given us an unpre¬ 
cedented foodgiains stock and enor¬ 
mous quantities arc rotting. But 50 
per cent of the population cannot 
even get two square meals a day. We 
have to subsidise their existence, 
give them purchasing power. You 
must also understand his (Deve Cow 
da’s) problem. As irrigation minister 
he wants more funds for irrigation. 
He will have to utilise the water 
resources in the state before 20(K) 
AD, otherwise the future generation 
will accuse him of having been lax 
But we have to strike a balance 
somewhere 

Q; Of late, there has been a bai 
rage of allegations against your gov 
erament. How far has it eroded the 
image of your government? 

A: It has, to a certain extent. But 1 
can tell you that most of the allegi 
tions are motivated. During the first 
two years of our rule there were no 
charges at all. Suddenly, there are a 
spate of allegations. The reason is we 
have earned a tremendous goodwill 
among people because of certain 
values we have adopted. Fur each 
one of then charges, I have 
appointed a judicial commission and 
now they make fun even at the 
appointment of commissions. But the 
judicial inquiries we have ordered 
are nor like the ones in Haryana In 
every case here, we hhve requested 
the Chief Justice ol the High Court 
to name a judge. I do not th^ink that 
in the history of this country’s poli¬ 
tics, there is an instance of a chief 
minister ordering an inquitv into an 
allegation, a flimsy one at that, 
against his own son. Then idea is 
that if you throw a lot of mud, some 
of It will stick. 

Q: Coming to yout party, do you 
think the Janata Party has grown tn 
the state during the last three years 
you have been at the helm? 

A: Well, I am sorry to say that in 
this particular matter we have 
failed. We have not succeeded in 
building a party, particularly at the 
district and the village level. Our 
party units are not very strong. 
SomehoviL^dnks to the recent poli¬ 
tical cultlro, partymen seem to be- 
heve that party work cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from power I am not surpnsed 
because this is the prevailing politic¬ 
al atmospheie in the country. 


Q: You are blaming the Congres- 
.s(I) for your own failure? 

A The political culture that exists 
today is greatly iniluenced by the 
political party that rules the country. 
The opposition is very small and its 
growth is stifled in the existing cir¬ 
cumstances It IS only d negative 
satisfaction that there has been ero¬ 
sion even in the Congress pany. 

Q: What about your party? What 
do you think of the Pune meeting 
where Chandiashekhar was re¬ 
elected president^ 

A. I was not in Pune, so I really 
don’t know what happened, but I am 
sorry people think it is all a drama. I 
met Chandrashekhar before the 
Pune meeting and I know for certain 
that he was intent on stepping down. 
In fact, in Delhi, I had told him that 
if we cannot find a compromise 
candidate, he must continue as presi¬ 
dent. 

Q- When you step down as chief 
minister he sends you a telegram 
asking you to continue, and when he 
wants to quit you want him to stay 
on. 

A: (Laughs). 

0 a Wei/, how do you rate Chan- 
m drashekhar’s leadership? He has 
been at the helm for ten years. What 
has he accomplished? 

A Chandrashekhar has many 
qualities to become the Prime Minis¬ 
ter ol the country. He is known 
throughout the country. Unfortu- 
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nately, he never had the opportunity 
of running an administration, the 
same disadvantage that Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi is facing today. I wish he had that 
kind of experience because the qual¬ 
ity of leadership would have been 
known better. He has idealism and 
he is a dreamer. He has something of 
several great leaders in him. 

Q: Are we talking of Chan¬ 
drashekhar or Rajiv Gandhi? 

A: (Laughs). 

Q: What has Chandrashekhar done 
for the party during his presi¬ 
dentship? 

A: He really has not had a chance. 
The party has gone through great 
difficulties. The party was split not 
once but several times. Perhaps it 
was a mistake on his part to try to 
bring about the unification of the 
party, getting back people who were 
responsible for splitting the party... 

Q; You are believed to have had 
differences with him in this regard. 

A: Yes, I always told him that 
party-breakers should not be 
brou^t back because they cannot be 
depended upon. He thought that if 
the party can grow in size and num¬ 
ber it would be good. He also hoped 
they would have a change of heart. 
But 1 have never had this kind of 
misplaced trust. 

Q: Like the Congress(I) it appears 
that even your party does not toler¬ 
ate dissidence although some of it is 
spoken about as inner-party demo¬ 
cracy 

A: On the contrary, dissidence is 
prospering in our party! Dissidence 
is of two kinds: one is honest intellec¬ 
tual difference of opinion and the 
other is dissidence related to power 
politics. We have very little of the 
latter because, perhaps, our party is 
not in power at the centre! 

Q: How far is the thought of res¬ 
ignation from your mind? 

A: (Smiles) Again the same ques¬ 
tion? (Long pause) Well, honestly, I 
have no attachment to this post. 

Q; Exactly That is why the im¬ 
pression IS gaining ground that vou. 
are a reluctant chief minister 

A* Having accepted the resgRisi-] 
bility, if I go around saying that I ami 
reluctant, it would sh^e the confif 
dence of the people and the parry, 
and that wouM create an impression 
that my hean is not here. That is not 
true. 

Q: Your heart may be here but 
your mind is not. One last question: 
who do you think should succeed 
you? 

A: I cannot name the person. But 
again, I can tell you that whoever 
comes closest to the people will 
succeed. 
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"I Hope I Can Find a Vacancy as a 
Bus Conductor Again... 

I Wouid Definitely Prefer That” 


Ha/nikant, the superstar/rom the south, who is also calling the shots 
in Bombay’s film industry talks to Anita Pratap 


^ We all know you 
■ B * started as a bus 
g conductor in 
Bangalore. How ; 
did you manage to step ! 
into the film world? 

A: Actually I joined the 
film institute in Madras. 1 
did a two-year course. We 
were 36 students in my 
batch. Once K. Balachan- . 
der (well-known director 
of Tamil films) came to our ' 
institute. He selected me. 

A: Yes, 1 was the only . 
one selected from my , 
batch. The film was Apoor- ! 
va Ragangal. He signed 
me for four films under ' 
the contract. 

Q; How was your lifes¬ 
tyle when you were a bus 
conductor? 

A: Actually when I was a 
bus conductor 1 was en¬ 
joying life more than I am 
enjoying life now as a film¬ 
star. I had (more) freedom 
then, no responsibilities, 
nothing. When 1 was a bus 
conductor, 1 was a hero to 
the other bus conductors. 

They found me very styl¬ 
ish. I was very fast, I used 
to do everything fast. 

Speed was a big thing for 

me. Friends and passen- .. , 

gers appeciated ray work. Rajnikant: gimmickf his forte 

Q; On what route were you serving as a 
bus conductor? 

A: I was on route 10-A (in Bangalore city). 

The bus was plying from city railway station 
to Sri Nagar colony. Now the route has 
changed. I started off as an office boy, then I 
was a carpenter for six months. Then I 
worked as a coolie in a shop in Mandipet. 

Then I was a bus conductor for five years. 

Now, I am an actor. God knows what I will be 
next (laughs). 

Q: Did you always want to be a filmstar? 

A: Yeah, yeah. But when I was a conductor 
1 had no other ambitions. Once what hap¬ 
pened was that in the transport service, a 
drama competition was arranged for the 




anniversary day. I was 
given Duryodhana’s role. 
That was the first time I 
acted. Earlier also I used 
to simply imitate Sivaji 
Ganesan and NTR when I 
was with my friends. My 
friends really encouraged 
me, they urged me to go 
for acting. They told me I 
acted well, that I looked 
right—as a villian, not a 
hero. 

Q: Why a villain? 

A; (Laughs) I started my 
career as a villain. 1 always 
thought I would be a vil¬ 
lain not a hero. 1 don’t 
have any illusions about 
my appearance—I don’t 
have the features to be a 
hero. 

Q: You don’t consider 
yourself good-looking? 

A: Oh no. Not even now 
(laughs). Like that, I first 
started acting. 1 acted in 
three or four dramas. I did 
like the idea of acting in 
films but I didn’t like the 
idea of hanging around 
producers and begging for 
roles. So I joined the film 
institute in 1973. I never i 
thought 1 would be an ! 
actor-—a successful actor I ; 
DufBwnua mean God has been very 
_ kind to me. 

Q: Though you wanted only to be a villain, 
you became a star. How do you account for 
the fact that you are today soudi India’s 
highest-paid star? 

A; People like me. They identify with the 
characters I portray—the angry young man 
like Amitabh Bachchan. Producers and dis¬ 
tributors don’t like me as a villain. But 1 
prefer to do the role of a villain—because 1 
can then do a lot of gimmicks, action, etc. 1 
can be ftW, I can drink and smoke, I can do 
anything (laughs). As a hero, there are too 
many restrictions. 

Q: Did you ever dream that one day you 
wouid be a celebrity-* 

A; Never. 1 never thought I would be a 
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rage like this, that too in Tamil and Telugu 
films. Actually 1 em a Maharashtrian—my 
real name is Shivaji Rao Gaekwad. But I was 
born and brought up in Bangalore. When I 
iune to the film institute in Madras I didn’t 
know Tamil. Balachander asked me to 
te'^ Tamil saying he would make me into a 
very good artiste. He is a star-maker. 

Q: You said you were the only one selected 
from your batch. Did Balachander ever tell 
you what he saw in you? 

A: He said he liked my eyes very much. He 
said 1 had a peculiar face—different from 
others. He liked my style, speed, etc. At the 
film institute they objected to the speed 
with which 1 walked or delivered my dia¬ 
logue. They objected to the way I looked 
while giving dialogue. They said all these 
were my weakne.sses. But Balachander told 
me they were my strengths. He said that is 
what made me original and so not to change 
or suppress it. 

Q: Can you compare your present lifestyle 
with the one you Jed when you were a bus 
conductor? 

AtWhen I was a bus conductor I was known 
only to a small circle of friends. I'hose days I 
used to drink arrack, now 1 drink Scotch 
whisky. 1 drink and smoke a lot—about half 
a bottle a day and smoke 80 cigarettes a day. 
1 have some more clothes now. But 1 have 
never attached much importance to clothes. 
Earlier, I used to travel in buses, now I go by 
^ar; But I have lost .my freedom. 1 value my 
*|ifeedom more than anything else. Now I 
can’t go to a restaurant or public places. 
That 1 am missing a lot. But even now when 1 
get fed up, I take a mobike and zip around. 

a * Why don’t you take a few days off and 
* go abroad where you won’t be recog¬ 
nised and enjoy yourself doing the things 
you want? 

A: That 1 do very often. I just roam around 
and enjoy the freedom of being anonymous. 
But as a bus conductor, 1 could go anywhere, 
do what I wanted. I had a lot of fun. See, 
actually as a bus conductor ! used to make a 
lot of money on the side. 1 used to steal like 
crazy. I was well known for that. 1 used to 
steal Rs 100 from the daily collections. My 
salary was Rs 480 per month. So 1 had nearly 
Rs 3S00 per month, and I was a bachelor. 
Even as a bus conductor 1 had a mobike, 1 
had a very good setup, good friend$. 

Q; Don’t you have a family? 

A; I lost my mother when I was sevmi years 
old. My father was very rough, short- 
tempered and not very healthy. He used to 
beat me a lot. He didn’t know how to bring 
pa children. 1 was quite wild, uncontrollable. 
> J|ras alone in the bouse with him because 
two elder brothers were working and my 
/bister was married. My father didn’t know 
how to give love and affection. My childhood 
was very tough. A person’s diildhood is so 
important, it is the foundation of' one’s 
future. I never experienced any love or 
affection after my mother died. I grew up in 
relatives’ houses, orphanages and footpaths. 



Rajnikant with his wife I^Uha 
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Q; Would you say your marriage was a 
great stabilising factor in your life? 

A: Oh yesi I married Latha in 1981. It is 
only after 1 got married that I experienced 
love and affection for the first time since my 
mother died. 

Q: How did you meet your wife? 

A; Actually she came to interview me. She 
was not a journalist. She was studying in 
Ethiraj College, final year, English litera¬ 
ture. She was a union leader or something 
like that. She came to interview me for her 
college magazine. At that first meeting itself 
I told her “l am going to marry you.” She was 
shocked. She struck me as an intelligent, 
affectionate person but I had a mental image 
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me changed. 1 could see it happening. Sud>^ 
denly they were giving me respect, seemed 
to be kind. Whatever nonsense 1 did they 
inretended to appreciate it, just to curry 
favour with me so that they could exploit' 
me. 

Q: Did all this change you? 

A; Oh yes, it changed me a lot. Earlier, I 
was so carefree, so happy-go-lucky. When I 
saw people's attitude to me changing be¬ 
cause of my money and fame it affected me. 

I felt sick inside. 1 became more serious—I 
can’t say it made me mature. All this des¬ 
troyed the basic joy and simplicity of my 
outlook. Everything became so complicated, 
so motivated. 

Q: Suppose you were to lose a/1 your 
money now? 

A: I don’t mind. 1 hope I will be able to find 
a vacancy and I can be a bus conductor 
again. If people don’t recognise me, I would 
definitely prefer that. 

Q: What are the types of films you would 
like to do? 

A; I like doing comedies. 1 don’t like doing 
these serious films, full of crying, suffering, 
etc. 1 have had enough of tears and suffering 
in my life and 1 am still seeing enough. I also 
like to do educative films. Film is such a 
powerful medium that it is a terrible waste 
when the film has only entertainment value. 
A film should at least have 20 to 25 per cent 
message. 

Q; People always compare you to Kamala- 
hasan? They say you are a common man’s 
star while KamaJahasan is an actor’s actor. 

A: There is no doubt that he is a very good 
actor. 1 don’t consider myself a good actor. I 
rely on these stunts and gimmicks. God has 
given me some power to do these things well. 
But I am a very bad dancer. How can you 
expect a bus conductor to dance? 

Q; How can you expect a bus conductor to 
act? 

A: I admit I am not a good actor at all. 1 
don’t know how people accepted me. That’s 
why I do gimmicks. I know I can’t interest 
people with my acting. 

Q; It is said that it is unfair that thou^ 
Kamalahasan is a better actor than you, he 
commands a much lesser price than you. 

A: That’s because 1 am the common man’s 
star, like you said, ! am the masses’ hero. 

Q: Can you describe a typical day in your 
life, starting from the time you get up in the 
morning? 

A: To tell you frankly, I like to drink. 

Q: You mean to say tiiat in the morning 
itself you start drinking? 

A: So many visitors come and go. So 
afterwards I definitely go for my bottle f 
(iaugAs)->'Johny Walker Black Label. My.' 
da^s are quite ordinary. I do meditation^ 
daily—for the past 17 years I am doing it ^ 
regularly. It refreshes me a lot. After work if. 

1 can, I take the mobike for a fast ride. Then 
come home, drink and sleep. 

Q: Doesn’t your wife object to your 
drinkhtg? 

A: At first she objected a lot. Then ebe 








decided there was no point tdlling me to 
stop. So now she allows me. 

^ft"¥fbo are your favourite stars? 

\Nk* A: In the south, Sivaji, in the north 
' Antitabh Bachchan. More thim as an actor, I 
like Sivaji very much as a human being. He 
is very ambitious, not very many know that 
Be is also very religious, very principled. 
Srid^ is my favourite costar. She is a very 
g^ actress. I and Sridevi started our 
careers almost at the same time. She is a 
very good person. She is very diHerent from 
the odier actresses. She won’t intmfere with 
the politics of the film industry. She keeps 
her distance. And she is very dedicated to 
her woih. I like Shabana Azmi. She is 
Rented and professional. 

Q: Wio are the kind of people you look up 
to? 

A: Different people in different fields. In 
religion, Swaml Vivekananda, in films, Ami- 
rabh ]Etachchan—^he has given me so much 
love and affection. In politics, it is Singa¬ 
pore’s Lee Kuan Yew. A politician should be 
like him—he is so straightforward. He is the 
only man who is both clean and efficient. 

Q: Do you still meet your old friends? 

A: Oh yes. I am much more relaxed when 1 
am with my old bus conductor friends. They 
don’t bother about my fame or mon^. We 
get together and talk of the old days. Once in 
three months 1 go to Bangalore. I book a 
* rbom in a five-star hotel and bring cases of 
r whisky. I become one of them. They are so 
proud of me. We really gossip. They are very 
curious about this girl, that girl, about the 
costars, their dresses, habits, etc. what my 
relationship with die costars is like. They all 
like Sridevi the most. 

Q: All stars seem to bare extra marital 
relatiottshif^ What is your view on this? 

A: Yeah, it's okay, provided it is a secret. I 
would not like anyone to know about it—but 
1 have no objections to it (laughs). 

Q: Do you feel trapped by maariage, 
commitments? 

A: No. In my case, my wife has given me so 
much understanding. She takes care of ev¬ 
erything. I love freedom. I do my duties but I 
w^d not like it to become a burden. So my 
wife does all that and give me the freedom to 
do what I want just as I allow her to do vdiat 
she Wants. More than husband and wife, we 
are friends. 

Q: Suppose the clock was to be turned 
back-’-would you still join films knovring 
what it entails? 

A: Never. I would have remained a bus 
conductor. All this mon^ and fame is not 
•mtctting to me. It is. in fact, creating prob- 
nj^ms for me. That is why I feel the urge to 
f^jiiit films. I would like to sit idly, read 
< books, visit places, go abroad. I am going to 
do all that one day. 

Q: So you ere not ging to remam in the 
Hun industry for long? 

A: No. 1 definitely don’t want to end my 
Ufo as a fQm artiste, I would like to do 
swiiMirtihig for the people. 
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Q: Join politics? That aeons be the 
cnemf. 

A: Politics (laughs cynically). It is such a 
r^ field. It would be like jumping from die 
hying pan into the fire. No one wiU be able 
to titrate me as a politician. If 1 join 
politics, I will first become a murderer 
fhmghs). 

Q; What about Rajiv Gandhi? 

A' He is a very good politician. More than 
that he is a very nice and clean man. 
But we need a Hitler. Not a Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Q‘ You are one of die few stars who looks 
boter in real life than in films. Smnebow in 
films you look mote dark and villainous. 
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A; (Laughs) 1 don’t know why. 1 guem it is 
my nature. My screen image is different. In 
films 1 am always a toughie. 

Q: Aren’t you getting tired of your 
stereotyped roles? 

A: Yeah. But people like that. For inst¬ 
ance, the film Naan Admai Dlai is a good 
film but it IS a flop. People want to see me 
only as the angry young man. But I get bored 
doing the same roles. In Hindi fil^ I am 
doing some different roles so at least I get I 
some satisfaction. 

<?; What is your ambition now? 

A: 1 want to be 1^ alone, have some 
peace. 1 am going on repeating the same 
things. It is a mess—all these pi^lems like 
income tax. God has given me enough 
money. So now everything has become so 
meaningless, working like this to earn more 
and then give it all to the income tax people. 
Problems like what to do widi your money, 
how to invest it and all that. It is all so 
irritating. 
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The Great VIP Lottery Hoax 


Mon\ piizovvinneri of a private lottery scheme run by VIPs in Madhya Pradesh 
are yet to see the money they won Kalyan Kar investigates 
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H ead constable Mahahngnin of 
the Madras city police was a 
happy man on S January, 198S 
he had received the news 
that he had won a second prt/e worth 
Rs five lakhs in the lotteiy organised 
by the Churhat Children Welfare 
Society of Madhya Pradesh It was 
more than he would have been able 
to stash away in savings from his 
constable’s salaiy He submitted his 
winning ticket to the Cotporation 
Bank in Madras to collect his prize 
money But Dame ! uck seemed to 
turn awav from his doorstep, fot 
Mahalingam’s winning ticket was not 
honoured for months Maha 

hngam’s story was earned by a well 
known daily in April last year, and 
the frustrated policeman himself 
wrote a complaint to the Madhya 
Pradesh finance department on 24 
Apiil, 198S 1 he union home ministry 
also noticed the news report and 
sought an explanation from the 
directoi of state lotteries, Madhya 
Piadesh Mahalingam has not lost 
hope vet 

Mahalingam is nut the only one 
lliLie are many others who have won 
prices in the Chuihat Children’s Lot 
[ ter\ but are yet to see the money 
1 they won The Canara Bank, for ex 
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ample, is learnt to have sent a com 
plaint to the finance department of 
the MP government on 26 June, 198'j, 
regarding the non disbursal of Rs 
10,000 to its client in Kerala who had 
won a thud prize in the draw held on 
12 January, 1989, and had asked the 
bank to collect the monpy on his 
behalf This correspondent had re 
ported about two such cases (The 
Untracedble VIPs, Sunday 27 April— 
3 May, 198b) from Malda in West 
Bengal Sanat Kumar Sengupta, sub 
divisional conti oiler of food and sup 
plies, Malda, and Mohammad Habi 
buddin had both won second prizes 
in the Churhat Children’s Lottery 
draw held on 71 ebruary, 1985, worth 
Rs one lakh each It was a lot of 
money for an investment of only Rs 
20 With joy and expectation they 
had submitted their tickets to two 
nationalised banks—Central Bank of 
India, Malda, and Allahabad Bank, 
Malda—for collection Thus began 
their travails It was only in April this 
year that Sengupta, after more than 
a year of pursuing his case, has been 
informed that his prize money has 
finally Ijieen despatched Mohammad 
Habibuddm’s luck, however, is still 
playing truant with him 
The Churhat Children’s Lottery 



takes Its name fr¬ 
om Churhat, a . 
small hicktown m ^ 

Sidhi district of 
Madhya Pradesh , 

It IS also the ho¬ 
metown of AICC* i . - , , 

(I) vice president ghigh, MU 
Arjun Singh "**7 
Rewa, next door, is also a small-time 
town in Rewa district Even on a 
short visit to these two places, a 
casual visitor will not fail to pick up 
gossip And, the gossip centres 
around the Churhat Children’s Lot¬ 
tery They talk derisively of it, allege 
that It is a big fraud, but are also 
cautious before they open their 
minds because, as they explain, 
powerful people are involved in it 
The lottery is an ostensibly money- 
spinning venture—apparently for a 
well intenttoned cause—of the 
Churhat Children Welfare Society 
The society is a registered body (reg-1 
istered with the Registrar of Firms 
and Societies, vide registration No 
10917 dated 19 January. 1982) 
According to the registration docu¬ 
ment, the society has its offices at 
Churhat, tehsil ^pdabnas, m Sidhi 
district The main office-bearers ef 
die Churhat Children Welfare Sode^ 
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lotttiy. in Nov^iier 1984, tet¬ 
ters were sent by the spMial secret- 
«ry, fiitnnce (]D.O.20S7/Rifi/IV/8^ to 
the Collectors of Sidhi nndilewa. The 
tetters requested the cOltectote b> 
exfilein how more thu> one draw of 
the lottery had beeti held in con¬ 
travention of the MP Lottery Ac^ 
1973. 

In response to the qucny from 
Ahopal, the collector of Sidhi sent« 
notice to the secretary, Chturhat Chll-, 
dren, Welfare Society, on 13 NovetHr 
her, 1984. The notice reveals that die 
society had overstepped the provi¬ 
sions of the MP Lottery Act of 1973: 

“In form ‘B’ appended to (your), ap¬ 
plication (for Ucence)...it is clearly 
mentioned that the society would 
only organise a raffle——and the 
duration and time will be intimated 
as and when the raffle draw takes 
piece. It was also mentioned that the 
sample of the ticket would also be 
shown after the licence is issued. The 
society has neither intimated the 
date of drawing of the raffle nOr 
submitted sample ticket to this office 
which is contrary to your acceptance. 
Now it has been brought to the notice ' ^ 
of the government that the society is 
again organising a raffle on the li¬ 
cence Issued previously by' thte 
office. The licence issued previously 


ty are either very close to Arjun 
Singh or are related to him. White 
the chairman of the society is the Lok 
Sabha member from Rewa, Martand 
Singh (the former Maharaja of Rewa 
who is still referred to by the local 
people as Maharaja), the secretary is 
Ajay Singh, alias Rahul, the younger 
son of Arjun Singh and sitting MLA 
from Churhat. Dr Sajjan Sin^, the 
twother of Arjun Singh, is a member, 
while Bhubaheswar ^asad Singh, 
alias Raja Baba, the son-in-law of the 
former CM, is the treasurer of the 
society. 

iUhile the objectives of the socie- 
Wty—child welfare and develop¬ 
ment—are laudable, the functioning 
of this body run by Arjun Singh’s kin 
smacks of various irregularities. 
Funds are a basic requirement to run 
any welfare or charitable project and 
the Churhat Children Welfare Socie¬ 
ty is no exception. It has a number of 
influential patrons, and the society i$ 
reported to have garnered funds 
through donations from various 
sources. According to a state intelli¬ 
gence report, the society got funds of 
about Rs 28 lakhs by using the name 
of Mother Teresa, and another Rs IS 
lakhs from Union Carbide in 1983 
(prior to the Bhopal gas tragedy). 
The Carbide donation was admitted 
to by the MP government when the 
issue was raised in Parliament. The 
Churhat society, ever since its incep¬ 
tion, seems to have been singled out 
for preferential treatment. Till the 
time of filing this report, it has not 
submitted any audited account to the 
Registrar of Firms and Societies, nor 
given any notice regarding annual 
elections of office-bearers. Accord¬ 
ing to Sections 27 and 28 of the 
Madhya Pradesh Societies Registra¬ 
tion Act, 1973, all registered 
societies are legally bound to submit 
annual audited accounts as well as 
give notice for annual elections. 

It is, however, the Children’s Lot¬ 
tery, organised durhig Arjun Sin^^s 
tenure as chief minister, which has 
become the bane of the society to¬ 
day. To start with, the very manner 
in udiich the Children’s Lottery was 
organised Imtrays a total disregard of 
legal requirements as well as con¬ 
tempt for the state administration. 
IJIte state finance (Apartment was 
approached by the Churhat Childreh 
rwelfare Society for permission to 
hold a lottery to raise funds. The 
p^ission was granted on 16 De- 
camber, 1983, Iqr the finance depart- 
maht which directed the society to 
get a Iktenra from the collects of 
SirjM dlsariot befbre going ahead 
vdth i^e lottery. Accormng^, on 29 
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December, 1983, the society appll^ 
for a licence. The licence issued by 
Ashok Das, collector, Sidhi, on 3 
January, 1984, stated that it wks 
valid for one year. There was, howev¬ 
er, no mention of the number , of 
draws that could be held. According 
to the provisions of the MP Lottery 
(Niyantran Tatha Kar) Adhiniyam, 
1973, a collector is authorised to 
grant licence to a private lottery to 
hold only one draw and tickets can 
only be sold within a limited area, in 
this case. Rewa and Sidhi districts. 

The society held its first draw on 
14 July, 1984, at the Venkat Bhawan 
in Rewa. (Venkat Bhawan was built 
by Martand Singh’s grandfather and 
is now used as a circuit house.)-A 
second draw was held on 10 Septem¬ 
ber, 1984, again at Venkat Bhawan. It 
was sometime later, on 28 October, 
1984, that the finance department 
became aware of the irregularities in 
the lottery. That was when an adver¬ 
tisement in a local newspaper as well 
as a national daily was noticed. The 
advertisement gave dates and other 
details of ten more draws of the 
Churhat Children’s Lottery that were 
to be held. The finance secretary, Mr 
Shivaraman, asked his 

department to seek clarifica¬ 
tions regarding the conduct of the 
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was meant for only onl draw and as | Wtfle five draws—on 14 July, 1984, September. 1984, fetched around Rs 

such the ne« draw on the said li- lo September, 1984, 7 November, 1.24 crores in ticket sales with Rs 

cenw is unlawful. Hence you are I 1934 , 5 January, 1985^ and 26 Janu* three crores worth of tickets remain* 

advised not to go ahead with organis* ary, 1985--were held in Rewa, the ing unsold. Including the first prise 

ing the neat draw without obtaining otter seven were held elsewhere in oi Rs 77 lakhs, the total prize amount 
necessary permission/licences, me.” the state, the last draw having been announced was Rs 1.28 crores. How 

The letter also sought details of firsn, held in Khajurafao. the society managed to find sources 

second and third prize amounts, list of funds to pay a total prize amount, 

of winners, amount duffibuted as UUhile no audited accounts have which exceeded its sale proceeds 

|wize money, income derived from nF been submitted by the society to remains a mystery. With the de* 

the lottery, and audited accounts, the concerned government depart- dared prize money values exceeding 

But the notice went unheeded by the ments despite the repeated memos, the sale proceeds from tickets, the 

society’s office-bearers. the details submitted by the audit society should logically have run into 

Between September 1984 and finn connected with the society in substantial losses. Curiously, one 

November 198S more than a do^n the course of the government inquiry should say amazingly, the society has 

memos from state government au- throw up certain interesting points, reported a net profit of Rs one crore 

thorities, especially the d^uty col- ft has been stated, on behalf of the from the Children’s Lottery! A jay 

lector, Sidhi, and the directmr of society, that the aggregate proceeds Singh, secretary, had himself written 

small savings and state lottery, Bhop- from the sale of tickets in the 12 to the finance department on 19 

al, addressed to either Martand draws were Rs 5,44,49,590 while the August, 1985. vide his letter No. 

Singh, chairman, or Ajay Singh, total value of tickets printed was Rs C.C.W.S/C-1/106/85, seeking tax ex- 

'secretary, regarding the details of 14,19,20,000, leaving unsold tickets emption on the profit of Rs one crore 

the lottery were not replied to. worth Rs 8,74,70,410. In contrast, derived from the lottery. This letter 

Acewding to the state government according to intelligence sources, the was sent to the directorate of state 

inquiry report, despite repeated re- sale proceeds from the lottery tickets lottery for consideration in response 

minders to the secretary erf the socie- have been about Rs 10 crores. There to which the director of state lottery 

ty, the following informationwerenot is than every reason to doubt the once again wrote ti* him on 20 

sent: a) how many prizes and their authenticity of the stated sale pro- November, 1985, vide letter No. 

respective values as declared by the ceeds of Rs 5.45 crores 6055/Sanrala/Issue/85, asking for de¬ 

society in the di-aws; b) specific in- According to data given to the tails of the draws held, accounts, 
formation that was sought regarding government by the society's auditors, prize values, names of winners, etc. 

the names and addresses of the first tickets worth Rs 1,77,54,350 (i.e., But, according to information ten- 

prize winners; c) draw-wise, amount about Rs 1.78 crores) were sold for dered by the society'.'! auditors, a pro¬ 
of money distributed among how the first draw held on 14 Julv, 1984, fit of Rs 80.85 crores accrued from 

many people and how much money while Rs 4 crores worth of tickets the draws, 

not distributed; d) details of expendi- remained unsold. Interestingly, the 

lure under various heads incurred by advertisement for the first draw (as Is there a possibility that the secret 

the society. well as a copy of the result sheet) lof this financial jugglery lay in 

Between 11 June, 1985 and 29 announced a first prize of 'Rs 1.2 many of the big-value prizes remain- 

November, 1985, the director of state crores, eight second prizes of Rs ing unpaid to the winners? In fact, 

lottery sent six urgent telegrams to 50,000 each and 100 third prizes of this is a major allegation that most 

the collector of Sidhi seeking details Rs 10,000 each, etc., with the total people are making against the 

of the Churhat lottery. Two letters prize money value working out to Rs Churhat Children Welfare Society. It 

(No 5028/31.8.85 and No.5384/ 1.92crores. By no amount of jugglery is widely believed in places like 

1.10.85) were also sent for the same or financial wizardry can prizes tot- Rewa and Bhopal that the first prize 

purpose. The information was ailing Rs 1.92 crores be disbursed of Rs 1.2 crores of the first draw was 

needed as notice had been given for when the total sale value is Rs 1.78 never paid. Neither was the Contessa 

raising two questions in the Vidhan crores only. It must also be remem- car handed over to the winner. The 

Sabha regaring private lotteries. But bered that from the Rs 1.78 crores, society’s non-compliance with norms 

the efforts were in vain. the society has had to meet organisa- like submission of accounts, names 

The Churhat Society continued to tional, stationei^ and other ex- and addresses of winners, etc., has 

hold loneiies. In fact, 12~five bum- pen$es. The question that arises is: if only strengthened this widely-neld 

per and seven mini (weekly)—draws the Churhat Society did pay the impression. The result sheet of the 

were held. This, despite the clear winnerof the first prize Rs 1.2 crores first draw, signed by Martand Singh, 

order from the collector, Sidhi, dated as well as all the other prizes, how, or MP, shows that the first prize of Rs 

13 November, 1984, that the licence from which source, did it do so? That 1.2 crores went to the holder of tictet 

was valid for only one draw! The 12 not all. The first draw had also No. CG471()628 and the Contessa car 

draws were orgaiused during the promised a scheme: for every eight to the holder of ticket No. 5093113. 

tenure of Arjun Sin^ as CM—the tickets bought by an individual, he Who are these two ‘lucky’ people? 

first having been held on 14 July, would be entitled to a free ticket and Till today, no one knows who they 

1984, and the last on 7 April, 1985. there would be prizes on winning are. In this context, a remark io the 

Another score on which the Churhat tickets in a draw of the free tickets inquiry report is quite revealing. It 

Society’s lottery went against the too^the first prize being a Contessa states that acceding to information 

provision of the MP Lottery Act is car, five scooters as second prizes, sent by the collector of Sidbi, in tte 

that not a single draw was held at lOO bicycles as third prizes and 500 first draw, Rs 8.3 lakhs were distri- 

Churhat, tte place where the society watches as fourth prizes. Thus, in buted among 71 winners of second 

is registered. The Act clearly lays effect, tlilp total value of prizes was in and third prizes. There, is no mention 

down that a lottery can be tK'ganised the region of Rs 2 crores! of tte first prize winner. And dtere 

in tte premises or area vdiere the Similarly, to take another instance, were ei^t second prize winners and 
licensed promoter society is located, the second bumper draw held on 10 100 third prte winners ^ring an 
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amount of Rs 14 lakhs. What hap¬ 
pened to the other 37 second and 
third prize winners and their share of 
Rs 5.7 lakhs? It is only around the 
'first part of last year that cases of 
I winning tickets not being honoured 
came to light. 

The central government first took 
cognisance of the goings-on of the 
Churhat Children’s Lottery when the 
Indian Express, Madras, carried a 
report in its 20 April, 1985, edition, 
which said that head constable 
Mahalingam of the Madras city 
police had not been given his second 
prize of Rs five lakhs which he won in 
the seventh draw held on 5 Janu¬ 
ary, 1985. Mahalingam had submii- 
ted his winning ticket to the Corpora¬ 
tion Bank in Madras for collection. 
He also complained to the finance 
department on 24 April, 1985. The 
union home ministry wrote to the 
directs of state lottery, Bhopal (No. 
2m3 12/85/GP-4 dated 25 June, 
1985) along with a clipping of the 
news report and sought an explana¬ 
tion. On 24 July, 1985, the state 
lottery director wrote a letter to the 
society’s secretary, Ajay Singh, men¬ 
tioning the query sent by the union 
home ministry and requesting him to 
expedite payment. A copy was also 
sent to the collector, Sidhi, to take 
necessary action in the matter. Ajay 
Singh as well as the collector were 
asked to send the necessary informa¬ 
tion regarding the Mahalingam case 
to the directorate of state lottery as 
an explanation would have to be sent 
to Delhi. But nothing has moved and 
Mahalingam’s case is still pending. 

There are anomalies to be found 
even in the tickets for the Children’s 
Lottery. Churhat is in Sidhi district 
while Rewa is about 80 km away in 
Rewa district. The society as well as 
the lottery are registered in Churhat. 
thus falling within the legal jurisdic¬ 
tion of Sidhi district. For some inex¬ 
plicable reason, the tickets carry the 
misleading address (below the chair¬ 
man’s signature): Churhat Children 
Welfare Society, REWA (MP). Even 
the advertisement for the first draw 
in the newspapers gave the address 
as “Churhat Children Welfare Socie¬ 
ty, REWA (MP)”. As far as Madhya 
Pradesh government records are con¬ 
cerned, Churhat has not been 
brought under Rewa district—it re- 

' ^ mains in Sidhi district. 

V .. 

) It is difficult to believe that this is an 
lunintended error on the part of the 
promoters. After all, the chairman of 
the society is the Lok Sabha member 
from Rewa vdiile the secretary is the 
MLA from Churhat. Surely the peo¬ 
ple’s representatives are not ex¬ 
pected to be ignorant of their dis- 
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tricts. Or, was this error meant to 
mislead people? The Central Bank of 
India’s Malda branch forwarded its 
client’s ticket to its Rewa branch for 
collection of the prize money. 
Strangely, the Rewa branch returned 
the ticket to the Malda branch with a 
covering lettei saying that the 
Churhat Children Welfare Society 
was “not traceable". The ticket- 
holder, Sanat Kumar Sengupta, sub- 
divisional controller of food and sup¬ 
plies, Malda, then sent two reg¬ 
istered letters addressed to the 
“Chairman, Churhat Children Wel¬ 
fare Society, P O. Churhat, Dist. 
Rewa (Sidhi)”. Both the letters were 
returned as the local postal author¬ 
ities could not trace the address. In 
Mr Sengupta’s case, the error had 
apparently served its purpose. Mr 
Sengupta is a senior government offi¬ 
cial who did not give up his search 
for his lucky windfall. But most 
others would, and perhaps have. 

The experience of another bank 
whose official had gone to Churhat to 
collect the prize money of Rs one 
lakh on behalf of its client is even 
more curious. In March 1985, this 
bank official went to its Rewa 
branch, and with a staff member 
from that branch, went to Churhat. 
Not only did they fail to locate the 
Children Welfare Society, but the 
local post office is learnt to have 
informed the bank officials that they 
had no record of^any such office in 
Churhat. They also admitted that 
they returned letters sent at that 
address to the senders. 

Does this mean that many prize¬ 
winning tickets remained unclaimed 
only because the winners found their 
tickets and claim letters coming back 
by return post? It could not have 
been worth it for winners of the 
smaller prizes to pursue their jack¬ 
pot too much. In the first draw, for 
instance, there were 40,000 sixth 
prizes of Rs 20 each and four lakh 
seventh prizes of Rs five each, mak¬ 
ing a total commitment of Rs 28 
lakhs for the promoters. For an indi¬ 
vidual winner of Rs five or Rs 20, one 
returned registered letter would be 
enough to make him forget about his 
small luck. 

The Churhat Children’s Lottery 
has also contravened the central gov¬ 
ernment guidelines on lotteries 
issued to all state governments in 
1984. The central guidelines have 
fixed a ceiling of Rs 25 lakhs for the 
first prize for bumper draws and a 
maximum price of Rs three for each 
ticket. For weekly or mini draws, the 
first prize ceiling is Rs one lakh with 
tickets priced at Re one. In the first 
and second draws, which were bum¬ 


per draws, the Churhat Children’s 
Lottery had declared first prizes of 
Rs 1.2 crores and Rs 77 lakhs, respec¬ 
tively. The tickets for the fourth 
bumper draw and the following mini 
draws were priced at Rs 20. 

The union home ministry did seek 
a report on the Churhat lottery 
throu^ its own sources. It is reliably 
learnt that the report with Delhi 
hints at large-scale fraud involving 
crores of rupees and that the lottery 
has not been legally conducted. The 
fact remains that the Churhat Chil¬ 
dren’s Lottery which has raised a lot 
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Photocopy of the Sidhi ruilrrtor's note; 
licence for one draw only_ 

of dust, was licensed for one draw 
during Arjun Singh’s tenure as CM. 
His son and the other office-bearers 
organised 12 draws against the li¬ 
cence for one draw. As regards the 
child welfare schemes for which the 
funds were being raised, there is not 
much to show yet on the part of the 
Churhat Society. Last year, when the 
affairs of the Children’s Lottery be¬ 
gan to be talked about, the society 
got Mather Teresa to lay the founda¬ 
tion stone of a 40-bed hospital in 
Churhat. That, the society’s organis¬ 
ers hoped, would take the focus away 
from the lottery draws. 
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For the past two months, 26-year-old Poonam Sharma has been asking the 
whereabouts of her husband, Fit Lt B.P. Sharma, who was last reported 
piloting an Indian Air Force AN-32 aircraft from Moscow to Jamnagar via 
Muscat on 25 March, 1986. All that she has received in reply from the lAF 
are words of consolation. Olga Tellis reports on the plight of the young, 

distraught woman 



“The Indian Air Force is a highly 
professional and well-knit organisa 
non with proud traditions and fully 
capable of looking after the best 
interests of its officers, men and 
dependents You iau<( also realise 
that aviation as a profession is highly 
sophisticated and involves a high 
amount of risk It is for this reason 
that pilots and navigators of the 
Indian Air Force are respected 
throughout the country"—Excerpts 
from a lettei wntten by Group Cap¬ 
tain 6 W Sunder, commanding offic 
er of the para troopers station, Agra, 
to KK Sharma, brother of Flight 
Lieutenant Bhola Prasad Sharma, 
who 1 $ reported missing since 25 
March, 1986 

F or 26 year old Poonam Sharma 
these biave words of consolation 
are meaningless now Till 25 
March, she was the proud wife of 
a brilliant young air force officer, 
Bhola Prasad Sharma, but ever since 
her husband has boen reported mis 
sing while ferrying an AN 32 aircraft 
from Moscow, she has been lunning 
horn pillar to post with her four and 
a-half year old son, Sumt,and a tour 
month old daughter, Deepika, to eke 
out a living All her appeals have 
fallen on deaf ears Today, she has 
been forced to depend on her 
brother in law, K K Sharma, who has 
brought her from Patna to Surat as 
there is no one to look after her and 
the children there 
Poonam, who is still in a state of 
shodk, says that all that she has of 
her husband now are two warm coats, 
one black and one light blue Bhola 
Prasad had obviously purchased 
them in Dubai en route to Muscat 
from Moscow He had put his coats in 
the first AN 32 aiaraft that left half 
an hour before his flight was sche¬ 
duled to take off Why, asks Poonam, 
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was he shifted to the second aircraft 
if he was scheduled to fly the first? 
All she gets is a vague answer from 
the authorities. Wing commander 
Dana, who flew the first aircraft, told 
her that Bhola Prasad Sharma was 
sent to the second aircraft as he was 
supposed to assist the pilot of that 
plane. Bhola Prasad, according to his 
brother, K.K. Sh4rma, was a brilliant 
flight navigator. There were many 
other occasions when Bhola Prasad 
piloted AN-32 aircraft to India. Dana 
also told Poonam Sharma that he had 
spoken to Bhola Prasad about 20 
minutes before he was reported to 
have disappeared and the latter had 
also informed him of the position of a 
third aircraft that had taken off some 
half an hour later. 

Poonam’s story is one of shocking 
neglect and callousness on the part 
of the Indian Air Force which pom¬ 
pously claims to be “fully capable of 
looking after its officers, men and 
dependents”. As Poonam says, the 
air force station at Agra did not even 
inform her of the news of her hus¬ 
band till 31 March “and that too only 
because my brother-in-law came to 
Agra and asked them to inform me. 
Till then no one had bothered. I was 
staying with my brothers in my vil¬ 
lage, npardaha, which is a three- 
hour bus journey from Patna. None 
of us heard the shocking news be¬ 
cause we do not have a TV and we 
don’t get newspapers. They said that 
they sent me a telegram but it 
obviously reached uS aftbr 31 
March.” 

K.K. Sharma, director of the Indian 
Diamond Institute, Surat, was in 
Gandhinagar on 25 March as he had 
some work with the government au¬ 
thorities «id there the TV set in his 
room was switched on. He heard the 
news of the disappearance of the 
AN-32 aircraft with his brother in it. 


He desperately tried to get in touch 
with the air force authorities in Gu¬ 
jarat and then went to Agra on 29 
March. Meanwhile, he read the en¬ 
tire story in The Times of India of 27 
March. Said Sharma, “When 1 went 
to Agra I got a lot of sympathy from 
everybody. All they said was, ‘It’s 
baffling that the plane should have 
disappeared,’ But I wanted more in¬ 
formation. I did not go there for 
sympathy. I just wanted to know 
how my brother disappeared. If my 
brother had lost his life during war I 
would have been proud of his sacri¬ 
fice. But here 1 am told that he is ‘just 
missing’. There was a crew of four 
officers and three men on the air¬ 
craft and he was the only one from 
the air force station, Agra. The rest 
were from Allahabad. When I 
reached Agra I told them to send a 
jeep to the air force station at Beta, 
20 km from Poonam’s village, to 
bring my sister-in-law to Agra and to 
inform her about what happened. No 
one had till then informed her 
though there are nearly 400 officers 
at the air force station in Agra. I had 
earlier phoned the duty officer at the 
air force headquarters in Delhi for 
information but there was no re¬ 
sponse from him.” 

Poonam got to know that her hus¬ 
band was missing on 31 March. A 
jeep from the Beta air force station 
picked her up and dropped her at the 
Patna railway station. She had to 
stay there OYm-night as she could not 
get a reservation and finally reached 
Agra the day after. She and her 
brother-in-law stayed there for ten 
days trying to find out what hap¬ 
pened to Bhola Prasad and what 
arrangements the air force would 
make for her. But the authorities in 
Agra were not at all hel^dul. 

K.K. Sharma returned to Surat and 
wrote an ahgry letter to Group Capt. 


B.W. Sunder, the commanding o^- 
er of the paratroopers station, Agra. 
He complained that they wmre get¬ 
ting no cooperation from the air 
force and that they were treated 
coldly when they went to Agra. 
Worse, they were not informed alrout ^ 
the welfare plans for Poonam. An 
agitated Group Capt. Sunder wrote- 
back to say that “the incident (dis-, 
appearance of the AN-32 aircraftl 
was widely reported by the media 
and a high-level court of inquvy had 
been ordered to investigate the inci* 
dent. Moreover, one of the biggest ; 
ever air/sea searches was latmched 
by the Indian Air Force, Indian navy, 
coast guard and maritime vessels 
Regarding the future of Poonam Shar¬ 
ma, the entire procediure has been , 
painstakingly explained to you by my 
officers both at the commanding, 
officer’s office as well as her resi¬ 
dence. The Indian Air Force is a 
highly professional and well-knit 
organisation with proud traditions 
and fully capable of looking after the 
best interests of its officers, men and 
dependents. You must also realise 
that aviation as a profession is highly 
sophisticated and involves a high 
amount of risk. It is for this reason 
that pilots and navigators of the 
Indian Air Force are respectcKl 
throughout the country. Incidents 
such as the one involving your 
brother have occurred in the past. It 
is a condition which all of us and 
our families live under constantly” ; 

P oonam is probably not aware that 
nearly 1,500 yoiuig lAF pilots 
have died in accidents since 1982,. 
She does not know of a single such 
case either at the Agra station or the 
other air force stations wb^e she 
had stayed with her husbwid in the 
five years of their marriage. She said, 
“I was in Pipardalia village at the 
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Himachal’s scenic splendour is beyond 
compare Nestling amidst tali conifer 
trees, with evergreen glades, bubbling 
streams, flowery meadows and 
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handicrafts. Adventures like trekking, 
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CiaM of tbe tragedy. I was not even 
fafonncd of the indent for days. 
Why should they be so impersonal? 
l>wi*t we deserve better treatment? 

husbamd was serving lus country. 
He loved his job and that is why at 
this young age—he was cmly 29—he 
was selected to fly the aircraft from 
Moscow to Jamnagar. He told me 
that last year, on one of his fights, 
they were followed by a Pakistani 
aircraft. There is a court of enquiry 
gtdng on but why am 1 not call^ to 
give testimony? I have something to 
say. What is all this enqu% about?” 

Vlhat is even more intriguing, says 
Poonam, is the fact that “if my hus¬ 
band is missing, it means he is pre¬ 
sumed alive and on duty. So why 
then are the authorities giving only 
4S per cent of his basic salary? Why 
don't they pay his full salary. 1 sent 
an application for emplo^ent, even 
as a clerk in a bank, but I have not 
heard from them. The Air Force 
Welfare Fund office sent me Rs 300, 
a sum they promised me every month 
for six months. And 1 got another Rs 
100 born the Air Force Wives Asso 
ciation. I asked for a house in Patna 
under the middle income <^up hous¬ 
ing scheme, but they have not said a 
wqrd about this. 1 then requested for 
a copy of the benefit rules but am 
still to receive it". 

The Sharmas are also not satisfied 
with the search that was reportedly 
conduaed to trace the missing air¬ 
craft. They were told that for most of 
the time the search ships were grop¬ 
ing in the dark because the air force 
authorities could not specify the area 
where the airc^t disappeared. The 
Sharmas feel that the plane dis¬ 
appeared about 125 km away from 
Jamnagar. H it had crashed into the 
sea, says Poonam, then why was 
there no debris? Aviation experts, 
however, maintain that when a trans¬ 
port plane travelling at a high speed 
nosedives into the sea, thm is no 
chance of any debris. Unlike a fight- 
et plane, the pilots and others cannot 
eject themselves flrom an AN-3Z air¬ 
craft. There is no such mechanism 
because it is a very large plane. 

Poonam also received a letter of 
sympathy frmn the ministm of state 
for defence, Arun Singh. In his letter, 
Mr Singh has expcwned "deep sym¬ 
pathy of all menriiers of the d^ence 
ministry and armed forces at this 
traumatic hour of great anxiety and 
distress caused by the missing lAF 
aircraft in which your husband Fit 
Lr B. P. Shanna was travelling. May 
yon have the strength to bear diis 
trauasa with fortitude. Should you 
requite any assistance please do not 
iMSliete to ask** tPoonam did require 


help in this dark hour and she im¬ 
mediately wrote back to the defence 
ministry seeking their assistance to 
get a job or any agency for cookiiig 
gas or a licence for a petrol pump in 
Patna. She also demanded full pay¬ 
ment of her husband’s salary. But, 
though she wrote the letter way back 
on 21 April, she is yet to get a line in 
reply. Similar letters were sent to the 
Prime Minister and the President but 
they have not been replied to. In¬ 
cidentally. when the director general 
of police, Maharashtra, S. S. Jog, lost 
his 21-year-old son, who was an offic¬ 
er in die lAF, in a crash, die Prime 
Mmister sent him a condolence mes¬ 
sage. There have been no such re¬ 
sponse from the PM so far, which 
makes one woAder whether some 
lives are more important than others. 

Poonam is convinced that the air¬ 
craft was forced off its route by 
Pakistan and that her husband and 
the other crew members must be 
hostages in that country. Why are 
planes not escorted in this dangm 
zone, she asks. The planes which fly 



from Muscat to Jamnagw usually 
take a route which is within firing 
range of Pakistan and bpn. Ibe case 
is not just that of her husband but 
also other young officers of the Indi¬ 
an Air Force who would have to fly 
along that route in future. What is 
the guarantee of their safety? 

Meanwhile, Poonam cannot even 
draw the Rs 21,000 that Bbola Prasad 
had in his account with die Indian 
Overseas Bank, Rheria air force sta- 
don branch, A|pvi. Though her hus¬ 
band left a signed blank ^eque with 
her to be cashed in times of difficul¬ 
ty, the bank refuses to give the 
money. Even the air force author¬ 
ities, under whose jurisdiction the 
bank faUs,are refusing to help saying 

that they had no power to mitiate 
action. 

In sheer frustradon K. K. Sharma, 
wrote to newspapers in an attempt to 
get justice. In hU letter he has asked 
tour questions; 

• Vrhat exacdy happened to the AN- 
32 aircraft on 25 March and the 
crew? 

• What steps has the government 
taken to esudilish facts? 

• What steps has the government 
taken to r^bilitate tfm aflected 
families? 

• Why is the government keeping 
quiet? 

Meenwhile, the future of Poonam 
Sharma remains uncertain. After six 
months the air force euthoriti« will 
ask her if idie acc^s the fact that 
her huaband is missbig. If she agrees, 
then Bhola Prasad will be declared 
‘officielly missing’. If she does not 
accept it, then after a seven-year 
period, the lAF will automaticelly 
declare him dead. For Poonam tills is 
a strange situation. How can she 
accept aiat her hnaband ts missing 
unless she is convinced that adequ¬ 
ate stm have been taken co trace 
Um. Will she be Cbewn the confiden¬ 
tial reports? WiU ever know die 
lesultt of the court of enquiry? 
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I first met Tenrinf IQ 
19S3 at Kathmandu 
during the start of 
the Mtish Everest 
eapedition. I had 
be^ of him before 
as an ace mown> 
taineer who had 
reached high alti- 
tades on other peaks. Tenang had 
ahvajrs been a handsome man, ph^M- 
celly strong and with a flashing 
smile. In my first meeting with him 1 
was impressed not so much his 
pwsonality as with his charm mid 
kindly disposition. This is the singii' 
lar aspect of Tenzing which I adored. 
1 knew he was a robust man edqi a 
fantastic ability to perform at high 
altitudes but diis was something I 
was unaware of when 1 first met him. 
During the course of the Everest 
expedition I got to know him better. 
He was a combination of determina¬ 
tion, strength and gentleness. There 
are some mountaineers who are 
aggressive not only in their deter¬ 
mination to reach the peak but also 
in their personality. I don't think 
Tenzing was aggressive in that sense. 
He possessed a characteristic which 
was absent in the Sherpas in those 
days: be had a strong desire fo reach 
the summit himself. Most of his 
brethren were physically strong, 
could carry loads up the mountain 
and were extremely loyal to the 
expedition members but they shied 
away from setting foot on the sun- 
mit. Today, however, the situation is 
different and the Sherpa is as eager 
to conquer a peak as the professional 
climber. 

1 cwi still recall vividly the mo¬ 
ment when Tenzing and I reached 
the Everest peak on 29 May, 1953. It 
was a historic occasion for both of us. 
For me it was a moment of content¬ 
ment that we had finally conquered 
Everest. I remember that my reac¬ 
tion then was typically Anglo-Saxon. 

1 formally shook hands with my co- 
summiteer. But Tenzing threw his 
hands around my shoulders and 1 was 
forced to do the same. He was always 
more emotional than 1 and wten he 
spontaneously threw his arms ^und 
me on the top of the peak, I was 
happy to give him a hug in return. 
Siwpas, generally, are very tough 
but they are also emotional and Tenz¬ 
ing was no exception. 

Aftei conquering the highest peak 
in the world, I built up a steady 
relationship with Tenzing but it was 
in the last ten years that I became 
very close to him. When I travelled 
with him to Australia and New Zoa- 
land on lecture tours, 1 saw a great 
deal of Tenzing, the man, The more i 
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saw him, the more I was iminressed 
by his humanism. During the Everest 
expedition we got very uttle time to 
talk of our personal lives. Now, 
whenever we met, we talked of our 
families and children and I gradually 
began to look upon him as my 
brother. 

In many ways, 1 shared a lot in 
common with Tenzing Norgay though 
we came from different back¬ 
grounds. After the Everest conquest, 
Tenzing became a prominent figure 
in his society. He spent a lot of bis 
time training young people in moun¬ 
taineering and other adventurous 
sports. He was an inspiration not 
only for the youth of India but for 
enthusiasts throughout the world. 
Tenzing was also a widely travelled 
man. Both of us ttaversed the entire 
length and breadth of the globe lee- 
turing in universities and participat¬ 
ing in television and radio program¬ 
mes. But otherwise our lives were 
quite dissimilar. Tenzing was spend¬ 
ing a lot of his spare time at the 
Himalayan Mountaineering Institute 
in Darjeeling where he was the 
prime figure and the chief instructor. 
In fact. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
so inspired by Tenzing’s success that 
he decided to open an institute 
where the youth could be trained to 
scale high peaks. But 1 became in¬ 
volved in a number of expeditions: I 
went to the North Pole, the South 
Pole and down the Ganges. We were 
looked upon as heroes after the 
Everest conquest and we were al¬ 
ways conscious that whatever we did 
after that, we would never let anyone 
down. 

There is yet another feeling that I 
shared with Tenzing Norgay. After 
our successful Everest expedition in 
1953, people used to come to me and 
say: "Now that you have scaled the 
world’s highest peak, what more is 
there to do?” But to me the scaling of 
Everest was just a beginning. It gave 
us the opportunity to participate in 
other challenges and expeditions. 
But 1 missed Tenzing's company in all 
my future expeditions. However, we 
did meet on the mountains a number 
of times during casual trips or while 
doing television programmes. A few 
yean bade, the National Geographic 
produced a film on Tenzing and my¬ 
self, and this gave us an opportunity 
to spend some time together on the 
mountains. Age had its effects on 
both of us and we lacked the youthful i 
vigour but we were now more experi¬ 
enced and knowledgeable and we 
hid a deeper understanding of life 
and people. This partkvlar ^ reef- 






finned my belief that the more you 
lose your physical abilities, the more 
you become a better judge of men 

« id manners. I am sure that Tenzing 
It the same. 

Though Tenzing led a full and 
rewarding life, after his retirement 
from the Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute he had certain grievances 
which he had not voiced to me ear¬ 
lier. He felt that the money which he 
got as pension was not enough. He 
complained to me about this on a 
number of occasions. He felt that had 
he retired during the lifetime of 
Pandit Nehru, the late Prime Minis¬ 
ter would have been more generous 
to him. In fact, Jawaharlal Nehru 
showed great affection for the great 
climber and was his patron in many 
ways. I know for sure that monetary 
problem was his main concern during 
the last days of his life. To make up 
for his inadequate earnings, Tenzing 
had to be preoccupied with other 
businesses: trekking and tourist acti¬ 
vities. His wife, Daku, who is a very 
energetic woman, virtually ran Tenz¬ 
ing’s trekking agency and in order to 
get sufficient finandal returns, the 
couple had to entertain tourists. 
Tenzing’s worldwide fame had cer¬ 
tainly helped to prop up the busi¬ 
ness. 

With the death of Tenzing Norway, 
the world has lost a brave soul who 
inspired thousands to conquer the 
unknown. And this is no mean 
achievement. He had always been a 
very charming personality, easily ac 
cessible to anyone who came to meet 
him in his house at Darjeeling. He 
had a special liking for children and 
loved to pose for photographs with 
them. His only hope was that chil¬ 
dren should imbibe the spirit of 
adventure from him. 


What did Tenzing 
leave unfinished in 
his eventful life? I 
know that he was 
very concerned ab¬ 
out the education of 
his children. He had 
a large family, had 
married several 
times and left behind eight children. 
Some of them are hi the United 
States while others are studying in 
IgDarjeeling. He himself was un^u- 
' eat^ and that is j>erhap8,why he was 
so worried about his children’s 
education. When I first met him. 
Teasing could not speak English 
properly but with the passage of time 
M picked up the language admirably 
and in the last few years of his life he 
was mi accompUshfkl speaker in En- 
gUdh. Be was able to talk at length 




29 May. 1951: Tctirlng «m Oip EiertM. 
This rare pMagraiih wa* taken In Hilary. 


about art, culture and religion I 
remember my meeting with him m 
Lhasa, Tibet, in 1981. I was most 
impressed with his knowledge of the 
^llbetan religion. He was a Mahayma 
Buddhist but his knowledge of Tibe¬ 
tan history was profound. ! must 
admit that 1 learnt a lot of the 
Tibetan culture from him. He was not 
so knowledgeable when I first met 
him, but over the years he developed 
a remarkable understanding of the 
culture and religion of the people 
residing in the mountainous terrain 
of the Himalayas. But all throughout, 
he retained his strong Buddhist be¬ 
liefs. On the lop floor of his impress¬ 
ive house in Darjeeling, he had built 
a beautiful Gompha (temple) and 
developed it as a centre for medita- 
aon and study. He once told me that 
he spent a lot of his spare time ui that 
room, reflecting and meditating on 
religion. 

V^Ue Tenzing was keen that his 
children would do justice to his name 
and fame, 1 cannot recollect any cd 
his offspring becoming reputable 
climbers. However, one of his daugh¬ 
ters, Nima, had participated in 
women’s expedition to the Chooyu in 
the Himalayas. Nima was a lady of 
the mountains and a formidable 
member of the expedition team In¬ 
cidentally , last year, when 1 was 
passing through .Singapore (where 
Tenzing’s dau^ter now lives), 1 met 
Nima at the airport But none of 
Tenzing's sons are interested in 
mountaineering. I have a son, Peter, 
who is an enthusiastic climber and at 
the age of 30 has done difficult 
clintbing in the Himalayas He 
attempted to scale the Everest 
through the West Ridge route but 
wee not successful, though he 
nedwd e height of 27,000 feet. Peter 
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More mileage 
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MEMORIES 


has a lot of climbing before him. 
When we climbed the Everest, I was 
33 years old and Tenzing was 39. In 
■ my opinion, the period between 28 
i fears and 40 is the prime time for a 
climber and also the right time to 
riimh the Himalayas. There have 
been younger climbers who have 
scaled the peak but in general the 
most succe^ful ones have been in 
dieir thirties. 

1 When I heard that 
|||k Tensing was dead, 1 
was shocked and 
yF saddened by the 
W thought that the 
great man would not 
be around. Then I 
iv^Rconsoled myself 

I _Jwith the thought 

that after aU he was 73 years old and 
had lived a full and glorious life. He 
was a man who shaped his own 
destiny: from a humble beginning he 
struggled all the way to find a place 
in all history books. But all men have 
to die and it was only appropriate 
that Tenzing died in a blaze of glory. 
Wien Tenzing and 1 climbed the 
Everest, very few people were 
attracted towards mountaineering. 
I But nowadays the scene is different: 

' ^thousands of people today are climb¬ 
ing some peak or the other. Many of 
them possess high technical abilities 
and the equipment at their disposal 
is much superior with the result that 
the capability of the climber has 
increased enormously. There are 


great men in mountaineering today 
just as there were brave people 30 
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years back. There are many Sherpas 
who have scaled the Eveiest more 
than once. But there have been other 
changes as well in the mountaineer¬ 
ing scene. 

One of them is the money involved. 
Most mountaineers today are aware 
that if they return successful from an 
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expedition, there is a possibility of 
financial rewards. This was some¬ 
thing unthinkable three decades ago. 
Such a thought did not cross our 
minds even once when we were 
climbing the Everest. Tenzing and I 
were perhaps naive about the mat¬ 
ter. When we reached the peak, the 
last thought that came to my mind 
was that our endeavour would fetch 
financial returns. In fact, for a very 
long time we did not benefit finan¬ 
cially. Just look at the cost involved 
for our trip to the summit. The ex¬ 
pedition,which was sponsored by The 
Times, London, cost a modest 
£50,000 (Rs eight lakhs). A similar 
trip today would have cost the spon¬ 
sors several hundred million dollars. 
Mountaineers at that time were not 
aware of things like conservation and 
pollution. Even at the base camp we 
carelessly left empty cans around. In 
our days every mountain we climbed 
was a new mountain, a virgin peak, 
but today there is a mad rush for the 
Everest every year, with every team 
searching for new routes to reach the 
magnificent peak. The mountains too 
must be feeling the pressure of the 
thousands of people and porters but 
when Tenzing and I climbed the 
Everest, we enjoyed the solitude of 
die Himalayas. 
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BUSINESS/FINANCE 


^We’re Not Going Back 
(to FICCI). For Us It is Certainiy 
the End of the Road’ 

I lari Shankar Singbania, president of tho f K Organisation, told Sujoy Gupta 


Iluii Shunkar Singhania (52) is 
president of the 45,000-employee 
strong JK Organisation—the third 
largest business house in India after 
the Tatas and the Birlas—which has 
interests in cotton and woollen tex¬ 
tiles, man-made fibres, jute, en¬ 
gineering, paper and hoards, plastics 
and chemicals, tyres and tubes, 
cosmetics, batteries, paints, cement, 
sugar and shipping, with plants both 
in India and abroad. The J K group 
has assets worth an estimated Rs 
1.200 crores and its annual turnover 
IS also of like magnitude. 

But apart from being a business 
magnate in his own right as head of a 
powerful industrial house—founded 
several decades ago by Hari Shank¬ 
ar’s great-uncle Juggilal (d. 1922) 
and grandfather Kamlapat (d. 1927), 
to whom the JK group owes its 
uame—-Hiiri Shankar Singhania has 
always been an active member of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commeice and Industry (FICCI). 
FICCI was founded in 1926 to repre¬ 
sent the voice of “native” industry in 
British India. Its list of presidents in 
the early years reads like a who's 
who of indigenous business: G.D. 
Birla (1929), Lala Sbri Ram (1930), 
Walchand Hirachand (1932), Kastur- 
bhai Lalhhai (1934) and Sir Padam- 
pat Singhania (1935) to name a few. 
liven after independence, FICCI 
maintained its standing as the lead¬ 
ing representative of the country’s 
business sector. 

However, the present diamond 
jubilee year of FICCI seems to be 
turning out to be its nemesis. As has 
already been reported in these col¬ 
umns, a major and seemingly irre- : 
concilahle split occurred in FICCI in 
the last week of March 1986 and 
since then the membership of India’s 
premier representative body of in¬ 
dustry has been severely depleted. 
As of date. FICCI does not represent 
a large chunk of industry; Tatas, 
.'iingh.inias, the Sahu-Jain group, the 
house of Bajaj, the Walchand 


Hirachand group, Dalmias, Mafat- 
lals, Mahindra.s, the house of Godrej, 
and so on. Chambers of commerce 
representing several .states — Bihar, 
Oris.sa. Kerala. Rajasthan, etc,—are 
also not repre.sented on the FICCI 
committee. 

On 10 May, FICCI suffered yet 
another blow when its past presi¬ 
dent, Dr Bharat Ram, resigned his 
membership. The same day, Sunday 
met Hari Shankar Singhania in his 
New Delhi tesidence for an inter¬ 
view. Singhania admitted that since 
his parting of ways with FICCI in 
end-March he has had “many re¬ 
quests" for interviews but he had 
been “extremely hesitant and reluc¬ 
tant" to meet the media because the 
issues involved were “very delicate”. 
He finally changed his mind, and 
spoke to Sunday. Excerpts. 


0 m Why did you resign from 
FICCI? 

i A: The JK Organisation res* 
igned from FICCI because 
there was a basic difference in the 
approach and perspective of our 
thinking vis-a-vis some of the others 
as to how an apex organisation of 
business should be run. We think 
such an organisation should not be 
run on the basis of vote banks but 
rather on the basis of a system of 
consensus, a system of give and take, 
a gentlemanly understanding and a 
certain amount of fair play. This is , 
where we were at variance with 
certain members. We have tried to 
correct the situation over the last 
four or five years from within the 
organisation. You see, we have been 
very much involved with FICCI ever 
since its inception. My uncle. Sir 
Padampat, was its president in 1935, 
my father has been president (1956) 
and so have 1 (1979). There has 
always been a close involvement. 

Q: It must have been a tough 
decision to resign. 

A: It was indeed a very painful and 
very difficult decision for us to take. 

Q: Those attributes you just men¬ 
tioned—viz., fair play, consensus, 
etc,—you found were irretrievably 
lost? 

A: Yes. In fact, there was even a 
crisis last year when the Indian Mer¬ 
chants Chamber (IMC), Bombay, res¬ 
igned. We ourselves did not resi^pi 
but we did start dissociating 
ourselves from attending FICCI 
meetings on this question of removal 
of bogus members. Ultimately, some 
undemanding was reached last July 
when it was agreed that a committee 
would be set up. Thus, FICCI recog¬ 
nised the existence of this problem 
for the first time. Earlier, it was 
being contended that there is no 
issue. In July it was recognised that 
there are issues both in terms of 
bogus membership as well as in ruii- 
ning FICCI through a system of om- 
sensus. A committee was set ipp 
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ivhkb unanimously gave its conclu¬ 
sion that there were as many as 1,300 
V bogus members out of 1,600 who 
ri^st be eliminated.' But, unfortu- 
", witely, when it came to the imple- 
i^ntation of this agreement and 
understanding, we did not see it 
forthcoming. 

1 Q: But why can’t you accept the 
argument that by the end ot June 
1986, 1,200-odd bogus members 
would have gone? 

A: You see, it is not a question of 
what would go and when. It is a 
question of attitudes and it is a 
question of intentions. There was 
enough time for them to go if they 
had to go. If the intention was clear, 
and if we all felt the same way, then 
there is no reason why there should 
have been delay. And thwe is no 
reason that you need another three 
. months to do it. Even on the question 
of consensus, where there is a writ¬ 
ten agreement and understanding 
amongst all the partie.s—of course, it 
is in itself unique that businessmen 
should need to resort to an agree¬ 
ment of this sort when their word 
I should be good enough—even that 
was not kept up when it came to 
implementation. So, both on the 
j ^question of bogus membership as 
1 %ell as the issue of running FICCI on 
a $y.stem of consensus, we did not 
. find that there is a willingness to do 
it. 

n-.Are you irretrievably out of FIC- 
“C/ now? You aren’t going back? 

A: No, we’re not going back. For us 
it is certainly the end of the chapter. 
It’s a question of principles. We are 
very concerned because the credibil¬ 
ity of business is at stake, not only 
with the public at large or with the 
government but even within the busi¬ 
ness community, our own consti¬ 
tuents. Are we carrying conviction 
with them if we show them that we 
are running an institution in this 
. manner? And that is what bothers us, 
Or some of us at least. 

Q: Don’t you hare coniroIJed mem¬ 
bers representing ymir interests? 

A: Not at all. 

Q: You categorically deny this? 

A: Why should I keep any control¬ 
led members if I’Ve gone? 

■ Q: No, no, not now. But earlier? 

, ^A: I tell you->and this is a very 
Splmportant point-—I think every one is 
f to be blamed for allowing a situation 
. w^re as many as 1,300 out of 1,600 
, members were allowed to be 
^admitted. The very fact that they 
vnsre admitted means that everybody 
.'\i| to Idame. But more important, I 
i* the ^ire to ^et rid of it, to 
‘ eU enough is enough, 




we’ve had our quarrels and we’ve 
gone through it for the last four or 
five years for whatever reasons, now 
let’s clean it up. After all, FICCI has 
been running for so many years and 
until 1979-80 this problem never 
came up. 

Q: Would you say that FICCI has 
now lost its traditional status as 
industry’s representative? 

A; FICCI has in its membership a 
number of business houses and 
chambers and to that extent it cer¬ 
tainly represents those interests. But 
to the extent that a large number of 
business houses and chambers have 
resigned, its representative charac¬ 
ter has certainly diminished. As you 
know, many 
members have 
resigned and I 
believe there 


are many oth 
erswho are li 
kely to do so. 



vote banks cn* favouritism. 

Q: Have you always held this view,’ 
or is it only in the last three months 
that you have felt this way? 

A: I’ve always held these views. 
One thing 1 want to make dear. Our 
decision to leave was not taken in a 
huff. It’s not as if it was something 
which one particular tiff, or somo 
such thing, triggered off. Some have 
tried to make our that it was caused 
by one particular issue. This was hot 
so. 

H:What you're in effect saying is 
V that the dispute did not arise from 
ego probiems-~namely, that some- 
body wants to preside over the forth¬ 
coming ICC Con 
gress in New 


Delhi. 
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Q: Who do you reckon is the autho¬ 
rised spokesman for industry today? 

A: (Smiles) This is a very difficult 
question. Traditional^, I ^ink FIC¬ 
CI and Assocham have been talking 
on behalf of business and there’s 
nobody beyond the two. 0^ course, 
there have beon a number of busi¬ 
ness houses who have not been repre¬ 
sented by eidier. 

Q: In your view, what are the basic 
principles on which an ideal repre¬ 
sentative body for industry ought to 
work? 

A: An apex foruni should represent 
industry, business and trade of diffe¬ 
rent hiiei—large, medium and 
small—and its representation should 
be a proper ohe, not based, on either 


has been somewhere also, 1 can't 
say. 

Q; What is the guarantee that a 
new body, if one is set up, will not 
face similar problems? 

At I don’t think there can be any 
guarantee on these questions. I can 
only say that people will see their 
real interests and will take this as a 
lesson. They will not allow anything 
to be done which will result in this 
sort of affair. 

<?; Why can’t FJXICJ be brought 
around to accepting these princi- 


A: Yo(i see, again its a basic ques¬ 
tion of attitudes. When there are 
those who control their votes through 
these vote banks aiid havb ideas of 
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dominating it (PICCI;, then there’s 
difficulty. 

Q: Conceivably, it might happen 
that FICCI finds its credibility con¬ 
siderably diminished and might seek 
a rapprochement. 

A: Well, I really can’t quite answer 
now a.s to what is going to happen in 
the future. 

Q: But would you be open to a 
dialogue? 

A: You see, we have come out of 
FICCI. And we’d like them to run it 
as best as they can (laughsjl 

Q: But if they approach you? 

A: It’s not a question of a patch-up. 
It's a question of principles. There 
seems to be a basic difference of 
approach. 

Q: Which brings me to ask you— 
why did you vote for R.P. Goeaka on 
22 March at the pICCI annual gener¬ 
al meeting? 

A: Mr Goenka was elected vice- 
president last year. It has been an 
unbroken tradition that the vice- 
president becomes the president by 
unanimous acclamation. 

Q: You’re saying that your voting 
therefore did not reflect your con¬ 
currence with the way things were? 

A: Yes. Mr R.P. Goenka’s unani¬ 
mous election was in keeping with 
and on the basis of that tradition. 
Besides, we then still had hope that 
things would be sorted out. Over and 
above that, Mr Goenka had gone to 
the extent of saying that he shall 
resign if he was not able to carry out 
the promise of elimination of bogus 
membership. 

Q: Has a definite decision been 
reached on the launching of a new 
’representative body? 

A: It is understandable that there 
is speculation on this matter. But 
nothing has been decided as to what 
we wish to do. There are different 
options and we are examining these 
options. 

Q; Could you spell out one or two 
options? 

A; Well...(p3U5e) 

Q; For instance, forming a third 
body is one option. Joining Assocham 
is another... 

A: These are some of the options 
we’ve been thinking about. After all, 
you must realise that when we went 
to the (FICCI) AGM on 22 March, we 
had not gone there to break off. We 
had not gone there with alternatives. 
We had gone there to continue. 

Q: Well, then, what triggered off 
the rupture within a few days of the 
AGM? 

A: The IMC had written to FICCI 
that they will not participate in the 
AGM if the promise of obtaining 
resignations of the bogus members 


before certain dates were not fulfil¬ 
led. Even then, certain promises 
were made tlut this will be done. 
You see, still—-as on that date—6% 
members were left. Actually, it was 
said that 950 members had resigned. 
It is not 950 because this figure 
includes around 30 members who 
were supposed to be retained but 
who hadn’t paid their subscriptions 
and so their names were struck off. 
Thus, controlled members who had 
resigned were only about 920. Even 
if we take the figure as 650, this 
includes 350 who, as per the original 
agreement, should have gone. 

a I, Do these 3S0 bogus members 
•who are still left represent the 
Birla-Modi axis? 

A: It is not right for me to mention 
anybody’s name. The fact is that they 
are there. 

Q: But is it not also true that the 
Singhania-Jain nexus constitutes a 
powerful lobby in Indian industry? 

A: There’s no nexus between Jain 
and Singhania (laughs). I think it is 
only in &e context of HCCl that this 
phrase has been used. I think this is a 
misnomer because we have been 
working very closely with several 
friends in Bombay who have identic¬ 
al views. Therefore, just to brand it 
as a Singhania-Jain grouping is, I 
would say, unfair. It’s not a correct 
representation of facts. 

A Next let us come to the Interna- 
“• tional Chamber of Commerce 
(ICC), Paris, matters. You are 
already a member of the executive 
board of ICC. Why are you interested 
in accepting the lowly post of vice- 
president of the Indian National 
Committee (INC) of the ICC? 



A: First of aE, let me categoricalty 
clarify that our withdrawal from FlC- . 
(E is not because I have not been 
taken as. the INC vice-president. Ibe 
issue was not even dedded. Mr S. K. 
Birla and I had put in our names and, 
according to the understanding we 
had reached, this matter was to be 
decided by consensus. The consensus 
committee consisted at four persons: 
Mr R. P. Goenka, Mr M. V. Arunacha- 
1am, Mr Viren Shah and Mr A. K. 
Jain. Since they could not reach a 
consensus, the matter—according to 
the original understanding—had to 
be referred to an elders conunittee 
consisting of Dr Bharat Ram, Mr S. P. 
Jain and Mr K. K. Birla. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, even though the minutes were 
prepared by the four-man committee 
for reference to this elders commit¬ 
tee, the reference was not made by 
Mr R. P. Goenka who was the con¬ 
venor and who delayed it on one 
pretext or another. Then Mr S. K. 
Birla said be had no confidence in 
two members of the elders commit¬ 
tee, viz.. Dr Bharat Ram and Mr S. P. 
Jain, which resulted in their res¬ 
igning in disgust. Mr K. N. Modi is 
supposed to have said that he would 
like voting to be done. Now, we 
didn’t want to be involved in any 
system of voting because this would 

contrary to the concept of consen¬ 
sus on which we believe FICCI 
should be run. The understanding 
got broken. It was therefore a ques¬ 
tion of principle as to whether you 
want to go through all these issues on 
the basis of consensus or not. We 
found that they don’t believe in the 
consensus principle. That was that. 

As far as the vice-president of the 
INC was concerned, both Mr S. K. 
Birla and I had formally withdrawn 
our names from the contest because 
die matter was referred to consen¬ 
sus. No decision was taken. This is 
the exact position. 

Q: So the INC has not elected its 
office-bearers for 1986? 

A: Mr K. N. Modi is the president 
of the INC. The vice-president has 
not been elected yet. I couldn’t 
attend the last, meeting, but Fm told 
it has been left to Mr Modi to deride. 

So Fm told. 

Q: Now, to change the topic Titk- 
ingthepresentdaybusinesseaviron- 
mentMitstotalitif^Ubwaliaationon 
one hand to raids on the other—are ' 
you bullish or beaiisb in India? 

A: I am very bullish. India has got 
fpreat strengths. The present govarti- 
ment has given a npw direction «ad , 
momentum to increased compedtWe- ' 
ness of Indian industry, a new tlinnHt- ' 
in technology and a new emphasii ^ 
economies of scale, - -r 
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Inilieq ih^ieM Mptel Tidm: 
Cooneny feds stepped up dividend 
to IS p^ <tent <12 5 p<Nr cent) 
IBt Ltdi OwPony has recom 
mended an Intenm equity dividend 
of 7.S per cent i«r the year ending 
SO Setkember, 1986. 

Khemielwfd Hemnatin Electronics 
ltd: Coippeny u paying a dividend 
of IS per cent 

StewKtt end Lloyds of bidia: Com- 
pmy has redact dividend to 10 
per cent (17 per cent) 

SwadesU Lessing: Company has 
annoimced a dividend of IS per 
cent for the year ended 31 Decem¬ 
ber, 198S. 
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par. 

Meehan TnumndsMoiw Ltd: Com¬ 
pany will Portly enter market with 
a public isjiue of 9,06.000 equity 
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par Issua opens for fodian puidic 
on 30 Kay, 

Eas Resorm and Apart Hotels Lid: 
Company is entering market on 27 
May with a public issua of 7,90,000 
equity shares of Rs ten each for 
carii at par. 

Venus Conputers: Company is en¬ 
tente maricet on 26 May, 1986, with 
a public issue of 3 60 lakh equity 
shsves of Rs ten eadi at par 

Vishol Electro-Mech (India) Ltd: 
Company will usue 6,O0,OOO equity 
shares of Rs ten each for cash at pai 
in the first week of June 
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Democracy’s 

Faltering 

Steps 


PaveJ Rahman in Dhaka 
and Krishna Murari Kishan 
in Kathmandu capture the 
mood on election day in 
the two capitals of 
Bangladeshand Nepal 










(Top) MUilurymcn stand outside a polltaif; 
booth, while by-standers look on; (right) 
miscreants loot baliot boxes from a biHilh 
(notice the ballot papers faliing out of one of 
the boxeskand (bottom) armed men take off 
with a ballot box while the police (extreme 
corner) seem oblivious of the goings-on 
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The Gun and the BaHot Box 

Widespread rigging and disturbances marked the 7 May general election 
in Bangladesh. And it has shown that there has been an utter disregard for democratic 

norms. AJamgirHossain reports 


££U was eagerly waiting for this 

I day. I thank Allah for usher- 

■ ing in a democratic change,” 

■ remarked Bangladesh Presi¬ 
dent Lt. Gen. H.M. Ershad, after 
casting his vote on 7 May at the 
Adam jee Cantonment School in Dha¬ 
ka, in the country’s third general 
elections held since its liberation in 
1971. A week later, he was discreetly 
hinting at ordering a fresh election. 
This ’’democratic change” had, 
apparently, left a feeling of distaste 
in his mouth. 

The polls, which were held after 
being postponed thrice, have been 
one of the most turbulent to date. 
The two main parties in the battle 
were President Ershad’s Jatiyo Party 
and the Awami League, led by 
Sheikh Hasina Watfed (eight parties 
of the 15-party alliance contested the 
elections). The Bangladesh National¬ 
ist Party (BNP), headed by Begum 
Khaleda Zia, boycotted the polls. 

Widespread rigging and violence 
marked the elections. In fact, the 
three-member all-party British par¬ 
liamentary group led by Lord Ennals, 
which observed the polls, said that 
they did not find a single polling 
station in Dhaka which was operat¬ 


ing according to electoral law and 
procedure. On 7 May, Sheikh Hasina 
claimed that 25 of her party workers 
had died in poll violence which left 
500 injured. In some places the votes 
were counted at police stations and 
in Mehdiganj,Barisal district, ballot 
boxes were thrown into the river 
when they were being taken by boat. 
On 9 May, at least three people were 
killed in poli(% firing near the port 
town of Chandpur, while one person 
was killed the same day in the north¬ 
ern town of Bogra. The Election 
Commission, therefore ordered that 
fresh elections be held in 99 consti¬ 
tuencies. In fact, on 10 May, Sheikh 
Hasina warned that the Awami 
League and its partners would not 
accept any repoll in 282 polling cen¬ 
tres where elections had been sus¬ 
pended because of violence. On 8 
May itself, the Awami League, after 
trailing behind the Jatiyo Party, took 
a lead and claimed 38 seats. But the 
Jatiyo Party soon went ahead; nnst 
of its gains were in the BNP stron¬ 
gholds, revealing a large shift in 
allegiance from the BNP to the Jatiyo 
Party. The fundamentalist Jamaat-e- 
Islaini emerged as the third largest 
party, winning nine seats, mostly in 


Jessore and Khulna. 

Sheikh Hasina herself lost one of 
her Dhaka seats to the Jatiyo Party 
candidate, Mohammed Jahstngir 
Adel. She won three of the four seats 
she contested—two in Gopalganj and 
one in Dhaka. Another Awami 
League stalwart. Dr Kam^ Hossain, 
the former foreign minister, lost both 
his Dhaka seats to the Jatiyo Party’s 
S-A. Khaleque. However, on 8 May, 
the Bangladesh Election Commission 
abruptly postponed the announce¬ 
ment of the election results after the 
news was received that the Jatiyo 
Party was trailing. Bangladesh Tele¬ 
vision, which began carrying round- 
the-clock reports on the results since 
the polling began, abruptly ended 
the programme. This enraged the 
Awami League, which called for a 
six-hour strike on 14 May in protest. 
Addressing a rally in Dhaka that day. 
Sheikh Hasina averred that the 
nation- wide hartal, which paralysed 
life not only in Dhaka but elsewhere 
too, proved beyond doubt that the 
people disapproved of the mass rig¬ 
ging indulged in by the Ershad reg¬ 
ime. She appealed to the armed { 
forces not to become pawns in the 
hands of a few generals. 

On 10 May, when counting was re¬ 
sumed, the Jatiyo Party raised its 
tally to 101 seats, while the Awami 
League captured 59. By Monday, 12 
May, the Jatiyo Party had increased 
its tally to 134 seats. The next day, 
the Awami League was poised to bag 
about 80 seats. Such an increase, 
coupled with about 27 seats won by 
its allies and independents, was, for 
the Jatiyo Party, unwelcome: the' 
prospect of the Awami League and 
its allies winning 111 seats and ac¬ 
quiring veto rights in Parliament was 
banning. The elections were coun¬ 
termanded in 34 ccHistitueocies fed- < 
lowing widespread disturbances; re* ; 
polling for these seats was held on 19 
May. This justified Sheikh Hasina’s 
demand for re-election in 50 consti¬ 
tuencies where, as she declared, 
“government-backed Jatiyo Patty 
workers resorted to violmiCe, iur 
timidation and rigging!*.If the Airii- 
mi Leagiw had rejected thp eotiie; 
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electoral exercise the counti^ would 
1 mv 8 plunged into uncertainty and 
chaos. 

Sheikh Hasina’s speech in Dhaka 
\n the day of the hartal was inter¬ 
preted in political circles as a tough 
stand against any possible move by 
Gen. Ei^ad to Mluence the results 
of the 34 seats so that the opposition 
would be denied one-third strength 
in Parliament and thereby lose its 
veto rights in the House. Sheikh 
Hasina is reportedly under consider¬ 
able pressure to boycott Parliament. 
What she does, only time will tell. 

The Bangladesh polls have so far 
indicated that the Jatiyo Party may 
at best attain a marginal simple 
majority in Parliament, though it 
needs a minimum of two-thirds 
majority. Incidentally, the party may 
yet be able to emerge as the single 
largest party in Parliament, particu¬ 
larly because the numerous opposi¬ 
tion parties with their diverse ideolo¬ 
gies are unlikely to unite to form a 
government. The new Parliament, in 
its very first session, will have to 
ratify a package of amendments and 
measures promulgated during the 
49-month rule of GenrErshad. 




Sheikh Hasina Waz^; a lough stand 

The biggest hindrance, however, 
has not yet been removed. President 
Ershad is yet to declare when martial 
law will be lifted. The date for the 
presidential elections also, which 
General Ershad asserts will be held 
in the country before martial law can 
be withdrawn, is yet to be 
announced* although he had sug¬ 
gested that they mi^t be held be¬ 
fore the end of the year. In a meeting 
with foreign journalists on 8 May in 
Dhaka, Gen/>Ershad had hinted at 
giving the urmed forces “a role in the 
^affain of the country”. This has been 
perturbing. By restoring democracy, 
GenJBrshad, it was hoped, will not let 
the chance of earning a plhce in his 
country’s history slip by. 

8 eo> Ershad forms part of a new 
Inreed erf rulers who have taken 
ovsar the reins of government: the 


MiUtarymen stand guard at a polling station in Bangladesh 


safari-clad generals. The role is the 
same, only the mufti has given way to 
the safari suits. 


The Bangladesh Army has, right 
from the beginning, been a particu¬ 
larly privileged class. While the 
annual per capita experiditure on 
medicine has been only $ two and 
on education gone, the government 
spends a colossal $1606 on a soldier. 
It was the liberation War that gdve 
the army a taste of power. Initially 
the army received orders from a 
constitutionally-elected government. 
From 1975 onwards, the army took 
control. 

From the time of the death of 
Sheikh Mujib until the present, the 
army has been steadily gaining im¬ 
portance. Sheikh Mujib never consi¬ 
dered the army to be of primary 
importance; that he had lost its confi¬ 
dence is altogether another matter. 
But with the arrival of Gen«Ziaur 
Rahman on the scene, the army came 
full circle. From that time onwards, 
the cantonments have ruled sup¬ 
reme. 

GetuZiaur Rahman’s reign can be 
divided into two phases; first, from 
1975 to 1977 during which he 
brought the country under martial 
law. The second saw him don the 
garb of both a civilian administrator 
and a head of state elected by the 
people. The army’s influence was 
ail-pervasive; even after Ziaur Rah¬ 
man was assassinated in 1981, when 
Justice Sattar took over, the power- 
hungry generals were always active. 
Justice Sattar, more of a constitu¬ 
tionalist than an active politician, 
helplessly watched the country 
plunge into anarchyi and instability 
which only helped to make the army 
stronger. 

After a coup, history has shown, 
the army and the bureaucracy have 


always established a quick rapport 
between themselves, because they 
share a common ideology, a sense of 
discipline, and are interdependent. 
During the tenure of GemZiaur Rah¬ 
man, for example, the bureaucrats 
dominated the political scene. 
Another characteristic feature of 
military regimes is the formation of 
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political parties by the chief of the 
army: General Ziaur Rahman’s BNP 
and President Ershad’s Jatiyo Party. 
Such a phenomenon is noticeable 
elsewhere in South Asia. In Thailand, 
for instance, Thai generals formed 
political parties after they had 
assumed power. 

The Bangladesh army has also 
been playing the role of what can be 
called "economic managing”. Under 
such an arrangement, top-ranking 
army officials hold posts in the high¬ 
er echelons of the government. A 
large number of them are also in¬ 
volved in private business enter¬ 
prises. Gen.,Ziaur Rahman did not 
favour such a panem; Gen;.|^rshad, 
on the other hand, called for the 
army’s constitutional role in adminis¬ 
tration and national policy-making. 
But he never made it dear how such 
a thing was possible. 
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Of Nuclear Plants and Royal Greed 


A is for :\toms 
B is for Bombs 
C is for Cancer 

S o reads a child’s primer entitled 
‘ABC 1986’ in a front-page pocket 
cartoon in The Times of London, 
capturing all our fears about the 
nuclear future to which our world 
seems to be so utterly commited. 
Although cartoonist Caiman's sketch 
is based on a report on the explosion 
of the Soviet nuclear plant at Cher¬ 
nobyl and its aftermath, its message 
goes beyond all national frontiers. 
Undoubtedly it relates to fears, not 
facts. But the truth is that govern¬ 
ments all over the world are apt to 
dismiss as uver-reaction when it com¬ 
es to dangers concerning their own 
nuclear establishments. 

The British authorities, like many 
others, found in the Soviet misfor¬ 
tune an opportunity for self- 
congratulation. Mr Kenneth Baker, 
the environment minister, said in the 
House of Commons: "There is open¬ 
ness and frankness in this count^ in 
dealing with the nuclear industry...if 
there had been an accident of that 
(Chernobyl) kind in this country, 
there is no question, but that we 
would have been open and frank 
about it straight-away.” 

How very noble, one might say. Did 
the honourable minister forget the 
history of Britain’s own Windscale 
nuclear plant which has attracted not 
insignificant recent protests from 
within Britain and from Ireland 
across the channel over the waste 
disposal hazards. More to the point, 
did he not know what his fellow Tory, 
former Prime Minister Harold Mac¬ 
Millan, told the House of Commons 
about the fire at the Windscale nuc¬ 
lear plant in November 1957? 

Mr MacMillan (now Earl of Stock- 
ton) had then told his fellow mem¬ 
bers of Parliament: "It (the report) is 
a technical document dealing with 
the design and operation of a de¬ 
fence installation. It also presup¬ 
poses considerable knowledge of the 
technology of this particular pile. It' 
would not be in the national interest 
to publish the report.” 

$ecrecy.is the ethos of all govern¬ 
ments, not just of the Soviet Union. 
There are 906 nuclear power plants 
all over the world and another 224 
are under construction, according to 
a US report. All we know is that 
nobody has yet found a suitable 


method for nuclear waste disposal, 
let alone the way to combat nuclear 
disasters and their long-term effects 
like cancer. 

Perhaps it is time for all of us to 
pause and consolidate our nuclear 
“achievements” rather than go on 
marching headlong into tlie un¬ 
known. 

i n Austria, where former United 
Nations secretary general. Dr Kurt 
Waldheim, won the first round of the 
presidential election on 4 May, a 
second poll has become necessary 
because Waldheim failed to win by 
an absolute majority of 50 per cent. 
He won the first place with 49.6 per 
cent of the votes cast while his 
Socialist rival, Dr Kurt Steyrer, pol¬ 
led 43.7 per cent of the votes. 

The Greens or environmental par¬ 
ty’s candidate, Mrs Freda Meissner- 
Blau, took 5.5 per cent of the votes 




Dr Kurt Waldhdm: leading tlw race 


while an extreme right-wing candi- 
ace, Dr Otto Scrinzi, attracted the 
support of 1.2 per cent of the votes. 

The second and final round of this 
election will be contested between 
the two top candidates, conservative 
Dr Waldheim and socialist Dr Sthyr- 
er. The run-off poll is likely to be 
held next month though the con¬ 
servatives are demanding an earlier 
date. One of the issues again will be 
Dr. Waldheim’s alleged involvement 
in Nazi administration during the 
Second World War. The World Jew¬ 
ish Congress is once again in the 
forefront of the debate. And Dr Wal- 
[ dheim, who has consistently denied 
any role in Nazi crimes, is once again 
confident of victory. 

I 

A nd the Duchess of Widdsor is gone 
with a belated one-day flying of 
flags at half-mast on the day of her 
burial by the side of the Duke of 
Windsor or the King who gave up his 
throne for her. The talk, not so much 
a memory, lingers on. For they were 
concerned not about her or the ex- 
King but about the jewels she might 
have left behind for members of the 
Royal family, who somehow deemed 
it fit to inherit them even though 
they offered her little comfort when 
she was alive. 

Lord Mountbatten, who has been 
the subject of a rather shoddy 
documentary on British television 
recently with feeble portrayals of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru, i 
was one of the royal emissaries to the 
Duchess after the death of the Duke. 
Being the great uncle of Prince 
Charles, he tried to persuade the 
Duchess to leave her jewels to the 
prince, presumably because the 
young prince made the exceptional 
royal gesture of addressing her as 
Aunt Wallis, when she came to 
attend the funeral of her husband in 
1972. For the rest of the family she 
forever remained an outcast. 

But the Ducltess found the persua¬ 
sion attempts rather too insisttint 
and her doctors had to inloi:n>. Dmd 
Mountbatten that he must not dia- . 
turb her again, as his visits, wei^ 
extremely detrimental to her health. 

In the event, the Dnpbess left most of 
her estate to the Pasteur Institil^e, 
pastuerised milk lame, which is cur- , 
rently in the forefront of researtdi 
into AIDS uid other human afflic- 
tions. 

. Other benMidaries include . 
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ities concerned with cancer research, 
destitute children and animal protec¬ 
tion, with none of the funds to be 
for research which involves vi¬ 
visection. Her French lawyer, Mrs 
Suzanne Blum, declined to disclose 
the details of the will but said that 
the estate amounted to several mil¬ 
lion francs, mostly in stocks and 
jewellery. Furniture and porcelain 
were left for the Louvre and other 
museums. Most of the jewellery, 
which sparked so much press com¬ 
ment in Britain, were bought by 
either the Duke or the Duchess her¬ 
self and none of it is linked to the 
British royal family, according to 
Mrs Blum. No scion of the .royal 
family is likely to get the jewels, 
including the fabled set of emeralds 
given to the Duke by his grand¬ 
mother, Queen Alexandra. 

O f more immediate concern to the 
average British citizen, however, 
are the recent prison riots, the print¬ 
ing unions’ dispute with the owners 
of The Times group of newspapers 
and, of course, the annual council or 
municipal elections. 


Riots erupted in as many as 17 
prisons in the country. Nearly 8S0 
inmates were affected and several 
prisoners escaped. The orgy of burn¬ 
ing and destruction during a single 
night stunned the home office, as the 
ministry is known here, and forced it 
to resume talks with the prison offic¬ 
ers’ association which had been com¬ 
plaining about understaffing, over¬ 
time, overcrowding and pay and 
working conditions. An official in¬ 
quiry into the affair is now afoot. 

The dispute between about 5,000 
print workers, including office and 
other staff, and their former em¬ 
ployer, Rupert Murdoch, publisher 
of The Times and other newspapers, 
has been going on now for well over 
100 days. Inevitably, temperatures 
have been rising for quite sometime 
and May Day demonstrations pro¬ 
vided the latest spark. Scores of 
demonstrators and 170 police offic¬ 
ers were injured in the “riot" outside 
the new plant of The Times group at 
Wapping in East London. Police on 
horseback had *to make several 
charges to control the situation 
sparked by “extremists". The union 
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leaders and some left-wing memters 
of Parliament on the spot described 
the affair as a "riot conducted by the > 
police.” From whichever side erf dhe 
fence one may look, the bitter dis¬ 
pute seems to be no nearer any 
solution. 

O ver in the Republic of Ireland, 
preparations are afoot for next 
month’s referendum which could 
make divorce available to couples 
whose marriages have failed for five 
years. Meanwhile, according to an 
opinion poll, 57 per cent of the 
people said they would cast their 
votes in favour of the new measures; 
36 per cent said they would vote 
a^inst while the rest were unde¬ 
cided. 

In Catholic-dominated Ireland, di¬ 
vorce is a very touchy subject and ii 
banned under the present constitu¬ 
tion. Commenting on the opinion poll 
results, the Irish Prime Minister, Dr 
Garret Fitzgerald, said he was glad 
the support was widespread and he 
believed his party’s proposed amend¬ 
ment to the constitution wouldcarry 
the day. 

The Catholic Church has already 
expressed its opposition to the plans 
and the main opposition party, Fian- 
na Fail, led by former Prime Minister 
Charles Haughey, has decided to stay 
neutral for obvious reasons. 

S pain, another Catholic-dominated 
country in Europe, is preparing 
itself for the more normal kind of 
poll, the general election, also next 
month. The Socialist liilme Minister, 
Felipe Gonzalez, who called the elec¬ 
tions four months ahead of schedule, 
is trying to cash in on his recent 
victory in a referendum which back¬ 
ed his plans to keep Spain within the 
North Atlantic Tr^ty Organisation 
(NATO) which he pad himself once 
opposed. He changed his mind after 
Spain’s entry into fhe European Eco¬ 
nomic Community (EEC). 

But the Prime Minister’s party may 
have to face opposition from the 
Catholic Church leaders who have a 
general distrust of the state’s role in 
public life. The Socialists, however, 
are more worried about abstentions 
by their former supporters than ab¬ 
out the opposition from the right or 
left. The ruling Socialist Party also 
fears that the Mexico World Cup 
fixtures, could keep the socialist sup¬ 
porters glued to their television sets, 
away from the hustings. The party 
which won 202 out of the 350 par¬ 
liamentary seats in the 1982 general 
election will have a diffictut task 
repeating its earlier performance. 
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The Mahatma and the Netaji 



Mahatma Gandhi and Net^)l Sobta laat: at adds 


S ubhas was not a Gandhiite in the known sense of 
the term but his appreciation of Gandhi was in no 
way less sincere and less abiding than many of the 
known lieutenants of the Mahatma. He knew quite 
well what the Mahatma meant for the people. In a short 
sketch of the Mahatma, Subhas neatly delineated the 
Indian characteristics of the Gandhian leadership in The 
Indian Struggle. He wrote: “Gandhi would have been, 
perhaps, treated as a crank had he been born in any 
western country," but, according to Subhas, in the 
j background of the heritage of Indian civilization he was 
raised to the highest status of a mahatma by the Indian 
people. A political mahatma, as the Indian people found 
in Gandhi, was a unique phenomenon of the cultural 


Pro/. Samar Guha, former member of 
Parliament and an associate of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bos^traces the 
history of conflict and contradiction 
between the two leaders in this extract 
from his book The Mahatma and the 
Netaji, Two men of destiny of India 
(Published by Sterling Publishers Private 
Limited, L-10 Green Park Extension, 

New Delhi llOOl^price Rs 125) 


tradition of India. Thus, wrote Subhas in his book: 
“There is something in Mahatma Gandhi which appeals 
to the mass of the Indian people...His simple life, his 
vegetarian diet, his goat’s milk, his day of silence every 
week, his habit of squatting on the floor instead of 
sitting in the chair, his loin-cloth—in fact everything 
connected with him has marked him out as one of the 
eccentric mahatmas of old and has brought him nearer 
to his people. Wherever he goes, even the poorest feels 
that he is the product of the Indian soil—blood of his 
blood, flesh of his flesh. When the Mahatma speaks, he 
does so in a language of the Bhagvad Gita and the 
ilamayana...when he talks to them Swaraj,... he reminds 
them of the glories of Rama Rajya and they understand. 
And when he talks of conquering through love and 
ahimsa, they are reminded of Buddha and Mahavira and 
they accept him.” 

With this mahatmic aura around him, Gandhi emerged 
as the leader of the Indian freedom struggle with “a 
completely new outlook, new method and a new philoso¬ 
phy” according to Subhas. Gandhi appeared in the 
image of a simple mahatma and talked in the simplest 
language, but he had the gift of an instinct to understand 
the socio-political situation of India and the mood of his 
countrymen. He entered into the leadership of the 
Congress, when it reached a critical stage of transition. 
With the new programme and new political philosophy, 
Gandhi was acclaimed as the supreme leader of the 
Congress and the Indian people. About the secret of his 
rise into the summit of the Congress leadership, Subhas 
wrote further: “The success of the Mahatma has been 
due to the failure of constitutionalism, on the one side, 
and armed revolution, on the other... In 1920, India stood 
at the crossroads. Constitutionalism was dead; an armed 
revolution was sheer madness... The country was groping 
for a new method and looking for a new leader. Then 
there sprang up India’s man of destiny—Mahatma 
Gandhi. He knew himself, he knew his country’s needs 
and he also knew that during the next phase of India’s 
struggle, the crown of leadership would be on his head. 
No false sense of modesty troubled him—he spoke with a 
firm voice and the people obeyed.” 

. “The Indian National Congress today is largely his 
creation, his handiwork. From a talking body he Has 
converted the Congress into a living and fighting etia- 
nisation,” he added. 
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Subhas knew dearly that Gandhi was the leader of the 
Indian national movement and his new method of the 
non-violent mass movement, whidi “was not too revolu¬ 
tionary for the majority of his countrymen,” was, 
nevertheless, the most effective means to mobilise the 
Indian people under the banner of the Congress. 

In principle, Subhas broadly accepted Gandhi’s lead¬ 
ership as well as his programme of passive resistance as 
the means for national struggle but not m anyway 
bUndly in either case. According to him, Gandhi was the 
most ‘dynamic and progressive force’ in 1920, but with 
rile growing momentum of the national movement, he 
fek, the Gandhian policy and programme needed more 
radicalisation. It appealed to him that after Gandhi 
became the unchaltengeable leador of the Congress, he 
often turned to be too much subjective about his 
programme and his ethics of non-violence. Most of the 
Congress leaders were seen to follow Gandhi too uncnti- 
cally, particularly after the passing away of C.R. Das and 
Morilal Nelmi. 

After the failure d the 1921 non-cooperation move- 
mmit, CJR. and Motilal rebelled against the status quoist 
programme of Gandhi to intr^uce their Swarajist 
programme of ‘council entry*. They formed the Swara jya 
Party within the Congress and ultimately succeeded m 
mulring Gandhi concede to their programme. Thus, C.R. 
and Motilal also succeeded in expanding the area of 
strujyrie~4truggle inside the legislatures and the local 
bodies—against the ^tish Government. Subhas also 
adopted dhe same tactical line, like his political guru 
C.R. to maintain a critical attitude towards the Gan- 
dhian policy and programme, more aggressively than 
before. 

With the growing pace of the national movmnent, 
Subhas felt the necessity of givit^ a radical orientation 
to the policy and programme of the Congress. Nehru and 
some other younger Congress leaders also felt similarly, ’ 
but none, like Subhas, dared to enter into any direct 
conflict or confrontation with Gaudhi The line of 
politics Subhas followed since his release from Man¬ 
dalay jail in late 1926 became known in the history of 
the In dian freedom movement as leftism. The role 
Subhas played in it till January 1941 was the role of an 
amessive leftist leader. The principal objectives of ^ 
textism were to hasten the pace of the uncompromising 
freedom movement, enlarge the organisation^ base of 
dm Congress to include workers and peasants into it and 
radicalise ^ socio-economic and political thinkings of 
rim party by the adoption of socialist ideals as the goal of 
IndUm hreraom. 

Subhas became a significant political figure from 
1927, As a young leader of 30, with a beaming de¬ 
meanour of a dynamic Kshatnya who had already been 
in the British prison half the time since he joined the 
free d om struggle, he devoted himrelf to organise the 
youths and preach the ideals of complete independence 
and the goqiel of Indian socialism among them. He 
entered into major conflicts with Gandhi and other 
senior Congress leaders for the first time in 1926 at rim 
Calcutta Congress. By Swaraj, the Congress still iroant 
kmly a donrinion status. When a formal resolutioa ym 
'introduced in the Congress session to adopt donuiuon 
Status as its political objective, Subhas moved'an 
eaeadmem for the adoption of ‘complete independence’ 
as its goal Inidally, Neluru was with Subhas in siq ipott- 
hlg riM but he was finally won over for 

•sod tqr Gandhi from the side of the leftists. Subhas had 
to fight alMM^ without Nehru or any other senior leader 
with IriiBt. His amendment was lost in the face of joint 
cipp osl rion hy Gandhi ud all other senior 


Congress leaders but he succeeded in mustering signifi¬ 
cant support for his radical political line. 

Hie Calcutta session elected Gandhi as the next 
president of the Congress, which was to hold its session 
at Lahore in 1929. However, the Mahatma nominated 
Nehru as the president of the Lahore Confess in hit 
place. Thereafter, Nehru, who was known earlier as a 
leftist, no longer identified himself any more with any 
leftist move inside or outside the Congress. 

T he Lahore Congress was, in a sense, a triumph for 
Subhas as it adopted ‘complete independence’ as the 
goal of the Congress But Subhas wanted to move a step 
ahead and tabled a resolution asking the party to 
sutiplement the Gandhian ‘constructive prognmme* by 
the adoption of a 'socialist programme’ along with it. 
Hus re^ution, udiich was rejwted, annoyed Gandhi 
and other Gandhiites. Though Nehru, who was still 
known as a progressive among other Congress leaders, 
was the jntsident of the Ctmgress, Subhaa—the most 
dynamic youthful leader of the Conmss was dropped 
from the new working committee for his heretic move tp 
question the absolute efficacy of riie constructive prog¬ 
ramme. Along widi him was abo dropped Sriwvas 



Ayanger for the support he lent to Subhas. Ayangcr, a 
former president of the Congress, thereafter, left pt^- 
tics altogether, but you^ Subhas accepted this ^ai- 
lenge with redouble vigour. Be began to move all 
around the country to organise students and youths and 
soon emerged as Ae inincipal architect df leftism and 
the youth movement of India and as its inspiring guide 
and phUosopher. 

During this period, Subhas made another new move to 
or^nise the labour movement by leading a wmrkers* 
strike at Jamshedpur and riie railwayman’s strikes at 
Chandpur, Chittagong and Dacca. He was arrested 
several times in connection with these labour strikes and 
was later invited to preside over the conference dt the 
Trade Unimi Congress in 1931 irifich was then riie united 
organisation of all the wmiung class people of India. 
Subhas was the youngest Congr^ leader of the higher 
echelon udio ever presided over the T.U.C He used rids 
platform to bring the labour movement newer bo the 
Congress and expound his ideas about tmttnn sorialidB. 

Subhas was abeady in jail when Gandhi started his 
civil disobedieiiee movement in 1930. He i^veteaseo 
later, hut vdiile yioleting the prahiUtoty tn the 
•independence dey’ in 1931, it the mayor e( Calcutta, he 
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was l^nttally assaulted by the British mounted police and 
sutfered bleeding injuries. But he still succeeded to 
raise the national flag at Calcutta maidan before he fell 
unconscious. It was a reiharkable instance of patnotic 
fervour which distinguished him from other Congress 
leaders. 

The withdrawal of the civil disobedience movement and 
I the diversion of the attention of the congressmen to 
the reformist programme for the removal of untoucha- 
bility led to the development of a situation of all-round 
frustration among the congressmen, particularly for the 
younger people. Gandhi was subjected to adverse critic¬ 
ism from different quarters. Even Nehru expressed his 
anger against Gandhi through a series of correspond¬ 
ences with him. But he did not take any defiant step to 
oppose Gandhi or chalk out any new line of action for 
Congressmen to follow. Yoimger Congress leaders began 
to move to adopt a radical programme for the Congress 
by forming an organisation inside the Congress, calling 
it the Congress Socialist Party. Acharya Narendra Dev, 
Sainpumanand, Jayaprakash Narayan and many other 
radi^ Congressmen spearheaded this socialist move- 



GBmpats from Motors careen at an INA frncilim^ lartseilag a 

ment inside the Congress. The politics of Gapdhi and his 
{HOgranme became the target of their criticism during 
this period. 

Subhas was then living at Vienna as a political exile. 
His criticism against the leadership and a programm|e of 
Gandhi appeared to be the sharpest and even Very 
pungent. Vithalbhai Patel shared the views of Subhas 
and both of them issued a joint statement on 9 May, 
1934, which said: “The events of the last 13 years have 
demonstrated that a political warfare based on the 
principles of maximum suffering for ourselves and 
minimum suffering for our opponents cannot possibly 
lead to success. It is futile to expect that we can ever 
bring about a change of heart in our rulers merely 
through our own suffering or trying to love them. And 
the latest action of Mahatma Gandhi in suspending the 
civil disobedience movement is a confession of failure so 
far as the inresent method of the Congress is concerned. 
We are clearly of the Opinion that, as a political leader, 
Mahatma Gandhi has failed. The time has, therefore, 
come for a radical reorganisation of the Congress on a 
new principle and wim a new method. For...this...a 
change of leadership is neces8ary...and a new Party will 
have to be formed within the Congress, composed of all 
radical elements." However, both the leaders empha- 
that the “non-cooperation movement cannot be 
given up, out lue 1- ,'•~'*'"'stion will have to be 


changed into a more mihtant one, and the fight for 
freedom is to be waged on all fronts.” 

Vithalbhai Patel was the only top-ranking Congress 
leader whose whole hearted support Subhas got :^ter 
the death of C.R. Das. But, Vithalbhai passed away, soon 
leaving him alone to fight for his political line inside the 
Congress. 

During this period, youthful Subhas was seen to be 
rather very unsparing in his criticism of the Gandhian 
programme and leadership. He even felt that Gandhi 
failed to lead the freedom movement. Tracing the causes 
for the failure of the Gandhian leadership, Subhas wrote 
in The Indian Struggle which was pubUshed in Novem¬ 
ber 1934; “With such purity of character and with such 
an unprecedented following, why has the Mahatma 
failed to liberate India? He has failed because the 
strength of a leader depends not only on the largeness 
but on the character of one’s following. He has failed 
because while he has understood the character of his 
people, he has not understood the character of his 
opponents. The logic of the Mahatma is not the logic 
which appeals to John Bull. He has failed because his 
policy of putting all his cards on the tabic will not do. We 
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have to render unto Caesar what is Ceasaris and in a 
political fight, the art of diplomacy cannot be dispensed 
with. He has failed because he has not made use of the 
international weapon. If we desire to win freedom 
thrqugh non-violence, diplomacy and international prop¬ 
aganda are essential... Last, but not least, the Mahatma 
has failed because he had to play a dual role in one 
person—the role of a leader of an enslaved people and 
that of a world teacher, who has a new doctrine to 
preach. It is this duality which has made him at once the 
irreconcilable foe of the Englishmen, according to 
Winston Churchill, and the best policeman Of the 
Englishmen according to Miss Wilkinson.” Miss Wilkin¬ 
son was a British MP and known as a friend of India. 

Subhas thought that after the failure of the 1930-32 
dvil disobedience movement, it was necessary to build 
up a new party within the Congress “based on econeenk 
issues,” which should conduct “political struggle and 
social struggle simultaneously.” He further wrote in She 
ihdiaii Struggle: “The party, that wUI win politick 
freedom for India, will also be the party that will win 
social and economic freedom for the masses.” He wanted 
to name this party as Samyavadi Sangb vdiidi bf 
eiqiected to assume dhe role of a left-wing socialist party, 
standing for “the interest of the masses, Le-, of the 
peasants, workers, etc. and not for the vested intere^ 

I i.e., the iandloras, capitalists and moueydwidllki 
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climes.” 

Subhas was seen to be ceaselessly outspoken in 1934 
in his criticism of the Gandhian politics. Others who 
? founded the Socialist Party within the Congress also felt 
equally though not as sharply as Subhas. Thousands of 
radical Congressmen, particularly from the younger 
section, joined this new party. Subhas desired to be with 
it, but according to Jayaprakash Narayan, he was 
advised to keep out of it in order to play his role more 
effectively as an independent national leader of the 
left-wing inside the Congress. However, the new party, 
though staned with a great promise, could not grow into 
an aggressive left-wing party of Subhas Bose’s concept as 
it could not ultimately develop its independent fighting 
character outside the influences of Mahatma Gandhi or 
the Fabian socialist outlook of Pandit Nehru. 

G andhi faced all criticism against him by Subhas and 
the Congress Socialists completely unperturbed. He 
knew the mind of the Indian people and his position 
among them. As an astute organiser of the mass move¬ 
ment, he knew quite well that the political programme 
of 1930 and 1932 movements could hardly be revived 
any more to enthuse the people’s participation in it. 
Hardline political activities were not possible after the 
failure of the civil disobedience movement. But Gantiii, 
at the same time, did not want to leave the Congressmen 
in any vacuum. He, therefore, offered a politicaUy 
innocuous but socially very important programme for 
the removal of untouchability and Harijan uplift to 
them. 

Facing volumes of criticism of Subhas, of the Congress 
Socialist leaders and even of Nehru about his philosophy 
of non-violence and the Gandhian programme, the 
Mahatma was found to take a very firm stand in 
justification of his political faith. He urged Congressmen 
to repose greater trust in non-violence. Non-violence was 
adopted the Confess as a ‘policy*, but now he urged 
for its adoption as a ‘creed’. Gandhi further, found Aat 
corruption in the enrolment of members to the Congress 
widely weakened the moral basis of the party. He, 
therefore, suggested two fundamental changes in the 
constitution of the Congress—firstly, to replace the 
existing clause of “by the peaceful and legitimate 
means” in the Congress constitution regarding &e ways 
of the freedom strode by “non-violent and truthful 
means”; and second^, to drop the four-anna mem¬ 
bership of the Congress and introduce, instead, an 
equivalent amount of khadi, handspun by each member, 
as the membership fee. 

From the standpoint of Gandhian philosophy, both 
these changes suggested by him were very vit^ but 
even the Gimdhiites like Patel, Nehru and many others 
declined to accept these recommendations for changing 
the Ccmgress constitution. They also did not agree to 
accept non-violence as the ‘cre^’ of the Congress, but 
pr e ferr e d to retain it as a ‘policy’. Gandhi felt very 
unhapm, and took a fateful decision not to enroU 
hfanam any more as a member of the Conmess. Since 
^1934, Gandhi was never a formal member of the 
Coupress but sdll he continued to be its indisputable 
«MaMr and the supp^ne leader of all the national 
0 movements launcl^ by the Congress—even thereafter. 
The formal withdrawal of the Mahatma from the 
Congress organisation was a kind of his challenging 
answer to the criticism made against his leadership by 
Subhas and the Congress socialist particularly, m 
iltoMed them a free hand to develop their own lead- 
•rn^ widi the Congress and propagate their radiod 
eiewi fnsa its ^tf orm. 


Gandhi had an amazing capacity u> move with the 
times. In the early Thirties, he never sympathised widi 
the Socialist principles. He steadfastly stuck to his own 
line of non-violent methods and constructive program¬ 
me. But he never publicly opposed the social ist views of 
Subhas, Nehru or the Congress socialists; on the con¬ 
trary, he allowed them from the early Thirties to i»each 
their ideals quite freely from the Congress pla^rm. 
This liberal attitude of Gandhi and his personal affec¬ 
tion for the socialist leaders ultimately helped him to 
win the confidence of the Congress Socialist Party. 
Nehru, on occasions, gave expression to some non¬ 
conformist views, but he never acted, in any ways, in 
oppostion to the Gandhian policy or programme. 
Strangely, Gandhi remained silent over the criticism of 
Subhas alro, which appeared rather as very brusque in 
1934. He maintained a somewhat stoic attitude towards 
all criticisms against him after the failure of the 1930 
and 1932 mass movements. 

Subhas fully recovered from his illness by 1933 and, 
became impatient to return to India after 1934 but he 
was not permitted by tne jtntish govemin«it,ise was ui 
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Europe for over five years, where he devoted his time 
and encugy to establi^ contacts with political leaders of 
the various Euro^an countries, make propaganda tor 
the cause of India’s independence and set up ‘India 
centres’ in various capital cities of Europe for cultivau 
ing friendriiip of the Western people in support of his 
country's independence. He retur^ to India in April 
1936 violating the British ban, when he was immediately 
arrested and kept interned for about a year. 

Coming back to India, Subhas was surprised to find 
rimt instead of the erosion of the Gandhian influence 
over die Congress and the people, it increased enor¬ 
mously. Gandhi was not a member of the Congress any 
more—nevertheless, die Congress could hard^ do any¬ 
thing important without Gandhi. As a realist, Subhas 
adjusted himself with this Gandhian milieu and ceased 
to make any further criticism of die leadership of the 
Mahatma. 

Gim^ twice stalled Subhas from becoming the presi¬ 
dent of the Congress, althou^ Nehru was nominated to 
this office by him thrice. This fact Gandhi himself 
revealed puUidy in 1946. Why was he so opposed to 
Subhas? Was it because he refused to abide the 
Gandhian advke to support toe Congress resolutiun on 
dominion status in the 1928 Calcutta Congress? Or, was 
it for the reason of his advocacy for the socialist 
pregramme in 1929 Lahore Congress? Could it be die 
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reason for bis attack on the Gandhian leadership from 
Europe? Or, was it that Gandhi suspected him to 
^entertain revolutionary objectives as Subhas had his 
'Viose association with the revolutionaries of Bengal, 
rUttsr Pradesh and Punjab? Or, did he find Subhas to be 
too defiant about his policy and programme? Mahatma 
Gandhi never explained clearly why he disliked Subhas 
and prevented him from becoming the president of the 
Congress earlier. 

However, in 1937 the Gandhian attitude towards 
Subhas changed. No other Congress leader suffered such 
brutal persecution at the hands of the Britishers as 
Subhas did. He was in politics for 18 years since 1920 
and out of it for nearly 11 years he had either been in 
prison or in exile. Twice he was physically assaulted by 
the British police and suffered bleeding injuries. For his 
indomitable courage and immense sacrifices and suffer¬ 
ings and his progressive views, Subhas appeared in the 
image of an idol of worship before the Indian youths. At 
the zenith of his popularity in 1937, Subhas visibly 
excelled even Nehru. Gandhi thought that it would be 
unwise for him any more not to recognise the people’s 
adoration for Subhas. Gandhi, therefore, nominated 
Subhas as the president of the 1983 Haripura Congress. 
Gandhi, perhaps, hoped to win over Subhas like Nehru 
by elevating him to the highest office in the party. 

For about a year, after Subhas became the president 
of the Congress, he had no clash or conflict with Gapdhi 
or with any other senior Congres.s leader. He got along well 
with all of them. His main achievement, as the president 
of the Congress, was to popularise his ideas about 
economic planning and set up the first National Plan- 

t ing Committee of India. Indeed, the concept of planned 
conomy and its pioneering organisational set-up was 
the gift of Subhas to his countrymen. Gandhi, in the 
Thirties, did not favour the idea of economic planning as 
he feared that it would ultimately harm the course of his 
khadi economy. Subhas knew the mind of Gandhi and, to 
obviate the Gandhian opposition to his move for setting 
up the planning committee, he very tactfully succeeded 
to involve Nehru in it by making him its chairman. 
Gandhi was known to be tolerant about Nehru much 
.more than Subhas, and, as such, although he intensely 
disliked the idea of planned economy in 1938, he did not 
frontally oppose the committee, now headed by Nehni;. 

Subhas took the fateful decision to contest for the 
presidentship of the Tripuri Congress, although Gandhi 
was not inclined to support him. Nehru was elected 
Congress president thrice; why could not Subhas then 
continue for the second term? But this was not the 
reason behind the decision of Subhas. He was quite sure, 
according to information he received from his interna¬ 
tional contacts, that world war was almost certainly 
going to break out in F,urope during 1939. He also 
developed a suspicion, on the basis of some dubious 
moves made by a few senior Congress leaders, that the 
question of the acceptance of the federation scheme of 
the India Act, 1955, was being seriously considered by 
them behind the back of the Congress Working Commit- 
Subhas was determined to utilise the international 
Ijl^ation for securing India’s freedom. He, therefore, 
^y^ided to stand for the presidentship of the Congress in 
/a bid to stall any move to accept the federation and, 
thus, enter into a compromise with the British Govern¬ 
ment, on the one hand, and take advantage of the 
developing international crisis for India’s freedom, on 
the other. 

. Why did Gandhi not like Subhas to become the 
' preai^t of the Congress for the second term is still a 
fltyateiy. Was it because Subhas did not prove to be as 


pliable and as submissive as it happened to be the case 
with Nehru after he was elected president of the Lahore 
Congress in place of Gandhi himself? Whatever migltt be 
the reason, Subhas had to face an all-out opposition from 
Gandhi after defeating Dr Sitaramayya, the Gandhian 
nominee for the presidentship of the Tripuri Congress. 
Since 1928, Gandhi’s choice for the Congress presi¬ 
dentship was considered as final. It was for the first time 
that his nomination was challenged by Subhas who was 
elected president of the Tripuri Congress through the 
process of democratic election. 

If the remarks made,by Subhas from Europe against 
Gandhi after the withdrawal of the 1930-32 civil dis¬ 
obedience movement seemed somewhat overbearing, 
Gandhi’s behaviour and his political attitude towards 
Subhas too appeared as quite un-Gandhian and unseem¬ 
ly of the Mahatma. Gandhi did not say anything before 
Dr Sitaramayya’s defeat that the contest involved any 
basic issues for him, or he considered Subhas’s candida¬ 
ture in any way a challenge to his leadership. But after 
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the defeat of his nominee, Gandhi sprang a shocking 
surprise by making an astounding statement. He said: 
“The defeat is more mine than his (Sitaramayya’s)...! am 
nothing if I do not represent the definite principles and 
policies. Therefore, it is plain to me that the delegates do 
not approve of the principles and policies for which I 
stand.” Then he made a most unbecoming comment 
about Subhas saying: “After all, Subhas Babu is not an 
enemy of the country.” 

Before the Tripuri contest, Gandhi never said that it 
involved any question of ‘principles and policies’. It 
remained quite inexplicable to the historians why the 
Mahatma viewed the victory of Subhas as any rejection 
of his ‘principles and policies’ and as a challenge to his 
leadership. However, it appeared from all his subse¬ 
quent actions that Gandhi was not going to spare Subhas 
for disobeying him. He took a rigid stand against the 
left-wing politics of Subhas. He resolved either to oust 
Subhas politically or make him bend. 
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Towards a Government 
_ in Puidah? 


K.P, Unnikrishnan, MP, analyses the ordinance which empowers the 
government to withhold from legislatures the findings o/commissions of enquiry 


I B n an extraordinary move, the Pres- 
■ ident has promulgated an ordi- 
I nance which amends Section 3 of 
■ the Commissions of Inquiry Act, 
1952, a section which compels the 
government to lay on the table of the 
House, that is, in the Lok Sabha or in 
a state Legislature, the reports of 
commissions constituted under the 
Act. Now, through this ordinance, the 
union government, “in the interests 
of sovereignty and integrity of India, 
the security of the state or friendly 
relations with a foreign government 
or in public interest”, can deny such 
reports to Parliament and state 
Legislatures. Apart from being a 
scandalous misuse of ordinance¬ 
making powers, which by itself is 
deeply disturbing, the ordinance 
raises many fundamental questions 
of constitutional propriety, the rights 
of Parliament, fhe press and the 
people to know and to be informed, 
and the conduct of the central execu¬ 
tive in India. The commentaries in 
the daily press reveal that the re¬ 
ports to be laid on the table of the 
Lok Sabha and Parliament under the 
statute include the report of the 
Thakkar Commission-r-a commission 
set up to inquire into the circumst¬ 
ances of the tragic assassination, of 
our former Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi, which has already submitted 
its report to the government as early 
as February 1986, and the Ranganath 
Mishra Commission on anti-Sikh 
riots in Delhi of November 1984 and 
the Mathew Commission report 
which are yet to be submitted. 

The commissions appointed under 
the Commissions of Inquiry Act, 
1952, are essentially fact-finding 
bodies. Even a cursory glance into 
the history of the Commissions of 
Inquii'y Act would reveal that the Act 
has b^n invoked invariably in re¬ 
sponse to public demands for inquiry 
into serious charges of conniption 
and abuse or misuse of administra¬ 
tive norms. There have been cases 
where it has been used by one set of 
politicians against their opponents 


who, at the time of the inquiry, were 
out of office as was alleged by Indira 
Gandhi and her followers in the case 
of the Shah .Commission. The widely 
focused weakness of this central Act 
was that the commissions remained 
as fact-finding bodies and hardly any 
remedial action followed. Even so, it 
served an important public interest 
in establishing facts about certain 
controversial executive actions and 
excesses, blatant violations of admi¬ 
nistrative norms and corruption in 
high places. 

Our struggle for national libera¬ 
tion led to the establishment of a 
constitutional democracy, and adop¬ 
tion of a democratic Constitution 
which clearly demarcated and spelt 
out spheres of activity and initiative 
for Parliament, the President, the 
executive and the judiciary. The 
sovereignty of Parliament in India’s I 
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written Constitution is not all perva¬ 
sive but limited by the fundamental 
rights guaranteed to the people and 
limited also by the powers vested in 
the Union. Nor are these powers 
absolute. While in the UK, there are 
no limitations put on Parliament, in 
the USA the Bill of Rights has led to 
transfer of supremacy to the judici¬ 
ary. The Indian Constitution, accord¬ 
ing to well-known commentators, 
takes a middle course between par- 
lialnentary supremacy and judicial 
supremacy. 

As a former Chief Justice re¬ 
marked; “In a democracy, the legisla¬ 
ture, judiciary and executive must 
function not in antinomy, not in a 
spirit of hostility, but rationally, har¬ 
moniously and in a spirit of under¬ 
standing within their respective 
spheres.” 

But the Lok Sabha representing 
the people of India with their inalien¬ 
able ri^ts is supreme in the consti¬ 
tutional scheme of administration of 
the country and the council of minis¬ 
ters is merely an executive instru¬ 
ment fully answerable to it for its 
acts of omission and commission. The 
entire theory of aMountability to 
Parliament or minilimal responsi¬ 
bility is based on this basic and 
fundamental premie. The main 
function of Parliairont is to ensure 
executive accountability which is re¬ 
flected in the Constitution and the 
set procedures of the Houses. In 
other words, Parliament or the Lok 
Sabha is entitled to know how the 
executive is performing its functions, 
and the parameters of its excesses 
and inadequacies, This is to enaUe 
Parliament to perform ia primary 
and essential functions of inqui^ 
and control and to ensure executive 
accountability in matters of public 
importance. Even papers are laid on 
the table of the House to enable 
Parliament to assess the perform¬ 
ance of various organisations and t^ 
ensure free flow of authoritative , 
faas and information for preparing a . 
valid basis for discussion, tnci Cm- 
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stitution and the statutes stipulate 
that various documents like the re¬ 
ports of various authorities and com- 
jmissions should be tabled in the 
^ouse. Parliament also takes care* 
when it legislatesito ensure that the 
reports of the bodies that it creates, 
are generally laid on the table of the 
House. Thus, this constitutes an im¬ 
portant enabling facility for the 
effective discharge of its duties and 
functions, and free flow of depend¬ 
able information. 

T he ordinance in question consti¬ 
tutes a frontal assault on these 
well laid out norms and accepted 
spheres of Parliament’s jurisdiction. 
These commissions in question, like 
the Thakkar Commission, were con- 
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stituted to meet the widespread feel¬ 
ing of doubt and national concern 
about the visible failure of the secur¬ 
ity agencies to protect the life of the 
former Prime Minister and in the- 
context of a nationwide crisis of 
confidence. It was neither meant to 
be a witchhunt nor to serve any 
private purpose. The security agen¬ 
cies, while their operational roles 
must necessarily be secret, are ad¬ 
juncts of the executive government, 
and in terms of their performance 
and policies, accountable to Parlia- 
^ ment. They cannot acquire the role 
j, rf a private mole or detective em- 
fploj^ by the Prime Minister or a 
r minister. They form an arm of the 
executive fully accountable for their 
mdal failures to Parliament. While 
radqtulity and discretion prevents 
disclosures of the operational de- 
tgilsi the Parliament and the people 
are entitled to know what went 


wrong, where and how. While the 
rommission is entitled to hold an 
inquiry in camera, it proceeds on the 
clear assumption that its report is 
bound by statute to be submitted to 
Parliament. Even Lord Denning’s re¬ 
port on the inquiry into the Profumo 
affair in the UK which impinged on 
many aspects of national security 
and was thus held in camera was 
made available to the House of Com- 
mons. Such commissions are 
appointed to remove public doubt 
and disquiet and constitute the 
rationale for their appointment. That 
is why commissions like the Thakkar 
Commission are set up to establish 
facts under the Commissions of In¬ 
quiry Act and not as departmental 
inquiries. 

Moreover, there have been quite a 
few occasions in the past when the 
commissions have been prevented 
from delving into official records or 
denied access to various vital official 
documents in an executive attempt 
to cover up their own mistakes and 
misdemeanours. Quite a few commis¬ 
sions have pointed out htw they have 
been prevented fiom functioning 
effectively by the government. Now, 
by putting a lid on disclosures of vital 
reports like that of the Thakkar 
Commission, the Ranganath Mishra 
Commission and the Mathew Com¬ 
mission, the central government has 
launched a major assault on Parlia¬ 
ment's right to know the contents of 
these reports and the right of the 
people to debate and reach conclu¬ 
sions on matters of grave and 
momentous importance arising from 
a nationwide crisis of confidence. 
Thus, an inquiry into “a definite 
matter of public importance” as de¬ 
fined by Section 3(1) of the Commis¬ 
sions of Inquiry Act has been re¬ 
duced to the level of a departmental 
probe. 

In all democracies, the trend has 
been to provide increasing access to 
information and not to indulge in 
massive cover-ups. That is the vital 
distinction between a democratic 
government and an authoritarian 
regime. While it may be morally or 
spiritually rewarding for an indi¬ 
vidual to adopt the proverbial wis¬ 
dom of the three Chinese monkeys of 
‘hearing no evil’, ‘seeing no evil’, 
‘and speaking no evil’, it is dangerous 
to transplant it on a democratic body 
politic as is being sought to be done 
by this ordinance. 

The Constituent Assembly of India 
vested in the President and the Gov¬ 
ernors the power to promulgate an 
ordinance endowed with the force of 
law for a temporary duration in the 
hope that they would not abuse it. 


Fears were expressed even during 
the Constituent Assembly debates 
that it could be misused. These fears 
are now coming true. It is a clear case 
of ‘colourable legislation’ and trans¬ 
gresses on the constitutional powers 
of the Union executive and erodes 
parliamentary supremacy. The whole 
doctrine of colourable legislation is 
based upon a maxim that ‘‘you can¬ 
not do indirectly what you cannot do 
'directly” and, further, whatever be 
the form of legislation, “the form in 
which. ..the law is clothed, would not 
save it from condemnation” as the 
Supreme Court has remarked. 

Therefore, it is very clear that the 
latest ordinance is an assault on the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution 
and a fraud perpetrated on Parlia- 
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ment. It is a sad and grim reminder 
that authoritarian trends still find a 
sanctuary in the ruling party. Are 
they condemned to the fate of the 
Bourbons who never learnt from,or rat¬ 
her forgot,their own mistakes? It is in¬ 
deed tempting to conduct the affairs 
of a state veiled in a cloak of secrecy 
for it enhances the delusions of gran¬ 
deur gripping the small men who 
stumble into power by a twist of fate. 
But history records that such 
monumental follies have always led 
to destruction of the very regimes 
which excelled in such practices. 
Openness and free flow of informa¬ 
tion is at once the greatness and 
limitation of an open democratic gov¬ 
ernment. And the form of govern¬ 
ment as conceived by our Constitu¬ 
tion-makers and understood by the 
people is an open, parliamentary 
form of government and not an au¬ 
thoritarian ‘government in purdahs 
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Woes of 
Budgeting 

K Karunakaran, head- 
■ ing a disparate Un¬ 
ited Democratic Front 
(UDF) government in 
Kerala, after seyen 
months of hard bargain¬ 
ing, has at last obtained 
the consent of the coali¬ 
tion partners for a cabinet 
reshuffle. Kumbakonam 
always thought that shuf¬ 
fling and reshuffling the 
pack of cabinet members 
was the prerogative of any 
chief minister. But not in 
Kerala where each partner 
considers its portfolios as 
its exclusive preserve. The 
long-drawn negotiations, 
described as an “image 
building” exercise where 
there was no image to 
build on, could still recoil 
on Karunakaran. The bone 
of contention was the fi¬ 
nance portfolio, held by 
the Kerala Congress. K.M. 
Mani, finance minister, by 
presenting a “surplus” 
budget for 1986-87 where 
none existed, had seen to 
it that his successor was 
going to cut a very sorry 
figure while presenting 
the budget for 1987-88, the 
last of the UDF govern¬ 
ment if it completes its full 
term which ends next May. 
Mr Karunakaran could 
have had the last laugh by 
insisting on Mr Mani to 
carry on as finance minis¬ 
ter which would have ex¬ 
posed the hollowness of 
his surplus budget when 
the current financial year 
closes with a huge deficit. 
Unfortunately, Mr Karu¬ 
nakaran could not see 
beyond his nose. 


DECCANDIARY 


ilTR*s Search for Liquid Golii 


W hen Karnataka, Kera¬ 
la and Tamil Nadu are 
caught in arrack scandals, 
can Andhra Pradesh lag 
far behind? Judging by the 
hush-hush goings-on in the 
Telugu Oesam administra¬ 
tion of N.T. Rama Rao, it 
will not be long before an 
arrack bottling scandal of 
much greater magnitude 
than the Janata’s in Kar¬ 
nataka unfolds itself. The 
credit for the discovery of 
this liquid gold of course 
goes to the AIADMK’s 
M.G. Ramachandran 


which even the Left Demo¬ 
cratic Front ministry of 
E.K. Nayanar in the early 
Eighties found hard to re¬ 
sist. The high-sounding 
“blending and bottling” 
plant only means adding 
plain water to rectified 
spirit in 2:1 ratio—two 
parts of water to one part 
of spirit and filling the 
stuff in bottles. The gov¬ 
ernment supplies spirit at 
about Rs five per bulk 
litre. The retail price of a 
7S0 ml. bottle of arrack is 
anywhere between Rs 24 



and Rs 30. One can im¬ 
agine the profits involved;!} 
even after allowing for ex¬ 
cise duty and sales tax. 
Encouraged by the enor¬ 
mous kickbacks in neigh¬ 
bouring Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu where arrack 
is sold only in sealed bot¬ 
tles, NTR has caught on to 
the game, albeit belatedly. 
M. Padmanabhan, state 
excise minister, in a 
touching show of concern 
for the health and well¬ 
being of the imbibers, 
announced in Hyderabad 
that in future arrack 
would not be sold loose as 
it was liable to be adulter¬ 
ated and, therefore, the 
government had decided 
to go in for bottling it, a 
practice ^ilready in vogue 
in the rest of the southern 
states. What is intriguing 
is that the task has not 
been entrusted to the ex¬ 
cise commissioner’s office, 
which is normally ex¬ 
pected to handle matters 
connected with liquor. In- ‘ 
stead, an officer on special 
duty, arrack bottling, has 
been appointed to re¬ 
port directly to the chief 
minister. J. Harinarayan, 
IAS, hand-picked for the 
priced job, has started 
functioning from, of all 
places, the finance minis¬ 
try. What is even more 
curious is the unofficial 
association of M.P. 
Pui'ushothaman, a veteran 
of the arrack blending and 
bottling trade in Tamil 
Nadu, with the Andhra 
venture. He has been spot¬ 
ted frequently in room No. 
705 on the seventh floor of 
the finance building in the 
secretariat, allotted to Mr 
Harinarayan. A little bird 
teUs us that the Telugu 
Desam election fund was 
richer by Rs 2.5 crores, 
thanks to the munificence 
of Mr Purushothaman, on, 
the eve of the last Assem- <1 
bly elections in the state. 
Meanwhile, work is in 
progress to set up one bot¬ 
tling unit in each of die 23 
districts in the state. Hap¬ 
py days are ahead in Telu- 
gu Nadu! 
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KERALA 


^ranakaran Vs Antony 


An ‘image-building’ exercise takes L7DF ministry to the brink 


The Kerala chief minister, K. Karu- 
I iiakaran,«^o has been leading his 
waning flock tiirough hurricane for 
the last four years has again walked 
into a storm, which he could easily 
have avoided. After a half-year-long 
effort at giving his government a 
*new image’ including attempts to 
for a snap poU, the chief minister 
finally announced a reshuffle which 
showed that his intention was not 
“image-making but image-breaking,” 
as a senior Congress(I} leader be- 
lon^ng to the A.K. Antony faction 
put it. Mr Karunakaran divested two 
of his arch political enemies of their 
crucial portfolios: the Anthony group 
leader Vyalar Ravi of his home port¬ 
folio and tte Kerala Congress leader 
K.M. Mani of the finance portfolio. 
The chief minister has taken tempor¬ 
ary charge of the finance and home 
portfolio. 

4 'l As soon as the “image-making 
reshuffle” was announced Ravi who 
was given the agriculture and animal 
husbandry portfolio sent in his res¬ 
ignation. Oomen Chandy, the con¬ 
venor of the liaisoncommittee of the 
UDF also resigned and two other 
Congress(I) ministers K.P. Nuruddin 
and P.K. Velayudhan whose political 
guru Antony is, have also “sought 
pmmission” to resign K the 14-MLA 
strong Antony faction of the Con- 
gressfl) decides to hit back, it could 
mean the collapse of the ministry 
and the rebirth of the CongressfA). 

Both Ravi and Chandy tried to 
diplomatically playdown the infight¬ 
ing in the party. “The chief minister 
has every right to reshuffle the 
cabinet. I resigned because it was a 
show of no-confidence in myability to 
be home minister.” Ravi told news¬ 
men. Oomen Chandy who appeared 
at the newsconference mid-way, 
avoided questions about factionalim 
in the party but said that he con¬ 
tinued to be deputy leader of the 
^legislature party. 

( iThe two major partners of the 
^ wngress(I), the Kerala Congress and 
the Muslim league had “placed their 
portfolios on the table of the chief 
minister ” as K.M. Mani had told 
SuNbAY. But apart from taking away 
the finance portfolio from Mani andi 
giving him irrigation and inloima- 
tion, the other ministers includlog 


the controversial Muslim League in¬ 
dustries mimster E. Ahmed ivere 
allowed to retain their portfolios. 
Here agun the chief minister dis- 
'played his unbending stance when he 
referred the issue of reinducting the 
Kerala Congress leader Balaknshna 
Pillai to ‘legal experts’-Iheonly con¬ 
dition under which the Kerala Con¬ 
gress agreed to a reshuffle was that 
Mr Pillai should be reinducted 
“simultaneously" with the reshuffle. 
After being snubbed once again, 
K.M. Mani and his party are sure to 
come up with new demands m the 
contmiung game of pressure politics. 

But astute as he is Mr Karunakar- 
an did not forget to attempt to 
divide the Kei^a Congress lead- 
ersidp, by allowing the other two 
ministers P.J. Joseph (revenue) and 
T.M. Jacob (education) to retain 
their portfolios Till the last general 
election, the Kerala Congress was 
divided into the Joseph and Mani 
factions. Karunakaran wanted to 
keep these factions active, so that he 
could thrive. But politics often fol¬ 
lows no logic, and it was factionalism 
in his own party that erupted. 

Ironically, it was Vyalar Ravi who 
was instrumental in convincing 
Antony to merge the Congre$s(A) 
with the ‘mainstream’ Conmessd) in 
1982. The merger culminated in 
Kaninakaran's return to power after 
the fall of the E.K Navanar-led Left 
Front ministry. Ravi was rewarded 
with the home portfolio but after 

Vyalar Ravi ithaBciigii^ the CM 




that the chief mimster went about 
sptematically shattering the aspire-' 
tions of the Anthony men in the 
Congressfl). Even A.K. Antony him¬ 
self was Irft in political wilderness 
for sometime, an obvious punish¬ 
ment, before being nominated as 
general secretary of the A1CC(I). 

Karunakaran started demolisldiig 
Antony’s hold in the party from the 
grassroots. He managed to put his 
own mam, Saratchandra Prasad as 
the president of the powerful Kerala 
Students Union, which almost led to 
a split m the students wing of die 
party. It was only two weeks back 
that another Karunakaran follower, 
27-3rear old Ramesh Chennitludla, 
general secretary of the All India 
Youth Congress, was made president 
of the slate Youth Congress in place 
of the deserving Cherian PhiUp, a 
staunch Antony man, and a popidar 
youth leader. Then there was only 
Ravi and Chandy l^t and Karuna¬ 
karan moved swtftly. 

Both Ravi and Chandy were strong 
contenders for the chief minister’s 
throne and Rajiv GandU’s seardi for 
‘clean’ young men gave both of rimm 
hope. Karunakaran did not want to 
go in for an election with these two 
men in crucial positions lurking 
around. Public hunuliation of a cru¬ 
cial man was a good technique, Karu¬ 
nakaran thought but he underesti¬ 
mated the ability of the Antony 
brigade to regroup during crises. 
Karunakaran thought that the recent 
action of the party high command 
against those like Pranab Mukherjee 
would silence the Antony, faction 
too. But the faction is too strong to 
remain silent. 

A.K. Antony , who has been keep¬ 
ing away'from the mine-laid political 
terrain of Kerala ever since he was 
made general-secretary of the AICC, 
has not spoken out till the time of 
writing. At a stage when his word will 
again decide the future of the party 
and his men, it is unlikely that he will 
agree to his men being humiliated. 
Antony' who stormed into the state’s 
pditiod scenario as president (d the 
KSU, need not be told that if it is 
Vyalar Ravi and Oomen Chandy to¬ 
day, it will be his political armour 
tiiat wil) be shattered tomorrow. 
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WEST BENGAL 

The Cry for Gorkhaland 


The three-day bandh is a success 


F or three days (from 12 to 14 May) 
life in Darjeeling and the sur¬ 
rounding areas came to a complete 
atandstiU. The reason: the “bandh, 
which evoked a massive and spon¬ 
taneous response from aU sections of 
the population, siuprising political 
observers and leaving the state’s Left 
Front government in disarray. What 
is even more surprising is that the 
bandh proved to be a success despite 
the preventive arrest of almost all 
the Gorkha National Liberation 
Front (GNLF) leaders who have been 
pressing for the creation of Gorl^- 
land and the revision of the Indo- 
Nepal treaty. The GNLF president 
Subhas Ghissing was, however, not 
arrested, probably because the gov¬ 
ernment wanted to keep a “line of 
negotiation” open in case a major 
flare-up occur^. 

The success of the bandh has only 
helped the secessionists. It has alien¬ 
ated a sizeable section of the people 
and also emboldened the agitators. 
The present situation, has in fact, 
come as a boon to the Darjeeling 
Pranta Parishad (DPP) which is also 
agitating for a separate sta;te for the 
hill people, especially because it has 
just finalised plans to launch a “sci¬ 
entific, democratic and peaceful agi-* 
tationd programme” from 8 August, 
its foundation day. According to its 
general secretary, Amdan Tamang, 
the representatives of the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha, the Tripura Upajati 
Yuba Samiti, the United Tribal 
National Liberation Front of Assam 
and the Uttarkhand Dal would meet 
in Darjeeling to forge close links 
with each other. It would also discuss 
ways of extending meaningful sup¬ 
port to each other to achieve their 
respective objectives. Shibu Soren, 
the Jharkhand leader will also be 
present during the meetings. Mean¬ 
while, the DPP has decided to take 
its movement from a “mass campaign 
phase” to an “agitational phase” 
which it claims would be within the 
framework of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion. 

During all three days of the bandh, 
it was obvious that the agitators were 
nilmg the roost and they disregarded 
the prohibitory orders clamped by 
the district authorities. A GNLF 
source said that they had known 
about the West Bengal government’s 


directive to the district administra¬ 
tion to use minimum force and resort 
to limited action. In fact, the entire 
efforts of the district administration 
were directed towards making sure 
tlwt the already unstable situation 
did not take tium for the worse and 
this led the authorities to ignore the 
wilful violation of the prohibitory 
orders under, Section 144 by the 
armed pi(|lMteers. Senior govern¬ 
ment officims who had earlier re¬ 
ceived strict instructions to keep 
their offices open regretted that no 
security arrangements were made 
and therefore, even failed to unlock 
their offices. 

It is possible that the situation 
would have been far worse if the 
GPI(M) supporters had not kept a 
low profile during the days of the 
bandh. As Ananda Pathak, the 
CPI(M) MP said, he was forced to 
restrict the movements of his com¬ 
rades. He alleged that the Congres- 
s(I), the (kirkha League, the DPP and 
the Naxalites had joined hands to 
unleash a reign of terror. In some 
areas especially the the tea gardens. 


however, CFI(M) workers joined 
work. But in many gardehs, they 
were prevented by armed men hrom 
working and this led to the inevitablf 
clashes with the police having a 
difficult time sepam^ng the warring 
groups. A few clashes between the 
police and the GNLF activits also 
occurred leaving one person dead 
and a large number of others includ¬ 
ing a few policemen injured. 

The bandh was also marked 
attacks on police officers. An 
attempt was made on a CRP officer’s 
life but it was foiled at the last 
moment when the intended victim 
grabbed the assailant’s kukri in the 
nick of time. A flurry of brickbats 
were thrown at another police officer 
who had to fire in self-defence at the 
mobs. District officials however, 
deny that such incidents took place. 

But the agitators were not wholly 
unsuccessful and managed to snatch 
away two rifles and two revoli^rs 
from the police during the course of 
the three days. The agitators also 
managed to stop a bus plying under 
police escorts near Dudhia and 
snatch away the weapons of the 
policemen. What is more important, 
the agitators managed to paralyse 
Darjeeling and the surrounding 
areas for three whole days. Today, 
Gorkhaland is a dream that can’t be 
laughed at. 

npaa M b UMi am, Darjaad ag 
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The Bloodstained Temple 

A father sacrifices his two daughters 


E ven in Orissa, a state whercstaiv- 
ing people sell their children and 
sacrifice teenaged boys at the altar 
of deities, Upendra Nahak’s act of 
sacrificing his two children as part of 
tantric rituals, has caused wide¬ 
spread revulsion and shock. Thirty- 
four-year-old Upendra Nahak was 
caught by villagers near Kabisury- 
anagar in Ganjam district on 14 April 
when he was carrying a bag contain¬ 
ing the severed heads of his two 
daughters, seven-year-old Puni and 
Tuni, her three-year-old sister. 
Nahak told the police that his guru, 
Sanyasi Patra, had advised him to 
sacrifice his daughters as it would 
help him to regain his ancestral prop¬ 
erties which he had squandered over 
the year and also acquire tanrnc 
powers. It had become increasingly 
difficult for Nahak to look after his 
family and he took to drinking heavi¬ 
ly and taking drugs. Recently, he 
came in contact with Sanyasi Patra, 
an Orissa Road Transport Company 
mechanic who performed tantric 
rituals at the Kambhupani monas¬ 
tery near Aska in Ganjam. Nahak 
was advised to perform the tantric 
rituals on the Sankranti-eve or the 
Sankranti night which was also the 
night for human sacrifice. 

On the evening of 13 April, the eve 
of the Mahavisuva Sankranti, Nahak, 
a resident of Pudugesearpalli village 
near Aska, fetched his younger 
'daughter Tuni from his father-in- . 
law's house at the nearby Raipalli 
village and left her at the Kambhupa- ^ 
ni monastery with his guru. At about 
nine pm he went back to his house to 
bring the elder girl Puni who was 
slewing besides her mother. The 
girls were taken to the monastery's 
underground cellar which was 
adorned with photographs of God¬ 
dess Kali and of Abhirma Para- 
mahansa, a saint from Puri. At mid¬ 
night, after the Kali puja, the head of 
the younger girl was first chopped off 
with a blunt weapon in front of her 
sister. Fiini's pleas were of no avail: 
she was killed immediately after¬ 
wards. 

Patra was arrested following 
Nahak’s statement to the police. He 
denied any knowledge of the killings 
and said that he had last seen his 
disciple at seven pm on the fateful 
day before proceeding to spend the 


night at the house of an acquaintance 
at Aska. Nahak, who had initially 
admitted that he had killed his 
daughters, told newsmen at the Aska 
sub-jail that he was not a party to the 
killings and that he had simply 
brought the girls to the monastery 
and left them in Patra's care. He 
added that Patra asked him to fetch 
water from the nearby Rushikulya 
river, and on his return, found tlmt 
the girls had been beheaded. When it 
pointed out that he was carrying the 
severed heads in a bag, he said he 
was going to the Taratanni temple 
near Puroshottampur on his guru’s 
instructions “while in atrance”. He 
was assured by the guru that the girls 
would be reborn after the last tantric 
rites at the T^ratarini temnle. 

The post-mortem report indicated 
that the girls were killed by not less 
than two persons But the subdi- 
visional judicial magistrate of Aska 
could not record the statements of 
Nahak and Parra on 16 and 17 April 
as huge crowds thronged the cour¬ 
troom. When tht statements were 
finally recorded towards the end of 
April, both the accused denied any 
knowledge of the ghastly incident. 
They have been remanded to police 
custody. 

The killing of the two daughters is 
not an isolated incident, as such 
events have been happening regular¬ 
ly. In fact, members of the opposition 
have charged chief minister J.B. Pat- 


T he turn of events at the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta may soon trans¬ 
form Sir William Jones’ “Asian 
dream” into a nightmare. One con¬ 
troversy after another continues to 
plague the 200-year-old institute, 
established to investigate “whatever 
is performed by man or produced by 
nature” within the geographical 
limits of Asia. Lately, the society has 
been in the news because of a storm 
of charges and countercharges 
traded between a section of West 


naik and some of his confidants of 
practising tantric rites to prolong 
their stay in power. As evidence, 
they point to the discovery of a young 
girl’s dead body in the residential 
compound of Basant Diswal, then a 
minister in the J.B. Patnaik cabinet. 
It is believed that the news of the 
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human sacrifices are being suppres¬ 
sed by official sources. The state 
home department’s report for 1985 
mentions only two cases even thou^ 
three boys were killed at Ranpur. 
Besides, there were 16 other ladings 
in the last five years during which 
period there were 116 other deaths 
which have been classified as infanti¬ 
cide or due to witchcraft. Twenty- 
nine cases of murder have also been 
recorded for which no motives have 
been ‘attributed. These are also be¬ 
lieved to be cases of human sacrifice. 


Bengal’s intelligentsia and a major¬ 
ity of the society’s employees led by 
the ex-general secretary, Chandan 
Roy Chaudhun. The brewing discon¬ 
tent blew mto the open when 30 
noted academics of the state sent a 
memorandum to the Prime Minister 
on 18 January this year, urging him 
to take “positive steps” to prevent 
the deterioration of the prestigious 
institution. 

The memorandum asked the Prime 
Minister to uphold the three pillars 


ASIATIC SOCIETY 

Society for ScMidal? _ 

Is the 200-year-oId institution being mismanaged? 
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on which the society’s fame and 
utility re$t->ia well-stocked library, 
research publications and academic 
seminars—and which, according to 
the document, seemed in danger of 
imminent collapse under the admi¬ 
nistration of Chandan Roy 
Chaudhuri. The signatories included 
eminent personalities like Sushii K. 
Mukherjee, iormer vice-chancellor 
of Calcutta University, Gourinath 
Shastri, former principal of Sanskrit 
College and a former president of the 
society, Gopal Haider, a noted litter¬ 
ateur and a former vice-president of 
the Asiatic Society, Oebala Mitra, 
former director-general of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, De- 
vipada Bhattacharya, former vice- 
chancellor of Rabindra Bharati Uni¬ 
versity, Monoj Pal, director of the 
Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics. 

The next act of the drama was 
staged in Delhi, where a delegation 
met the Prime Minister with “conclu¬ 
sive evidence” of irregularities in the 
administration and suggested mea¬ 
sures to revive the society and help it 
pursue its objective—“enquiry into 
the history and antiquities, arts, sci¬ 
ences and literature of Asia”—in an 
apolitical atmosphere. In their con¬ 
cern for the welfare of the society, 
the academics held a convention in I 


Calcutta to create an awareness of 
the “appalling conditions” that pre¬ 
vailed at the society. The master 
filmmaker Satyajit Ray sent his sym¬ 
pathies and support to the gather¬ 
ing—a big win for the anti-Chandan 
Roy Chaudhuri faction. 

The academics feel that the cen¬ 
tre’s decision to declare the Asiatic 
Society an institute of national im¬ 
portance has “gone astray”. Public 
funds arc being “squandered on use¬ 
less media coverage”. The institute 
has strayed from learned pursuits to 
“populist activities”. Another reason 
forwarded by a section of the intel¬ 
ligentsia for iheir disillusionment is 
the closure of the library, an event 
unprecedented in the history of the 
society. Allegations against the 
Chandan Roy Chaudhuri regime in- 
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tt |Ml)rlles Sdbhn^ aitd David Richard link given to the morph 
ftidl, his Parmer in crime, con- and ^ fate of Charles 


to be in dm Ihselight Even 
lH|ar the duo were arre^ on 6 
4m from Idapuoa, Goa ahd put 
Imitind bars once afpdii, public in- 
hHaNt ahlMtt tham haa not waned. 
tnisaNiaolMdous from the reaction to 

S aaeats made hr Sohhraj and 
court when th^ claimed their 
were la darter a* prison ofri- 
widre trying to mtnrder them hi a 
Np m aiwelve themulves of respoo- 
aihmty in the 16 April jaUbreak. Hie 
tR-yaar-old Ball deduced before 
dhM metnqioUtan magistrate Shb- 
bath Wasoin that he waa being press- 
amd by the pidloe to tuns apieover 
.had iatpUcaM imjeadia Set^ 
ea|e.Therewaa .uproar la dw Tfs 
Idaaairf maimoom admn dielawym of 
aoiber hocapaa, NIaged dim dm ai^ 
phhm recoiwred from Tibar Jail 
sdtifr it waahehi^ simiHlled m 
Rail was actaiMly maant to IciU 

It hat been fdt that the erroneous 


link giTen to the morphine recovery 
and die fate of Charles SoUiraj was 
an attempt by die two convict* and 
their lawyers to gala the sympathy df 
the court«> Already, it is being said in 
legal circles that no court woidd h« 
willing to let Sobhraj cdf lighdy. The 
bail application by the counsel for 
Sobhraj and Hall, has been rejected. 
He had pointed out that after b^ng 
imprisoned for nearly a d«cado In 
India, Sobhraj for the firm time, has 
his back to the wall. Used tot we of 
luxury even inside his cell in Karwar 
Jail, and later TVm itself* Sobhraj is 
now in almost solitary conffnement. 
Altogether, 12 CKPf WffKen got^ 
hfr ceU rotmd the cimfr apd at 
floodli^ts ate foeumpd o»>lihn« in 
his petition Sobhraj bM fdlMiad^t 
throuimout the ni^ W 
gtmrds push bita with dmfr 
in an efrorts m henmi 
complaints sd ptSfr# wgMlme 
been mane in emtr^ by niil’.' ' 
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elude “irregular appointments made 
by the present authority in violation 
of statutory norms and procedures”. 

In reply to the .stream of accusa¬ 
tions, Chandan Roy Chaudhuri 
asserts; “The work being done at the 
Asiatic Society speaks for itself. 
There’s no hide-and-seek there. Only 
people looking for selfish gains—a 
combination of different political 
groups and disgruntled academi- 
I cians—are raising a hoe and cry over { 
maladministration.” Dr Roy 
Chaudhuri described the allegations 
of misuse of power and misapprop¬ 
riation of funds as “completely base¬ 
less and utterly absurd” espedaliy 
since, for the first time in the history 
of the society, the audit reports for 
198!t have been edited by the Com¬ 
ptroller and Auditor General of India 
and passed by Parliament. 

When Chandan Roy Chaudhuri 
took over, all activities had come to a 
standstill. Extreme financial difficul¬ 
ties had made it difficult to even pay 
the wages us employees. Senioi' 
faculty members feel that over the 
three years Dr Roy Chaudhuri has 
been at the helm, the Asiatic Society 
has once again earned the respect irf 
both national and international scho¬ 
lars. 

Scholars attached to the society 
also deny the charges levelled in the 
memorandum. “Let those who vilify 
the present management try to run 
this institution better than we are 
doing,” says Prof. Ananta I.al TTia- 
kur. In reply to allegations, 
Samarendra Nath Sen, head of the 
history of science department, said 
that the library was in “excellent” 
condition, thoi^ it had been closed 
for a little more than a month to 
facilitate renovation of the old build¬ 
ing 

A large section of the employees 
pledge unswerving loyalty to Dr Roy 
Chaudhuri and dismiss all allega¬ 
tions as “motivated and destructive”. 
Students argue against the charge 
that i( was totally unnecessary for 
the society to assume the functions of 
a university. They assert that some of 
the M.Phil. courses offered by the 
society, like manusciiptolo^ and 
Oriental studies, are not ofrered by 
any other university in the state. 

Now that Chandan Roy Chaudhuri 
has retired after his thr^year term, 
and a new general secretary, Prtrf. 
Jagannath Chakraborty, has 
assumed office as a resuit-of the 5 
May council elections, will the fore¬ 
boding clouds of hostility disperse? 
Or, will the new administration be 
accused of the same crimes as the 
previous one? 
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Vaccine 


Four children die in a Bombay hospital 

T he 20-year-old mass immunisation iflH|H|y|||| 
programme in Maharashtra suf- 
fered a major setback after the re- 
cent tragedy at the government-run 
Cama and Aibless Hospital in Bom- 
bay. On 21 April, four children, aged IlKRV 
between two and 14 months, died vHr 
within hours of being administrated 
the triple antigen (diphtheria- 9k’ 
pertussis-tetanus) and the oral 
poliomyelitis vaccines. According to ^ 
the superintendent of the Cama Hos- ^ 

pital. Dr (Ms) Korde, these were from 
the last batch of vials purchased 
from the state-owned Haffkine Bio- 
Pharmaceutical Corporation (HBPC) 
on 7 April. 

According to Dr (Mrs) PradnyaPai, 
dean of Bombay’s BYL Nair Hospital ^ 

and head of the six-member enquiry ' 
committee appointed by the state, 
the Cama Hospital deaths were 
“accidents”. “There was fear and 
panic among the people immediately TwochUren wl 

after the deaths. At that time we had- 

suspended the programme for a few oraj poHomv 
hours, but it was resumed soon af- others suffers 
ter,” she said. She, however, admit- ^vere rushed 
ted that fewer people were coming room where t 
forward to be vaccinated. doses at the 

Dr S.V. Nadkarni, dean of the course. This, 
Lokmanya Tilak Municipal General tors, helped i 
(LTMG) Hospital, also noted that Initially, th 
there had been a “25 per cent decline cials claimed 
in the number of people coming for have sufferei 
the programme,” but felt that the vaccine. But 
decline cannot be totally attributed ruled out by 
to the tragedy”. He said that the fall grounds that < 
in the numbei of immunisations was lapse” is a ra 
because of the hospital’s mobile van known to occi 
service not working very efficiently, lakh ca.ses. 
But the numlier of vaccinations is nor After the f 
likely to go down any further. “The headed by Di 
furore will die down and the prog- the Mahaias 
ramme will pick up once again”, he emergency m 
said. j the civic hosp 

The controversy began on 24 } officers and f 
February when a four-and-a-half- | and social mt 
year-old boy, Bhushan Shenpada i municipal col 
Patil, died in Jalgaon district and his j jointly releasi 
two-year-old brother suffered convul- j that the tripli 
sions after being innoculatcyi with by the munii 
D.P. vaccine, manufactured by the I received from 
Haffkine Bio-Pharmaceutical Cor- India, a priva 
poration (batch number 207-5). Then According i 
came the mishap at the Cama Hospit- Serum Institi 
al on 21 April when four children-— quality than 
Kajnini Jadhav, Madhavi Kishore, state-owned 
Anisha Shigwan and Jitesh Jadhav— added that “i 
collapsed shortly after being admi- anxiety for th 
nistered with the triple antigen and children at 
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TwochUren who ninived 

oral poliomyelitis vaccines. Three 
others suffered similar reactions and 
were rushed to the immunisation 
room where they Were given booster 
doses at the end of the regular 
course. This, according to the doc¬ 
tors, helped them to survive. 

Initially, the Cama Hospital offi¬ 
cials claimed that the children could 
have suffered from allergy to the 
vaccine. But this possibility was 
ruled out by medical experts on the 
grounds that encephalopathy or “col¬ 
lapse” is a rate phenomenon and is 
known to occur only once out of five 
lakh ca.ses. 

After the six-member committee 
headed by Dr Pai was appointed by 
the Maharashtra government, an 
emergency meeting of the deans of 
the civic hospitals in the city, health 
officers and heads of the preventive 
and social medicine departments of 
municipal colleges was called. They 
jointly released a statement claiming 
that the triple antigen vaccine used 
by the municipal institutions were 
received from the Serum Institute of 
India, a private institution in Pune. 
According to some doctors, the 
Serum Institute vaccine is of better 
quality than that produced by the 
state-owned HBPC. The officials 
added that “there was no cause for 
anxiety for those who vaccinate their 
children at the municipal institu¬ 


tions”. 

The tragedy has raised doubts ab¬ 
out the quality of the drugs supplied 
by the Haffkine Corporation. There 
are atsq rumours that all municipal 
and civic hospitals of Bombay have 
stoppedbuying drugs from Haffkine. 
But the] company’s managing direc¬ 
tor, Y.Dj. Khairmode, said that there 
was no I truth in the rumour that 
HBPC hfad stopped supplying drugs to 
the municipal hospitals; “We have 
had no official communication from 
the BMC: (saying) that our drugs are 
sub-stanidard." According to him, 
8,786 vilals were supplied to civic 
hospitals in 1981-82, 10,721 vials in 
1982-83 and 15,325 vials since 1983. 
Mr Khairmode’s statement is borne 
out by others. “We take some of our 
drug from the Serum Institute and 
some from Haffkine,” said the dean 
of KEM Hospital, When asked why 
the vaccines were not purchased only 
from Haffkine, especially since it is a 
state-owned body, he said it was “due 
to reasons of c^sr”. 

As the controversy raged, no trace, 
of chemical tuxication was found in 
the viscera of the four children by 
the state forensic laboratory. Dr B.N. 
Mattou, director of the iaburatury, 
ruled out the possibility of toxica- 
tion. Autopsies on the four children 
showed that they died of “gross lung 
edema with laryngeal edema", he 
said. It is pos.sible that Scoline (.suc- 
cinyl chloride) may have been in¬ 
jected by mistake in place of the 
vaccine. Scoline, a muscle-relaxant 
manufactured by Glaxo, lias to be 
stored in a refrigerator at a tempera¬ 
ture below four degrees Celcius, It 
appears that on 21 April, the vaccine 
vials were stored next lo the Scoline 
vials at the Cama Hospital. As the 
Scoline vial is similar in sixe and has 
identical orange labels it is possible 
that the children were injected with 
the wrong medicine. 

Scoline causes immediate but 
short-lived muscular relaxation with 
respiratory paralysis lasting two to 
six minutes. Spontani-ous respiration 
and muscular power then returns 
and the patient becomes normal as 
the relaxant effect disappears. The 
onset of the relaxant is preceded by 
diffused uncoordinated muscular 
contraction or convulsion which was 
noted in the four children who died. 

Although the six-member commit¬ 
tee appointed to enquire into the 
deaths of the children has suggested 
that it was a muscle relaxant and not 
a vaccine which was responsible for 
the deaths, a large number of people 
still have their reservations. 

SumltM CUiMh, Bombty 
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Newsman Extraordinary 


N. R. Chandran, adviser to the Press Trust of India,remembers Wilfred Lazarus 


T he country lost a veteran jour¬ 
nalist on 2 May when Wilfred 
Lazarus passed away in Delhi 
following a heart attack at the 
age of 62. 

Hailing from a well-known Protes¬ 
tant family in Trivandrum, Willy, as 
he was affectionately called by one 
and all, was an active journalist for 
over 40 years. He was with Reuters, 
the Associated Press of India (the 
predecessor of PTI) and PTl, holding 
various important positions. He re¬ 
velled in plunging into challenging 
assignments risking even his life. He 
covered himself with glory during 
the Kashmir operations following in¬ 
dependence. He had gone on assign¬ 
ment to various parts of the world— 
Burma, Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan 
and the Middle East. It was in the 
Middle East that he excelled and his 
reports and comments were looked 
forward to for their indepth analysis. 
Perhaps, the riskiest assignment he 
had in his career as foreign corres¬ 
pondent was the coverage of the 
Congo and the UN peace-keeping 
operations there. Willy had attracted 
shoot-at-sight orders, a prize of 
90,000 francs on his head announced 
by the former president of secession¬ 
ist Katanga. Moise Tshombe, expul¬ 
sion orders and threats. 

He had this to say on his Congo 
experience; “For sheer gruesome¬ 
ness, my assignment in the Congo 
was the most grisly. Nowhere has a 
journalist lived under such constant 
danger to his life as I in the Congo. 
An Indian reader thousands of miles 
away cannot have easily visualised 
the ordeals behind the news served 
to him. 

“One day three Congolese grabbed 
me as 1 came out of my hotel, in an 
attempt to slash my throat with a 
blade just because Prime Minister 
Nehru had made a statement in Par¬ 
liament in support of the deposed 
Congolese Premier, Patrice Lumum¬ 
ba. A few days later, five Congolese 
gendarmes armed with sten-guns 
came looking for me in my hotel at 
two o’clock in the morning. A tip-off 
by a British journalist enabled me to 
escape through the window, dressed 
only in my pyjamas. Reaching for a 
nearby telephone I informed Mr Reh- 
man, the Indian charge d’affaires, 
about my plight. Wearing a colourful 


dressing gown, he came rushing and 
drove me to his house for the night. 
The matter was later sorted out with 
the Congolese strongman. General 
Mobutu.” 

As correspondent of the only Indi¬ 
an news agency represented in the 
Congo, Willy did all he could to cover 
various aspects of the activities of 
the Indian peace-keeping contingent. 
It was typical of his resourcefulness 
to borrow an airman’s uniform and 
work as the valet of a friendly air 
force officer in an UN flight to cross 
hostile territory in order to cover the 
activities of the .^,000 Indian troops 
deployed in Katanga province. 

When Willy was brought back to 
India after 15 'y<iars in Cairo, Frank 
Moraes of, the Indian Express asked 
the then PTI general manager, K. S. 
Ramachandran: “Why have you dis¬ 
turbed him?” KSR, in his characteris¬ 
tic style, shot back: “How long can he 
be a loafer? Willy must take up some 
responsibility. He is going to be the 
diplomatic correspondent.” 

During the Emergency, Willy was 
asked to head the short-lived 
Samachar. His role in Samachar 
made him a controversial figure, 
partly because of the government’s 
attempts to control news and partly 
because by temperament he was 
more at ease facing risks in the field 
than in handling administrative and 
desk-bound jobs. It was Sanjay Gan- 
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dhi and Mohammad Yunus who put 
him at the helm of Samachar, influ¬ 
enced perhaps by his impressive 
background. Samachar later met 
with a natural death and the four 
news agencies which went to make it 
were restored to their original status 
after the Emergency. 

H is long experience in the profes¬ 
sion came in handy when he was 
made the principal information offic¬ 
er (PIO) for two years after the 
Congress returned to power. His dis¬ 
like of the bureaucracy and red tape 
and his unorthodox ways of function¬ 
ing made him unpopular among 
seniority-conscious information and 
broadcasting ministry officials. The 
minister, Vasant Sathe, however, saw 
to it that matters did not come to a 
head. As PIO, Willy submitted to the 
then Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, 
certain proposals on improving the 
image of the government. These 
were appreciated and partly im¬ 
plemented. 

Willy could not be brow-beaten by 
bureaucrats. When he was PIO with 
the rank of additional secretary, an 
officer of equal rank in the I and B 
ministry on the fifth floor called him 
to his office. Willy, whose office was 
on the first floor, told him: “Mr...., I 
take it that the distance from your 
room to mine is the same as that from 
my room to yours.” The officer meek¬ 
ly walked down to the PlO’s room. 

After his retirement from the PTI, 
Willy continued to be active as ever, 
taking on the responsibilities of pres¬ 
ident of the Delhi YMCA and vice- 
president of the national YMCA. He 
attended several international con¬ 
ferences as Y^ICA president. He, 
however, had a little more time to 
fulfil social engagements with his 
wife, Zarina. 

A large circle of friends was pre¬ 
sent at the Prithvi Raj Road cemet¬ 
ery where Willy was laid tp test. 
Chamafn and Jolly, his lifelong 
friends, in a farewell note, remarked: 
“Willy, the world will never he the 
same without you.” 

Willy is no longer in our midst 
physically. But he will continue to be 
amongst us whenever his jokes are 
recalled, within the fraternity and 
whenever ,{journalists meet at the 
Press Club for a relaxing session. 
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M rs Vtrwani alias Raa 
Agaibotn 18 finding U 
.hard to rasitt the datnour 
and glitter of the. lilm* 
world. The beautuul belle 
from the south had cre> 
ated a storm in Bombay 
with her sensational 
appearance in Ek Duje Ke 
Ltye some years back. 

Even before Sridevi, 
Jayaprada, Mandakini and 
Meenakshi Seshadri could 
make their mark on die 
silver screen, Rati had 
almost hit the top spot. 
Then she got entangled m 
personal problems. The 
sudden death of her 
father, Roop Kumar Agni* 
horn, who hod master¬ 
minded her career, and the 
subsequent separation 
from her mother, who set¬ 
tled down in Delhi svith 
her son, shocked Rad 
beyond belief. She felt 
unable to cope with 
the situation and 
her career was in 
a mess Within a 
month, the depre- * 
ssed actress got m j, 
married to a mini 
business tycoon 
and from under the 
protective shelter 
of her husband, 


Radannouncedt 
"No more films for me 
now. I have had enpugh of 
that life. I now warn to 
settle down and live the 
lifeofMrsVirwanl."Bnt 
she did not realise how 
soon the actrestm her 
would gat tired of thO dull 
household chores. At pre¬ 
sent, when she is eagerly 
waiting to make a ctnm 
eback, the future does not 
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mom difficult fiowt meeee 
m ediich he had to moeih 
thi most diff ktitt tinea, 
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found hhnielf in the 40n|e 
onthefxntdayOfthO 
shooting itscV, nrn iidloie 
situatitm seemed to him 
“vety, eery complicated 
and lcouIon*tmMce bead 
or tall of it buttled 
accepted the dudlenge 
and them was n« going 
bedt". In utter despair. 
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mother and God to help 
him carry on but it waa 
only after the diirty-fourth 
take that Bhatt, the per- 
fbetiohist, was satiified 
with the performance of 
his leading man. 
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dow for the amorous 
Ihrfta. It seemed like e 
dream tome true for her, 
When she was oast oppo¬ 
site her thibBtoo^ere in 
the new film that Xhoala 
Was about to make* hwt as 
theanthuslastiedsimsel 



























SUNDAY SPORTS 


WhoWllbethe 
Soccer Sovere%ns? 


Brazil, despite injuries to their key playcrs,and France.the European Cup championsi 

appear to be the favourites for the World Cup 


F ledgling United States, backed 
by “King” Pele, wanted it. Cana¬ 
da had bid for it. Several other ! 
countries also tried to get 
through, edgeways. But ultimately 
Mexico, shattering catastrophe and 
nagging poverty notwithstanding, is 
staging the world’s most popular 
sport’s greatest quardrennial show; 
the World Cup football tournament. 
Billions of spectators and television 
viewers will follow the fate of the 
elite 24 of the 156 soccer-playing 
nations as they vie for the world’s 
most coveted trophy, the FIFA Cup. 

. Football becomes an epic two 
.^ears after every Olympic extrava¬ 
ganza. The stage for both is the same. 
But the fervour for this essentially 
piebian sport far exceeds the anti¬ 
septic amateurism that pervades 
what is termed the “greatest show on 
earth.” The money, too, is phenomen¬ 
al here. Four years ago, in Spain, 
players earned as much as $70,000 in 
win bonuses and publicity fees. This 
was in addition to the thousands they 
earn in club-level football. This time, 
in Mexico, the two finalists will each 
collect $15,000. Earnings of the other 
teams will depend on how far they go 
in the championship. In 1982, each 
player received $150 dollars per 
match in the first round and $175 in 
the next. These were just participa¬ 
tion fees. The money collected from 
the World Cup in Spain totalled $640 
lakhs. In Mexico, the figure will be 
$770-lakh plus. In Spain, $231 lakhs, 
representing 65 per cent of the pro¬ 
fits, were ultimately transferred to 
the participating teams. This year, 
the sum could exceed $300 lakh. 
But finances will not be uppermost 
the minds of either the profession- 
Jn players or their distant, but thor¬ 
oughly involved fans, when play com- 
tneqces on 31 May. Four years of 
dedication and hard work will help in 
presenting kaleidoscopic events that 
will change, sometimes slowly and 
sometimes rapidly, but always pro¬ 
ducing excitement that will lin^r 
long after the dust has settled in the 
nine Ifexican cities. Each 90-minute 


battle will unfold a fascinating dra¬ 
ma of fluctuating fortunes, where 
fame could be lost and won in a 
single flourish. 

This is the 13th time the World 
Cup is being staged and the second 
time in Mexico. Sixteen years ago, 
Brazil and Italy, both with two pre¬ 
vious victories, were poised to win 
the “Coupe Jules Rimet” outright. 
Brazil blanked Italy 4-1 to force FIFA 
to replace the cup with an almost 
six-kilogramme trophy, coated with 
1,800 grammes of gold. Interest this 
year centres not only on the various 
possible winners, but which conti¬ 
nent will break the 6-6 tie that now 
exists between Europe and South 
America. Brazil and Italy have trium¬ 
phed on three occasions each, while 
West Germany (twice) and England 
for Europe and Uruguay (twice) and 
Argentina for the Americas have 



The FIFA C^R ae^’s imy gndl 


helped maintain parity. 

Immediately after each World 
Cup, national associations start 
thinking afresh, chalking up new 
plans and finding players who would 
at least try to be world-beaters. But 
the path to the final round is long 
and arduous. The pr 9 cess of elimina¬ 
tion starts two years before the final. 
This time, 308 matches were played 
by 111 of the 156 affiliate nations, to 
determine the 24 finalists. This 
marked an increase from the pre- 
■1982 complement of 16, because the 
•number of participating countries 
had been increasing constantly. This 
move had met with stiff resistance 
from some countries like England, 
which felt that the standard of the 
game would be lowered. But their 
contention was disproved quite con¬ 
temptuously by the likes of Alpria 
and Cameroun, the former with a 
fantastic victory over West Germany 
and the latter with a superb show 
against the eventual winners, Italy. 

In fact, ever since the World Cup 
started in 1930, there have been 
surprises from the most unexpected 
i quarters. Soccer pundits and book¬ 
makers alike have tripped up almost 
every time while picking favourites. 
Even as late as 1982, firm favourites 
Brazil crashed out in the semi-finals, 
while outsiders Italy romped home 
with the cup. This time, the going 
will be even tougher for the main 
contenders, because the pressures of 
knock-out matches will start early, in 
fact, immediately after the prelimin¬ 
ary round. 

This year, there will be no league 
in the second phase, as in Spain. 
Instead, a second-round knockout 
will precede the quaner-finals. In 
the preliminary league, there will be 
four teams in each of the six groups. 
Aiong with the winners and runners- 
up in each, the four best placed of 
the six third-placed teams will earn 
the right to go into the pre-quarter 
Itoals. In the 23 playing days, 52 
matches will be worked out in ai total 
of 12 stadia in nine cities spread 
across the country. 




SUNDAY SPORTS 


This is where an element of luck 
has crept in. Teams billed to play in 
the lower regions will find the going 
tough in subsequent matches at high 
altitude. The European sides will 
also have to combat the heat, which 
will not appear as oppressive to the 
Latin Americans. The thermometer 
could play a decisive role in deter¬ 
mining the fate of the tournament 
itself. Mo.st teams will opt for the 
4-4-2 formation, hoping that midfield 
control will lead to match-winning 
goals. And most matches will be—at 
lea.st initially, if not throughout— 
defence-oriented. 

B ut first, the protagonist of this 
month-long saga. Group ‘A* fea¬ 
tures holders Italy, 1978 winners 
Argentina, Bulgaria and second-time 
entrants ^uth Korea. On 31 May, 
Italy will start from where they left 
off at the Santiago Bernabeau sta¬ 
dium in Madrid. On 11 July, 1982, 
Italy overwhelmed West Germany 
3-1 in a match which could well have 
gone the other way had Littbarski 
not muffed an easy chance barely 
five minutes into the game. Even 
Italian supporters, sitting beside me 
in the stands that day, felt the same 
way as their favourites gradually 
gained control and, mainly through 
the opportunism of Paolo Rossi, 
emerged winners. That year, Italy 
were lucky to get through the pre¬ 
liminary round, because they had 
tied with Cameroun for second place 
behind Poland and it was only be¬ 
cause they had scored one more goal 
than Cameroun in the league that 
they went into the next round. This, 
after Cameroun had been denied a 
genuine penal^ which could have 
given the African newcomers one 
more point. But, after the initial 
shocks, the Italians gradually 
peaked, to finish in a blaze of glory. 
This year, barring sensational upsets, 
they should have no difficulty in 
getting through to the pre-quarters. 

Argentina, the other principal con¬ 
tenders, had an unhappy experience 
in Spain. As holders, they featured in 
the championship kick-off, but were 
beaten by unfancied Belgium. 
Although they went to the next 
round, they were soundly beaten by 
both Italy and Brazil. To add insult to 
injury, the rough-tackling Italians 
provoked key player Diego Marado¬ 
na enough to get him a red-card 
send-off. 

For both Bulgaria and South 
Korea, this could just be a three- 
match foray. Unless the Dmitriev-led 
team delivers some early surprises to 
wipe out the first-round disappoint¬ 
ments from 1962 to ’74. Also if South 
Korea manage not to miss the 
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chances that come their way. Tradi¬ 
tionally, they have a never-say-die 
approach, but their finish, like most 
other Asian nations, is very poor. 

The most open group is ‘B’, where 
the hosts face Belgium, Paraguay and 
first-timers Iraq. If veterans Eric 
Gerets, Vercauteren and Ceulemans 
combine well with the livewire Enzo 
Scifo, Belgium should not find it 
difficult to reach the knockout ^tage. 
They will, however, have to face the 
wildly partisan home crowd and the 
skills of Hugo Sanchez, the Real 
Madrid striker who is the “golden 
boy” of Mexican soccer. 

Paraguay are making their bow 
after a long time and their typically 
Latin flair could pose problems for 
both Mexico and Belgium. But they, 
too, will have to overcome Iraq, mak¬ 
ing their debut in the World Cup. 
Although the Iraqis are formidable 
in the Asian circuit, they lack regular 
international exposure. But then, 
under-rated teams have often done 
well at this level of football, the 
outstanding example being the 
USA’s climb to the semi-final in the 
1930 World Cup. 

In Group ‘C’, France are the 
strongest outfit, on paper, followed 
by USSR, ljungary and debutants 
Canada. Usually late starters, France 
were beaten by England 3-1 in first- 
round action in 1982. But they went 
on to reach the semi-final and only 
narrowly failed to get to the final. 
This time, they come with a big 
reputation and the European Cup 
triumph to bolster them. They also 
come with the world’s best midfield. 
Arguably the best footballer today, 
Michel Platini, with Alain Giresse, 
Jean Tigana and Luis Fernandes 
teamed up to top all Europeans in 
1984, giving France its first major 
trophy in its 80 years of football. But 
five of their players are over 30 and 
four entering their third “Mun- 
dial”—Platini, Maxime Bossis, Pat¬ 
rick Battiston and striker Dominque 
Rocheteau. They lost to Bulgaria and 
East Germany in the qualifiers and 
their defence is still weak, suscepti¬ 
ble to both aerial crosses and swift 
counter-attacks. It will be an uphill 
task for France but they do have a 
bright chance of winning the cup 
provided their players can withstand 
the heat and ^titude problems. 

USSR have always had a rather 
heavy, unattractive style. But there 
are several players who can take 
enormj^us workloads. This, coupled 
with in-form Oleg Blokhin and young, 
ebullient Protasov, could help them 
go farther than the second round exit 
in Spain, where Poland pipped them 
on goal-difference. Hunger’s only 



Socrates (centre): Brazilian magic 


notable achievement has been a 
clash in the 1954 final with West 
Germany. This time, however, they 
beat West Germany, Holland and 
Austria in the qualifying round. They 
have tough defenders in Garaba and 
Roth, mercurial Nagy in midfield 
along with Zoltan and Oetari and, of 
course, Esterhazy up in the front. A 
lot will depend on the latter. 

B razil face Spain, Algeria and 
Northern Ireland in Group ‘D’. 
Despite the absence of non-starter 
Leandro in defence and the possible 
exclusion of Zico owing to injury, 
Brazil will find the going smooth in 
the first round. The only nation to 
qualify for all 13 World Cups so far, 
Brazil were unlucky not to have won 
in 1982. They had the best team, but 
had to pay the price of over.-’ 
confidence in that fateful match* 
against Italy in the second round. 
Injuries to leading players could . 
motivate the team more this time, 
allowing the second-stringers the 
bpportimity of matching tlmir skills 
with the likes of Eder and Socratf^, 

I Brazil’s principal opponenpi will be 
$pain and Northern Ireland. S^ih 
were runi>ers*up in the European| 






championship two years ago and, 
with rough-and-tough Gallego and 
Camacho teaming up with striker 
and main hope Emilio Butraguena, 
could well reach the knock-out 
phase. But they will have to contain 
the Norman Whiteside-led attacks of 
Northern Ireland. One cannot ignore 
Algeria either—and not only because 
they had beaten West Germany in 
’82. 

The toughest group is ‘E’, where 
teams of almost equal strength are 
pitted against each other. Apart from 
Scotland who, along with the freak 
draw have to make do without Kenny 
Dalglish—for whom this would have 
been the fourth World Cup—there 
are ’82 finalists West Germany, Uru¬ 
guay and Denmark. Each of these 
three have the capability of reaching 
|he final. With temperamental mid¬ 
fielder Felix Magath controlling the 
proceedings, Karl-Heinz Rummenig- 
^ge and wiry striker Rudi Voeller will 
have to take up the burden of lifting 
West Germany to the final. 

Uruguay have 21-year-old Enzo 
. Francescoli, .along with Jorge Da Sil¬ 
va, Burruchaga and Ramos--all of 
, whom enthralled spectator^ at the 
Eden Gai^ns for the N(;»hru pup—to 


push their chances. However, the 
team as a whole lacks speed—a fac¬ 
tor that could tell heavily 

But the dark horse ot the tourna¬ 
ment is Denmark. An unknown 
quantity in football until as recently 
as 1983, they stormed into the Euro¬ 
pean arena with a semi-final appear¬ 
ance in the European Cup. Since 
then, one triumph has followed 
another as their players, culled from 
the local league as well as the com¬ 
petitions in England and Europe, 
have been meshed into a very resi¬ 
lient team by German coach Sepp 
Piontek. Their motto is attack, fol¬ 
lowed by attack, so even if they don’t 
qualify, Denmark will certainly supp¬ 
ly some fireworks. 

Poland, Morocco, Portugal and En¬ 
gland bring up the rear in the pre¬ 
liminary round. Poland have twice 
reached-the-semi-final stage, 
finishing third in Spain. With veter¬ 
an Mlynarczyk guarding goal, the 
team will depend greatly on veterans 
Zmuda and Smolarek. But the 
finishing touches will have to be 
given by the waning Boniek and 
rising star Darius Dziekanowsky. 
; Coach Jose Torres had moulded a 
Igpod outfit is Portugal, a team that 


will face England in the initial group 
matches. The key player in the side is 
Fernando Gomes. Although Portugal 
does not come with big names., their 
matches will be keenly watched 
especially, by 1966 champions Eng¬ 
land. Eusebio’s Portugal had been . 
edged out by England that year ip a ' 
match that will be remembered by 
Torres, who was a playing member. 
But England look a better side. With 
veteran Shilton in goal, captain 
Bryan Robson and Glenn Hoddle in 
midfield and Linekar in attack, the 
team has a lot going for it. But the 
defence appears weak. 

The fact that four third-placed 
teams can go into the pre-quarters 
will weigh on the minds of the 
coaches, of several teams. Tactics 
could well be altered in the light of 
this opportunity of going into the 
next round without too much effort. 

But, ultimately, it will be the right 
mix of ability, luck, adaptability and. 
bench strength (there will be in¬ 
juries) which will decide the next 
owners of the FIFA Cup. In the mean , 
time, viewers everywhere will savour 
a competition filled with superla¬ 
tives. 

turn*" 
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SPOTLIGHT 



^ A Journal 
of Joy 

B ringing out a magazine 
for children is no child’s 
play as the editors of San- 
desk, a Bengali monthly 
for youngsters, will testify. 
But with the story-telling 
talent of Satyajit Ray, one 
of the editors of the maga¬ 
zine along with Leela 
Mazumdar and Nalinee 
Das, could it have been 
anything but a thumping 
success? For 25 years now, 
Sandesh has been delight¬ 
ing children, and in spite 
of the current trend to¬ 
wards visual entertain¬ 
ment, the magazine con¬ 


tinues to be‘one of the 
most widely read chil¬ 
dren’s magazines in Ben¬ 
gal. As the eminent poet, 
Nirendranath Chakravar- 
ty, said at the magazine’s 


silver jubilee celebrations, 
held recently in Calcutta, 
“Sandesh is the model for 
all children’s magazines 
and it is our duty to keep it 
going.” 


Cultures Meet 

A Radha-Krishna raaslila 
being performed in the 
midst of applauding Amer¬ 
icans is a common practice 
with followers of the Hare 
Krishna cult. But this was 
the scene in Chicago’s 
Field Museum where Man¬ 
ipur's Meitei troupe was 
performing. The troupe 
which was invited to per¬ 
form in American cities 
received a warm welcome 
from the American audi¬ 
ence, and this prompted a 
member of the security 
staff to remark; “1 have 
yet to come across such 
applause for any show that 
has appeared here.” 


Leading the 
Brave 



Lt Gen. Ocpbidler Singh 


T he Gorkha Brigade Club 
is one of the most exclu-. 
sive clubs in the country 
by way of its contribution 
to the Indian Army, and 


In Gandhijrs 
^Footsteps 

flMhat Richard Attenbor- 
Wough did on celluloid, 
artist Rathin Mitra has 
done with chart paper and 
Chinese ink. They have 
both done their bit to re¬ 
vive the memory of the 
Mahatma. It was during 
his 26-year stint as art 
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perhaps, the only one with 
which some of the most 
illustrious names of the 
military top brass are 
associated. People of rare 
calibre like Field Marshal 
Sam Manekshaw, Gen. G. 
G. Bewoor and Lt, Gen, S. 
K. Sinha have held the 
post of president. They 
along with their brave reg¬ 
iments of Gorkha sol¬ 
diers—known for their 
legendary never-say-die 
spirit—have made the In¬ 
dian Army a force to reck¬ 
on with. Recently, after 
the retirement of Lt Gen. 
K. Chiman Singh as GOC- 
in-C of the Eastern Com¬ 
mand, Lt Gen. Depinder 
Singh took over as the new 
president. It will be for the 
new leader to ensure that 
the unique tradition of 
valour, as upheld by the 
indomitable Gorkhas, is 
inculcated in every Indian 
soldier. 


Marks of 
Success 

A runa Kasturi—the name 
does not belong to any 
celebrity nor should it ring 
any bells, except perhaps, 
to friends and family mem¬ 
bers of the Kasturi house¬ 
hold back home in Madras. 
Ms Kasturi, who left home 
for the western shores af¬ 
ter graduating from the 
Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, is now majoring in 
chemistry in Kent State 
University. Little did her 
parents realise that their 
young daughter would be¬ 
come a celebrity of sorts in 
her short stay in the US. 
Her name is among those 
included in the current 
edition of the Who’s Who 
Among Students in Amer¬ 
ican Universities and Col¬ 
leges. Not only does she 
rank high in the affections 
of her teachers and col¬ 


teacher in Doon School, 
the Indian Eton, that his 
love affair with oft build¬ 
ings began. "It was during 
the holidays that I started 
sketching old buildings 
and, soon, it became a pas¬ 
sion,” he remembers. And 
after spending years 
teaching the Nehru- 
Gandhis how to draw, Mit- 
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Kasturi: outstanding student 


leagues but she has also 
merited the Graduate Stu¬ 
dent Achievement Award, 
and, of course, a place in 
the entry into the presti¬ 
gious Who's Who, 


ra decided to tackle the 
“real” Gandhi. Result: a 
book of sketches of all the 
important buildings in 
Gandhiji’s life including 
the house where he was 
born, his first .school and 
the houses where he 
stayed in exquisite detail. 
It is a book which will be 
treasured by any follower 
of Gandhi and also by art 
lovers all over the world. 
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REVtEW/BOQKS 


The Spirit of Freedom 


NELSOH 

MANDELAI 


MARYBeKSON 


N elson 
Rolihlahla 
Mandela is a 
11 name that sym¬ 
bolises hope and 
the promise of a 
tearless morrow 
for millions of 
^ black South Afri- 

. Jhn/ cans. He also hap- 

pens to be the 
eHBiifllb white man’s best 
bet in a country 
which is fast 
drifting towards 
widespread racial violence. Mary 
Benson’s book explains that there is 
nothing paradoxical about this if one 
remembers that Mandela has neithei 
mortgaged his conscience to black 
unreason nor succumbed to the 
temptation to buy freedom from 
white persecution and violence at 
the cost of his principles. Mandela is 
a civilised man in a world that does 
not abound with men of his type. 
Only a man of strong moral fibre and 
ingrained humaneness, like him, 
could have the courage to openly 
state his convictions—“I have fought 
against white domination and 1 have 
fought against black domination. I 
have cherished the ideal of a demo¬ 
cratic and free society.” 

The author argues that if racial 


prejudice and hatred had not caused 
the South African President, P.W. 
Botha, and his cohorts to lose their 
reason, they would have realised that 
Mandela is the one man who could 
extricate them from a crisis of their 
own making. For longer than one 
might care to recall. South Africa’s 
white minority regime—an intruder, 
the white man has dispossessed the 
native son of his hearth and home— 
has been treating the black man as a 
sub-human being. Much innocent 
blood has been spilled, innumerable 
homes have been broken and count¬ 
less men, women and children have 
fallen prey to the white man’s rapac¬ 
ity. 

All this must stop immediately. 
The wrongs must be righted and the 
country returned to the people it 
belongs to. Nothing less than this will 
satisfy Mandela, the undisputed 
leader of the African National Con¬ 
gress (ANC), At the same time, Man¬ 
dela assures the white man that he 
need have no fears ‘about the fu¬ 
ture—he will not be denied a place in 
the South African sun. Mandela has 
made it abundantly clear that 
“whites in South Africa belong here, 
this is their home. We want them to 
live here with us and to share power 
with us” 

Whatever the Bothas of this world 



Winnie .Mnndcia (centre) with daughters Zeni and ZIndxl 
and (inset) Nelson and Winnie Mandela 


1 might say, Mandela is “a reasonable 
. man, not a violent man”. If he “took 
r .to violence”, as Eddie Daniels, a 
t leader of the disbanded South Afri- 
1 can Liberal Party, observed, it was 
r because a ruthless and violent gov- 
i ernment left him with no other 
s alternative. None but the dyed-in- 
, the-wool apartheid faithfuls would 
; dispute that “the longer Mandela is 

- kept in prison, the more of a focus he 
I becomes for the things (the people) 
i hope for ” . 

; The 68-year-old Mandela (he was 

- born on 18 July, 1918) has been in 
; prison since August 1962. Over all 

- these years he has not had any con¬ 
tact with his people, leave alone his 

. wife and children. Yet he not only 
! continues to inspire the South Afri- 
t can blacks, but also to win the sym- 
1 pathy and support of people all over 
i the world, irrespective of their race, 

- colour or creed, in his struggle for 

- the liberation of South Africa. The 
) sooner the apartheid regime realises 
■ that it cannot wreck the ANC by' 
1 keeping Mandela in chains the better 
5 for the whites. The ANC cannot be 
t destroyed because it is the “symbol 
, and embodiment of the African’s will 
> to present a united front against all 
r forms of oppression”. 

Mandela is still languishing in pris¬ 
on. The mounting pressure of the 
people’s resistance movement and 
international public opinion recently 
prompted President Botha to offer to 
conditionally release him. As was to 
be expected, Mandela spurned the 
offer and said; “1 cannot and will not 
give any undertaking at a time when 
I and you, the people, are not free. 
Your freedom and mine cannot be 
separated 1 will return.” 

The blacks of South Africa are 
convinced that Mandela will come 
back to them, for the white regime 
will never be able to break the 
indomitable spirit of Nelson Mande¬ 
la. The inexorable process of history 
has always ensured that tyranny and 
oppression is not perpetuated— “A 
man that doeth violence to the blood 
of any person shall flee tothepit.f 
This book is not an exercise in 
hagiolatry but a deeply moving study 
of a man who has become, as Mary 
Benson aptly puts it, “a legend in his 
, own lifetime". 

- • Nelson Mandela by Mary Benson 
(Pengute Books; price t 2.50). 
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K undan Shah’s increas- 
ii^ success as a director 
. evident from the fact 
that he has been roped in 
by the Kathasagarunit to 
direct an episode that will 
run into two instalments. 
Titled BahutDerKarDi, it 
features the coquettish 
Moushumi Chatterji as the 
selfish wife of a dedicated 
doctor, played by Ajit Vac- 
hhani of Bante Bigadte 
fame. The sad tale is about 
how the wife does not 
appreciate the goodness 
and self-sacrifice of her 
husband until after his tra¬ 
gic death, when it is too 
late. 

T hough director Kundan 
Shah’s attempts at can¬ 
did portrayal of controver¬ 
sial subjects such as police 
brutalities and corruption 
appear to be jinxed—Kun¬ 
dan Shah’s Police Station 
may never see the light of 
the small screen—when it 
comes to sitcom and slap- 
^ck Shah is the boss. 

\ah proved his calibre as 
a competent TV director 
with the laugh-riot Yeh Jo 
Hai Zindagi. And now the 
characters of his next se¬ 
rial, Nukkad, have en¬ 
deared themselves to 



viewers all over the coun¬ 
try. The touchinjg serial, a 
mixture of hilarity and 
sentimentality, is doing its 
latest director proud by 
topping the popularity rat¬ 
ings. And proof of its popu¬ 
larity lies in the invitation 
to perform on stage before 
a live audience in Delhi. 

W ith the burgeoning 
number of aspiring TV 
stars, screen tests, rather 
‘small screen tests’, are be¬ 
coming common occurr¬ 
ences all over India, Re¬ 
cently, the Indian Motion 
Pictures Producers Asso¬ 
ciation (IMPPA) con¬ 
ducted an all-India film 
talent contest in Bombay, 
which brought forth over 
900 applications from star 
aspirants. After a series of 
elimination rounds and a 
close final, 33 male and 
five female, artistes were 


chosen. The proud hope¬ 
ful-stars were awarded 
certificates by star-cum- 
MP Sunil Dutt, who had to 
struggle long and hard to 
establish himself in films. 
Among the females, Shi- 
vangirajSaloni, Rooplata 
and Ranjana Gour have 
been offered the best 
breaks in films and TV 
serials. Among the males, 
Suyash ‘Chunky’ Pandey, 
the Double Bull and Pierre 
Cardin model, is consi¬ 
dered the most promising 
hero material. 

T hank heavens the Mandi 
house authorities have 
finally realised that view¬ 
ers can no longer bear the 
large dose of patriotic zeal 
dealt out by the serial 
Kahan Gaye Wob Log ev¬ 
ery Sunday morning. Like 
Rajani, this serial will also 
become a fortnightly one. 
Although its replacement, 
Aasmaaa Raise Kaise, 
which will be shown every 
alternate Siuiday, is also 
replete with dialogues 
dripping vrith patriotic 
ardour, productionwise it 
is one up on Dheeraj 
' Kumar’s serial, Why 
doesn’t Doordarshan use 
its discretion before dis¬ 


appointed viewers start 
complaining, “Kahan gaye 
wob achhe serials?” 

M oushumi Chatterji is 
making her debut on 
the small screen in an epi¬ 
sode of Katbasagar. But 
she was first offered the 
chance to appear on televi¬ 
sion in the title role of 
Basu Chatterjee’s Rajani. 
At that time telly serials 
had just emerged and 
there was no knowing how 
popular they would be 
with the viewers. Besides, 
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Moushumi Chatterji: hetler 
late than never 

Ms Chatterji had almost 
made up her mind about 
giving up acting and show¬ 
biz and did not want to 
venture into untested 
areas. As a result she lost 
the ‘Rajani’ role to Priya 
Tendulkar. Now that she 
has decided to take her 
first step into the telly 
duttiya in an episode enti¬ 
tled Bahut DerKarDi, let 
us hope she does not find 
that it is too late to prove 
her talent. 



I t’s Quiz Time to show¬ 
time for Siddharih Bas 






SCIENCE/TECHNOLOGY 


BIOTECHNOLOGY 


Towards a Healthier World 



A n American company is work' 
ing to transform amaranth, a 
little-known nutritious plant 
that once fed the Aztec empire 
in South America, into a modern 
agricultural product that could help 
ease world hunger. Native Plants Inc 
(NPI), one of the fastest-growing 
biotechnology companies in the Un¬ 
ited States, is applying the latest 
knowledge from biology to create 
useful products. 

The company plans to modify and 
perfect amaranth as a crop by “clon¬ 
ing” thousands of identical plants 
and subjecting them to various scien¬ 
tific tests and by programming com¬ 
puters to track the gene make-up of 
test plants. The result, says Dr Hugh 
Bollinger, a biologist and vice- 
president of NPI, could be an ideal 


strain of the crop. Amaranth could 
then be grown in large fields and 
planted, cultivated and harvested bv 
machines seven to ten years sooner 
than would have been possible in the 
past. 

Various crops that at one time 
were unfamiliar to most people have 
been developed to become major 
sources of the world’s food, notes a 
report by the US National Academy 
of Sciences. Examples include pota¬ 
toes, soyabeans, sunflowers and 
peanuts. Amaranth is an unusually 
nutritious vegetable-and-grain com¬ 
bination that can grow in a variety of 
cliifates, even under unfavourable 
conditions. It could become the 
world’s next new and important food, 
says the report. If so, it will be the 
first such crop to be rapidly im¬ 
proved and hybridised in the labora¬ 


tory rather than through decades of 
cross-breeding in the farm. NPI will 
play a major role in shaping the 
characteristics of the crop. 

Amaranth cultivation died out in 
the Americas centuries ago except 
for some remote mountain villages in 
Mexico, Central America and Peru, 
where it is still grown today. Other 
species of amaranth are grown in 
villages in India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
Tibet, the People’s Republic of Chii- 
iia, Malaysia, Indonesia and Africa, 
Amaranth is one of the world’s fevy 
broad-leaf plants that also produce 
grain. The Academy of Sciences’re¬ 
port describes it as a “beautiful crop 
with brilliantly coloured leaves, 
stems and flowers of purple, orange, 
and gold”. The leaves can be eaten as' 
a vegetable, like spinach. But each of 
the plant’s seed heads yields up to' 
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50,000 seed grains that can be 
ground into flour for bread. 

The greatest food potential is in 
the seed grains, which have a higher 
^jrotein content than rye, oats, bar¬ 
ley, wheat, maize or rice. The amar¬ 
anth grain is high in one protein 
nutrient, the amino acid lysine, that 
is lacking in other grains. If amar¬ 


anth were added to the present diet, 
it could improve health in many 
poorer nations. 

Amaranth can be grown under 
many climatic conditions, often with 
one-third of the water required for 
wheat. The plants can flourish in 
both saline and alkaline soils. Strains 
could be developed for Ethiopia and 


other dry and famine-stricken areas 
of East Africa, says Dr Bollinger. 
Amaranth might also be grown dur¬ 
ing the dry seasons in countries that 
have monsoon rains. However, 
emphasises Dr Bollinger, much re¬ 
search must be done before the plant 
is ready for mass cultivation. 

SUZaWMOMM 


The Thinking Compufers 


11‘i^kial intelUgence—called by 
if some the second computer revolu¬ 
tion—is beginning to be used suc¬ 
cessfully by American industry^ 
Artificial intelligence essentially 
uses computers to reason, in contrast 
to> traditional computers which can 
on^. calculate. About 2,0Q(f artificial 
fat^ltigence systems are in use today 
and their number is growing by 300 
p« ^nt a year, according to Dennis 
.psaidi, director of reseat^ and de¬ 
velopment for Intelli Corp,a Califor- 
hin-hased computer firm. 

“The pioneers in artificial intelli¬ 
gence have demonstrated good ap¬ 
plications. Now, companies feel they 
must at least explore it in order to 
tnaiotain a competitive edge," Mr 
'Sthith said at a meeting of the Amer- 
•Ican Chemical Society. So far, artifi-. 
' ;ckl intelligence systems are being 
used in highly ceclmical endeavours 
as engineerings aeronautics, 
government intelligence and milit¬ 
ary defence. 

Eventually, speakers at the ACS 
.meeting said, artificial intelligence 
ydll be used to improve factory per¬ 
formance, to design products, and to 
explore for minerals. In recent years, 
the time it tajtes to develop an artifi- 
ddl intelligence system has been 
idiortened dramatically, a develop- 
;iinem which has been vital to the 
i^hOnercial acceptance of the tech- 
l^gy. ”In the l%0s, it took 40 
jnafliyears to develop a system. Now 
we can do ii in. a matter of weeks," 
,^c}ahned Mr Smith. “Reasoning is the. 
most widely used m^hod by which 
maii Mlves problems,. We do not 
mitoulate or use huge databases 
like tradititmal computers do," Mr 


: artifidiat'intelligence .en- 

-iCmapa^es robotics and machine vi- 
Mr Smith, mainly confined him- 
to a discussion of “bxpert sys- 
Items", which he said can “advise, 
htform and. solve problems". Expert 
Mr Smith explained, are 
.|miyj|(gmmed to.indude a knowledge 
Jtet '.of .related. “rules", 
applied .to interpret 


data. For instance, an expert system 
mi^ be designed to improve factory 
efficiency. The system would include 
a great deal of data about the factory 
and, most importantly, a number of 
rules and judgments that would en¬ 
compass “non-data" knowledge ab¬ 
out the plant. 

The expert system could be util¬ 
ised to pinpoint inefficiencies in the 
plant or it could be u.sed to project 
what would happen if the company 


change the function of a chemist at e 
steam power plant. The Westinfr 
house system, Mr Bellows explakedi 
is designed to muulete the, thinlidi^ 
of a power plum chemist in ordeir M 
avoid damage from corrosion to the 
power plant. Essentially, the Weei 
tinghouse system monitors a pMtif^s 
chemistry. When the chemistry .11 
disrupted, the system is able to 
termine the source,of the probk»gij 
According to Mr Bellows, thb sgs» 
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WUI computers be aMe to repiam the hamm brain? 


decided to alter cenain aspects of 
the plant's operations. Like other 
new technologies, artffidal intelli¬ 
gence will change the. way people 
work. Some jobs will be eUminaj^, 
other jobs will be created, and many 
jobs will be wade easier,. 

In a paper delivered at the confer¬ 
ence, Jmnes Bellows, an engineer 
with Westingbouse Electric Corpora¬ 
tion, described how an intpert system 
devised by his compiHif would- 


tern allows the. chemist to “do what 
. needs to be done, rather than figure 
out what went wr<mg”. Despite the 
^at promise of artificial. intelli¬ 
gence, the ACS speakers stressed 
&at it cannot be substituted for 
genuinely creative thought. “Solving 
ibe world's economic problems pro^ 
ably would not be a good application, 
However, determining the product- 
mix at an oil refinery wbuld 
good,” Mr Smith said. 
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ARIES (15 )Miril-14 May) The 

week IS favourable for you. 
Promotions or transfers are 
in store for government em- 
pioyees. You may have to 
undertake an official journey to a distant 
place. You will fall In love. Guard against 
evil forces which may ruin your career 
beyond repair. Exercise tact and restraint in 
dealing with your colleagues. The health of 
a family member may cause anxiety. 
Good dales: 28. 29 and 31. 

Lucky numbers: 2. 5 and 6. 

Fswwrablo direction: East. 

TAURUS (IS May-Id June) 

An unexpected event is 
going to take place in your 
life this week. The time is not 
favourable for making 
changes on your professional front. Nor is 
it favourable tor courtship and romance. 
Friends will prove to be extremely helpful. 
You are advised to pay attention to busi¬ 
ness details. Decisions should be taken 
only after much deliberation. 

Good datas: 26, 27 and 28. 

Lucky numbers: 1, 4 and 5. 

Favourable direction: South. 

GEMINI (IS Juno-14 July) 

This is a week full of sur¬ 
prises. An unexpected jour¬ 
ney is in store for you. Your 

_spouse is likely to contribute 

to your happiness. An old lady will be of 
tremendous help to you. Your love affair 
may cause some anxiety. A secret deal will 
yield profitable results. This week is not 
favourable for business and professional 
matters. 

Good datei; 25, 26 and 28. 

Lucky numbors: 2, 4 and 6. 

Favourable diractlon: West. 

CANCER (15 July-14 Aunusl) 

A lucky week for those in 
service. Businessmen are 
advised to exercise caution 
while entering into new 
deals. Matters relating to property will be 
solved amicably. New investments will 
yield good results. However, rumours cen¬ 
tred around a female friend may cause 
some anxiety. This Is not a good week for 
romance. 

QMd dates: 27, 28 and 30. 

Lucky numbers: l, 3 and 5. 

Favourable direction: North. 






V ARffifY/SuNDAYWEEK 


BEGINNING 25 MAY 1986 BY AMRITLAL 

LEO (15 Attousl—14 Septem¬ 
ber) This week you will be 
required to exercise utmost 
caution to avoid quarrels and 
controversies which may be 
rather frequent. Financially, this is an excel¬ 
lent week for you. You will be In a position 
to repay your debts. Those in service will 
win the praise of influential people. All your 
plans will materialise during this period. 
Take care of your health and diet. 

Good datos: 29, 30 and 31. 

Lucky numbors; 7, 8 and 9. 

Favourabts diractlon; South-east. 

VIRGO (15 Septambar—14 
Octobar) A good week for 
love affairs and marriage 
negotiations. The domestic 
front will be a source of joy 
for you. The professional front looks bright. 
Some of you are likely to receive transfer 
orders. Those in business may enter Into 
new contracts. Longstanding problems will 
be resolved during this phase. Artists and 
musicians are likely to gain recognition. 
Goad datas; 25, 30 and 31. 

Lucky numbers; 4. 6 and 8. 

Fsvoursbia direction: West. 

LIBRA (15 Octobar—14 
Novambar) Financially, this is 
going to be a lucky week for 
you. You will acquire costly 
gifts. Those in service will 
earn the respect of their colleagues and the 
praise of their employers. Businessmen 
will be able to bag lucrative deals. A 
member of tlte opposite sex will turn out to 
be particularly helpful. A letter from abroad 
will bring unexpected good tidings. 

Good datas; 26, 27 and 29. 

Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 7. 

Favourable dinction: North-west. 

SCORPIO (15 Novambar—14 
I Daeambar) This is a good 
week to seek favours Iruni 
those in authority. Your chil¬ 
dren will be a source of pride 
and joy for you. Professional, social and 
domestic activities will prove to be very 
satisfying. Friends and relatives are going 
to make diis a busy week for you. Do not 
overstrain yourself. Keep your temper 
under control. 

Good dates: 26, 27 and 2e. 

Lucky numbers: 1, 2 and 8. 

Favourable direction: East. 





Star Pattnars: Leo—Arles 




SAGIHARiUS (15 Oaesmbar- 
14 Janaary) A successful 
week awaits you. Do nqt 
strain yourself unnecessarily. 
Exercise tact and patience 
while dealing with your elders. The young 
members of your family will prove to be 
helpful. A clandestine affair of the heart will 
progress well. You will be cultivating new 
friends this week. Keep a close watch bn 
your health and diet. Avoid spicy food. 
Good dates: 28, 29 and, 30. 

Lucky numbers: 7, 8 an^ g. 

Favourable direction; North-east. 

CAPRICORN (IS Janoary-14 
Fabruary) The time is favour¬ 
able for artistic and literary 
pursuits. Your financial prob¬ 
lems will be solved mainly 
through your own initiative. Other problems 
will also cease to bother you. However, on 
your domestic front you may have to face a 
serious challenge. You are advised to be 
firm and resolute Affairs of the heart will 
make slow but steady progress. 

Gaud datas: 27, 29 and 31. 

Lucky numbsri; 3. 4 and 7. 

Favourable direction; North. 

AQUARIUS (IS FebruaryL-14 
March) Financial prospects 
look bright this week. You are 
advised to exercise caution 
while dealing with members 
of the opposite sex. You should not under¬ 
take any speculative ventures. Debts and 
lawsuits will cause anxiety: you may have 
to seek the advice of elders. A change of 
job or residence is in the offing. A new 
friendship or romance is indicated. 

Good dates: 26, 26 and 30. 

Lucky numbors; 1, 2 and 4. 

Favoursbis diractlon: South-west. 

PISCES (IS Match-14 April) A 

successful week lies ahead 
of you. You are likely to gain 
thiough new friends. Job 
opportunities are in the offing 
for young people. Those in business will 
succeed in their deals. You are advised to 
attend to important matters at hand. The’ 
time is favourable for pushing forth novel 
ideas and embarking on new projects. The 
domestic front will not be peaceful, 

Good datas; 25, 27 and 30. 

Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 9. 

Favnurable diredlan: North. 




In the case of a Leo man and an Aries women the attraction is instantaneous and the relationship, full of passion and fire. But the Leo 
man's demand for constant attention and hjp desire to be treated as the king of the castle cannot be satisfied fully by the Aries 
woman as she is not very demonstrative and all for an equal relationship. She will resent his love of flattery, especially when It Is 
provided by other women, and will try to channel his total attention towards herself by being his greatest admirer. The partnership will 

thrive on the knowledge how important they are tQ each other. 


SUNDAY 86-31 MW JPM' 
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This India 



tervened and married the girl off with 
one of the four prospective grooms— 
The Times of India (Kamlendra Pra¬ 
sad, Gorakhpur) 


Without Comment 


BOMBAY: Employees of the Chiranjit 
Rai Road branch of the Union Bank of 
India spent three hours locked within 
the bank premises one night owing to 
an “old-fashioned lock system at the 
bank”. A senior bank official said the 
entrance-cum-exit door at the bank’s 
branch office got locked the moment it 
was closed. The door could not be 
, Opened because the watchman on duty- 
mad “gone out” for some other work. 
The door was opened and the em¬ 
ployees were let out only after the 
watchman returned. The lock, was a 
unique one and provided “additional 
security", said the officer, evidently as 
an afterthought —Tlw Times of India 
(D.N. Ra.jan, Kalwa) 


BARODA: A hilarious situation re¬ 
sulted with the recent receipt of a 
postcard mailed on 27 November 1981. 
Mr Nandi of Junagadh received an 
invitation for his niece’s wedding four 
and a half year*, after the event had 
taken place. By then, his niece had 
already given birth to a baby girl. The 
normal time for a letter to reach 
Broach from .junagadh is usually four 
to seven days. But at this instance, the 
ineptitude of the postal services pro¬ 
vided a lot of hilarity— The Times of 
India (Bibekananda Sen, New Delhi) 


BIJNOR: A piquant situation was cre¬ 
ated recently when four marriage par¬ 
ties arrived simultaneously in Jeetptu 
^t|illage to marry the same girl. The 
^ther of the girl had taken loans from 
^ur persons at different places and 
had promised each of them his daugh¬ 
ter’s band in marriage. Unfortunately 
for him, all the grooms landed up at 
the same time at his doorstep to marry 
his daughter. Finally, the issue was 
resolved when some villageeldars in¬ 


NEW DELHI: Two automobile mecha¬ 
nics who helped the police to nab two 
car-lifters have been appointed as spe¬ 
cial police officers. Announcing this at 
a press conference here, additional 
commissioner of police (crime) R. K. 
Sharma said this had been done to 
elicit greater public cooperation in 
detecting crime. Mr Sharma said Babu 
Khan and his friend Islam of 
Daryaganj in New Delhi had risked 
their lives, chased the thieves and 
helped the police to arrest Mohammed 
Zahid Khan of Meerut and Mohammed 
Irshad of Shastri Nagar. Mr Sharma 
said that Mr Khan and his friend 
would be given special commendation 
certificates and cash rewards of R$ 
1500— The Pioneer (Jayesh Ranjan, 
Lucknow) 


SHIMOGA: Mass marriages, currently 
in vogue in Karnataka, seem to encour¬ 
age people not only to marry but to 
remarry too. Recently, 108 couples 
were to be united in wedlock at one 
such mass marriage organised by the 
Sarvasiddhi Vinayaka Swami Samiihi. 
Among those who applied were Hema 
and Lakshmamma of Malavogappa vil¬ 
lage. The day dawned and the couples 
queued up to receive the mangalsutra. 
saree and dhoti given free by the 
Samithi. All would have ended well 
but for one of the organi.sing lommit- 
tee members suddenly reali.sing that 
he had witne.s.sed Hema and Lak- 
.shmanima’s wedding only a year ear¬ 
lier. The two were pulled out of the 
line and reprimanded. I'hey pleaded 
for mercy saying that abject poverty 
had driven them to this course— Indi¬ 
an Express (T.S. Raiamani, Bangalore) 


1 am a Congress- r 
man and 1 will yl 
continue to be a K 
Congressr'an be- ^ 
cause the Con- E 
gress culture is 
the philosophy of R 
my life—A.P.. I ' 
Sharma, former West 


Bengal I 


Barnala is finished now. He might 
be able to rule from Chandigarh 
for some time more, but for the 
Sikh masses, he is like Indira 
Gandhi now—Sukhjinder Singh, 
former education minister of 
Punjab 


' ' f^oes it mean that 

JWt if we pick up a 

JfP' .J ' Sikh terrorist 
‘ trained in Pakis- 
, ' ^ IT tan we should 

' ‘ bomb Pakistan? 

; ...When the IRA 

, .._i collects funds on 

St Patrick’s f)ay in New York, 
should Britain bomb New York?— 
Rajiv Gandhi 


If you want peace in this country, 
the armed forces should be in¬ 
volved in national affairs. After 
all, they fought for a political 
cause _Lt Gen. H.M. Ershad 


AHMEDABAD; Till now only epics 
have described how hardened crimin¬ 
als turn into saints and devote their 
lives for the welfare of society. Even 
today, such a rare case of a criminal- 
turned-saint can be found! After serv¬ 
ing a life term for 14 years Babubhai 
Amritlal Pandya of .Jamnagar donated 
his entire earnings to save hundreds of 
heads of cattle during the severe 
drought of 1973. Moved by the plight 
of the cattle, he transformed his one 
acre of plot into a permanent cattle 
camp. He donated whatever he had 
saved in jail to Shree Gau Seva Samaj, 
which has since been running the 
camp. More than 4,000 animals are 
now sheltered in hygienic conditions 
there— Deccan Herald (M. R. Jaya 
Prakash, Bangalore) 


I must warn 

everyone that if j 

the proposals are | JKf'"' J 

rejected, then we A f' v 

will have no op- 

tion but to go for '' 

a military solu- 

tion and when we i. 

do that, it is important that you in 

the West and India know why we 

are going to end this by force— 

.J.R. Jayewardene quoted in The 

Sunday Times 


The body is not important to me. 1 
create dresses and when I do that, 
I try to put the body into the 
dress, like how you pour water, 
into a vase—Pierre Cardin 


It’s better to be 
I dumb than to be a 
i demon. It’s great 
L to have people 
ij think you have 
nothing upstairs, 
j it's a good 
‘ weapon to have. 
At least, you’re not accusedof 
being crafty and catty—Poonam 
Dhillon in Sunday Review 






BY SHAMLU DUDEJA AND CHAMPAK BASU 


Cryptocross 


Shape Sleuth 


m 3 Ml 

_aiianiiE 

a m m m m m 
mmmm^ 

Si 

paSaSiiS Saaar 

Im M m a n E 

mnSnSnnric^^ 


i!Tirar3TOr!irflrrBHP53Ri?PiSRSR5l 


Each number in the main grid represents a letter. The 
same number always stands for the same letter. Three 
letters have been given to help you make a start. Can 
you now substitute the rest to complete the grid? 


Word Power 

Can yob fill in the blanks? 

Hydrophobia is to water as pyrophobia is to— 

A run and a boundary are to cricket as a triple salko and 
a butterfly are to — 


Block Buster 


Can you cover this rather odd-shaped area with 11 tiles 
of the same shape and size? 


Bird Watching 


Each of the scrambled words given below when 
rearranged will give you the name of an Indian bird. Can 
you sort these out and fit them into the grid? If you fit 
them in the right order you will find something that is 
common to all of them down the diagonal. 


A. C, D, E. I, K, K, L, N, R 
AH words begin with L 

With tin- ten letters given above, fill in the squares of 
the blank pyramid so that these form eight four-letter 
•words leading downwards. 


LSIHWFO 

BREALWR 

AlMCNE 

ONEMHOR 

WOPFLEA 

SntABUD 

VINIMET 


v as-4iMwiiai< 
















TEASERS 


Word Play 







Illustrations 1 to 14 are fairly familiar, but can you name them exactly? The word pairs given below describe the 
position of the word in the dictionary. For example, picture number 11 is a skein—given by word pair C. Match the 
rest. 

(A) mountain/move (B) L-plate/lummy (C) skate/skin (D) fjord/flap (E) negation/nest (F) immature/impeach (G) 
dype/double (H) spill/spirit (I) plaice/plant (J)shutter/sickly (K)heritable/hide (L) obstreperous/octave (M) 
i»,eavy/heir (N) coincide/collation. 


Solutions to last week’s Teasers 
Cryptocross: 


□ □ Sanaa 



□□□SB □□□□□□ 

□□□SB □□□□□ 


□BBssBaanEiaB 

(DansiDiainDCiiiaEDSi . 
nifsaisiDciiaEiEi&aEsaQ 


Quizz Bizz: 

Dice (circa 2000 BC), umbrella (circa 1350 BC), car 
(1769), Christmas card (1843). metro-railway (1848), 
safety-pin (1849), typewriter (1867), 

Zig-zagging: 

Point B is inside and point A is outside the closed space. 
In cases like this, the rule of thumb is to draw a straight 
line from the point to any space outside the maze. If 
there are an odd number of intersections with the 
straight line, then the point is inside; otherwise it is 
outside. 

Number Maze: 

Some of the pairs are: 

9^•8,6+7,6+7,7+9,8-^9,3+5,8+5,2-t-6,2^■6,9+4,9+3, 
9+5,9+4,9+5,2+7,2 +4,2+9,2+3,2 + 5,3+3,3+4,3 + 7, 
3+2, 7+9, 7+4, 7+4. 

Eye Wash: 1-c; 2-e. 

Candidly Speaking: 

Cancer, Cantaloupe, Cannon, Cannibal, Canada, Canary, 
Candid, Canopy, Candy, Canvas. 

Quick Think: 

The road to hell is paved with good intentions. 
Marry in haste repent at leisure. 

mock Buster: ^ 

10 

LRA 

LEML 

FILL. FILE, FIRE, FIRM, FORE, FORM, FOAM, FOAL. 
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VARIETY 



Chess 


In publicly rebuking Nigel Short for declining 
an invitation to play at Hastings this year the 
tournament organisers may, in an oblique 
sort of way, have done the annual Hastings 
Congress a great sennce. 

There has for a number of years been a 
tacit consensus among competitors not to 
voice criticisms of the organisational 
standards at Hastings, on the grounds that 
this most famous of tournaments has been 
going through a difficult penod. Now that the 
organisers have chosen to raise such matters 
publicly it seems that the players are invited 
to respond. At the end of the day a good 
dose of publicity and a few home truths may 
well be iusf what Hastings needs to restore it 
to Its former glory 

In the meantime the talents of Nigel Short, 
so evident for example from the following 
game against another of the leading young 
players in the world, are sadly missed. 

White: N. Short. Black: S. Adgestein. French 
Defence Denmark 1985. 


illl'iJ !■' IIIHiW:ii;i 

A11411A Si ““ 

ii Hi A. 



Agdaetoin 

(Btack) 


Short 

(Whits) 


to move 


1 IM(4 MO 2 P-04 P-04 

3 N-0B3 N-KB3 4 P-K5 KN-Q2 

5 P-B4 P-OB4 6 N-B3 kMJBS 

7 B-K3 P-OR3 8 0-02 P-0N4 

9 PxP 0-84 

The queen looks quite out of place here. 9.. 
NxBP IS nomnal, but even so White keeps an 
edge on account of his control of the Q4 


square. 

10 B-03 FMtS 11 N-X2 BxP 

12 0-0 0-0 13 K-Rl 8-N2 


DMGRAM , 

14 bPH 

A drastic solution, especially when White has 
a comfortable positional advantage after 14 
N(K2H34, but a correct sacrffice 
nonetheless. 

14 ... KxB 19 N-MS4' K-Nl 

16 0-03 KR-Kl 

As John Nunn points out the only chance 
here lay in 16... P-B417 NxKP QR-Kl, but 
Black's position is stiU most uncomfortable 
after 18 NxR NxN. 

17 0-1(74 K-Bl 18 P-BS! N(02)xP 

19 BxB4 OxB 20 PxP K-K2 

It 20... P-B3 21 RxP+ PxR 22 P-K7+! is a 
lovely blocking manoeuvre to force mate. 

21 OxP K-^3 22 PxP R-KBl 

23 0-864 K-02 24 0-«{34 K-K2 

25 0-864 K-Ql 26 OxKN! RMignc 

The final point being 26... NxQ 27 N-K6+ ■ 
regaining the queen. 


MICHAEL STEAN 


Bridge 


The link between the two hands below is that 
on each occasion the opening leader against 
a slam contract selected a low heart from 
K X. The first example is reported by the 
Venezuelan champion, David ^rah. 


Dealer South love all 

♦ 52 

♦ A943 

♦ AJ975 

♦ 10 2 

♦ J1097 M ♦8643 

♦ K6 W F ^2 

♦ K0106 c ♦8432 

♦873 * ♦9654 

♦ AKO 

♦ OJ10875 

♦ - 

♦ AKQJ 


This was the bidding by North and South: 



5NT 7W 
No 


♦ AK73 

♦ AJ4 

♦ KQ2 

♦ AK5 

♦ 0 N 

♦ K8 W E 

♦ 93 S 

♦ 010976432 

♦ 109652 

♦ 09 

♦ A865 

♦ J8 


♦ J84 

♦ 10 7 65“!. 

♦ J1074 

♦ - 


South’s 5NT was a trump-asking bid. 
Technically, it asked partner to bid Seven 
with two of the top three honours, but North 
judged that Axxx, opposite a two-bid, would 
be good enough. Berah, sitting West, was 
sure that North held the ace of hearts and 
led the 6 from K 6. South, according to plan, 
went up with the ace. 

The second occasion was a national 
championship in Brazil. 


South played in Six Spades after West had 
opened Four Qubs. Having good reason to 
place North with the ace of hearts. West at 
both tables led the 8 of hearts and 
persuaded the declarer to play the ace. It is 
odd that a club lead finds partner with a void 
but destroys all chance of beating the small 
slam 

TERENCE REESE 


QUESTIONS 

1. Negritude was the philosophy of 
which dictator? 

2. The lamong is the national dance of 
which country? 

3. A(ter whom have the Russian gov¬ 
ernment named a diamond, flower, 
street and also issued a stamp? 

4. How are adipose cells better known 
as? 

5 Who is the chief of the K.G.B.? 

6. What do the following have in com¬ 
mon Australia II. New Zealand II. 
America III. and French Kiss? 

7. In which nuclear power plant did a 


Quiz 

major malfunction first occur? 

8. The hero of which well-known novel 
is named Alu’ 

9. Which Amencan city is oatled the 
shining buckle of the Sunbelt? 

10. What Is a serow? 

11. Which singer is called the Yoruba 
Evita? 

12. Three Christians have played in 
cricket test matches for India. Name 
them. 


-Auuig jeSou 

puB ejB 2 BH AbIia 'epjog npueiio '31 


, ep8s u 
'edo|8|UB uy 01 
'uoisnoH '6 
'qsoqo 

abiiujV Aq ‘uoseey p ^ojiq am, 'B 
BpHUBO ‘zeAiu xi»MO L 
sqaiBA }o 68UIBU lie eie Aem '9 
■AOJfljqeuo lOPiiA 'S; 
‘8|iea |B;d > 
Aodojpuy 

IJHA luepjSBJd 01 eiOiAx oqiM 

piB ueaustuy em ‘miuis bmiubuibs 'C 

•80BT -g 

‘jllBH |0 JejlSAha .000 BdSel, 'I 
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DELHI DIARY 


ATantrik^s 

Charm 

T he recent reshuffle in 
the union cabinet has 
given a jolt to the minister 
for human resources, P.V. 
Narasimha Rao. Six 
months ago, when he was 
made the minister for hu¬ 
man resources and the 
home portfolio was taken 
away from him, a per¬ 
turbed Narasimha Rao 
consulted a tantrik, who 
has a sprawling “asl^am” 
in the Safdarjang Develop¬ 
ment Area, a posh colony 
of South Delhi. The ran- 
trik, Chandra Swami, 
arranged a yagna for him 
and assured him that with¬ 
in a few months he would 
gain in importance. A 
month ago, when the addi¬ 
tional charge of home 
affairs was given to Rao, 
he felt happy and sought 
the blessings of the ran- 


Tripathrs Plight 



M.L. Fetfdar 


T he working president of 
the Congress(I), Kamla- 
pati Tripathi, who was the 
rallying point for the Con¬ 
gress dissidents in their 
recent revolt against the 
high command, was him¬ 
self afraid of any disciplin¬ 
ary action being taken 
against him, particularly 
after the expulsion of Pra- 
nab Mukherjee. On 8 May, 



trik. After the recent 
reshuffle, when the home 
portfolio was snatched 
away from him, Narasimha 
Rao became frantic and 


after the debate on the 
Muslim Bill was over, Tri¬ 
pathi tried to persuade 
Mukherjee to vote for the 
Bill but could not sucpeed. 
At about one am when the 
voting was going on, Tri¬ 
pathi committed a faux 
pas when be pressed the 
wrong button'. He tried to 
correct his mistake but he 
panicked. It was then that 


tried to contact his tantrik 
^ru who, it is believed, is 
in America nowadays. Will 
the tantrik work his magic 
again? 


M.L. Fotedar, the political 
aide of the PM, came to his 
rescue and helped him 
press the right button. La¬ 
ter, Fotedar along with 
Sitaram Kesri, escorted 
Panditji to the main gate 
of the Rajya Sabha. Tri¬ 
pathi was left wondering 
at the sudden change in 
their attitude towards 
him. 


ProMemsof 
Security ^ 

T he residents of Mehrauli 
on the outskirts of Delhi 
had, for some weeks, been 
having sleepless - nights. 
Reason; the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Every Sunday, when 
Rajiv Gandhi aloi^ with 
his family visited his farm, 
the entire area used to be 
virtually transformed into 
an impregnable fortress, 
thanks to Uie securitymen. 
The residents could not 
move about freely since 
the police forcibly con¬ 



fined them to their homes. 
The prisoners of this “jail” 
could not bear the torture 
any more and finally de¬ 
cided to fight it out. So, 
recently, when the Prime 
Minister was returning to 
his 7, Race Course Road 
residence from Mehrauli, 
hundreds of local resi¬ 
dents broke the police cor¬ 
don and gheraoed his car 
to complain to him about 
the ban on the entry of 
residents. The Prime 
Minister was surprised to 
know that the residents 
had to face such problems 
and promptly called senior 
police officers to instrua 
them to stop traffic on|y 
ten or fifteen minutes be¬ 
fore his arrival in the 
morning and departure in 
the evening. The inhabi¬ 
tants can now heave a sigh 
of relief. 

O.C NIxa mu ddIn 



Kamlapati T lipalhi 
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You're looking at the new Vespa 150 
at a road-side parking. 
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In a class beyond compare. 
Anywhere in the world 
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Inspired by the exquisite temples of Orissa. 



Welcome to the city of a thousand temples. 

Vibrant with the memories of a magnificent past, amidst the bustle of 
a modern day State Capital and centre of commerce. Bhubaneswar. 

Now, Oberoi Bhubaneswar captures the essence and age-old charm of 
a glorious culture. A hotel so beautifully designed along the temple architecture 
of Orissa—it's a work of art in itself. With all the comfort and luxury 
you expect from an Oberoi Hotel. From elegantly furnished rooms and 
suites, modern business and conference facilities, an outdoor 
swimming pool and tennis courts ... to a sleek bar and the 
choicest of Indian and Continental cuisine. 

Come, experience hospitality at its gracious best. 
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BooV IhmuRh your travel agent or cal! 2024343 in Bombay, 292323 in Calcutta, 4*4451 in Ahm^abad, 47S1S6 in 

in t>lhi, 53444 in Bangalore, or Corporate Marketing Division Tel. Z525464 Tlx. 65303/664i6t^ OMDL IN, 
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stop bad breath. Fight tooth decay. 



Give them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence! 
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ShUBI iABRATA BhA ITArHARVA 


S ecularism is acquiring unusual meanings in this 
country which, apart from the communist states, is 
one of the few nations where a particular religion 
does not dominate the affairs of the state. When 
the Constituent Assembly opted for,a secular Constitu¬ 
tion, it did so realising the mischievous role religious 
leaders could play in the politics of free India; the 
wounds of the partition had not dried up to become scars 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. This 
nation’s commitment to secularism, therefore, cannot be 
underestimated. Recent happenings, however, have 
shown that secular India is under a threat. The most 



S.S. Bamata atonlai for Ms ‘nMakts’ 


1 glaring example of unsecular behaviour has come from 
the chief minister of Punjab, Surjit Singh Barnala, who 
[^toured around at state expense, dusting shoes in gurud- 
| waras, so that he could carry out the diktat issued by the 
high priests at Amritsar. 

Mr Bainala’s freedom to profess his religious belief 
remains unfettered in secular India. He is free to atone 
for his religious misc^es in his personal capacity. But, in 
his capacity as the chief minister of Punjab, he cannot be 
bound by any book other than the secular Constitution 
trf India. If he felt that by sending policemen into the 
poldjsn Temple to flush out an^-national elements he 

.■UNMV.VyrjimnN 


was going to betray his faith, then he should have 
resigned and asked the Governor to rake appropriate 
steps to tackle the situation arising out of growing 
terrorism in Punjab. Having sent the police into the 
Golden Temple, he should have stood by his bold stance 
and not cowed down before the pressures from the 
fundamentalists. By accepting the punishment banded 
down by the high priests of the Aka! Takht, Mr Barnala 
has belittled the office he holds. 

The political crisis in Punjab, which has been caused 
by the split in the Akali Dal, is not a good sign. Political 
instability will only help the anti-national fot cos in that 
state. The Congress(l) has done well by not only 
extending its support to Mr Barnala but also foiling the 
attempts to topple his regime. But for how long will the 
sandcastle withstand the strong surface winds whicti 
blow through northern India in summer? The Punjab 
Congressmen have been the traditional rivals of the 
Akali leaders and agreements reached between Mr 
Barnala and the Congress(I) high command in New Delhi 
cannot make them bury the hatchet. In Jammu and 
Kashmir, where the Congressmen had been made to 
unwillingly support a government formed by a facnon of 
the National Conference, matters came lo a head. The 
political mess in that state should only serve as a 
warning. Arjun Singh and Arun Singh, the two leaders 
from Delhi who are guiding Mr Barnala, do not seem to 
have put their fingers on the pulse of the Congressmen 
in Punjab. 

W hile Mr Barnala carried out the orders td' the hign 
priests New Delhi’s attention wa.s focussed on two 
other chief ministers. Janaki Ballabh Patnaik of Oris.sa 
and Bindeswari Dubey of Bihar were .summoned to Delhi 
in the wake of reports appearing against ihum in a 
section of the press. The cover story on tlie alleged 
sexual escapades of the Orissa chief minister in The 
JlJusirated WeeJely of India attracted the attention of the j 
high command much faster than the expose on the | 
marble palace built by the AICC(l) vice-president. Aryan 
Singh. In fact, the silence maintained by the ruling party 
on the Arjun Singh front is amazing. We do not hold a 
brief for anyone, nor do we believe in running cam¬ 
paigns against any particular politician. Oui job is to 
report news, offer comments and unearth the un.savoury 
dealings of important personalities. Arjun Singh’S si¬ 
lence would not have been surprising but for the way in 
which the Congress(I) high command seems to be taking 
cognisance of sexual escapades (for which no proof ha« 
been made available) and ignoring blatant corrupthm 
(when photographic evidence has been added). And on 
whose authority has Mr Patnaik been called "dirty”? 
None other than Shyam Sundar Mohapatr'a, the MP.tvlm 
was the first to be expelled by Rajiv (Jandhi, wljcu hu 
began his so-called Operation Clean-up, in November 
1984 (soon after Mrs Gandhi's death y Sunqav has 
reported the strange dealings of Mr Patnaik from tithe to 
time, «0 diis should not be taken as a defence of the 
Orissa chief minister. He must go, for the charges of 
corruption against his regime are far too many. What 
is important is that Mr Patnaik should not be viewed in 
isedation. 
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Technology 
that says ‘TODAY’ 
from a name that spells 
‘RELIABLE’ 


PRIMA 


Efficient, 9asy to use with built-in 
technology that makes typing a pleasure. Godrej Prima 
needs minimum maintenance even after years of use. 

That’s real value for money. No wonder It’s the 
first choice with secretaries and typewriting institutes. 









GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR/Khushwant Singh 


Pakistan: Reality 
f iBehind Laughter 

W henever Sadia Dehlvi goes to 
Pakistan she brings back some¬ 
thing worthwhile; Faiz Ahmed Faiz’s 
poems in his own voice, Patthaney 
Khan singing Ghulam Fareed, a sil¬ 
ver medicine bowl with aayat-E 
kursee inscribed in it. A couple ot 
weeks ago she went to Lahore and 
Islamabad to interview Benazir Bhut¬ 
to and brought back a treasury of 
slogans chanted at her public meet¬ 
ings and a tape of Pakistani humour 
recorded by their ace TV humorist, 
Anwar Maqsood. She has the Indian 
copyright to the slogans; I can’t di¬ 
vulge them. There is no such embar¬ 
go on the taped humour so I can tell 
you what amuses Pakistanis today. I 
must first admit that 1 did not find 
their jokes wildly funny, I have pick¬ 
ed out a few which are worth narrat¬ 
ing. The first is a Pakistani variation 
of the Yankee-Go-Home theme. 

“Have you heard, Americans have 
gone to the moon?” 

“Allah be praised for small mer- 


cies!” 

“But not all of them have gone.” 

Russians do not fare much better. 

Question: What are so many Rus¬ 
sians doing in Kabul for the last five 
years? 

Answer; They are looking for the 
man who invited them. 

This one we Indians could share 
with our Pakistani cousins. 

Question: Why are the banks tak¬ 
ing a two-day holiday? 

Answer: They want to give bank 
robbers two-day off work. 

Maqsood is not very com¬ 
plimentary about the status of Pakis¬ 
tan’s national language, Urdu. A rus¬ 
tic is seen examining a paper upside 
down- “What are you reading?” he 
is asked.“Dawn; it is Pakistan’s lead¬ 
ing national daily,” replies the rustic. 
The other explodes, “Dawn is in 
English; you don’t know any En¬ 
glish.” The man concedes that he 
does not know English and adds, “If 
knowing a language is necessary to 
read a newspaper, no one would be 
reading Urdu papers.” 
y ^ A gentleman travelled all the way 
yrom Islamabad to Karachi to have 
an aching tooth taken out. The 
Karachi dentist asked him, “Surely 
you have dentists in Islamabad! You 
did not have to come all this way to 
have your teeth attended to.” 

“We have no choice. In Islamabad 
wo -.are not allowed to open our 
mouths,” replied the man with the 
aching tooth. 






This one is for Lahore nivasees. 
Recently there was a Graduates 
Award Day organised in the city. 
Minister Zafar paid glowing tributes 
to Lahore and quoted Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah who had described it as “the 
heart of Pakistan” and added “as 
long as the heart beats vigorously, so 
long will Pakistan live healthily”. 

A visitor from Karachi who heard 
Minister Zafar’s speech was asked 
what he thought of it. He replied: 
“The speech was fine. But I spent 
three days in Lahore and felt that the 
city is in dire need of a by-pass 
surgery.” 

"There are going to be many major 
changes in the administration,” 
opined a sabjamawala. Someone 
asked him, “If there are major 
changes, why not colonel changes?” 

“You bewakoof! you don’t know 
any English. Major means wadda 
(big) not a rank in the army.” 

“If major is wadda, then colonel is 
wadda, wadda.” 

Question: Why have all the dance 
Academies in Pakistan been closed 
down? 

Answer: Because from now on sar- 
kar hee sab ko nacAaaegee (the gov¬ 
ernment will make everyone dance). 

Then there is a dialogue between a 
madaarj(magician) and his bachchaa 
jamhoora (the sorcerer’s appren¬ 
tice). 

Madaari: Who are you? 

Bachchaa Jamhoora: Pucca Mus- 
salman. Son of democracy— 
jamhooryat ka bachchaa. 

Madaari: And what is Pakistan? 

Bachchaa Jamhoora: Ameteeka 
kee jaan (life of America). 

Afghan refugees, now almost three 
million, are not very popular in 
Pakistan. A press r^orter asks an 
old warrior living in a refugee camp 


when he intended to return to his. 
mountain(Uj.s cinmiry. The .\fghan 
replies: “1 am eightv. Old men can 
come down mountains but they can’t 
climb up." 

Another i»ressman asked a jioliti- 
cian: “Sir, what are your views or. the 
independent state of F.tkistan?” The 
politician replied. “Our forefathers 
laid down their lives to achieve 
freedom.” 

“And sir where have you spent 
most of your life since Pakistan be¬ 
came free?" 

“In Kot Lakhpat.” (Kot Lakh))at is 
known for its jail.) 

“They say they are prospecting for 
oil in Sindh and Punjab. Is that 
true?” “Yes. But not to get petrol to 
run motor car.s. Only grease tor 
palms of politicians and ministers.” 

A newly-constructed five-.storeyed 
building collapsed in Karachi. The 
engineer-in-charge was hauled up Iti- 
fore a commission of inquiry and 
asked for an explanation. “Sir. it was 
due to the earthquake in Mexico The 
owner of the house is still lying under 
the debris and i.s being interviewed 
by press reporters.” 

For sports-buffs there are two 
reasonably witty anecdotes, Indi.i’s 
ace batsman, Azharuddin, wa< being 
interviewed by Radio Pakistan. He 
said, “1 am a Mussalinan. .And it is 
well established that one Mussalman 
is etjual to ten kafirs. Hence no 
Indian eleven can have more than 
one Muslim.” 

They say that the future national 
sport of Pakistan will not be cricket 
or hockey but musical chairs. 

One for the Morning 

M r and Mrs Punjabi had an Anglo- 
Indian couple move into the 
nei^bouring apartment. Mrs Pun¬ 
jabi noticed that every morning the 
neighbours kissed each other and 
mumbled some words. Unable to con¬ 
tain herself Mrs Punjabi asked her 
new neighbour, “Kee kahindea haiu 
khasam noo roj savery (what is it you 
say to your husband first thing in the 
morning)?” The lady replied, "W’e 
say good morning. Jiska inaanwfi hat, 
achha subah”. 

Mrs Punjabi was impres.sed The 
next morning she greeted iiei has. 
band: “Godda marnce (Fll stick mv 
knee in your groin).” 

Mf Punjabi promptly replied: 
“Toob godda maarni (if you kick me 
in my groin), main rainee lat maarni 
(I’ll kick you— on the arse).” 
(Contributed by Natrajan Anand of 
Howrah) 




I Jis Desh Mebt Teesta BeM Hal 


W e went in search of the lost 
horizon but instead of the 
fabled Shangri-La, we disco¬ 
vered 2-minute noodles and 
Meenakshi Seshadi i at 7,000 ft. Dar¬ 
jeeling was a let-down—crawling 
over as it was with diamond mer¬ 
chants from Surat and nouveau-riche 
traders from Malabar Hill. In.stead of 
Gorkhali, we heard Gujarati and ate 
puri-bhiiii for breakfast. Darjeeling 
and its environs were “in” this sum¬ 
mer...Bombay travel agencies never 
had it better. On our return to Cal¬ 
cutta a dour Bengali bahu informed 
me, “We Bengalis go there during 
our puja holidays. Summer is re¬ 
served for BombaywaJiahs and win¬ 
ter for Punjabis ” 

* * * 

Two things happened during our 
stay; Tenzing Norgay passed away 
and life came to a halt in the hills 
...nor in his memory alas, but due to 
the Gorkhaland agitation. Our young 
Nepali room-bearer with his idiot- 
grin informed us cheerily that Tenz¬ 
ing’s death was of no interest to him. 
What was?? A passage to England 
...or Hong Kong! In the market 
place, riot .stjuads in full gear took up 
positions. We saw a dramatic tor¬ 
chlight parade from our window. The 
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air was charged. We decided to wait 
it out in Gangtok. 

* * * 

Hope Cooke’s fabled mountain 
kingdom is today a commercial, 
touristy town. There are hardly any . 
prayer flags fluttering in the bree¬ 
ze...in their place, innumerable < 
washing lines criss-cross house 
fronts. The maroon-clad Llamas no 
longer look lost in a mystic trance 
eternally turning their prayer 
wheels. They sport Casio watches 
and Carrera sunglasses and look very 
macho in their sleeveless jackets as 
they trudge up and down the slopes 
in Taiwanese sneakers. The orchid 
land of mist and mysticism has a 
more down-to-earth priority these 


days; tourism. Every little rickety 
hole in the wall is a hotel with a 
grand name Offering “Fooding and 
Lodging” (1 just love that!). And 
every corner has environmental mes¬ 
sages painted boldly...never mind if 
they are weirdly worded as in “Look,, ! 
after tree in your around ”. 

« Ik Hr 

Commerce in Gangtok is control¬ 
led by the enterprising Marwari 
whose presence is as conspicuous as 
that of the Indian Army. The locals 
are dearly outnumbered and over¬ 
whelmed. While Darjeeling bristled 
with militant Bruce Lee look-alikes 
and beautiful Nepali maidens sitting 
by the roadside laboriously breaking 
stones (no wonder these rosy- 
cheeked, sloe-eyed beauties even¬ 
tually land up.in Bombay brothels), 
Gangtok is full of Danny Denzoiig- 
pas. A well-dressed, good-looking de¬ 
puty secretary from some ministry, 
speaking with a well-articulated St 
Paul’s accent, gives us a low-down on 
the local scene as he sips his Sik- 
j kimese Baccardi-hyle white rum in 
the Dragon Bar. Another informs us 
I about his friend Danny’s plans to 
quit films and start a brewery in his 
I homeland. They talk of their 
[ ‘Bhoomiputra’ syndrome in business 
' where a son of the soil is given all 
i sorts of incentives to set up a project. 

; Besides local brews like Thumba and 
Zong (what a terrific name!) and 
local .jams and fruit juices...there’R 
nothing much doing. An oily arms 
. contractor in another corner of the 
bar is busy chatting up a potential 
customer...the Zong is obviously 
working! 

* * * 

At Rumtek, a remote monastery on 
the top of a mountain across the 
valley, I spot blue eyes and brown 
hair in the saffron-maroon sea of 
Llama faces. We walk up to the 
earnest-looking young man from 
America who has been stuck in that 
incense-filled atmosphere since the 
age of eight because “they say I’m a 
reincarnation”. He cannot explain 
either who “they” are or whose rein 
carnation he is supposed to be. 

“Doesn’t he miss the land of Big Macs 
and Big Bucks?” “I can always opt 
out,” says Mr Blue Eyes laconically* ' ■ 
* * * 

, We are told that young men here 
have just two all-consuming crazes— 
clothes and movies, Trendy vUlage 
swaink in punk gear spend most 0f 
their earnings on jeans and jackets” 
smuggled in from across the Ne] 0 al 








border. Video parlours flourish and 
every few yards one encounters a 

* arker announcing the title of and 
le timing for the next show held in a 
dingy little room under the stairs. 

Not surprisingly, martial arts films 
are hot on the circuit. 


The road to l^alimpong from Gang-.* 
tok snakes along the Teesta. It is 
unbelievably beautiful with forested ' 
slopes on either side. We stop at 
Coronation Bridge—one road leads 
to Bhutan and Thimpu; the other, 
back to “civilisation”. We stop at a 
roadside tea stall and there he is 
again—chief minister Bhandari with 
his pop-idol good looks must be the 
only Indian chief minister who is a 
pin-up. He competes with filmstars in 
the calendar race. His photographs 
are plastered everywhere. Down the 
road, we meet up with an army 
convoy held up like us because of 
falling stones. The dapper cravat- 
wearing major with his fashionable 
wife talks about the crores that have 
been sanctioned for developing 
roads and how vast amounts have 
been siphoned off (so, what else is 
■ new?). Every guy in Sikkim is either 
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a minister or related to one. We have 
to take care of them. 

* * * 

Gorkhaland slogans splatter every 
available space along the winding 
roads. “We are willing to be a part of 
India but not West Bengal,” they 
declare rather unrealistically. Kalim- 
pong is calm when we get there. The 
khukris have been put away. In fact, 
it’s a bit too calm—like a sanatorium. 
We meet some more Gujarati tourists 
from Bombay who tell us that they 


will not touch the famous local 
cheese from the Swiss Dairy since 
they’ve discoveied it’s non¬ 
vegetarian (“They use cow’s liver!" 
they whisper in shucked conspirato¬ 
rial tones). They also tell us there is 
nothing to see or do. On that score, 
they are right. We visit the Dalai 
Llama’s monastery with soft rain 
falling on us and swiftly moving 
clouds swirling around our faces. The 
Llamas are reciting their evening 
prayers rhythmically...it is strangely 
tranquil. 

* * • 

The descent to the plains is smooth 
and enjoyable, as the car negotiates 
its way down rain-washed, hibiscus- 
lined roads. As the temperature 
steadily climbs, our spirits begin to 
drop—it’s back to the furnace once 
more. Reality creeps in at Siliguri 
...newspapers, cabinet reshuffles, 
meltdowns, deaths and births. We 
run into Aparna Sen at Siliguri air¬ 
port. She is signing an autograph. 

The security woman at the check-in 
counter demands that we slice open 
the baby’s apple to prove there’s no 
bomb hidden inside it. Did 1 say 
something earlier about coming back 
to “civilisation”? 


You only live once...do it in style 
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i Spirit ofT)emocr acy 

I dtiniiie Hfnazir Bhutto’s courage 
and ciinvictioii i/i Stormy Ramian, 
i 11-17 Mav). Dictators seldom rule 
lor long but such is the charm and 
personaliiv of fieri. Zia that he has 
been in power foi eight years. Be- 
riaj’ii will have to fight a tough battle 
to oust the military regime. 

V I'luiniraj, Nafiarjuna (AP) 

I • Aliei weighing the pros and cons of 
the politiciil situation in Pakistan, it 
seems that Benazir Bhutto has a 
definite upper hand over Gen. Zia. 
She has the people’s support who 
would umloubtedlv back her in her 
effort to restore democracy. One only 
hopes that the PPP will succeed 
where the MRD and other democra¬ 
tic oiganisations have failed. Will 
Benazii Bhutto overpower Gen. Zia’s 
legini:--’ Will it be curtains for the 
gener.d’s dictatorial exercises in 
Pakistan? Only time will tell. 

K Clmlanand Kumar, Bangalore 

• Benazir Bhutto’s arrival has 
brought a whiff of fresh air in a 
catirnry suffering from social and po¬ 
litical stiiguiitioti. The masses of 
Pakistan have long been fed up with 
the regime of fien. Zia but there was 
no leader worth the name to lead 
them. Now that Benazir has arrived, 
the people are geanng up to chal¬ 
lenge the generals. Tiie Pakistani 
President should realise that the 
masses cannot be suppressed by the 
gun. The Marcos episode should open 
his eyes to the realities. It is only a 
matter of time before we once again 
see the flag of democracy flutter in 
Pakistan. 

Sulnato Nandi, Dhanhad 
* til spite of her popularity, the fun¬ 



damentalists are likely to oppose the 
democratic designs of Benazir Bhutto 
much to Zia-ul Haq’s relief. I even 
predict that the general will incite 
religious passions to frustrate Be¬ 
nazir. But it is the people who will 
have the last say. If they can rise 
above sectarian feelings, victory for 
Benazir Bhutto is not far. 

S.M. Ejai, Burnptir 

• Benazir is indeed a force to reckon 
with. Though she was not in Pakistan 
for the last two years, she was con¬ 
stantly in touch with the masses 
through her party workers. No won¬ 
der then that she is giving sleeples.s 
nights to Gen. Zia and his trusted 
generals. Zia-ul Haq’s days as the 
President of Pakistan seem to be 
numbered. 

AT. Ellango, Tirunelveli 


Tempting Scheme 


( wish to commend the Saini 
brothers for their unique incentive- 
biased family planning scheme (Foph 
firoof F.P., Gossip Sweet end Sour, 
11--17 May). On the face of it, th.e 
scheme appears to be sound though I 
would like to suggest a slight ntPiJ- 
ification to make it more attractive 
and fruitful. The Saini brothers have 
suggested the issue of government 
bonds of certain amounts with a 
maturity period of 25 and 21 years. 1 
feel that the amount payable should 
be cplit in three instalments as fol¬ 
lows: 20 per com of the maturity sum 
on the date when the child is admit¬ 
ted to school; 30 per cent of the 
maturity sum when the child com¬ 
pletes his or her matriculation; the 
balance at the expiry of the maturity 
period. 

Furqan Qamar, New Delhi 

• Though Khushwant Singh has cor¬ 
rectly reiterated the necessity of 
evolving an ideal family planning 
method. I do not think that cash 
incentives will solve the problem. 
The method advocated by the Saini 
brothers amounts to bribing the peo¬ 
ple. 1 won’t be .surprised if someone 
comes forward to suggest heavy cash 
incentives for marriages without 
dowry- 

J.H. iaroiya, NOJDA (UP) 

• I appreciated Khushwant Singh’s 
article on the Saini brothers. I only 
hope the government authorities 
take the suggestions seriously. With 
a population explosion on the cards 
by the end of the century, the govern¬ 
ment should impose penalty by way 
of additional taxation on couples who 
have more than two issues. 

R.K. Saini and A.K. Bhalla, Kanpur 


The Inhuman Face of Communalism 


K ewal Varma has given his own 
definition of communalism—as an 
approach which “arouses religious 
emotions”--in The Voice of Fun¬ 
damentalism ('Opinion, 6—12 April). 
Religious emotions are both offen- 
I sive and defensive in character; they 
can be both positive and negative; 
they can be aggressive and chauvin- 
! iNtic ; they can also arise out of a 
; pi-rception of threat or ill-treatment. 

Ont coeds, therefore, to make a 
I tlistiiu tion. Are religious emotions of 
; one religious group being aroused to 


attack another religious group, to 
defame it, to create suspicion against 
it, to restrict its religious ri^ts, to 
take away its places of worship and 
to deny it its legal and constitutional 
dues as a social group? Or, are reli¬ 
gious emotions aroused by the fact of 
ill-treatment and religious discri¬ 
mination? Religious solidarity in 
such a situation does not require a 
Shahabuddin for its expression. In¬ 
deed, by releasing the tension and 
not permitting it to build up under¬ 
neath, and utilising the channels that 


exist for the redressal of religious 
grievances, one serves a national 
purpose. 

As for the instance cited by Kewal 
Varma, the agitation for the openinit 
of the protected mosques iot otunaii, 
had been brewing for many years* 
before I entered the battle. It is 
baseless to say that I demanded a 
ban on religious services in the Col- 
den Temple, Amritsar, and the 
Jagannath Temple, Puri, In reply to 
the official contention tlutt the 
historical places of worlds taihicet 
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their life, the argument was put cracy? But Mr Varma, with his tota- self spreads a message. He chose the 

forward that there are historical litarian background, is incapable of name aftet serious deliberations 

places of worship in the country appreciating such niceties mth his friends. This has to be seen 

which continue to be in use. Indeed, 1 Syed Shahabuddin, MP, New Delhi in the context of a systematic cant- 

feel that if a place of worship is in , j u by Syed Shahabuddin to turn 

use, the faithful can and do take Jfewaf Varma repli^: * *be «f/,e ai/enatjon of the Muslims from 

better care of it than the govern* battle,"'boasts Syed Shahabuddin w fjjg Congress" to alienation of the 
ment. W* rejoinder. There are scores of Muslims from the country. The very 

I stand by my statement on the battles which are beit^ fought by expression, “Muslim India", has a. 
impact that the legalised seizure socially and economically oppressed Mstory which a learned person like 
Of the Babari Masjid has had on the people in the country for their legiti- gyed Shahabuddin cannot plead 
Muslim psyche. Indeed, Mr Varma’s mate demands. But why did Mr Sha- ignorance of. The expression was a 
ignorance or bias is apparent when habuddin ^lect a religious battle to precursor to the demand for Pakistan 
he describes the disputed premises launch himself as a leader? The the Muslim League. In its resolu- 
as Ramjanam Bhoomi Temple, thus reason is obvious: he saw in it the (ion adopted on 18 September, 1939, 
e'tadorsing the claim of the Vishwa potential of arousing religious pas the Mudim League declared that it 
Hindu Parishad and other chauvinist sions. Before Syed Shahabuddin en- “the only organisation that can 
forces in the Hindu society. rered the fray, the Safdarjung mos- speak on behalf of Muslim India". 

Regarding the name of my journal, agitation was confined to a hand- Xfter six months the League clarified 

I invite Kewal Varma to have a looh ful of frustrated young Muslim lead- that what it actually meant by “Mus- 
at my editorial in the very first issue, ers. Mr Shahabuddin, like ^1 com- /j^i India” was “Pakistan". 
Whatever the title may suggest to munal leaders, blew it out of propor- jg Syed Shahabuddin inciting 

him, can he explain how this journal, tion, “Islam is in danger," was his communal pa.fsion.s.’ Aftet wasting 
over the 40 issues it has published, battle cry, notwithstanding the fact 20 precious years in the cushy world 
has sown die seeds of separatism? that everyday new mosques (tern- of diplomacy, he is now in a hurry to 
Regarding the Shah Bano case, ples, churches and gurdwarasj crop 1 become a “leader”. And the easiest 
obviously there are many Muslims up in this country and the state does | j^ay to fulfil one's ambitions is 
who call themselves progressive but not interfeie with them SyedShaha-^ through communal politics. One Fri- 
know very little about Islam and the buddin did not pay heed to the saner 1 after breaking prohibitory 
importance of the Shariat in the life counsel of his friends that the agita -1 orders to offer namaz at the Safdar 
of a Muslim as an individual and as tion would give substance to a move- jung mosque, Mr Shahabuddin en- 
member of a religious group. Those meat of the Hindu fundamentalists ter^ PaAiament in a triumphant 
who lack adequate appreciation of to "liberate" the Ramjanam Bhoomi mood. When I asked him to give a 
the relationship between religion Temple. One brand of communahsm backhand of the case, Mr Shaha- 
and personal law in Islam, are free to feeds on the othei Syed Shahabud -' buddin whispered, “There was a mas- 
comment on the Supreme Court din has also created ill-will against j/yg mobilisation All sections of the 
judgement as individuals but cer- other religious communities by com- Muslims are being brought on a com- 
tainly not as Muslims. paring the Safdarjung mosque with man platform which is turning agamst 

} welcome Mr Varma’s comment the Jaganiiath Temple, Pun, and the ^ j^aira Gandhi.” 
that I am fundamentalist because, to Golden Temple. Amritsar. j leave it to Syed Shahabuddin 

be a Muslim, one has to believe in Of late, Syed Shahabuddin has whether he stands by this statement 
certain fundamentals and to that started using every opportun/iy to publicly. His subsequent activities 
extent every Muslim is a funda- create ill-will among religious com do not leave any doubt that he takes 
inentalist by definition, but I treat munities. His stand on the Ram- up religious issues only to establish 
his remark that I am opposed to janam Bhoomi/Babari Masjid dis- his leadership. Like in the case of 
soaa] reforms with the contempt it pure illustrates my point. Two mil- Jinnah, most of his activities are 
deserves. £ven a cursory glance at lion Hindus gathered to celebrate politically motivated and are not 
my writings would prove that I not the “liberation” of Ramjanam guided by the love for one's religion. 
only appreciate the need for social Bhoomi on Ram Navami day. Mas- Moreover, his assertion that anyone 
reform in the Muslim community but Urns, too. feel that the place was who differs with him regarding the 
give it a high priority in my scheme originally theirs. Secular-minded interpretation of the Shariat is not a 
of things. But the social reform, to be people will try to resolve the dispute Muslim is a manifestation of reli- 
effective and acceptable has to be amicably instead of working up pas- gious intolerance and religious 
within the framework of the Shariat, sions. As a solution, the place could fascism. 

I do not relish being compared to be declared a protected monument In the rejoinder, Syed Shahabud- 
the late M.A. Jinnah. But if Mr where neither puja nor namaz can te din has referred to my “totalitarian 
Varma insists, I have no objection— offered. But Syed Shahabuddin, like background". Is he hinting that I am 
whether I am worse or better than his Hindu communal counterparts, is a leftist ?Yes, Mi Shahabuddin, I am 
him from the author’s angle is of n^ splitting hair on the issue. At a not a rightist, la the left-ruled state 
consequence. recent meeting in Calcutta, be de- of West Bengal hardly any communal 

Fin^y, I would like to rebut Kew- dared: “JBvery Muslim will fight to riots have taken place. On the other 
al Varma's insinuation that I have the end and one day liberate the hand, in Uttar Pradesh, a state ruled 
some special links with Rajiv Gan* ntosque. How can we stand and by proxy by Rajiv Gandhi for whom 
dhi. 1 do not know what Mr Varma watdi while people indulge in idol Syed Shahabuddin has, of late, de 
wants Rajiv Gandhi to do. Hang me worship in our mosque?” This is no- veloped admiration, communal riots 
or send me to Siberia? In any case, thing but fanning the fires of com- take place every other day. That is 
why should he or any other leader be munalism. the difference between left-oriented 

blamed for the great variety of views The tide of the journal which Syed secularism and the secularism prac- 
that are bound to flourish in a demo- Shahabuddin edits, Muslim India, it- tised by Syed Shahabuddin. 
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Will the trauma of partition be repeated in 
Punjab? Sanjeev Gaur reports on the 
migration from the troubled state 


mOTOaMPNS lY SONDCn* WUMKAN 


T he scenario in Amritsar and 
other parts of Punjab today re¬ 
minds one of the pre-partition 
days of 1947. Rumours abound 
as they did in 1947. And the stories j 
centre' around vendetta directed 
against the minority Hindus, creat¬ 
ing fear and suspicion. Some have 
paid heed to the stories while others 
seem to be biding their time. But if 
there is a cau.se for the extremists to 
start their terror tactics, putting fear 
in the hearts of the innocent, it is 
only with a specific motive: the crea¬ 
tion of ‘Khalistan’. 

In his own lifetime, Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale, the Sikh Khomeini, 
wanted the Hindus to leave Punjab 
so that his ‘Khalistan’ dream became 
a reality. Today, Bhindranwale’s 
dream seems to be coming true: the 
exodus of Hindus has begun. Why are 
the extremists so intent on forcing 
Hindus to leave their homes? For an 
answer one needs to go back to the 
pre-partition days. In March 1947, 
the Muslim League had started 
advising the Muslims in India to go to 
Pakistan. When the League found 
that very few Muslims were actually 
going to leave their villages, the 
leadership organised roving bands of 
thugs to engineer anti-Hindu riots in 
the areas. Three months later, the 
Hindus and the Sikhs got together 
their own killer squads, which 
roamed the countryside wreaking 
vengeance on every Muslim. Are the 
Sikh terrorists then trying to create a 
1947-type of situation in the country 
again? 

It was the Tribune of Chandigarh, 
the most popular as well as presti¬ 
gious English regional daily of north¬ 
ern India which broke the story of 
the migration of Hindus from Fateha- 
bad village in Tarn Taran sub¬ 
division of Amritsar district to Kar- 
nal in Haryana on 12 May. The 
Tribune’s Karnal correspondent, 
K.G. Dutt, happened to come across 
the Hindu migrants from Punjab in 
Karnal. There were about a hundred 
of them staying in a dharamsala in 
the town. With them were women, 
young girls and children too. Most of 
the 15 families from the village who 
had reached Karnal in five trucks 
arranged by the village sarpancb 
were Brahmins. They were too scared 
to talk to the journalist. FinalMsome 
of them did agree to speak* the 
correspondent on one condition: he 
would not disclose their identities. 
The Tribune, however, did not give 
prominence to the story about the 
exodus of Hindus from Amritsar dis¬ 
trict to Karnal. It was, in fact, carried 
on page three. Obviously, the story 
created a sensation not only among 
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the people bur also the politicians. 
The first to be shaken out of his 
stupor was the Punjab chief minister 
S^jit Singh Barnala. It would be the 
M beginning of another grim battle for 
f |him while he was in the midst of the 
Crisis within his own party, the Akali 
Dal, following the split on the issue 
of the police operation in the Golden 
Temple on 30 April. Barnala, howev¬ 
er, is not the man who panics in 
adversity. He remains cool end that 
is, perhaps, his best attribute. On 
seeing the story, the chief minister 
rang up the deputy commissioner of 
Amritsar, Ramesh Inder Singh, to 
find out the truth. The Amritsar 
official admitted that he had reports 
that some Hindu families from Fate- 
habad village had left for Karnal. 
Barnala ordered the deputy commis¬ 
sioner to rush to Haryana to meet the 
migrant families and persuade them 
to return to the village The chief 
minister also asked S.L. Kapoor, a 
senior Punjab IAS officer and state 
hnancial commissioner (revenue), to 
go to Karnal.Barnala was, perhaps, 
still not satisfied and decided to send 
Tara Singh Lyalpuri, a new minister 
in the Punjab cabinet, to Karnal. On 
13 May, the Punjab minister, the 
state financial commissioner and the 
Amritsar deputy commissioner were 
in the Brahmin Bhawan in Karnal to 
persuade the Hindu migrants from 
Punjab to return 
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But then pleas fell on deaf ears: 
nobody was picparcd to listen to 
them One ui the Hindu migrants in 
the Karnal Brahmin Bhawan was Bal- 
winder Sharma from Fatehabad vil¬ 
lage. He had a house, three shops and 
a piece of land in the village where 
his ancestors had lived before him 
even befo<e partition. Balwinder 
Sharmahad brought his entire family 
to Karnal leaving behind his proper¬ 
ty in his native village. He would 
never go back to Fatehabad to live 
again, he toid the Punjab minister. 
“For 20 days I could not step out of 
the house. We could not even go to 
the fields to ease ourselves. The 
terrorists are freely roaming about in 
the village. They put up hit lists of 
the Hindus in the bazar. They move j 
about in cars and motorcycles. The' 
terrorists are putting up posters in’ 
the village threatening Hindus. The’ 
posters dearly mention that Hindus 
will have to leave Punjab within 
three months or face the music.” 

Mr Sharma also told the Amritsar 
deputy commissioner, "The police¬ 
men are not bothered about protect¬ 
ing the Hindus from the terrorists. 
They do not bother about our com¬ 
plaints. We feel either the policemen 
are scared of the terrorists or are 
& 


hand-in-glove with them. Otherwise, 
why don’t they arrest those who 
freely roam about in the country¬ 
side?" After meeting the Hindu mig¬ 
rants including about half-a-dozen 
employees of the Punjab State Elec¬ 
tricity Board (PSEB) also from Fate¬ 
habad in the Brahmin Bhawan, the 
Punjab minister and the two state 
government officers realised that it 
was rather difficult to persuade the 
families to return to their village 
The official delegation returned to 
Chandigarh disappointed and re¬ 
ported the facts to the chief 
minister. 

On the next day, Barnala con¬ 
firmed the Tribune story about the 
migration of the 15 Hindu families at 
a press conference in the state secre¬ 
tariat. He also said that the state 
government was taking all the neces¬ 
sary steps to check the migration by 
deploying more para-military person¬ 
nel in the affected areas Mr Barnala 
claimed that only 15 Hindu families 
had left their villages to seek saler 
sanctuaries. Observed a senior IAS 
officer, who did not wish to be 
nam^, "The exodus of Hindus from 
Punjab villages to Haryana is a very 
alarming signal. This is what Bhin- 
dranwale wanted. He wanted Hindus 
to leave Punjab. He also wanted that 
there should be an anti-Sikh reaction 
in other states so that Sikhs start 
coming to Punjab. He wanted the 
migration of population to create 
‘Khalistan’. Since the process has 
started now it is the duty of the state 
and central government to act firmly 
against the terrorists to remove fear 
from the minds of the Hindus in 
Punjab. Besides, the government 
should do everything to restore the 
confidence of the Hindus in Punjab. 
Today, they are a scared lot and if 
the present situation continues or 
worsens which cannot be ruled out, 
Hindus will leave Punjab en masse." 

Surjit Singh Barnala today seems 
to be wearing the proverbial crown 
of thorns. He is neck deep in prob- 
lemstwhich seem to be coming at him 
in battalions. The exodus of Hindus 
from the Amritsar village to Haryana 
is the lastest problem before Barna¬ 
la. The chief minister is facing a stiff 
challenge from the party dissidents 
on the issue of the police entry into 
the Golden Temple. Parkash Singh 
Badal, Gurcharan Singh Tohra, 
Amrindar Singh end Sukhjinder 
Singh, all seem to be out for him. On 
11 Mav amidst the shouting of "Jfhat- 
listan Zindabad” alotms in the Gol¬ 
den Temple, the dissident Akali lead- 


Hinda migranis Ihm FaMiabad, Amritsar, 
take rehige in Karnal, Haryana 





j C'l 'i beRiin anu-Barnala campaign 
i «/ dsniami hi;; removal, both as the 
I panv chief aiuJ as the chief minister 
j as puiiishneat for what they termed 
was ills “l aKiiiial sin”; sending para- 
I Kiilitarv forces inside the holiest 
I Sikh '.hfcif. Alioiit a thousand Sikh 
I militiiiiis j'u!Kiting a large number of 
j vi-’-ne irsrls danced and sang a chorus 
I oi "KhdhstHii Zindahad’’ in the pre- 
I serice 0 ! tsaaal, lohra, Amrindar and 
! Suktijinder outside the information 
j oft ICC of tin' tjolden Temple. None of 
i them d.Ofd clieck the excited Sikhs 
i fnirii iKising the anti-national slo- 
i gain flit Akali leaders only smiled 
! a.s they entered the parikrama of the 
I ('.olden Temple in a proce.ssion. The 
I dissident Akali letideis had reached 
j the Golden Temple in a convoy of 
! cars to pay homage there and to 
! launch a public opinion campaign 
I against Barnala’s police operation. 

! Badai, Tohra, Sukhjinder and 
j Amrindar were all smiling as they 



j In search of a home in Haryana 


came out of the Golden Temple after 
seeing the bullets marks in the Dar- 
shan Deori and some rooms which 
were burnt during the poiice opera¬ 
tion of do April. Ironically, police¬ 
men in plainclothes were seen in the 
Temple when the dissident Akali 
leader” went around the holy shrine. 

W arned the wily Tohra, “Barnala 
will have to face serious consequ' 
ences if he does not withdraw the 
police Horn the temple complex im¬ 
mediately. He has already commit¬ 
ted the bigge.st sin by sending police 
inside the temple and now he is 
committing sins every day by permit- 
I ting these cops to smoke and drink 
I in,side the pankrama.” Sukhjinder 
; Singh who quit the Barnala cabinet 
j as education minister remarked, 
"Barnala is finished now. He is like 
! Suiliia (iaiii.ihi for the Sikhs.” Badai 
I ins!' ted. “These two men, Mr Bama- 
; la .i..d Mr Balwant Singh, should 

I ip'ii. rhe Sikh masses can never 

.. ' 
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accept these two persons any more.” 
Capt. Amrindar Singh, the ever- 
smiling former Maharaja of Patiala, 
observed, “Barnala has no conscien¬ 
ce. He simply follows orders from 
Delhi.” 

That is not enough. The dissident 
Akalis will not spare Barnala. On 14 
May they held a political conference 
in a gurdwara in Morinda, near Chan 
digarh, and lambasted Barnala once | 
again. One rebel Akali leader from j 
the youth wing, Sher Singh, even j 
went to the extent of commenting in 
his speech that Barnala would meet 
the fate of Mrs Gandhi. The me.s.sage 
was loud and clear. Even a former 
judge of the Punjab and Haryana 
High Court, Ajit Singh Bains, who 
was appointed by the Barnala gov¬ 
ernment to screen cases of innocent 
Sikh youths persecuted in Punjab in 
the last four years, spoke from the 
stage held by the dissident Akalis : 
and criticised the chief minister. ^ 

I 

**There is something bizarre about | 

I a chief minister surrounded bv 
security personnel sitting on a sack¬ 
cloth and cleaning shoes at various 
gurdwaras...As for Mr Barnala lie 
needs to recall that the last promin¬ 
ent Akali leader to clean shoes at a 
gurdwara was Master Tara Singh, 
punished for abandoning a fasi-unto- 
death after 43 days in 1961.” Thus 
said the Statesman in its editorial. ; 
In Whose Shoes? on 21 May. Indeed, | 
the Punjab chief minister, Surjit i 
Singh Barnala, perhaps, thinks that I 
by appearing before the Akal Taklit J 
he has joined the ranks of Maharaja i 
Ranjit Singh, the greatest Sikh ruler. ! 
But has Mr Barnala read history I 
carefully? Ranjit Singh was charged 
with adultery and asked to produce 
himself before the Akal Takht to 
explain why he was keeping a Mus¬ 
lim woman as one of his mistre.sses. 
The Sikh ruler was fond of the good 
things like drinking and women. The 
Akal Takht held him guilty and 
awarded punishment: 20 lashes on 
his back. Ranjit Singh was tied with a 
rope to a tree near the Akal Takht 
and was stripped to receive the 
lashes. According to history, the Akal 
Takht chief later acceded to the 
request of the people assembled 
there and Ranjit Singh was permit¬ 
ted to go without receiving his 
punishment. Interestingly, the Sikh 
ruler, even after being punished by 
the highest spiritual and temporal 
authority of the Sikhs, kept the Mus¬ 
lim woman with him as one of his 
mistresses. 

More than a century later, another 
ruler of I^unjab, Surjit Singh Barna¬ 
la, has tried to step into the shoes of 


Ranjit Singh. The uaic, j,/ inay, j 300 . 
will go down as a historic day. On 
that day. the Punjab chief minister* 
became the first Sikh ruler after, , 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh to appear j 
before the Akal Takht to explain his „ 
conduct. 

The Takht summoned the chief 
minister after the five Sikh high 
priests—Giaiii Kirpal Singh, Giani 
Sahib Singh, Giani Pritam Singh, 
Sant Lakiui Singh and Jathedai Har- 
chaian Singh Mahlon—met in Amrit¬ 
sar on the night of 9 May (this is the 
official version) and decided to caU 
Barnala before the highe.st authority 
of the Sikhs next morning to explain 
why he had sent the police inside he 
Goiden Temple on 20 April. Barnala 
was, perhaps, waiting for the oppor. 
tunity and he grabbed it. But to 
quoie a .source close to Barnala, “The 
whole drama was stage-managed. 
Balwant Singh, who is Baniala’.s man 
Friday, arranged everything. He con- 
Meted the live high piiests. He perso¬ 
nally went to Anandpu; Sahib to woo 
Harcharan Singh Mahlon a day be¬ 
fore Barnala appeared before the 
Akal Takht.” To be precise, every- 1 
thing, right from drafting the bukum- 
naina to the letter submitted by 
Barnala to the five Sikh priest.s at the 
Akal Takht on the morning of 17 
May, was done in (.'handigarh. In- ^ 
terestmgly, Si nday learnt that Bar- 
nalu's reply was prepared even be¬ 
fore he r6*ceived the explanation let¬ 
ter fiom the Akal Takht. The chief 
minister was handed over the ex¬ 
planation letter issued by the Akal 
Takht on the morning of 17 May at 
the Amritsar circuit house and his 
six-jiage reply was ready. 

The chief minister took the state 
aircraft on 17 May and left for Amrit¬ 
sar at 6.30 in the morning. Among 
others with him in the aircraft on 
that morning were Balwant Singh, 
Major Singii Ubokeund Basant Singh 
Khalsa, alt ministers in his cabinet. It 
seems Barnala preferred the Indian 
Express to the Tribune for the pub¬ 
licity of his historic Amritsar trip and 
took Baldev Raj Jaitley, the corres¬ 
pondent, and Swade.sh Talwar, the 
photographer, of the Express with 
him in the .same plane. 

The entire press corps in Chandi¬ 
garh, naturally, was annoyed with 
the chief minister for “ignoring” ail 
of them Quipped one of them joking¬ 
ly, “Barnala should not pick and 
choose in offering free rides in the 
state plane to the journalists." ' 

Barnala was reportedly carrying 
the hukumnarna to be issued by the 
head priests with him from Chandi¬ 
garh to Amritsar. Three prominent 
Sikh intellectuals, Dr AttSr Singh, a 
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professor in the Punjab University, j 
Manjit Singh, an advocate of the S 
Punjab and Haryana High Court and | 
general secretary of the Akali Dal. * 
and DrUvtrnamSinghlir.the Puntabi 
humorist, had jointly drafted the 
hukumtiHm^ against the thief minis¬ 
ter in Chandigarh on lb May. The 
hukumnama in Curmukhi was in fact 
even typed out on a Punjab govern- j 
ment typewritei in Chandigarh. The 
edict was sent for the signatures of 
the head priests in Amritsar on the 
morning of 17 May before the chief 
minister went to the (iolden Temple 
to appear before the ,\kal Takht. 

It was around, 9.00 in the morning 
that Barnala. accompanied by his ; 
ministerial colleague.s, SGPC presi- ! 
dent Kabul .Singh and some Ak.ili i 
MLAs reached the Golden Temple. | 
His .securitymen. armed with sten 
guns, followed the chief minister. : 
Perhaps he was at the top of the | 
extremist hit list on that day. In the I 
pankrama of the holiest Sikh shrine i 
there were a few pilgrims. More than i 
200 policemen in plainclothes were ] 
present. A special cfaibar (congrega- I 
tioii) was arranged at the Akal Takht ; 
for the chief minister to appear and j 
explain his conduct before the five | 
Sikh high priests. As soon as the i 
special congregation assembled at \ 
the Akal Takht, a group of Sikh ! 
militants inclutling girls appeared on 
the scene and began to shout slogans 
like '"Khalistan Zindabad". Barnala 
looked on helplesslv. Later, the slo¬ 
gan-shouting Sikh militants were 
whisked away by CRPF men who 
entered the temple soon after. 

Barnala first read out his reply to 
the hukumnama issued by the high 
priests about sending policemen into 
the Colder Temple. He explained 
that he had no option left but to send 
the police to cleanse the holy place 
of undesirable elements. Then, 
Ginni Kirpal Singh, as the chief of 
the Akal Takht, read out the verdict. 
While agreeing that Bartiala’s action 
was in conformity with the resolu¬ 
tions passed at the 16 February Sar- 
bat Khalsa at Anandpur Sahib, the 
hukumnama did hold Barnala guilty 
of hurting Sikh sentiments with thg 
police action in the Golden Templd 
Hence, the punishment. Barnala was 
ordered to: organise an akhand patp 
(non-stop recitation of the Guru 
Granth Sahib) at the Golden Temple 
and bear the expenses; dust shoes of | 
the pilgrims visiting gurdwaras for 
seven days; recite the Japji Sahib 
Path 2S times and deposit Rs 501 in 


Surjlt Singh Barnala, along with Balwani 
Singh, cleaning shoes of devotees at Kesgarh 
Shhlh Gurdwgra: seva or punishment? 
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Who Rule 

W ho is the real Governor of Pun¬ 
jab? Siddhartha Shankar Ray 
or Arjun Singh? If the front page 
story in the 19 May Indian Express 
is to be believed then Arjun Singh» 
flie-Gongress (I) vice-president and 
Ray^s predecessor in the Punjab 
Raj Bhavtan, continues to be the 
real Governor of the troubled state, 
Accoi^ding to the Express report, 
Ray told some “personal friends” in 
the capital during a recent visit 
that he was nJerely the de jure 
Governor of Punjab and that the de 
■facto Governor was Arjun Singh. 

Both official and intelligence 
sources confirm the Express report. 
A top intelligence officer told Sun¬ 
day, “Arjun Singh is the only and 
the best bet for the Akalis. He is 
their link with the Prinie Minister. 
Moreover he is among the most 
tniistdd'ttien of the Pfime Minister 
today. Ray has just been rehabili-' 

: fated by the Prime Minister. Arjun 
Singh is powerful; The Akalis de¬ 
pend upon him more because he is 
the-man behind the Punjab accord 
andbence it is a question of life and 
;death for him to see that the accord 
'is implemented in letter and spir¬ 
it.^' But both the Akalis and the 
"intelligence sources believe that 
Arji^n Singh is hot. harming the 
interests of Punjab. Asked a source 
in the Punjab cabinet, “Why will 
Arjun Sin^ try to harm Punjab? 
Hjs 'entire political career i.s at 
stake with the implementation of 
the accord. If he is able to see that 
the accord is implemented he will 
become the hero.” The argument 
sounds convincing. 

’! Arjun S>“Bh is not only a clever 
man: he. is also very sharp and 
intelligent; Ke knows how to play 
•pis cards .well and keeps them close 
to his heart. Nobody can guess his 
pioves. The Rajiv-Longowal accord 
came as one of biggest surprises in 
,»he post-independence era. But the 
auestion that remain.s is whether 
^ay. the present Punjab Governor, 
is aitgry with Bamala for giving 
prominence to Arjun Singh as the 
re^ power behind the throne. The 
is no. Ray too is an astute 
politician. The man who earned a 
bad .nante during the Emergency is 
today a changed person. Mr Ray 
ha.s J»is ,feet firmly on the ground 
Tiiiw He knows well that his slakes 
fju'fc high. Hence he.is guarded when 
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Punjab Governor S.S. Ray: who calls 
the shots? 

he discusses the Punjab situation. 
Ray knows well that,Arjun Singh is 
close to the Prime Minister. He also 
knows well that the Priirie Minister 
wants to strengthen the hands of 
Barnala. When this correspondent 
met the Governor in the Raj Bha- 
wan recently, he was all praise for 
Barnala. Said he: “Bamala is very 
honest. He is a good man. He is 
sincere.” He chose every word he 
spoke during an hour-long con¬ 
versation with care/Nevertheless, 
he was concerned about the situa¬ 
tion in the state; It seems Ray has 
some emotional attachment bmb 
with Punjab as well as the Sikhs. 
Two beautiful portraits of ..Guru . 
Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh by 
Sir Sobha Singh, the renowned 
painter, are the new additions in 
his office in the Raj Bhawan. Guruv 
Gnbind Singh, he said, was ampiig : 
his five heroes; Il»e other four ard * 
Ashoka, ^bar, Tipu' ‘Sultan end 
Subhas Cnandiu 



the cash box of the Golden Temple. 
After completing these tasks, the 
chief minister was asked to do ardas 
(prayers) in the Golden Temple by 
offering parshad of Rs 101. 

Accepting the punishment, which 
he termed as seva, Barnala said: “As 
a devout Sikh, I accept the order of 
the Akal Takht.” The next morning 
the chief minister drove from Chan¬ 
digarh to the historic Sikh gurdwara 
at Anandpur Sahib founded by Guru 
Gobind Singh, founder of the Khalsd 
Panth, to start the dusting of shoes as 
part of the punishment. ' ; 

B arnala, however, did not admit 
even after his punishment by the 
Akal Takht that he had committed a 
mistake by sending the police into 
the temple. He said, “No, I did not 
feel that I had committed a mistake.” 
He added: “But. I have also not been 
held guilty. I have not been 
punished. I have been only asked to 
do seva, which is one of the noblest 
concepts in Sikhism.” Before Barnala 
spoke to the newsmen, at the Anand¬ 
pur Sahib gurdwara after dusting 
shoes, the jathedar of the historic 
Sikh Temple, Harcharan Singh 
Mahlon, had few words for them. 
Said he, “Barnala begged for forgive¬ 
ness. He admitted his mistake. And 
we have punished him. That is why 
he i,s dusting the shoes.” 

Who is to bp believed? Barnala or 
Jathedar Mahlon? Observed a Pun- 
jab-watcher, “Barnala, wants to keep 
the panth on his right side and 
smother the dissidents. At the same 
time he wants to convey to the world 
that his police action was not wrong. 
Then why did he appear before the 
Akal Takht and receive punishment? 
But' one thing is clear: Barnala has 
not been able to achieve anything 
with the narak (drama) of presenting 
himself before the Akal Takhj;. The 
Sikh masses are simply indifferent to 
his actions though, of dourse, they 
are equally disillusioned with-'the, 
dissidents led by Parkash^SfUi^ Ba'd- 
al who are also spearheadiflgja strong 
campaign against Barnala for purely 
political gains.” Said Harmohan Dha- 
wan, president of the Chandigarh 
unit of the Janata Party and a mem¬ 
ber of the party’s national executive, 
“Barnala ^ould not have gone to the 
Akal Takht to offer an apology. After 
all, it is not a panihi'cgovernment but 
a people’s government.” 

Girilal Jain, editor-irechief of The 
Times of India, who is welT-known for 
his anti-Sikh stance in his writings 
over the last three years, lambasted 
Barnala in a hard-hitting article.". 
“Barnala," he wrote, “has humiliated < 
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“The Head Priests Aske d Me to Do Sewa” 

Surjit Sitigh Bqrnalu, chief minister of Funjahjold Si \\ 


II; W/vt d/d ypu appear before the 
HAkai Takht^ 

A'" 1 was called bjf the Akal Takht 
and t diought It was imperative on 
my part to appear there as a devout 
Sikh 

Q: Pqlitical ahitervers like Gmlal 
Jam ot The Times of India have 
strongly criticised you fot appear 
ing More the Akal Takht Mi Jam 
recently commented in an editoual 
that you hare humiliated younelf 

A. Gtrilal Jam has hi$ own views 
He does not understand the Sikh 
psyche. He does not understand the 
situation. Earher, too he had 
written such articles. He always 
hurts the Sikhs with his pen There 
has always been a strong reaction 
among the Sikhs against fais writ 
mgs. But I want to repeat that he 
does nut understand the Punjab 
situation at all 

‘ Q. Don’t you think you have set a 
baa precedent bv appearing before 


the Akal Takht^ Youi action \eems 
to pave the wav for estahlishmu 
that religious authority which is not 
even recognised bv the Vonstitu 
tioB, IS above political authontv 
Should all Hindu chief ministers m 
the country be answerable to the 
Shankaiacharya foi then political 
acts and the Muslim chief mwisteis 
be answerable to Maulana Abdul 
Bukhari of Jama Mast id-' 

A The Akal Takht is an entiiely 
different institution It has a his 
tory of its own It has us own 
glorious traditions In no other leli 
gion has any monarch or ruler ever 
appealed before any religious au 
thontv But we have histone evi 
dence that Maharaia Ranjit Singh 
was asked to appear before the 
Akal Takht He appeared and re 
ceived the punishment 
Q But following youi appeal ante 
before the Akal Takht to offet an 
explanation for the police action in 


the Golden Temple the dissidents 
have started demanding your tin- 
ignation, both as the party prep^ 
dent as well as the chief 

A My appearance before the 
Akal Takht has hothmg to do wi^ 
resignation The Akal Takht called 
me to explain why 1 sent the police 
inside the Golden Templp. Thpjr 
(the head priests) were satisfied 
with mv explanation My detractors 
have only political aims In demwH' 
ding my resignation. 

Q I he hukumnama found you 
guilty ot hurting Sikh semumnts 
by ordering the police action in the 
Gulden Temple 

A The hukumnama is very clear. 
It does not say anywhere that I am 
guilty The head priests did not 
award me any punishment. They 
asked me to do sfiva* which is 
considered an atonmpent under 
$tkh traditions 


himself ” While criticising the CM 
for appearing before the Akal I akht, 
Mr Jain argued that when the five 
high priests found that the action of 
the chief minister was in conformity 
with the resolutions adopted at the 
Sarbat Khalsa, whv then did they 
think about atonement^ Barnala was 
admittedly bugged bv the aiticle He 


toldSuNOAS “Gmlal Jam has been 
writing such articles earlier He does 
not understand the Sikh psythe He 
does nut understand the situation 
He hurts the Sikhs with his pen 
But the Indian txpiess was all 
piaisc foi Barnala fui appealing bt 
fore the Akal I akht Ihe eUitona) in 
the txpiess titled Baiiiala Stand-, 


TalKlB Ma\ itullv endorsed the CM’s 
action in appt aring bciore the Akal 
lakht lot tliice days theleadletters 
in the same newspaper headlined 
Dues Barnala Roalls Stand TalP de 
senbed the Express editoiial as 
‘childish nonsense" 

ludav with Punjab getting from 
bad to worse with no respite fiom the 
tciiotists. and the exodus of Hindus 
out of fear of the extremists from the 
Punjab villages to neighbouring 
Haryana, the continuing claims by 
the Barnala government notwith 
standing, the question uppermost in 
everyone’s mind in the troubled state 
IS who IS really ruling the state’ Is it 
> Surpt Singh Barnala, the chief minis 
tei of Punjab’ Or, is it the body ot 
' the live Sikh high priests who 
otdtied the chief minister to dust 
stioes as a punishment for the police 
action in the Golden lemple which 
I was organised to flush out the teiroi 
ists’ ] or the Akalis politics and 
lehgion go hand in hand Both reh 
gton and politics are insepeiablc for 
Barnala Mohan Rakesh, the Hindi 
wiitei in an essay titled Oharam Xi 
Aar Mam. has exposed how the cler 
gv exploited the people in the name 
of religion It seems, in Punjab today, 
both the politician and the clergy are 
exploiting religion for their personal 
gams lor the kursi, to be more 
precise 
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Nirtnol Mitra pieces together the chequered history of the deal in which the 
government, while buying the helicopters from Britain, negated a 
statement made by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi on the floor of Parliament 


O n 2 May, 1985, Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, replying to a 
starred question in the Rajya 
Sabha on the British-made 
Westland W-30 helicopters, stated: 

“...it is a question of whether the 
helicopter is suitable for India or not. 
There are two aspects of this. One is, 
whether it meets the original re¬ 
quirement as laid down in the paper. 
This particular helicopter does not 
meet this requirement. It is short in 
one very crucial area which affects 
safety. Apart from that, in the areas 
which were not specified in the par¬ 
ticular document there are other 
helicopters which are superior to it 
in many ways. Specially, in the coas¬ 
tal areas where it will be operating, if 
it has to operate under bad weather 
conditions, the single engine require¬ 
ment and the fuel requirements are 
such that the other helicopters be¬ 
come much better than this helicop¬ 
ter...even if we consider the aid...our 
assessment is that, after something 
like six to eight years, the helicopter 


will start losing money even if we get 
no aid for the other helicopters. So it 
is a losing proposition. And we have 
tried to ask them to give us some aid 
for other purchase but they are not 
willing to change the aid. For exam 
pie, we are buying Harriers from 
them. We wanted them to divert this 
into things like the Harriers. They 
are not willing to do it.” (Reply to 
Rajya Sabha starred question no. 41, 
asked by Suresh Kalmadi). 

The message was clear: the W-30 
helicopters would be a dangerous 
liability because of their hi^ fuel 
consumption in Indian conditions 
and the fact that they involved a risk 
factor during take-off and payload 
penalty. The country would do better 
to look for another helicopter, if not 
from Britain, then elsewhere. 

On 15 March, 1986, Wing Comman¬ 
der S.K. Saini of the newly-formed 
public sector Helicopter Corporation 
of India (HCI) and Roger L. 
James, divisional director of Bri¬ 
tain’s Westland Aircraft Ltdr signed 


a deal for the purchase of 21 of these 
helicopters. The British government 
agreed to give £65 million as a grant- 
in-aid to the Indian government to 
enable it to buy the helicopters. Of 
this, £22 million was handed over by 
the British government directly to 
Westland Aircraft Ltd as down pay¬ 
ment under the terms of the contract. 
India was to receive the first of the 
21 helicopters—^which were ^ing 
bought for use by ONGC and for VIP 
travel-—by end-May and the last in 
February 1988. According to reports, 
the cabinet was apparently influ¬ 
enced by the argument that the chop¬ 
pers would come “virtually free” due 
to the grant-in-aid. But there was a 
catch. The helicopter’s high running 
costs apart, Westland is to stop pro¬ 
duction of the W-30 model after 
meeting the Indian order. This would 
make spares unobtainable because 
the agreement does not cover the 
transfer of technology or the setting 
up of a W-30 plant like the one at 
Yeowill, Britain, in India. 
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; For the financially troubled West- 
' land Aircraft Ltd, the conclusion of 
i the deal was a godsend The British 
J government was under increasing 
\ pressure to rescue the sinking Some- 
.5 fset-based company and its etn- 
’ ;'’ployees, whose fate hung in the ba- 
! lance. An attempt at persuading the 
j British defence ministry to buy the 
I military version of the helicopter had 
I failed because it was nut found to be 
i up to the mark. Alan Bristow,Britain’s 
. biggest North Sea oil rig helicopter 
, operator, who had himself founded 
the company and later snapped ties 
> with it, withdrew his t 89 million bid 
i for buying back the company in June 
198S. His reason: the company was in 
i a worse state than he had thought it 
to be. Westland had not been able to 

■ sell even one W-iO helicopter in 
! Britain or elsewhere, since it started 
: manufacturing it in 1982. Before 
i signing the deal, Westland had made 
i 26 helicopters, one of which was in 
: India for demonstration purposes, 

two on lease with Pan American 
Airways and three with British Air¬ 
ways, which was using them to ferry 
I passengers to North Sea oil rigs, 
j Westland’s own chairman admit- 
I ted that it was a mistake for a 
i company with a small industrial base 
and lacking in financial muscle to 
develop a helicopter for civilian use 
and compete in the highly competi- 

■ live international market. The Brit- 
I ish government had pumped in £ 40 
i million into the ailing company and 
! if the deal with India fell through, it 
, would have to wind up before the 
, Anglo-Italian EH 101 helicopter pro- 
j ject materialised in 1990. A yawning 
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gap in Westland's ottlers. from 1986 
to 1990, had made closure imminent. 

Only a windfall could save the 
company. And that is what hap 
pened. The Indo British deal—-which 
Britain linked to a t US million aid 
offer—secuied at least 6,000 Bnttsh 
jobs (5,300 of them at Westland’s 
plant in Yeowill, Somerset) and 
600,000 hours of work for the Indian 
order. The package cavers, besides 
21 helicopters. 15 spare Gem 60 MK 
51 engines and airframes, including 
engine spare goods, six Rolls Royce 
spare engines and spare engine mod¬ 
ules. When the Indo British deal was 
nearing finalisation, and Westland's 
fortunes changed, the US company 
Sikorsky in collaboration with the 
Italian Fiat made a successful bid fur 
the ailing company and bought it out. 

W hat could have happened be¬ 
tween May 1985 and March 1986 
that brought about the volte-face by 
the Indian government and clinched 
the deal? At one stage during the 
negotiations, India had even 
threatened to rail off the deal unless 
the activities of pro-Khalistan ele¬ 
ments in London were curbed. Bri¬ 
tain in turn said that a £ 45 million 
instalment of its £ 115 million aid to 
India would lapse if the deal was not 
initialled. The Indian government 
had also asked Westland to upgrade 
the helicopters by using a more 
powerful engine and modifying thorn j 
for Indian conditiotis. But according ! 
to reports no modifications were c;tr- j 
Tied out. apart from the substitution 
of the less powerful Gem 40 engine I 
by the Rolls Royce Gem 60 engine. I 


On 26 February, 1986. when 
Suresh K.tlmadi and Dharam Chan ; 
tier Piasli.\i't .isked the government j. 
in the Rajyu Sabha (starred question | 
no. so I in what way the manufartur- j 
ers of WesthituI helicopters had met ’ 
the Prime Minister’.s ohjections re- ■ 
garding the poor single engine per- [ 
formance and high maintenance i 
costs, the minister of state for civil i 
aviation Jagdish Tytler replied: "Af- ' 
ter discussions and test flights by a i 
team of technical experts. M/s West- ] 
land have satisfied the government 
that the shortcomings relating to 
zero risk factor in the event of an 
engine failure during take-off and 
that of payload penalty have been 
overcome.” According to Mr Kalma- 
di, “Both these objections of the 
Prime Minister could not have been 
met by the aircraft company as the 
modification of an engine takes at 
least a couple of years. I do not know 
on what grounds now the Westland 
helicopter is being brought in from 1 
the back door. It is indeed a national I 
waste besides being extremely 
dangerous for the occupants as 
.stated by the Prime Minister.” 

On 10 April, 1986. Mr Tytler stout¬ 
ly defended the Westland helicopter 
deal in the Lok Sabha and main- ' 
tained that the craft was .suited to 1 
India’s requirements. Mr Tytler told 
two members of the House. Laksh- 
man Mallick and V.S. Krishna Iyer 
during question hour that the HCI 
would run the services and a subsidy : 
of £ 10 million would be pa.s.sed on to ; 
it for use as operational subsidy. Mr 
Tytler said that ONGC had accepted 
the offer of the helicopters, and its 



The Westland helicopter on lease iHth Pan .\in: few takers 
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! operating cost would be 30 per cent 
! less than the earlier calculation. 

I The signing oi the deal was a ma.ior 
I departure from established practice. 
! On 12 Marcli, 1986, the Public Invest¬ 
ment Board (PIB), which normally 
I ratifies all major investment deci- 
I sions, rejected the Westland offer on 


I component of 545 million francs, 
i which covers the supply cf the 
j Dauphines and spare equipment. 

ONGC is committed to use 25 of the 
I 48 helicopters for offshore service 
I Another six are to be used /or VIP 
I travel. Of the remaining I.\. six are 
I supposed to be used for point-to- 


j 1982. Initially, the military version j 
' was planned as a tactical transport, - 
I battlefield support and aeromedical 1 
■ helicopter. The orginal power plant ; 
: had two Rolls Royce Gen turboshaft I 
i engines mounted side by side above 
; the cabin. Fuel is contained in two 
' bag tanks, each of 522 kg capacity, 


] the ground tha' there was not enough 
! demand in the country to go ahead 
I with the purchase of the helicopters. 
The PIB found tha; if sufficient de¬ 
mand was generated, the subsidy 
element in keeping these helicopters 
airborne would be very large. The 
very next morning, the union cabinet 
approved the deal. It is seldom that a 
cabinet meeting rejects a PIB deci¬ 
sion with such haste; the convention 
is to get the matter examined before 
taking a decision. 

The HCl has concluded deals for 
the purchase of a total of 48 helicop¬ 
ters, 21 of them from the British 
Westland and the rest from the 
French firm Aerospatiale, which 
makes the Dauphine. While the Brit¬ 
ish deal invoive.s an aid package of £ 
65 million, covering tbe entire cost of 
the helicopter; and some spare parts, 
the French dea.l also involves a credit 


point service in the north-east, and 
only one state, Mahara.shtrti.wants to 
buy one for an intra-state ferry ser¬ 
vice between Bombay city and Bom¬ 
bay airport. What is to become of the 
remaining helicopters? According to 
estimates, the government will have 
to subsidise the point-to-point ser¬ 
vice in the north-east to the extent of 
Rs three crores annually. 

The Dauphine is definitely a better 
buy than the Westland. The W-30 is a 
19-seater powered by engines rating 
1,700 KW whereas the Dauphine is a 
ten-seater powered by engines rating 
1,100 KW. The W-30 is the upgraded 
commercial variant of the military 
helicopter Westland Lynx. Its first 
prototype (G-BGHF) made its 
maiden flight on 10 April, 1979, two 
weeks at^ead of schedule and re¬ 
ceived British certificates of airwor-' 
thiness in March and 'December 


one under the front seats and one | 
undei the rear seats of the cabin, | 

1 Significantly, a better version of the j 
' Westland helicopter exists, but was 
not offered to India, despite its ear 
Her objections to the W-30, The im¬ 
proved model (series 300) is powered 
by a General Electric CT7 engine and 
offers spacious accommodation along 
with improved payload/range and 
higher cruising speed. The rotor 
head and main gear box arc further 
developments of the W-30 units. The ' 
new variant also sets new standards j 
of low noise and low vibration. ! 

I Before the deal was finalised, lAF 1 
' officials had examined four different * 
I kinds of helicopters—the American | 

I Sikorsky S-76 and Bell 214, the j 
French Aerospatiale Dauphiae>2 and , 
the Westland W-30. Did we choose j 
the best helicopter, or did we want (o i 
! keep the British happy? 
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Are We Buying the Right 
War Machines? 

Suresh Kalmadi. MP, argues for a mure practical approach 
to defence aircraft purchases 


T here is a growing and wide¬ 
spread feeling that the base of 
the armed forces, particularly 
that of the Indian Air Force, is 
gradually being weakened. The 
cream of the youth is no longer 
attracted towards a career in the 
armed forces. Joining the civil or 
foreign service or launching a busi¬ 
ness is a far mure lucrative proposi¬ 
tion today than getting into uniform 
to do duty for the nation. Poor work¬ 
ing conditions and low salaries are 
' undoubtedly factors that put off 
young talent. While it may not be 
possible for the government to treat 
an lAF pilot flying a Rs 30-crore 
I Mirage-2000'cnparwiththemanaging 
■^lirector of a Rs 30-crore firm, surely 
'It can give him a beuer deal. 

I But what is of greater concern is 
the sordid tale of bungling in defence 
j purchases and the greed for kick- 
backs in every big deal. The increas- 
I ing number of accidents involving 
' unproven aircraft and the collusion 
j to effectively block indigenisation of 
: the Indian aircraft industry are some 


able perhaps is a facility where 2S or 
more small strike aircraft carriers 
could converge swiftly. Perhaps mer¬ 
chant naval vessels could also be 
modified for use in times of war. But 
these are options which wouldn’t 
have bailed out the British govern¬ 
ment. 

One could have understood India’s 
willingness to bend over backwards 
to please Mrs Thatcher if she had 
responded positively to India’s re¬ 
quest for sterner treatment to Khalis- 
tani elements operating from British 
soil against India. But there is no 
evidence of any such response from 
the “Iron Lady’’- Twenty-one Libyans 
can be deported from Britain on the 
ground that they are potential terror¬ 
ists. The existing laws in that country 
are good enough for deporting them. 
But when it comes to deporting 
known Sikh terrorists, we are told 
that the laws need to be amended. 
The British government has also not 
shown any inclination to sign an 
extradition treaty with India. What 
then has prompted India to submit 


its national honour so unabashedly at | 
the feet of the British monarch? j 
Surely not the Westland helicop- | 
ters deal. Here, the British have 
given India something that it does 
not really need. The fuel consump¬ 
tion of the Westland choppers is } 
much higher than the hehcoiiers in 
operation in India at present. If 
words alone would have removed the j 
defects and shortcomings in the j 
Westland helicopters,in a short span 
of three months to make it a zero-risk 
factor aircraft, then there would 
have been no controversy over what 
can !iow be called as a "Waste-land” ! 
gift- ' I 

It is a mystery that no less a person ! 
than the Prime Minister Mr Rajiv ! 
Gandhi, has talked openly about the I 
defects in the Westland helicopters ! 
and their being unsuired to Indian | 
requirements. Yet, in three months, 
the government agreed to accept the 
controversial choppers. The question 
that arises is what happened in these j 
three months for the Rajiv Gandhi 
government to change its mihd? | 


i indications of the .sorry state of 
affairs prevailing in this sensitive 
sector of national life. In an age of 
fast flow of information, the defence 
ministry’s overzealousness to put the 
lid on the murky goings-on in the 
name of “secrecy” and "national in¬ 
terest” can be no more than amusing. 

Consider, for instance, our deal¬ 
ings with Bntain. We appear to have 
taken upon ourselves the task of 
bailing out Mrs Thatcher’is govern¬ 
ment by boosting the sagging British 
economy. Why else would we want 
the HMS Hermes aircraft-carrier? 
The vintage vessel is admirably suit¬ 
able for the British National Muesum. 
but, believe it or not, it is actually 
' destined for India which has only 
ijrecently set its eyes on the 2Ist 
'century. The .30-year-old aircraft- 
carrier has had the "on sale” label on 
it for the last five years. But good 
sense prevailed among the more 
knowledgeable buyers. They argued 
that the HMS Hermes would be a 
Sitting duck in the dontext of modern 
warfare. What would be more suit- 
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i Hull.- IS no cvidetKc that the heli- 
topier engine or anything else was 
chunged. 

S imilarly, there has been a great 
deal of talk about India’s light 
combat aircraft (LCA). But the pro¬ 
ject appears doomed from the very 
beginning. Starting off with neither a 
project report nor a feasibility re¬ 
port, the miilti-crore project was 
launched without much thought. And 
we find ourselves developing an en¬ 
gine without knowing anything about 
what the airframe will be like. The 
engine we seek to devehip is the 
Rolls Royce RB-199 which is re¬ 
garded as obsolete elsewhere. 

A look at the time-frame and re- 
.source allocation for developing the 
LCAwillmakeit obvious that they are 
most unrealistic. For, while even de¬ 
veloped countries are investing Rs 
6,000 to 7,000 crores over a ten^year 
period to develop the LCA, India 
wants to achieve the objective by 
inve.sting Rs 1,000 crores in a four- 
year period. This is highly unrealistic 
and shows the lack of thinking that 
has marked inis ill-fated project. 

It is most likely that ultimately the 
country will have to import theLCA 
or go in for foreign collaboration. If 
that be so, why invest even the Rs 
1,000 crores? I am not in favour of 
importing the LCA, but I am putting 
forth this viewpoint only to demons¬ 
trate that foreign powers having a 
deep and vested interest in sabotag¬ 
ing the Indian aircraft industry will 
succeed in scuttling this project too. 


Whai India needs is a basic aircraft 
that can be used both as a trainer and 
a fighter. Taking into consideration 
our technological gap, it is necessary 
that we bridge it by improving gra¬ 
dually upon this basic aircraft. The 
Soviet MiG-21 can be suitably mod¬ 
ified to become an LCA. This can be 
done by using lightweiglit avionics 
and by installing a new wing which 
would be just like in an LCA in terms 
of manoeuvrability and combat 
ability. 

Perhaps it might do the country 
well if the proposal for an advanced 
jet trainer (AJT), now gathering du.st 
in the South Block or Vayu Bhavan, is 
revived, It was a sound proposal but 
some top brass in the defence minis¬ 
try disfavoured it for reasons of their 
own. A fresh look at this proposal 
might show a way out. 

Whether it is “imperial British” or 
“socialist Russia ”, India must man¬ 
ifest its “non-aligned” character by 
being helpful to both. For it is inex¬ 
plicable how India placed an order 
for 100 AN-32s with the Soviet Union 
when that country itself does not use 
this gigantic transport aircraft. In¬ 
deed, Indie was the lone buyer of this 
plane which was demonstrated at the 
Paris Air Show in the late 70s. And 
all intentions of making the plane at 
Kanpur were given up with thegove- 
mment deciding to import its entire 
requirement of 100 AN-32s, 50 of 
which have already arrived in the 
country. 

What is shocking is that a month 
after two AN-32s simply disappeared 


into thin air, the government is still 
clueless about their whereabouts. 
The first AN-32 was lost on its way^? 
from Pathankot to Leh on 22 March 
in the Ladakh region in the Hima¬ 
layas with 20 persons on board. The 
second AN-32 with a crew of seven 
was on its way from the Soviet Union 
to Jamnagar via Oman when it is 
believed to have fallen itno the Ara¬ 
bian Sea on 27 March. 

The most mysterious feature about 
the two missing AN-32s is that in 
both cases the communications 
failed. How this could happen when 
these planes are equipped with good 
avionics is confounding the experts. 
Nobody knows yet what precisely 
happened to the communications sys¬ 
tem before the two aircraft dis¬ 
appeared from the Indian radar 
screens vrithin a week of each other. 

C onsidering that the US Sixth Fleet 
was in Pakistani waters, just ab¬ 
out 200 miles from the flight path of 
the brand new Russian-made aircraft 
heading for India, it is quite possible 
that the wing of a US Tomcat aircraft 
which came alongside the ill-fated 
AN-32 caused it to plunge to its 
doom. Some pilots on ferry missions 
have reported Tomcats flying along-« 
side their aircraft. It may be worth¬ 
while for the government to examine 
this aspect and clear all doubts from 
the minds of the people. 

The government also needs to clar¬ 
ify whether it sought the assistance 
of the US C-130 aircraft in searching 
for the lost Russian transport air- 
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IAF technidaiK smtcing an acro-ensinc; our skilis need upsradini; 


craft. Was the US plane searching for 
the AN-32 or was it looking for one of 
its missing Tomcats? 

I If a structural failure led to the loss 
the first Russian aircraft, could 
"l^hot a similar mishap have been re¬ 
sponsible for the loss of the second 
one also? lAF pilots flying these 
aircraft have complained of a high 
noise level and vibrations in the 
cockpit. It is not yet known if the 
government has taken up this prob¬ 
lem with the Russians. Whatever the 
reasons for losses of the two AN- 
32s—accident or structural failure— 
the possibility of a foreign power 
sabotaging India’s new acquisition 
from the Soviet Union cannot be 
ruled out. 

It is a shocking lapse that the 
government has not conducted any 
investigation into the situation 
obtaining in Muscat, Oman. Nor has 
anyone been arrested. Why this 
lethargy and indifference to lAF 
lives? This is exactly the kind of 
response that breeds discontent in 
the armed services. All talk of impro¬ 
ving the service conditions of de¬ 
fence personnel pales into insignifi¬ 
cance when the government shows 
itself to be so inept and heartless. 

The AN-32S were designed to re¬ 
place the ageing Dakotas, Packets 
and Caribous in the lAF. Codenamed 
‘Cline’ by NATO and named ‘Sutlej’ 
by the lAF, the Russian aircraft was 
to be the mainstay of the medium- 
haul transport fleet of the lAF. Ten 
types of medium transport aircraft of 
both Soviet and Western origin were 
evaluated by the lAF and the choice 
fell on the “robust and reliable” 
AN-.32. 

The government has of now turned 
down the demand for grounding AN- 
32s pending the inquiry into the 
crashes. So far, the crash site re¬ 
mains unknown. Neither the aircraft 
nor their wreckage has been found so 
far. 

This brings us to the related issue: 
what in the last five years has the 
government done to cut down the 
rate of accidents in the lAF? Already, 
more than Rs 1,000 crores has been 
lost in crashes. Unfortunately, the 
report of the Committee on Flight 
Safety headed by, Air Marshal Denis 
La Fontaine (now the chief of air 
staff) has been kept under a veil of 
secrecy. The reports of the numerous 
courts of inquiry which have investi- 
. gated lAF plane crashes are also 
confidential. The nation has a right 
to know what is being done to tone 
op matters as the issue involves the 
preparedness of the lAF to defend 
the nation. 

'Hiere were at least eight lAF 
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plane crashes reported in 1984 kill¬ 
ing nine airmen. In 1985, over a 
dozen aircraft and two helicopters 
crashed killing six pilots and 15 villa¬ 
gers. The I.a Fontaine Committee 
examined 262 accidents, major and 
minor, which occurred between 1977 
and February 1983. Quite a few air 
crashes have reportedly been attri¬ 
buted to “human error” and “indisci¬ 
pline ”,both causative factors neces¬ 
sitating a fresh look at existing sys¬ 
tems for training and motivating 
pilots and keeping up their morale. 

Bird hits have also led to a number 
of accidents. Though this issue has 
been discussed in the Rajya Sabha, it 
is unfortunate that the government 
has done precious little to reduce the 
incidence of bird hits—neither have 
chemical bird repellants been im¬ 
ported nor steps taken to ensure that 
garbage, carcasses and chunks of 
meat are not thrown in the vicinity of 
airfields. 

One has high expectations from 
lAF chief La Fontaine, especially 
when he is working with the minister 
of state for defence, Mr Arun Singh, 
and defence secretary S.K. Bhatna- 
gar. They have the potential to im¬ 
prove matters greatly. One would 
like them to take up, for instance, the 
lAF bucket which has remained vir¬ 


tually stagnant. A large part of the 
budget goes into buying equipment 
and very little is left for providing 
lAF personnel a better quality of life. 
It is in this component of the lAF 
budget that stagnation has to be 
done away with. 

Again, if one takes a look at the 
technicians and engineering staff in 
tbe lAF, one gets the feeling that the 
best available talent is not entering 
this service. The government is on 
record admitting such deficiencies in 
the engineering section of the lAF. 
The questions that arise are: can our 
sophisticated aircraft, combat or 
non-combat, be left at the mercy of 
technicians whose skills need up¬ 
grading? More important, why is it 
that the lAF cannot attract the best 
talent for itself? 

It is imperative that we stop mak¬ 
ing purchases that are disapproved 
by the service personnel who ulti¬ 
mately have to run the show, and 
that we also stop the present buying 
spree and instead go in for consolida¬ 
tion. Only then can the armed forces 
be strengthened. If we fail, the base 
will begin to show cracks sooner than 
later. And that is something the 
nation can ill-afford at a time when 
the international security environ¬ 
ment is so bleak and discouraging. 
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Kerala’s Dis-United Front , 

> . . .. - - - ■■ 

The machinations of chief minister Karunakaran have landed him in a tight corner 

T he United Democratic Front 
(UDF) government in Kerala 
which celebrated its fourth 
anniversary on 24 May is neither 
united nor democratic nor even a 
government. It is a conglomeration of 
caste, communal and pressure 
groups rigged up on a common plat¬ 
form of sharing the spoils of office. 
The sooner it is got rid of, lock, stock 
and barrel, the better it is for the 
people of Kerala. With its prospects 

f of another term sealed by the long- 

suffering people, the constituent 
partners in the UDF are determined 
to hang together for as long as they 
can, unmindful of the indignities and 
insults heaped on one by another. 
Though the Marxist-led opposition 
Left Democratic Front (LDF) has 
been in a position to pull down the 
UDF government almost from its 
inception, its hands were stayed by 
the CPI(M) general secretary. E.M. 
Sankaran Namboodiripad, who 
wanted it to “rot, stink and wither 
away”. And that is just what is hap¬ 
pening now with K. Karunakaran, 
the Congress(I) chief minister and 
presiding deity of the UDF, engaged 
in a series of steps whiclt have been 
erroneously termed as an “image 
building” exercise. 

Any image building, if such a thing 
is possible of a decaying institution, 
must begin with the stepping down of 
Karunakaran, who, during the last 
four years of his stewardship as chief 
minister, has been involved in more 
scandals than all his cabinet col¬ 
leagues put together. From his 
mysterious missions to Bombay to 
bail a Malayali businessman out of 
his troubles to giving a ride in a naval 
helicopter to a shady character cal¬ 
led Anto and giving him a licence to 
manufacture alcohol from tapioca, 
his copybook as chief minister is full 
of sufficient misdemeanors to land 
him in Poojapura (what Tihar i$ to 
Delhi, Poojapura is to Trivand nuu 
But he chose, having ohtatped 
concurrence of the Coii®^^')' 
command, to tinker .w^-Ihe pbrP 
fohos of the lesaer'tnortals in his 
cabinet in the mistaken hope that it 
would make hie ministry shine like 
me shoes Slirjit Singh Barnala had 
polishp^.|ii the Golden Temple abd 
the gurdwaras in Punjab to 

_^ ■ "— - atone for his sins of omission anjjl 
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commtssion. 

Instead of introspection, Karuna- 
karan meddled with the portfolios of 
K. Vyalar Ravi and K.M. Mani, 

' finance minister, and almost Came 
B;Cropper. vyalat Ravi’s record as 
home minister did not regenerate tA 
the level of Karunakaran’s in the C; 
Achutha Menon ministry in the 
Seventies. One singular act for which 
Karunakaran would be remembered 
long after the people have forgotten 
his achievements or lack of it as chief 
minister, was the murder of young 
Rajan, a student of the Regional 
Engineering College in Trichur, at 
the hands of the police and the 
manner in which he, as the then 
home minister, hushed it up. Ravi’s 
innings as home minister did not 
leave such skeletons in the cupboard. 
His only crime, if it can be called a 
crime, was the leading role he played 
in toppling the LDF ministry of E.K. 
Nayanar, and literally resurrecting 
Karunakaran from his political 
graveyard. 

Karunakaran’s first tenure as chief 
minister in 1977 lasted exactly four 
weeks. It floundered on the Rajan 
case, and the press had even written 
his political obituary. After the 
second Congress split of 1978, A.K. 
Antony and his dedicated followers, 
among whom was Ravi, trod a sepa¬ 
rate path and latched on to the LDF 
wagon which was voted to power 
with an overwhelming majority. But 
the Marxists never took kindly to 
Ravi. Though he was given a ticket to 
contest the 1980 l..ok Sabha elections 
by the LDF, it saw to it that he did 
not make it. Incensed by the bet¬ 
rayal, Ravi succeeded in persuading 
not only Anwtny but also the Kerala 
Congress factiitn ied by K.M. Mani to 
pull out of the LDF and bring down 
the Nayanar ministry. But for Ravi’s 
role, Karunakaran would have re¬ 
mained the honourable leader of the 
opposition in the Kerala Assembly. 


It was Karunakaran’s sense of jus¬ 
tice and fairplay that he singled out 
Ravi and Mani, the two main 
architects of his political rehabilita¬ 
tion, for humiliation in the recent 
cabinet reshuffle. Other changes 
were minor and of no consequence. 
While Mani willingly offered to “sac¬ 
rifice” finance, provided H- Balkrish- 
1 na Pillai, former electricity minister 
^ belonging to the Kerala Cogress, was 
reinstated, Ravi warned of quitting if 
’ home was taken avray from him. In 
his typical bravado, Karunakaran 
said resignation would amount to 
ib4iscipline and warned Ravi that 
Pranab Mukherjee's fate might be- 

■■■■■ . . .' ' ■' « — ■ 


R avi stuck to his guns and made 
Karunakaran eat humble pie. Oo- 
men Chandy, convenor of the liaison 
committee, supreme policy-making 
body of the UDF, and another lieute¬ 
nant of Antony, put in his papers 
with K.P. Nooruddin, forest minister, 
and P.K. Velayudhan, community de¬ 
velopment minister, also of the 
Antony Congress, threatening to fol¬ 
low suit. Fourteen out of the 35- 
member Congress(l) Legislature Par¬ 
ty belonging to the Antony faction, 
including V.M..^udheeran, Speaker 
of the Assembly, held a secret con¬ 
clave at the residence of Ravi and a 
decision was taken that they would 
resign their Assembly membership 
two at a time to avoid giving the 
impression of collective action. 

Exit of the 14 MLAs would be 
sufficient to pull down the Karuna¬ 
karan ministry. When news ofthe 
action plan reached Karunakaran, 
courtesy the intelligence wing of the 
police, the chief minister panicked. 
He did not even have the courage to 
forward Ravi’s resignation letter to 
the Governor. Instead, he rushed to 
New Delhi in sack cloth and ashes 
and camped there for four days when 
he should have been busy in Trivan¬ 
drum preparing for the fourth 
anniversary celebrations, a rare 
event in Kerala where the average 
life span of a ministry is only 30 
months. His pleadings with Arjun 
Singh AICC{I) vice-president, and 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, to pull 
his chestnuts out of the fire, brought 
about a temporary truce. Under its 
terms, Karunakaran will have the 
satisfaction of forwarding Ravi’s res¬ 
ignation letter to the Governor. Once 
tempers cool, Ravi will be reinducted 
into the cabinet as finance minister. 

Unlike the late lamented Y.B. Cha- 
van, who was made to wait for 
months on end at the footsteps of the 
Cungress(l) for his “homecoming”, 
the Antony Congress was given a red 
carpet treatment when it opted for 
merger in November 1982. It was 


Oowm Chandy 



then generally believed that Indira 
Gandhi would make Antony the 
KPCC(I) president and rebuild the 
party in Kertda to pose a challenge to 
the CPl(M) Karunakaran, however, 
had different ideas. If the erstwhile 
Antony men were eliminated from 
key positions, he could become the 
unchallenged leader of the Congres- 
5(1) in the state. Through careful 
manipulations, he packed the 
KPCC(I) and its feeder organisa¬ 
tions, including the youth and stu¬ 
dent wings of the party, wiHi his 
cronies. 

J ust as Karunakaran was getting 
over his problems with the Antony 
faction of his party, the Kerala Con¬ 
gress had decided to strike again. 

The party’s secretariat, meeting in 
Trivandrum on the eve of the 
; anniversary celebrations, reiterated ^ 
that the return of Balakrishna Piilai 
into the cabinet was not negotiable. 
Pillai had to quit following his “Get¬ 
tysburg” address last June in Cochin 
wherein he advocated a “Punjab 
model” agitation in Kerala to secure 
the state’s legitimate dues from the 
centre. The High Court, after passi^ 
an adverse remark during the admis¬ 
sion of a quo warranto petition 
against Pillai, which enabled Karu¬ 
nakaran to seek his resignation, had 
absolved him of the charge of making 
a seditious speech. Karunakaran was . 
reluctant to take Pillai back into his 
cabinet for fear of revolt by his own 
partymen. While maintaining that 
the issue was a legal one, he referred 
the matter to Rajiv Gandhi, thereby 
conceding that the decision would be 
political. The Kerala Congress, 
smarting under the loss of finance, is 
also capable of pulling down the 
UDF government. 

While the inter-party and intra¬ 
party squabbles are gaining momen¬ 
tum, a Hindu backlash is sweeping 
the state. The last four years of the 
Karunakaran administration have 
been a period of pampering the Mus¬ 
lim and Christian communities so 
that the Congressd) could have a 
foothold in Kerala. Its loss would 
reduce the Congressd) to yet another 
r^ional party, with its sway res¬ 
tricted to the Hindi belt. The consti¬ 
tuent partners in the UDF are only 
too aware of the predicament of the 
Omgress(I) while making unreason¬ 
able demands on Karunakaran. 
Appeasement of the communal and 
caste forces would only weaken the ^ 
Congress(I) further, time has 
cooie for the AlCC(l) leadership to 
maice a dispassionate reappraisal of 
its Kffala policy. 
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Facing the Firing %|iiad 


The government’s plans to build a missile base in Baliapal ofBalasore district, 
Orissa, has led to a wave of public resentment 


I t was a hero’s welcome that Prof. 
Madhu Dandavate, the Janata 
Party leader, received all along as 
he travelled through the Baliapal 
area in Balasore district of Orissa. 
Thousands of people lined his route 
waving flags and blowing conch 
shells while many more gathered to 
listen to him. 

The 70,000-odd people of Baliapal 
are desperately trying to frustrate 
the government’s plan to construct a 
rocket-testing range in their area. 
They looked upon Dandavate as their 
saviour. The fertile fields of Baliapal 
is the centre of a raging political 
controversy with Madhu Dandavate 
declaring that the “missile base can 
only be constructed over my dead 
body,” and Orissa chief minister J.B. 
Patnaik asking his partymen to pre¬ 
pare themselves to face the chal¬ 
lenge of the opposition campaign. 

The residents of Baliapal are today 
a desperate lot, vainly trying to de¬ 
fend their fields from the clutches of 
the government. Madhu Dandavate 
was the first opposition leader to 
visit their area and they all rallied 
behind him to voice their protest. 
Earlier, the residents requested the 
Prime Minister and the chief minis¬ 
ter to tour their area> but their 


appeals fell on deaf ears. J.B. Pat¬ 
naik visited Balasore district in the 
second week of May, but gauging the 
mood of the people of Baliapal, 
avoided a tour of the area. 

But the brave people of Baliapal 
have not resigned to their fate and 
the battle is far from over. In fact, 
Madhu Dandavate’s visit on 18 May 
marked the beginning of a long strug¬ 
gle to “defend their birthplace”. It 
was an emotional upsurge as the 
Janata leader, accompanied by his 
wife Promila Dandavate, visited vil¬ 
lage after village. Slogans like "we 
are not afraid of death”, and “we will 
fight to the end”, rent the air. 

Most of the 170-square km area of 
Baliapal, where the defence project 
is proposed to be located, is a fertile, 
lush-green belt, rich in agriculture 
and fisheries. Paddy, pulses, ground¬ 
nuts, chillies and betel leaves are 
grown in plenty. Cashew, coconut 
and mango add to the prosperity of 
the area situated at the confluence of 
the Subarnarekha river and the Bay 
.of Bengal. Fishing is another major 
traditional source of livelihood of the 
villagers. The estimated 12,000 fami¬ 
lies inhabiting the area, which forms 
part of north Balasore were a happy 
and contented lot till the announce- 



Large crowds at Kirtania vUlage y(rice (b«ir proiaits Madim Dandavate 


meiit of the proposal to set up the 
defence project. Said an angry Sgtish 
Adhikari of Chandaneswar, “We can 
provide a job to Rajiv Gandhi iti our 
land if he craves for it. Why is he 
bent upon reducing us to beggars?” 

The determination of the people of 
Baliapal to oppose the setting up of 
the defence unit is reflected in the 
formation of a resistance committee 
comprising all sections of the peo¬ 
ple—politicians, intellectuals, 
women, youths and students. The 
committee has been organising a 
series of agitational programmes, 
such as rallies, padayatras and gher- 
aos. The main opposition party, the 
Janata, which has been playing the 
leading role in the popular move¬ 
ment, has announced that it will hold 
a rally of .80,000 people at the district 
headquarter town of Balasore on S 
June. On the same day the collecto- 
rate would also be gheraoed. 

The feeling of helplessness among 
the local people has crystallised into 
anger following the publication of a 
notification for acquisition of land 
for the project. The district collector, 

I.C. Das, and some other officials who 
visited Baliapal in March, were gher¬ 
aoed from early afternoon to well 
past midnight and forced to walk 
several kilometres. The people said 
that they were determined to resist 
the entry of government officials into 
their area. Activists of the resistance 
committee even said that they would 
screen outsiders at different points 
before allowing them to enter their 
villages. 

The first vvarning bells against the 
defence project was sounded by Dr 
Harekrushna Mahtab, former chief 
minister of Orissa, who announced at 
a news conference in November 1985 
that there was a distinct possibility 
of “bloodshed” if the government 
imposed its decision on the people. 
Soon followed the declaration by the .j 
firebrand former Janata legislator, 
Gadadbar Giri, that the project could 
be implemented “only over my corp¬ 
se". Even the reputed historian and 
former vice-chancellor of Utkal Uni¬ 
versity, Prof. Manmathnath Das, hat 
declared that he would start a satyefp ' 
eaha if the project was not dropp^;. ' 
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T he Congress(l) politicians have 
been playing hide-and-seek with 
the residents of Baliapal. The people 
have not yet been told about the 
details of the project despite their 
repeated demands. Neither the 
Prime Minister nor the chief minister 
or any other minister has responded; 
to the popular appeal to undertake a 
tour of the area. J.B. Patnaik simply 
ignored Biju Patnaik’s challenge to 
him to “convince the people about 
the need for such a project at Baliap- 
al”. Prof. Dandavate, who had led a 
delegation to the Prime Minister in 
March this year, has accused the 
centre of going back up upon its 
promise on the issue. He told news¬ 
men at Bhubaneswar that Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi had asked the members of the 
delegation to “do your homework” 
by way of consulting expert opinion 
on the question of finding an alterna¬ 
tive site for the project. When re¬ 
quested to visit Baliapal to assess the 
mood of the people, the PM had 
assured them that he would go there 
“if necessary”. As the Janata leaders 
were “on the job” of consulting ex¬ 
perts on alternative sites, the minis¬ 
ter of state for defence, Arun Singh, 
called the Orissa leaders, including 
J.B. Patnaik and Biju Patnaik, to a 
meeting in Delhi only to discuss the 
problems of rehabilitation of the peo¬ 
ple to be displaced from Baliapal. 
The opposition leaders quit the meet¬ 
ing when they found Arun Singh had 
a “closed mind” on the matter. 

The chief minister, J.B. Patnaik, 
has taken an ambiguous stand on the 
issue. He has never been categorical 
in his views on the location of the 
project and has avoided a commit¬ 
ment on the subject in public. There 
are many who think that the CM has 
misled the people since during the 
last Assembly elections he had 
assured the people of Baliapal that 
they would not be evicted from their 
land. To add to the confusion, the 
chief minister is reported to have 
instructed Judhisthir Jena, one of 
the two Congress(I) MLAs from 
Baliapal, to “be with the people” and 
oppose the central government’s de¬ 
cision in the Assembly and outside it. 
Asked about his stand, Jena told 
Sunday that as the representative of 
the people of his constituency, he 
was opposed to the defence project 
in view of the “prevailing sentiment 
of the peopled; But “as a disciplined 
soldier of the party" he would have 
to swport the proposal “under a 
whip . He tried to draw a parallel 
between his stand on the Baliapal 
issue and Arif Mohammad Khan’s 
stand on the Muslim Women Bill. 

. The other Congressfl) legislator of 
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' ‘ICuddu, a Janata 

/eader froth $aki^ore district and, 
formen minmilt of state for exter 
ital.affairs, is among those who gre 
opposing thh setting up of the 
, national fh^er,rearrange at Baliap¬ 
al J$xc^ts itom his interview: 

n. Why dp you oppose the pmp- 
Hfosed defence project at 

Baliapal? 

A; Because it will displace more ; 
than One lakh people to begirt with. 
Later oh, half of Batasore and 
Mayurbhanj districts will come in 
its orbit, displacing about ten lakh 
peopled This area is thickly popu¬ 
lated and agriculturally prosper¬ 
ous., The farmers produce and ex¬ 
port more than Ifs 700 crores of 
goods such as betel leaf, coconut, 
cashew, oilseeds, jute, rice, wheat 
and fish. Our contention is that a 
project should benefit the people. 
But here is a case where a large 
number of people will be displaced 
and a pro.sperous area will be 
turned into a ddserti 

Q: Can you suggest an alternative 
site? 

A: ,We met Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi on 20 March in a delega¬ 
tion; Finally,it was agreed that he 
would consider suggestions given 
by us on any alternative site. Achor- 
dingly, we entrusted the task of 
consulting the experts to Madhu 
Dandavate, who was leading our 
delegation, When we were on the 
I job, Arun Singh, minister of state 
I for defence, invited us for a disois- 
U..'... .. , 


.sioin on the rehabilitation problems; 
,We. told him that the discussion 
should centre on finding out anv 
alternative site as decimd. at a 
meeting with the Prime Minister,' 
During this discussion, in ,the pre¬ 
sence of the chief minister, |.B. 
Patnaik, it was found that fivp 'tb . 
seven other sites Were, avaU^bW 
where the project could be looted : 
with nominal human displacement 
and negligible destruction 
erty. These places were Dwaraksi;’ " 
Kanyakumari, Stiharikota, AndliiK;’ 
man and Nicobar Lslands, l^kshad*';-; 
weep, Sagar Islands and Saifbhaya.! 
in Orissa. Though the government 
agreed, that the project could be 
located at one of these places, they 
raised objections on some technical . 
or financial grounds. We found rhsd 
Arun Singh and the defence advi$> 
er, Mr Arunachalam, had closed, 
their minds and appeared pre¬ 
determined on tne issue. We, Biju, 
Patnaik and myself, left the mee& ' 
ing in protest. 

Q: What are you going to do if the 
government goes ahead with the 
project? ’ 

A; The people are determined to; 
build up a strong resistance, move-. 
ment against it and it may 
proportions of another Bardoli.,! 
movement. The people wiH,yesi^ 
eviction by offering saiyagfafte. 11: 
there is violence and blrtodliied, 
the government will, be solely.re-, ; 
sponsible for it. , . , , 

Interviewed if Manda.P, Mantbi ' 


the area, Mrs Umarani Patra has, 
after a lot of vacillation offered to 
resign from the state Assembly. She 
has written a letter to the Prime 
Minister stating that she would haye 
no other alternative but to quit her 
membership of the Legislature and 
stand by the people if the decision on 
the project is not withdrawn. 

For the present the people of 
Baliapal have enough reasons for 
worry. They haye been kept in the 
dark about the rehabilitation mea¬ 
sures. No site for their resettlement 
has yet been selected; nor have the 
details of the ridiabilitation scheme 


been made public. The people are 
also ignorant about the rate of com* 
pensation to be given to them. The 
opposition leaders, including the 
Congress(I) MLA, Mrs Patra, have 
expressed serious doubts about the 
centre’s assurance that the areaorigi- 
nally earmarked for acquisition 
would be reduced and that the far¬ 
mers would be allowed to cultivate 
their lands in parts of the project 
area. They feel that it is a ploy, to 
a^uage the hurt feelings of the peo¬ 
ple of Baliapal so that the project can 
be smoothly implemented. 
tmede P. Nande 
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Eye of the Needle 


Eye camps run by charitable organisations are nothing more than money-spinners, 
with an utter disregard for the patients’condition. In an eye camp run by the 
Lions Club ofKhurja many people lost their eyesight. Milap Chand Dandia reports 


££ ^^peration Blinding.” That 
■■ ■ I just about sums up the eye 
[ J camp organised by the loc- 
Lion.s Club at Khurja, 
Uttar Pradesh, on 21 April. More 
than 100 operations on patients suf¬ 
fering from various eye ailments, 
mostly cataract, were performed by a 
team of doctors from the Sahai Nurs¬ 
ing Hume of Jaipur in the camp. 
More than half the patients de- 
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I A victim of the e>« camp 

j veloped sepsis after the operations, 
I suffering severe pain and a heavy 
I discharge of pus and blood from the 
, eyes. None of them may be able to 
I see again. 

.Sahai Nursing Home is a hundred- 
bed, private hospital set up by a 
couple. Dr R.M, Sahai and his wife, 
Ur Madhuri ,Sahai. a few years ago. 
'Ihf out-patienrs at this hospital are 
: lie,tied free of cost The couple claim 


that they devote most of their time in 
■rendering their services at the free 
eye camps organised by various char¬ 
itable institutions and international 
organisations like the Rotary and 
Lions clubs. Not only the doctor 
couple but their staff too provide 
honorary service for “mitigating the 
sufferings of the ailing population in 
these camps”. 

Dr Sahai maintains that, after per¬ 
forming the operations, and leaving 
behind two doctors, he and his team 
left Khurja the same evening for 
Moradabad where another eye camp 
was already scheduled for the next 
day. He claims that his team per¬ 
formed 450 operations at Moradabad 
on 22 April. It was then that the news 
arrived that many of his patients 
operated upon at Khurja had de¬ 
veloped eye complications. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr Sahai, a “team of six 
persons" then immediately rushed to 
Khurja. The next day, accompanied 
by twenty others. Dr Sahai returned 
to Khurja “to help the stationed 
staff” there. Every patient was ex¬ 
amined thoroughly on 23 and 24 
April and “after providing them 
‘reasonable’ relief 1 left for Sardhana 
where another eye camp was sche¬ 
duled for 26 April. My staff stayed 
back at Khurja to provide the pa¬ 
tients all po$.sible relief and medical 
assistance." 

But matters did not end there. 
When Dr Sahai went to Kota for 
another eye camp on 28 April, a 
message was sent to him from Khurja 
again. It was then, .said Dr Sahai, that 
“I took a flight artd rushed to Khurja 
where I examined all the patients 
operated upon in the eye camp. La¬ 
ter, a few patients turned up at my 
hospital too in Jaipur on 30 April and 
1 May. They were given treatment 
and their condition became ‘reason¬ 
able’, He goes on to say that on 2 May 
“1 left for Rome along with Dr (Mrs) 
Madhuri Sahai and three other doc¬ 
tors of my hospital to participate in 
the International Conference of 
Ophthalmologists. A message was 
sent to rile there about the serious 
condition of some of the patients 
treated at Khurja hospital and that 
some of them had arrived at Jaipur. I 


returned to Jaipur on 8 May. I ex¬ 
amined the patients, gave them 
treatment and after their becoming 
‘reasonable’, they returned to 
Khurja.” 

By ‘reasonable’, Dr Sahai means 
that the infection was controlled, and 
the pus and blood discharge and the 
pain considerably reduced. But the 
fact is that most of the victims had 
lost their vision forever. Many of 












the loss is Irreparable 

them had already lost one eye. Over 
50 patients who had been operated 
upon at the Khurja eye camp had 
come to Jaipur for treatment be¬ 
tween 6 and 9 May. There were also a 
few victims of sepsis from Morada¬ 
bad. In all probability this is the first 
time that infections on such a large 
scale have occurred in any camp 
where Dr Sahai has performed opera¬ 
tions. But such instances are not 
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wanting. 

Organising free eye camps has be- 
\ come an obsession nowadays with 
charitable organisations in our coun- 
/ try which claim that they hold these 
camps to mitigate the sufferings of 
the poor people. Even Dr Sahai 
claims that he and his staff provide 
free service at these camps. He does 
not charge anything from the orga¬ 
nisers of the eye camps for the pro¬ 
fessional services rendered by him 
and meets the expenses of his staff 
from his own earnings. 

In reality, neither the organisers of 
the camp nor Dr Sahai are doing any 
charity. On the contrary, free eye 
camps have become major money- 
spinners for both the organisers and 
the doctors. It is alleged that most of 
the doctors, including Dr Sahai, 
charge Rs 40 per operation from the 
organisers of free camps under the 
guise of expenses on medicines, cot¬ 
ton, bandages, spectacles, etc. But 
these accessories hardly cost ten 
rupees per head. This means that 
they make a net saving of at least Rs 
30 per operation. D^ Sahai told Sun¬ 
day that he had operated upon 117 
patients in Ganganagar, Rajasthan, 
on 18 April, 100 on 21 April at 
Khurja, 450 on 22 April at Morada- 
^ bad, 100 on 26 April at Sardhana 
near Meerut and 56 on 28 April at 
Kota. 

The more the operations, the more 
the earnings. That is why doctors try 
to operate upon maximum number of 
patients at these camps, with utter 
disregard for medical standards. Dr 
Sahai allegedly performed a phe¬ 
nomenal 13,000 operations at 81 eye 
camps this year. According to the 
norms set for free eye camps, a 
patient should not be discharged 
from a camp until four days after the 
operation and must oe kept under 
constant supervision during this 
period. Dr Sahai, therefore, ought to 
have been busy in the camps. This 
was not the case because he dis¬ 
charged the patients the same day 
only a few hours after their opera¬ 
tion. This has resulted in a large 
number of infection cases leading to 
total loss of eyesight. An ophthalmo¬ 
logist in the SMS Hospital at Jaipur 
told Si.’NDA\' that a dodtor could hard¬ 
ly operate upon 25 to 30 patients in a 
day. Performing more operations 
' than that causes fatigue and there is 
always a danger of doctors making 
careless mistakes. But in these eye 
camps, the effort is always on per¬ 
forming the maximum number of 
operations. This naturally affects the 
quality of operations. To add to that, 
the services of unqualified staff are 



Dr Sahai and his team performing an eye operation at a camp 


requisitioned. At Khurja, the two 
doctors left behind to take care of 
the patients were not ophthalmolog¬ 
ists. One of them was an orthopaedist 
and the other a dentist. 

T he Royal Commonwealth Society 
(RCS), London, provides monetary 
help in organising free eye camps 
under its Eyesight Conservation 
Programme. (In India the RCS has its 
office at Bombay.) It gives an aid of 
Rs 60 for a cataract operation and Rs 
1.50 per outdoor patient. The stipula¬ 
tions are: the camps should be orga¬ 
nised by some reputed charitable 
institution; qualified doctors .should 
perform the operations and that the 
patient must be kept in the camp for 
four days for post-operative care. 
Grants also come'from an organisa¬ 
tion called Operation Eyesight Uni¬ 
versal (OEU), Calgary, Canada. The 
OEU gives grants at the rate of ten 
dollars per operation and the OEU 
has, in fact, set aside an annual 
budget to the tune of Rs four lakhs 
for Jaipur alone. The central govern¬ 
ment provides financial assistance 
for arranging such eye camps. The 
sum earmarked for Rajasthan is Rs 
50 lakhs per annum. To avail them¬ 
selves of the financial assistance 
from these institutions, the organis¬ 
ers are required to produce a certifi¬ 
cate from the doctor about the num¬ 
ber of patients treated and opera¬ 
tions conducted at a particular eye 
caftip. But, hardly any of the charit¬ 
able organisations in Jaipur^—be it 
the Rotary, the Lions, the Inner 
Wheel or the jayeeqs—seeks aid 


from the stare government or the 
OEU. 

Bhanwar I.al Baid. the central 
secretary of Jaipur Calgary Charit¬ 
able Eye Hospital and Re.search Cen¬ 
tre Trust, who is in charge of the 
OEU funds, told Svnday that for the 
past few years, most of their funds 
remained unutilised since the va¬ 
rious service organisations stopped 
coming to them for aid, because “we 
insist on physical verification of the 
statements submitted by these orga¬ 
nisations”. On the other hand, the 
RCS does not have any such system 
for scrutinising the numbei of opera¬ 
tions performed and claims of dura¬ 
tion of the eye camps. Interestingly, 
the aid provided by the OEU is 
almost double that given by the RCS. 
The organisers find it easy to man¬ 
ipulate the number of patients tre¬ 
ated and operated upon while ap 
plying to the RCS so that false certili- 
cates of four-dav camps are issued 
even if they have not been held. 

The matter does not stop here. 'I’he 
cleverer office-bearers of these ser 
vice organisations make use of these 
camps to raise funds for their day-to- 
day activities. They persuade some 
individual or a charitable trust to get 
an eye camp organised in their name. 
The camp is announced on behalf of 
that particular person or tiust and 
\vhen the camp is over, the organisa¬ 
tion obtains the financial aid of Rs 60 
per operation from the RCS. The 
only one who incurs a loss is the 
patient undergoing the operation. 
Often they leave with their eyes 
damaged for good. 








Advanced iechiioJogy is not being utilised to combat the drought raging 
in Gujarat ond’Maharashtrai reports Oiga Tellis 


A recurring phenomenon, 
drought has been and still is 
one of the world’s greatest mys¬ 
teries, according to climatt^og- 
ist Ivan Tannehill. Technologically 
advanced nations are no longer 
plauged by this age-old scourge. 
Heavy investment in engineering 
projects—big and small dams, reser¬ 
voirs, etc.—has helped them check 
widespread evils of drought. Howev- 
. er, in India it is a different story. It is 
not always the lack of sophisticated 
technology that is the reason behind 
the failure to control drought. This is 
particularly true in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat—two of India’s richest and 
technologically most advanced states 
have been reeling under the effects 
of a severe water shortage. 

In Maharashtra, for 12 years since 
the late V.P. Naik was chief minister 
of the state, various governments 
have been talking about the 44 
drought-prone areas in the state. But 
besides identification of the 44 areas, 
little has been done to bring back a 
touch of green to the scorched earth. 
This year officials claim that severe 
water scarcity plagues 7,855 villages 
in 18 districts of Maharashtra. De¬ 
spite the gravity of the situation, the 
government has cut down on the 
Employment Guarantee Scheme 
(EGS). In March 1986 there were 
6,57,500 workers on the EGS rolls, 
now this figuie has decreased to 
6,10,170. In the parched Pathardi 
taluka, of the 48.053 labourers who 
registered their names for employ¬ 
ment only about 10.000 were pro¬ 
vided jobs for a month. 

A report, specially prepared for 
Sunday by Sushil Mahadeshwar of 
the Lok Shashihaq Sanghatana, re¬ 
veals that since 1972, except for a 
few years, the majority of peasants 
from the villages have had to find 
work for a part of the year because of 
the poor yield from the land—an 
average of one quintal per acre, 
instead of the normal 12 quintals per 
acre of irrigated land. Work on the 
landlord’s farm is available only 
tvdce a year for a period of 15 to 20 
days, A day’s hard work from sunrise 
to sunset yields a measly Rs five. The 
farmers rarely receive the money 
allotted by the government for mak¬ 
ing wells deeper unless they bribe 


officials at every kage. 

Nivrutli Vaidav Rajguru, a peasant 
of a backward community of DighoV 
owns ll acres of rocky land- Ten 
years ago after much effort he was 
granted, a loan of Rs 2,(M)Qi.fDr build-:*' 
ing a well. He worked hard” and 
struck water. For having utilised the 
money prdperly Rajguru got a sub- 
sidy of Rs .500 on the loan. To make 
his vyell deeper he ai^lied for, a 
larger loan, but.it was refused., The 
simple peasant, however, was not to 
be put off so easily. .While he con¬ 
tinued his earnest appeals for the 
loan, he also found work as a labour¬ 
er. Last year he was told by a con¬ 
cerned officer that he could not be 
granted a loan to deepen his well but 


Pipes being laid to .supply water to Jamnagar 


he could be given a loan to set up a 
2000-foot pipeline from, a water 
source to his field. Rajguru accepted 
the offer. He was then asked* to file a 
formal application and submit cer-' 
tificates from the cooperative bank, 
the nationalised, bank^ the coopera-. 
tive society’s chairman, etc. along 
with it. ■ , 

E ach of these, certificates costshim 
Rs 100, for he'had to.bribe officials 
to obtain them. He mortgaged some 
of his utensils for raising this money. 
Regular visits to concerned officials 
followed his application. But despite 
his efforts, he was recently told that 
his papers were lost and that he 
should make a fresh application. Ra- 
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jguru IS a broken man now. He does 
not have the money to bnbe and 
obtain a new set of papers But he 
cannot afford to give up Hi$ 
attempts to secure water for his land 
must continue Unless his fields are 
watered he will not be able to sup¬ 
port his family of 12 

Khumbarwastdi, a village of 26 
families at the foot of a small hill in 
Pamer taluka, was honoured vfith a 
visit by Rajiv Gandhi For two weeks 
before the visit officials worked hard 
to dress up the hamlet The mud road 
was widened for the PM’s car but 
nothing was done to alleviate the 
plight of the peasants of Khumbar- 
wasidi, each of whom owns between 
one to two acres with an yield of one 
quintal per acre 

If Maharashtra is a picture of de 
solation, Gujarat holds out hope on 
the technology-for-the-poor front Af¬ 
ter many long years, the Gujarat 
government finally seems to have 
woken up to the urgent need for 
water m Saurashtra and parts of 
northern Gujarat Pipelines have 
been laid over long distances to pro 
vide water to drought stricken areas, 
but much remains to be done to 
alleviate the sufferings of the people 
hit by water scarcity Y N Nanjun- 
diah, chief engineer, Gujarat Water 
Supply and Sewerage Board, Gandhi¬ 
nagar, feels that the rigours of 
drought could be mitigated if the 
government heeded the advice of its 
technical people Instead, even the 
Prime Minister comes and meets the 
clerks and the bureaucrats 

Rajkot, Gujarat, has been in,the 
news lately The severe drought has 
forced the citizens to dig the pave¬ 
ments for water, causing the aty to 
be dotted with pits In 1901, the 
36,000 population of Rajkot had two 
small nvers as sources of water 
nvers Lalpari and Randerda Bunds 
were constructed on both to provide 
storage capacity of 536 million cubic 
feet of water By 1956, the population 
increased to 16 lakhs and the water 
storage facility to 1,676 million cubic 
feet In 1974, construction was 
started on the Nyari Dam At that 
time the population of Rajkot in 
creased to 3 7 lakhs and the city was 
I^ovided with 15 million gallons of 
water through a pipeline from the 
Bader reservoir Interestingly, th|| 
laying of the pipeline was cnticisea 
by those who wanted water to bf 
brought in tankers f 

The city today, has 80 vntlls as well 
as three leservoirs and pipelines as 
water sources Barliet; Rajkot used to 
get 22 gallons of water par day per 
person Today, this figure » down to 
five or six gallons. To tackle the 


crisis, the government claims that its 
tankers, with a capacity of 10,000 
litres each, make 500 trips per day 
over distances ranging fiom 48 km to 
65 km to distribute ten lakh gallons 
per day Another nine lakh gallons 
per day is brought by railroad from 
Gandhinagar, 225 km away 

The soluton to Rajkot’s problem 
would be to connect the city to lakes 
and reservoirs by means of a pipe 
line But neither the pohticians nor 
the bureaucrats understand anything 
about water management For mst 
ance, when the rains failed in Octo 
ber November 1985, the use of water 
should have been‘limited in view of 
the hot summer months ahead The 
Gujarat Water and Sewerage Board, 
an autonomous body set up to tackle 
the drought in the state, held a 
meeting with representatives of the 
Rajkot Municipal Corporation and 
asked them to gradually cut down 
die water supply from 70 lakh gal 
Ions per day to 30 lakh gallons per 
day By this method thev could have 
saved 30 million cubic feet of water 
by December But the municipal cor 
poration elections were due in 
February 1986 and no membei dared 
to risk displeasing the electorate by 
reducing the water supply It was 
only in February when the govern 
ment announced the postponement 
of elections due to drought that the 
corporation seriously considered cut 
tmg down the water supply, but by 
then It was too late Most of the 
nvers had already run dry 

Sixteen districts aijd 12,715 vil 
lages in Gujarat have been affected 
by drou^t Till Mhitth this year the 
government had spent an estimated 
Rs 55.95 crores in relief work, while 
Rs 266.43 crores has been earmarked 
to be spent within 3l July—bv which 
time the rains are eiqsected to arrive 
Meanwhile, life In the dtought-hit 


districts depends on underground 
pipelines, unlike Maharashtra, which 
still relies on bullock carts and lank 
ers for providing water 
Anothei successful scheme to com 
bat drought is the Raniit Sagar Dam 
in Jamnagar, where ihe authorities 
have been able to provide 15 lakh 
gallons per day from a dry dam Ihe 
dam dried last veai and m November 
the citizens were being supplied ua 
ter every alternate dav for 10 rai 
notes In lanuary, when they were 
getting iu!>t one and a half gallons 
per poison per day^ the municipal 
commissionci and the colleCioi orga 
nised the laying ot pipelines between 
Jamnagar and the Fulrar lescrvoir 
and the Panna and basoi Dams The 
64 km pipeline collects water fiom 
64 sources and 1,000 handpumps 
1 he project was completed in March 
and the situation has now eased 
considerably isith 15 lakh gallons per 
dav coming trom this source 
Ihe question now being asked is 
whether the Gujarat Water Supply 
and Sewarage Board will be wound 
up or merged with the health depart 
meni of the govetnment of Gujaiat 
once the tains anive leaving ot pipe 
lines IS a crisis management mea 
sure Will the scieniists, engineeis 
and administrators Uiat the board 
has appointed be given the oppoi tun 
ity to find a long tetm solution to the 
problems of Saurashtra and Kutch^ 
Saurashtra has sea on three sides 
and deseit on the fourth Engineers 
have developed the elect! u dials sis 
process to sweeten the saline water 
and the revet se osmosis process to 
make water potable If both these 
processes aie used rommcrcially 
then Gujarat, tshich has a 1,600 km 
coastline and wheie 25 10 per tent of 
the people live m and areas, might 
be able to combat the evils of 
drought But IS science and technolu 
gv for the pout’ 
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“What I Achieved Through My 
Padyatta Can Never be Undone” 


lanafa Party president Chandra Shekhar told Siwday 


Janata Party president Chandra Shekhar 
is hack in the saddle. Thi\ after he had 
claimed that he wished to step down as party 
president. But Chandra Shekhar, “bowed to 
the wishes of the party" like Rajiv Gandhi 
did when he ^ave up his airlines job to join 
politics or Ramakrishna Hegde did when he 
. was sent back as chief minister of Karnataka 
a week after submitting his resignation 
following the High Court judgment. Yet. in 
many respects Chandra Shekhar is different. 
He seems to have more conviction and 
admits his failures with an honesty few can. 
In this interview to Scsoay Chandra 
Shekhar discusses important issues concern¬ 
ing the nation. Excerpts: 

What new thrust will you give to the 
MManata Party? 

MM A: The present trend (in Indian poli- 
^^tics) is to divert the people’s attention 
to non-issues. Basic issues before the nation 
are lelegated to the backftround. The Janata 
Party will try to bring into focus the basic 
problems that our people are facing and 
unless jrou create an organisational instru¬ 
ment to mobilise the masses, nothing posi¬ 
tive is possible. The Janata Party, if it wants 
to be an alternative, will have to concentrate 
on the fundamental problems facing the 
country and make the people conscious of ! 
these problems. 

Q: This is what the Janata Party was doing 
earlier and... 

A: No, no...the Janata Party came into 
existence at a time when the country was on 
the brink of fascism. At that time the issue 
Was whether we would be able to save 
democracy or not. Many divergent elements 
came into the party without .sharing a com- 
I mon perspective or a vision of India. On 
economic issues, the clarity of mind was not 
there. Nor was there an organisational force 
to back these policies. In that sense the 
Janata Party lacked organisational 
strength... 

Q: What is its present position? 

A: Despite setbacks, the Janata Party has 
been able to keep its core intact. There are 
differences in approach even today but they 
are confined to the people who claim to be 
the leaders. But at the workers’ level, the 
party has a clear perspective. And because 
most Opposition parties are in a bad shape, 
the people are looking towards the Janata 
Party. 1 mu.st admit that this is not a very 
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happy situation. But parties in power don’t 
geteliminated because of the strength of the 
opposition but because of their own weak¬ 
nesses. 

Q; Isn't this a very negative attitude? 

A: No it is not. It is true all over the world. 
Whenever a regime collapses it does so 
because of its internal contradictions...One 
should not always compare the party in the 
opposition with the party in power. You 
should have a strong nucleus, with a clarity 
of vision. Only then can you fill the gap... We 
should not imitate what the Congress is 
doing. We cannot match them. We should try 
to change our arena of struggle instead of 
competing with them. 

Q; What are the chances of the Janata 
Party becoming an alternative to the ruling 
party? 

A; I am very hopeful about it. My assess- 
tnetit is that the present ruling party is not 
going to survive. If democracy is to survive 
in this country the Janata Party has to take 
up the challenge. 1 am hopeful about the 
Janata Party because I am hopeful about the 
future of this country. 

Q: Wouidyou, in your assessment, give the 
present ruling party its full term? 

A: If I had my way I would not allow them 
another month...The way things are happen¬ 
ing, one should not be surprised if the 
collapse comes early. 

Q: Are the differences in your party, over 
personal, or ideological matters.’ Or, are the 
differences over non-issues? 

A: Personal differences, even if there are 
any, do not matter. The other differences 
which exist are not very fundamental. They 
are (JiHefences of priorities of approach. 
Take the case of the Golden Temple. At that 
time I had said that it was very unfortunate 
that the army was being employed and I 
invited criticusm from within my own party. 1 
tried to explain to them the history of the 
country, the tradition of the Golden 
Temple... 

' Q; Maybe leaders of the 21st century do 
not live in the past. They prefer to look 
ahead... 

A: Those who do not want to keep the past 
in mind, are destroyed by history. 

Q: Why is it being felt that there are 
serious differences ^tween Ramakrishna 
Hegde and you? 

A; This feeling has been created by a 
certain section of the press. But there hasn’t 
been a single occasion where Hegde has 
expressed a difference of opinion nor can I 
recollect an instance where 1 have taken 
exception to what Hegde may have said. I i 
don’t know why all this is being said... | 

Q: Maybe because both of you pose a 
serious threat to each other... 

A: 1 have no feeling of competition with 
any person in thy party or with anyone 
outside for that matter. I consider myself a 
very ordinary human being...a political 
taorker. If you dwarf others and claim your- 
, w^lf.to he tall, then that is no height. 

10 ; yesr 'bitt the conflict may be becaush 



I find that he 
(Rajiv Gandhi) 
has a totally 
unemotional 
attitude about 
the country and 
the sufferings of 
the people. A 
person without 
emotions, 
however 
powerful he may 
be, cannot 
identify with the 
people of India. 
Logic, 

computers and 
modem 
technology 
cannot take you 
nearer the 
people 



both of you. are of the same “stature”? 

A: If you are talking of political stature, 
then Hegde is taller because he is chief 
minister of a state. If you are talking of 
physical stature, then 1 am taller than him. 

Q: Bow w6uld you convince the people 
that the Janata Party will not repeat the 
‘1977 fiasco’' as it were? 

A: That is only possible if we take to 
‘grassroots’ work. If people come up and 
become the leaders of the Janata Party, then 
one can guarantee that (the fiasco of) 1977 
will not be repeated. If a group of people 
emerge from the soil and get the. support of 
the masses,'only then will the people be 
convinced. ' 

Q: But people’s support was there in 1977 
and yet... 

A: No, it was not like that. The people’s 
support was to the JP movement and the 
leaders who emerged had nothing to do with 
Jayaprgkash Narain. There was no relation 
between the, two. If JP had given charge of 
the party to the persons who were natural 
leaders of the JP movement, perhaps things 
would have been different. 

Q: Karnataka is the only state which the 
Janata Party is ruling bur due to the faiJing 
health of Ramakrishna Hegde there seems 
to be a crisis. What alternatives do you have 
in mind as the president of the parry.’ • 

A: 1 don’t think that there is a great crisis. 
Hegde is feeling much better but if. he 
decides (fo step down) he can create a new ) 
leadership there. 

Q: There is a lot of pressure on him from 
his family to quit due to his ill health. It is 
being felt that he is noi fit enough to 
continue... 

A: This is another rumour. 1 went to see 
Hedge recently—last month to be precise— 
and I found nothing wrong and I don’t think 
Hedge is in as bad a shape as is being said. 
Someone told me three days ago that Hedge 
has lost a lot of weight. On the contrary, 
when 1 visited him 1 found he had gainod 
weight. In fact, 1 told him that ‘at this rdte. 
you will become a Glaxo baby’...l am sur¬ 
prised and amused that people not only 
create stories about the Janata Party but 
also create stories about the health of the 
Janata Party leaders. 

Q: How do you react to the youth takeover 
in the Congressd) especially in view of the 
fact that you were a ‘young Turk' of the 
Congress at one time. 

A: A takeover by youth anywhere is good, 
though I don’t know whether the takeover in 
the Congress(I) can be described as a youth 
takeover. The youth should have its feet on 
the ground and its vision in the sky. It should 
not float in the air or ape the West. Youth 
devoid of objectivity is useless. 

Q: What is your assessment of Rajiv’s 
India? 

A; There.is a lot of confusion. They do iu>t 
know their own mind. The leadership is 
trying to make flashy gestures from time to 
time in order to keep the peo|»le’$ mind 
(faueried. This is good salesmanship but not 
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statesmanship. Thejj, will make the country 
ungovernable and unmanagebie. I don’t 
know whether we should talk of Rajiv’s 
India or the spoils of Ihdira Gandhi’s India. 
Now .she is dead and one shouldn't say this, 
but it is true that Indira Gandhi spoiled 
everything. She thought that power was 
everything and (she) lacked a sense of 
history. Whenever people think that they 
have captured power for all time to come, 
power slips away from them. After Indira 
Gandhi’s death, her son came to power. I 
find that he has a totally unemotional atti¬ 
tude about the country and the sufferings of 
the people. And I think a person without 
emotions, however powerful he may be, 
cannot identify with the people of India. 
Logic, computers and modern technology 
cannot take you nearer the people. Only 
emotions can, but this Prime Minister lacks 
emotions. Only three days after he took 
over, he said that when a big tree falls, many 
people die. He was talking about the deaths 
of innocent people iSikhs) during the riots. 
After hearing this statement, I realised that 
this man will never reach the people of 
India...he will never be able to take them 
along. This Prime Minister has time and 
again indicated that the lives of others are of 
little consequence to him. He must know 
that every death in this country—whether it 
is by a terrorists’ bullet or in the riots—is the 
death of a son of Mother India. This man 
does not understand this. His mother always 
identified—at least gave the impression of 
identifying with the poor. This man has 
visited the tribal belts and tried show¬ 
manship but he has been totally devoid of 
sympathy for the man who is suffering. 

What is your reaction to the expulsion of 
^Pranab Mukherjee from the party? 

A: It reminds me of being sent to jail in 
1975, His being pushed out from the Con- 
gress(I) is similar to my imprisonment. So 
naturally, my sympathies are with Pranab 
Mukherjee. 

Q: Is it sympathy with Mukherjee or is it 
because it gives you an opportunity to criti’ 
cise Rajiv Gandhi? 

A: No, it is not that. Rajiv Gandhi is his 
best critic. And he (Rajiv Gandhi) will be 
exposed by his own actions and not by the 
criticism of Chandra Shekhar or Kamlapati 
Tripathi or Arif Mohammed Khan. 

Q: Being a member of the Congress during 
Mrs Gandhi’s time, do you subscribe to the 
Indira loyalists theory? 

A: Loyalists have no personality of their 
oWn. So, I don’t think there is any point 
trying to analyse them. They never make an 
impact on history. They are^not political 
personalities. They are political properties 
to be used by one person or the other. 

Q: Looking at the predominance of fami¬ 
lies in the political arena, be it in India or 
abroad, do you think we are entering an era 
of 'elected dynasties’ as it were? 

A: 1 don’t think so. 1 think it is a temporary 
phase and social change will overtake tius 
phenomena. 
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Chandra SIwfckv addressing a rally in Ranchi: crusade for truth 


Q; What happened to the politics of 
'opposition conclaves'? 

A; With the sudden death of Mrs Gandhi 
everything went topsy turvy. But rather than 
conclaves of opposition parties I would pre¬ 
fer a conclave where opinions on important 
issues are freely expressed through the 
people. 

Q: Many feel that whatever you achieved 
in the padyatras was undone with your 
participation in the opposition conclaves. 

A: It was not undone because what 1 
achieved through my padyatras can never be 
undone. But it is true that conclave politics 
blurred the whole thing. 

Q: Would you say it was a mistake to 
indulge in conclave politics? 

A: Not'a mistake but the situation would 
have been better if we had not indulged in 
.such futile exercises. 

Q: After expressing a .strong desire to step 
down as president of the Janata Party you 
went hack on your tmd. How do you defend 
this? 

A: 1 don’t want to make excuses. 1 was put 
in a position where 1 would either have put 
the party to ridicule or invited personal 
embarrassment. 1 preferred the second. It 
will not be proper for me to go into details 
because it will involve people who are very 
important in my party. I can only say that it 
was an embarrassing decision that 1 havk 
taken and if people criticise me for it, 1 will 
go along! with them. 

Q; Area 'c you then pursuing a policy of ‘no 
aJternatiye’and... 

A: f don’t know but 1 believe that a change 
is always desirable but despite my feelii% 
the need for a change, 1 could not achieve ib 
That failure is mine and 1 can make np 
excuses for it, -f, ; 
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^'Our Party Has No Vajpayee Men and 
No Advani Men. AH are BJP Men” 


BJP president LK. Advani told Sunday 


After succeeding Atal Behari Vajpayee as 
president of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), L.K. Advani is determined to recap- 
ture its lost spirit and fervour. He is also set 
to counter inner-party attacks which accuse 
him mostly of side-tracking Vajpayee- 
supporters and the erstwhile Jana Sangh 
softliners in favour of hardcore RSS men. 
The dropping and renomination of the 
senior party member, also known as a Va¬ 
jpayee confident, Mrs Vijayeraje Scindia, 
gave rise to speculation and controversy. But 
Advani refutes all this and in his smooth, 
suave style claims that everything is in 
order. In this interview to Sunday, among 
the first few he gave after assuming charge, 
Advani talks about the BJP, Janata Party 
president Chandrashekhar, the government 
and Rajiv Gandhi. Excerpts: 


As its newly elected president, 
mW gwhat new thrust will you give to the 
■ a Bharatiya Janata Party? 

■ A: The 1984 Lok Sabha elections 
saw the BJP at the lowest point of its 
electoral career. Since then we have been 
analy.sing the whole situation. A meeting of 
the national executive held in Calcutta in 
March 198.S set up a 12-member working 
group which later submitted a report to the 
party president. The report emphasised that 
there was basically nothing wrong with the 
strategy which the party had adopted since 
its formation in 1980. There had, however, 
been shortcomings and failings. Also organi¬ 
sational lapise^ were pointed out which we 
have been trying to correct. 

Q: Nor necessarily. There may be some 
gaps... 

A: Anyway, if gaps are there...they have 
been pointed out. I would certainly like to 
emphasise that during the past six years of 
the party’s existence Vajpayeeji, of course, 
has been our leader and president but I 
would share responsibility for all major 
decisions taken. 

Q: You just spoke about the party’s fail¬ 
ings and shortcomings. Would you spell 
them out specifically? 

A; Organisationally we have not been able 
to spread as fast as we wanted to. A slight 
shift in the Congress party’s strategy in 
Jammu and even in the Hindi heartland 
gave an impression that we had strayed 
away from our original moorings. I remem¬ 
ber in 1980 when we drew up our economic 
policy statement, in the very preamble we 
emphasised that our breakaway from the 
Janata Party was not bn any programme or 
policy. It was confined to the simple fact that 
the Janatf sParty wanted .those us who jmd 



A party which is 
able to offer the 
country an 
alternative set of 
programmes and 
values...an 
alternative 
political culture 
and which has 
committed 
cadre of the 
kind that we 
have, does have 
the potential of 
becoming an 
alternative to the 
ruling party 


connections with the RSS to sever our links, 
with the organisation. We thought this to.be. 
wrong and the consequence was the split in 
the party. When we started the BJP we* 
thought it imperative to be honest to 
ourselves and not to abandon Gandhi. There¬ 
fore, in the very preamble we spelt out how, 
Deendayal Upadhyaya’s integral humanimfi 
could be approximated with Gandhi’s social¬ 
ism. This has been the basic philosophy of 
the party and these really became issues 
only after 1983, after the electoral reverses 
we suffered in Delhi and Jammu. The work-; 
ing group... 

Q; You just spoke about the split in the 
party. Are you sorry and do you feel that at 
this point, the Janata and the BJP could 
unitedly pose a challenge to the Congress 
(D? 

A: No, I don’t. 1 have no regrets whatsoev¬ 
er. In fact, the goings-on in the Janata Party 
since we left it only convinces me that what 
we did was right. 

Q: Does your party have any hope of 
emerging as an alternative to the ruling 
party? 

A: Not in the immediate future but we do 
think that a party which is able to offer the 
country an alternative set of programmes 
and values and what I can, in comprehensive 
terms, describe as an alternative political 
culture and which has committed cadre of' 
the kind that we have, does have the poten¬ 
tial of becoming an alternative to the ruling 
party. 

Q: What is the reason for the opposition's 
Jack of credibility among the people? 

A: The Janata phase has been the most 
responsible, where a golden opportunity was 
presented on a platter by the people and it 
was frittered away becaiise of petty 
jealousies and feuds and essentially because 
the Janata Party had not grown up as a 
historical process. It was a creation of an 
emergent situation, and the moment that 
situation disappeared the party disinte¬ 
grated. 

Q: How do you react to the predominance 
of families in the political arena, be it 
Charan Singh’s son, A jit Singh, in the Lok 
Dal, Benazir Bhutto in Pakistan, Hasiaa 
Wajed in Bangladesh, or Aquino’s widow th 
Philippines? 

A: 1 think this is trying to take advanriqje 
of the feudal streak in a society. It is not only 
in the case of a person at the helm of affairs ’ 
like Mrs Gandhi but even when an MU^ ot 
an MP dies and there has to be a byelectibh, 
the party is inclined to first look around S 
there is a widow or a son who can contest. It 
weakens the democratic ethos and is not 
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i right but it is beiftg done. 

I Q: Which means in the 21st century we 
j nouid be entering into an era of ‘elected 
j ds'iiasties'? 

I A; Not noce.ssarily. ll all depends on how 
1 the political leadership conducts itself, how 
' committed it is to democracy in the true 
1 sense. Heredity should not be the determin- 
1 ing factor. 

i Q; Are you definitely savin/; that under no 
j circuinstances will the BJP he part of a joint 
I opposition, be it the ‘1977-Janata style’ or 
i any other? 

I A: 1 am not. I am simply saying that my 
I efforts are not in that direction. I can 
I contemplate a situation where a coalition 
I also may be desirable...may work, but to 
I regard that as an objective and work in that 
j direction is not what I would like to do. 
j Q: i’our opponent is the Congress (1) but 
I your rival seems to be the Janata —a party 
I which has credibility and also rules one 
j state. How do you intend to counter the 
j Janata challenge? 

i A: 1 do not regard the Janata as a chal¬ 
lenge. The Janata Party has succeeded in 
Karnataka, yet 1 do not regard it as a 
challenge to the BJP. 



A: I do not know it is really the youth 
taking over. It is an accident of history that 
has brought a young man to the post of 
Prime Minister, and his unfamiliarity with 
politics and with the political organisation 
which he heads makes him ‘naturally’ de¬ 
pend upon persons and individuals he knows 
personally and who happen to belong to the 
same age group us he. It is more an acetdent 
than a really worked out strategy. 

Q: What. Mr Advani, will be the consequ¬ 
ences of tins “accident"? 

A: 1 do not know because as a result of this 
accident very often we see amateurishness— 
even rank immaturity—which peeps out of 
many government decisions, which in a 
situation of crisis can really be dangerous. 

Q: What is your assessment of Rajiv's 
India? 

A: It is too early to judge...I can tell you 
frankly that my first few meetings with him 
convinced me that here was a person who is 
earnest, who is sincere, who wants to do 
things and who is even ivilling to admit 
mistakes, at least privately. But as time 
passed I have come to feel that he is a person 
who is too susceptible and vulnerable to 
pressures that act on him at a given time and 
the result is either erratic decisions, sudden 
somersaults or myopic dc'cisions. Sometimes 
good decisions also. But the total situation is 
one which causes concern. I have seen that 
the capacity of a democrat to digest public 
criticism is not there. Private criticism yes, 
but public critici-sm no. And he is as intoler¬ 
ant as Mrs Gandhi was. 

Q: Would it he right to say that Rajiv 
Gandhi means well but knows little? 
j A: Yes, 1 would agree. And 1 would add 



Even if you 
disagreed with 
Mrs Gandhi you 
felt she knew the 
direction in 
which she 
wanted to go. 
The new Prime 
Minister does 
not know the 
direction in 
which he wants 
to go and, 
therefore, you 
have tragedies 
like that of Arif 
Mohammad 
Khan 



that in case of Mrs Gandhi, even if you 
disagreed with her. you felt that she knew , 
the direction in which she wanted to go. The 
new Prime Minister does not know the 
direction in which he wants to go, and 
therefore you have tragedies like that of 
Arif Mohammad Khan... Arif Mohammad 
Khan must have been very happy wb.: n he 
opposed Banaatwala’s Bill and supported 
the Shah Bano judgemeut and got a pat on 
his back from the Prime Minister. He could 
not have realised that a month later he 
would be thrown overliouid. 

Q: By bringing in a 25-pot>tt programme of 
the BJP are you not following Mrs Candhi's 
footsteps, except that instead of her 20 
points you have 25 points? 

A: Perhaps, it is easier to lemember... 1 

Q: VT/iy iva.s Vijayeraje Scindiu dropped j 
and renominated? | 

A: She was not dropped really. In fact. 1 I, 
had mentioned it that day alsu that one post ; 
was vacant and that 1 proposed to fill it up I 
shortly. At that lime she wanted to continue 
as a member and 1 was persuading her to be ! 
vice-president, particularly because 1 i 
wanted a lady member as vice-president, j 

Q: But it is believed that because she was | 
close to Afal Behari Vajpayee .she was being 
side-tracked. 

A: This is baseless. The fact is that we do 
not have the kind of groups that people 
imagine we have. Of course, everyone has 
his own personality and style but the party 
has been functioning in so collective and 
homogenous a manner that these reports 
very often amuse us. 

Q: Mrs Scindia had said that the BJP must 
regain the ‘fire of the Jana Sangh'. Do you 
subscribe to this view and therefore agree 
that the ‘fire’ is extinguished? 

A: When parties are small, and electoral 
groups not very big. you definitely see much 
more zeal, dedication and commitment. As 
the party grows, perhaps, that may not be as 
overt. So, to that extent the zeal and dedic¬ 
tion of the days when we were a smaller 
group has waned. 

0; If is being said that after your taking j 
over as president of the BJP the ‘Vajpayee f 
men’ have not found prominence in the ' 
‘Advani era', 

A: Perhaps Vajpayee would answer it 
better. AH that 1 can say is that our party has , 
no Vajpayee men and no Advani men. All , 
are BJP men. 

bOanlmiml Iv K. Oudha 
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I t IS one of those ironies 
life The camera-shy Jfe> 
ratlu getting hooked by a 
man widi a camera. Unlike 
most sta^ the Tamil ac¬ 
tress, being painfully 
aware of her plain, girl- 
next-door looks, just can¬ 
not wait for the ^oto ses¬ 
sions to get over She has 
to bnng forth all her his¬ 
trionic skills to appear 
cool and relaxed in front 
of the lens Such being the 
case, people found it hard 
to believe when Revathi 
got engaged to a camera 
man Seems hke the mar 
riage is bound to click 

P erhaps it was Ooty that 
did the tuck The days 
of yore carac alive for Pad 
mini After 16 years of 
faded dreams, the former 
belJa donna of the silver 
screen once again found 
herself acting opposite her 
old flame Sivaji Ganesan 
During the shooting of 
Thayikke Oru Thalatte, 
Sivaii called her by her 
pet name‘Puppy’ Padmi 
ni felt drunk with happi 
ness 1 he characteristic 
diffidence of Sivaji that 
had always acted as a 
hindrance in their youth 
ful days of romance seems 
to have quite vanished 
with the years Time stood 
still for the aging super- 
stars in the picturesque 
hillside of the Nilgiris 

I t’s not just Padmini 
Even filmmakers hke 
Dasan Narayana Rdo 
seem to be obsessed with 
the living legend these 
days Rao was ready to 
shelve his 70 mm block 
buster, Vishwanatha 
Navakadu, if Sivaji Gane¬ 
san could not be available 
for the project However, 
noting the desperate atti¬ 
tude of the producer, the 
gallant sup^star came to 
his lescue and the reels 
have started rolling 
Rao cannot seem to stop 
raving about the nobility 
and charm of Sivaji 
Ganesan 


Revathi: I mpshot cngagcBNel 
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Superwomen of Bharat 


N o raised eyebrows in Bikaner 
when the camel-riding veterin¬ 
ary doctor turns out to be a 
saree-clad figure, nor in 
Bokaro where the DSP sahib you set 
out to meet at the police station turns 
out to be a sahiba in uniform. There 
is only a flutter of surprise in Tirupa- 
ti at the sight of a village-level work¬ 
er zooming ahead of her male col¬ 
leagues on a two-wheeler. 

It is not only the bigger cities 
where womeii have entered the job 
market. The revolution in women’s 
employment has hit small municipal 
towns and is spreading in several 
villages across the nation. 

“No dowry, madam, means no hus¬ 
band,” explains R. Bharati (24) of 
Tirupati. “My family cannot pay Rs 
60,000 for a bridegroom, so I have 
taken up a job.” An extension worker 
in dairy development, the slender 
young woman does not consider her¬ 
self to be a radical feminist though 
her lifestyle presents a dramatic 
break from her mother’s way of 
living. 

The daughter of a small-time far¬ 
mer, Bharati is the first woman in her 
family to cross the primary stage and 
go on to graduation, the first to take 
up a job, the first to travel alone by 
tram, the first to deal with men 
unknown to the family and the first 
to ride her own moped. Not only her 
parents but everylwdy in the village 
she hails from, as also the men and 
women in the eight villages on her 
beat, havt; accepted the emancipa¬ 
tion of Bharati without a hint of 
disapproval. 

Bharati’s is not an unusual story. 
The intensifying drought in many 
states has reduced the dowry-paying 
capacity of thousands of small farm¬ 
ing households. This is one reason 
why even conservative families in 
rural areas are eager to put their 
daughters to work. 

Other compulsions prompt the 
married woman to seek employment. 
Traditionally, it was economic ne¬ 
cessity, desertion or widowhood 
which compelled a woman to go out 
to work. Today, there is also the 
' urgent desire to better the family’s 
social status. Flora Karketa of Ran¬ 
ch;!, Bihar, hastaken up an assign¬ 
ment as a weaving instructor. “My 
. hu0and must get a BA degree if he 
^nts ahetter job later on when we 
have childt’en,” says Flora. “So right 
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now he is studying and I am earn¬ 
ing.” Her salary pays for her hus¬ 
band’s education and also provides a 
subsidy to her in-law’s household. 

It is not only the conservative 
antipathy to women working outside 
the home which is being eroded. In 
the process, the social stigma against 
women living alone, away from their 
families, is also giving way to a more 
liberal outlook. The weaving centre 
where Flora is teaching is in Nauhat- 
ta, 600 km away from her husband in 
Ranchi. 

In Adirampattinam, Tamil Nadu, 
the women’s cooperative bank is run 
by Sri Devi (30), whose parents live 
in a village 400 km away. “I live by 
myself in a room above the office. 

No, I didn’t know anybody when I 
came here. Nobody has troubled me. 
Why should they?” asks the budding 
banker. Not bad for the daughter of 
an indigent fanner who couldn’t 
make it on the marriage market. Her 
self-confidence is all the more re¬ 
markable as her impoverished pa¬ 
rents, who could not afford to send 
her to college or to buy her a 
bridegroom, had kept her totally 
housebound ever since she fini^ed 
high school. 

“There is an unprecedented job 
hunger among women in villages and 
in semi-urban areas,” reports social 
worker JayaArunachalam. “The con¬ 
straint Jo women’s employment is not 
orthodoxy but the paucity of job 
opportunities.” Jaya runs women’s 
credit societies in the povertj' belts 
of Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh. “Earlier it was only 
married women wlm came to me,” 
she observes. “Today, I face a flood 
of parents desperate for jobs for 
their literate daughters.” 

Many factors have created this 
hunger for jobs. There is the slow but 
steady progress in women’s educa¬ 
tion, the rising age and rising cost of 
marriage and, of course, the increas¬ 
ing cost of living. Soaring social 
aspirations, as in the case of Flora, 
provide additional motivation for a 
wife to redefine her role in life. 

It is astonishing to see the enthu¬ 
siasm with which our so-called tradi¬ 
tion-bound rural society has both 
engineered and accepted the new 
blueprint for woman’s destiny. What¬ 
ever the explanation, Superwoman 
has arrived in the countryside. 
SwMctMrSAvfi 
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1NTEBNA^6nAL REPdRf 


Winds of Change in Europe 


B ritish Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher has had several setbacks 
in recent months but none so damag¬ 
ing as the May elections to the muni¬ 
cipal councils. The two parliamen¬ 
tary byelections results were equally 
significant. 

In the Yorkshire byelection from 
Ryedale, her Conservative Party 
candidate saw a 16,000 Tory majority 
turn into a Liberal/SDP 4,000-vote 
victory. The other, byelection from 
Derbyshire West saw the previous 
Tory majority of over 26,000 votes 
reduced to a bare ipO-vote escape. 


her third term as Prime Minister. But 
the bravado may not wash this time. 
The Tories have lost an entire string 
of towns and cities in Scotland. And 
it has been only slightly less windy in 
England and Wales. 

P2xcept for a single big city district 
in the Birmingham area of Solihull, 
the Tories have lost seats in entire 
urban areas from Slough and South- 
all in the south to Blackburn and 
Burnley in the north-west and New¬ 
castle in the north-east. Tory heart¬ 
land towns such as Great Yarmouth, 
Chester, Hemel, Hempstead and 











Margaret Thatcher: election reverses 

The lesson of the municipal or local 
council elections, if ever one was 
needed, demonstrated in no uncer 
tain terms that all is not well with the 
Conservative policies despite Mrs 
Thatcher’s assertions to the contrary. 
The council elections made it clear to 
the party that it is not just a question 
of the party machine’s failure to put 
the message across. They seem to 
prove that the message itself is not 
quite right. 

Of course, Mrs Thatcher has tO) 
appear to be unrufHed as she did, 
when she declared in the'^i^fuse of 
Commons that she was on course, for 


Waking were lost to the opposition. 

Of the 32 London boroughs, the 
Conservatives now control only 11 
with Labour emerging a clear winner 
in 15 of them. Overall, the Tories lost 
more than 760 council seats and 
gained only .59 seats with a loss of 87. 
The Liberal and Social Democrat 
alliance also did quite well, gaining 
nearly 400 seats with a loss of 120. 

Within the party, the Conservative 
unrest is-nbecoming more and more 
open. John Biffen, cabinet member 
and leader of/the House of Commons^ 
has called for a ‘’balanced ticket” 
leadership, meaning kn abandon¬ 


ment of hard line economic and, 
perhaps, even pro-American, policies 
pursued by Mrs Thatcher. As ex¬ 
pected, the Prime Ministerial power 
machine “slapped down” Mr Biffen’s 
criticism, as The Times would put it. 
The pro-Thatcher popular daily Sun 
gave “a right biffing” to “blabber¬ 
mouth Biffen" for having the temer¬ 
ity to openly question Mrs Thatcher’s 
style and policies. 

Mr Biffen and his fellow critics 
may find themselves booted out of 
the cabinet in Mrs Thatcher’s immi¬ 
nent ministerial reshuffle, but the 
rebellion won’t go away. 

F rance has lost one of its foremost 
Socialists with the death of M. 
Gaston Defferre, the* mayor of 
Marseilles, who had ruled the city, 
indeed the department, for 33 years. 
M. Defferre, who lived high drama, 
died in equally dramatic circumst¬ 
ances. The 76-year-old newspaper 
proprietor and former interior minis¬ 
ter had been facing sniping action 
from his former protege, Michel 
Pezet, the 44-year-old lawyer, for 
quite some time. 

It is reported that M. Defferre died 
after a stormy late night meeting of 
the area Socialist Party at which he 
had been defeated by M. Pezet, who 
is already described as Brutus put¬ 
ting the last knife into his former 
friend and benefactor. Pezet has de¬ 
nied the Brutus role. An exhausted 
and humiliated Defferre is reported 
to have died after fainting in his 
apartment soon after that fateful 
meeting. His head hit a broken vase, 
resulting in an irreversible coma. 
The “king of Marseilles” was dead. 

What worries President Mitter¬ 
rand, a close friend of M. Defferre, 
and the French Socialist Party in 
general, is the fate of Marseilles, the 
party stronghold where the anti- 
immigrant right-wing National Front 
has just won a majority in the i|!|:ent 
elections. A prolonged powerilfrug- 
gle within the party could prove a' 
deadly blow to the diminishing hopes 
of Sodali$ts in the counnry’s second 
biggest city. 

Meanwhile, the next battle for the 
French Presidency which is due in ; 
another two years segms to base , 
already started. President Mitter¬ 
rand appears to be emerging as d1«;.v 
most popular, or shall we say practlC;* 
al, choice of all left-wing ' 






which may include even the Com¬ 
munist Party whose leader, Georges 
Marchais, has already announced 
that he won’t be standing for the 
presidential election. 

One of the right-wing aspirants for 
the presidential job is the newly- 
elected Prime Minister Jacques Chir¬ 
ac himself. But a lot depends on how 
he passes his first test as Prime 
Minister. His first 50 days in power 
have only highlighted the wafer-thin 
majority of his governmentwhich has 
been unable to pass even a single law 
during this period. Chirac has 
already been forced to use the par¬ 
liamentary guillotine to get his leg¬ 
islation through, a step which is most 
likely to result in a call for a par¬ 
liamentary vote of confidence. 



MtHmand: challenge from the right 

P ortugal, like France, is enjoying or 
perhaps suffering a politically 
necessary phase of co-habitation, 
^ialist President Mario Spares and 
right-of-centre Social Democrat 
Prime Minister Anibal Cavaco Silva, 
though strange bedfellows at home, 
have been showing their loving and 
pleasant faces in Britain, celebrating 
thd 600th anniversary of the Anglo- 
l^rtuguese Treaty of Friendship, 
k is still very early for the political 
j^'douple to fall out in public, but the 
strains are alrea^ showing be- 
thfe marriage is even three 
inbntht.-dtdj Ptiihe Minister Cavatm 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


Silva has already threatened to call a 
new election if he fails to get Parlia¬ 
ment to pass his package of economic 
and administrative, reforms. 

An economist by training, the for¬ 
mer finance minister now at the helm 
as Prime Minister wants to curb the 
so-called overspending profligacies 
of the previous socialist government 
of Mario Soares who is now the 
president. Curbs on trade union pow¬ 
er and more freedom for the em¬ 
ployers to get fid of overstaffing 
problems are, of course, part of the 
new package. 

But with a government returned 
with a bare 29 per cent of the popular 
vote. Prime Minister Cavaco Silva 
could be playing his hand too wildly. 
Equally, however, nothing dared, no¬ 
thing gained... 

In neighbouring Spain where 
Socialist Prime Minister Felipe Gon- 
salez has already called a general 
election for next month, anti-NATO 
feelings are acquiring a new intensi¬ 
ty since the use of Spanish bases by 
the United States Air Force for 
attacks on Libya. 

The voters, it seems, are regretting 
that they backed the pro-NATO poli¬ 
cies of Prime Minister Gonsalez in 
the recent referendum when the 
membership of NATO was sold as a 
sort of belated price for entry into 
the European Economic Community 
which Spain and Portugal joined in 
January this year, l^ether his 
Socialist supporters will throw him 
into the lap of the right-wing lions 
who are waiting for the kill is 
another matter. 

N orway, which has just returned to 
the Socialist fold under the 
Labour Prime Minister, Mrs Gro Har¬ 
lem Brundtiand, has the distinction 
of having a cabinet with eight women 
ministers out of a total of 18. By any 
yardstick this balancing of the sexes 
in the political power game is a rare 
achievement. 

But the tasks facing this Labour 
cabinet are daunting, to say the least. 
First, like its predecessor, the Con- 
brvative ruling party, the Lad^ur 
Party has only formed a minority 
government. It came into power be¬ 
cause the Cmiservatives lost the 
backing of smaller groups over plans 
to increase petrol and other taxes. 

The Norwegian economy, vdhkh 
depends heavily on its oil and gas 
revenqes from the North Sea, is iii 
dire Straits with no easjr solutiohs. 
Within two days of assuming power, 
poor Mrs Brundtiand had to dinralue 
the' national currphcjy by,m, hefty 12 
cent And diet is ho¬ 


ning. The future may unfold even 
desperate measures. 

Mrs Brundtiand needs all the luck, 
though she is unlikely to get any 
public encouragement from her hus¬ 
band who is a political columnist in 
sympathy with the opposition Con-, 
servative Party. Ib-ivately, however, 
it cou(d be a different matter, for the 
coupla with their four children are a 
happy family. 

T he oil kings of far off Arabia 
appear to quite unaffected by 
the falling oil prices which have 
plummeted from about $30 a barrel 
to about $12. Or at least, that is what 
appears from the shopping list of 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, or his 
kingdom’s officials who are spending 
money on his behalf. 



King FoImI: exferavagant 

The king has a villa on a four-acre 
site in Geneva and has agreed to buy 
a neiglibouring smaller one-acre villa 
at ten tones the prevailing market 
price to improve security against any 
acts of terrorism. But the recently 
elected government of the Canton, of 
Geneva is opposed to selling any 
more land to foreigners. “Enough is 
enough", says Geneva’s economics 
minister Jean-Phillippe Maitre. 
“Geneva is not for sale,” he declares. 
The final decision, however, rests 
with toe Swiss federal government. 
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This is a Throw-back to the 
Medieval Age’ 


Excerpts from the speech of K. P. 
Unttikrishnan in the Lok Sahha when 
the Muslim Women (Protection of 
Rights on Divorce) Bill was debated 
on ft May. 

T his is a moment of infamy in the 
history of India’s sovereign Par¬ 
liament. fur it makes a mockery 
of all underlying concepts and 
premises of our secular Constitution 
rooted in equality of citi 2 ens and 
equality before law and secularism. 
Our Constitution, 1 beg to submit, is 
not just a historic accident; it has a 
background which came' out of our 
national struggle for liberation. Our 
struggle was nut merely for transfer 
of power or even gaining freedom, 
but in defence of certain values in 
which the struggle was rooted, and 
out of which rose our concept of 
secularism. It was also in defence of 
the submerged sections of popula¬ 
tion, which includes a majority of 
women in this country; whether they 
arc Muslims, Hindus or Sikhs, and in 
defence of Harijans, tribals and other 
under privileged sections. 

You cannot forget or remove this 
social context of our freedom strug¬ 
gle. Therefore, you also cannot forget 
Of remove the social context of this 
Constitution and do something 
which, fundamentally, runs counter 
to the purpo.ses of this Constitution. 
This is a part of the history of the 
democratic advance of the people of 
this great sub-continent. Let it not be 
forgotten that it also came out of a 
struggle which rejected the two- 
nation theory, which had led to the 
vivisection of the sub-continent 
based on a pernicious doctrine that 
Hindus and Muslims constituted two 
nations! It was not because that 
somebody did not like somebody’s 
face, or somebody did not like some¬ 
body. It was because of the freedom 
struggle, because of the Indian 
National Congress under the lead¬ 
ership of Mahatma Gandhi which 
had a framework of values, perspec¬ 
tives based on the history and tradi¬ 
tions of this country. And above ail, 
the provisions of this Bill are against 
the principles of natural justice and' 
,S|;>ecificaily against Article 14 of the 
Constitution which says; “That the 
State shall not deny to any person 
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equality before the law or the equal 
protection of the laws within the 
territory of India.” 

The question is whether a Bill can 
be used as an instrument for pur¬ 
poses repugnant to the Constitution 
itself, by the sheer fact that the 
ruling party is having a brute or 
blinding majority in this Parliament. 
We had the impression that the idea 
of sovereignty underlying the Con 
stitution and parliamentary 
sovereignty comes from a belief that 
there can only be one source of law, 
and the source is only this sovereign 
House—and it cannot be comprom¬ 
ised—and there is no other source of 
law in this country apart from the 
Supreme Court which interprets it. It 
is not that we are going mechanically 
through the process of passing leg¬ 
islation in vacuum, but it is in the 
clear understanding that there is 
only one source of law and that is this 
Parliament. 

Now we are told that it is not so! 
So, what is in great danger is the 
social vision enshrined in this Con¬ 
stitution to which I referred to ear¬ 
lier, evolved under the leadersltip of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. That stands nega¬ 
ted today—our inheritance from 
the Constitution and freedom strug¬ 
gle. This vision sought secularisation 
of law and let there be no comprom¬ 
ise on the assumptions of our Con¬ 
stitution on the secularisation of law. 
We cannot encourage a perspective 
that people should be compartmen¬ 
talised. 

Today you have surrendered to 
those dark forces which insist on 
expansive jurisdiction of religion 
and that too, medieval religion and i 
social practices opposed totally to, 
the social vision enshrined in the I 
Constitution and our freedom strug*1 
gle. It runs counter also to the tradi¬ 
tions which some friends referred to 
earlier. The traditions of social «i;e- 
forms initiated by pioneers like Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar. This, I repeat, is a throty- 
back to the medieval age and 
medievg} concepts. 

It is no use saying, as people have 
been saying, that ours is a religious 
country. Yes, it is a religious country 
in the sense that people ,Jiere have 


not only religious but a deep spir¬ 
itual outlooL I am prepared to 
accept that. But this is also a country 
where sati was practised; this is also 
a country where infanticide was 
practised: this is also a country with 
an unjust and unequal society full of 
superstition. I do not want to belong 
to that past and I do nut want the 
future of this country to be tied up to 
that past. If you want to move this 
country ahead, you must be prepared 
to fight ignorance and superstition 
and communalism, whether of the 
majority community or minority 
community. That is why, Jawaharlal 
Nehru had remarked, in this very 
House: “Obscurantists are the big¬ 
gest party in this country and 1 shall 
fight them with all my might.” And, 
through this Bill, you are compromis¬ 
ing with obscurantists in this House 
and outside! That is my charge today. 
The unseemly and ugly haste with 
which this Bill is being rushed 
through, is unparalleled in the his¬ 
tory of Indian legislation. Maybe it is 
secularism of the 21st century; 1 do 
not know! 


A ll legislation must be subject to 
public order and morality. But this 
Bill, as I shall explain, runs counter 
to this very constitutional concept. In 
the Reynolds case in the US Supreme 
Court it w'as observed; “Suppose one 
believed that human sacrifices were 
a necessary part of religious worship, 
or practice, wouid it be seriously 
contended that the civil government 
under which one lived, could not 
interfere to prevent a sacrifice?” 

But even before this landmarlc 
case, in this country Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and other social refor¬ 
mers had fought against such perni¬ 
cious social practices. Now, this Bill 
and its champions would want us to 
believe that this phase of social re¬ 
naissance has to be undone and a 
concept of absolute freedom of reli- : 
gioh introduced to. subvert our Cdn-, 
stitution. 

It was said in this Houses and 
outside, when this Bill was being 
discussed, that what they were really 
opposed to in the judgment of thd : 
^preme Court was not payment 
msdntenance to a Muslim div»^ - 







wotnan in certain conditions, but that 
thie eminent Supreme Court Chief 
Justice had tried to interpret the 
. Holy Quran, Shariat and so on. It is 
I on the record of the House. Now it is 
' very clear today, that what they 
really object to vehemently is indeed 
the rights of the Muslim women who 
have been divorced by their hus¬ 
bands and their specific rights to get 
their fair maintenance. 

According to this Bill, a Muslim 
woman who has been divorced by her 
husband has to implead her parents, 
her children and other members of 
her family for no fault of their own. 
She has already lost her husband in 
the sense that he has become a 
stranger and now the law of the land, 
to be passed now, forces her to pit 
herself against her parents and 
brothers and children and other rela¬ 
tives. And if she is illiterate—if she is 
helpless as a majority of the Muslim 
women are—who will help her 
through the serpentine corridors of 
the Indian judiciary? She could have 
expected help in normal conditions 
from her parents or brothers to sue 
her husband. Now having been de¬ 
serted by her husband, who will help 
her to sue her own parents and her 
children? For whose benefit is this 
- 


ON RECORD 

Bill? For the indigent divorcee 
women or for the benefit of the 
Ulemas who want to keep them per¬ 
manently locked up in the. social 
climate of the medieval ages? 

A question has been raised here of 
identity of the minorities. 1 do not 
want to go into that question. Let us 
not confuse this Bill with the ques¬ 
tion of identity or of a common civil 
code at all. Let us keep this Bill 
within the four walls of the legal 
structure that ^s been placed be¬ 
fore us by the law minister in this 
House. 

Is there more despair or hope in 
such a situation? But there is a silver 
lining—I must praise the courage of a 
young member like my friend Arif 
Mohammad Khan who has come out 
of the Council of Ministers and 
shown a sense of direction and a 
remarkable sense of dedication and 
commitment to the secular values 
and proved that he cares more for 
these values rather than his officel 
But it is sought to be made out that 
this Bill reflects the majority view in 
the Muslim community or the major¬ 
ity view of the Muslim community is 
in favour of the Bill. You want to 
keep Muslim women and majority of 
Muslims enslaved to this medieval 


social position and collude with the 
attempt being made by ulemas and 
those who are supporting thi.s Bill. 

While concluding, a word about 
the monumental folly of this young 
Prime Minister—and 1 h,nve only one 
request to make to him or a remin¬ 
der! I only quote a famous French 
historian, Tocqueville: “When occa¬ 
sions present themselves in which 
the interests of the people are at 
variance with their inclinations, it is 
the duty of persons whom they have 
appointed to be the guardians of 
those interests to withstand the tem¬ 
porary delusions, in order to give 
them time and opportunity for cool 
and sedate reflection. Instances 
might be cited, in which a conduct of 
this kind has saved the people from 
the very fatal consequences of their 
own mistakes and has procured last¬ 
ing moments of their gratitude to the 
men who had the courage and mag¬ 
nanimity to save them at the peril of 
their own displeasure.” 

This is the voice of historic wis¬ 
dom, of reason. 

(The Prime Minister did not speak 
on the Bill. This was the first occa¬ 
sion when a major legislation was 
passed without the leader of the 
House participating in the debate.) 
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FOR SPRAINS, 
PlllIB>MUSCl£S, 

STIFF JOtITS 
ANDBODYACHES. 

the worm, gentle touch of 
your hands and the heoling power 
of lodex — that's what your 
family needs. So keep lodex handy. 
Because lodex has Iodine which 
heals the injured tissues, and Methyl 
Solicylote which relieves the pain, 
iodex nwice-a-dey !* twice as 
effective. 

Doctors recommend that you 
use lodex twice a day till the pain 
subsides... and a couple of days 
thereafter. Because pain is onfy 
the symptom, whereas the real 
problem is tissue injury. 

So, whenever ony of your dear 
ones suffer from sprains, pulled 
muscles, stiff joints or booyoebes, 
massage lodex. Twice o day. And 
they'll thank you for putting their 
bock in action twice os fast. 
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The Busive 



TheFERA cbargesheet has failed to link liquor baron 
Vijay Mallya with Manu Chhabria 


F or the first time the fate of a 
prolonged corporate takeover bat-' 
tie has hinged solely on a governmen¬ 
tal agency. It is also for the first time 
that a battle was being fought with 
each of the contenders hoping that 
someone else’s guilt would tilt the 
balance of the case. 

. It all started on 22 January, 1985, 
when the Dubai-based non-resident 
Indian, Manu Chhabria, acquired the 
38.7 per cent holding of R,G. Shaw &. 
Co. in the Calcutta-based Shaw Wal¬ 
lace Company, member of the Sime 
Darby group. Ever since,' the chair¬ 
man of Shaw Wallace, S.P. Acharya, 
has spared no effort to prevent the 
takeover. Acharya has charged 
Chhabria with teaming up with li¬ 
quor baron Vijay Mnllya, head of the 
United Breweries group, to gain con¬ 
trol of the company. Now, after more 
than a year of legal wrangling, it 
looks as though it.is all over for S.P. 
Acharya. On 30 April, the enforce¬ 
ment directorate drew up a 638-page 
chargesheet against Vijay Mallya 
and several executives of United 
Breweries, charging them with 
violating FERA laws. It was an exer¬ 
cise in futility: the document failed 
to establish any links between Vijay 
Mallya and Manu Chhabria. 

Despite being described by the 
union finance minister, V.P. Singh, 
as a “small chap”, the case involving 
Vijay Mallya and his empire was 
considered to be the “only ray of 
hope” by both Chhabna, nicknamed 
“corporate predator”, and the ShaiV 
Wallace management. Iti a nation¬ 
wide swoop 3.S residential and busi¬ 
ness premises belonging to Vijay 
Mallya and the United Breweries 
(UB) group of companies were sub¬ 
jected to a “close look” by hundreds 
of enforcement officers in July 1985. 
Truckloads of documents were seized 
and transported to Bangalore from 
various destinations to facilitate the 
enforcement directorate to process 
the huge pile of “incriminating docu¬ 
ments” collected in the course of the 
raids. 

A {Special cell was set up within the 
enforcement directorate headed 1^ 
R. $waminathan, ace interrogator, to, 
assist the hardpressed Assistant 
director of FERA in Bangalore, Najib 


Shah. Vijay Mallya, described by his 
interrogators as very “cooperative”, 
volunteered to submit himself to the 
harrowing exercise of questioning by 
a host of enforcement officials. The 
pressure was so great that one of the 
key personnel of United Breweries 
International, V.S. Kumar, broke 
down. Subsequently, he quit his job 
in Mallya’s empire. Somehow, Morris 



and S. Walwankar survived the ago¬ 
nising experience. 

Things were going well for Mallya 
till the evening of 5 January when he 
alighted at Bangalore airport after 
taking a .flight from Calcutta. He 
spotted Najib Shah’s men who were 
waiting for him. “He did not create 
any problem nor throw any tan¬ 
trums,” Najib Shah told Sunday. The : 
king of the UB empire was made to 
spend a sleepless night, at the dilapi- ■ 
dated FERA office at Saint Marks j 
Road in the company of Mr Shah, a 1 
well-read and good mannered offi-, 
cial “I was at ease and had no ' 
problem in spending the nig^,” Mt 
Mallya told this correspondent a few 
days later. “We discussed everything . 
under the sun except the case whicli 
brought us together to spend that 
night." 

There ivas joy in the.canlp of the. 
Shaw Wallace management over the 
arrest of Mr Mallya, which coincides 
with, that of 'K.R. tSihhabriaK aiiothmr, 


non-resident Indian and brother of: 
Manu R. Chhabria. Remarked 
Acharya, “See, they are there now. 
One funding and another acting as a 
frontman.” Mr Mallya, on the other 
hand, decided to take it in his stride: 
“It would have been proper to avoid 
undue publicity to incorrect allega¬ 
tions which in any case were going to 
be examined and decisions thereon 
taken by the special court for econo¬ 
mic offences.” 

Mr Mallya was charged by the 
assistant director, enforcement, 
FERA, under Sections 8, 18, 27 and 
49 and arrested under Section 68 
of FERA, 1973. The main charge was 
that the United Breweries Interna¬ 
tional and a host of Singapore and 
Hong Kong-based companies with 
whom Mallya’s company had man¬ 
agement and consultancy contracts 
were not repatriating profits made 
by them, thus holding foreign ex¬ 
change in violation of preconditions 
laid down by RBI while allowing him 
to operate abroad. Najib Shah pro¬ 
duced his prized catch before the 
special court for economic offences 
presided over by M.N. Shankar Bhat 
and asked for extension of custody 
for further interrogation. In his re¬ 
mand application, Mr Shah had 
charged that “Mr Mallya in collusion 
with Mr M.R. Chhabria had acquired 
38.7 per cent equity in Shaw Wallace 
Companyfrom R.G. Shaw and Co. of 
London. R.G. Shaw seemed to have 
been acquired by a company floated 
by Mallya and Chhabria, which, hav¬ 
ing a capital base of just 20 Singa¬ 
pore dollars, purchased the said 
shares worth 26.14 million US dol¬ 
lars.” It was this charge that made 
the case historic in a sense. But Mr 
Mallya’s rebuttal was, “I am not 
guilty, and have no connection what¬ 
soever with the Shaw Wallace 
takeover bid. I am ready to face any 
court of law or governmental author¬ 
ity to prove the truth.” 

, The chargesheet (or ‘complaint’ in 
FERA parlance) skipped the major 
.allegation the enfcrcement directo¬ 
rate had made in its remand applicsh 
tion before the court. Nowhere in the^ 
document was there a mpntiqij .pf: 
Manu Chhabria allegedly acting as a‘ 
“frontman of Mallya to give absoiilte 
monopoly over the Indian liquor in¬ 
dustry to the latter". Said a senior ' 
enforcement officer,'“We could not,, 
despite concerted effortif, bring the 
two together.” 

.^rred by the failure of the ;eii,' ; 
forcehient directorate to prbye 
niuch publicised link, Vijay 
.tdld,thi$ correspondeht;, 





business/finance 


State Bank of Indie’s Singapore 
branch and the banking department 
had revealed all that they could. It 
would have gone a long way to prove 
who is right and who is wrong. Any* 

‘ way, the chargesheet has proved my 
oft'fepeated statement that I have no 
connection with Chhabria or his Car- 
ra.sco. Nor have I acquired even a 
single share of Shaw Wallace Com¬ 
pany.” 

While it took just 42 days from the 
day of arrest for the enforcement 
directorate to file a formal complaint 
against S.L. Kirloskar, it took more 
than 110 days for them to file the 
chargesheet against Vijay Mallya. 
This, despite having a specialist in 
Mr Swaminathan who flew to Banga¬ 
lore to make a last-ditch attempt to 
extort a confession from Vijay Mal¬ 
lya. The atmosphere was tense as the 
chargesheet was presented before 
the presiding officer on 29 April. “It 
seems drama and enforcement are 
intertwined.” said a wag hovering 
around the courtroom. Around 5.S0 
pm , the document was placed be¬ 
fore the judge who signed it, direct¬ 
ing his men to register it and issue 
summons to the accused on 2 May. 

The complaint contained two sti¬ 
pulations laid down by the Reserve 
Bank of India while granting permis¬ 
sion to United Breweries Internation¬ 
al (UBl) to operate abroad vide its 
notification No.EC-BG 1532A'1TP-1/ 
.30,81 dated 13.11.81. One of the 
conditions was that “if the trading 
branch as approved at Singapore 
were to associate with another firm/ 
company abroad, which would 
attract Section 27 of FERA, prior 
approval of the Government of India 
should be obtained ’. The enforce¬ 
ment directorate charged Mr Mallya 
and nine others including United 
Breweries of violating this stipula¬ 
tion by entering into a management 
contract with the Tentura group of 
companies, which in turn has seven 
subsidiaries of its own, operating 
from the UBl office at Singapore. 
Tentura, a Singapore-based company 
having an equity base of just 20 
Singapore dollars, was incorporated 
in 1974 and had Morris Mathias, 
president, UBl, as qne of its dhrec-' 
tors. Yet another company, Wotan 
Pte, was floated the same year, again 
with Mr Mathias as one of its direc¬ 
tors. The State Bank of India, Singa¬ 
pore, bankers to both UBl and Ten¬ 
tura, tm application and guarantees 
by UB Ltd,. Bangalore, Mr Mallya, Mr 
hbthias and others, allowed Tentura 
tp .have credU facilities to the tune of 
.BtUioina of, dollars, as revealed by the. 
bepkf pf; SBI,. Singapore, the 
c^geslwet said. He;nce. the vicila-. 




tion of Section 27 of FERA and the 
RBI stipulations. 

Another important condition laid 
down by RBI for permitting the UB 
group to operate abroad was that 
“the activities (that is,global trading, 
joint venture arrangement,etc^ prop¬ 
osed to be undertaken by the com¬ 
pany’s Singapore trade branch 
should be for the purpose of mainly 
boosting Indian exports in a substan¬ 
tial way”. The enforcement directo¬ 
rate officers have conclusively 
proved in the chargesheet that the 
total export earnings of UBI’s Singa¬ 
pore office was just one per cent of 
the total turnover of UBl. 

The one aspect of the charge which 
remained to be substantiated with 
documentary evidence was the loan 


raised by Tentura from SBI to the 
tune of 3 million Singapore dollars 
and the subsequent deposit of nearly 
8.S million Singapore dollars to avail 
itself of huge credit facilities and its 
ultimate use. Despite 14 statements 
by Mr Mallya and sustained efforts 
by the FERA officials it has not been 
possible to prove how this huge cre¬ 
dit was used. Vijay Mallya is 
apparentlyhappy. Chhabria might 
have sighed in relief. Mr Acharya 
may be wondering what to do next. 
Enforcement officials are restive. 
“We have not closed our options,” 
said Mr Shah, leaving a big question 
mark. A billion-dollar question in¬ 
deed. 
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ISSUE OF 

28,00,000 Equity Shares of 
Rs. 10/-each for cash at a 
premium of Rs. 2J- per share 

LINKED TO 
5,60,00015% Secured 
Redeemable Non-Convertible 
debenture^ of Rs. 100/- each 
for cash at par. 

Here’s a chance of a lifetime. 

A chance to have immediate 
capital appreciation, plus good 
future earning prospects. The 
linked issue ^ debentures 
assures you a safe, sound, steady 
return. 

Read this carefully. Then decide. 

Advani-Oerlikon is an established 
,A company with a base in all 
>/■ growth-based ifKiustries, A multi- 
; tocational, multi-product company 
i; with an excellent track record. A 


consumables, equipment wid 


, The company is also the largest 
exporter of welding products from 
India, with a 60% share of Indian 
welding exports. Besides welding 
products, Advani-Oerlikon has 
diversified into many high-profit 
lines of the future, like industrial 
electronics, rotary prime-movers, 
renewable energy systems and 
office efficiency products. 

There are three full-fledged R&D 
Centres, where advanced 
research is being conducted into 
such high-potential fields as 
electronics, semiconductor 
devices, laser technology and 
micro-computer systems. 

Advani-Oerlikon is a good 
dividend-paying pompany. 5 
liberal bonus issues have been 
made in the last 20 years. As 
against a book value of Rs. 34.78 
per share, the Rs. 10/- share is 
being offered at a premium of 
Rs. 2/- i.e. Rs. 12/- per share — a 
good chance for capital 
appreciation. 

The financial strength is sound. 
Reserves and Surplus after the 
issue will be Rs. 10.97 crores. 
There will be improved liquidity 
after the issue, without a 
corresponding interest burden. 
Profit after tax will show a marked 
improvement because of 
reduction in the company's tax 
rates. The linked issue of 
debentures provides a fully 
secured investment with intere^ 
at 15% per anfium. plus premium 
of 5% on redemption, To help in 
tax planning, there is a choice of 
:6monthiy interest, as weil^ 
cumulative interest schemes. 


ISSUE HIGHLIGHTS 

■ Collaboration with world- 
renowned Oerlikon-Buhrle 
group of Switzerland with 
equity participation since 
1951. 

■ Known as “Welders to the 
Nation”. Market leaders for 
over 30 years with diversified 
products. Recently the 
Company signed three West 
German technology tie-ups 
with leaders in welding 
systems; Deuzer, Kroeger, 
and W. Rick. 

■ Excellent track record. Good 
dividend paying Company. 
Five liberal Bonus issues in 
last 20 years. 

■ Current book value of Rs. 10 
share: Rs. 34.78. 

■ Net worth has doubled in five 
years. 

■ Easy liquidity. Listing at 
Bombay, Madras and 
Ahmedabad stock exchanges. 

■ Promoters’dilution with 
assured growth and reward 
scenario. 
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METALS 

TKanium; IW a de in India 

India joins exclusive club oj manufacturers 
of this 'space age metal 


T he Hyderabad'based Defence 
Metallurgical Research Labora¬ 
tory (DMRL) has developed the tech¬ 
nology for the manufacture of tita¬ 
nium sponge on a commercial basis, 
thus entering the exclusive club of 
countries which can produce tita¬ 
nium, the wonder metal of the space 
age. Titanium is a light reactive 
metal and hence difficult to extract; 
its extraction technology has been 
restricted to only the USA, the 
USSR, Japan, the UK and China, 
mainly because of the technological 
complexities involved. The special 
qualities of titanium have contri¬ 
buted to its widespread use in varied 
fields though it is one of the newest 
of the engineering metals. Its high 
landed cost in India, on the other 
hand, has restricted its use in the 
country though 25 per cent of the 
world reserves are found in India; in 
the beach sands of Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu and Orissa. 

Titanium has an outstanding com¬ 


bination of physical, chemical and 
mechanical properties. It is lifter 
than steel by almost SO per cent and 
is stronger at higher temperatures. 
But its most attractive feature is its 
ability to withstand corrosion from 
acids and alkalies) erosion, stress or 
marine environment (saline media), 
making it a highly cost-effective 
material in thermal and nuclear pow¬ 
er plants. Its high strength-to-weight 
ratio and amenability to heat treat¬ 
ment and alloying for specified prop¬ 
erties makes it the ideal choice for 
applications ranging from aerospace 
and chemical industry components to 
consumer products like sports goods, 
jewellery, ballpoint pens, etc. With 
the newer applications of the metal, 
its total production has risen from 50 
tonnes in 1950 to over 1.2 lakh tonnes 
per year. 

In India, only mineral processing 
and beneficiation of titanium for 
export purposes are done at present 
along with a certain amount of pro¬ 


duction of pigment titanium dioxide 
for the paint industry. Midhani (Mis^ 
hra Dhatu Nigam) manufactures cer¬ 
tain mill products based on imported ’ 
titanium. The Visakhapatnam-based 
Bharat Heavy Plates and Vessels Ltd 
(BHPV) had earlier developed the 
technology for manufacturing tita¬ 
nium based equipment such as press¬ 
ure vessels ' for the chemical 
process industries. But the basic tita¬ 
nium sponge-making technology tm a 
commercial basis had been eluding 
the country's scientists, though the 
technology for manufacturing small 
amounts had been developed by the 
mid-1970s. The DMRL has now set up 
technology development-cum- 
demonstration centres for titanium 
and magnesium for the production of 
titanium sponge in 2000 kg batches, 
and simple pluralising of the main 
equipment can increase the produc¬ 
tion capacity. 

In the Indian context, titanium can 
have very largescale utilisation, spe¬ 
cially as a substitute for stainless 
steel since nickel and nearly 50 per 
cent of the copper requirement have 
to be imported. Titanium has found 
wide applications in condenser tubes 
for power plants and steam turbines 
but there has been little effort to 
switch over to titanium in India. * 
Shubha Bkigh 


SKILLED MANPOWER 

Neglected Think-tank’ 

Steps afoot to tap the vast reservoir of skilled workers 


I n the haste to provide the unskilled 
labourer his due and the illiterate 
worker his share in the process of 
national development, the odd skil¬ 
led worker, according to one view, 
has been ignored and sidelined. The 
very fact that there is no comprehen¬ 
sive record of the total force of 
national skilled manpower existing 
in this country, say members of the 
Association for the Welfare of Skil¬ 
led Manpower, is enough indication 
that far from being used to its opti¬ 
mum level, the “think-tank” force of 
skilled persons has been neglected. 
The association, the only one of its 
kind in India which was set up exact¬ 
ly ten years ago by the late Prime 
Minister Indira GandhL now 
proposes to take up the challenge of 
establishing a productive task force 
of skilled manpower on a war footing 
and initiate a national movement to 
give equitable status to professional 
cadres like scientists, doctors, en¬ 
gineers and academicians. Remarks 
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Ashok Bimal Ghosh, the all-India 
president of the association: “After 
years of misuse of skilled profession¬ 
als, we are at present prepared to 
invest as much as Rs ten crores every 
year to ensure that the vested in¬ 
terests, who are trying to sabotage 
the contribution of skilled manpow¬ 
er, do not succeed in their ill motives. 
The aim of the association, which at 
present has 8,000 members, is to 
recognise every skilled worker in the 
country as a potential reservoir for 
economic development. 

A computerised information sys¬ 
tem has now been installed, and in 
the initial st^e of its operation, a 
first-ever national survey to monitor 
skilled manpower in areas like agri¬ 
culture and industry will be con¬ 
ducted. The availability of these mar¬ 
kets will In turn help the government 
take policy decisions in the spheres 
of utilisation of the private sector, 
diversification of prodfuction, quality 
control, increasing productivity. 


management at different levels and 
to gather vital information at mini¬ 
mum cost. To ensure that there is no 
further draip of this national wealth, 
a computer software system has been 
developed which has already spent 
over 1,280 manhours for the national 
information structure. 

Avers Bimal Ghosh, who was car 
lier a top official with the Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines (IBM), 
“There is a misconception prevailing 
in our country regarding the use of 
computer technology and inadequate 
knowledge of modern technology 
which gives the impression that 
largescale utilisation of computers is 
not feasible in a country which has 
only recently adopted tractor tech¬ 
nology and is still very much in the 
bullock-cart age.” An appeal is also 
likely to be made for the reduaion of 
the tax structure as applicable to the , 
skilled worker->-technocrats,^ 
bureaucrats, professionals and other' 
skilled workers—to give them the 
much-needed incentive. A proposal 
has also been placed before the 
ministry of human resources de¬ 
velopment to rejuvenate the semi- 
eidtausted skilled maitpowesr force, 
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Comp^tsji’ has nap* 
i^p oivKi^nd to M pttr cmt 
ammit Vtjay MtUs: Company has 
to mp dm4en4 (ton ptr 

'^M]|at«>-Palmoiivc (ladia^t Com^ 

5 any Hat deelaredl a final mvidond 
1 sovan per oont making a total ui 
40 phr ©ant 

Cea^ite Intiia Ltd: Company hat 
4eefafed an equity dividend of ten 
cent for the year ended 31 
pqeemher, I98S. 

liiOo Products: Company hat re 
Commended a dividend ot ten per 
cent (skipped dividend last year) 
IndO'Asahi Glass Co. Ltd: Boatd of 
company has recommended an 
equity dividend oi 20 pei cent foi 
the year ended 31 December, 198*5 
John Fotvier: Company has de 
dared an unchanged dividend of 18 
pW cent fot 1985 
Kettlewell Bullen & Co Ltd* Cum 
pany has declared an equitv di 
vidend of ten per cent toi the year 
endied 31 Decembei, 1965 
M.P. Agro Morarji Fertilisers: Com 
pany has skipped dividend foi 


McLeod Russet (India) Ltd, Cum* 

n has proposed an interim bqm 
vidend of 35 per cent foi the 
year ending *30 June, 1966 
lljntyersai Cables: Company i*> step 


IlMarch, 1986, to 20 per cent (IS 
per cent) 


AiaGlanot 


ISSUES 

pwlgyu «« ^>I|| mmHn « II iwiiiinVwi^ 

Or Raddy^o Labemtones I td This 
Hyderabad^based company is en> 
1 tering market with an issue ot 7 50 
lakh equtty shares of Rs ten each 
> foi cash at parJinked to 150 lakh 
15 per mint seared debentures of 
Rs each for cash at par Issue 
opens on 5 Tune for Indian public 

Earn West Leasing and Finance 
Ltd: Company will enfer market 
with a public issue of 6,00,000 equi 
ty shares of Rs ten each at phr 
Gosmd Rubber, C ompativ pi opuses 
to make a public issue ot 9 lakh 
equits shmes ot Rs ten each linked 
with 90 000 set ui ecl non 
conieiiibk debemtues ot Rs 100 
cadi lainttm micitsi nj 15 pti 
cent pei •uitmm tmth at pat Issue 
1 $ hkeh to o|>en in the scumd wiek 
oi Tutu 

Jayvhree Tea and Industries* Com 
panv wiU shortly issue 15 pet cent 
secured redeemable non 
convettible debentures of Rs 100 
each of an aggregate nominal saluc 
of Rs 25 iioros 

Maharashtra Tubes: (ompans 
proposes to entei market some iirae 
in June with an issue of 13 50 lakh 
equity shares of Rs ten each at pai 

Olyitmic Management and Finan* 
ciai Services: Company will enter 
market in the second week of Tunc 
with a public issue of 6,70,000 equi 
ty shares of Rs ten each iOi cash at 
par, out of which 2,00,000 shares 
lydi be offered to IfRts 


PRODUCTS , , 

•*-» i.n — nw 'Hi'i liJi^iyii|l 1141(^1 . 

Rnte Automouve and PlaiUksi This 
new oompunv will manufactutd 
flteimuplattic automotive compd) 
neiHs at Rithampui iii Madbva 
Pradesh Consideimg that the pro* 
ducts of the tompans au* to be 
luted on to two and tout wheoleis 
PithnmpUi is the ideal location as it 
has a higit concentiatiun of com 
panies in the automobile ihdustts 
The pxnect cost IS about Rs 3W) 
lakhs the pi meet is the tuiut effuil 
ol Blight BiothOH, Kinetic Honda 
Mutoi and Honda Motoi Company, 
lapaii 


RESULTS 

Alpine Solics (.ompads has le 
(Milted a tuuimii ol Hk 9 qj cioies 
(Rs 7 i4 limes) (noss (notit is Rs 
35 72 luklis (tiudmg toss ot Rs \ 12 
lakhs) 

Hardrastle and Wand Manufaitur* 
mg Co: Compai's has increaaod 
turnover to Rs 9 28 times (R& 7 10 
,lores) m 1985 Opeiat(ng profit is 
Rs 65 37 lakhs (Rs (8 46 lakhs) 

Sakthi I* inance i he gi oss eai nings 
of thtionipanv lot thoyeai ended 
31 Mauli ]985. havo amounted to 
Rs 3 23 Clous (Rs 62 iakhs) Net 
protit IS Rs 1 60 tioics (Rs 26 
lakhs) 1 he company opened seven 
more blanches duiing the year, 
taking the Total ntimfeei Of oftices 
to 17 


SHARES/TOP TEN 


DEARNESS LEVEL 


GOLO ‘!'i <ris p‘^e iOi’n 


last 

market 

198$ quota 

before 

Hgh low May 12 



(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

Qtijarat State Fart (100) 

1830 00 

990 00 

152500 

Tola Steel (roo; 

144200 

114200 

1320 00 

MKX) (100) 

87000 

62500 

^500 

NOCIL (100) 

76000 

59000 

74500 

rtnd Aluminium (10) 

10500 

81 75 

84 25 

Tata Tea ( 10 ) 

15800 

7600 

7800 

dIMFC (IQ) 

6800 

52 00 

6800 

Peico fid) 

9950 

50 00 

52 50 

Bida Jute (10) 

9700 

43 25 

5075 

Hind MMora (10) 

1M10 

47 80 

4800 



Npla T1W inoM aWve^ MOKl ataflM iHi ttOair 


May 23 One year Rveyeare 
1986 earlier earlier 


Sours* Bambay Bunion Aatboabon Lid 
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An Actress on the Fast Track 



























WH Victoiy Ehide India Agam? 

The India-England series is a battle of the have-nois 


A holiday in England at this 
time of the year can be an 
exhilarating experience. The 
warmth of the sun has finally 
succeeded in nudging out winter and 
just light woollens are enough to 
ward off the occasional high winds 
and mercury-lowering rain. But, play¬ 
ing cricket in May-June is an entirely 
different matter, especially to a visi¬ 
tor brought up in heat and humidity. 
The weather is uncertain, often incle¬ 


ment. Wind-speeds could be high and ■ 
ground conditions, sometimes moist.: 
For a short, three-month, three-Test 
tour, this is a season of stress for the' 
outsider. 

Composed of a bunch of players 
already dragging their cricket-weary 
feet, the washout of the Sport-Aid tie 
and its own matches similarly inter¬ 
rupted or marred, India is not really 
prepared to win the current series. 
Of course, in the same breath, one 



KepH Dev and Gavasluw In London at dw stial if Hw totu-: W SMf«h el lahdmaria 


' has to add, nor is England. Battered 
: by West Indian pace, this was the 
second time that the Englishman 
' brought home a clean slate: with five 
Test defeats. 

In fact, this is a series of the 
have-nots. England’s “blackwash” is 
matched by India’s lack of success in 
20 Tests in a row. Both countries 
desperately needs to win, but a draw 
would be the fairest result. While 
history is on England’.s side—Indian 
have won a sene.s in Old Blighty only 
once, under Ajit Wadekar—the visi¬ 
tors have a far better batting line-up. 

But more of that later. The series is 
a testing time for troth captains. 
While Kapil Dev may see himself 
reduced to a plebian if he fails to win 
at least one of these Tests, David 
Gower mav be given the heave-ho 
after the first Test itself. Both have 
been flayed by the press and public 
after their recent showings. And both . 
know that there are stand-ins waiting 
in the wings: Ravi Shastri for India 
and Mike Gatling for England. 

Captaincy has been one of the 
biggest chinks in the Indian armour. 
Ever since Wadekar’s magic wand 
disappeared, there has been a cer¬ 
tain hesitancy in the Indian approach 
to a Test. Sunil Gavaskar had lent 
respectability to the institution, but 
he, too. had made several mistakes. 
But Kapil Dev has been an almost 
Luldl fdiluie in iliis spliere. The Eng¬ 
land side’s main hope seems to rest 
on India’s inadequacy. Cricketers 
and cricket writers there feel that* 
tactically atleast, England will get 
the better of the tourists. But 
situation could change if Kapil be¬ 
gins to read the game better in these 
three Tests. 

In fact, it is one of the basic , 
necessities on this tour. India cer* ; 
tainly have a very strpiig battJ^ 
line-up, but that is still basically «n*' 
paper. The batsmen will have to 
with the weather conditions, 
liveliness oi pitch and, above 
with the substantial and late. swil»^ 
that they will encounter. Then 
the wcarine.ss of playing almost Hpli*;'; 
terriiptedly. from August latit 
may manifest itself in gaauat 
and a generally .lachadaii^l^ll 
■ approach. Above all,-the 
lofth of 'most of the 
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batsmen—who, together, form the 
basis of India’s strength—is still 
causing concern. A good perform- 
! ance by Gavaskar will just not suf-: 
(ke. 

The wicket-keeping slot also 
merits attention. A few catches or 
stumpings could well determine the 
fate of a match. If Chandrakant Pan¬ 
dit is preferred to Kiran More, India 
could suffer. As it is, Sadanand Vish- 
wanath deserved a look-in. Now, if a 
wicket-keeper’s batting determines 
selection, the team as a whole could 
suffer. 

In English conditions, India’s 
poorest department is bowling. One 
cannot imagine Chetan Sharma, 
Manoj Prabhakar or Roger Binny 
unsettling England's players at 
home. Moreover, having encoun¬ 
tered the blistering attack of the 
West Indians on rock-hard wickets 
recently, the Indian pace will appear 
to be little more than a Sunday 
afternoon exercise. With, of course, 
the exception of Kapil Dev. But, 
since a Laker-like feat by Kapil is 
ruled out, there is little chance of the 
Indians getting their counterparts 
out cheaply enough, twice in a match 
to coast to victory. 

j Dut, while India do not have an 
DEllison to wreck pacy havoc, they 
do have a better combination than 
England’s Edmonds and Bmburey in 
the spin sector. Ravi Shastri has 
matured over the last three years. He 
has finally emerged from the nag¬ 
ging, Nadkarni-type of length to a 
more guileful and attack-oriented 
approach. There is Shivlal Yadav, an 
intelligent spinner who, if given the 
break, could well pose a problem for 
the home team. And Maninder Singh, 
a youngster \^o could finally emerge 
as India's best spinner since Bedi. 

All said and done, however, a tour 
such as this does not wj- > , 
prove anything, it is far 
removed from the opportuni- 
ties presented by a full-length, five- 
match series. It is too short and the 
time hardly ideal for testing true 
strength. In fact, either side could 
win—-even undeserviii^y—if the cir¬ 
cumstances are right for them. Vic- 
, tbry will not whitewash England’s 
c redent *‘biackwash”, though it will 
/ yuel the fire for the fight with New 
Zealand, which begins soon after the 
Ihdians depart. A win for either side 
.aim 'be just a shot in the arm. No 
, India’s case, the effect will 

the removaWat long last^^of‘the 
iihlhta attached to Kapil Dev’s cajp- 
taincy. 


Botham: A Sporting Confession 

I an Terence Botham has always nabis-confession means the shatter- 
lived the way he bowled—fast, in- ing of an icon. This season has been 
timidating, never willing to take a especially traumatic and controver- 
walloping. He ha.s had little concern sial for Botham. A .‘>■0 blackwash in 
for the ‘gentlemanly’ concept of the West Indies, tabloids screaming 
cricket-playing and he seldom let of his drug-use on tour, and a not-$o- 
barriers stymie his progress to crick- gentle one-night-scand with a beauty 
eting heights ftew have achieved, from Barbadosi all seemed so dfs- 
Umpires and elders of the game were tant from the truth. The confession 
given little respect by this “gawky might have been his last ditch 
Somerset colt”. Throughout the stor- attempt to keep the newshounds i 
my years, when Botham was stomp- away. 1 

ing on the turfs around the world, the For all his boisterousness and flam- 
elders watched him more with dis- boyance, Botham had a soft cure. ! 
dain than with admiration. Arid at Frank Keating, in his forthcoming, 
the peak of his career, which has well timed biography on Botham, 
been punctuated with controversies, High, Wide and Handsome writes, 
cannabis, runs and wickets, Botham Cardus-like:“Hi5 (Botham’s) appe- 
has been finally nailed. In a signed tites flirt with danger. He can lack 
article in The Mail on Sunday —the tact, civility and refinement. He can 
same tabloid which first .splashed hl$ be gauche and coarse and sometimes 
cocaine-snorting habit which he in. vulgar without being funny...” Like 
itially denied—Botham confessed when Botham took on Fred Trueman 
that he was a casual smoker of mari- arid Denis Compton who attacked 
juana, especially in his erirly Twen- him (“snivelling and pathetic”) for 
ties. The Test and County Cricket losing his temper on the field. “Get 
Board has framed four charges lost. You’re talking a lot of twaddle 
against him after his confession and (rubbish), Trueman,” Botham hit 
has dropped him from the England back through the Sun.Trueman re- 
team to play India in the one-day plied in Sunday People:" Botham’s 
internationals. 1^ the prevailing been bowling rubbish for ten years, 
mood at Lord’s is any indication, He bowled long hop after long hop , 
Botham is in for stiffer puni.shment. laughably calling them bouncers..’.’ 
Botham, who thought his confession But Botham went on to take wickets 
might evoke sympathy, has said that and score runs. Today, he is only a 
he is locked by the wicket away from the highest wicket- 
taker tag of Lillee (355 wickets). Will 
England deny him the chance? 

Keating draws Botham, the man, 
thus; “He is movingly, almost bash¬ 
fully, brilliant with dogs, new born 
babies, small children and old ladies. 
He is homely, patriotic, philanthro¬ 
pic, crusading and often very funny 
without being vulgar.” The man who 
walked the lengtm of Scotland and 
England to raise money for 
leukaemia research. The man who 

E lans to cross the Alps on elephant- 
gck like Hannibal, for charity. 
Botham liked to be in the news. If 
not as a news-maker, as a news- 
writer. During the 1981 tour of India 
he was contracteti to Sunday and like 
a true professmnal, he sat down with 
us at the end of each day’s play to 
i analyse the day’s drama. 

^ When one asked him to name 
his World XI,the next day he. 
had it on his table, scribbled 
on a torn, dirty piece of paper. 
iHr “Why isn’t Ian Botham in *t?” 
we asked. "I watt the sdtector, 

. -wasrit, Mgm ■ 



stern action. 
For the cricket frat¬ 
ernity, the can- 
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WEST BENGAL ■■■ 

The Blockade that Failed 


Infighting in the state Congress(Ij weakens Priya 
flan/an Das Munshi’s position 


W ith the “much publicised" Wri¬ 
ters Buildings blockade orga¬ 
nised by the Congress! I) in Calcutta 
turning into a non-event, the parry 
has suffered another setback in West 
Bengal. The PCC(l) president, Priya 
Ranjan Das Munshi, after a brief 
spell in the limelight, appears to be 
the odd man out. Detractors are now 
openly criticising Das Munshi for his 
‘'immature agitational approach”, 
and the union minister for program¬ 
me implementation, A.B.A. Ghani 
Khan Choudhury, has demanded his 
removal from the post of PCC(I) 
president. 

What has gone wrong with Das 
Munshi? To start with, the rank and 
file in the Congress! I) were never 
reconciled to the fact that he was a 
“Johnny-come-lately” in the party. 
Aiter the Congress was whitewashed 
in the 1977 Lok Sabha polls Das 
Munshi left Mrs Gandhi to join the 
Congres$(S) and had taken part in 
the smear campaign against the 
Nehru-Gandhi family. He had also 
dubbed Mrs Gandhi and Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi as the “fascist mafia”. But once 
Mrs Gandhi came back to power in 
1980, he began his attempts to make 
a comeback. So long Sanjay Gandhi 
was alive. Das Munshi was complete¬ 
ly overlooked, but by 1983, he suc¬ 
ceeded in coming back to the Con- 
gress(l) fold along with his suppor¬ 
ters. Mrs Gandhi's assassination and 


the anointment of Rajiv Gandhi in 
power opened the floodgates for him. 
Early this year, he was made the 
PCC(l) president, once Pranab 
Mukherjee failed to evolve a success¬ 
ful electoral strategy in the Calcutta 
Corporation elections. 

But during the six years Das Mun¬ 
shi was in political oblivion, new 
power centres had developed in the 
state Congre$s(I). Men like Subrata 
Mukherjee and Somen Mitra had 
built their own power bases. Moreov¬ 
er, the shadpw of A.B.A. Ghani Khan 
Choudhury, though away in Delhi as 
a central minister, hovered over the 
state party apparatus. Naturally, 
there was resistance when Das Mun¬ 
shi was a^ommodated in the orga¬ 
nisation. And when the Congress(I) 
high command nominated Das Mun¬ 
shi as the PCC(I) president, various 
power groups were forced to accept 
him. Subrata Mukherjee who had 
organised what was virtually, an 
MLAs’ revolt against Das Munshi, 
had to eat humble pie when Makhan 
Lai Fotedar, the Prime Minister’s 
political adviser, forced him to bow 
to Das Munshi’s wishes. ,Subrata 
Mukherjee, to save his own skin, 
became a champion of Das Munshi to 
the chagrin of his own followers. 
Somen Mitra, tactfully kept silent. 
And even though his efforts to per¬ 
suade the Congress(I) leaders to 
change their minds was not success- 


The Congress(l)’s unsuccessful blockade before the Writers Buildings 



ful, he, with the tacit support of 
Barkat Ghani Khan Choudhury, 
stuck to his guns. 

What irked Congressmen was the - 
blatant manner in which Das Munshi 
started packing the district commit¬ 
tees with his own men. An angry 
Asoke Sen, union law minister, 
started the “Priya hatad" campaign. 
Things, however, were temporarily 
stalled with the Congress! 1) high 
command suddenly expelling Pranab 
Mukherjee from the party. This gave 
the former union finance minister, 
who has no “base” in the state, a new 
lease of life. With his expulsion, a 
section of disgruntled Congressmen, 
most of whom were sure that they 
would not get nominations for the 
state Assembly polls in early 1987, 
veered towards pranabhabu , Two 
party MLAs. Samar Mukherjee and 
Ananda Mohan Biswas, openly 
flouted the party whip and associ¬ 
ated themselves with Pranabhabu. 

Das Munshi realising that he was 
losing control, hurriedly decided to 
organise a “spectacular Writers’ 
Buildings blockade”. He was assured 
of support from Subrata Mukherjee 
and he knew Somen Mitra would 
have to support him. In his eager¬ 
ness, he never cared to gauge the » 
support he would get from Somen or ' 
Subrata. But the blockade of 21 May 
was a total flop. The critics, for so 
long silent, became vociferous. Das 
Munshi was summoned to Delhi and 
there he had to face Ghani Khan 
Choudhury, who had already told 
Rajiv Gandhi that the immature 
handling of the situation had 
adversely affected the parly’s pros- 
pe.cts in the municipal polls, sche¬ 
duled for 15 June. 

For much of the sorrv state of 
affairs in the state Congressfl), it is 
the high command rather than the 
PCCfl) which is more responsible. In 
the past two years, there have been 
three PCCfl) presidents and all of 
them had been appointed arbitrarily. 
IT|mab Mukherjee was sent to re¬ 
place Anandagopal Mukherjee at a 
time when Pranabbabu had lost his 
ministerial berth. When he to 
lead the Congress!!) to victory in the 
civic polls, he was unceremoniously 
dropped. It was then that Das Miih' 
idti. who had joined the party only in 
1983, was made the PCC(I) president ^, 
by the high command without con¬ 
sultations with the major power < 
groups in the state. Asoke Sen was 
asked to propose Das Munshi’s name' 
and Barkat Ghani Khan Choudhury . 
was asked to support the proposal, . V 

Once in the state p^ty headguat^ }: 
tsrs at Haji Mohammad MohsiiW< 
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Square, Das Munshi antagonised 
mosi i partynten by his high and 
mighty postures. He threatened ev¬ 
erybody with diR'ipUnary action, but 
copld never take action against any¬ 
body. The situation worsened, as his 
own men were brought into power in 
the districts. . 

The same pattern has followed for 
nominations in the municipal polls. 
In fact, he antagonised every group 
without consolidating his own power 
base. Though Subrata Mukherjee 
meekly surrendered to him, once he 
was offered the post of general 
secretary, others like SomenMitra 
and Baridbaran Das, who are made of 
sterner stuff, started operating 
separately from'within the PCCfl). 
-Das is the general secretary in 
charge of Youth Congress and he was 
annoyed when his appointment was 
deliberately not publicised by Das 
Munshi. Mitra, another general 
secretary, did not like the way Das 
Munshi had manipulated to make 
Prodyot Guha, one of his followers, 
the Youth Congress(I) president. 

At present, the PCC(I) has eight 
vice-presidents and nine general sec¬ 
retaries and most of them have no 
work, as Das Munshi prefers to run 
the show with his trusted lieutenants 



Das MumU: cornered 


like Sudip Bandopadhaya and Pradip 
Bhattacharyya. In fact, the state Con- 
gress(I) has become a platform from 
which disparate groups operate. In 
his e^erness to establish his lead¬ 
ership, Das Munshi has only 
fomented factionalism within the 
organisation. It will not be surprising 
if different groups work at cross- 
purposes in the municipal polls. For 


the polls, most constituencies have 
600 to 900 voters, and factionalism 
could only bring iU-portents for Con- 
gress(T) candidates. Moreover, there 
is the Pranah Mukherjee factor 
which will no doubt take care of 50 to 
100 votes in each constituency. In the 
circumstances. Das Munshi is in an 
unenviable situation in the party. 

With the Congress(l) in the state a 
house divided, the happiest man in 
.West Bengal is perhap.s chief minis¬ 
ter Jyoti Basu. The only opposition 
he faces is from amateurs. This is 
discernible from the fact that the 
chargesheei of corruption brought 
against Mr Basu and his son. Chan- 
dan, by the Congress(I) is just a list 
of unsubstantiated allegations. 
Rightly, Mr Basu has dismissed the 
entire thing as “infructuous.” 

The state Congress(I) is suffering 
from a crisis of leadership. Despite 
nine years of Left Front rule, the 
Congress(I) has. a solid 33 per cent 
vote bank in the state. But the party 
leadership does not know how to 
build an edifice on this support base, 
and if Das Munshi cannot solve the 
tangle between now and the municip¬ 
al polls on 15 June, he will have to 
make room for a new president. 

Tmm Baagufy, CMnifto 


ASSAM 


A Language ProMeni, and More 


Linguistic and ethnic minorities flex their muscles 


T he Asom Gana Partshad (AGP) 
government in Assam, which took 
office last December, is suddenly 
finding the going tough. It is likely to 
face a summer of discontent with the 
linguistic and ethnic minorities hav¬ 
ing begun to flex their muscles. The 
Plains Tribal Council of Assam 
(PTCA), a forum of thtfe Bodo- 
Kacharis, has revived its 13-year-old 
demand for a separate state of 
Udayachal in the upper north bank 
of the Brahmaputra. The demand for 
an autonomous state for the hill 
tribals in North Cachar and Karbi 
Anglong districts has also been re¬ 
newed. But the bearded Assam chief 
minister Prafulla Mahanta and his 
band of young ministers are genuine¬ 
ly, concerned about two other de- 
veloprowts— a brewing agitation on 
the language issue in the Bengali- 
speekihg Barak valley, and the possi¬ 
bility of a Gujarat type caste War in 
"jthe stfite. '' ; . 

VTha ’ vailoy districtss of 
and Korimga^hatle already 


been rocked by at least three bandhs, 
the last of which was observed on 19 
May. The 5 April bandh was marked 
by violence, when four youths were 
critically injured in the police firing 
at SilcHar. 

The agitation, mainly conducted 
by a plethora of students’ bodies, was 
triggered by a circular issued by the 
secondary education board of Assam 
making Assamese a compulsory third 
language for non-Assamese school 
students. It is not only the Bengalis 
who have protested against it. The 
Bodo Shahitya Sabha (BSS), the mili¬ 
tant All-Assam Tribal Students’ Un¬ 
ion (AATSU)'and the Central Auton¬ 
omous State Demand Committee for 
North Cachar and Karbi Anglong 
have also expressed their resentment 
against the circular. The AATSU 
president, Ranoj Pegu,- threatened 
on IS May to launch a statewide 
agitation against .the circular. 

The sponsors of the aj^tion say 
that the circular Will |iut. the non- 
Assamese students at h'diiadvantage 


vis-a-vis their Assamese speaking 
counterparts. First, the students be¬ 
longing to the minority communities 
will be saddled with a load of four 
languages if they opt for Hindi, while 
an Assamese student would have to 
study only three languages including 
Hindi. Second, a non-Assamese stu¬ 
dent would have to give up a profes- 
' sional subject from the elective list 
of subjects, if he or she chose to take 
up Hindi. In fact, this is the fourth 
time that such a circular has been 
issued. It was first issued in Decem¬ 
ber 1972 but its implementation was 
put off following a barrage of pro¬ 
tests from the people in the valley. 
The next abortive attempts to revive 
it were made in 1977 and 1982. 

The United Reservation Move¬ 
ment Council of Assam (URMCA), a 
conglomeration of about 30 sche¬ 
duled caste, scheduled tribe and 
other backward classes (OBC) 
bodies, is another source of political 
migraine for the AGP government. 
The AATSU president, Pegu, a 
medical student, is its chief conven¬ 
er. Formed on 23 February, it took to 
the streets in Gtiwahati on 21 April, 
demanding the ‘proper’ implementa¬ 
tion of the Assam Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes (Reservation of Seats and 
Posts) Act, 1978, and a suitable leg- 
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islation to ensure 27 per cent of jobs 
for the OBC comtnuniiy, as recom¬ 
mended by the Mandal Commission, 
the genesis of the URMCA can be 
traced to a similar movement in 
Dibrugarh University before the last 
December elections. Some post- 
^aduate students in the university 
issued a leaflet, having a clearly 
casteist slant, accusing the upper 
caste Assamese, who are the main¬ 
stay of the All Assam Students’ Un- 
I ion (AASU) and the AGP, of “gob- 
j bling up” the lion’s share of govern¬ 
ment jobs, though they account for 
I only 13 per cent of the state’s popula- 
! tion. With a clear dig at the AASU, 

I the Leaflet said: “Assam is not a 
, slogan with a gamocha (towel) round 
! .the neck. The progress of Assam 
1 must mean an equal right for its 
' people.” The eight signatories of the 
I leaflet were subsequently expelled 
! from the university thus provoking a 
sdr by the URMCA. The jrolice had 
I to disperse a crowd of over 1,200 at 
I Dibrugarh on 12 May, which had 
I assembled there to protest against 
i the expulsion. 

> The AGP leaders find the hands of 
I the Congress(I), particularly those of 
! the former chief minister, Hiteswar 
! Saikia, behind this snowballing 
minority backlash. Pointing to the 
I Congress(I)’s participation in the lan¬ 
guage movement, Assam education 



CM Praftilla Mahanla: tough going 


minister Brindaban Goswami told 
Sunday that this was an exercise to 
destabilise the AGP government on 
purely emotional issues. The govern¬ 
ment appears to be keen on a settle¬ 
ment on the impasse due to both 
linguistic and reservation problems. 
Mr Goswami has already had three 
rounds of talks with the Barak valley 
student leaders and the delegates of 
the BSS. Assam chief secretary J. C. 
Nampuri has in a statement reiter- 


SMUGGLiNG 


Gold in the Guts 


Youths carry the contraband metal in their bodies 


C an one’s guts be full of gold? For 
Ram Thapa and Rishi Shreshtha, 
two young Nepalese youths, the 
answer is yes. The duo. who were 
nabbed by the customs authorities at 
the recently opened Indira Gandhi 
International airport in Delhi, in the 
early hours of 16 May, were found to 
be carrying contraband gold worth 
more than Rs two lakhs inside their 
bodies. Though the first persons to 
be caught in this country for trying to 
smu^le in gold by swallowing the 
precious metal, they are perhaps a 
part of a large network of carriers 
who have switched to this latest 
method of concealing gold. This year 
itself, there have been large gold 
hauls at the Bombay and Delhi air¬ 
ports when persons who had hidden 
gold biscuits and guineas in their 
recrurns a method adopted by run¬ 
ners for some time now, were caught. 

. — - - . 
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The recent prize catch was the result 
of an intelligence report that certain 
gangs had switched from their ear¬ 
lier tactic, once it was detected, and 
turned to ‘intestinal smuggling'. 

After the hand metal detectors 
went off in the green channel area of 
the atrpqft and Thapa and Shreshtha 
were su^ected to a by-now routine 
anal check (at the end of which 525 
grams of gold in the shape of Chinese 
.taels were recovered), one of the two 
carriers confessed that they had also 
“eaten some gold”. With the startling 
disclosure, the Delhi customs offi¬ 
cials knew that they had in their 
dragnet persons belonging to a large 
syndicate.*Since then, for ten days, 
Ram Thapa and Rishi Shreshtita 
were kept under tight surveUlance at 
the Safdarjung Hospital in the capi^ 
a], where t^ey were given a milk-and- 


ated the goveniment’s commitment, 
to honour the existing 22 per cent 
quota, for jobs for the scheduled t' 
castes and scheduled tribes. There * 
are, however, fears among a section | 
of the AGP leaders ihat any recon- 
<:iliatory attitude towards the minor¬ 
ities will spawn disenchantment 
among the upper caste Assamese. 
There is also resistance to the idea of 
extending the benefits of job re¬ 
servation to the people belonging to ; 
OBC. When Mr Mahanta told an - 
assembly of the Garo tribals in Goal- ! 
pdra district on 16 May that all the ! 
peot)l« living in Assam would have to \ 
learn Assamese, he was perhaps 
echoing the views of the hardcore 
Assamese. The same sentiment was 
expressed by the Assam panchayat 
minister Chandra Arandhara when 
he told Sunday, “If Assamese is not 
made a compulsory subject in the 
schools, where will it be? In Karnata¬ 
ka?” Faced with conflicting opinions, 
the AGP government finds itself 
walking on a tightrope on the Ian- I 
! 'guage issue. It also cannot afford to j 
I postime any decision as time is fast 
running out. It is now learnt that the ' 
government may come up with a two | 
phase compromise formula without ' 
actually scrapping the circular to j|i 
assuage the feelings of the non J 
Assamese. i 

i SwNBM* aimh, SUehar 


I banana diet and under the watchful . 
eyes of the customs and hospital j 
staff, forced to ease out the gold that I 
they had swallowed. 

While surgeons at the hospital who 
did their best to extricate the 
Chinese gold taels from the intestin¬ 
al tracts of the two Nepalese men felt 
that both of them had undertaken 
such missions before, the carriers 
themselves refused to admit this. 
Sitting in the centre of a crowded 
public ward of the hospital, Shresh¬ 
tha, who claimed he was a 20-year- 
old student from Thamel, Kathman¬ 
du, spoke to this correspondent vrith, 
a straight face: “We had both swah 
lowed about 20 pieces of gold with 
pineapple juice, which (the gold) w^s,. 
given to us by a man called Karipa in 
i Hong Kong. The gold was coyer^ 

I with a soluble wrapping which iie ., 

! said would melt inside the stomach. ‘ I 
We took the Thai Airviays fli^i, TG 
940, which was coming from Bangkok > 
and were told we will be paid 10,000 
Nepalese rupees for tjte'jqb. The gold' : 
was to be taken out one dt Tbapa's 

men but the customs caughf .,tt$ in ^, 
Delhi. before we .coidd: 
doiKtii&tion. When asked if 
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smuggled gold this way before, he 
said, "No, this is the first time we did 
it. ^ore that we have been stu¬ 
dents.” The customs superin- 

ktendent prevented him from saying 
/'/anything funher. 

A senior customs official at the 
Patam airport explained that after 
the case of the “golden men” from 
Nepal, they were proposing to streng¬ 
then the intelligence network for air 
routes originating in countries where 
the price of gold was significantly 
lower than the price in India. 



To prevent smuggling of gold hid¬ 
den in the anus and rectum, it was 
planned to subject every passenger 
alighting from Thai Airways and 
Singapore Airlines flights to a hand- 
metal detector check. A full-body 
X-ray machine is also likely to be 
placed at Bombay and Delhi airports 
so that after discovery of gold bits in 
the anus, a picture on the screen 
would immediately show if gold had 
also been consumed by the carrier. 

mu Sarin, Maw OaM 


CULTURE 

Festival Fiasco 

Tagore’s birth anniversary celebrations are jinxed 


F or Macmillan, publishers of the 
works of Rabindranath Tagore, the 
125th birth anniversary celebrations 
of the late Nobel laureate turned 
out to be a fiasco on more than one 
count. In newsletters sem by 

Vinod Jain, vice-president, Macmil¬ 
lan India, Tagore enthusiasts and the 
capital’s intelligentsia were in- 
Ktornied that as part of the 
j Anniversary celebrations, Macmillan 
had planned to organise a special 
j exhibition of the poet’s works, screen 
a film on his life and times and 
sponsor an eight-page supplement in 
the Delhi edition of The Times ot' 
In<iia. But alas, on the morning of 5 
May, a junior staff of Macmillan 
rushed into the office of the com¬ 
pany’s vice-president and pointed 
out a “grave error” which had in¬ 
advertently slipped into the posters 
primed for display m leading book 
shops of the capital: in bold letters 
Macmillan had announced the 
“125th birth ‘centenary’ celebra¬ 
tions”! 

The orders were immediately 
given to the press to destroy all the 


200 posters to cover up the faux pas. 
What, however, were not withdrawn 
in time were hundreds of tickets 
which had been sold for the screen¬ 
ing of Atithi. a film by Tapan Sinha, 
and Teen Kaiiya, by Satyajit Ray— 
both based on Tagore's works. It was 
also too late to hold back circulars 
sent out by the reputed international 
publishing house with the blunder 
which could have been detected by 
any of the proof-readers, editorial 
assistants or editors'who cleared the 
publicity material before it went into 
print. Said Ravi Vyas, chief editor of 
the publishing house, when asked 
how such a serious mistake had crept 
in: “We admit that a grave error has 
been made. But by the time we 
realised it, it was too late to with¬ 
draw the tickets or circulars.” Vinod 
Jain explained the bloomer with the 
words: “We were only hoping that 
nobody would notice the difference. 
You are the first person to bring it to 
light.” 

While the faux pas on the issue of 
the film tickets and circulars went 



undetected and unnoticed, the prog¬ 
rammes arranged by Macmillan on 
the occasion of the 125th birth 
anniversary of Tagore created a fu¬ 
rore. At Sapru House where Teen 
Kanya was screened by Macmillan on 
10 May, there Was an unruly scene 
when some viewers accosted the 
Macmillan official on duty and de¬ 
manded their money back. They com¬ 
plained that the print of Satyajit 
Ray’s film was so bad that it seemed 
it had been made a century ago. With 
people shouting “Give our money 
back,” the official had no option but 
to refund the ticket money to the 
agitated crowd, A scuffle ensued and 
after the episode, the Macmillan staf¬ 
fer tendered his resignation. 

Now, says the vice-president, in 
view of the poor quality of print i 
which had been given to them, they | 
had decided to sue the distributor ! 
who had supposedly promi.sefi them a | 
new print of Teen Kanya. However, ■ 
that was not the end of iht- celebra | 
tion fiasco. Among others, Satya Na- i 
rain Singh, a formei MP from Bihar 
and an associate of Tagore, vehe¬ 
mently protested against the slip¬ 
shod manner in which the exhibition | 
had been organised anc. the inferior I 
quality of the film that was screened I 
on this important occasion. Even the ! 
literary supplement brought out by j 
The Times of India became a cause ot i 
disenchantment with MacmiJlan. The j 
reason this time was an article in the | 
supplement by George Lukacs, a ; 
Hungarian writer who had reviewed j 
Tagore’s works extensively in his 
book. Reviews and Articles. The ! 
piece used by The Times of India i 
from the collection is particularly | 
critical of the contribution of Rabin- 1 
dranath Tagore. An extract: “Tagore j 
himself—an imaginative writer a.>? , 
thinker—is a wholly insignificant fi- ' 
gure. His creative powers are non- j 
existent, his characters pale 
stereotypes, his stories threadbare 
and uninteresting, and his sensibility 
is meagre, insubstantial...” Is this 
what should have been written about 
Tagore in a supplement which is 
meant as a tribute on a birth 
anniversary? Macmillan officials re¬ 
plied that they had no editorial con- j 
trol on the collection of articles being 
published by The Times of India. 
However, they said, “We admit it was 
in extremely bad taste to publish 
such damaging articles at this time. 
Had we known about the contents of 
the supplement, we would never 
have allowed this insult to the name 
of one of the greatest literary figures ' 
of all times.” ! 

RMu Saris, Maw OaSW I 
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' WEST 8ENCAL * 

Th^Voice of a Prophet of DMtn 

; The Congrcss(I) is on the road la sel f-destruction, 
says Pranab Mukherjee 


O ptimism is an abundant commodi¬ 
ty in Pranab Mukherjee’s camp. 
Tapping their feet to the strains of 
Tagore’s defiant song, Jodi Tor Dak 
; Shuiwy Keo Na Aashey Tohey Ekla 
Chalorey, the former finance minis¬ 
ter and his supporters began their 
hurriedly organised public meetings 
I in the villages and towns of Midna- 
' pore, West Bengal, hopeful of con- 
I vincing audiences about the unjust 
I manner in which he was expelled 
j from the Congresss(I) and the fallacy 
I of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
I ways The prophets of doom have 
hoisted the flag of rebellion. But for 
most of those gathered to see them, 
Mukherjee's monologues sounded 
like the voice of a wronged man who 
had no platform to preach from and 
no power to wield. Even if what he 
said made sense, he had nothing to 
offer as a substitute to the CPI(M)'s 
coherent ideology and the Congres- 
s(I>’s plans and programmes. He was 
an intelligent finance minister, and a 
sound political critic, nothing more. 

Nonetheless, his speeches were 
worth listening to, if only for his 
experiem t in government and poli¬ 
tics. The iintecdotes and sidelights 
provide a welcome insight into the 
minds of the mother he worked so 
dcdic.'.’-.’illy for and the son who 
rejected him. As this correspondent 
drove witli the former minister 
acK.?'idnapore district—through 
t!: ' ' ! .RajivGandhi had himself 
tour ,d .11 October 1984 at the precise 
moment .when he learnt of his 


mother’s assassination—waiting at 
traffic jams, walking through curious 
crowds, sleeping off tired nights and 
quenching one’s thirst, Pranab 
Mukherjee and his team of ivorkers, 
including Gongresst 1 1 MLAs Ananda 
Mohan Biswa.s and .Samar Mukher¬ 
jee. repeatedly attacked Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi and his advisors for leading the 
party astray. Inexperience and poli¬ 
tical immaturity had got hold of the 
country, they said. 

Speaking at Balaipanda, a village 
in Midtiapore, Mukherjee justified 
his letters of protest to the PM, 
saying that the party was losing its 
popularity under Rajiv Gandhi. 
“Congress is a party of the people. It 
does not belong to its leaders. If it 
loses its popular character today, 
won’t I protest? Won’t I protest if the 
Congress is run like a private com¬ 
pany? The party cannot be run like 
that—it will be cut off from the 
people. But this is what is happening 
today. And I have come to tell you 
that. I am not asking you to launch an 
agitation to reinstate me in the 
mini.stry and Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee. I am only asking you to think 
about the fate of the Congress—and 
the fact that if the party weakens 
whether India will be able to hold 
logeilier.” 

Among his audiences, the most 
common reaction was cynicism: As a 
bystander at one of the public meet¬ 
ings remarked, Pranab Mukherjee 
has been hoist with his own petard; 
he supported Indira Gandhi in 1978 


t '. U'.'.h >titt;!'.«rjev; vitriiilic attack 



to fivtni the “mainstream’’ Congress, 
knowing fully well that a party which 
could boast of a Gandhi or Nehrti—a 
family whose name i.s legion In rural 
India—could not lose Today, if,the . 
Congress! Il is Rajiv Gandhi's pasty 
how could Mukherjee say that he is' 
leading the party to tuin? Why does 
he talk of the .socialist ideals of 
Gandhi and Nehru tvhich have be^n 
lost sight of today, he knows very-, 
well that ideals are nor what get the 
party its votes. 

Yet Mukherjee refused to ackhow-. 
ledge Rajiv Gandhi's “competence" 
as a leader. “Many say, ‘How can yo.u. 
say such things? Indira Gandhi’s son 
Rajiv Gandhi does not follow her. 
ideals but her followers do. How can 
we believe that?’ Well, yes. we have 
to. Having a great person's blood in 
ymir veins does not mean you have 
hei' ideals close to >()ur iieart. Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi’s sun was Devdas Gandhi. 
But the man who inherited his ideals 
was Pandit Jawahurlal Nehru. Raja 
Bimbisara of Magadha was a devout 
Buddhist. His son Ajatashatru was 
one of Buddhism’s worst enemies. 
Similarly Rajiv Gandhi is Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s son. and the inheritor of her 
property, her house, her jewellery 
but not her philosophy. We can see 
this for ourselves." 

Mukherjee spoke of the dilution of 
the MRTP Act, induction of rajas in 
the ministry, the unnecessary accord 
in Assam, the surrender to the ex¬ 
tremists in Punjab and the concen¬ 
tration of political power in the 
hands of Rajiv Gandhi and his coter¬ 
ie—Arun Nehru, Arun Singh arid 
M.L Fotedar to prove his point. 
Shyamal Bhattm luirya, the founder 

„ of the Chhatra Pui ishad iri West 
Bengal who gave him ample support, 
unleashed a tirade against the "com¬ 
pany managers” tunning the coun¬ 
try, while Ananda Biswas railed 
against the Congress(l) which was 
turning into the “Congress (Italian)” 
and which the PM's wife would soon 
lead. 

Mr Mukherjee’s convoy moved 
swiftly from Salbmi to Balaipanda to 
Midnapore town leaviitg in its trail 
crowds of confused Congress workers 
not knowing whether to support him . 
openly for fear of being victimised- 
As the former state party presifigpt. 
Mukherjee enjoyetl respect as , 
Bengali who tiad made it to.the top., 
Mukherjee will cai'ty his banner of t 
revolt to the Congi essC I) leaders ahtf*' 
rank and file all pvei the ciountry^;; 
The result will be a national cpnveii^ 
tion of Indira loyalists by thd^'en^ dij: ‘ 
thii year. But where will they go from . 
there? \ 

tlkmM HUn, MUnapwf,, . ‘ 
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WEST $ENGAL 


Left Front’s Campus War 

\m 


tpasse in Calcutta University continues 


I t it said that when the conununist 
rafomist gets down to work, one of 
the first thingt he does is to gain 
control over popular literatwe and 
academic environment. Naturally, 
when West Bengal chief minister 
Jyoti Basu’s Left Front government 
first came to power in 1977, it had set 
its eyes on the state’s education sys¬ 
tem. Ever since, the government has 
been liberal with funds for the 
education department, gaining a 
fair amount of goodwill especially in 
the rural areas. Little wonder then, 
that whenever rival pressure groups 
have challenged the Left Front’s au¬ 
thority in an educational institution, 
there have been direct confronta¬ 
tions and screaming newspaper 
headlines. May, this year, saw one 
such ugly confrontation. The scene 
was the premises of the Calcutta 
University (CU) where the suppor¬ 
ters of the Left Front in the syndicate 
^he university’s elected policy¬ 
making body with a majority of Left 
Vont supporters), the pro-Left Front 
CU Employees Association (CUBA) 
and the student’s union were up in 
arms against the vice-chancellor Dr 
Santosh Bhattacharya. In fact, they 
have been agitanng ever since the 
V-C assumed office in 1984. While 
the^ claimed that the V-C has been 
deliberately using his emergency 
powers to ignore the syndicate and 
act against the pdicies of the Left 
Front, the V C himself said that he 
was well within his rights to use such 
powers. Last month, the situation 
was so tense-Himid- proces¬ 

sions, strike calls by pro and anti- 
L^ Front employees, and ageneral 
disruption of academic normalcy— 
the V-C threatened to close down the 
university. But the V-C’s threat only 
worsened the situation and, on 21 
May CUBA members barged into his 
office, allegedly heckled, and 
clashed with members of the rival 
OfBployee’s union. 

The recent stalemate in 
CU originated in 1984 soon after the 
*fcn West Bengal Governor, AJP. 

' ^piarma, appointed Or Bhattadharya 
vice-chancellor of CU despite the state 
I govimment recommending ftof. Ra- 
I mgn Poddar, the previous V-C, for an 
sttansiom From the day Dr Bhat- 
> tgcbatye assumed office, there has 
I bami * growing unrest in the uni- 

ajMNW^MvtMl ... 


versity. One saw a series of agitations 
against the V-C by the pro-Left Front 
students and employees and classes 
were often dinupted. Soon after he 
took charge, Dr Bhattacharya used 
his emergency powers (under Sec¬ 
tion 9/6 of the Calcutta University 
Act) to dismiss five employees (for 
loss of confidence) who belonged to a 
group of 28 persons who had been 
hurriedly appointed by Prof. Poddar 
shortly before his term was over. 

On the other hand, there was a hue 
and cry m the state’s political circles 
when, soon after the V-C’s threat, it 
was reported that West Bengal gov¬ 
ernment would promulgate an ordi¬ 
nance to supercede the university 
and replace-the V-C Dr Bhat¬ 
tacharya, in turn, rushed to Delhi, to 
meet the union minister for human 
resources development. P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao, and also met West Bengal 
Governor, Uma Shankar Dixit (chan¬ 
cellor of CU) in Calcutta several 
times to appri^ him of the impasse. 
Sure enoughi»Cal Congress(I) lead¬ 
ers threatene^o launch an agitation 
against the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment’s reported move. The Left 
Front leaders, on their part sat down 
to decide on their course of action. 
However, when CM Jyoti Basu said 
that there would not be any such 
ordinance, things somewhat 
quietened down—there was a lull 
outside the university while the 
storm continued inside the campus. 
The CM'S assurance did not convince 
everyone. 


Santoah BhettaclMrya: WMtac Bttkcfc 
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If the V-C use* his emcargency 
powers, and the syndicate does not 
approve of it, the Jtase can be put up 
bmore the chancellor who can over 
rule the V-C’s decisioa. But the syhdi- 
rate has not taken any step in t hi s 
direction, while the V-C has been in 
constant touch with the Golremor. 

Interestingly, vice-chancellor 
Bhattacharya, had himself been 
actively involved in leftist politics 
during his long teaching career in CU 
and apparently decided to quit poli¬ 
tics in 1982 when many of his ci^- 
leagues were unhappy with “polittcal 
decisions of the then V-C in matters 
of appointments”. The question that 
the supporters of the lift Front are 
asking is; whether Dr Bhattacharya 
is himself not giving a political col¬ 
our to the university administration 
by ignoring the syndicate and in 
effect, the policies of the Left Front, 
Nirmal Bose, the West Bengal indus¬ 
tries minister officiating in place of 
the state’s ailing minister for high¬ 
er education, told StomAY, “Gov¬ 
ernor A.P. Sharma had ignored our 
recommendation at the time of 
appointing the V-C of Burdwan Uni¬ 
versity too. But we have so far had no 
problem with the Burdwan Universi¬ 
ty since the V-C there has no political 
bias. We have been trying to cooper¬ 
ate with Dr Bhattacharya too. but he 
doesn’t budge”. When this corres¬ 
pondent pointed this out to Dr Bhat¬ 
tacharya, he retorted: “K the state 
government is cooperating with me, 
why then have they taken the initia¬ 
tive to move the Supreme Court* 
against my decision to dismiss the 
five employees?” Incidentally, It was 
the Left Front government which 
introduced the Calcutta University 
Act 1979 by which the V-C’s. 
emergency powers have increased. 
Dr Bhattacluuya Says that his prede¬ 
cessor who was a supporter of the 
government used the emergency 
powers often. Said the acting educa¬ 
tion minister: **We are riiinking 
again about the 1979 CU Act." 

Meanwhile, the acting education 
minister has also accused Governor 
Dixit of taking sides with the V-C. 
However, the Governor has denied 
the charge. Interestingly, the chief 
minister himself has hardly taken a 
hard line in dealing with the recent 
developments in CU. Accordmg to 
reliable sources, the high ups in the 
Left Front are not as much against 
the V-C as the Front’s lower cadres, 
AU the same, neither the V-C nor the 
acting education minister bad any 
answer when this correspondent 
asked them how they rhoi^t this 
stalemate could be ended. 

MlMiFMiiCh GilPtM> 
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SRI LANKA 


When Tamils Killed Tamils 

The LTTE wins the struggle for power 


T he tortured history of the Sri Lank¬ 
an Tamils has taken another turn. 
Recently, the most powerful Tamil 
militant group, the Liberation Tigers 
of Thamil Eelam (LTTE), attacked 
the bases of its rival group, the Tamil 
Eelam Liberation Organisation 
(TELO), the second-most powerful 
militant organisation in the island. 
The clashes between LTTE and 
TELO which raged along the entire 
north and east coast ended only with 
the killing of TELO leader Mohan Sri 
Sabaratnam on 6 May. Both groups 
have released their official versions 
of the incident. TELO officials claim 
that two of their soldiers were 
abducted by the LTTE while the 
lattdr claims that the TELO was not 
cooperative about organising a har¬ 
tal in Jaffna to mourn the death of 
two LTTE commanders. 

It was no ordinary clash, but a 
power struggle. As is the case with all 
LTTE operations, the move was meti¬ 
culously planned, well-timed, and 
kept a secret. Naturally, it took 
TELO, the Sri Lankan armed forces 
and the Indian intelligence agencies 
off guard. The TELO, as a military 
organisation, was liquidated—its 
leader was executed, over 100 TELO 
guerrillas were killed, and enormous 
amounts of arms and ammunition 
seized. Though the LTTE was always 
the most powerful Tamil militant 
organisation, the elimination of 
TELO as a fitting force has streng¬ 
thened its position even further. 

The rivalry between the LTTE and 
the TELO goes as far back as 1983. At 
that time India had decided to train 
Tamil militants, having come to the 
conclusion that President Jayewar- 
dene would respond to a negotiated 
political settlement only if he was 
subjected to military pressure by the 
Tamil militants. In the training prog¬ 
ramme, due to the crucial role played 
by S. C. Chandrahasan, convener of 
PROTEG, training was given only to 
the TELO cadre. Even though the 
LTTE had the reputation of being the 
most powerful and popular guerrilla 
organisation, the Indian Research 
and Analysis Wing (RAW) officials 
decided to train cadres which could, 
emerge as a rival force. As it was 
embarking on a mission that could be 
potentially . dangerous, this was 
RAW’S solution to ensure that the 


training programme had certain in¬ 
built checks and balances. The LTTE 
was furious when it was sidelined, 
and it was only later that a few LITE 
and PLOT cadres were also inducted.- 

Unfortunately, RAW officials and 
Chandrahasan vyere not very careful 
in recruiting the right people. A 
large number of criminals, smugglers 
and anti-socials succeeded in infil¬ 
trating the TELO mainstream and 
the RAW seemed totally unaware of 
such happenings. The LTTE is the 
only group that can boast of an 
ideologically committed cadre— 
LTTE members carry cyanide cap¬ 
sules strung on chains around their 
necks which they do not hesitate to 
swallow in the event of dieir capture 
by Sri Lankan troops. RAW realised 
its mistake of imparting training to 
TELO only months later, when the 
TELO troops were captured by the 
Sri Lankan armed forces. The TELO 
troops divulged the details of the 
training programme—the size, loca¬ 
tion and activities of training camps. 

With the ceasefire-coming into 
force, the Tamil militants found 
themselves idle. It was then that the 
TELO began to fall apart. The TELO 
rank and file turned to anti-social 
activities like indulging in temple 
robberies, kidnapping, blackmail, ex¬ 
tortion and hijackings. Internal dissi- 
dehce in the TELO between the 
I anti-social segments and the commit¬ 
ted section scdurged the party which 
culminated in Saparatnam ordering 
the execution of Das who was his 
regional commander. Das, who had 

Sri Sabaratnam (left) with Hrabhakaran 
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masterminded the TELO’s tvio hljj 
military operations, the blowing up 
of a tfain and tfa« attack <H) ihe 
Chawakacheri police station^: was} 
shot dead on 12 March. . 

The TELO was becoming a. 
to the LTTE because it had a ti'aiiie4 
cadre and alsb because it poss esmi 
arms and ammunition. The LTTlg 
decided to wipe out its rivals, kill dM 
trained men and seize the weapohlV 
Most of 24 bases belonging to the 
^ELO. in the north and east hevi, 
been razed. In the furious fighth^ 
that erupted, 100 TELO militafti^ 
and seven LTTE men were killed, 

An LTTE source told Sunday, “It 
was a pre-emptive strike. If we did 
not strike at the TELO, they would 
have done it to us soon. Chandrtdia- 
san has been grooming the TELO as 
his fighting force so that while he 
tried to form an Eelam government" 
in exile and project himself as a 
leader, the TELO would be on the 
ground providing muscle.” The 
Tamil militant.s are suspicious of 
Chandrahasan and call him a “CIA 
stooge”. The PLOT and LTTE have 
frequently complained about the 
CIA infiltration in the TELO. When 
asked whether Sabaratnam was 
aware that he was being manipulated 
by Chandrahasan as alleged by the. 
LTTE, the source said, “When wd 
were all together in the ENLF, we 
frequently- warned Sabaratnam. He 
said he knew about Chandrahasan 
but we learnt that they were meeting 
secretly in hotels. Sabaratnam knew 
he was being used to further Chan- 
drahasan’s ambitions. He was play¬ 
ing his own game—he knew he 
needed Chandrahasan’s help to build 
up the TELO to emerge as a viable 
rival to. the LTTE. The day he 
achieved that he would have hit oiit 
at both LTTE and Chandrahasan. W# 
foiled Sabaratham’s and Chandrahn- 
san’s schemes by moving first. 

Meanwhile, there is no sign of A'; 
political solution to the TamB ptoh-.. 
lem. At Madurai, the opposition legd^ll 
ers held a “Save Ceylon Conferenci 
where they criticised the centre.*f(«f;?| 
its “vague" Sri Lanka policy, EntJ 
most of the opposition leaders w^dito 
ignorant of the fundamental asp^ietf 
of Sri Lanka’s ethnic crisis—thejr dj^ 
not know that there was a distindU^h, 
between the Sri Lankan Tnini%.a^,. 
the Tamils of Indian origin, Ifhe 
an^ ita allies had to tone downtj 
deihand for an Indian militaty .i 
tervention to carve out an Eelmn'dpd' 
to objections raised by K. F, Ui|n| 
rishnan and H. N. Bahuguna antfiM 
to urge India to pursue "viahkf , 
tions” for solving the probjteinwf^>s:,;4vl 









Tra^ng Dom Adveii)|uffe 




KiwimiMl Jha ftagbii a illwnia wUli hto bmHy members 


Fasting for a Job 

J ustice delayed is justice 
denied, so goes the ad- 
i\ge, and this seems to echo 
the sentiments of Khelan- 
dgd Jha, a peon yi' the 
Darbbanga commission" 
er’s office who was uncere¬ 
moniously removed in 
1984. His only crime was 
that he had dared to marry 
^'Harijan. Mr Jha, howev- 
had no intention of 
accepting the dismissal 
order and along with hu> 
wife and three children 
made for Delhi. There 


Divorce Drama 



F tdm the altar to law 
courts and finally to the 
iacome*tax department, it 
haf tmen a strangle jountey 
ftur^he twice-married Dilip 
Ktfmar. The versatile actor 
of tiitsai town and its for- 
ihftriff stirred up a 
hemat's nest whun he man 
rlad Asma. But, unable to 
bear the harsh alana of 
atfyttrw publicity, he da* 


nrmr 


they undertook a “fast 
unto death** and their 
pli|[ht did not go un¬ 
noticed. Very soon, Mr Jha 
was back in his state, 
Bihar, with assurances 
from the authorities that 
he would be reinstated. 
But justice, it seems, is 
still a pipe-dream for him. 
Seven months after his 
trip to Delhi, he is still 
without a job. And once 
again, the indefatigable 
Jha is back on the pave¬ 
ments in front of the Boat 
Club, staging a dharna 
along with his family. 


cided to draw the curtains 
on his marriage plunging 
Asma into the oblivion 
from which she had so dra¬ 
matically emerged. But 
not before he had earned 
himself disiepute and 
taxed his financial re¬ 
sources considerably. To 
set things right, he then 
filed for income-tax ex¬ 
emption m the Rs three- 
lakh meir that he paid 
Asma cla: ming that he had 
to divorCf her for “profes¬ 
sional** reasons. However, 
the income-tax authorities 
are unwilling to stretch 
Section 37 of the Income- 
Tax Act whidi allows for 
tax exemption on ex¬ 
penses incurred solely for 
professional reasons. But 
the thespian shows no 
silns of lettltu the issue 
reCt. Wheth^ £mip Kumar 
becomes another cause 
caJabte like Shah Bano is 
tobe'seen 


S peed is the keystone of 
her life, be it thousands 
feet above terra firms 
or on it! And in this con¬ 
stant quest for speed, Nali- 
ni Hanumanthrao, an air- 
hostess with Air-India, 
sped past yet another 
ndle^JlQne in her achi^Ve- 
ment-filled life; she be¬ 
came the first Indian 
woman to set off on a 
8,000>km trans-Himalayan 
motorcycle expedition. 
Accompanied by two other 
motorcyclists, besides her 
pillion-rider, Sadhana 
Koche, a law student of 
Indore University, they 
were flagged off in Delhi 
They then revved through 
hilly terrain and plains of 
Ifaryana, Punjab, $ripa- 
gar, Leh, Himachal 
Pradesh, UP. Nepal, Sik¬ 
kim, Bhutan and Assam, 
on unmetalled roads and 
through 18 mountain pas¬ 
ses, to their final destina¬ 


tion—Arunachal Pradesh, 
situated in the lap of the 
Himalayas. Besides bat¬ 
tling with nature, they also 
had to prove that wom<|i)t 
could be successful iil! 
what essentially remains ai 
male oriented Sport. Mid- 
my through the expedi¬ 
tion, the girls vfn^ Uf; 
formed by the male mem¬ 
bers of the team that their 
money had run out and 
would not suffice for all ol" 
them. It was decided that 
the mrls would stay back. 
But “we had gone through 
some of the most difficult 
roads and were not going 
to give up so easily’*, says 
Ms Hanumanthrao, And 
adds with a touch of well- 
parned pridec “Indian ^4 
can do anything they set 
their hearts on!” And if 
they have the will, too., 
like these two young 
ladies, then there is no 
stopping them. 


Portrait of an Artist 

L ike so many other con¬ 
temporary painters, 

Ritu Singh is touched by 
the pathos of human mis¬ 
ery, whatever be the 
cause—-poverty, physical 
disability, parental neg¬ 
lect or the dread of a nuc- 
lew: holocaust. But the dif¬ 
ference lies in an artist’s 
ability to transform these 
emotions on to the canvas, 
giving them shape, form 
and colour. And Ritu 
Singh passes this acid test 
with flying colours. 
Through her paintings, re¬ 
cently on display at the 
Gorky Sadan, Calcutta, 
the head of the art depart¬ 
ment of La Martiniere 
School, Calcutta covers a 
wide gamut of images of 
human misery, aMlity and 
aspirations. An alumnus of ^ 
the Government College 
of An and Craft, Calcutta, Ce 
Ms Singh has notched up To 
several scholarships and 
certificates of merit be- ovt 

sides hosting exhibitions poi 

m dirtermt parts of the ev( 

glelp! fletlhl, Chandi|»irh. hej 

BuAp^t. London, Mos- ma 




,i?i 


Shmhffaisrti aad hsr kr t 

cow, Geneva, Stockholm 
Cologne, Peking and 
Ttucyo. That her oils afe 
^prepiated by people aU, 
over the ^orld is only a 
pointer to her ability rte 
evoke response throui^ 
her superb portrayal *af 
mankind. 







VARlfeTV/kHA AS Baat 


R e-enter Asha Sachdev. 

After over three years 
of sitting on the sidelines, 
Asha once again finds her¬ 
self caught up in the crazy 
ballgame. Things were not 
going well for her when 
she had withdrawn from 
the limelight. People 
talked more of her various 
affairs than her influence 
on the screen. Personal 
tragedies and an indiffe¬ 
rent career pushed her 
into a shell from which she 
has come out only this 
year. In a changed world 
full of vague ‘new wave’ 
film-makers, Asha finds 
herself a stranger. Not 
that the glamour baby is 
creating much of a ripple 
in the commercial circuit 
either. In fact, the role of a 
vamp will suit her just 
fine. “I must put my talent 
to use,” says she. “I can’t 
see all those other girls 
who don’t have an iota of 
my talent going from suc¬ 
cess to success. 1 have de¬ 
cided to play the vamp 
becau.se it is much more 
challenging than just 
being a decorated doll, 
running around some stu¬ 
pid hero.” Asha, thy name 
is hope. 

P oor Meenakshi Seshadri 
is awfully hurt. All of a 
sudden it seems the 
grapevine has turned 
against her. Just because 
she was a “typical home- 
loving amma” and did nut 
provide the press with 
“juicy copies”, the fourth 
estate had dubbed her as a 
“dumb girl”. And now, 
according to Meenakshi, 
the gossip-mongers are all 
out to malign a naive, in¬ 
nocent creature like her¬ 
self. Her overwhelming re¬ 
spect for Javed Akhtar has 
been translated by the 
scandal-mongers as a fiery 
love affair. Wallowing in 
tears of vexation, the tor¬ 
tured prey spoke out: “I 
really don’t know how 
these people’s minds 
work. How can 1 dare to 
have an affair with a man 
who is already married 
tivice and the husband of 
an actress for whom I hfve 


Asha Sachdcv; a hopehii return 

the greatest admiration? 1 
love Javed saab’s com¬ 
pany. He is a very learned 
man. I discuss all kinds of 
subjects with him. He is a 
very good talker, you can 
listen to him for hours. He 
is a very good entertainer. 

I have sat with him for 

hours. Where do we 

have intelligent people r J 

like him to talk to?” 1 

Wonder what 

Shabana has to 

say about these \ 1 

accolades... a - 


Ptamod BhatHisfwli 


E verybody is talking ab¬ 
out the rebirth of 
Mithun Chakiaborty. Af¬ 
ter the super success of 
Pyarjhukta Nabin, our 
Bengali babu has risen to 
storm the filmi citadel— 






Meenakshi Seshadri: 
lll^ting the graiievine 






Bachchan style. 6ctne are.. 
the days of sulking, squab*. 
bling and loafing around i ; 
due to sheer frustration^? ’ 
the 24 hours in a day is too 
short a time for all his 
activities. The patient 
queue of the producers 
grows longer even though 
the busy star cannot spare 
any time for them till the 
first half of 1987. So enthr 
used is Mithun with his ^ 
recent surge of success, he 
has started entering into 
other fields. Besides de¬ 
lving in investments, he 
has become a distributor 
of films in Andhra Pradesh 
along with Subbaram Red¬ 
dy, a well-known tycoon . 
from the south. Happy 
laurel-hunting! 

1 $ the spirit of patriotism 
flagging? The hand hold¬ 
ing up the filmi tricolour is 
rather unsteady and the 
voice praising 'mere desk 
ki dharri' rings falsetto. 

The once-teetotaller son of 
Bharatmata has fallen 
under the evil clutches of 
alcohol. Manoj Kumar y 
seems to be the shadow of' 
his old self as he emerges 
from his private drinking 
sessions. Can it be the pas¬ 
sion of a broken heart or 
concern for the welfare of 
his nation that is leading 
him to his ruin? According 
to the gossi pmongers, the 
most probable cause is the 
reluctance of the poor man 
to accept the harsh reality 
of the present times. 

W hen Amitabh is at 
stake, Manmohan De~ 
satis prepared to eat his . 
words. It seems just the 
other day when Desai had 
been “hundred per Cent 
sure” that he will not . 
direct any films after Gaa^, 
ga Jamuna Saraswati, “t, 
have done my share of.. 
work. I want to sit back . 
and relax now," said hq. . 
Not a week passed: Man* ^ . 
mohan Desai agreed f 
direct a film for a friend^.' 
just because the lattec. f ■' 
said that Amitabh ^ 

willing to work for ■ ' 

Anything involving /i; 

tabh sets the rule 
sai. ■ • ' •. 'iS 






l||oll 9 wing thf footsteps of 
^Rantesh Sippy, film 
tnogbul Tinnu Anand 
-^proposes to make a TV 
j^rial. Director of the 
jlSmash'hitfilm Kaalia, star- 
iring Amitabh Bachchan 
and Parveen Babi, Anand 
is at present earning a.cco- 
lades for his role in the TV 
serial Rishte Naare. At 
present, he has a promis- 
ir^ venture on hand—he is 
thd producer-director of 
Shahenshah, a film also 
featuring the MP-cum-star 
Amitabh Bachchan. 

A nooradha Patel’s career 
in showbiz .seems to be 
jinxed. Her foray into 
films has not brought her 
the laurels she expected— 
either her films were flops 


The Small 
Screen 


her “affair" with 

Kanwaljeet, who stars. 

opposite her in 
Chhapte Chhapte. But to 
no avail—her career has 
stubbornly refused to 
move out of the doldrums. 


D irector Sridhar Kshirsa- 
gar’s second serial, a 
slick sitcom entitled Gbar 
JamaU is due to go on the 


or her role.s were in sign if i- in J uly. Thirteen epi 

cpnt. Nor has television so^es of the serial have 
brought her the sweet already been canned. The 

thste of success. Her role serial introduces tip ftetir. ' 
in Chhapte Chhapte has faces to television, but 
not evoked an enthusiastic stars actors famiiiau' to the 
response from viewers. Ms small screen—Ananth 

Patel continues to stay 

\POt due to any lack Anooradha PaU 

p T * all for fame 

has evenencou-^l 




Anooradha Patel: 
all for tame 
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Mahadevan of Ados Pados, 
Satish Shah and Farida 
Jalal of Yeh Jo Hai Zinda- 
gi, and the beautiful 
Kamya of Hum Log. Kshir- 
sagar’s previous venture, 
Khaadaan, was marked by 
severe and bitter disagree¬ 
ments between the direc¬ 
tor and some members of 
the cast, including Sujata 
Mehta, Asha Sachdev and 
Jal^tl Agha. This resulted, 
in the untimely exit of«cer¬ 





Satish Shah and Kamyaiohl Aivouritcs 




tain characters from the 
soap opera. But this time 
the director has no inten¬ 
tion of moving on a colli¬ 
sion course. Maybe that is 
why he has taken a back¬ 
seat and allowed his 
associate Mohena Singh to 
direct the serial. 

E ven after Muzaffar Ali 
was severely criticised 
for casting himself in the 
lead role of Jaan-e-Alam, 
another director, Virendra 
SKarma, has followed his 
footsteps. Sharma is a 
competent director with 
many engrossing telly 
plays and programmes to 
his .credit. He has also suc- 
cessfully made a 
■ 7 feature film, Dekha 
I pyarTumhara.Uehas 
always seemed to be a 
sensible man with an 
eye for talent But a 
sudden inexplicable 
urge to see hitnseif on the 
screen, recently made him 
k cast common sense to the 
R winds. Ignoring other 
' more suitable artistes, 
« ^ ^ lias ca$t himself 
^- in p:roie to 


ers are increasingly turn¬ 
ing to short story serials. 
Kbazana, Kathasagar and 
Sayajit Ray Presents are 
proving vfery popular with 
those who cannot make it 
a point to watch a particu¬ 
lar serial regularly and 
thus find it difficult to 
keep up with the storyline 
of continuous soap operas. 
The episode entitled Stu- 
djoin Satyajit Ray Pre¬ 
sents, a'gripping tale with 
a touch of the macabre, 
brought out Sandip Ray's 
innate talent for direction. 
Thd high standard of such 
serials is causing them to 
moVe Up on the viewers’ 
list of preferences. 

R ajesh Pufi, the unsoph¬ 
isticated ‘Lallu’ of Hum 
Log caught the fancy of 
director Ramesh Sippy. 

So, from the ninth episode 
Puri has been appear) ng 
as the angreitJ-speaking .W’ 
year-old ’Munshi’ in 
Buniyaad. The talented 
Puri also has another se¬ 
rial in hand—Raag Dar- 
bari, directed by Rfishan 
Raghav. 

PtChattmtjm 
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REVTEW/BOOKS 


‘ ' I 

The Hunt for a Perfect Spy 


’People are very secretive creatures, 
secret even from themselves.” 

—John Le Carri 

A s diplomat 
and member 
of the MI. 5 , the 
British counter- 
lntelii|tence 
agency, David 
Cornwell had 
entered the sec¬ 
ret world of cold 
warriors. Today, 
he is John le 
Carr# (a 
pseudonym 
which literally 
means ‘John the 
square'), master story-teller and 
creator of George Smiley, the tu^by, 
self-eUacing spymaster. He is the 
author of 11 celebrated novels, m- 
dudtng A Perfect Spy, his last and 
most impressive one. 

Le Carre’s latest book is a spy 
novel with a difference. It is an effort 
to explore a double agent’s divided 
world and an insight mto the mind of 
a guilt ridden spy who “touches the 
love in people” and betrays them all. 
With A Perfect Spy, he has moved 
onto a different plane; he is no 
longer a spy novelist, but a major 
novelift who writes about epie$, 

A spy IS missing: the Czech net¬ 
work IS crumbhng and the moles in 
Prague have scattei'ed. The 
“Cousins” (the CIA) who had long 
suspected Magnus R. Pym, counsel¬ 
lor “for cenain unmentionable mat¬ 
ters at the British embassy” in Vien¬ 
na, to be a double agent, believe that 
he, like Kim Philby, Guy B^urgess and | 
Donald Maclean, will surface in Mos¬ 
cow. The more circumspect British 
believe that their blue-ey^ boy and 
true representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon administrative class, has been 
unsettled by his father’s death, but 
will return to the fold. And Mary 
Pym, his wife, already upset by the 
memories of their last vacation—a 
mad stampede through the Greek 
islands—has no answer. 

The truth is simple yet bizarre. 
Pym has shut himself away in a 
boarding hopse In DdvdnsHire,' Eng-, 
land He is writing his last testament,* 
a Jetter to hin,young son. If is the 
story of his life, his final effort to 
leconcile the various strands of a life 
‘‘that was put together frpm bits 


other people”. Meticulous to the end, 
he begins his autobiography, written 
in first and third person, at the vary 
beginning; his father's pink- 
chandeliered mansion which he calk 
“paradise”. <. 

Paradise ira world* Of racehorses 
and shiny Bentleys, crowds of kindly 
uncles (his father’s partner$-in- 
crime), polished tangerines in silver 
paper and a succession of temporary 
“lovelies”. There was also Lippsie, a 
“lovely” who stayed on, an asto¬ 
nishingly beautiful German Jewess 
devoted to the child Magnus. “There 
was never a woman,” Magnus re¬ 
members, “with so much touching in 
her hands.” And in between each 
temporary paradise, because of his 
father Ri^’s constant liquidity prob¬ 
lems, was purgatory,’ usually Uncle 
Makepeace Watermaster’s sombre 
estate, a place where his mother 
finally goes mad, a place which M^- 
nus was forced to suffer till Rick 
returned from another prison term 
and began another effortless “finan¬ 
cial empire comprising hundreds of 
companies but scarcely a speck of 
capital”. , 

As Magnus grows older, the tem¬ 
porary mothers give way to tempor¬ 
ary schools, all dependent on Rick’s 
“heroic struggle against liquidity”. 


John Le Carrt: spyinaslcr 




From school in wartime England, 
complete with fantasies of being a 
boy in a blitz, with his father either 
in prison or sharing his new country 
house with ministers and maharajas 
end Lippsie dead, Magnus moves to 
Switzerland, an infant refugee in>» 
hostile foreign city. It is here in Hert 
Oliinger’s hospitable lodgings and in 
an ironbacked English church that 
Magnus acquires his two surrogate 
fathers—Axel alias Poppy, the fo^ 
mer Wehrmacht soldier and to-be 
Czech spymaster, and Jack Brother¬ 
hood, the rock-jawed English officer 
who keeps his head when everyone is 
losing theirs. Brotherhood 1 $ already a 
part of the Ml-5. For a while Magnus 
is happy—while Axel teaches him 
German and runs him through Niety 
zche and Marx, Biotherhood teaciuM 
him to spy and be the Trojan horse ip 
the vaguely left-wing clubs. But when 
the two lives meet, Pym makes the 
first betrayal...“and betrayal can 
only happen if you love”. 

I^m’s odyssey continues- he moves 
back to England, back to his Ruk, his 
wayward anchor now in the middle oi^ 
his lifelong battle with liquidity, to 
Oxfdrd, to academia, to old high 
German. He embraces everything, 
loves everything and stretches eve^ 
sinew to excel. But the secret world, 
despite his guilt-ndden vows of not 
to spy again, is never far away, and 
like a persistent ghost it returns once 
again. Espionage is a world he cannot 
renounce. Until it is too late 


P ym, d closet left-winger, is de- I 
spatched to Austria “to stamp out I 
the embers of Nazism and fight com> 
munism single handed”. In Austria, a | 
divided country, Pym learns to live in 1 
a divided wprid. Axel reenters his ' 
life once a^in and Pym, now a 1 
double agent, learns to lose his soul. I 
And it is only two marriages, a dou’ > 
ble life spread over two continents 
and a lifetime of betrayal later tl»t 1 
Pym, a man who lived by inventing , 
versions of himself, finds the “secret 
centre of a world which reveals the 
mrpose behind the med pursuit cgh 
led Itfe”. Ironically, it is in Vienaii, 
where Pym volunmrily joins his sec-j 
ret prjson, that he ii, with RkdcHi 
dcaA, freed. With the Cousins also 
closing in, there it just one place to 
n: his magic castm by the sea, a 
Victorian boarding house in I Devmi 
^coastal to^, ,to explain ihiiiilM# 0 

.. ... . . . . . .. ' " I 111. 










Tom, his perceptive, young school¬ 
boy son. 

While Pym is tracing his life on 
reams of paper, the hunt for the 
missing spy begins. The hunt a led 
^y Jack Brotherhood, Magnus* boss 
and Tom*s godfather, who had initial¬ 
ly disbelieved “the fanciful suspi¬ 
cions and the computerised coinci¬ 
dences" that the Cousins had been 
trotting out. Brotherhood uses Circus 
(the British intelligmice agency) 
tradecraft knowing that his wayward 
son had done the same and picks up 
the scent. His attempts to piece 
together the chaos give the novel a 
chilling dramatic quality as does his 
conversations with Pym’s wife Mary, 
his one-time girlfriend and his inter¬ 
rogations of people whose paths Pym 
had crossed on his way to oblivion 
With every confrontation—with old 
school chum, ex-wife, colleague-cum- 
sometime-lover, former case officer 
and, finally, an old crony of Rick— 
the scent leads closer to Pym’s hide¬ 
away Shangrila, Miss Dubber’s 
boarding house. It is here that the 
story ends rather melodramatically 
(it is the weakest part of the novel) 
with all the participants “on stage". 
With Pym’s cover blown, with intelli¬ 
gence agents crouching on the board- 
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ing house roof, and Jack Brotherhood 
making a last futile effort to save his 
adopted son, Pym, his life story wnt- 
Jten, the cycle of betrayal complete 
and unaware of the silent activity 
around him, reaches for the station 
“burnbox”, full of bogus information 
he himself had supplied, and more 
importantly a revolver. 

^ Counsellor Magnus Pym dies. 
But so had Alec Leamas, the burnt 
out spy, the man with an extraordin¬ 
ary bitterness about himself on the 
wrong side of the Berhn Wall in The 
Spy Who Came in from the Cold. So 
had Jerry Westerby in a deserted 
island off Hong Kong in The Honour¬ 
able Schoolboy. Both had died (in a 
way) to save the women they loved. 
Pym, however, dies to save himself. 

Cornwell has appeared before in 
his novels as Peter Guillam, (George 
Smiley’s rangy and self-assured 
understudy, but it is as Magnus Pym 
that Cornwell takes centre-stage In 
A Perfect Spy, Pym and Cornwell 
merge into one. Both have reckle.ss 
schemersi as fathers, men who were 
unscrupulous businessmen and 
charming bounders. According to Le 
Carrd himself, when Ronnie Corn- 
well had money, “he (like Rick Pym) 
tossed it away in bucketfuls”. Like 


ii 






Magnus, David Cornwell spent his 
childhood “hurrying from temporary 
mother to temporary school", and 
efter spells in Swiuerland and Ox¬ 
ford, began his career as a spy ui 
Austria. Also, both arrived ih Austria 
witli “anarchy just beneath the sur¬ 
face of their skins and as sexual 
innocents in the real sense”. But this 
IS where Pym and Cornwell part 
company. But whydo they go their re¬ 
spective ways—Cornwell as creator 
of spy operas and Pym as a master 
spy? Le Carrg finds a simplistic 
answer; the link between literature 
and espionage. “If Magnus’s writing 
had ever worked for him, he’d have 
been okay. There’s just too much 
inside him. He has to put it some¬ 
where,” says Belinda, Pym’s first 
wife. 

It is a statement which raises an 
interesting possibility. What would 
David Cornwell have done if his 
writing had hit a dead end? That is a 
question only John Le Carrd can 
answer. 

• A Perfect Spy by John Le Carre 
(published by Coronet Books, Lon¬ 
don 1986; price £2.50> 

Srtnley Chowdlaay 
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SCIENCE/TECHNOLOGY 

COOL WATER POWER PUNTS 

Clean Power from ^Dirty’ Coal 


T he accident in the Chernobyl 
nuclear power station in the 
USSR has once again shifted the 
emphasis to coal. But cual- 
burning thermal stations have two 
major drawbacks. First coal is not an 
environmentally acceptable fuel be¬ 
cause of the ash and sulphur dioxide 
it emits on burning. Second, only 25 
to 30 per cent of the energy from coal 
is converted into electricity in con¬ 
ventional plants. If electric utilities 
are to continue to rely heavily on 
coal for power generation, a technol¬ 
ogy has to be found to produce clean 
power from ‘dirty’ coal. One particu¬ 
larly promising new technology in¬ 
volves gasifying coal-in an exother¬ 
mic process and then removing the 
sulphur to form a clean, burning gas 
capable of driving a gas turbine to 
produce electricity. The heat pro¬ 
duced by the gasifier and by the 
exhaust gases of the gas turbine is 
recaptured to produce steam which 
runs a conventional steam turbine to 
generate more electricity. The gasi¬ 
fier, steam turbine and combustion 
gas turbine form an integrated gasi¬ 
fication combined cycle (IGCC) pow¬ 
er plant—the first fundamentally 
new method of generating electricity 
from coal that has now reached a 
stage of commercial operation. 

Cool Water is the world’s first 
commercial scale IGCC power plant 
which has been operating successful¬ 
ly since May 1984 near Barstow, 
California, in the United States. The 
100 MW plant, which is virtually 
pollution-free, is the cleanest coal- 
fired power generating facility now 
in commercial operation. It has 
almost eliminated emissions of sul¬ 
phur dioxide and nitrogen oxide, two 
major pollutants from thermal sta¬ 
tions. The new coal technology and 
the operating performance of the 
Cool Water plant has been reported 
in the US journal Science by scien¬ 
tists of the Electric Power Research 
Institute in California. According to 
the report, future power plants based 
on the IGCC technology can be built 
modularly in increments of a few 
hundred megawatts and could com¬ 
pete economically with much larger, 
conventional coal-fired power plants 
equipped for blue gas desulphur- 
isation. 

The facility features a proprietary 


second-generation coal gasification 
process developed by Texaco Inc. 
coupled with commercial combined 
cycle power-generating equipment 
provided by General Electric. Giving 
the design features of the plant, the 
report said that it can burn coal 
containing as much as 3.5 per cent 
sulphur with impunity It consumes 
far less water than a conventional 
coal-fired power station and pro¬ 
duces a non-toxic slag that can be 
sold for road building or for making 
insulation and abrasives. 

The plant pulverises 1,000 tonnes 
of coal a day and mixes it with water 
to form a slurry. The slurry which 
contains 60 per cent coal is pumped 
at elevated pressure (40 atmos¬ 
pheres) into the gasifier, a small 
vessel near the top of the plant’s 
main tower. Here, the slurry is com¬ 
bined with oxygen in controlled 
proportions and injected into the top 
of the gasifier. Under high pressure 
and a temperature of 1370°C, the 
coal turns into synthesis gas of car¬ 
bon monoxide, carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen. Minerals melt and solidify 
to form a slag. 

Directly below the gasifier is a 
radiant cooler, in which the molten 
slag solidifies during a 36.6m vertical 
fall. Radiant heat is recovered by a 
water wall encircling the interior of 
the cooler and used to generate 
steam at 1,600 pounds per square 
inch gauge (Psig). A lock hopper at 
the bottom of the radiant cooler 
collects about 90 per cent of the coal 
ash as inert, glass-like grains of soli¬ 
dified slag, which is separated from 
water and screened ^fore being 
collected for disposal. The solidified 
slag has been certified as being non- 
hazardous so that it can be sent to a 
conventional land fill. The synthesis 
gas (syngas) next passes to a convec¬ 
tion cooler, also about 36m high, in 
which it passes over tubes fUled with 
water to further remove heat and to 
raise additional steam. 

A fter remaining paniculates and 
condensates are removed, the syn¬ 
gas enters a ‘Selexol’ desulpburisa* 
tion unit. In this proprietary process 
a solvent is used to absorb most of 
the'^ gaseous sulphur compounds, 
mainly hydrogen sulphide. The wl- 
phur compounds then pass to a Claus 


unit, which converts them into 
elemental sulphur that is sold as a 
by-product. The remaining uncon¬ 
verted sulphur compounds are furth¬ 
er cleaned in a SCOT (Shell-Ciaus 
Offgas Treatment) system and in¬ 
cinerated. Overall sulphur removal 
of 95 to 99 per cent is achieved 
consistently. 

After clean-up the syngas is he¬ 
ated, and it is either saturated with 
water to control flame temperature 
to minimise nitrogen oxide produc¬ 
tion, or steam is injected into the gas 
turbine combustors. The gas is then 
burned and expanded in a slightly 
modified 65MWe General Electric 
Frame 7 (Model R) combustion tur¬ 
bine. An associated heat recovery 
steam generator (HRSG) provides 
super-heated steam at 1,350 Pstg and 
510®C to a 55-MWe steam turbine. In 
addition to recovering the heat re¬ 
leased during gas combustion, the 
HRSG also super-heats the saturated 
steam produced in the syngas 
coolers. '• 

Of the 117 MWe (gross) produced, 
approximately 20 MWe are used on 
site. This 20 MWe includes the elec¬ 
tricity needed to power an “over-the- 
fence” Airco Inc. air separation plant 
that supplies the gasifier with up to 
1,000 tonnes of 99.5 per cent oxygen 
per day. The remaining approximate¬ 
ly 100 MWe (net) output enters the 
power grid. 

The Cool Water IGCC facility was 
constructed in two and a half years at 
a cost of $263 million. The money was 
iwovided by a consortium of private 
companies in the US and Japan. One 
of the most important construction 
aspects was that all major equipment 
was shop-fabricated for greater qual¬ 
ity control, then shipped to the site 
and erected with minimal field op¬ 
erations. According to the report, the 
plantperformenexceptional^iwell'in | 
its first year of operation. M elabo- , 
rate environmental monitoring prof- I 
ramme has confirmed the plant's low ' 
emissions of sulphur, nitrogen oxides ' 
and particulates, exceeding tJS ends- i 
sion standards by factors of ten Vf . 
mote. The Cool Water emissions vrr { 
said to be Comparable or superiw to 
those of a poumr plant bumuig natu- < 
ral gas. A detailed commerdid plimt 
desiipi done by BFRl baaed <m w 
Cool Water pltmt configuratkw indi- 
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t djfajfowmtikk a fiu^tnur 
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t$l ^i^ag$ i^an ga wrong hut 
tbii; Can happed it a core 
;iitiiHdnv«n. Thlf will happen Vhen the 
Otim ddt« oveiheated'hwing to a fah 
hira <ld coolant supply. The main 
Ob}eetite or ail safe^ systems is to 
«mat)uNs that the coolant supjdy does 
igh fail and, even if it does, that the 
Iti^'does not melt. 

iMufJs the purpose of a coolant 
fit 4 reactor? f 

At It il the coolant which <uundea 
•way the heat faneramd inside thh 
cot* to the outer syitem Where tim 
heat is used |o generate electricity. 
Ordinary wetar» heavy water, heltutn 
ov earbop dioxide are used as 
coolfifttS m the dwxathl reactors and 
iM^d sodium used as a'coalant in 
bMeder reactors. If the circulation df 
the coolant fails for any reeimn^ dm 
gets overheated and may melt 
tflraniumi.whhm is normal^ nttd a« 
nuUhmr melts «t 3$(rC., 

Oi WhutMams when m core 
SttMtS? 

A; AU heli breaks }oose. During 
ndrmal operations, apart from heat, 
UM reaeom produi^es liSsiort products 
wbleh are radinaetive nuclei These 
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cates that IGCC plants in 600 MW 
capacity range could be built at an 
Investment m $l,530^Wto produce 
eteftmcity at a cost of five US cents 
per kllowatt’hour. Such figures, 
according to the report, *‘are quite 
competitive with those of both cold 
and nuclear plants'built under to- 
diiqr*8 standards’*. 


The radteerttvs doud irs^tHtd evtr auwo moRtrir^ shsr tht Cheroobvt reactor ittriiAnni 

. « m j^ m ^l u I i nn i^a^.A Si^ii.f|i«iiiii » <a n iii^ 

Q: Doesn’t coelant tailun aUfO* envtrDnnSent'' How muc^t of Will 
martcald' shut off the reactor add escape depends on the integrity of 
stem me fission reactions? , the budding. Normally, the reactor 
a; Yes. nut shutting off the reactor containment building is made Of 
does not end the problem. Bven after thick^walled reinforced concrete 
hsHdn reactions are stopped, the with very low porosity under him 
chpe continues to get hot because of pressure. Some reactors have double 
the heat pjMuced by the dhdntegra* containment as additional safety, 
tion td the radioactive fission pro* Anodier possibility is that of the 
ducts: tm instance, the earth’s core molten core boring a hole through 
is hot and molten partly because of the foundation and contaminating 
the presence of radioactive elements the ground water This is popularly 
in its interior. known as “China SyndKane” after g 

^ Whit is the eifisang safety sys- movie m vriiich after a core melA 
t«n, iwacrotsr down in the US, the radioactive gnis 

A; Once rim coolant fails, the reac- moves underground aH the ,way to 
tor ’*scremsMft other word a control China 

rods <whicb stop fission reaction) fall Q; Whar ^ppened fo the $oyi#t 
down, Btoppsue fission reactions and teacror at Chernobyl? 

^the here is automhrically doused with A- The RPMK-IOOQ rgaOtor la 
water in the emergency dump tank. Chernobyl has a unique desugt. Ure* 
this Is rniliy e timporary solution mum fuel elemimiits are boused b) 
because the water ^porates in a long channels bored in a huge chunk 
tew nritrutes due to the intense heet of grephna WbliehTls need as a mod' 
in the tmna. Unlese that water is eretor, liiM watm pessing through 
contimiouriy replentiAiimi tim the dhantiels eetl es a coolant, 
pgroducta wril oaoape. Appananriy, a coolant failure Ifd to 

(|.*fi%arh|ppiMmfotheeyentofaA owerimaM of the graphite i^ieh 
uhehaMtm mttiUph? naught me, As the reactor did pot 

A:' The liasioa prod^ boiled ori have • Containment building the 
from rite core will fill me reOctoir rtuttoiactive gas escapoA 
buMlttg, leak, atki cmtnminam me A mitli/ l em seas w sa wt 


tarn, m reacrors? 

A: Once rim coolant fails, the reac¬ 
tor ’'scrams’*. In other word a control 
rods <whicb stOp fission reaction) fall 
down, Btoppene fission reactions and 
^the here is automatically doused with 
water in the emergency dump tank. 
This Is imly e temporary solution 
because the water ^porates in a 
tew minutes due to nhe intense heat 
in the cona. Unlesa that water is 
continuottSiy replentjAiid the fission 
produm wHi snenpo. 

Qi Wist thi ovhnt of an 

uhehaMtm mttiUph? 

A:' fission prodmns boiled ofi 
from rite core will fill me reactor 
buMlm, leak, add cen^aminam me 


Later this year in Black Dog, Minne¬ 
sota, the first US power station burn¬ 
ing coal in fluidised beds will start. 
Fluidised bed boilers are special- 
ly suited for Indian coat which emits 
a high ash emtent when burnt. But 
fluidised beds create more waste and 
do not remove auhrimr aa efficiently 
as en IGCC pbuit. Anotner technolo¬ 


gy under consideration involves 
gasifying coal underground by inject¬ 
ing steam and oxygen in coal seams 
and sparking a carefully controlled 
fire underground India is studying 
the feasibility of thw technology for 
utilising the coal lying at great 
depths in Gujarat, 

M jhmgtmt CdMMaOfMlillf 
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YWEEK 


BEGINNING 1 JUNE 1986 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (15 A||rt»-14 May) The 
week will not be very fulfill- 
W •'355 mg You may have to go 
through physical as well as 
mental strain Legal matters 
and debts will cause you anxiety You are 
advised to control your temper Look after 
the health of your family members You are 
going to be busy with social engagements 
The time is not favourable for starting on a 
new project Let your intuition guide you 
A letter will bring good tidings 
Good datet: 3 6 and 7 
Lucky mimbon: 1 5 and 9 
Favoorable diraellon; South-east 

TAURUS (15 May—14 Juno) 

This IS a very good week for 
romance Financially, this is a 
very lucky period There are 
KawMi chances that you may gam 
from speculations so head for the stock 
exchange at once -There will be steady 
progress for those in service Susiness- 
men are advised not to take risks unneces¬ 
sarily The domestic front may cause trou¬ 
ble A lent r from a distant relative will bring 
good news 

Good daloa: 2, 5 and 6 
Lucky numbort; 2 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 

GEMINI (15 June—14 July) In 

spite of disappointments this 
6 \ IS going to be a happy time 
JiW for you Those involved in 
intellectual pursuits will enjoy 
a rewarding week There will be steady 
progress on the business front But be 
prepared to face opposition from your 
partners .Exercise caution while dealing 
with members of the opposite sex Keep 
your temper under control and avoid quar¬ 
rels Your health will improve 
Goad dates: 1 3 and '5 
Lucky numbara: 3 4 and 5 
Favourable direction. South 


lA ^ 


CANCER (15 July—14 August) 

A favourable week, provided 
you rely on your intuition 
The domestic front will re- 
_________ mam peaceful except for one 

problem the health of an elderly member 
of your family will deteriorate Financially, 
this will be a good week especially for 
businessmen much will depend on the 
ielp you receive from a secret source This 
IS not a good week for romance A lucky 
week tor actors 
Good datet; 2. 4 and 6 
Lucky numbara: 4 6 and 8 
Favourable diroetlen: North-west 


LEO (15 Auguil—14 SofNem- 

dw) This IS not a good week 
for lovers A romantic affair 
wlW may come to a sudden end 
causing you unhappiness 
Financial prospects are bright but try to 
curb your extra\4igant tendencies The 
domestic front will be a source of happi¬ 
ness for you Friends and relatives will 
prove to be very helpful A favourable 
phase for embarking on new projects Take 
care of your health 
Good dates; i 4 and 5 
Lucky numborc: 2 4 and 6 
Favoorablo direclion; North-east 

VIRGO (15 Saptombor—14 
WmQiaM October) Your fortunes are 
TOP not very propitious this week 
Those engaged m business 
will be required to shoulder 
added responsibilities Guard against de¬ 
ceit and misleading rumours This IS an 
extremely pleasant week for wombn, who 
will acquire new clothes and ornaments 
The time is particularly favourable for ro¬ 
mance You are advised to follow your 
intuitions 

Good dstea: 2, 3 and 4 
Lucky numbon: l 2 and 3 
Favourable dlroction: South 

LIBRA (15 Oetebor-14 
Novembor) A week of mixed 
fortunes lies ahead of you 
Promotions are in the offing 
tor government servants 
You will be engaged m hectic social activi¬ 
ties this week and in the process come in 
contact with a number of influential per 
sons Your health will cause you a lot of 
trouble You are advised to check your 
temper and maintain a level head An 
unexpected journey is in the offmg 
Good dates: 2 3 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 5 7 and 9 
Favourable dlrMilon: West 

SCORPIO (15 November—14 

Oscember) A fairly auspicious 
week for love and marriage 
Students should concentrate 
on their studies This is the 
ideal time to enter into new contracts 
However, you may be bothered with law¬ 
suits regarding property matters You will 
get plenty of opportunities to undertake 
changes on your professional front A good 
week for busmessmen most of your plans 
wiN materialise 

Good dales: 1, 6 and 7 , 

Lucky nurnban: 7, 8 and 9 
Favourabia direction: North 

liar Partnon: Le»-Arioi 


SAGlTTARtUS (15 Dacambar- 
14 January) This is a lucky 
week for those in service An 
especially lucky period for 
_ investors and gamblers 
Busmessmen should not hesitate to under¬ 
take risky ventures The domestic front will 
pose some problems a person dose to 
you Is' likely to cause you anxiety Howev¬ 
er a new friend will help you sort out the 
problems by being understanding and 
I compassionate 
f Good datsc: 3, 4 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 7 
Favaunble direeiian: East 

CAPRICORN (15 Januaiy-14 
] Fabruary) This is not a favour- 
^ able week for you Love and 
^ marriage are not well- 

_signified Your progress on 

the professional front mny be hampered by 
unprecedented obstacles Differences are 
likely to crop up with your business oart- 
ners The health of a family member may 
cause anxiely Disputes regarding property 
matters are going to be resolved A tour is 
in the offing 
Good datet: 2, 3 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 2 4 and 9 
Favourabia direction: South-west 

AQUARIUS (15 February-14 
March) A very pleasant and 
lively week lies ahead of you' 
A favourable phase for ro 
mance Friends and relatives 
will make this a busy time tor you The 
financial front does not look too bright curb 
your extravagance This is not the ideal 
time to pursue legal problems You should 
avoid making impulsive decisions Get 
ready to undertake a strenuous journey 
over the weekend 
Good datoa: 5 G and 7 
Lucky numbort: 3, 6 and 8 
Favourabia direclion: South 

PnLI|| V PISCES (15 MarGb-14 April) A 

r ^ i week of excellent opportuni- 

mfOutM ties awaits you Business- 
men may bag lucrative deals 
■HOMly Those in service may get a 
promotion Professionals will earn words of 
praise from their supenors You will be 
occupied with social engagements but do 
not overstrain yourself You may have to 
appear at a number of official parties and 
public functions This is a rewaiding week 
for artists. 

6a»d Haiti: t, 4 and 8 
Lucky numbara: 1, 4 and 5 
‘^tirabla dlreeUon: North 


Though apparently arrogant and patroneing, the Leo man's straightforward rnanner will eventually help in comrotling the 
restlessness of his Anes sweetheart Both of them being passionate and intense, the love-making sessionsare going to be very 
stimulating The home of a Leo man and an Anes woman will be etetic ana fascinating Even their style of running b household will 
be unique However, as both tend to be temperamental, there may be frequent dashes between (hem. The partners should learn to 
practise restraint With best efforts on both sides, this can be an excelleni relationship 
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K This India 



MADRAS; “As his beard was long and 
looked like a nbbon he was called 
Lord Ripon.** “Asoka did penance and 
founded Buddhism.” “Four Vedas 
were written by the Indus Valley peo- 
« pie.” “Asoka invaded Ganganadu.” 
* < “The founder of the Huns was Maha- 
vir.” These are some of the answers 
given by students writing the group 11 
services (Bachelor’s degree standard) 
examination conducted by the Tamil 
Nadu Public Service Commission in 
January 1979. The report was placed 
on the table of the state Assembly. 
Some of the other peculiar answers 
were: “Our national bird: crow.” 
“Teacher’s day is celebrated in the 
memory of jawaharlal Nehru.” 
“Afghanistan and Baluchistan are all 
in Tamil Nadu.” “Asoka put Buddha in 
jail. Buddha was the founder of Jain¬ 
ism,” according to the examinees tak¬ 
ing the group in services test—The 
Hindu (Nasreen Haque, Aligarh) 

KANPUR; The police raided a fake 
examination centre here and 
apprehended 43 examinees from Odhi 
and Rajasthan appearing for the Kan¬ 
pur UniVcrrity examinations. Acting 
on a tip-off, the police swooped dowi 
on a “centre" in the Sharda Nagar 
area in Kalyanpur recently and found 
the examinees answering papers with 
' “full facilities for mass cheating”. The 
examinees said they had paid advance 
sums ran^g from Rs 5,000 to Rs 
15,000 eaw to the racketeers—ifldiaa 
Ragmwss (Nancy Koul, Srinagar) 

BURUi Villagers of Hulgur recently 
“forced” Karnataka transport nnaistcr 
P.GJR HindUa to lay the foundation 


VARIETY 


Stone once again for the village bus- 
stand at the place of then choice. 
When Mr Sindhia was proceeding to 
attend the function after laying the 
foundation stone at the spot chosen by 
the State Transport Corporation, the 
villagers blocked the road and 
“foyced” him to lay the foundation 
stone at a place which was closer to 
the yill^di—Xndjfiit Express (K. K. 
Nair, Trivandrum) 

MYSORE: The invitation cards for the 
wedding of Shivraj Kumar, son of 
filmstar Dr Rajkumar, and Geetha, the 
daughter of the Congres|KI) politician, 
S. Itangarappa, were being sold at Rs 
100 each in Mysore. A person who had 
two unaddressed invitation cards was 
trying to sell them in K.R. Mohalla. He 
was even telling the prospective 
buyers that die cost would go up as 
both parties had proposed to invite 
only a limited number of people— 
ladiaa Express (Ramaprasad, Banga¬ 
lore) 

BOMBAY: The recent spate of bank 
robberies in the city has proved not 
only that there is a distinct pattern in 
the dacoities but also that the robbers 
are extremely professional and suave. 
They have, in fact, impressed bank 
employees,on more than one account. 
Durmg the recent bank robbery ui 
Chembur, the robbers were faced with 
a pecuhar problem: they did not have 
enough bags to carry oft their loot. 
They persuaded one of the employees 
to “lend” them an empty plastic con¬ 
tainer. When this bag too was over¬ 
flowing, the robbers looked around for 
other bags but in vam. Fmally, not 
relishing the idea of leaving behind 
any cash in the till, one of them 
requested a woman employee of the 
bank to part with her handbag. When 
the lady refused, saying that she had a 
lot of personal belongings in iL one of 
them offered to buy her a bag—of 
course, with the money taken from die 
bank! But when the employee refused 
to cooperate, the robbers left behind a 
few thousand rupees in the safe, for 
want of a bag-^Hie Times of India ($. 
Chandrashekar, Bombay) 

JAMSHEDPUR; A former employee of 
the Jamshedpur division of Ae Bihar 
State Road Transport Corporation is 
reported to have been ‘promoted’ even 
though he retired 14 ydars ago. R. K. 
Sharma who retired in 1972 recently 
received a letter from dm authorities 
promoting him. In a number of cases, 
payment of gratuity and nther dues 
h^e been made after the death of the 
beneficiaries—The Wegrai^ (Shyam- 
al Gupta, Burdwwn) 


Without Comment 


Why should I be 
answerable to 
such a corrupt 
lot? The people 
today have re¬ 
jected them and 
declared them 
tankhaiyaSi but I 
do not know whether they would 
be willing to dust the people’s 
shoes—Jyoti Basu, referring to 
the Congressmen who have 
charged him of corruption 

Of course, I am an alternative 
The people of Karnataka have 
accepted me as an alternative to 
Hegde—R. Gundu Kao in Gent- 
leinan 

is sn anti.nalional’act. tbcn we 
are anti-nattonal—Prakash bingh 
Badai in The Telegraph 

As long as Charan Singh is on the 
political scene, no other opposi, 
don leader can emerge—JagUn- 
nath Mishra on the future of the 
opposition parties 

It was the victory 
of the individual. 

What this whole 
thing proved was 
that if people 
want to fight, 
they can without 
the intervention 
of political parties It’s a question 
of develpping the political will—. 
Shabaiia Azmi on her hunger 
strike in Sunday Mid-day 

It (the election) was almost a free 
for all and everybody ined to 
manipulate the voting to his Oi 
her advantage—Gen H M 
Ershad, in The Week 

Scared? You 
can’t be scaied. 
Thank God. 1 
have never been 
frightened -Sun¬ 
il Gavaskar when 
asked by Fiank 
Keating whethef he was scared nt 
West Indian pacemen^m Guai 
dian 
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Quizz Bizz 


Disregard rhe decimal and 9.09 becomes a palindrome. 
What are the first and last palindromic numbers on a 
digital watch? 


Word Power 

ROB-LAM 

IMP __ION 

CAR __ATE 

MEN-_TIC 

Find the ^ord which completes the first word and 
starts the second. 


Quick Think 



The gears in the diagram have 15,24, 7 and 1? teeth, 
from the left. The largest cog wheel provides the driving 
power. Beginning from rest, how many full revolutions 
will the smallest wheel make before all the 
return to their starting positions? ' • 
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Solutions to Iasi week's Teasers 


Shape Sleuth: 


Cryptocross: 




a; Si ai it 11 » 
& H IS Ifl K K SI 

mm mm 

IK mm mm 

m m m Wi m w. 

mmmm 
0 19 » os a? K 




Word Power: Fire, ice skating. 

Block Buster: 

L 

lA 

CNR 

KERB 

14cfc, lice, line, link, lane, lank, lark, lard. 


Bird Watching: 


BoaaBDBi 


□BBBQIID 

□DDDDBO 

□QBQDBQ 


Word Play; 

1. Flamingo, 2. octagon, 3. heron, 4. negative. 5. imp, 6. 
luggage, 7. dot, 8. heel, 9. spiral, 10. plane, 11. skein, 12. 
collator, 13. shuttle, 14. mousetrap. 






■■Bm 

Chess 


One frustrating aspect of mar^ openings 
boolis about gambits is that the author has a 
particutaf attachment to some line or other 
wrhich has over the years proved unsound 
and goes to outrageous ler^hs to keep his 
baby alive I am mchned to believe Open 
GambMs, by George Bottenll (Batstord 
£695), IS an exception'Admittedly the trtle 
gives an impression of covenng opening 
gambits m general when in fact the scope IS 
limited to those arising from the opening 
moves 1 P-K4 P-K4 2 N-KB3 N-QB3 
principally the Scotch, Evans and Gonng 
gambits The trait Itself however benefits both 
from the author's evident appreciation of 
open combative chess and his clarity of 
presentatm Those who would prefer a 
conclusive ‘What to play and win book are 
advised to look elsewhm, but for a clear 
headed and ot^ive discussion of the 
merits of the various Scotrh/Evans gambit 
Nnes there can be no better source 


■ STiifl 

rii « uTi 


m m m m 
^■1 

iii m iiHE! 


Rfclwr 

(White) 


For a quick and entertaining 
advertisement of the merits at the Evans 
gambit whom better to recall than the 
maestro himself. Bobby Fischer' 

White Fischer Black. CeHe Evans Gambit 
USA 1964 

1 MM M(4 2 IMfflS N-gB3 

2 IM4 MM 4 M)N4BxNP 

5 Me M(2 6 M)4 M)3 

7 PSP NxP B NxN PXN 

• Q-R5I M(N3 10 QxKI’ MM 


11 Me R-Kil 

To prepare die freemg move .I4-N5 

12 0-0 IMS 13 (MS BxB 
14 fhS <H(2 


15 B-N54IP-03 16 N-B4t 

Cutting through Black's defences like a knife 
through butter. If 16 PxB 17 IM}6f K-Ql 
18 KR-Ql the threats are irresistible '''' 

16 ... <H(3 17 QIMl M 

18 0-07 B-02 18 N-06+K-K2 

20 N-BSm 

A typically majestic Fischer finish 

20 ... PXN 21 PxP 08-61 
If 21 QxP 22 Q-T36+ K-Kl 23 KR K1+ 
B-K324(}-07mate 
22 RXB+I QxR 23 8-66+1 NxP 

24 Mtl+ N-KS 25 RxN+ 8-63 

26 OxQ KR-01 27 0-N4 RkIvm. 


MICHAEL Sir AN 


Sometimes a hand comes along that makes 
one think ‘Realty, we don't know much about 
lies game. StiKfy the play on this deal in 6NT, 
after West has made a feeble raterveiTtion m 
spades 

Dealer South N-S vulnerable 

#1098 

4PA43 

♦ 0432 
41032 


♦K76S432 
998 I 

♦ 1075 

♦ 6 


♦ - 

9J10T65 

♦ J986 

♦ K987 


♦ AQJ 
9K02 

♦ AK 

♦ AQJS4 


Brilxse 

West leads a heart to South's king TTie 
declarer cashes two diamonds and foltows 
with ace and queen of spades West wins and 
leads his second heart m this position 
♦ 10 
9A4 

♦ 04 

♦ 1032 

♦ 76543 „ ♦- 

98 _ 9J10 

♦ 10 " - ^ ♦JO 

♦ 6 ” ♦K987 

♦ J 

902 

♦ - 

♦ A0J54 

South wms with the ace of hearts m 
dumnv and plays the 2 from hand Now the 


N 

W E 
S 


contract cannot be made But try dropping 
the queen of hearts under the ace' Lead the 
queen of diamonds, discarding ♦ J, and 
follow with the 10 of spades, on which Ead's 
best discard IS a heart, then chib finesse, 2 of 
heartstothe4,andEastislost Ifyoudon't 
believe it, try again 

forget about points Bid ?♦ Yes it is m 
every sense a reverse, a temn surrounded by 
much nximboiumbo Victor Mollo, in 
Tomorrow’s Textbook (Methuen £895), 
takes many opportunities to put the peddlers 
of point-count in thar place Many good 
hands well displayerl 

TERENCE REFSE 


QUESTIONS 

1 Name the four countries that con¬ 
stitute Scandanavia 

2 Why 'is the headquarters of the 
Metroflolitan Police in London cal¬ 
led Gotland Yard? 

3 What is called the terrestnal sun? 

4 Who was called “King Honest 
Man”? 

5 What IS Robert FtzooUt, earl of 
Huntingdon, better known as? 

6 For the ancient Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, the toga was the robe of 
peace What was the garment 
worn by soldiers called? 

7 During the reign of whfch Englah 
king was the Habeas Corpus Acts 
passed? 

8 What IS the collecbve noun for 
mares? 


Quiz 

9 Who in Norse mythology are the 
sons of Odin, the king of the 
gods? 

10 In the Shakespearean play Ham¬ 
let, who IS Ophela's father? 

11 Who IS a penny-a-liner? 

12 The Khad is the secret police of 
which country? 

13 “Freedom and Fairness" is the 
new slogan of which political 
party? 

14 Which company produces tfte 
largest number of colour TV setg? 

15 Who was known as frie Sakya 
Muni? 

16 What IS two-party communism? 

‘6aui| leoiSoiospi uo 

Ajdaap 81181(1 Aped isiuntuiuoo y '91 


eqppng uteineo si 
sdipud fri 
Ausd Jnoqri qsiiug aqx gi 
ueiSiueqBiv si 
jeou 8 teej| b 

:sjaded8M8utsoo|OiJoinqM|uo3y 'u 
snjuoiod '01 
‘jepiaQ pue iom $ 
pnis V '9 

It sepeqy £ 

Bi|oqB am e 
POOH uiqoa 'S - 
-AiBii |0 (anuBuiiug jois^a > 
■PIOQ e 

'pu6|6u3 01 euiBo Aaqi uaqm 
puBiloog 10 eQu|>i aqi JO) aoBfEKl 
B A||Bu)epo 86M Suipiinq aqx ’t 
‘IMBPi 

•BQ pus puB(« 3 f‘uapaMS‘A bmjon ‘i 

ipwnr 
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Mohu Kalrc 

NoRoomfor 

CBI? 

T he CBJ chief, Mohan 
Katre, has received a 
raw de^, thanks to the 
new deputy minister for 


personnel, B.S. Engti. 
Katre, an IPS officer of the 
1952 batch (Maharashtra 
cadre), was recently un¬ 
ceremoniously shunted 
out of his office in North 
Block and asked to go to- 
the central government 
offices complex on Lodhi 
Road, since there was no 
office space. Reason: 
Katre was asked to make 
way for Mr Engti. The 
move, which was taken 
without the knowledge of 
the PM, who is in charge of 
the department of person¬ 
nel, has sent shock waves 
through the directorate. 
The CBI chief was given 
orders to vacate wl^e he 
was attending ofi^e. He 
was constant^tiMwed in 
top-level parleys, includ¬ 
ing those on Punjab as he 
is a member of a special 
committee monitoring de¬ 
velopments in the trou¬ 
bled state. 


VIP Cows 

P arty jeeps being used to 
bring fodder for cows? 
Sounds odd, but it is true. 
The Congress(l) vice- 
president, Arjun Singh,has 
been making free use of 
the services of the party’s 
staff and vehicles for tike 
welfare of his cows. 
According to AICC 
sources, when Arjun Singh 
returned from Punjab 
(where he was Governor) 
as the union commerce 
minister, he brought two 
prized milch cows with 
him. When he was allotted 
the bungalow at 5, Tugh- 
lak Road, he had the cows 
kept in a neighbouring 
bungalow belonging to a 
close associate of his: a MP 
from Madhya Pradesh. 
Now, a jeep of the party is 
sent all the way to Shrini- 
vaspuri to bring fodder for 
the cows. Two AICC em- 



Arjun Singh i ‘ 

ployees have even been 
deputed to look after 
them. Incidentally, muni¬ 
cipal laws do not p>ermit 
the keeping of cows in the 
New Delhi area. But do 
civic laws apply to VIPs? 


Wadia Treats 
Ambani 

T he legendary war be¬ 
tween the two textile ty¬ 
coons, Nusli Wadia (Bom¬ 
bay Dyeing) and Dhir- 
ubhai Ambani (Reliance) 
notwithstanding, the name 
Wadia is not being shun¬ 
ned by the Ambani family 
these days. Reason; ever 
since Dhirubhai Ambani 
fell ill in February (he 
went to San Diego in the 
USA for, his treatment), 
the physician attending on 
him is Dr Norshir Wadia 
(no relation to the textile 
magnate). For a while 
rumours were afloat in 
Bombay that there had 
been a rapprochement be¬ 
tween Wadia and Ambani. 
In December, the Bombay 
Dyeing owner attended 
the wedding of Ambani's 
daughter and the photo¬ 
graph of the two rivals was 
printed in journals pub¬ 
lished from Bombay. But 
soon it was clear that the 
hatchet had not been 
; buried. The war continues, 
with a prominent news¬ 


paper chain having joined 
the campaign against 
Ambani. Incidentally, de¬ 
spite Dr Wadia’s treat¬ 
ment, Ambani could not 
return to Bombay in time 
to be able to preside over 
the annual general meet¬ 
ing of Reliance, which nor¬ 
mally is held in May. Last 
year, the company created 
history by holding its AGM. 
at the Cooperage football 
grounds, with a record 
number of 12,000 share¬ 
holders attending. Now 
the AGM is scheduled to 
be held in the latter part 
of June. With monsoons 
traditionally due in’Bom¬ 
bay on 10 June, last year’s 
show is not goiiig fo be 
repeated this year. 
Apparently, despite his 
sons, Mukesh and Anil, 
holding fort, things are not 
the same in Reliance while 
Ambani is away.. 

DUruUial Ambani 


Anjiah Shuns Bihar 




F ormer Andhra Pradesh 
CM—now AICC general 
secretary—T. Anjiah has 
no inkling of the political 
situation in Bihar. Anjiah, 
who has been given spe¬ 
cial charge of Bihar 
affairs, is never 
approached by the dissi¬ 
dent Congress MLAs from 
faihar whenever they visit 
Delhi. These MLAs either 
meet Arjun Singh, the 
Congress vice-president, 
or G.K. Moopanar, the 
seniormost genera! secret- 


^ of the party. Anjiah’s 
ignorance of Bihar, affairs 
was evident durifig the 
third week of May, wlwa 
the party high contmand 
asked him to go to Bihar 
widi Bhagirat Jha Azadtitg 
assess the political- sltnit^ 
tion in the state. AnjidD 
did not go to Bihar on .the 
pretext that his wife wes 
iU. The grapevine has. it 
that Anjiah was afraid 
that he would nog;^ aide 
to tackle the dapddn**- 
ftg, Wto i w di k 
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Makeidliseasily-evenif - ^ ^ ^ 

you've never made ttamn before— 
with the Hankins idii stand and cookm*! 


^ < «rt»k d(*lKH»u<> Wurtv idSis 
,iii< iinnute*!* 

With the Hawkins idli stand in a 
Hawkins pressure ccxiker delicious 
idlis ate no bother - even if you're a 
beginner' Gimplete instructions for 
idli mixture sambhar and chutney are 
on the carton itself Four sizes are 
available - for 12,18,24 and 63 idhs 
These sizes match Hawkins pressure 
cookers of sizes 5,6 5,10 and 22 litre 
respectively 

Give your family a tasty nutritious 
snack at home' 


<*r«>at<*r \ fonoinv & ( onvtuM’iu < 
from 38 Models' 

Cookers in ten sizes from 2 to 
22 litre Smaller sizes are ideal for newly 
weds and special diets for babies or the 
elderly Larger sizes save money in 
joint femilies and celebrations 

Cookers (4 to 22 btre) come witoout 
or with separators which enable you to 
cook two to four dishes at a time 
Cookers (5 to 12 btre) are also available 
with stainless steel separators 

Cookers (4 and 5 btre) are available 
in toe new jewel-grey umar finish 


Cookers (4 to 8 litre) are available 
in standard base or 6 3 mm thick heavy 
base which is ideal for frying before 
pressure cooking 

1 idwkins Pie<.sur*> ( ook»»i s on 
Hue Piir< hast* tii ( ash I >i*a ouni 
Initial payment Rs 90 (balance in 
six monthly instalments) under toe 
Havi4(ins Authonsed Hire Purchase 
Scheme To help you choose the 
model you need and for details on 
dealers' addresses ^nd for your own 
free colour booklet Rll the coupon 
below 


Lxtra Care at Lwi\ Stage honi 
Design to Dclive'v 

The Hawkins pressure cooker 


* stops lid opening until safe 

* loc^ safely vz^e for greater safety 

* makes gasket last longer 

ftksAfl fftcfor /Wkirivw 


Selection and inspection of mate¬ 
rials, every stage of manufacture, 
\ pid^ng and tran^xHt, r^l receive 
extra care in Hawkins lliat's how you 
get the finest codter' 

Free Service and Geituine Parts 
Only Handdns oflisis live service 
at t47 Authorised Seivice C^tres eJI 
over Ibmibk Prompt attention, genuine 

5 fMHts and trained nwchi^ are 
pOfprand. jf you ever ^ 

A" 1 t 


which combines quick heabng with 
durable beaufy The new Hawkins 
Futuratn sniuif has extra convenience 
features 5 btre is also available in 
stainless steel 




jT- 


Hawkins’ 

Pressure Cook^ 


r Reasesendme a free 16 page *] 
I Hautolns colour booklet i 


Address. 


Cutteidpostto Hawkins Dept 525, 
P 0 Box 6481, Bombay 400 016 


ei Rtgtilmd ItWt Marti Q 19B6 Copynert by PK«un 
Cookert & Appkamw IM ^Tndc Mark l*MmI Pendnv) 


TImk iifafv ill tastv food. 
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Uft is Always RHiM 

With Assembly elections 
round the corner, both the 
ruling Left Front and the 
opposition Congress!!) are 
gearing up to face the 
doctorate. Will the Left 
Front be able to come back 
to power for a third term? 
Can the Congress!!) pose a 
challenge to the Marxists? 
Tarun Ganguly analyses. 

Left Front: Firmly in the 
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son of Lok Dal chief Chahin 
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Singh, who joined the party i 
recently. I *^"v^*'* 
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During 1985-86 LIC’s completed 
new business (individual 
assurance) in India of 
Rs. 7,059 47 crores was an 
improvement of 31.3 per cent over 
the previous year. The number of 
new policies was 32.82 lakhs, up 
21.05 per cent over the 
preceding year. 

The Corporation completed 
total group business of 
Rs. 9,613.76 crores covering 
11.56 lakh lives. The total number of 
new group schemes during 1986-86 
was 2,832, an Increase of 20 per cent 
over 1984-85. 

Individual and group insurance, 
taken together, accounted (or new 
business of Rs.16,673.23 crores 
during 196S-86 -> the Corporation’s 
best performance so far. 

During the'year considerable 
progress was achieved in extending 
life insurance to the weaker 
sections of society A major 
group scheme was introduced in 
collaboration with the Tamil Nadu 
Government covering unorganised 
workmen such as barbers, 
washermen, hand-cart pullers, 
rickshaw pullers, carpenters, 
agricultural labourers, etc., coyering 
about 4 lakh rural poor. 

Among LIC's five zones, the Eastern 
Zone registered the highest 
business growth rate-35 per cent 

Among the 43 divisions, the Cuttack 
Division in Eastern Zone topped the 
list with a growth rate of 64.6 per cent. 
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Shubhabrata Bhaftacharya 


W hen the CofiKressdl was defeated in the Assam 
and the Pimiab elections a stiange svchophan 
tic tune was heard from some quarters within 
the pditv The Congress(l) mav have lost the 
elections in these states but democracy had won, it wa^ 
argued I he fust to iiiticise this logic was the former 
Bihai chief ministci, Dr Tagannath Mishra who had 
quipped duiing the walking committee meeting at 
the centenatv session at Bombay that by this logic, 
whenevet the paitv won an election, democracy was 
endangeied Ihe luicntly leleased letter of Kamlapati 
Tiipathi has taken oft horn whcic Di Mishia had leftoff 
The lettei wi itten bv the octogenarian leader on 22 April 
IS a classic document on contempoiaiy Indian politics, it 
voices the sentiments ol most Congiessmen in the 
lounttv It IS anothei mattei that Congiessmen have the 
tendencs to wot ship the seat of power hence the revolt 
of the loyalists has not been able to take any concrete 
shape The legislatures and the Parliament have been 
filled with the people who were given tickets by the 
Raiiv Gandhi establishment Hence dissenting notes are 
not heard from these quaiteis iither But the fact 
remains that bv and latge the Congiessmen have begun 
to realise that the future of their partv is none too bright 
Ihe political manageis aiound Raiiv (landhi, howev 
ei, do not feel endangeied bv this spectat le for they do 
not link then futuie with the furuie of the Congress 
paitv The leason foi this lies in then past-~none of 
them weie active polituians bcfoie getting into top 
posiiioiis under the leadciship oi Raps (landhi It may 
be digued that the picsent lot have bi'ought a whiff of 
tiesh dll There is no doubt that the old guatd had many 
diawbacks But tot Indian dtmocraev to succeed, Indian 
politicians die iiqiiiied Itaining in the political ethos 
of the Congiess paitv made most elder politicians 
first late patuots who wcie always toncei tied about the 
thieats to national uiiitv Due to their inexperience, the 
pri sent luleis aie making many mistakes which would 
piove costlv in the veais to rome Ihe Puniab and the 
Assam aeeoids die examples of the steps taken today for 
whieh a ttemendous puce has to be paid tomorrow The 
Punjab aecoid’s fallout is being faced already In Assam, 
the minontv communities both lehgious and linguistic, 
are feeling thieatened Ihe exodus fiom Puniab should 
act as a pointer 1 he Puniab and Assam accords were 
leached without taking the local Congressmen into 
confidence While Rativ Gandhi and his team of advisors 
received the momentSirv bouquets, the brickbats perpe 
tuallv have been lesen ed foi the Congressmen in Assam 
and Pun fab 1 he rnpathi letter was a natural outcome of 
the gvents of the past one veai And the verv fust critical 
step taken bv the paitvmen has unneVved Rajiv Gan 
^Idhi's team 

if 

K aala’s Congressmen have been the latest victims of 
the Congtess(I) high commands seif defeating poll 
dies In the onlv bastiqn of the Congressfl) m the south, 
the inteiests of the Keiata Congress and the Muslim 
League (both potties repiesenting cotnmunal inteiestsj 
have token piecedence ovet the feelings of the Congres* 
sfAf faction of the luling partv In lammu and Kashmir, 
the Congiessmen aie confused Ihev ate being attacked 
.........__ 



Kamhipati 1 npaiW: pralccliag the wrong tatage? 


day in and day out bv Farooq Abdullah, while Rajiv 
Gandhi's periodical meetings with fife National Confer 
ence leader have given rise to speculation that some 
kind of understanding ip^y emerge among the two old 
friends who have beeh politKally estranged since the 
Congressfl) played dirty in the state’s politics In 
Harvana, while the fallout of the Punjab accord is being 
felt, due to New Delhi’s wavering, Birendra Singh, a 
voung Jat leader (grandson of the legendary Sir Chhotu 
Ram) who was emeiging as the strongman of the 
Congressfl), has resigned from the PCC(I)presideptship 
In Uttar Pradesh, the taw deal meted out to Arif 
Mohammad Khan has left the partvmen unnerved 
One mav or mav not agree with the policies of the 
Congressfl), but the fact that it is the only nationwide 
political organisation cannot be ignored State by state 
the base ot the pat tv is being eroded Regional parties 
are taking over. Considering the fact that India as a 
modern nation is onlv T8 veats old eveiv step that 
weakens national unitv has to be viewed lienouslv When 
St viMV sounded a discotdant noteion the Puniab accord. 
It did so alone The events have p^ived that we did not 
uv wolf rhe Kamlapati Tnpathi letter, which we are 
ptuittng in full in this issue, should lie igad carefully bv 
evetvone who evinces mtetest m the well beuig of 
fndian demociacv 





Empress Nur Jahan 

I n his voluminous autobiography re¬ 
cently published, Sheikh Moham¬ 
med Abdullah has a few amusing 
anecdotes about Empress Nur Jahan, 
who built the first and only stone 
mosque in Srinagar. It is known as 
the Patthar (stone) as well as the 
Shaahee (royal) mosque. Till recent 
times few Muslims went there to 
pray. Perhaps it was due to the 
Empress’ haughty reference to it. 
After it had been completed some¬ 
body asked the Empress how much it 
had co.st her. She pointed to her 
.slippers embedded with precious 
stones and replied, “As much as one 
of that pair.” 

Nur Jahan was a consummate co¬ 
quette and could change her tone to 
suit the ear of the listener. When 
meeting her religious mentor she 
recited the following couplet in Per¬ 
sian: 

Chahaar cheez keh dil me burd 
kudaam chafiar 

Namaaz-o-Rozah, Tasbeeh-o-tobah 
istaghfar 

(There are the four things my 
heart desires. 

Prayer and fasting, the rosary and 
repentance). 

When in the company of her 
wine-bibbing husband, Jahangir, the 
couplet underwent the following 
transformation: 

Chahaar cheez keh dil me burd 


/'i ' ■ , 






kudaam chabar ' 
Sbarab-o-subzah-o-aab-e-ravaan-o- 
rooey nigar ’ 

(There are four things my heart 
desires, 

Wine and verdure, running water 
and a beautiful face). 

Punjab 1947-85 

I t is becoming increasingly difficult 
to keep pace with events in the 
Punjab. The scene undergoes drama¬ 
tic changes every 24 hours. Our only 
sources of information are what gov¬ 
ernment agencies, wire-services and 
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Nur Jahiui and her husband Jabanitir 













press correspondents issue to th«i' 
media. And these are inevitably 
tainted with personal, profesfsionaV 
or religious bias. Under tlte ciittatifst- ’ 
ances the best one can do is to make 
a daily catalogue of occurrences, pro¬ 
nouncements of leaders and try 
discover if there are any historic 
movements building up beneath the 
surface of violence. What we need 
are objective assessments of current 
events so that historians of the future 
may make sense out of them; what 
we get are a jumble of seemingly 
disconnected incidents which yibld 
no clues to what is likely to happen 
tomorrow. I 

In this state of mental confusion it ' 
is best to turn back the pages of 
history and see how and why we have 
come to this.pass. Amongst the manjr 
books that have beoii published. In 
recent months I can recommend PUn-; 
jab Since Partition'by Hatya M. Rai 
(Ourga Publications). Erofessor Rai, 
though a Punjabi Hindu teaching in 
the Hindu College, has no Hindu . 
bias. She has spent most of her Efe 
working on different aspects of Pun- , 
jab history and has brought, an ^ 
academic objectivity to bear on her 
narration beginning with the parti¬ 
tion of the province in 1947 to the 
installation of the Barnala goviosn- 
ment earlier this, year. Even in nar¬ 
rating the rise and fall of Bhindran- 
I wale, Operation Bluestar, Mrs Gan- 
' dhi’s assassination and the anti-Sikh 
i violence that followed, she has 
avoided passing judgements except 
, quoting established opinion makers, 

It isan expensive book (Rs 250) but a 
valuable work of reference because 
it is reliable. 

GmnGadbad 

E very language iias its hazai^Hs.' 

The same word means one 
j thing in one and something quite; 
different in another. One such word , 
is khaincho. In Goan Konkani it itf a 
query: Where are you from? In Btirt- 
dustani it is an order to pull. It is said 
that a Portuguese padre who knew 
Hindustani but not Kohkaiieiite.' 
wanted a Goan parishioner to pdll the i 
ro^es to toll the church bell for.,i 
prayer. "KHamcho^’he ordered. The^ 
dther replied "Hum Coincha (I am 
Goan).” 

The padre thought the fellow Wjas 
being cneeky and exclaimed angi^», * 

'^You rascal.”' .V ,j 

The fellpV?;repUed, "Na samlMv, ■ 

Faserd.” ' ■ 

(Contributed by N.G. WMiier 
Bombay) j 












Living Life Leotard-size 


W hile the rest of the world is 
busy creating a lobby to pro¬ 
tect the interests of non- 
smokers, here in India, virtual¬ 
ly every other week a new cigarette is 
uunched with a blinding advertising 
blitskrieg. Often the target group is 
teenagers, identified over the years as 
•the most vulnerable bunch of potential 
“lifers” in the making. To their sug¬ 
gestible minds is beamed this powerful 
message—“Cigarette smoking is gla¬ 
morous. Adult. Forbidden. And fun.” 
What better bait? All over Bombay 
these days huge hoardings show heal¬ 
thy, outgoing youngsters sitting around 
hinocently strumming guitars, savour¬ 
ing a “mild experience”. The “mild 
experience” happens to be a deatn- 
stick and the promised pleasuteta killer 
habit. In this context, how hypocritical 
the Cryptic “statutory warning”. How 
perverse, even. Walk into the canteen 
of any city college today and you’ll find 
more and more students puffing their 
lives away. The number of girls who 
have taken to smoking in their teens 
has also gone Up dramatically, alar- 
, mingly. The old-fashioned prejudice 




Von’t...”) has been dumped along with 
other inhibitions and traditional 
taboos. To a very large extent, slick and 
seductive advertising is responsible for 
this shift in attitudes. 

Recently, attractive ads advertising 
“caokies’\another name for biscuits), 
started appearing all over declaring 
something like, “As good as home- 
bOked cookies.” How many Indian 
housewives (even urban ones) bake 
“cookies”? It was a line aimed at mid- 
dle<lass American suburbia—the ap- 
ple-pie mom in her micro-wave kitchen. 
Talking of ad-mothers, a baby products 
commercial features a particularly lu¬ 
scious one who is shown bathing Iwr 
little one, clad seductively in a tiny to¬ 
wel. 

Watching TV commercials these days 
is a far more entertaining and Aiiight- 
ening exercise than taking in the mdin 
programmes. It offeis an “instant” in¬ 
sight into changing social trends...at 
least, those that are reflected in our 
cities. Or should that be gltered to read 
“those that Bombay beams to the rest 
of India. And Bombay ad men would 
love to see reflected in other cities”. 

Travellihg throu^ the country, one 
Jerely encounters the sort of 
ttireotypes projected by our “hip” 
Bwnbiymated ad agencies. Are the 
ai^fUy‘'Clad teeny-boppers one sees 
f*ui4*sinfitig in the Maldives repre- 

S tive of teenagers anywhere else in 
? Why India? Even in Bombay 
chw represent only a very tiny 
ygoitpt m Womht/f Society. Within this 
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SHOelHADe . 


Malad (a distant suburb) on a weekend, 
it’s unlikely that one would find cou¬ 
ples in colour-coordinated sportswear 
sipping ice-cool lime cordials in a snaz¬ 
zy setting that looks straight Out of a 
HoUywo^ romance shot in Bali. 

Every summer, tmna bright spark or 
the other decides to launch yet another 
cold drink. NaturpUy, the ads ate de¬ 
signed with the yo.u^ in nuhd. Last 
year we wete treatra to a neiV packag¬ 
ing concept where a fniit drink came 
out of a carton, not a bottle. The model 
wore designer jeans' over which was 
flung a carelessly draped nine-yard 
Maharashtrian saree—the sort tradi¬ 
tional /ruitwaiiis in the market wear. 
This year, thefe>s,a new addition to the 
thirSt-()uenclier»—the launch ads fea- 
tuie appropriately “zany” and “zappy” 



ivord or two. It would be interesting to 
follow the sales of this product. How 
many people will be cunous enough to 
try the drink on the strength of its 
rather strange advertising appeal?? 


T en years ago, the specialised genre of 
“lifestyle” advertising was restricted 
to showing upwardly mobile young cou¬ 
ples in discreetly afuuenl locations— 
the affordable dream. The .scene gra 
dually shifted from elegant home set¬ 
tings to the great outdoors—bonfire 
picnics on the beach and our very own 
‘Marlborough Man’—the ultimate in¬ 
congruity—the Indian cowboy, com¬ 
plete with a stetson, roaming iho wilds 
with his horse and lasso. Nobody 
laughed. And the models still had their 
clothes on. In those days, the only 
really valid excuse far stripping wa.s for 
depilatory and underwear ads. , 
Today, the less-is-more theory is 
working splendidly as ad agencies work 
overtime on underdressing their mod¬ 
els. Once the action shifted from pic¬ 
nics to a dip in the sea, it was tune to 
fhng aside all the old hang-ups, along 
with the clothes, and take the plung^ 
quite literally. Ev^body got down to 
basics. Bikinis (whidh were considered 
big news and very risqud when the first 
known model shivered in a teeny- 
weeny one under a waterfall) have 
been replaced by sexy, body-hugging 
leotards in keeping with the fitness 
crazo. Mo.st ads today feature well- 
shaped bodies stretching, bending, jog¬ 
ging or dancing «i la Footloose and 
Flashdancc. The soundtrack throbs to 
a hard rock beat...and yet another bub¬ 
ble-gum creates pop history. 

How docs the rest of India react to 
these peculiar, hybrid rote-models, who 
look like they belong to a multi-racial 
commeidial dreatped up by those hot¬ 
shot guys in fancy Los Angeles ad 
agencies? The local models could be 
straight out of a Pepsi commercial.— 
back-up dancers in a Lionel Ritchie 
special. Midutel Jackson’s Thriller 
stand-bys. Madonna's side-kidks in an 
MTV pi^ucMon. Would a teenager in 
Jabalpur, for instance, reach out for a 
“mUd experience”, or “froak out” on a 
friRt drink after watching these com¬ 
mercials? Would a young man in Secun- 
deritbad want as hts wife,one of those 
young ladies aptpg the latest androgy¬ 
nous look? Would a young woman in 
Nagpur wish to spertd.her life with that 
strange man wearing granny glasses 
and earrings? How many college kids, 
even in Bombay^ spbnd their vacations 
on Speed-boats, or get their kicks from 
sky-diving? Is this what the spirit of 
freedom is all about? And are these 
kids really living thejr life king-rise?? 
It’s worth finding out. 







How Rajasthan’s Watef 


DRINKING WATER SUPPLY; 

T he geographicji diversities in the state and the 
hmited sources, both underground and surtaee, of 
water have produced a complex problem in Rajas 
than No perennial rivers flow in its and and scini-aiid 
regions The only soutcc of surface supply for the 
north-west region is the Indira Gandhi Canal The ground 
water that is available ranges in quality and quantity from 
satisfactory to very poor In particular, in the desert aicas 
ground water is genet ally brackish and the water table 
extremely deep in some cases as low as 2(X) metres or 
mote Inspite of the heavy investment made over the five 
year plan penod both the urban and rural water supply 
sectors continue to be plagued with problems 

URBAN WATER SUPPLY AND SANITATION: 

The service levels in most of the cities and towns ot the 
State are much below the norms prescribed An analysis ot 
levels of water supply in 192 towns ot different population 
sizes shows that lot towns are supplied less than 20 gallons 
per capita per day (gped). much below the norms laid 
down To improve the service levels of urban water 
supply, too towns have been identified in which augmenta- 
tioii/reorganisation/strengthening of water supply schemes 
would be taken up in the Seventh Five Year Plan 

A sum of Rs 109 24 crores has been reserved for the 
urban sector in the Seventh Five Year Plan This is likelv 
to provide marginal relief only to the present populations 
of the towns which are to be covered under the 
augmentation programme Besides rising immigration to 
the towns is causing a rapid increase in the urban 
population More amf more new colonies are coming up 
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These additional habitations will also have to be provided 
svith adequate water supply Although the targets set tor 
urban water sumly under the International Water Supply 
and Sanitation Decade have been scaled down to an actual 
coverage ot 9U'/f of the total urban population against the 
earlier target of total coverage the recommended service 
levels will still not be achieveo Therefore as has been the 
case with the rural water supply programme urban water 
supply too should be consiocrcd for central assistance, 
especially in the desert, hill and tribal regions of the State 

RURAL WATER SUPPLY & SANITAIION: 

A survey conducted in 1972 73 categorised 24037 
villages in Rajasthan as bemg problematic or lacking in an 
adequatejxitable water supply 1 his numbe r has now gona 
up to 2/43S By the end of the sixth plan, 20,329 
problematic and 1933 non-problematic villages were co¬ 
vered by potable dnnktng water supply The total number 
of inhabited villages in the State according to the 1981 
Census is 34968 Including problematic villages identified 
in a partial survey conducted at the end of the Sixth 1 ive 
Year Plan, by the end of Feb , 1986 a total of 23867 
villages had been partially provided potable water supply 
still leaving 11101 villages to be covered The achievement 
during the Sixth Plan was possible mainly through 
adopting relatively less expensive solutions to the prob¬ 
lems faang the state and the financial suppoit extended 
from Government of India in the form ot grants in aids 
under ARWSP and Advance Plan Assistance 

If the entire rural population is to be ptovided with 
adequate potable drinking water by the end ot the 
International Drinking Water Supply Decade (1981-91), a 
huge outlay would- be required it is impossible for the 
State Government to be able to provide such huge sums 
for a single sector alone In the and and semi-and regions 
of the State, water will have to be earned from the Indira 
Gandhi Nahar in earners taking off from the existing 
^em of Canal This wtll necessitate a huge expenditure 
Sjpeaal ARWSP assistance seems to be the only hope 
Dunng the year 198S-86, Rs 27 32 croies only were 
received under ARVI^P whereas during the Sixth Five 
Year Plan 14 3% of the total released mnds for C S S 
(ARWSP) were alkicated to Rajasthan We require at least 
Rs 50,00 crores annually just to cover partially all the 
identified problertiatlc villages by the endf of the Seventh 
Plan penod ^ 

An outlay of Rs 110 crores for ruial water supply has 
been kept under (he State Seventh Plan against the Sixth 
nan expenditure of Rs 64 21 crores Orant-in-Aid worth 
Rs 12416 crores was made available under centrally 
sponsored scheme Of accelerated rural wgter supply 
imgramme of Govt of India In the Seventh Plan penoa, 
this amount should be of the order of Rs 200 trores 
Looking to the percentage nse in the State plan outlay 
(72%), the nse tn ARWSP envisaged amount is oply 61 
per cent, thus, there may not be any hesitation in Govt of 
imha to provide Rs 2d0 crores under ARWSP, at the 
mmununt 






Oovt. of India have been hesitant in (voviding funds 
under ARWSP on the ground that the State Govt, have 
not ^ven due importance to rural water supply and t^ie 
allocation of Rs. 110 crores is inadequate. This should be 
increased to at least Rs. lSO crores which, looking to the 
pressing needs of other sectors, is not possible in a plan 
size of 3000 crores. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned here that State Govt, 
have been spending funds on^rural water supply from the 
Advance Plan assistance which may be treated as plan 
expenditure as this amount is adjusted from the plan 
resources. During the Sixth Plan advance plan expenditure 
on rural water supply had been of the order of Rs. 56.29 
crores (PHED). In 1985-86, it had been Rs. 30.14 crores. 
This amount may be treated as State contribution and 
Orant-in-Aid under ARWSP may be raised to suit the 
State demands. 

Position of APA deductions from State Plan resources 
for four years is given below: 


(Rs. in crores) 


APA 

Allocation 


APA 

Aiyustment 


1983- 84 36.80 6.42 

1984- 85 5.30 10.^ 

1985- 86 26.57 . 14.69 

1986- 87 N.A. 20.81 

Thus, it may be observed that the amount of APA 
adjustment has been increasing over the years and there is 
eve^ justification in providing credit to this amount while 
deciding Grant-in-Aid under ARWSP. 



1. Total no. of villages 
as per 1981 Census 

2. Problem villages: 

(a) Identified in 


.34%8 

1972-73 


24037 

(b) Now-identified 

3. Villages covered 
upto VI Plan 

1985-86 


27435 

(i) Problematic vil¬ 
lages 

20329 

1663 

( i i ) Non- 

1937 

349 


lematic 

villages 

4. Balance villages to 



be covered (as on 
1.4.86) 

(i) From 1972-73 
identification 

(ii) From identified 
now 

S. Finandai progress 

A. State Plan 

(i) Expenditure 
during VI Plan 

(ii) Outlay for VII 
Plan 

(iii) Expenditure 
during 1985-86 

(iv) Outlay for 1986- 
87 

B. Accelerated 
Rural Water 

S u y ' ^ 

Progfamme 

(C.S.S.) 

(i) Expenditure 
dunng VI Plan 

(ii) Anticipated for 
VII Plan 

(iii) Annual Plan 

1985- 86 

(iv) Antidpated for 

1986- 87 

C. Advance Plan 
Asdstance 

(i) Expenditure 
during VI Plan 

(ii) Annual Plan 

1985- 86 

(iii) Provision for 

1986- 87 as per 
Budget 


Problematic Non- 

problematic 


(Rs. in crores) 


110.00 


124.16 

200.00 


TmnapofUition at drinking VMer- 
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OPINION 


Following the Storm 

K hufchwant Singh’s contention in 
The Aitermath (18—24 May), that 
most of the Akali leaders he spoke to 
are against ‘Khalistan’, should be 
taken with a pinch of salt. Even 
educated Sikhs seem to lose tbehr 
reasoning when it comes to religion. 
Chief minister Bamala has proved to 
be no exception. When the head 
priests asked him to do seva, he 
gladly agreed to do so. 

V. S Iyer, Calcutta 

• Had Chandigtfh been given to 
Punjab on 26 Jaftuary, 1986, as per 
the accord, and had Sikh detenus 
been freed from Jodhpur Jail, I am 
sure many innocent victims of vio> 
lence in Punjab would have been 
saved But the Congres8(l)*$ main 
aim after the elections has been to 
divide the Akalis to reduce their 
growing influence. To an extent it 
has succeeded And now the Congres- 
S(l) IS supporting Bamala just as it 
once supported BhindranwMe. Vfhat 
if Bamala turns out to become 
another Bhindranwale himself? 

S S. Raju, Bombay 

• Mr Bamala deserves full credit for 
acting expeditiously and clearing the 
Golden Temple complex of mis 
creants who tried to destroy its sanc¬ 
tity. Fortunately, the machinations 
of the dissidents have not succeeded, 
otherwise the terrorists would have 
gained an upper hand. 

Arvwder Smgh Walia, Calcutta 

• The Akali ministers who resigned 
in prote.st against the police action in 
the Golden Temple are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. At one time they 
called themselves the diampions of 
unity and integrity of the country. 
Now they have shown their soft cor¬ 
ner for the protagonists of 'Khalis- 
tan’. The Akali mmistry seems to 
have adopted the policy of ranning 
with the hare and huntmg with the 
hound, and this will spell its doom. 
Hindus are migrating to other states 
in large numbers, which is almost 
reminiscent of the partition days. At 
this stage when communal tension is 
escalating m the state, the central 
government should intervene to res¬ 
tore peace and a feeling of sectuity 
among the people. 

Rakesh Sharma, Chandigarh 

• I entirely agree with Khushwant 
Singh’s views on Prakash Singh Bad- 
al He seems to be very greedy and 




power-hungry. When the Akalis were 
elected to power Badal wanted to 
become the chief minister but he lost 
the seat to a more deserving Surjit 
Singh Bamala. Though he wanted to 
break away from Bamala at that time 
itself he did not do so because he 
knew that nobody would support 
him When the police action took 
place to flush out the terrorists from 
the Golden Temple, he got the oppor¬ 
tunity he was waiting for. When he 
understood that men like Gurcharan 
Singh Tohra would give him support, 
Badal immediately started creating 
trouble. Badal and Tohra keep silent 
when antisocial elements take refuge 
in gurdwaras. The presence of ex¬ 
tremists does not Spoil the sanctity of 
a gurdwara but when police enter 
these places to drive out terrorists, 
religious sentiments are hurt. It is 
difficult to understand such logic. 
Santosh Mone, Bangalore 

e The police action stirred many a 
sentiment in the Akali Dal. The Dal's 
heavyweights like Prakash Singh 
Badal and G. S. Tohra must be barred 
from taking part in the state’s poli¬ 
tics. They have misled the people 
into believing that Bamala is anti- 
Sikh in his deeds. But the people of 
Punjab should understand that the 
present chief minister is their best 
bet to tide over the present situation. 
Meaiiwhile, the police should seal 
every breach in security {vomptly 
and they should ensure that places ot 
worship are never again captured 
and overrun by extremists, 

K. Cbidanand Kumar, BaagaJaie 


The King of Showhig 


T he article on Raj Kapoor was in¬ 
teresting {The last Mughal, 4—10 
May). The wwthy son « a worthy 
father, Mr Kapoor is a top-ranking 
producer-dire^or-actor our coun¬ 
try today. AH the three tons of PriA- 
riraj Kapoor—Raj, Shammi and 
Shashi—inherited their father’s 
acting prowess. Raj Kapopr’s films 
save as a refreshing tonic for the 
movie-goer. 1 saw some of his films 
like Barsaa^ Awara, Jagte Rabo and 
Smgam, more than IS times each. 
A. N. Veeraraghavan, Bombay 


• Raj Kapoor’s frankness in Auro- 
biography of Awara shocked many 
like me I wonder if it is a fashion to 
shock people with vulgantv. 

Ismath Muraflaiif Maadibasar^AP) 


A Gocxi Samaritan 


T he feature on Shyam Bando- 
padhyaya (Alms and the Man, 18— 
24 May) highli|hted the lifestyle of a 
common but very noble man. It is 
ironic that this man, who brings a ray 
of hope for the poor and the down¬ 
trodden, is branded a madman by the 
so-called intelligent people. What 
the noted Tamil writer, Jayakantfaan. 
has written in one of his satirical 
poems is indeed true—that some peo¬ 
ple who are called mad are kept 
inside mental hospitals while the rest 
just happen to be outside them, 
r. S, Shankaran, Bangalore 


• The human interest feature on 
Shyam Benaopadhyaya was com¬ 
mendable for bridging to the notice 
of the readers that such noble- 
minded people do exist. In faa, I had 
the opportunity to meet a similar 
person in Keracbi who helps the 
distressed and the unfortunate peo¬ 
ple, and h« too is termed a pagal. 
People like fltcm are no less great 
than Mother Teresa. 

Arthad AM. Delhi 


> First of all T would like to offer m]l 


ny 

heartfelt regards to Shyam Pagla. i 
hope his noble mission takes the 
form of a mass movement and attains 
total success. Every reader of Sda- 
DAY should go through the photo 
feature to get acquainted with 
Shyam Bandopadhyaya. 1 wonMihn 
obliged if ihore comi^cnensive 
cles are published on hts eetivides. 
Prasanm Paara, Jaypota (OHmn) ! 















OPINION 


Measuring the St rength (^HS^ 


Vii 9 ' inyestigativ^ Import, A Giant 
MWeediag to Death (6^12 April), 
hks lost its reliance since the cor- 
raspohdent based the article on a 
maze of figures collected probably 
from different sources and opinions 
emiressed mostly at junior levels of 
the Hindustan Steelworks Construc¬ 
tion Limited (HSCL). To set the re¬ 
cords straight, I would like to clarify 
the following points: 

• HSCL is not bleeding to death, but 
is strong and alive, facing all its 
challenges with vigour and confi¬ 
dence, adequately assisted by the 
government, both at the centre and 
in the states, and our valued clients 
in the core sector industries, espe¬ 
cially the Steel Authority of India 
Limited (SAIL). 

a Figures of surplus workers quoted 
in. the article are widely off the mark 
as per present evaluation. 

• HSCL has been receiving support 
and assistance from the department 
of steel to deal with its various 
problems. 

• While HSCL fights for the award of 
all works it tenders for, and pursues 

^ such cases from the commercial 
»Wangle, the clients^ prerogative of tak¬ 
ing the final decision cannot be chal¬ 
lenged. The SAIL steel plants as well 
4lS other public enterprises in the 
core sector have given us unstinted 
support. 

• HSCL’s clients pay the bill as soon 
as the contractual formalities are 
completed and the company has 
been regularly getting payment from 
ail the clients including SAIL with¬ 
out any difficulty. 

o Had your correspondent checked 
with us at senior level, a more bg- 
JIap(:ed.presentation would have re- 
j suited, especially regarding some re- 
|."ceht .measures taken to improve uti¬ 
lisation of thb workforce. 

\'fM. hasa, acting ebairmao-cum- 
managing director, HSCL, Calcutta 

Kafyaa Kar irajpiles: Mr Basu seems to 
have missed the thrust of my arti- 
cl^that an organisation with an 
inbuilt and intrinsic strength should 
tie allowed to exist strong and kick- 
, bag. Regardbag hbs argument that 1 
slmuld have checked with senior peo¬ 
ple at his level, I would like to poult 
> bpt that it is a corrm^umdent's pre- 
fdlgative to decide oa his news 
sources as . hog .as' he is satisfied 
atopf their bona fides. While Mr 
' Jliieu. ties mentioned Shat die figure 

oHtbe 

... 


mark, be has not cared to quote his 
figure of the same, I would like to 
draw bis attention to his predecessor, 
Maj. Gen. S.S. Ahluwalia’s note to 
the union steel ministry sent as late 
as 31.10.85, in which he had said that 
"... at the end of '84-85, in order to 
attain financial viability of the com¬ 
pany a solution has to be found for 
absorbing approximately 12,000 
workers”, fhe same note says that 
the problem of surplus labour “has 
been under the consideration of the 
committee of secretaries since June 
1983 ...So far no solution has been 
found to the problem of the com¬ 
pany”. Jr would be interesting to 
know how the present HSCL manage¬ 
ment has drastically reduced, the 
surplus manpower problem in three- 
four months’ time, considering that 
the previous managements could not 
do anything since 1977. Mr Basu says 
that ”USCL has been receiving in 
full measure support and assistance 
from the department of steel”. If so, 
how is it that it is to a great extent a 
result of the steel department’s deci¬ 
sion in the late Seventies that HSCL 
has had to put up with a steadily 
burgeoning workforce'* Mr Basu 
states that it is "the clients^ preroga¬ 
tive of taking decisions in their own 
light and their priorities cannot be 
challenged”. It is strange that he 
defends the prerogatives of clients 
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while bis Company, starved of orders, 
has last out to even private sector 
patties despite being the lowest bid¬ 
der, like in the case of the 500 MW 
boilers for Singrauli and Ramagun- 
dam thermal power plants and the 
Dankuni low temperature carbonisa¬ 
tion plant among others. There are 
instances of even public sector 
undertakings having given the go-by 
to HSCL- Essentially, Mr JSasu has 
tried to defend SAIL by Saying that it 
has been prompt in clearing ali dues, 
as soon as projects were aver. But his 
predecessor’s note to the ministry 
clearly says: ’’The accumulated loss 
of the company totalling Rs 80 crores 
can be primarily attributed to sur¬ 
plus manpower, heavy interest 
burden. ..’’Is it not a fact that rill last 
year, the steel sector alone owed 
about Rs 59 crores to HSCL, of which 
Rs 47.22 crores was on account of 
SAIL, mainly for works completed at 
Bhilai? The interest burden on 
SAIL’S dues alone worked out to Rs 8 
crores annually. Finally, Mr Basu 
says; "HSCL is determined .. to 
work for the full revival of the com¬ 
pany.” ”If HSCL is "strong and 
alive”, then where is the question of 
its "full revival”? Why else would the 
government appoint Mr Gahlowt, a 
former HSCL chief executive, to 
study. the problems afflicting this 
concern and recommend solutions? 


Power vs Poverty 

E very politician in our country has 
made fortunes at the cost of the 
hungiy millions. It is thus not siurpris- 
ing that Arjun Singh, the Congressd) 
vice-president and former chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh, has 
cat|structed a marble palace. 
Bhasathan, KGF (Karnataka) 

• If the only wish of our political 
leaders is to lead a life of luxury, how 
can the condition of the millions of 
poor people in our country ever im¬ 
prove? Such a mentality will ruin the 
morale of the masses. At a time when 
innumerable Indian children are 
dying due to malnutrition, the Con¬ 
gress! 1) vice-president has been busy 
amassing wealth and constructing a 
marble palace at Kerwaii Dam. Most 
, of our political leaders are greedy, 
selfish, dishonest and corrupt. That 
is why they do not take any interest 
in the uplift of their countrymen. 
A. Sen, Jamshedpur 
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LEFT IS ALWAYS RIGHT 


While the CPI(Mj-Ied Le/t Front has virtually become the ‘natural 
rulers’ in West Bengal, it has had to support some 
non-Marxist tenets to stay in poiver. 

Tarun Ganguly analyses 


Political parties, 
they say, change col¬ 
our according to the 
exigencies of a given 
situation Mere poli¬ 
tical labels lose their 
meaning, and quite 
often the parties adopt the line of 
least resistance. During the Foiuth 
Republic in France, the Socialists did 
not hesitate to take action against 
Nasser’s Egypt along with the British 
Conservatives. In India, West Bengal 
is the only state where Marxists have 
enjoyed uninterrupted power since 
1977 along with a motley group of 
left-of-centre parties In the process, 
the Marxists have lost their sting and 
class conflict, the ratson d'etre 
of the party, has taken a back seat 
The CPl(M), which has been the 
greatest critic of multinationals and 
monopoly houses, is unashamedly in¬ 
viting these same forces to set up 
industries in the state. Asked to 
explain the dichotomy in the party’s 
stand, the chief minister, Jyoti Basu, 
•ays, "1 cannot see West Bengal turn¬ 
ing into a desert. We want industries 
for employment, and that too, quick¬ 



ly.” In fact, realpolitik is a hard 
mistress and she brooks no ideologic 
al semantics Mr Basu, the pragmat¬ 
ist that he is, is bendmg over back¬ 
wards to accommodate “class ene 
mies” to give a better deal to his 
electorate. 

Hie question that arises is can a 
party run a government only on the 
basis of political ideolo^? Simply 
put, the answer is no. During the 
early stages of the Soviet state, Lentn 
mtroduced the New Economic Policy 
(NEP), which allowed the pnyette 
sector to grow It was done in view of 
the exigencies of the situation pre 
vailing in the Soviet Union in the 
early twenties. 

In West Bengal, the Marxists came 
to power through the ballot box and 
not by way of bullets There was no 
revolution, and the CPI(M) knows 
that in Bengal, its main base is the 
lower middle classes, the petite 
bourgeoisie in the towns and, of 
course, a section of the working class 
This IS evident from the fact that 
middle classes and small landholders 
are in a dominant position in the 
party leadership in the state. 




Nine years of uninterrupted power 
has of course diluted the political 
fervour of the party cadres consider¬ 
ably. The bourgeois democratic form 
of government has led the party to 
compromise on many issues, and the 
rPT(M) to a great extent has become 
a captive of the “much-despised 
bureaucracy” On the other hand, in 
its eagerness to increase party mem¬ 
bership, the quality of cadres has 
ihffered The Tate Promode Dasgup- 
ta, who built the pany from scratch 
after the split which overtook the 
undivided Communist Party in 1964, 
had tealised this bitter tiuth towards 
the end of his life His successor, 
Saroj Mukherjee, is aware of the 
dilemma, but so far he has been able 
to make only cosmetic changes, that 
is, he has taken recourse to expul¬ 
sions and suspensions, which have 
not yielded much thus far Two party 
MLAs and roughly 400 cadres have 
been suspended, but that has not 
wiped out corruption m the party 
Even ministers in Mr Basu’s Left 
Front cabinet have been accused of 
corruption but most of the charges 
have yet to be proved. The minister 
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for urban development, Pnisaata 
Sur, was accused of having used Us 
office to increase races of contracii 
for the earth-filling work for the new 
township proposed in east Calcutta. 
An inquiry commission was set up, 
but a High Court injunction stoppM 
the inquiry. Similarly, the state 
gress(I) president, Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi, recently alleged that chM 
minister Jyoti Basu used his office to 
help his son, Chandan, in his busi¬ 
ness. The charges have not been 
substantiated. It is true that Chan¬ 
dan Basu has many business in¬ 
terests, including a biscuit factory 
and transport contracts, etc, but then 
the law of the land does not preclude 
him from entering business. The 
opposition Congressd) has levelled 
Charges against the CPl(M)-run aifte 
parishads, but most of the charges 
have thus far proved to be infruc- 
tuous. That corruption is the bem 
noire of any party in power has 
dawned on the consciousness of the 
CPl(M) leadership They have real¬ 
ised that once out of power, one can 
take a holier-than-thou attitude, bur 
while in power one has to bend 
down and compromise: a factor 
which does not always improve the 
image of the party. 

Despite all odds, 
however, there has 
been a general 
realisation in the 
state that the 
CPI(M) led Left 
Front IS the “natural 
ruler" in West Bengal. The Congress, 
which was in power between 1947 
and 1977, with two intervals of Un¬ 
ited Front rule in 1967 and 1969, 
somehow established itself as mere 
emissaties of Delhi in the minds of 
the electorate. The towenng perso¬ 
nality of the late Dr B.C. Roy could 
not efface this image of the Congress. 
Dr Roy was behind all the develop¬ 
ment projects undertaken in the 
state, but throughout his tenure he 
could do little to assuage Bengali 
feeling of neglect by theCentre. The 
Communists took advantage of this 
peculiar Bengali sentiment, and built 
up their immediate base among the 
r^ugees. That was way back in the 
Fifties, but since then it has culti¬ 
vated a wider section of the electo¬ 
rate methodically. There is now a 
feeling that the CPI(M)’s support 
base is over-saturated and it cannot 
extend further. The question that 
arises is: is the contention true? And, 
it the Congressd) in the state in a 
nptition to replace the Left foKes in 
the Assembly elections in early 
1987? 





To start with the Congressd). The 
party is today led by Priya Ranjan 
Das Munshi, who along with some of 
his supporters, left the Congress af¬ 
ter the electoral debacle of Indira 
Gandhi in 1977. He joined the Con- 
gress(S), and once in the political 
wilderness, he lost no time in denig¬ 
rating Indira Gandhi and her family. 
He, however, changed course mid¬ 
stream, once Mrs Gandhi returned to 
power in 1980. It was only in 1983 
Aat he was accommodated in the 
Congress(I) once again, and in the 
past three years, he has risen to 
become the state PCC(l) president. 
But in the intervening years, new 
power centres had grown in the Con¬ 
gressd), to most of whom Mr Das 
Munshi still remains unacceptable. 
Result: Mr Das Munshi had no other 
choice but to depend increasingly on 
his own men, which led to a ‘Catch 
22’ situation where Mr Das Munshi 
has, for all practical purposes, be¬ 
come one of the factional leaders. 

Mr Das Munshi’s actions only su^ 
stantiate the point. He has packed 
most of the distrkx committees with 
his own men. 1%is has no doubt 
angered powerful factional leaders 
like A.B.A. Ghani Khan Chaudhuiy, 


union minister for programme impie- 
mentation, Asoke Sen, union law 
minister, Semen Mitra, one of the 
W](1PCC(I) gen^l secretaries, Barid 
ta»n Das anC above all, Subrata 
Mukherjee, th« state INTUC presi- | 
dent. If Mr Sen in anger started a 
"Priya hatao” movement, the others 
kept quiet. Subrata Mukherjee who, 
till the other day, was known as a 
supporter of the expelled former 
union finance minister, Pranab 
Mukherjee, found himself in a very 
'ditticult situation, ft was he who had 
enipneered a virtual revolt of par» 
MLAs against Das Munshi, but Sud¬ 
denly changed his mind and over¬ 
night became his ardent supporter, 
possibly to save his own skin. Somen 
llitra kept his own counsel, did not 
go to the press, but continued with 
hu “one-point programme” of creat¬ 
ing more difficulties for Mr Das Mun¬ 
shi. The divisions within the Congres¬ 
sd) manifested themselves during 
the Writers’ Buildings blockade prog¬ 
ramme of the state Congress(l) on.21 
May. The Congressd) cpuld not mus¬ 
ter more than 1S,000 supporters and 
the blockade was a flop. On tho 
evening of 21 May, Mr Ghani Khan 
Chaudhuiy, who had been maintain¬ 
ing silence all through, raised the 
dmand for the removal of Das Mun¬ 
shi. He said, “This leadership has 
failed, there should be a change of 
guard.” He went so far as to defend 
die CP1(M) chief minister, Jyoti 
Basil, against whom Das Munshi had 
brou^t various charges of coirup- 
tion. 

With the elections m 75 municipa¬ 
lities in the state due on 15 June, Das 
Munshi’s first test of strength is near 
at hand. If he fails as the PCCd) 
chief, his position might be in jeopar¬ 
dy. It is true that their various acts of 
omission and commission have not 
made the Left Front quite popular in 
the small towns. But, then, is a di¬ 
vided Congress strong enough to de¬ 
feat the Left Front? In this context, 
the threat from the breakaway group 
of Pranab Mukherjee assumes 
menacing proportions. Mr Mukher¬ 
jee, since his expulsion from the 
party, has been in the political lime¬ 
light in the state, and in fact he has 
proved to be a magnet for the dis¬ 
gruntled elements. In most of the 
municipalities, a large number of 
Congressmen, who failed to secure 
party nominauons, are contesting as 
independents. The municipal ward4 
have electorates of 600 to 800 voters, 
and even if Ii£r Mukherjee weans 
away 10 per,xeuk of the votes, it wiUt 
be diHicult for the Congress(I) cfu|di- 
dates to get ttirough. 
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The Young Aspirants 


The young guard in 
the CPI(M) IS not 
getting younger, the 
top three or fopr 
among them are 
already over 40 The 
induction of the 
younger men m the dectbion 
making ptocess of the party was 
iituiated during the lifetime of the 
legendary Promode Dasgupra Way 
back in 1977, immediately after the 
CPl(M) dominated Left Front came 
to power in West Bengal 
Biman Bose, at 4S, is the most 
prominent of the younger lot He 
has been a member of the state 
commitiee for quite somo time, and 
after the last party congress, was 
elected to the central committee in 
late 198S Mr Bose, who bad his first 
grounding in pobtics with the stu¬ 
dent movement, led the Students 
Federation of India (SFl) in tbe 
Sixties and early Seventies Biman 
Bose now has his office at the party 
headquarters in Ahmuddin Street 
An unusually reticent person, Bose 
essiduously keeps himself aloof 
from the press He assists the party 
secretary, haro) Mukherjec, in the 
day to day running of the pany 
machine In addition, he is in 
charge of the south Bengal districts 
It u said that he has already put up 
his own men in the district commit 
tees be connols A graduate of 
Calcutta University, ]^se dresses 
m spotless white dhoti and leuita 
and relishes his cigarettes He has 
been given a major role in conduct¬ 
ing the muniup^ elections for the 
party 

Buddhadev Bhattacharjee, who 
has just turned 40, is said to be the 
intellectual among the younger lot 
He generally looks alter the in¬ 
formation and cultuial wing of the 
party Considered a hbeial in party 
circles, Bhattacharjee is known to 
favour greater fieedom in the intel 
lectual field An MA from Calcutta 
University, Bhattacharjee was the 
minister foi information between 
1977 and 1982, but lost the Assem 
bly polls in 1982 Since then, he has 
been more involved in paitv work 
And Biswas, a little over 40, looks 
after the party’s Bengali moininger 
Gaadsbakti He is a member of the 
state committee, and has been look 
mg after the party’s interests in the 
educational field as well After the 



recent bungling m the Calcutta 
University &«irs, he has been re 
moved from educational matters, 
which 18 now bemg leked after by 
Biman Bose Biswas has been in 
strumental in organising the pub 
hcations of the party from Calcutta, 
and has built up a team of newsmen 
and writers Like both Bose and 
Bhattacharjee, Anil Biswas also is a 
product of the student movement 
Subhash Chakravorty at 44 looks 
much older than his age Const 
dered a doer, Chakravorty along 
with die’mayor, Kamal Basu, play 
ed a major role m the construction 
of the Salt Lake Stadium As the 
minister for sports and youth 
affairs, he organised the massive 
maroh from Cakut^ to Haldia be¬ 







sides other sports parades He has 
been plajnng an important role in 
organising the youth for the party 
A product of the student move¬ 
ment, Promodehahu handpicked 
Subhash Chakravorty and gave him 
important assignments Even in his 
last days at Beijing, Promodebahu 
wanted Chakravorty around him 
Others waiting in the wings in¬ 
clude Shyamal Chakravorty, MLA, 
who headed the Calcutta State 
Transpon Corpoiation for some 
time, and Shyamali Guptq, a leader 
in her own right of the CPl(M) 
women’s wing But strangely, the 
new crop of young leaders have no 
trade uuon background That, 
perhaps, Explains the middle-class 
symirome of the party. 



The mishandling of 
the Gorkhaltnd 
issue by the Oon- 
gressfl) has, on the 
other hand, boomwr^ 
anged on the baity. 
____________ Subrata Mukhar* 

Jee’s report on the issue, whidh wait 
skilfully leaked to the press, has put 
some of the district leaders of tb* 
party tn poor light It was mentioned 
in the report that Dawa Nafbula and 
some other Congress(l) leaders in the 
hill district were openly siding wiA 
the separatists The CH(M) ho 
doubt, benefit from the political fall¬ 
out as the people in the plants have 
become critical about the Congres- 
s(I)’s handling of the whole situation. 
Other than making some cursory re¬ 
marks, It api>ear& that the Congees- 
s(I) has remained a disinterested 
bystander The Left Front, particu 
larly the CP1(M), has now questioned 
the bona fidev of the Congressfl) so 
far as the Uttarkhand movement in 
North Bengal is concerned 
If the Congress(I) is a house di¬ 
vided, there are rumbhngs within the 
CFI(M) as well The younger genera¬ 
tion in the party has already become 
restive Leadeis like Biman Bose, 
Buddhadev Bhattacharjee, Anil Bis¬ 
was, Shyamal Chakravorty and Sub¬ 
hash Chakravorty have waited m the 
wings for a very long time Though 
there has been increasing devolution 
(d power and authority within the 
party which has benefited the youn¬ 
ger lot, the feeling has gained ground 
that Jyoti Basu, with his lowering 
personahty, has an iron grip over the 
pany and the government. 

Biman Bose, Mi Bhattacharjee and 
Mr Biswas have already been 
accommodated in the state and cen¬ 
tral committees of the paity, but real 
power still eludes them Mr Biswas, 
perhaps because of his mishandling 
of the Calcutta University situation, 
has been asked to look after the 
paitv moininger Ganai,haku Mr 
Bose’s prominence in the psurty has 
considerably increased, and Mr Bhat¬ 


tacharjee has also gained m stature 
Along with them, intellectuals Ilka 
Dr Ashim Dasgupta and Dr Biplab 
Dasgupta have been given important 
assignments But, then, the un* 
savoury experience with Hr Ashok 
Mitra, who resigned from the par^ 
and government unilaterally, has left 
a bittei taste m the mouth regariling 
intellectuals in the party In fact, 
partv discipline after the Ashok Mit¬ 
ra episode has become more 
rigoious 

The old guard, mainly represeAtBil 
by Jyoti Basu, Benos Chou^w and 
the partv secretarv, Saroj hpkhms 





iae, still control? the party mechan¬ 
ism. they mmh*' perhaps, be har¬ 
bouring- doubts about .the ability ctf 
^ ctm.'yoiung guard- But all the three are 
> oyer. 70, -and, according to the deci¬ 
sion pt the. 12th Party Congress, the 
youpger lot have to be increasingly 
involved id the running of the party. 
Blman Bose, who keeps himself aloof 
from the press, has been quietly 
bqUding up his own support base in 
the districts and in case of a sudden 
vacuum at the top, he may emerge as 
the top contender for the post of the 
party secretary which, under Saroj 
Mukherjee, has become subservient 
to that of Jyoti Basu. 

.The tussle within the CPKM) is 
now between pragmatism and ideolo¬ 
gical purity. Nine years in power has 
strengthened the pragmatists 
headed by Mr Basu. Theories of class 
conflict and dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat are now forgotten war cries. 
With, the economic condition of the 
masses deteriorating rapidly, prag- 
' matists wjJJ continue to have a grea¬ 
ter clout- in the party. So. in all 
probability, .opce the old guard is 
removed from the scene, the CPI(M) 
under its new leadership will func¬ 
tion more as a social democratic 
party with all the inherent contradic- 
..J tions of such political forces. 

Even if the CPUM) succeeds in 
containing polemical differences 
within the party, its real 
! test will, depend on its relations with 
its Left Front partners. Already, 
stresses and strains within the Front 
have multiplied and quite often the 
RSP, the Forward Bloc or the CPI 
openlv confront the CPI(M)overits 
big-brotherly attitude. In the dis¬ 
tricts, the CPl(M) and the RSP have 
fretiuently come to blows and rela¬ 
tions between the CPKM) and For¬ 
ward Bloc and tbe CPI(M) and the 
i CPI are no bettM-. Only the personal 
; eqtuatjion? of Jyoti Basu and Saroj'. 
Mukherjee with the aging leaders of 
the. Front’s constitutents are prevent- 
' ing a head-on collision. It is still a 
moot question how the relationship 
will shape up once the young jipiard 
replace? the older generation in the 
. CPI(M). But them it is the exigencies 
of the situation that will dictate 
terms. The RSP, the Forward Bloc 
and the CPI will have to stick to the 
CPl(M) in £air or foul weather to 
preserve their own existence. Out- 
|>mde the pront, they have very little 
R eliance to survive. They know that 
once the Congressfl)' replaces the 
Front; it is the smaller Lkt parties 
ufHtch will have to bear the brunt of 
;..f»e;lQptjngress.(tj onslaught. It is also 
. tni% (hift it is the smaller Left pa^ 
j fies,A tj^ij thg CongtessfU 
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which are losing their bSses in¬ 
creasingly to the CPKM). But the 
survived instinct will put everything 
else under the carpet. And mar is 
what.gives the CPKM) the whip- 
hand it has oyer its other front part¬ 
ners. 

If one cares to analyse the voting 
pattern in the last elections, one will 
;find that the minimum support base 
of the Congress!I) has never gone 
I below 30 per cent of the electorate. 
-In the last Lok Sabha polls, for 
'.instance, the Cungressd) secured as 
I much as 46 per cent of the votes. In 
the Calcutta Corporation elections, 
the Congress!!) narrowly missed the 
bus. Despite such a huge support 
base, the Congress!!) has remained 
out of power, mainly because of 
factionalism. When Mr Anandagopal 
Mukherjee was the PCC!l) president, 



all the other groups united to bytiig 
him down. The same happened to 
Pranab Mukherjee, and history may 
repeat itself if Mr Das Munshi fails in 
the forthcoming municipal polls. 

All mis brings ns back to square 
one. dan any force replace the Left 
Front in the foreseeable future? The 
answer, from all indications, appears 
to be a finn “no". Thb CFKM), tte- 
spite all its Up settee to interna¬ 
tionalism, remains a sub-national 
force in West Bengali Over the years, 
it has slovdy sh^ed its stand to 
represent Bengali interests on the 
national plane. fact, its concern to 
stay m power ip West Bengal has 
forced the pgrt^iq support some of 
the most tenets” prop¬ 

agated by mg Imsf^hip in West 

and M. 




Basavapunniah who came to Jyoti 
Base’s rescue when comrades from 
Kerala and some other states ques¬ 
tioned the Left Front’s wooing of 
multinationals and monopoly houses 
in West Bengal. It will Im ftadish to 
dismiss the CPKM) as another 
chauvinist party like the Telugu De- 
sam or the AlADMK since the 
CPKM) has so far been able to pro¬ 
vide a better deal for various Unguis 
tic and religious minority groups in 
the state. The law and order situation 
in West Bengal is definitely much 
better than that prevailing in the 
neighbouring Congress!I) run states 
of Bihar and Orissa. There has been a 
perceptible improvement in the in¬ 
dustrial climate with the contain¬ 
ment of labour militancy and iin^ 
provement in the power supply. The 
industrialists are happy with the 
general improvement in the situa¬ 
tion. 

of a revohi. 

tion is the immediate concern of bis 
party. But in the process, me CPI(M) 
has earned a name as a social demo¬ 
cratic party. Today, the party shows 
no interest in changing its course.; 

The CPKM) is skating on thjn ice 
and it is aware ot the pitfalls. If it 
does not look vulnerable, it is mainly 
because the challenge offered by the 
Congress!!) under the leadership of 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi is still 
amateurish, it understands the poli¬ 
tics of the ballot box better than the 
Congress!!) and,perhaps, that is why 
it approaches the voters’ list with a 
professional approach, since ir is,the 
voters who can keep them in . 
power. In West Bengal, the Left 
appears to have come to stay; the 
politics of statements indulged in by 
the Congress(l) wilt not make any 
dent in the CPKM) vote bank, ITte 
Congress!I) leaders are still hesitant 
to visit the districts because of the 
internecine quarrels within the party 
set-up. While the Congress!!) banks 
on mass meetings, the CPKM) has 
already started group meetings and 
training of cadres for the elections ip 
districts, the idea being to utilise the 
bourgeois system for tlie benefit of ,,, 
the party. As the permutation and 
combination of forces within thie 
Congressfl) goes on, the CPI(M) is 
miles ahead in preparipg. for the 
Assembly elections scheduled for 
early 1987. 
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} A; )usbi<tv«^ 

•iitabUi^$nt of deinocrati<('ri|l!itil 
«n<) civil )ibttrt)«s for the oatire 
people includiag oilr pohtM ojmpO' 
xifmu, which was not thato 4ti^g 
the Congress regime- Democracy 
«had been butchered dtiinitg* 
Congress regune. For example, du 
i}ie ‘elected bodies of an auton¬ 
omous charscteiwthe pandpijmfs, 
munkipalities^were superseded 
i and the Cottgreu government had 
^appointed administrators. There 
' had' been no election to local 
bodies. Secondly, there have bemi 
no political prisoners in our State 
since Hie Left Front canhe to jttoWer. 

Saoondly, it is a proud achieve* 
ment in our state that Bengalu 
• 'thi^mf themselves hs Indians first, 
‘niffs'has been due to a * long- 
KMiandiWlaft movdmant for the last 
gQ pears, fiem is a State Where 
ty^Fle SMaking various lanipages 

‘ Hadia can inad servi^ and and 
live Uh® brothers and fistars with- 
eue any Unguisitc quarts or nar- 
' npji^atlon^tk squabbles tfidiich 
> pou «dU find in almost all ether 
'i^pl^ess-rulod statea Comihunal 
and national integrity have 
maintained throughout tintr 
I/refime> It has been stremdtdtened 
1 despite the continnoua imorts of 
the divisive forces, reactionary ele* 

; ntents utspked h^ American im- 
oeriahsm. IheS# fmces see the 
We« Bengal Left Front govern- 
,m)SlR as their lE^gest enemy. 

fiffiliof Jharkhand. 
iSlMiiMnd andCSeithaiand are w 
&aajiS.that this has IlNsa our ipam 
nattdie for sometime now. Sue we 
able to successfully coal- 
bat these forces through the main 
methoo of uniting the people —that 
is me common snuggle of all sec¬ 
tions Of people for economic and 
damocraoc demands. For instance, 
-when tile Uttarkhand movement 
I started, we decided to launch a 
Campaiga of the Jt/wms of imnous 
sections for their economic and 
democratic rause. As regards the 
deaiands of the hill people in the 
f^orKhal^ stir, we have ithani- 
pkmed their wise* 
t 0Ika whim 


^ mo in tsstmag the Gnchba- 
m Dmjfeehng? 


WBTii'iiiihlili'fiii' WMi WwMiFi 

ftbiMKlttiMiid IMhivi 






CBI(M) stote segretoiy i 

At We dkd not go wrong, 
allowed them to hmd the ha 
But our people have been fid) 
them; just as in Assam, we 


the Assam agitators were strong 
there and killed so meny of our 
cadres. These people have been 
confusing the masses. And our duty 
is to make the people conscious of 
the de^ns or these separatist 
toces. They are inspired by reac- 
tidnary forces as well as hnpnalists. 
Our government is trying to find 
out vmre they get money and aims 
kom. Just as It 18 haj^ening in 
^Funjab and has happened in 
Assam. Wa plan to tell the petmle* 
how dangerous tiiese elements ace. 

Q: Do you think the Congress hss 
.heen iasagatu^ these forces? 

A. Yes, they have bemi playing a 
duty role. Even their speeches and 
their attending the Uttarkhand 
conferances show that. The 
speeches of the Congress state pres*, 
ident and state secretary in Dar¬ 
jeeling indirectly helped these 
forces. This is the policy of the 
Congress. They ihd tt in Assam and 
Funjeb. They wgnfnd to comprmm 
ise with these forces, which is 
wrong from the the very beginning, 
They have to be nipped in me bud. 

Q( What about your oeotiomic 
achieveateafir? 

A: There has been continuous 
and consistent improvement in tiie 
-eeenomic sphere. Itie workers and 
(gsaployees of all categotias hSiva 
got Rs 1,200 crores as more emolu¬ 
ments during aur regtine. Seventy 
crores pf memdays have been ertt 
ated in the rural area. Our atm is to 
find out jobs for the rural unem¬ 
ployed throughout the year but we 
have not succeeded for lade of 
funds smd foot from the centre. 
Barber, the central goverasietw 
Used to give food uUdim the food- 
for.work programme, and we COuld 
provide jobs tiirmigl^ the ymir to 
agricultural iabonr. StiiL opr imm 
cne^ar eetivitie# have Ibeeti 
^ commissi llte 
the lUiOla Fiswan Shastn jCcmmihi' 




monviif 

Q; Db jm msm 
bttmtrmpt^W' 


WOAV' 


Bengal >S a coitx^migb nr^ ^ 
bes/c team of Mafttiam-LenmmnA 
Ai No, It is not a compromise. Wt', 
waited for the last eight yeom 
the deantUce from tiie cental gov¬ 
ernment for installatioo of mg end 
wnal] industries at Haldia^ Durgl* 
pur, salt Lake electronidi, etc. But 
they neither accepted nor rejected 
tlumi. Pushed to the wait, we took ^ 


i 






' "" ■I . .uu iii I 

decision to go ahead with our oWn 
poUcy. They can see titp hungry 
milliena of workedi out op m 
Streets. Thus wt^deUm 
ate with thc'prlwite aod mher 
industriaUsts so db«t my eould set » 
^ big and fctw «mp in Our state. 
Bur musd yoa, in ev«y case tiii ‘ 
smte govsemnent will own mote 
1 lihares, ha^ 


lAk i ul 


maMht led 1^ the rWif 

has to functioti whefe 

a fiiht Imween 'the wt* 
capltaiiit mm Id 
and tile peepieti on 
m. Every atiHote fiW 
obstacles m us. Tlmt; 


. .. '(V 


wMw* a>t4 *m 11* 
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1|> pmt f(»r« 



.jHMUrJa 

Smu 1 



ftjIf'nMiiaVti 

Ot ij» 

^ isiMiir 

;' iu!«d to 

i,4af or(Wi#»d trdde.uoioos 
9tw^^ of CHfJII) 

do not ogRoO with thnt So 
KO^oeh worie mb ImhoBed on ur, 

fiich Bcm r««iK»i«ib0iMs have dt^ 
volveo on ui that ovi^ day wohave 
to educate and ir«*oducate and 
outsoivott to cope with the 
new tituation it w a contunious 
tMocesa d education inaide the par¬ 
ty. We have to develop more quat 
^mA cadrea to |«rfom the myriad 
]Do( on Our $ho<ddara. 

<h V/piy haa the party flot de- 
vwopm 0*8ttmg lAtond hae of 
ieedbryh/p e;(ihar at the tuttiotud ot 
state J[ev8/» 

A) There is a second lin* oi 
laadershtp Ttw middle leadership 
is strong everywhere Widtout ttm 
(^strict leadership we cannot work, 
we have four lakh cadres, 
party members and 
%S0,0Q0 activists from whom the 
party mem here are recruited, 
these feur lakhs of tadres are 
ioided Vif dm district commltteeti 
and tonal committees, ahch of 
vdsich has 50-100 comrades. 
are the leaders. They are doing 
their ipb 

Q: Butpio Loft Fnmt in gtmeni 

and CPI(m) in patpoular is overde- 

pendent on the penooaUty of ehe 

chief iniohter • 

A Ipteiiidividniithasgotaroleto 

p|ay tn o«r party alsth hut that is 

not bU Uven Jyoti Basu has to 

consult tfte siidtn dMhdtittee and 

eectetahat shvaya. Bki kas • speaal 

caphoty That hi#eM sn aU jpar- 

tma- Bht M nOtmS that If an 

mdindnal goes awapt ^ party wiU 

he lost* ttie party wP m>ntl»ue to 

grow, it Is a ^yatein of i^idsntlon 

Q! iloyou ape the 0WAf) imnahi- 

ihjf ie jmwef efuwr m7f 

A: Of coismet Beoaiiw people in 

Bfr«al hitvn nm flH^en ^ 

rk dnyt of the Ookitw nile. 

t vfmy kave seen ihn MragrOm reg- 

. 

.Ithpofndt, pamOf 
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Firmly in the Saddle 

Riven by factionalism and dissension, theCongwss(I) in 
West Bengal is unlikely to pose a challenge to the Left 
Front in next year’s Assembly polls, 
argues Sivadas Banerjee 


With an uninter 
rupted innings of 
nine years covering 
two terms, the Left 
Front m West Ben 
gal IS obviously 
thinking of heading 
the state a third time There are 
indications that the West Bengal 
Assembly elections, due in June next 
year, may now be held a few months 
earlier, possibly in February 1987 
The Left Front has naturally le 
quested the state government to 
make arrangements accordingly 
While this IS considered to be a 
reflection of the Left Front’s confi 
dence in romping home a third 
tune, the question that arises is will 
the Congress(I) be able to unseat the 
Front in the coming Assembly elec 
tions in West BengaP Given the 
political circumstances in the state, 
one may argue that the question is 
premature-»-even unreal—but it is 
definitely at the back of the mind of 
political activists of every conceiv 
able hue And, in case the Assembly 
polls are held in February next, poll 
tical parties will have to begm prepa 
rations soon after the 73 municipal 
elections are over in mid June 
On the face of it, the West Bengal 
Congress today does appear to be m 
bad shape—nven bv mner partv dis 
sension and having to contend with 
different power groups To refurbuh 
Its image, the parry announced its 
programme of blockading the state 
government secretariat last month to 
highlight the Left Front govern¬ 
ment’s failures, and perhaps to galva 
nise the party workers into a cohe 
sive unit The blockade turned out to 
be more of a damp squib The upshot 
of this fiasco, the dissension and the 
long years out of power have left the 
Cdngress(l) rank and file a frustrated 
lot This may, in all likelihood, be 
refleaed in the coming municipal 
polls For the West Bengal Con^ss, 
It looks like an uphill task to tone up 
us organisation for the more impor¬ 
tant Assembly polls next year 
At the same time, interestingly, 
the CongressCD’s electoral fortunes 
have never been directly related to 
Its internal dissehBions, a fact that is 


conceded even by its antagonists, the 
CPl(M) The Lett Front, consequent¬ 
ly, IS not allowing itself any room for 
complacency it has already laun¬ 
ched Its preparations in n^t ear¬ 
nest Ever since 1977, the Left Front 
in general and the CPRM) in pamcu- 
lar, have been able to add to their 
electoral and general political sup¬ 
port The Congress(I), on the other 
hand, has gained only marginally 
While the Front’s popularity has 
grown significantly in the rural areas 
where a majority of the voters live, 
the Congress(I)’s gams have mainly 
been in the urban pockets Sigiufi 



Privs Kaiqan Uas Munshi 


candy, the party has been able to 
maintain this gam despite the bitter 
and unending inner-party wrangling 
and factionalism While the CPRM) 
has gamed in the rural areas at the 
cost of the Congress(l), the latter has 
built up a base In the urban centres 
in recent times at the cost of the 
CPI(M) But the task before the Con¬ 
gress, even with its estimated 36-38 
per cent traditional support, mi^t 
appear to be formidable, if not Insur¬ 
mountable 

Going by precedents m West Ben¬ 
gal, changes m government have 
been found in the past to follow 
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‘‘WeFaH^to 
Use the Front 


of Struggle’’ 

Makhan Pai, slate secret¬ 
ary of the H$P, tbld 
__ Sunday 

Is your party happy with the' 
Iff performaace of the f^efl 
Frpot governmoBt? 

A; We entered this govdmmem 
as part of our struggle to aci^eve 
basic rights of the people like the 
jpight to wiork, education and health. 
Within , the limitation of the ^on* 
stitution, we could render some 
relief if nothing, more. We intro¬ 
duced lai^ reform, Operation;Ba^ 
ga, We ggve the sharecroppers the 
right to 411 the land. Eviction, was 
previously rampant. The President 
took almost nine years to give his 
assent to the Land Reforms Act and 
that too with an amendment. Most 
of all, we have developed our demo¬ 
cratic institutions and we never 
send the police to check democratic 
movements. 

0; Isn’t there any'reason for dis¬ 
appointment? 

A: We wanted to industrialise 
West Bengal but it was not possible 
due to the step-motherly attitude of 
the centre. The only reason for our 
dissatisfaction is that we failed to 
convert the government into an 
instrument of struggle. 

Q: Why did you fail to use the 
front as a weapon of struggle? 

A;,It is hard to say. But 1 can cite 
, three reasons—the struggle for eco¬ 
nomic opportunities among the dis¬ 
placed people from ersttyhile East 
Bengal who crossed over to West 
Bengal. The general atmosphere of 
economism which how prevails and 
which has affected the trade union 
movement; and the failure of our 
strategy of working within the 
bourgeois constituUonal reformist 
system. 

Q; Why have secessionist move¬ 
ments cropped up in the state? 

A: These are all decaying 
bourgeois movements. It Vras the 
Congressfl) which helped the 
Assam movement. Now Gmlehaland 
is also their creaticm. 


' COVER STORY 

political movements: it happened in 
the late Sixties, in 1972, and in 1977. 
It may be pointed out fhat there is as 
yet no sign of any major anti¬ 
government movement led by the 
Congress in West Bengal. The Con¬ 
fess has not shown the ability or the 
will to maintain a sustained political ! 
campaign against the Left Front gov¬ 
ernment. It has been unable to ex¬ 
ploit the anti-establishment senti¬ 
ments that grow when a government 
of a particular political complexion 
remains in power for a long time. In 
the case of the Left Front, the 
marked erosion in the middle-class 
support can be traced primarily to 
such sentiments which are typical of 
the Bengali mind. 

The Left Front government’s other 
weaknesses include its apparent fai¬ 
lure to maintain, at a reasonable 
level, essential services like trans¬ 
port, medical and health care. It has 
also had to take a lot of stick because 
of the deplorable power supply posi¬ 
tion. Recent developments in the 
field of education might also go 
against it, notwithstanding the fact 
that for the first time since independ¬ 
ence, the Left Front government has 
made a serious bid to universalise 
free primary education and has, in 
fact, made school education free. The 
government’s deficiencies in these 
specific sectors is acknowledged by | 
the Front leaders themselves. They, 
however, seem to be helpless in rec¬ 
tifying the situation. The trouble is | 
perhaps of their own creation: after 
the initial emphasis on the democra- 
tisation of administration in ail I 
spheres of activity, it cannot just cry 
halt, even though the party realises 
that the people concerned with the j 
running of these services are only { 
exploiting the government’s good in- I 
tentions. In many fields the work 
ethos has all but disappeared. This is 
more true in the case of the white 
collar segments. j 

. I 

Simultaneously, the | 
Front’s or the j 
CPI(M)’s accretion 
of strength and sup¬ 
port in the rural 
areas can be related 
directly to some of 
the government’s policies and their 
implementation. Ironically, most of 
these policies were enunciated and 
enacted by the previous Congress(l) 
government. These include Opera¬ 
tion Barga, the minimum wage for- 
mtda fer farm labour, land r^orms, 
the anti-poverty programmes and, 
most important, revival of the pan- 
chayat network tivrough fresh dec- 
tions, which had been pending for 
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Shadhin Guha* stQl® 
secretariat member of- ': ^ 
the CPI,told SuhiDAY ,5 -2; 

0 * AreyoU^happy , 

• Left Front is being run in West. 
Bengal? " - 
A; Generally yes, but there is scp^ 
for impibihsment in the extensiop of. 
the Left Front do^yn to the ^assrooi^; 
level. Land dlllptites at the viUai|r 
level, for insfence, are very difficw 
to settle unleis4te Front is ektOnd^ 
to the block level. 

Q; How would you assess the per^ 
farmanee and progress of the Li»ft 
Front, on both the political and admi¬ 
nistrative fronts, over tbP last nide 
years? 

A: On the administrative front, the 
people are now sure that the state 
apparatus will not be used agairtst 
democratic fprces. This is a major 
achievement. At the political level,' 
the cohesion of the Left Front patti|S 
is evident from the fact that thts'yt^r 
it took much less time to allot seats 
for the municipal elections. ‘ 

Q; What major revolutionary men- ' 
swres has the government taken in 
the last nine years? 

A; What revolutionary measures 
can you bring about in a bourgeois,' i 
system? We have to work withiii the 
limits of abourgeois-cdhtrolled sys¬ 
tem. Lots of BiHs passed by the West' 
Bengal Assembly have not receive^' 
the assent of .the Ptesitfenf, : 

Q; Do you s<m the Cj^ildbgradtjdif-.. 
ly strength^ihg its hiold 
state and finally edmng out the other 
Left Fiont. parties? ^ li! 

. A: We are a national level party. In 
West Bengal we have only seven 
Assembly seats but we consider W^ 
Bengal to be part of ladhu Ww-emt 
strcmger than any other left party Ip-: 
Bihar, UP, Punjab- and AndMrik 
Pradesh. U there is a massmovemeAt 
in West'Sehj^l, the bendit would |o. 
larfely-totheCPKML butifthdefsWi 
mass struggle'd ii4tar, 4ba^lM»afSti 
would go to. the 
an 
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Left Front i s Moro then e FroiiL end 
_i Less thgn a Party** _ 

Fonvqni Bloc: sfuto sccmtaiy Ashoke dihosih told Svnoay 


Hf How would you asms tha fuac- 
V* ihalrig of the Left Front in the 
iait nine years? 

A! Practkally, id West Bengal, 
th« Left Front government k an 
Mtperinwnt. For the last mne years 
we have been lunctloning both on 
(fan administrative and politiral 
fronts at the same time. Perhaps, 
this is the first time, not only in 
Ihdia but in the whole world, tMt a 
Coshmitted Left Froht government 
has been in power ior nine years 
Within a bourgeois system. 

At the state level, the Left Front 
parties and the cabinet are moving 
in the correct path. The Left Front 
is very active. Every month we 
meet once or twice to discuss all 
major problems. And today 
the Left Front is more than a front 
and less than a party. 

, 0! But there is stiU mti/oa at the 

t^^assroots level between parry 

IJfc_— 

about a decade-and-a-half. It is a now 
an admitted fact that the panebayat 
system, despite its teething troubles, 
has, for the first time, given hope to 
the poorest in the villages of Bengal 
They have gradually acquired a 
sense of belonging and responsibility 
insofar as they now enjoy the author 
ity to decide things for themselves. 

In couise of rime, a new type of 
grassroots leadership is emerging in 
rural areas through the pan- 
chayats. 

But the day is not far off when this 
leadership could pressure the gov¬ 
ernment at the highest level. All this 
leads to one major hypothesis which 
can be decisive in the coming elec¬ 
tions, A large section of the rural 
population of West Bengal has by 
now come to regard the Left Front 
and the government as friends, in 
social and political terms. The Con- 
gresst despite its hue and cry over 
the alleged corruption and misrule in 
I'ur.'be panchayats, does not ap^ar to 
kWe been able to win bm;k this rural 
jupport, In the bargain, the left par¬ 
ties have all but forfeited the support 
the middle-class, especially the 
ntiddhMdass peasants, whose nura- 
bets as well as social and political 
’ inlDnence are not insubstantial The 
nmlientry have not taken kindly to 




A: We already have Left Front 
committees at the district level 
Now we need Left From commit¬ 
tees at the block level If wc can 
form these committeos, many prob¬ 
lems can be solved. It is true that 
relations between constituents at 
the grassroots level are not so good. 
My personal opinion is that this is 
due to the lack of political con' 
sciuusness and the rapid growth of 
the left parties in 1977 and tSl'ti. 

Q; Du yon see the CPI(M) gra¬ 
dually trying to edge our the other 
left parties? 

A; In the last nhte years, 8,000 to 
9,000 cadres have switched over 
from the CFKMl to the Forward 
Bioc. This has happened in the 
districts of Midnapore, Howrah, 
Hooghty, Cooch Behar, Jalpaiguri 
and Murshidabad. this shows that 
ultimately it i$ politics that deter' 
mines where the people go, not the 

the Left Front’l conscious efforts to 
delink them socially, economically 
and politically from the other sec¬ 
tions of the population. As a result, 
every election since 1977, when the 
first panchayat elections were held 
undei the Front government, has 
been a test for the delinking policy. 

Herein lies the major challenge for 
the Congressfl) If it can rally around 
it all these dissatisfied or socially, 
economically and politically-isolated 
sections of the rural population, it 
can still turn the table on the Left 
Front. The middle-class peasantry, 
especially, has been found vacillat¬ 
ing in regard to its electoral choice. 
Given sufficient reassurances, they 
might be persuaded to opt for the 
Congress(T). But the Congressfl), 
being a divided house, may not be 
able to covince the masses that it can 
protect their interests. These vacil¬ 
lating sections have in most cases 
decided to support the Front instead 
of the Congre$s(l). 

To draw any analogy between the 
1972 Assembly elections and the im¬ 
pending 1987 polls will be pointless 
because the circumstances are diffe¬ 
rent. During the two spelts of United 
Front rule in West Bengal in the late 
Sixties, the dreaded gherao was used 


strength of the parties. 

Qi How do vou plan to fight the 
Congress in the riming municipal 
and Assembly elections? 

A- One thing is clear, lhat in West 
Bengal polarisation is complete be- 
tween tW left and uon-leit forces. 
So the divisions in the Congress, 
camp will not atfeci the ann-leit 
vote. The dectidns will he rough 
coutesis. We are .starting work for 
the Assembly elections from 1 July. 
Our Left Front committees will be 
formed at the booth, aachal aiid 
block levels. But I can (ell you that 
we can never be moved obt of the 
village pgnehayats The panchayats 
have become our iiistriinient of 
struggle. This is a major gam. But 1 
fear that two majot threats we face 
are Gorkhaland and Uttirkhand. 
These movements can destroy ev¬ 
erything we have worked together 
tor. 

ffllBnfWwPV w|f ffHIBIW ffmrm 


with telling effect. Since 1977, ilm 
Left Front government under the 
leadership of chief minister Jyoti 
Basu has been able to present itself 
as one which is ready and willing to 
maintain order and stability. Alter 
all, there has been no government as 
stable as the Left Front in West 
Bengal. 

In the final analysis, it can be said 
that the Left Front is firmly in the 
saddle today. It does not face any 
major political changes. Nor is there 
any possibility of the Congress gener¬ 
ating a formidable political move¬ 
ment which could force the rank and 
file to come closer and put up a 
strong and united front against the 
CP!(M). It is, again, highly unlikely 
that the Jyoti Basu government will 
provide an opportunity for Rajiv 
Gandhi to unseat it and replace it 
with President’s Rule till the elec 
tions. If the Gorkhaland movement 
in the hills of Darjeeling gains 
momentum, it might only add to the 
Left Front’s advantage And, finally, 
there is the new factor of the expel¬ 
led former union finance minister, 
Pranab Mukherjee, who might be¬ 
come a formidable political force in 
the coming months. The Congressd) 
then will find itself in a difficult 
situation. 
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Kerala’s Futile 
Gold Rush 


Even though severaJ official reports have ruled 
out a viable gold find, crores of rupees aie 
being spent in a senseless search for gold in the 
Wynad region of north Kerala. Binoo K John 
investigates 





I hv Mt« (if th« piW stdirth m M»ruihi,iliMct) toltrite rtks 


T he undulating terrain of Kerala, 
dropping from the wild green 
reaches of the Western Ghats to 
the sands of the western coast, 
hides within its contours some of the 
rarest minerals Through the ages, 
nature’s alchemy has worked on the 
terrain and from the dark dep^s of 
the mountains and forests, nth 
mineral sand was washed down the 
plunging slopes through the fertile 
valleys to the sea shore The sea sand 
especially on the southern pans of 
Kerala even contains radio-active 
minerals (rare earths) which are 
useu m our nuclear sector 
But Kerala has no mineral-based 
industry exceft She Travancore Tita¬ 
nium Productiiilliigtory in Trivandrum 
and the Indian fthre Earths in Ema 
kulam There hm been no f ai sighted 
policy to ttplonidie rich rare miner¬ 
als that cpfbt the Kerala coasu like 


the glass sands of Chavara, for inst¬ 
ance The government of course had 
formed three departments —the 
mining and geology department, the 
Kerala Minerals Exploration and De 
velopment Pioject and the Centre 
for Earth Science Studies—which are 
supposed to advise the government 
on geolomcal matters Years of file 
pudung later, not even a detailed 
geological map showing the extent of 
mineral wealth has been prepared 
The Kerala Mineral Exploration 
and Development Project (KMEDP) 
has, for nearly a decade, been en¬ 
gaged in an over-optimistic search 
for gold in the northern Wynad hlU 
tracts of the state. Accwding to con¬ 
servative estimates, Rs 149.11 lakhs 
of state government money has been 
spent on the project since 1977. 
Apart from this, the United Natiohs 
Development Project (UNDP) has 


' helped with about 2 *> million dollars 
and technical expertise for the gold 
search project alone As yet, there 
has been no viable gold find nor is 
there hope of finding any But the 
lure of the glittt ring metal has egged 
not only the prospectors on but also 
the bureaucrats 

The malfunctioning and 
bureaucratic bungling by the 
KMEDP makes amazing reading 

• The KMEDP which is in charge of 
exploring mineral deposits has been t 
involved almost full-time for quite 
sometime now, m a senseless 
search for gold in the Maruda t egion, 
near Nilambur in north Kerala, total 
ly neglecting the mapping and analy 
SIS of other minerals which are lying 
on the open beaches One does not 
understand why the project big-wigs 
have a fascination for nonexistent i 

I gold 

• The KMEDP, with the aid of the 

UNDP, had tried to explore gems 
from the Nedumangad region of Tri¬ 
vandrum district It turned out that j 
the UN expert, P J Goosens, was i 
hunself engaged in smuggling out 
rare stones discovered there, under 
the guise of sending it for direct 
reader omission spectrometry (DRS) 
for 30 elements. Mr Goosens was also 
accused by the director of mining 
and geology (vide letter No 178^ i 
A/78) of receiving without govern¬ 
ment permission a'’parcel weighing 
approximately 800 ^ms containing 
74 piece (sic) of gem and mineral 
collection donated by Dr Win Htein 
from Burma.” i 

Mr Goosens was ultimately re¬ 
lieved of his post as project manager. 
Nothing came of the search but Iwhs 
of rupees were spent. Stranl^Myi 
there mre many people in Neduamn- 
|ad who made money by the shigde 
j^Tocess of digging the Nmd and tneh 
lifting aand. 
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• ICMEDP also bungled in searching 
for iron ore in Calicut. The Geologic- 
^ al Survey of India had already coh 
'M lected data on iron ore in the area 
but the KMEDP could not find out 
anything more than the GSl: that 
there would be 88 million tonnes of 
low-quality iron ore. All that was 
done was that a ground magne¬ 
tometre was put up in Calicut . 
e The project also had plans of ex¬ 
ploring mica in Punalur but, perhaps, 
due to inexperience or non¬ 
availability of enough data, this ex¬ 
ploration did not go beyond the ini¬ 
tial paperwork. To add to that were 
the visits by officials. The same hap¬ 
pened in the case of graphite whi^ 
is available in plenty in places like 
Palarivattom, Paika and Nagapuzha. 
Initial exploration was done on the | 
basis of data available with the GSI. | 
That too petered out. ll was then that * 
the idea of gold ekploration struck 
the KMEDP. They knew that a long¬ 
term venture like gold exploration 
would justify its existence and ex¬ 
penditure for a long time. They have 
possibly been successful in that 
sense 

^Rie search for gold in the Wynad 
I region of Kerala began in 1798 
yL^hen the Governor of Bombay ap- 
\ilied to the local officials for in- 
fotmation on gold washing and min¬ 
ing. The British, ever on the lookout 
for riches, finally founded the Alpha 
Gold Company in 1875, followed by 
other companies to prospect for gold 
in the Wynad region. Many gold 
companies which were floated in. 
London brought in expensive! 
machinery and the ‘gold boom' was 
on. Not for long, though. It did Hot 
take the British gold-hunters long to 
realise that beneath the glittering 
surface, there was not much glitter. 

By 1885 most of the companies closed 
down and prospectors like Hohn 
Darlington and A. G. Charletun who 
examined some ‘gold-beanng’ prop¬ 
erties gave adverse reports. Dr H. H. 
Hayden and F. H. Hatch “who ex¬ 
amined and sampled the Alpha, 
Phoenix and other mines around De- 
valo, Pandalur, Cherambadi, Meppa- 
di and Vayittiri came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the reefs were generally 
^ low-grade... and the few richer patch- 
j es were usually small and irregu- 
^jur...” according to the report on the 
IVAhminary reconnaissance stirvey 
' itt the Wynad gold field, Madras and 
Kerala, prepared by S. Narayanaswa- 
tni, of the GSl. 

In 19S2 another report prepared to 
Ks^Cross, mining enghiecr of t& 
GSI, who studied the potential p 


some of the mines in the region, 
concluded that “except for cenaia 
limited portion of the drives, the 
values are too low, both in sulphur 
and gold content, to admit anv large- 
scale exploitation". 

It was into such a terrain that the 
KMEDP stepped in, of course, with 
public money. How did they go about 
doing It? Gold in the Maruda region 
of North Kerala where the KMEDP 
has been drilling, digging and sifting 
since 1977, if found in quartz veins 
and also as placer gold in the banks 
of the river Chaliyar and Punna- 
puzha. Placet gold can be obtained 
by sifting large quantities of sand 
from the river bed. The primary gold 
or the gold that is found embediM in 
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die quartz veins (lodes) is found at 
varying depths. Even after a quartz 
vein IS discovered by drilling, it has 
to be estimated whether the entire 
stretch of vein has gold lodes. This 
can only be estimated by bore drill¬ 
ing at the possible path of the vein so 
that the bore meets the vein at 
different levels. The KMEDP in the 
absence of any data about the be¬ 
haviour of elements, geological set¬ 
ting, the ty^ of quartz and even the 
basic mapping of the area has been 
adopting a trial and enor method of 
drilling. 

A day of drilling will deepen the 
bore by only about two metresi Often 
the angle of drilling has to be 
changed^; An average of 40 metres 
hai to l)e drilled Wfore the rock 
samples are collected and sent for 
analysis. This correapondent saw 
circidar pieces d amphtobdites rock 


drilled from the site ready for anaiy 
sis. The geologist present agreed that 
no sign of gold could be ascertained 
in the area and much more drilling 
has to be done. With only two metres 
of drilling being possible each day 
with one machine, the time and 
money required for this irrational 
search for gold reminds one of the 
proverbial search for the needle in a 
haystack. 

That the Kerala Mineral Explora¬ 
tion and Development Project has no 
clear idea or perspective of ihe ‘op- 
eiation gold search’ can be seen from 
the following excerpts of the minutes 
of the XJX meeting of the state 
Geological Programming Board at' 
the Trivandrum secretariat on 30 
March, 1914 (FiieNo.4J6/G17/K4), 
a 4.3.7 The DGSI further enquired as 
to what was the basis by which the 
UN expert found the gold values to 
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DrHIiiiii in proems at Manilla 

be encouraging The deputy director, 
KMEDP replied that although the 
continuity of the mineralised bands 
could not be established by the bore¬ 
hole data, certain gold values were 
obtained from the Nilambur bore¬ 
holes. There can be a swarm of 
vcinlets which could be established 
^ bv closer drilling (Page 414), 

■ ^ • 4.3.8 Prof P. K. R. Nair enquired 
whether any structural studies have 
been done to correlate the potential 
zones intercepted at Maruda. The 
deputy director KMEDP informed 
that no structural studies were con¬ 
ducted so far ue,plmost seven years 
after the search started), but such 
studies would definitely be taken' 
up...” (Page 422». 

• 4.3.9. The deputy director KMEDP , 
informed that the position whether 
any additional drilling or any ex¬ 
ploratory underground mining is 
necessary could be let known only 
after the completion of 1560 metre 
drilling by September 1984. As the 
project does not have any back¬ 
ground for exploratory underground 
mining, the MEC is welcome to take 
up that job if necessitated. 

• 5.4.0. On the chairman’s enquiry 
the deputy director kMEDP in¬ 
formed that a proposal was sent in 
2/84 to the DGSl, Kerala circle re- 

V questing for mapping on 1:25,000 
scale over 32 $q km area covering 
i ^i^annicheeni, ThannikkadaVu, Maru- 
Vydla, etc, in Nilambur for detailed 
‘ investigation purposes (Page 426)k 
Pibm the official confidential not¬ 
ings given above, the following facts 
are dekr; Even seven year^ after the 
8i8i;t of gold exploration the KMEDP 
gid not i|iaVe a detailed geological 


map. The KMEDP is obviously play¬ 
ing a game of blind man’s buff. There 
has not been proper classification or 
analysis of whatever little data has 
been collected. No one involved in 
the project has any hope that there 
will be gold at the end of the bore¬ 
holes. 

Most amusing, however, is that 
there is still no proper estimate of 
how much of gold can be mined from 
Maruda. Thei'e has been various cal¬ 
culations released to the press dur¬ 
ing the last few years. The 18 June, 
1984issueof the Hindu reported that 
the gold content per cubic metre is 
0.05 grams (specific area not men¬ 
tioned). The December 1985 issue of 
Frontline gave the figure as point 
one gram per cubic metre, the offi¬ 
cial project figure was also point one 
gram; the UN expert on geology had 
estimated it as .05 grams. There has 
not yet been any project report on 
the expense involved or whether the 
project is viable. 

“In such ventures there is always a 
risk capital involved, and there can¬ 
not be overnight results; The 
KMEDP has done creditable work,” 
claims Mahadeva Iyer the deputy 
director, visibly disturbed at recent 
adverse media reports. “Gold ex¬ 
ploration is a long-drawn-out pro¬ 
cess,” said Mr Thampy, technical 
secretary of the Centre of Earth 
Science studies^ drawing rough dia¬ 
grams showing how different bore 
wells have to be dug to trace the 
formation of ihe quartz veins like 
that in the Mgruda region. “But it 
canndi be cMled.sr waste since the 
data collected lyill ajuioys be an asset 
to the govertunK^nt.** Both these 


f senior geologists of the state govern- 
I ment agreed that there is only mar¬ 
ginal gold in the Maruda region. 

Even the gOvetnment has been 
having second thoughts about the 
gold exploration project of the 
KMEDP and has made efforts to find 
out whether the project is really 
viable. The latest is an order from 
the special secretary (industries) M> 
Vijayanunnu (G.O./MS/N 0 . 18/86/lD 
dated 27-1-1986) appointing N. G. K. 
Moorthy, a retired deputy director 
general of the GSI to study and 
repon on the functioning of the de¬ 
partment. 'fhe first sentence of the 
GO reads; “the government has re¬ 
viewed the functioning of the depart¬ 
ment of mining and geology and 
found that it is far from satisfactory.” 

The modus operand! of KMEDP 
was disastrous from the very incep¬ 
tion. Apart from jumping out of jeej^ 
and drilling holes into the evergreen 
mountainside, and, of course, daim- 
ing the allowances (expense for 1984- 
85 for instance: Rs 7,48,903 as pay, 
Rs 1,14,210 travel allowance, Rs 
1,88,664 for equipment, office equip¬ 
ment etc Rs 2,70,339, other expenses 
Rs 7,75,935) the project did nothing 
of lasting scientific value to the state, 
let alone making a sincere attempt to 
report on the availability of gold. 
About Rs 5 lakhs were spent on 
importing machinery, which still lies 
unused. A senior official Babyjohn 
Anthraper was sent abroad for train¬ 
ing in photogeology but he does not 
seem to have benefited. 

R. Mahadeva Iyer, the deputy 
director of KMEDP tries to explain 
the plans of the project in a recent 
tetter to Frontline thus: “The project 
is trying to conduct exploratory min; 
ing in the 0.3 million tonne reserves 
indicated in a section of the Maruda 
prospect at a shallow depth. The 
chances of augmenting the reserves 
from adjacent prospects as well as 
the SW part of Maruda itself are 
open. Similarly the indicated re¬ 
serves of gold ore are much larger 
than the 1:5 million cu.m, estimated 
by pitting operations. Hence to 
sound a note of pessimism at the 
exploratory mining stage itself will 
not be an act of discretion." 

The superficial, facts-evading (.see 
italics) aspects of the letter itself 
show that the project is literally 
groping in the dark. Like the lonely 
field geologist and group of labour¬ 
ers operating the drilling machine 
that for all these years has not been 
detecting gold but just shattering the 
pristine stillness of the forests of 
Maruda, which was once green and 
reverberated with the music of the 
wild. 
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The Unwanted GM Child 

Sex f/pterminatjon clinics have sprung up in many cities and a large number of 
pregnant women are undergoing th(‘sr tests to know the sex of the unborn child. If the 
foetus IS female, it is immediately aborted Olga Tellis reports 


O n 17 May, an evemnger head 
line Streamed ‘‘Baby Dis 
appears from Hospital” The 
copy said that a two day old 
male infant admitted for a suspected 
kidney ailment had been kidnapped 
from Wadia Hospital Two days later 
It was discovere{l that the culprit was 
probably the hospital ayah who was 
asked by her brother in law not to 
return hom^ without a male child 
Her sister had delivered a male child 
a month earlier but the baby had 
died and the father had been warn 
ing the sisters not to come home 
without another male child 
This IS just one of the thousands of 
incidents wheie women are terro 
rised and even killed for being un 
able to produce a‘male child A 
dock worker’s wife in Borivli says she 
IS being harassed by her in laws 
because she has only two daughters 
Yet another woman complained that 
her mother in law was looking for a 
new woman for her son since she 
could not produce a male child The 
stories and complaints, the trauma 
and the tragedies, are endless in this 
must have a son syndrome which pla 
gues India and some South Asian 
countries including China 
In this context the current cam 
palgn for and against amniocentesis 
assumes importance because of its 
double edged nature During 1978 
82, there were 78,000 female 
foetuses aborted after amniocentesis 
tests revealed that the foetuses were 
female A large section of concerned 
people look at these figures as so 
many women bemg saved the humi 
liation of being ill treated, raped and 
even burnt as wives Another section 
led by women's groups see this as an 
assault on women Social scientist 
Ravindra RP says that the basic 
question is whether we should allow 
saence and technology to be hames 
sed for such blatant anti women 
purposes “If we wait for social trans 
formation to take care of it, we may 
be paving the way for more bazar 
dous technologies which would have 
fhr more devastating effects on socie 
ty in general and women in par* 
ucular ” 

Amniocentesis (ammoa mem 



brane, kentem pricking) is the most 
sensational discovery of science in 
the Seventies because it had for the 
first time ripped off the veil of secre 
cy and mystery surrounding the sex 
of an unborn child It was a mystery 
that nature had guaided since the 
birth of man During the second 
trimester of pregnancy, or the 15th to 
Ibth week ol pregnancy, IScc of 
amniotic fluid is removed with a 
hollow needle, which pierces through 
the abdomen of the mother into the 
amniotic sac Foetal cells from this 
fluid are removed and grown in tis 
sue culture tor four to five weeks 
until enough of them are available 
for chromosome study 
Historically, in the United States 
this test was done for detecting gene 
tic chfomosome abnormality There« 
are some 75 genetic diseases which 
can be detected, and being sex 
related, some of them affect the male 
child more In order to prevent the 
birth of a deformed male child with 
diseases ranging from haemophilia 
to dystrophy, the couple could take a 
decision to abort the foetus in the 
fourth or fifth month However, this 
vital medical discovery was soon 
used or abused, depending on one’s 
ideological views on the subject, 
purely for sex determination, the 
goal being to aboit a foetus of the 
‘unwanted sex’ the female child In a 
study done on “Pre natal and precon¬ 
ception sex choice technologies A 
path to femicide”, Helen Homes and 
Betty Hoskins of the USA observed 
“Is this method actually used to 
detect sex and then abort the un¬ 
wanted sex> Officially m this country 
(USA), the American College of Ob¬ 
stetrics and Gynaecology does not 
approve of the use of amniecentesifi 
for sex selection, couples here must 
find willing doctors However, physi¬ 
cians from India, after studying in, 
the USA, have brought this technolo-^ 
gy back home The doctors Pnthipal 
and Kanan Bhandan in Amritsar, 
Punjab, in north India, set up a 
billboard advertising their hospital: 
*|(now the sex of your unborn ohUd—■ 
with aid of latest imported eqd^ 
vent and sophisticated st^hafeUilo 
twchiuqiic'.’* 
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In i979, amniocentesis for the pur- 
Ipose of prematal.defeotioQ of gene¬ 
tic defeas was ui^ed hy the All India 
Institute of Medical Sciences, New 
Delhi. The couples who volunteered 
for the test, it was later discovered, 
actually came to find out the sex of 
the foetus, and in the case of female 
foetuses, aborted them. When a hue 
and cry was raised, the governiftent 
hospitals were banned from carrying 
on the tests. But the march of 
amniocentesis could not be stopped. 
yfiat started as a trickle soon snow¬ 
balled and has now reached avalan¬ 
che proportions. By 1982, the com¬ 
mercial use of amniocentesis had 
spread tremendously netting in enor¬ 
mous profits for doctors and hospit¬ 
als. In the beginning the tests were 
expensive and restricted to the up¬ 
per classes.since they cost anywhere 
between Rs 500 and Rs 1,000. Today 
Uiey can be done for as little as Rs 
200 while abortions are available for 
Rs 80 only. 

The logic used by the advocates of 
amniocentesis is “spend Rs 80 now 
and save Rs 8,000 later”. For the 
lower income group it is Rs 8,000, 
while in upper income group areas 
the figure is Rs five lakhs—the dow- 
Ary the family will have to spend on 
i/f the female child’s marriage. The slo- 
\j>gus are catchy and attractive and 
^ hide the pain and torture behind 
repeated abortions. 

Suprisin^y, even people in slums 
and industrial areas are going in for 
amniocentesis. Larsen and Toubro, 
for instance, discovered that the 
medical bills of their workers had 
suddenly increased and on closer 
investigation found that the workers 
were all sending their wives for the 
tests. The management was so con¬ 
cerned about it that they even 
arranged a seminar on amniocentesis 
in 1984. Leading doctors were called 
to explain the medical and legal 
a^ects of the case and it was only 
the social workers who condemned 
it, The doctors, while not openly 
propagating amniocentesis, said they 
were merely fulfilling the needs of 
society. Ih*. Sharad Goagate of Hark- 
sandas Hospital said that people 
from Kanyakuihari to Kashmir kept 
ringing him up to inquire about these 
tests. Dr Shirish Seth tried to justify 
khe tests by saying that not wanting a 
’^malO chUd was not the real ground 
t aborting the foetus but the fact of 

net having a male child and having 
iu4 more than the required number 
of female children. Dr Pritam Phat- 
aanL speaking on the legal aspect of 
imnio^tesist said that a ^tor Wha 
tov determine the sex el # 
with the fuU knowledge that if I 
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will be aborted if it is a female Wahia, many of these women were 
foetus, makes a mockery of Article not motivated fully. 

44 of the Indian Constitution. Dr. V. The government’s view at this 
Wahia, who spoke on the psycho- seminar was represented by a family 

social aspect^ of the tests said that planning official who said, “Our 

women who went in for frequent population growth has reached such 

abortions because the foetuses were an explosive situation that desperate 

female, suffered from depression. He measures are called for, So we must 

said that he had found that they allow women to have the tests.” Amu 

suffered from a guilt feeling for Abrahama of the Women's Centre 

having “committed a crime against said, “Government’s despair about 

their own According to Dr. population has found an ally in the 
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Sex P^miiiiatioti 
Techniques 


G enocide is the extermination of a 
race or a nation. But what does 
I one name the methods which pre- 
j vent the very birth or conception of 
I a female foetus? These are the 
I methods that would in the future 
I see less women in India—^ India 
I whose ethos is feminine, but will 
I have fewer women. While Women’s. 
groups, researchers, doctajra ^nd 
others, who are concerned aMutthe 
dwindling ratio of w6me!j'|p men 
are currently fighting thd %vil so¬ 
cial aspects of amniocentesis, there 
are, others who hava I^gBlightecI 
future technologies whtih aite more 
sophisticated in their abitft^ to de-' 
termine the sex of ihe fos^us and 
i help further in preventing the. Oon- 
(njption of a female, footui^ ,. 

Ravindra R.P.,'ih a study§for the 
Docuniifentation Centre on the va¬ 
rious sex deternunation techniques 
has pointed out, some qL them; 
j Chorionic, villi biopsy; ullt^oiiicS; 

! foetal cells in materna^;'blood; 
j presence of testesteroiie gnd ^e* 

I selection among test-i«be embryos. 

1 The choi ionifc villi b*opsy method 
involves the retnovai’of elongated 
cells (villi) of the cltorioih'(tissue 
surrounding the foetusi,'through 
the cervix. This tissue ii tested with 
DNA probes or by eex chromutio 
studies. This neW blotechnblo^ en¬ 
ables' .sex determination between 
the. sigth and 13tb week, so that 
abortion if required ban bex;airFied 
out ih rhe-firaFtiimestec (ffrst Aree 
monthsiwith ease. It is less painful 
than amniocentesis and hundred 
per'cent accurate. 

The ukrasohie method,also called 
sonography, uses inaudible sound 
wayes.to get a visual image of the 
foetus on a screen. .Knrmally em¬ 
ployed to determine the fbetal pe^si- 
tjon or abnormalities,the techhiqife 
can be used to determine seg if dte. 
external genitalia of a' male^iroete^ 
is seen on the acreeft. 

An easy, quick and safe mefhbd 
of determining the sax of a foetus 
,has been found in the examination 
of the foetal cells in maternal 
blood. Currently being tried out in 
Finland, Belgium and the USAv k 
focuses on certain cells in the 
foetus like lymphocytes (a type of 
Itrhite blood corpuscles) which cross 
the placenta and enter the,tnmher*« 
blood. After the tenth dr 12tlt week;. 


of pregnancy, if the blood is tested 
with the help of fluorescence^ 
activated cell sorters, it can indi¬ 
cate the sex pf the foetus. 

A similar method employing!'a 
test of the mother’s blood involves, 
the presence of testesterpne! (4 sex, 
hormone produced by the. tester,Of; 
the male foetus) Which finds its.why ' 
into the blood. The problem is ,lh»t 
testesterone is also produced id the. 
maternal body thus making deter- 
\ mination ambiguous. The differ¬ 
ence of levels in testestOrone in th<a 
amhioitic fluid can al^ determine 
.sex. ' ■ !' 

... dex selection among test tube . 
embryos is perhaps the inost adv-; 
anced of all techniques being re¬ 
searched. Experiments on mam¬ 
mals have revealed that the whole 
animal can still be formed even if a 
few of the early divided cells are 
removed. This means that it is 
possible to take a few cells from the 
test tube embryo and examine 
them directly by chromosomal 
analysis, The remaining cells can 
be destroyed if found to be of ihe 
Wrong sex (female). Similarly- 
efforts are underway to separate 
Sperm-bearing chromosomes of a 
‘desired sex’ so that only these can 
be fertilised. 

Se^ pre-selection techniques are 
' also being advanced, Oife is thrpugh 
nyiirveda. and the otber involves 
; intervening in the cell formation 
before fertilisation. The ayuntedic 
techhique revolves round the 
general premise that the sex of the 
foetus is. determined between the 
first and the fourth mputh nf pre^ 
gnancy and thus speUa out the va¬ 
rious factors acting as mterminfints 
of the sex of the foetus. 

The second technique is the man* 
ipulatioo of the X and V-bearing 
ip the 2M dkomosmim,. ip 
^iheiblldwing ways:-'"' 

•In vitro (outside the body) sepma- 
tiWa of X .and Ymearing ^rms, 

. eTiming of insemination in relation 
to ovulation- 

•Immunising females agaihst Y or 
X-bearing spenns. 

•Altering conditions in the femaie 
reproductive tract by d|oudbing and 
idiet.*, 

•lYehatai sex deten^nattpn and 
abortion' of foetuses of . the un- 
v^aitbed sex.- ; V ' - ' ■, 


people’s despair about producing 
daughters. So, the government likes 
to give the people what they Want, 
even though 22 per cent of the mater¬ 
nal mortality in India is accounted 
for by abortions.” 

Interestingly, it was government 
intervention in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury which stopped the downward 
trend in the female population. The 
British government noticed the prac¬ 
tice of infanticide among various 
communities like the Jats and the 
Rajputs, the warrior classes, and also 
in certain communities like the Leva 
Kanbi Patidars in parts of Gujarat. In 
Gujarat it was first discovered in 
1805 by Col. Alexander Walker. The 
most popular way of killing babies 
wa.s by applying opium to the 
mother’s nipples or putting the 
placenta over the new born child’s 
face. By 1830^ the British put an end 
to the cruel practice by punishing 
and publicly humiliating the ruling 
chief of Rajkot. 

The situation has not changed 
much since then. The alarming drop 
in the number of women probably 
brings a sigh of relief from family 
planners. By the end of the Seventh 
Five Year Plan, it is believed that 
they would like to reach a net repro¬ 
duction rate equalling one. This 
means, in layman’s language, that 
only one daughter should replace her 
mother. The argument is that if there 
are les.s girls there will be less 
mothers, and less mothers would 
mean less children. Unlike the Brit¬ 
ish government which intervened to 
stop the social evil of female infanti¬ 
cide, the Government of India will sit 
back and wait for female count to 
decrease in the interest of popula¬ 
tion control. 

Some academicians last year 
opined that scarcity of women would 
increase their value. They said a 
woman would not be ill-treated be¬ 
cause they would not be an easily 
replaceable commodity. But a re¬ 
search note prepared on female in¬ 
fanticide and amniocentesis by Ro¬ 
ger Jeffery, Patricia Jeffery and 
Andrew Lyon which traced the his¬ 
tory of female infanticide concluded: 
“We do not wish to enter into policy 
proposals. For one thing, out under- 
standidg of the Indian state suggests 
that it would not be able to enforce a 
ban on amniocentesis facilities^ such 
as is currently being urged. But in 
our view, any further reduction 
the sex ratio in northern India Would 
signify a continuing decline in 'the 
relative status of women there, kind 
Would be highly unlikely tq (^c<|«tiy 
benefits to the women 
Inat is, there is no evideode'diet 



women are an economic commodity 
for which scarcity will raise their 
> value; rather their scarcity is symp- 
1 tomatic of their low value. In the 
states where sex ratios are lowest, 
like in Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, 
there are no signs that social 
mechanisms are developing to raise 
the value of women.” 

Hospitals and doctors are today 
conniving with each other to ensure 
that women go in for amniocentesis. 
Investigations by the Women’s Cen¬ 
tre showed that at the J.J. Hospital in 
Bombay, though tests were discon¬ 
tinued after 1977 because of Raj 
Narain, the former Janata minister, 
women were openly asked to go to 
Harkisondas Hospital to have the 
test done and come back for the 
abortion if they wanted to abort a 
female fqetus. The JJ. Hospital has 
free abortion facilities and it is all 
done in the name of family planning. 

The Harkisondas Hospital, which 
is run by a Jain management, is 
against killing any form of life and 
describes the amniocentesis test as 
“humane and beneficial "-They per¬ 
form the te.st and ask women to go to 
government hospitals for the abor¬ 
tion and bring back the foetuses for 
I (further research. In five years, they 
)' have dealt with 7,800 cases of which 
only five per cent came for detection 
of genetic defects while the rest 
wanted to get rid of the female child. 
Some 3,800 female foetuses were 
aborted. The accuracy of the test was 
found to be 97 per cent. 

At the Pearl Institute at Dadar in 
Bombay, which is a private abortion 
centre,the cost of the test is Rs 80. 
They get 60 cases each month. But 
the authorities at the K.E.M Hospit¬ 
al, while admitting that they took 
amniotic fluid and sent it for ex¬ 
amination to Harkisondas Hospital, 
refused to elaborate on their work. 
The Harkisondas Hospital author¬ 
ities think that they are doing a great 
social service through these tests. At 
an international conference, Dr S. 
Panthaki, D.D. Banker, K.V. Kulkar- 
ni and K.P. Patil defended amniocen¬ 
tesis saying, “In conclusion, in de¬ 
veloping countries like India, as the 
parents are encouraged to limit their 
families to two offsprings, they will 
have a right to decide on the sex of 
these two as far as can be assured. 

.. Aihniocentesis provides help in this 
direction.” 

Awareness of what was actually 
happening in the field of amniocen- 
tedi was first created in 1982. Said 
; ViMidti Patel of the Fofum against 
, Determination and Sex Pre- 
iktlectuM) Tdcfani^uea,. “We< first dis- 
' issue apimgst ourselves 




as there were three distinct views: 
first, whether there should be a total 
ban; second, whether they should 
limit the purview of the test; and, 
third, whether it was a woman’s 
choice. We then .started to work 
through three levels, namely, the 
research organisations like the Indi¬ 
an Research Unit on Women’s Stu¬ 
dies, the Saheli Women’s Centre and 
Sachetna, Calcutta, women’s orga 
nisations like the Centre for 
Women’s Development Studies, and, 
finally, through organisations of doc¬ 
tors and scieitti.st.s like the People’s 
Science Movement, Medico Friends 
Circle and the Voluntary Health 
Association of India.” They found 
that nearly seven years after 
amniocentesis was first introduced in 
India and nearly four years after 
women launched their campaign 
against sex determination in order to 
get rid of the female foetus, the tests 
were all-pervasive and all- 
encompassing. Amniocentesis had 
penetrated even small towns like 
Dhule, and there were many of these 
centres in north India, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. The south had still not 
caught on to the kill-the-female- 
foetus rage. 

The health complications of 
amniocentesis have so far been 
underplayed. While no official sur 
vey has been carried out on the 
after-effects of amniocentesis and 
the subsequent abortions, there are 
many complications like mfections, 
foetal and placenta trauma, spon¬ 
taneous abortion, foetsd-maternal 
haemorrhage and death. 

There is now also a “foreign hand" 
in the propagation of sex 
determination techniques. In Bom¬ 
bay, the City Clinic at JChami Road 
had imported the expertise of Dr 
Ronald Ericsson, a ris^roductive phy- 
sioldgist from the United States. Dr 
Ericsson has floated Hie Gametrics 


Limited company in the USA which 
has 46 patented clinics all over the 
world, mostly in Third World coun¬ 
tries. These clinics have to buy the 
sperm-separation material and 
equipment from him and thev cost 
anywhere from $22S to S350. He has 
invented a technique when.-hy the 
father’s sperms could be segregated 
on the basis of sex characteristics 
and through fertilisation of the 
mother’s ovum, a child of the desired 
sex could be produced. His advertise¬ 
ments in the USA make claims of the 
“unprecedented method of separat¬ 
ing a sperm bearing the ’Y" chromo¬ 
some for male offspring from those 
bearing the *X’ chromosome for 
female offspring ’. He claims that 79 
per cent of the American couples 
that come to him want male 
offsprings. 

This method of ‘sex pre-selection’ 
is emerging as an alternative to 
amniocentesis since the resistance to 
it is expected to be less. It is advo¬ 
cated as a “social service” because, 
for the first time, couples can im¬ 
prove the quality of their progeny. 
Another smart defence by Ericsson is 
the “personalisation aspect”. He 
says, “This merely means that gen¬ 
der pre-selection is a very personal 
question to meet a very personal 
need.” 

The fight against sex 
determination tests and sex pre¬ 
selection has been a losing one so far. 
The scenario for the population of 
women is bleak and sad. Seventy per 
cent of the Indian mothers are 
anaemic and repeated abortions can 
only lead to early deaths. India has 
the second highest maternal mortal¬ 
ity rate in the world, that is, 400-!>00 
per one lakh births. Twenty-two per 
cent of these deaths is due to abor¬ 
tions. The female mortality rate is 60 
per cent higher than the male mortal¬ 
ity rate in the 0-5 years age group, 
and now it is so even in the 5-9 years 
age group. 

The Forum against Sex Determina¬ 
tion and Sex Pre-selection Techni¬ 
ques has sent a memorandum to 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi conde¬ 
mning the “growing abuse of modern 
advances in medical science such as 
amniocentesis, chorionic villi 
biopsy, super sonography and other 
techniques for the purpose of sex 
determination. These techniques are 
being employed by greedy and un¬ 
scrupulous doctors and hospitals to 
facilitate selective abortion of 
female foetuses. The memorandum 
also condemns the inaction of the 
government in ending this inhuman 
misuse of modern scientific know¬ 
ledge. 
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The Pieneers From Chandigalii 

Discrimination against women begins even before birth. Ritu Sarin reports 
on how the sex determination clinics started 


“The birth of a girl, grant it else¬ 
where, here grant a son.” 

—Atharvaveda, VI 2.3 

T he spontaneous anguish at the 
birth of a girl has been recorded 
in our ancient scriptures. Natu¬ 
ral discrimination against the 
female infant has brought us to a 
point where the bias today begins 
in the embryonic stage. Of the 
12 million girls born in India every 
year, more than a million will not see 
their first birthday, 85,000 will die 
prematurely and one-thir^ of the 
susceptible survivors will face mal¬ 
nutrition and undernourishment. To¬ 
day, the social stigma of being a girl 
begins even before birth. Recently 
tabulated figures show an alarming 
increase in cases of female foeticide 
m major dries. In a sample survey 
conducted in Bombay, it was found 
that of the 8,000 cases of termination 
of pregnancy 7,999 were ‘'sexist 
abortions”: the solitary case where 
the foetus was male was that of a 
Jewish woman who wished to have a 
daughter. In Chandigarh, where the 
practice of sex determination is 
quickly gaining popularity in one 
general hospital, 85 per cent of the 
women who had undergone sex-scans 
through amniocentesis decided to 
undergo a second-trimester abortion. 
Concern that the high incidence of 
female foeticide may lead to a demo- 
graphical imbalance (the present ratio 
is: 935 girls being bom for. 1,000 
boys) and that sex tests cause pre¬ 
natal female infanticide has not 
halted the practice which had 
been started to detect congenital mal¬ 
formations or symptoms of sexually- 
transmitted diseases in the unborn 
child. 

Ever since amniocentesis was in¬ 
troduced in the country around 1974, 
almost 15 years after the technique 
was adopted in the West, wtnnen’s 
organisations and feminist groups 
have protested demanding ^.blanket 
ban on the tests. Following a ques¬ 
tion raised in the Lok Sabha ajjout 
unscrupulous doctors in Bombiiy and 
Delhi misusing the tests, the human, 
cytogenetics department of the AU 
India Institute of Medical Sciences 
(AIIMS), where amniocentesis tes^f'' 
were first started, was notified,.!)^ 



the health ministry and the Indian 
Council of Medical Research (ICMR) 
to stop the “misuse” of the facility 
because expectant mothers were 
aborting their female offspring. 
What the ministry did not envisage 
was that the notification sent to a list 
of government hospitals in metropo¬ 
litan cities would result in the 
mushrooming of sex determination 
centres run by private practitioners 
and gynaecologists. Explained Dr V. 
Hingorani, head of the gynaecology 
department of AIIMS: “Amniocen¬ 
tesis and sex scanning is a technique 
which is an offshoot of genetic scien¬ 
ce, and is important for determining 
whether a pregnant mother is car¬ 
rying a chromosomalljr-abnormal 
child. Ever since the ministry asked 
us to discontinue these tests we have 
done so...now, if others are doing it 
privately which is leading to foeti¬ 
cide is something outside our con¬ 
trol.” Dr Prabha Manchanda, a well- 
known paediatrician at the posh De¬ 
lhi Clinic,likewise felt that while 
pressure has stopped, if not reduced 
to a minimum, sex determination in 
government hospitals, it has only 
encouraged the practice to go into 
the hands of private nursing homes. 
She said: “What is the use of putting 
a padlock in AIIMS if all over the 
capital unqualified doctors are mint¬ 
ing money by performing these tests? 
I strongly feel what is being done is 
unethical and most unfortunate and 
am sure no doctor of repute would 


A child at work 



like to run a practice of these gender 
tests.” 

What is the legal provision for 
banning sex tests in the country? 
Egged on by their obsessive pen¬ 
chant for a male issue, parents con¬ 
tinue to spend between Rs 200 and 
3,000 for a sex-scan. There is still no 
legislation forthcoming to make the 
running of the sex determination cli¬ 
nics a cognisable offence. Those who 
are indulging in the controversial 
business of “womb tapping” have 
been left untouched in the absence 
of laws prohibiting foeticide under 
the Medical Termination of Pregnan¬ 
cy Act, 1971. Under the Act, termina¬ 
tion of pregnancy is legal and per¬ 
missible till a 20-week period under 
certain conditions. Since the law was 
enacted at a time when sex deter¬ 
mination had not started in the coun¬ 
try, there is no clause to prohibit the 
termination of pregnancy after the 
first trimester period (amniocentesis 
is performed during the 16-20 week 
period) and after the sex of the child 
is known. Despite its ambivalence on 
the subject, the government has, 
from time to time, been issuing warn¬ 
ings to the new breed of ultrasono¬ 
logists and amniocentecists to stop 
the tests from serving a single pur¬ 
pose: to determine whether the baby 
will be a boy or girl. The owner of one 
such clinic in South Delhi who de¬ 
manded anonymity displayed copies 
of letters which some abortion cen¬ 
tres of the capital had received on 29 
January this year. The letter {No. 
F9{7)BJ/MTP/DFWft obviously an 
attempt to show that the government 
was far from oblivious of the 
flourishing sex determination trade, 
was accompanied by copies of the 
earlier notifications. In the first (No, 
H 11017/77/MTP),the commissioner 
in the ministry of health and family 
welfare warned that the amniocente¬ 
sis test was being performed to fool 
people and was an unethical practice 
which should-be curtailed. Another 
circular (No-H 11018/11/82) from Dr 
S.S. Sidhu, secretary in the ministry, 
dearly stated that in the 
MTP Act which enable 
abortions “under ceaMim circumst¬ 
ances”, there is no ii|Hpon to pro¬ 
vide for protection H^the offence 
of abortion (under the Indian Penal 
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Code) if it i$ merely on the basis of 
sex of the foetus. 

i m 

The disapproval of the government 
■ in the running of sex 
determination clinics has been chal¬ 
lenged by vested interests; those who 
have set up the latest kind of “sex 
shops”. The Loomba Clinical Labora¬ 
tory and Genetic Centre in West 
Patel Nagar is the largest centre of 
its kind in the capital and as Or K.K. 
Loomba himself admitted, his 
charges were among the highest in 
the country. Interestingly, Loomba, a 
chemical pathologist, called a labora¬ 
tory assistant by others in the busi¬ 
ness, is the person w'ho set up the 
first sex determination clinic: the 
New Bhandari Ante-natal Sex Deter¬ 
mination Clinic in Amritsar. It was 
after Loomba pioneered the science 
in north India with the proprietor, 
Prithpal Singh Bhandariiand adver¬ 
tised the facility that the initial out¬ 
cry was raised in the press and 
Parliament. Six women’s organisa¬ 
tions demanded an immediate 
boycott of the clinic. Following com¬ 
plaints from some patients who suf¬ 
fered post-test complications at the 
Bhandari Clinic, the All India Coor¬ 
dination Committee of Working 
Women sued the proprietor for negli¬ 
gence. It was in view of the fierce 
criticism of the unhygienic con- 
dition.s at the clinic and mounting 
political tension after Operation 
Bluestar that Loomba decided to quit 
Amritsar and set up shop in Delhi. 
He now says: “My investment in this 
sophisticated laboratory in Delhi is 
around Rs six lakhs but I am pre.sent- 
ly earning over Rs 50,000 every 
month. To those who repudiate my 
’work I can only say that this is one of 
the ways in which the population 
explosion in the country can be con¬ 
trolled and a safe method adopted by 
which couples can plan a balanced 
family. If you ask me, instead of 
banning, as is being rumoured, 
orders should be passed to make the 
test compulsory in every government 
hospital...if the MTP Act has to be 
amended to deal with abortions per¬ 
formed after sex determination, a 
law should be enforced to prohibit 
anyone from taking the test before 
she has two daughters...This is the 
practice which we are following here, 

^ which is a sort of additional facility 
for women who wish to find out if 
there are deformities in the baby in 
the womb.” 

The specious argument given by 
L^oniba is, in fact, encountered at , 
every clihic where sex-scanning has 
bectahe popular. The guise, under 
wbkb testi arit! carried out is deter- 



ExMMls from a poster eshibhloii heM b> the Fiimffl Agahisi Sex-detcrmkiatkw 


mination of genetic disorders while instead of curbing the practice, will 

in any given clinic 95 per cent of the cause the clinics to go underground, 

clientele comes to know the se.\ of Dr Loomba did not hesitate to .say: 

the child. The second covei -up is the “Do you think people tvill stop get- 

plea that after results of a test are ting them.selves scanned because the 

given, the clinic does not take tlie government does not approve of it? 

responsibility for performing the Thosewhoare willing to pay Rs 1,000 

abortion. Countet -questioned Loom- to me today will also pay Rs 5,01)0 if 

ba: “How can you say we are doing the tests are carried out clandestine- 

something illegal tvhen aliortion it- ly- Only then we will not lie able to 

self is legalised in India and is not advertise our work so openly.” As if 

being done at our clinic? Besides, we to prove his point, he pointed lo- 

take a signed undertaking from ev- wards a young businessman. Siidhir 

ery patient that no abortion would he Khurana, who had come to collect 

performed on the basis of the result the report of his pregnant wife. The 

of the test performed by me.” Loom- result was “positive". After 

ba displayed a copy of the proforma two daughters, he was going to Ite the 

which the patient is required to fill proud father of a son. “Kven after 

up before going through the sex-scan, this child 1 want to have another .son 

Significantly, while the clinic claims if I can afford a large family. When I 

a successs rate of 99 pei cent with the have the finances and the sex of the 

chances of spontaneous abortion for child can be predicted safely, there is 

three per cent, the words “related nothing objectionable in coming to 

complications” have been added by such places. It is a trend which is 

hand. The other detail missed out by going to gather momentum.” said the 

those visiting the clinic is the dele- young man. Others in the makeshift 

tion of the words “sex determina- waiting room of the Loomba Clinic 

tion” from the application form. The included two ductnrs, one of them a 

Loomba Clinical I.ab(>ratory and physician herself who had been re- 

Genetic Centre ostensibly provides a ferrud to the amniocentesis centre by 

genetic test service, while on any a relative who had given birth t»i a 

given day results of at least five .son after six daughters. As pointed 

sex-scan tests are released by Loom- out by a gynaecologist at the Marie 

ba by the evening. Also, advertise- Sfopes Clinic, with the setting up of 

ments have been released sex determination clinics in almost 

by him in daily papers with the every colony in the capital, expec- 

headline “Healthy girl or boy— tant mothers are going in for a scan 

know the sex of the unborn child” in even after the first daughter. .She 

bold type. added; “With a sexist bias embedded 

in the minds of Indians and the 
With the possibility of a ban being unscrupulous practice adopted by 

imposed on s«x di^termiflktion cen- doctors in conducting fhe.se tests, 

tres being widely, discussed in medic- instances of female foeticide will 

gl circles, it is fdlttbatany such step, only increase every day.” 
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Father is Not Making Me the 
PM Uke Mrs Gandhi Did to Rajiv” 


Ajit Singh, son of Lok Dal chief Charon Singh, told Sunday 


Chaudhary Charan Singh, one time 
bitter critic of tndira Gandhi and 
dynastic ruie, has today propped up 
his son, Ajit Singh, to succeed him in 
politics. His supporters are paving 
the way for him to head the Lok Dal 
‘empire' in the garb of working presi¬ 
dent or acting president, thus reduc¬ 
ing Charan .Singh to a titular head. 
The fact that his daughter. Saroj, 
also an MLA, is a contender is 
another matter. 

A computer consultant who has 
mostly lived abroad, Ajit Singh, by 
his own admission, is “new to the 
game" Yet, he fits into the slot of the 
young educated-professional and 
with a few right moves may become 
acceptable to the urban elite. In this 
interview to Si'noay, he spells out his 
political plans and the future of the 
Lok Dal. 

O Wirh .so much being said and 
K written about you, what is 
g your ultimate aim? 

* A; Aha... pertinent ques¬ 
tion... if I have to remain in politics 
then it is necessary that I am able to 
translate the viewpoints and aspira¬ 
tions of the people I represent into 
action, and for that it is necessary to 
have a share in political power. With¬ 
out that implementation of any pro¬ 
ject ir difficult. 

Q: What kind of a “share" in 
political power aie you aiming at? 

A: Well, our patty has been in 
power before in some stales. Basical¬ 
ly that is what t am talking about. 

Q: Which means that you foresee 
the Lok Dal being able to pose a 
challenge to the Congiess(l) in the 
near future? 

A: In Haryana, it is not a que.stion 
of posing a challenge. At this point of 
time if elections are held there, there 
is no doubt that the Lok Dal will gain 
power. 

Q: I had the country as a whole in 
mind really. Do you think the Lok 
Dal can provide a national alterna¬ 
tive to the Congress(l)? 

A: Nationally it is 90:90 and the 
general feeling is that the Ixik Ual is 
the opposition party in the Hindi 
heartland and the Congress is getting 
more and more confined to the Hindi 


heartland also. But we are the major 
party there and thus, stand a good 
chance. 

Q: The Bharatiya Janata Party 
makes a similar claim... 

A; The BJP’s constituency was 
taken over by Congresst I) and now if 
they are getting it back 1 don’t think 
it hurts u.s. 

Q: How do you react to the pre- 
I dominance of families in politics. We 
I .see it in India, we see it in Pakistan... 

I A: We see it in USA. You have the 
I Kennedy family there, but you know, 
i there they do not succeed simply 
because they come from a particular 
family. It certainly helps them but it 
doesn’t give them the ultimate pow¬ 
er. Unfortunately, India and other 
poorer countries are feudal... 

Q: Do you think this trend is desir¬ 
able? 

A; It is not, but sometimes cir¬ 
cumstances are compelling. Take the 
case of the Lok Dal now. There is, 
right or wrong, an emotional attach- 






Ajit Singh:‘I m Bcw to theiaiw’ 


ment to my father’s name, and work¬ 
ers—at least a lot of young workers— 
think that this can be transferred to 
me. That is why my name is figuring 
so much in the present context. 

Q: Do you think there is any con¬ 
tent in this “feeling” and can the 
emotions towards your father he 
transferred to you? 

A: Let’s see. 1 am hoping it would 
be, otherwise I wouldn’t be in this 
game. 

Q; Your father, if / may say so. 
criticised Indira Gandhi for dynastic 
rule and for bringing in a politics of 
succession, as it were. Now he him- 
self seems to be doing the same 
thing. 

A: He is not. In fact, till he was 
running the affairs of the party he 
was opposed to it. When Devi Lai 
asked him to let me contest from 
Sonepat he refused. Other leaders 
also wanted me to join but my father 
publicly said that he did not want me 
in politics. Also, 1 had no desire to 
join. Even now he has nothing to do 
with it. In any case what is my father 
giving me politically? He is not mak¬ 
ing me the Prime Minister like Mrs 
Gandhi did to Rajiv. 

Q: That was more due to accident 
rather than design. 

A; Partly circumstances but she 
would have done it if she was alive. 
And the power Mrs Gandhi gave to 
Rajiv, my father is not giving me. He 
is not nominating me to any post. I 
am not becoming working president 
or president of the party. You know 
my father is out of all this. He is not 
involved. 

Are you saying that whatever 
“• you are doing is without the bles¬ 
sings of your father? And that you 
are not working on his advice? 

A: No. He is not part of this. 

Q: Don’t vou think there is a very 
thin dividing line between whaf In¬ 
dira Gandhi did for her son and what 
your father is doing for you? 

A: No. The distinction is very clear, 
There the pu.sh was coming from the 
top and he was getting a position of 
power from the highest kveL Here 
the push is coming from the wofk^ 
who see their futpre in me lb ehy 
case, I am not getting ahy’position bf 
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power. Let’s say, even if I become 
^working president,which is out of 
Iqjuestion, what does it give me except 
S^roblems and hardship? 

Q: Why do you say that your be¬ 
coming working president is out of 
question? 

A; 1 am new to this game. The main 
idea is to work with the people and 
get to know them. The tribe my 
father has as president is not because 
he is president but because he can 
carry the people with him. 

Q; What kind of a role do you 
foresee for yourself at the moment? 

A: For the next few months, or 
even longer, I want to meet party 
workers and tour different areas, 
attend meetings and get familiar 
with' the problems. 

Q: Are you saying that even if a 
party post is offered, you will not 
accept it? , 

A: I haven’t thought about it. 

Q; You have an open mind on the 
issue? 

A: Yes 

Q: It is being said that there are 
two contenders to the Lok Dal 
“throne”: your sister, Saroj, and you. 

A; 1 am not a contender and neith¬ 
er is my sister. And there is no throne 
and no conflict between us. 

Q: What is the situation then? Are 
both of you planning to hold the reins 
of the party? 

A: None of us are planning any¬ 
thing of the sort in the near future. 

Q: What kind of a challenge can 
you pose to Rajiv Gandhi? You are 
young, educated and, above all, pro¬ 
fessionally a computer consultant 

A: Basically, the challenge is poli¬ 
tical. Bi*-t we can broaden the base 
and also challenge him in the elite or 
the urban areas. 

Q: And do you think this is because 
you fit into the slot of the clean, 
educated, young politician? 

A: You said it, not I. 

Q; What are your chances of get¬ 
ting into the Rajya Sabha? 

A: The partymen are going to meet 
very soon and if they decide, then the 
chances are bright. 

Q: What would you prefer: a party 
post or a Rajya Sabha membership? 

A; Is there a bar that you have to 
take only one? 

Q: Do you think you are ready to 
handle both? 

~ A: 1 hope so. A party post just gives 
you an official status to be invited to 
functions and meetings which can 
happen even otherwise. A Rajya 
Sabha membership entails much 
more work, one will have to read and 
db one’s homework. But I should be 
able to do it because in computer 
consdltancy imu have to slog and 



Ri^It Saoiilii started off witb a 
lot of right ideas and the right 
Instinets but he has no contact 
with the grassroots. I think he 
doesn’t really understand the 
problems of the people. He is 
not taking firm steps. He takes 
one step forward and two 
backwards. Every two months 
he has a cabinet reshuffle 
which rdally does not change 
anything. He has bright ideas 
but he is not able to 
implement them 


work long hours... 

Q: And if Rajiv Gandhi’s ‘computer 
boys’ can do it, why can’t you? 

A; They are not computer special¬ 
ists. They desire to introduce compu¬ 
ters. 

Q: Let me ask you a hypot/ietical 
question: if you ascend to be the 
country’s policy-maker, what would 
you do vis-a-vis computers? 

A: I think computers are needed in 
some areas but to say that you have a 
computer in every primary school is 
not realising the real problems in 
India. 

Q; What in your opinion is the real 
problem in India? 

A: Unemployment, law and order 
and corruption. And the worst prob¬ 
lem is casteism. 

Q: The Lok Dal should be the last 
one talking about casteism, since it is 
a caste-based party in letter and 
spirit. 

A; It is not because we want caste¬ 
ism but because the other parties are 
casteists. The economic policy of the 
Lok Dal is basically pro-peasantry 
and it is the ruling party’s propagan¬ 
da which is taking away people from 
the Lok Dal on the basis of caste. 

Q: Do you think there is a strong 


opposition within the party to your 
joining? 

A: I would have to say yes but 1 do 
not think it is very significant to the 
worker and the voter. 

(J: In the event of your raking over, 
do you foresee a group breaking 
away from the partv? 

A; That will depend on what is 
happening in the body politic of the 
party and not on whether 1 am com¬ 
ing into the Lok Oal or not. 

Q; Do you think a majority of the- 
Lok Dai cadres welcome your 'back¬ 
door entry’, iff may he allowed to use 
the term? 

A; If there is any backdoor entry it 
is because of the pressure of the 
people. It is not the leadership which 
is bringing me but major sections of 
the people. 

Q: Senior party functionaries like 
H.N. Bahuguna are resenting your 
joining the party? 

A: Mr Bahuguna hasn’t said any¬ 
thing to me, so I would not like to 
comment on this. 

Q: Don't the senior leaders of the 
Lok Dal represent a different cadre 
and thus contradict the ‘class’ you 
are representing? 

A: Well, we will have a synthesis of 
what 1 represent and what they rep¬ 
resent. 

Q: What are the things you would 
like to see change in the party? 

A: I will have to give it a thought 
before saying something off the cuff. 

Q: Or you don’t want to take the 
risk of saying it now? 

A: Not really. 

Q: -What is your assessment of 
Rajiv Gandhi as Prime Minister? 

A: He started off with a lot of right 
ideas and the right instincts but he 
has no contact with the grassroots. I 
am not saying that I know a lot but 
the environment 1 come from gives 
me that contact. I think he doesn’t 
really understand the problems of 
the people. He is not taking firm 
steps. He takes one step forward and 
takes two backwards. Every two 
months he has a cabinet reshuffle 
which really does not change any¬ 
thing. He has bright ideas but he is 
not able to implement them, 

Q: Do you attribute any good 
points to him? 

A: 1 did, 1 said he seems to f-'ve the 
right instincts and... 

Q: Good intention? 

A; Intention...the emphasis is on 
intention. Seemingly. 

Q: Do you believe in the politics of 
khadi or the politics of Safari suits? 

A: 1 think it is going to be a slow 
transition and I don’t know at which 
point it will stop. 
hrtervhwad by K. Chadha 
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The Unfriendly Act 


The Musiim Women Act is a hasty piece of legislation which 
distorts the Muslim Law, writes Daniai Latifi, the senior Supreme Court 
advocate who was the counsel for Shah Bano 


A ientuiv ago one of the lihistriaus founders of 
modem India, Badruddin Ivabji, formulated a 
I uie which was adopted bv the third session of 
the Indian National Congress held under his 
presidentship at Madras in 1887 It reads 

I The Tyabji Resoliitfon 

Reeved that no subject shall be passed for discus 
Sion by the Subjects Committee or allowed to be 
discussed at any Congress bv the president thereof, to 
the introduction of which the Hindu or Mahomedan 
delegates as a body object, unanimously or nearly 
unanimously, and if, after discussion, it shall appear 
that all the Hindu or all the Mahomedan delegates as 
a body are unanimously oi nearly unanimously 
opposed to the resolution which it is proposed to be 
passed thereon, such resolution shall be dropped 
piovided that this rule shall refer only to subjects in 
regard to which the Congiess has not already dc 
finitely pronounced an opinion ” Vide A G Noorani’s 
Badtuddin Txjbjt, Pubiications Division, ISIS, p 
167) 

rhis lulc originally meant for only Hindus and 
Muslims, was later tacitly extended to other religious 
and linguistic jpoups, and remained a guidelme which 
Was almost always followed in public deliberations 
bcfoic and aftei independence It served to promote 
mutual confidence and national integration This rule 
was a weapon of defence enabling a group, particularly 
a minority one, to lesist an unacceptable measure It was 
a shield and not a swoid It did not help a minority to 
foist Its news on anv issue on the maiority 


Unfform Civil Code 


Indirectly this question also came up before the 
Constituent Assemble Replsing to the debate m the 


Constituent Assembly regarding Article 44(35) of the 
Constitution which enjoins that “44 The state shall 
endeavour to seciiie for the citizens a uniform civil code 
throughout the territory oi India,” the law minister. Dr 
B R Ambedkai, after pointing out that India already 
had a unifoim code ot laws foi the whole country in most 
matters, said, “ 1 he onl\ province the civil law has not 
been able to invade so fat is maiiiage and succession It 
IS this little cornel which we have been unable to invade 
so far and it is the intention of those i ho desire to have 
Article 44 as pat t of the Constitution to bring about that 
change ” 


Assurance 


Dr Ambedkai then proceeded to give an assurance to 
the Muslim members who had raised ceitain objections 
to this Article “1 quite realise (the Muslim members') 
feelings in the matter but I think they have read rathei 
too much into Ai tide 44 with men Iv proposes that the 
state shall endeavoui to sccuie a civil code for the 
citizens ot the country It does not say that after the code 
IS framed the state shall enfotce it upon all the citizens 
merely because thev are citizens It is peilectlv possible 
that the future pailiament may make a piovisiun bv way 
of making a beginning that the code shall apply only to 
those who make a declaration that they are prepared to 
be bound bv it, so that in the initial stage the application 
oi the code may be pureU vuluntaiy Pailiament may 
feel the gioiind bs some such method This is not a novel 
method It was adopted in the Shariat Art of 1937 when 
It was applied to tetntories other than the North West 
I roiitiet Pi 01 ince 1 he law said that here is a Shariat law 
sshich should be applied to Mussulmans presided a 
Mussulman who wanted that he should be bound bv the 
Shaiiat Act should go to an offtcei of the state, make a 
declaiation that he is willing to be bound bv it, and after 
he had made that declaration the law will bind him and 
his successors It would be perfectlv possible for Pailia 


Both Badruddin Tyobji ond Dr Ambodkor, if they were olive todoy, would hove tended tb 
disbelieve their ears if they hod heotd the union low minister, Asok« Sbhi fit the ^ 
thirty-eighth yeor of Our republic, speokihg in Borlkimbntpn thp Muslim Wompn liH 
which hfls now become Act VMi of 1 bSd* l« Mr Sen^s Speech one looks in vein for onf 
justification of the measure broufltt before Botlloment, beyond o vogue stot#menf 
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ment to introduce a provision of that sort; so that the 
fear which my friends have expressed here will be 
altogether nullified” (Constituent Assembly debates, 
I 23.11.1948, pp. 550-52). 

it will be seen that the Tyabji Resolution of 1885 
merely gave the affected community a shield of defence. 
Eb* Ambedkar’s assurance was even more cautious. 
There was no warrant in either of these policy declara¬ 
tions for a proposition that a piece of positive legislation, 
allegedly insisted upon by the majority of members of a 
particular group, should be coercively applied to compel 
the members of other communities to pass any legisla¬ 
tion desired by the former group. To admit such an 
argument would be to convert a shield of defence into a 
sword of offence. 

Both Badruddin Tyabji and Dr Ambedkar, if they were 
alive today, would have tended to disbelieve their ears if 
they had heard the union law minister, Ashoke Sen, in 
the thirty-eighth year of our republic, speaking in 
Parliament on the Muslim Women Bill which has now 
become Act VllI of 1986. In Mr Sen’s speech one looks in 
: vain for any justification of the measure brought before 
Parliament, beyond a vague statement that Muslim law 
must be understood as the Muslims themselves under¬ 
stand it. Mr Sen’s statements are replete with ex¬ 
cathedra pronouncements on Muslim law but he does 
not cite a single authority in support of his statements. 
All he says is; “What is the fundamental principle of 
Muslim law in this matter? We must look at it from the 
point of view of the Muslims and not from the point of 
view which according to us should be there...” 

^ A vaguer statement can scarcely be conceived. 

Segregation 

In his reply to the debate, the law minister, commend¬ 
ing the Bill, said: “With great respect, Professor (Danda- 
vate), the premise of the Bill is this: We are not applying 
Section 125 to one community against another.We are 
segregating one community altogether, so that with 
regard to maintenance of divorced womenj:heir liabili¬ 
ties would be founded on their own concepts, on their 
own personal laws.” 

Mr Sen called it “segregation”. Apartheid would have 
been more apt. Such is the leitmotif of the Act! One is 
left totally in the dark why this curious procedure is 
resorted to. 

If the alleged grievance of the Muslims is that their 
law has been misinterpreted by Supreme Court, then, 
surely, this cannot be removed by sending the Muslim 
women to a special jurisdiction before a first class 
magistrate. Such a magistrate may again misinterpret 
the law! 

Poor Debate, Blasphemy 

The subject of the Muslim Women Bill following the 
Supreme Coun verdict in the Shah Bano case in April 
1985, has. occupied the national media for several 
H ^months. Doubtless it will hereafter attract the attention 
publicists throughout the world, particularly the 
Muslim world. Some of them may be hostile to India. 
One must say with shame and regret that the level of the 
debate on this Bill in our Legislature can hardly bring 
crmlit to this country in the parliament of world opinion. 
Hardy in the annals of deliberative assemblies has such 
a pdignant and serious subject matter as the mainte*^ 
nance,of destitute, abanduned women been treated with 
^such cynlcitm and iti^sponsible levity by government 


spokesmen. 

The law minister’s words at the end of the debate 
betray both his ignorance and contempt for Islam and 
' for values of civilisation:'“I think, (Mr Sen said) even the 
Koran talks about .speedy entry into the realm of talaq. 
They say, if it is a must, do it very hastily...” It is a 
blasphemous untruth to say that “the Koran talks about 
speedy entry into the realm of talaq." 

This is something a hundred times more offensive to 
Muslims than the worst that has been alleged against the 
much criticised Supreme Court judgment. The,se words 
were probably put into Mr Sen’s mouth by the so-called 
“representatives of Muslim opinion” sponsors of the Bill 
and were almost the last words he spoke on the Bill. It is 
not the fault of Mr Sen perhaps but of those briefing 
him, the sponsors of the Bill—the self-styled “fun¬ 
damentalists” but actually the obscurantists and falsi¬ 
fiers of the Koran—who must be blamed for such 
distortions and blasphemies. 


The Idw ffiiitister si^i^ ntuHiig the icMil^te;; 
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The truth is the very opposite. Not only did the 
Prophet declare that talaq is the worst of permitted 
things, he also cautioned that it should be resorted to 
only in the rarest of rare ca$e.s- The procedure for talaq, 
prescribed in the Koran, Chapter LXV, and invariably 
followed in the Prophet’s lifetime, is one of calculated 
deliberation, requiring a minimum of three months’ 
active probation, under strictly prescribed safeguards, 
during which the wife must live for three months under 
the husband’s roof, with total abstention from conjugal 
intimacy, before the talaq can be perfected. Even after 
the talaq ahsan, the parties are free to remarry. But Mr 
Sen has stated: “The moment, a wife gets divorced from 
her husband she becomes unmarried in the eye of Islam 
and she cannot even touch her former husband.” 

Banter? 

if Mr Sen had taken, the trouble to consult any 
textbook on Islamic law, for example, Mulla, he would 
. liave. known that the statement he was making was 
^flhruh as regards the form of talaq favoured by the 
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Prophet, known as talaq ahgan, where remarriage of the 
former spouses is permissible and indeed favoured (see 
MuJIa’s Mahomedan Law, 18th Ed by Hidayatullah, pp 
353-4j. By Pakistan Act VIII of 1961, this rple is extended 
to all talaqs. Section 7(6) of that Act provides; 

“(6) Nothing shall debar a wife whose marriage has 
been terminated by talaq effective under this Act 
fntm remarrying the same husband, without an 
intervening marriage with a third person, unless such 
termination is for the third time so effective.'* 

The myth of the inseparable barrier against remar¬ 
riage after talaq, referred to by some government 
spokesman in the debate, is true only of the detested 
tala hidai, the “sinful talaq;'* innovated by the corrupt 
ulema in the time of the Ommeyad monarchs and 
dished out to Mi Sen by his “competent" advisers. The 
talaq hidai (triple Udaq in one breath) has been 
outlawed in must Muslim countries including Pakistan 
and Bangladesh. It is ironic that the learned law minister 
of India should be commending it in this day and age. 

Mr Ashoke Sen’s speech on the Muslim Women Bill 
will go down in the annals of parliamentary democracy 

minister, this fitf, 

are not applying Section 125 to 
one community agoinst another. We ore 
segregottng one commutiity altogether..." 
Mr Sen colls It "segr^otfon." Aporthei4 
would hove beep mc^e opt. $uch is the 


as one of the least competent presentations ever made 
by any law minister of any country on any measure of 
this importance. In view of the low quality of the 
presentation, one is, unfortunately, left very much in the 
dark about the contents of the Bill, why it was intro¬ 
duced, and what effect it will have on tne Muslim women 
it is supposed to “protect.” To find answers to these 
questions ha.s thus become a laborious task indeed. 


Himalayan Blunder 


The first feature of the Bill that strides one as 
inconsistent because it comes at the beginning, is the 
definition of iddat. Regarding thisdaw minister Ashoke 
Sen said in the Lok Sabha; “We have given the 
definition of iddat which is according to Muslim Law. I 
have taken the trouble of studying every text of the 
Muslim Law to see that the definition accords with 
Muslim understanding.” The definition contained in the 


period between the divorce and the delivery of 
child or the termination of her pregnancy, whichevier j 
is earlier.” , f 

All these definitions put the iddat as ocruring after 
divorce. Divorce means necessarily, effective divorce., 

Now turning once again to Mulla's Mahomedan Lttmi," 
already cited, on p. 329, we find the section on talaq, and 
on p. 331, the section on when talaq becomes irrevocable 
and complete. The Hrst case dealt with is naturally the . 
talaq in the ahsan mode, which was preferred by the < 
Prophet. Regarding this the learned author writes; “312. 
(1) A talaq in the mode (vide S. 311 (1)) becomes 
irrevocable and complete on the expiration of the period 
of iddat” (s. 257). 

It is obvious that after a pronouncement of talaq in the 
ahsan mode, the time of iddat begins to run, yet the 
divorce does not take effect until the period of iddat is 
over. Thus, in the case of talaq aAsan,which the Prophet 
himself preferred, the ‘iddat’ precedes and does not 
follow the divorce. 

It is not necessaty to consider each of the modes of 
divorce, except to say that, undoubtedly, in the sinful 
talaq ul biddat, the divorce takes place immediately on 
pronouncement of the triple talaq 'Fhis is all that the 
horizon of Mr Sen and his advisers extended to. Thus, 
the definition of iddat is clearly un-Islamic. Another 
violation of the precepts of the Holy Koran is that no 
iddat is prescribed for a woman divorced qabl almassees 
(vide Alquran, XXXIIl. 49). This is also overlooked in the 
Act. 


*maV and ^Bidaat* 

Enough has been said about the definition of iddat 
contained in the Act to show that although Mr Sen may 
feel that it is in accordance with Muslim Law, this wiU 
not satisfy qualified Muslim opinion. Direct Koranic 
injuctions (of Chapter XV, verses 1-7, and Chapter 
XXXIIl, verse 49) have been violated. One fails to see 
the need or purpose of this legislation since the provi¬ 
sions regarding iddat were well understood even without 
the Act. If a codification was to be attempted it should 
have been done with deliberation and accuracy. The 
only explanation for the haste appears to be the anxiety 
of the votaries of talaq ul bidaat to somehow promote 
this particular form of talaq. This talaq is condemned by 
true Koranic norm.s, as well as notions of humanity and 
justice. They also wanted to shift the burden of mainte¬ 
nance from their own shoulders. Instead of encouraging 
and countenancing the execrable talaq ul bidaat, this 
opportunity should have been seised for abolishing it. It 
would not have entailed much extra work for union law 
ministry because of the excellent Pakistan Act VUI bil 
1961 (also known as the Family Laws Ordinance) which 
we have with us. With very slight adaptations that 
enactment could have been adopted here. (In thia 
connection see the article “Pak Law Shames India”, by 
Danial Latifi, in The Times of India, 5 May, 1986). 


Beggar the Ctilktren! 


of 


Act, in Section 2 (b), is as follows: 

—“iddat period means, in the case of a divorced 
woman— 

-“(I) three menstrual courses after the date 
divorce, if she is subject to men.struation; 

—-(li) three lunar months after her divorce, if she is 
not subject to menstruation; and 
—(iii) if she be encetike at the time of divorce, the 


Another striking feature of the Act is the provision, 
contained in Section 3(b> regarding maintenance of t)ie 
children. The sub-section reads as follows: ‘'(b) where 
(the divorced woman) herself maintains the cihildf% 
born tq.hm- before or after bgr divorce, shal^ il^ 
entitled to) a reasonable and fair 
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from the respective dates of birth of such children.” This 
provision is a conundrum. It is extremely difficult for 
anyone to make out what precisely it means. Law 
minister Asoke Sen threw no light on the meaning or 
purpose of this provision. 

On its face the provision appears inhuman. As an aged 
Muslim member of Parliament from Mangaldai, Mr 
Saifuddin Ahmed, pointed out: “It is the principle of 
Muslim Law, known to ail, that the father is bound to 
maintain his minor boy upto the attainment of the age of 
maturity and a girl upto the date of her marriage This 
cardinal principle of Muslim Law is supported bv Koran 
and Hadis. But this Bill is going to curtail this period to 
two years for those boys who are born after or before the 
date of divorce. It is in Section 3(1) of the Bill. (After 
some interruptions, the member was permitted to read 
Section 3(1) (b) of the Bill)...That means if the children 
remain with the mother, in the custody of the mother, 
then for only two years the father is burdened with 
giving maintenance to the children. But Muslim Law 
clearly says that even if the children are in the custody 
of the mother, the father is not relieved from this 
burden. (See Mulla's Mahomedan Law, 18th Edition by 
M. Hidayatullah, p.383. Section 370)...What crime have 
the Muslims committed that a class of Muslims will be 
beggars in the streets?” 

One would have thought that this objection by Mr 
Saifuddin Ahmed was serious enough to have merited an 
answer from one or other of the promoters of the Bill. 
But, so far as 1 have been able to make out from the 
proceedings of the debate in the Lok Sabha that 1 Jieard 
and that have been made available to me, none was 
forthcoming! This provision, as it stands, is an outrage 
. against Islam and against children, unless the courts 
manage somehow to refashion it and to read it as an 
additional and not substitutional provision. This would 
require “judicial surgery”. 


Burden on Parents, Relatives 


Another extraordinary feature of the Act contained in 
Section 4 requires “such of her relatives as would be 
entitled to inherit her property on her death according 
to Muslim Law” to pay maintenance to the divorced 
woman. There is a proviso that priority in respect of such 
obligation shall fall on the children, if any, and thereaf¬ 
ter on her parents. There appears to be no provision in 
the Act (or enforcement of any order pa.ssed by a 
magistrate under this section. This shows its hollow 
character. 

The preoccupation of the framers of the Act with 
“inheritance of property” shows their social bias. Most 
of the unfortunate destitute women who resort to 
Section 125 of the Criminal Procedure Code for mainte¬ 
nance neither own nor expect to inherit nor to bequeath 
or leave Itehind any property. Their main preoccupation 
is to keep body and soul together. 

But what is the position of the existing Muslim Law on 
4 this point? In MuUa*s Makomtfdan Law, we find (pages 
« S8S'7, paras 370-6) a lucid statement of the obligation of 
' relatives to maintain each other in case of necessity or 
want. Such obligations are not confined to the class of 
divorcess. They cover all human contingencies of want 
and necessity. A woman, for example, may be a widow, 
she may be incapacitated. It is discriminatory to pick out< 
‘ust one class of needy women, such as divorcees, ai^ 
eglalate for them in this ill-considered fashion. This 
legislation bears the stamp of immature consideration. 


On page 385 of Mulla’s work just cited, para 373 reads; 
“Maintenance of other relations—Persons who are not 
themselves poor are bound to maintain their poor 
relations within the prohibited degrees in proportion to 
the share which they would inherit from them on their 
death...” This statement is based on the authority of the 
Fatawa Alamgiri {Baiilie’s Digest) cited in the footnote. 
This is the Hanafi Law. However, the Shiah and Shafei 
law is different and restricts the legal liability only to 
ascendants and descendants {Baillie's Digest, Volume II, 
p. 102 ; and Wilson's Anglo Mahomedan Law, 6th Ed, by 
Yusuf Ali, p. 425). 

It is no doubt a positive feature of the Muslim Law to 
extend within limits, the obligation of mutual support 
among relatives. This law has been elaborated over the 
centuries by jurists, on the foundation of the Koranic 
injuction; "Alquran XXX.38 : Render unto your near 
ones their reasonable due; also unto the poor and (he 
stranger.” 

It is no doubt an excellent feature of Islam law not to 
separate a woman from her family on marriage. 


The crtidt dtid arfaitrorir )>r<^jsioRi of tjb« I 
Act distort tbe MdSlIiW idw ond mr 
iKirmcMiy otid fitotidrftons dvdtvod ov#r tfkd 
conturios hf tlie IdMr df Msts. Udi 
lkost)f ond crudo logtsMon wilt cooto 
peopio to tumowoy from fsloni- onp 
thing it will ofooto tfoiibt* hetnioon 
hushonds and wtvps. 


Distortion and Disharmony 


However, the crude and arbitrary provisions of tins 
Act distort the Muslim Law and mar its harmony and 
proportions evolved over the centuries by the labour of 
jurists. This hasty and crude legislation will cause 
people to turn away from Islam. For one thing it will 
create trouble between husbands and wives. Islamic law, 
in all Its schools, restricts the right to maintenance to 
those within prohibited degrees. A Muslim can marry his 
first cousin. Now, under this Act, my female first cousin 
can demand the right to stay in my house against the 
wishes of my wife. This is clearly outrageous and will 
disrupt families. The whole scheme of Islamic law is to 
strengthen families, not to disrupt them. This Act puts 
the woman in an impossible position. All kinds of 
relatives outside prohibited degrees would now be 
legally responsible for her maintenance, which includes 
her shelter. This could expose the woman to improp¬ 
rieties, cause trouble for other women in the household 
and lead to socially undesirable consequences. It is thus 
an outrage against Islam. 


Maintenance by Wakf Boards 

Section 4(2) of the Act places a residuary responsibil¬ 
ity of maintaining divorced women on the state Wakf 
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Boards esublisbed under the Wakf Act« 19S4, or suay 
other law for the time being in force. Now the first point 
to note is that the Wakf Act does not extend to the states 
of Maharashtra and Gujarat. The duties of the Wakf 
Board in these states are performed by the charity 
commissioner, who stiperintends all public charities 
inchid^ Wakfs. It is not explained how this Act will 
apply in these two important states. 

Coming back to the Wakf Act, 1954, Section 48 
provides for the Wakf fond. It sets out the items on 
which the Wakf fund can be spent. Under Section 46 of 
the Wakf Act, 1954, eve^ MutawaUi of every Wakf is 
required to pay a omtribution, not exceethiq; six per 
cent of the net annual income of the Wakf, to the WaM 
Board for services rendered by such board to the Wi^. 
Besides this, the incmne of the Wakf Board consists of 
mmiies received it as donations, benefaakms or 
grants. Obviously the maintenance of divorced women 
cannot be charg^ to the head of ‘‘services rendered Iqr 
the Wakf Bcwrd to the Wakfs.” So the fun^ for 
iding such maintenance ilnist come fnqp benefae- 
' dons or grantt from the state. 

Donations and bmiefactions would, given the present 
economic condition of Indian'Muslims, not amount to 
mudi. And it is doubtful whether state governments can, 
in view of Article 27 of the Constitution of India, pay any 


money out of state finances to the Wakf Board fm the 
purpose of marntainirtg divorced wrmien of any particu¬ 
lar religious denmnination. Article 27 reads: “No person 
shall be compelled to pay any taxes, the proceeds of 
which are specifically appropriated in payment of ex¬ 
penses for tte promotion or maintenance of any particu¬ 
lar rdigton or religious denomination.’* This would seem 
to hit grants fmr divorced women of a single community. 
No doubt the Islamic repute tt the time of the Proidiet 
and during the rule irf the Four Khulefa e Rashideni was 
a welfare sute. 

It would be consistent with Islamic prindvlas for 
Muslims to support the idea of the Indian state tv 
expand hs welfare activities to look aftor all ^sthote 
women, Muslims and others, divorcees, widows, apim^ 
ters, handkai^ped and able bodied. Such a projea amid 
train and edUimte tiiem to srark remuneratively.. 

That would be a more fruitful course dua.tite bwmto 
and chunerkal acheme envisi^ed by this Act which will 
founder on constitutioaal (drjMkuis and only heba td ' 
creme difficulties f«r tiie Mtulko minority ^ crei^i^> 
jealousies and Ql^wiil atnoiu others. 

At a semiam' in New DeOti on 24 April, 1986, liv 
minister Aaoke Sen defended the provisiM to a^jpert 
divorced Mushm wcaten from public funib as ptovidad 
in Section 4(2) of the MQ, by relyfag oa tite Xacaliic 
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terse UMt, which, according to Mr Sen, had been 
V aunaterpreced by the Supreme Court to impose a 
,11 babihty on the husband whWeas, according to “audior 
^ itante interpretation” received by him, the liability was 
on the Muslim community The verse reads "Wt Id 
muttallMqMti autaaun M maanxd—haqqaa alal mutta 
geen <unto divorced women a reasonable mataa is due, 
this IS obligatory on the righteous) ” This writer had 
pointed out in a letter to The Times of India that this was 
an untenable mterpretation and that the Supreme Court 
was clearly right in saying that muttageea applied to the 
husband and not to the cmnmunity at large 


Fair Provitioii 


Lastly, we come to the most important secuon of the 
Act, namely. Section 3(1) which reads “Notwithstanding 
anything contained ui any other taw for the tune being in 
force, a divorced Muslim woman shall be entitled to a 
reasonable and fair provision and maintenance to he 
made and paid to her within the iddar period by her 
former husband ” 

The language of this section is very curious It departs 
from the Kormic injunction that one should always use 
qauJaa sadeeda (straight language) (Vide Koran XXXIU. 
70) It appears that the language has been deliberately 
twisted for some sinister purpose Without assistance 
from the higher judiciary, die unfortunate divorced 
woman, at a traumatic moment of her life, mil be left 
wondering what she is entitled to ask for Is it 
—a reasonable and fair provision for the iddaf period 
plus mamtenance for the iddat penod, all to be paid 
within the iddat penod’ or 

—IS It reasonable and fair provision foi a divorced 
woman plus maintenance for the iddat jieriod, all to be 
paid to her mdun the iddat period’ 

Whv this circuitous and obsrure language in a statute 
meant to be interpreted by a magistrate, maybe in a 
small town’ If the true intention of the framers of the 
Bill was that the divorced Muslim woman should have, in 
addiumi to the maintenance fm- the iddat jienod, also a 
reaaonalde and fair provision, then, surely, this was all 
that the Supreme Coun had held in Shah Bano's case So 
what was ^1 the fuss about’ 

It has been lud down in a well known svork on 
accountancy, by Wdliam Pickles (3rd Edition, p 1K4) 
that provision means the amount set aside out of profits 
and other surpluses to provide for any known habiluv of 
which the amount cannot be determined with subst an 
Ual accuracy This new has been adopted by the 
Supreme Court in the Metal Box Company case (AIR 
1969 SC 612) So it would be proper for a magistrate 
exercising jurisdiction under the Art to err on the higher 
side when fixing a reasonable and fair provision for a 
divorced Muslim woman This mav induce the husband 
to agree to have the case determined for maintenance 
under the old Section 125 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code in a fit case This he can do under Section of the 
. Act But would It not have been simpler in the first place 
*' t not to have passed this Bill’ One should mention here 
that the entire exercise seems to have b^un with the 
alleged hurt of certain Muslims over certain remarks by 
the Buprenie Court in the Shah Bano case It is not clear 
how t!to Act will remedy that hurt 
Theteritiaanaof Use Judgment are, first, that It msuie 
daragacosy refarances to the Fiophet id Islam and, 
•aomd, that ft went bsyond la terms of reference I 
aflsm tsilh that ennoism. The nderance to die Piopfaet 
waa ann eoa w a i y ami aa^alled fesr. I do aot donk lir 
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Chandrachud’s sincentv He was merely trying to say 
that women had been maltreated through the ages He 
was misinformed about the Ptophet The Prophet was 
one individual in the history of mankind who has done 
most foi the rights of women It is unfortunate that such 
remarks should be made about him Ttie onlv fustifica 
tions for Mr Chandiachud are the behaviour and utter 
antes of the Muslim Personal Law Board—a bunch of 
unredeemed male chauvinists Hiev are falsifiers of the 
Koran and are obscuraniists besides 1 have no doubt 
that the Supreme Court will revise itsopmion about the 
Prophet on a proper occasion The wi^s used bv Mr 
Asoke Sen in the Lok Sabha. mentioned eaiher, were 
more offensive than those used by the Supreme Court 
But why blame Mr Sen ’ After all it is ou, osvn Maulanas 
who are responsible for misguiding faun Their actions 
speak louder than their words Mr Sen ml) also learn 
lietter in time 


Why the BW? 


This brings us to the question that perhaps arose fust 
in everybody s mind why was this Bill brought forward 
and passed at all’ Was it simply to segregate the Muslim 
women frenn others^ Was it to insuli the Supieme Court? 
Was It to show up Islam in a bad light’ Was it tust male 
chauvinism to torture and tiaiass the most oppiessed 
and unfortunate section of society’ Was it to diive the 
Muslim mtelligentsia out of the fold of Islam and thus to 
weaken the Muslim coromutiity <* 

All one can say at present is that some MaLhiaselli 
seems to have mastemundetl this enure opet ition That 
master-aiind is not a friend of Islam, of the Muslims or of 
the Muslim women Still less is he a friend of the 
Republic of India The act that pieceded the Bill ot 
recmgmtton of the so^Ued Muslim Personal Law Board 
as a college of cardinals for the Indian Muslims, is nor 
only against Islam but is also the most flagrant exercise 
of powar>druiik autocracy since Calmila maudled In 
ettatus,* his favounui! horse, as Governor of Rome The 
MwiUm tntelligacitsia who have omosed dus Act will 
ootttmua fheir amiggla against this illegitimate papacy 
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Calcutta is, and 
will for ever 
remain, a city 
that freely 
welcomes one 
and all, though 
the civic 
facilities fail far 
.short of its 
generosity and 
hospitality...If 
“Calcutta is 
dying” you can 
imagine what is 
happening to 
India 
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Calcutta: Of Civic Facilities 
and Generosity 


T he city is looking up. Roads, submerged 
for years to make the underground 
railway, are getting a repair and a wide 
smile. The Metro Rail, that wonder of 
modem technology and human persever¬ 
ance, is on, at least in part. Load-shedding is 
within the range of tolerance. Prospects are 
somewhat bri^ter for the city. Nightmares 
of endless processions have receded in 
memory. 

The municipal corporation has just 
announced a plan to set up ten polytechnics 
in the city. It is a step in the right Erection. 
The city and the state have an endemic 
problem: largescale unemployment among 
the educated, serious over-crowding in col¬ 
leges, numerous job-seekers with worthless 
degrees, while an acute shortage of skilled 
persons like carpenters, electricians and 
plumbers persists. Arrangements for voca¬ 
tional training, no doubt, need expansion. 
But there is possibly a catch here. 

Remember what happened in Manila in 
1963. The newly-elected mayor implemented 
an election promise to provide free educa¬ 
tion to genuine city-dwellers, while non¬ 
residents were to be dissuaded by a large 
fee. The result was predictable: widespread 
corruption, migration to the city, and, of 
course, a steep rise in city school enrolment. 
Or, take Nairobi in 1964. The Government of 
Kenya, with a view to reduce unemployment 
in Nairobi, persuaded the industries there 
to, inter alia, increase their employment by 
15 per cent. The possibility of new jobs 
induced migration from rural hinterland and 
the ranks of urban unemployment swelled. 

To strike a balance between augmentation 
in a city’s amenities and infrastructure, and 
the growth of demand placed upon them, is a 
very delicate task. Jakarta, the capital of 
Indonesia, tried in 1970 a drastic policy of 
prohibiting the entry of migrants, with the 
none-too-surprising consequence: a tiny de¬ 
gree of success, but a heavy dose of corrup¬ 
tion. 

There are several other ways. Rio de 
Janeiro, Dakar, and Lima, for instance, have 
sot^t to slow the growth of large cities by 
building, some distance away from them, 
dormitory towns, industrial parks and even 
satellite cities complete with both housing 
and industry. The third method of relieving 
congestion in metrqpolitan cities is to locate 
industry and spin-off job opportunities in 
other smaller cities, and to dir«:t urban 
workers and new migrants to those so-called 
industrial growth p^s. Venesuela and the 
Republic of Korea have tried it with a 
measure of achievement. 


C alcutta is, and will for ever remain, a city 
that freely welcomes one and all, though 
the civic facilities fall far short of its gener¬ 
osity and hospitality. Calcutta is a city of 
India. If “Calcutta is dying” you can imagine 
what is happening to India. 

If you are a central government servant 
you probably get a city compensatory allo¬ 
wance (CCA) for being posted in Calcutta. 
Why doesn’t the government give a non-city 
compensatory allowance for assignments 
outside cities? Taking all linkages together, 
an affluent family in Calcutta requires the 
services of so many hands that four or five 
other families are spawned by it: tailor, 
laundryman, maid-servant, barber, and the 
like. Dispersal of one such family from the 
city would relieve congestion more than 
proportionately. On this ground alone the 
case for a non-city compensatory allowance 
is, indeed, quite strong. The Government of 
India may kindly note. i 

We hear that a master plan is being drawn 
up to develop a vast metropolitan network, 
centred at Calcutta, enveloping several sub¬ 
urban municipalities, so that in course of 
time this city will grow up into a sprawling 
conglomerate of adjacent multiple urban 
complexes. The suburban towns around Cal¬ 
cutta urgently call for revitalisation mea¬ 
sures, no doubt. 

Calcutta is a prune city of India; people 
from all over the country are attracted to it, 
specially from the eastern part of India. 
Plans for Calcutta’s regeneration must be 
linked up with that of the whole of eastern 
India in particular. Hie incessant flow of 
migration to this city will swamp all the 
fruits of turban renewal unless it is inter¬ 
dicted at several points on the way. Calcutta 
needs protective belts in the shape of a 
series of towns and cities located in an 
expanding system of concentric circles, with 
convenient inter-connections among them¬ 
selves as much as with Calcutta. Fai^iiy for 
movement along the circumference is as 
important as that across the radius of the"'’ 
cirdes. Any one of these towns and cities 
cannot possibly match Calcutta in terms of 
offering all the advantages in one place; « 
good school, college, hospital, theatre, re¬ 
search centre, and the like. But a group 
consisting of every three or four of them, 
among themselves, should have civic re¬ 
sources that can rival with Calcutta's. A few 
isolated growdi poles, or several industrial 
estates, or a few satellite towns, or a giant 
urban conglomerate, cannot sucowd in sav¬ 
ing Calcutta from “thring”. Calcutta has to 
run fast to suy at the same place. 

1, 1 11,ii i , 1,1 
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Cool, ren^shing breezes; 
bustling, happy cities; serene 
hamlets; green walks; bubbling, 
mountain streams; snow capped 
mountains; boating; golf; riding; 
trekking; peaceful ashrams— 
eveiything you wanted from a 
summer holiday—the U.P. hills 
offer you. 
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You can choose your activity and stick to it Or, you can go for ttK vanety the U Jr. hills 
offer you—or Just go window gating. And meeting old friends from the |jMns.Cinenias 
and restaurants abound in the bigger places. But the many smaller places haw their own 
chamu—Lohaghat Champawat Pithoramirh, Oiowlioil. Dak Pathar, Dfianauiti and 
Chamba. All quaint and qidet and beauwul. 

Also, ail easily reached. ISut book ahead to avoid disappointments when you get there. 
Write to U.P. Tourism fr>r a specific destination folder. Ck* call on us and let us specify 
where you and your femtly deserve to be. You haven't forgotten the heat of summer, have 
7 

U.P. Tourism 

3. riant Kbhoie Road Uicknow UJ*. Phones: 45252.45555 

Also In Ahmedabad (Phone: 464310), Bombay, Calcutta (Phone: 227855), Chandgarh (Phone: 

41640), Madras (Phone: 479726), New Delhi (Phone: 322251) 

or Qarfnml Mandal Vikas Nigam Ud. 74/1 RiOpur Road. Dehradun Phone: 26817. 

Kamaon Mandal Vikas Mgaai Ud. Sachivalaya Bhavan, Nainital Phone: 
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Lef8 face it 

Safari is not a showpiece. 

It’s the luggage that roughs it out Anywhere. 



No matter how you travel, where and how often, Safari endures the worst conditions 
That’s the honest truth 

That's why we put so much into this luggage The streamlined look, the sleek contours, 
the smooth finish are routine for our fanatical craftsmen 

Now consider the raw stamina of Safari Made of the toughest matenal in an ultra 
modern plant, Safan endures shocks, rough handling, the pressure of other luggage 
on top of It, jerky take offs and turbulent landings It never gets rattled by anything, 
anywhere 

Safari It survives 



The luggage that knows its business. 
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Why are Indian Sportsmen Unfit? 


There is littJe stress on physical conditioning and specialised exercises 


I n terms of skiU, Indians compare 
favourably with the rest of the 
world in many sports disciplines. 
But, apart from hockey and li¬ 
mited-overs cricket—which, in itself, 
is a limited game—they are nowhere 
near being world beaters in any. And 
if there is any single reason for this it 
is the physical state of our players. 
Time and again, one has to b^ with 
the sorry spectacle of Indians huffing 
and puffing through a match, desper¬ 
ately waiting for the end of what, 
midway through, becomes an excru- 
ciatin^y painfiil exercise. 

There are sports councils in almost 
every state, a Sports Authority of 
India (S^), the SNIPES teard and 
the NSNIS^ll under the Indian 
Olympic Association—to strive for 
the development of sport in India. 
But the efforts of aU these orgmisa- 
tions, individually and collectively', 
have failed to produce a single, su- 
perfit sportsman. All through the 
years, they have been training 
youngsters and mature athletes, im¬ 
parting sporting skills and explain¬ 
ing the intricacies of individual 
games. But they have consistently 
failed to mould a strong player cap¬ 
able of withstanding the physical 
pressures of international competi¬ 
tion. 

“Catch ’em young” is an entirely 
overused and misconceived program¬ 
me in this country. It started with the 
different sports bodies rushing 
through preliminary selections and 
putting together msdteshift junior or 
sub-junior sides. When they went 
through the motions of training 
camps for these boys and girls, they 
felt they had achieved a great deal. 

What, in fact, has been happening 
to the youngsters is even worse than 
their former state of neglect. A lot of 
ballyhoo accompanies each of these 
ventures—whether it is an interna¬ 
tional sub-junior fotball competition 
' or the mere training of young cricke- 
'iers by the likes of Blshen Singh 
Bedi. The boys are chosen after a 
supposedly nation-wide talent hunt 
and put through their paces for upto 
duree nonitas at a time. Throughout 
this diirationi the youngsters are ^o- 
fidad good food and lodging, liugr 
have bra training and ]^ytd^ exer- 
cfM sasaims aad are taught die 


basics of the game. 

But once the camp is over, or a 
tournament ends, these youngsters 
find themselves at a loose end. They 
go back home, in some cases to very 
poor parents who can neither pro¬ 
vide the food supplied at the camp 
nor the expert guidance the youngs¬ 
ters had been receiving. Soon, all the 
good accured at the camp is undone 
and the youngsters are back to 
square one: ill-fed and uncared for. 
Even if they get a modicum of recog¬ 
nition, the opportunities of playing 
are limited to dubs that have no time 


for “wasteful” expenditure on diet 
and discipline. 

Realising that this was a largely 
futile exercise. SAI embarked on an 


ambitious project of opening sports 
sdiools around the country to take 
care of the education as well as the 


sporting talent of boys and girls in 





selected disdplines. This is a laud¬ 
able move, considering the wilder¬ 
ness that sport is in, today. But even, 
if these schools succed in helping 
overcome the economic hurdles 
faced by most aspiring sportsmen in 
this country—and also nurture ttilent 
to the fullest extent—they will not be 
able to turn out full-blooded work¬ 
horses that are absolutely necessary 
in today’s tough competitive world. 

By the time these youngsters ma¬ 
ture, most of them wiU be considered 


good enough to represent the coun 
try in their respective disciplines. 
And they will surely be called to 
various training sessions, where con¬ 
ditioning camps could edso be held. 
Here, attempts would be made to 
build the stamina of players. 

The best means of building stami 
na is running. But the method of 
running and the recovery time de- 






SUNDAY SPORTS 


pends on the game one is {daying. In 
footiMll, for example, the modem 
trend where almost everyone is in 
constant motion, each one gets some 
amount of recovery time. In tennis, 
however, stamina and mobiliQr on 
court detemunes the winner (rf a 
long match—provided the rivals are 
of the same class. Long runs are ideal 
for building stamina, but it is hnpm'- 
tant to set an ideal time fm: complet¬ 
ing a specific distance. 

A super-fit tennis playw will run a 
mile in six-and-a-half minutes. But 
that is merely the beginning of his 
conditioning.A tennis playi^s car¬ 
diovascular strength and etticiency 
has to be judged on his staying power 
on court. He gets a breathing time of 
30 seconds between serves and 90 
seconds after two games. His special¬ 
ised exercises would consist it run¬ 
ning, folowed by a 30-second gap, 
then push-ups, another 30-second 
gap and then a period of running. 
Some players recover after 10 
seconds, some after 12. The work¬ 
load should be such that the player 
recovers after 10 seconds flat. Other¬ 
wise, his stamina during a kmg nutch 
will gradually eMr an<C by die third 
set, he will have lost it—and the 
match. 

Despite the talent of individual 
players in this country, there is little 
knowledge of fitness tevels and work 
loads. By the dme the idayers ma¬ 
ture, it is usually too late for dimn to 
embark on a new phyucal prog¬ 
ramme. 

Physical fitness programmes 
abro^ are started very early in die 


lives of QXHrtsmen, thou(^ there are 
diHerent age-levels forttifferem di»- 
dpitoes. With today's various sub- 
junior tournaments, boys aiid girls 
start on the long road to staauna- 
buildtog at the age id seven or eight. 
But, at diat stage, die prograiiiiim is 
designed in such a way that strength 
and stamina are provided trough 
pleasureable exercises. The injection 
d fun is intended to tdce the bmre- 
dom out of the diore, tiiou^ even at 
that 8%e, it is repeatedly impressed 
on the children that exerdses form 
tlm key to success. 

Almost aU coaches in charge of 
Indian squads—from die sub-junior 
to the senior—have, at some time or 
other, been sent abroad for ootifi- 
cate courses. They realise the import¬ 
ance of specialised ph 3 is^ training, 
but they do not exerdse it at the 
sub-junior and junior levds. Coaches 
in India take charge of both training 
procedures and physical exerdses. In 
most countries, the latter aspect is i 
entrusted to specialised trainers, hi 
India, it is a cmnbination of ignor¬ 
ance of i^cials and the fear of 
coaches that they would lose their 
control over the squad that results in 
the petfunctoiy treatment of the 
physical conditioning aspect of 
training. 

N utrition is another aspect titat is 
almost totally ignored in this 
country. Even when a child is in the 
womb, a doctor prescribes good fbod | 
for the mother so that the child is ; 
born healtiiy. It is from this stage j 
itself that Indians suffer. Nutrition is I 



a facmr for the developmeiit of 9 
player. Bat, in India, even if the 
oxcrect diet is prescribed for a 
roiwhiBg ampi pliq wtis get back to 
inadequate or incorrect food at 
hame. 

Even old player^ vdio have estab¬ 
lished themselves in timir respective 
fields, tend to ignore the niitritioiud 
aspects as they concentrate on die 
pleasure value food. This certainly 
contributes to their lack of fitne^ 
For each game, there are omtmn 
areas of tiie body that need addition¬ 
al reinforcement. Special foods are, 
therefore, absolutely necessary. 

Adequate food does not necesarily 
mean an expmisive menu. For exun- 
pie, potatoes are more costly than 
sweet potatoes. While most players 
gorge themselves on the former, the 
'latter yields more cmhohydrates. 
And sweet potatoes are less expen¬ 
sive. A sportsman can, thus, plan out 
a diet of 4000calories without having 
to spend too heavily on it But at the 
outset, he has to be educated on the 
food ^ue of all items. 

Body-building, eneigy-producing 
and prmective foods have to be plan¬ 
ned aacording to the needs of a 
pt^cttlar pei^. Body-building pro¬ 
teins dio^d be pariced into off¬ 
season programmes. At training ses¬ 
sions, csurbohydrates will have to be 
increased ah^ with proteins. In a 
pre4:ournament session, it is essen¬ 
tial that there is a carbohydrate 
build-up. Carbohydrates are loaded 
to counter the loss during play. A 
player would then have to revert to 
li^t boiled food, so that it is easily 
digested and does not strain foe 
digestive system. Protective foods* 
lilro fats are prescribed to act as 
buffers for foe loss id energy. 

Former player and diphuna holder 
in ^rts medicine and sports physio¬ 
therapy, Aparesh Roy, says; “I find 
faulty food habits at foe root id 
players' lack of stamina. CIuIh pro¬ 
vide food for players qfter each train¬ 
ing session, but they don't set guide¬ 
line for food to be taken during the 
rest of the day. This ignorance not 
only prevents players focun realising 
their full poteiui^ foey sidfer from 
complications in later life.” 

In the Indian set-up, if any indi¬ 
vidual other than a manager 
coach is allowed to qecompaay a'^ 
team, it is a doctor, Ito a genmttl 
physkian serves no ofoer purpMe 
than to treat minor injuries. For 
anyfoing serious, be caasults speckd- 
ists. This job can be d<^ eqtM!i%. 
well by a apart 

Again, a docW «oi^ ,n^;pdi^hl^ 
piligr M ride ink ;fop: mmsdnob 'pf, 
ihJ'wi- At - ■ 



en of different dudpUnes need 
diCtarent enrdaes. Even in the same 
*dl« C ip Kn e. plaqrers perfonning dife- 
rent nmetions require different'exer- 

A plasrer Ium to regulate liis life- 
Ctple if he ia to atretdi Ua pbving 
career. Mura than the tjpe irf food he 
has, it k importimt dwt he eats on 
fhnk Top pre f eaa i o n a ls the worid 
over do not ignore dds vital aapea of 
life. Another factor is the sett^ up 
of a rigid schedule for rest and 
recuperation. Otherwise, not only 
will a plsqrer cease to be in peak 
condition, he will become injury- 
prone. 

Today^s world of sport makes it 
iamrative dut teams and phqrers ia 
inmvidual qmrts engage a idiysio- 
dun^fMst fainiliar with the paiticttlar 
discipline. The physio-therapist 
should be an expert at mass^ and 
nsust have a general knowledge of 
physio-therapy and spwts medicine. 
Thme is a difference between a 
general and a sports physio¬ 
therapist. This IS best illustrat<^ by 
the lowing example. Tim treat¬ 
ment of a leg-injury to a layman and 
an athlete be the same, but a 
I sportsman will have to keep exerds- 
/'ing all his otfam' limbs even as the 
* injury heals. He has to maintain a far 
greater degree of fitness than an 
ordinary atiami, who feels he is in 
great shape if he can walk to ofhee. 

In India, a player is usimlly asked 
to resume practice immediately after 
he is inoclaimed fit by his doctor. But 
if he has not been exercising his 
other limbs in hospital, he would he 
in no cooditioQ to resume practice 
munediately This is where the role 
of the sports {diysio-thmapist is im¬ 
portant. 

A physio-therapist on the i^uad 
Mcould help a coach in Ins duties. A 
pl^er will usually hide the fact of a 
minor injury from his coach, so that 
he can condnue playing. But he will 
certainly confide in die physio- 
thenpi^ because be needs relief 
frem pain,, however minor. If diis is 
hotettendedto, the player and the 
asam will ulthnately suto. A physio- 
Aerapist could elm watch playen to 
aae iniich muscles are used more 
'^ipidlvidiial pleyen. For eaample, a 

scar wingm relies mainly on qpeexl, 
V Ids haautring muscles are in con- 
stmit stress. For him die streugdien- 
Hg of those muscles are of utmost 


Another an^t of preparadon 
ignoepd in buju k the ‘^rum-down” 
preceidase^ Before a match, a‘Sranu- 
itp* Mneiao is a must. But wanning 
doom it eqvnBty hnportantt to allow 





Anothar 


AparamBsyutt Btniard Tbaawi^mM 


tired and used muscles n> relax gra¬ 
dually, so that they are not knotted 
thren^ excess stress. 

A physifrdierapist is also needed 
to administer first-aid during a 
matdi injury and, at the same time, 
to determine whether further action 
would aggravate the mj^. During a 
matdi, a player’s body is warm and, 
coupled with his psychological 
modvation, he will not realise the 
seriousness of the injury. A physio¬ 
therapist’s role is so important that 
in some countries, he sits with the 
selectors to give his opinkm on the 
fitness level ot players. 

A (diysio-diaaput can nudee or 
mar a team’s perfotmance, eqmdaBy 
on a protracted tour. The Indian 
cricket team, ennendy in England, 
did not take such a perstm along. 
Manager Raj Singh fdt it was too 
opmistve to do so and thmi be¬ 
moaned the fact that experts in Eng¬ 
land charged too much. If he bed 
taken a pliytio-dierapist with the 
team, India would not have fared as 
badly as it did in the second mctdi of 
the Texaco series eiperiaHyintwld- 
ing. It was clear tm the phyers 
lacked concentiatkm of the level 
necessary for such a match. A good 
idiysio-^erapist could have utuked 
the oneday rest b e t wee n die two 
mao±es to effect cnmi^tete recovery 
of the players from the stress of the 
first match. 

In India, there is unddukiag to- 
lieace on exercise, witliout atqr atten¬ 
tion to details of indhridnal require¬ 
ments. Once each ]^aiyer*s special 
needs ate located, ms performance 
can toqprove dnmaiioally. Hus is 
«dM» Apansh Rey and his tribe 


Irilhh phydothcrapln^aai (rlpniAwriintl 


come in. Strangely, Roy was em¬ 
ployed by Kallkbiw’s West Indians 
to look after the team in Calcutta and 
Jamshedpur, but it was not until the 
1982 Auad that his talent was recog¬ 
nised. Thereafter, Clric Milovan 
asked him to travel widi the Indian 
football team to Saudi Arabia, 
Malaysia, Sinnptve and China. But 
ever since liukmm left, the Indian 
football team suddenly did not need 
a physio>thep«pist, The fact that he is 
oue of the few sports medidne 
and pfaysio-thmnqiy expartsin India 
vdio is also a very good masseur 
seems to have gone against him. A 
masseur is still looked down on in 
this country. 

But all tennis players who play on 
foreign dreoits, recognise the need 
of Slid a person. A fmmder-member 
of the Indian Association of Sports 
Medidne, Roy is a well-to-do bank 
officer who is in this only because of 
his love for sport. Vijay Amritraj has 
always sought him out for exocise on 
his Indian stints. 

It is time Indian sports officials 
realised the necessity ofplanningfor 
total fitnesa—wfakh is a combinatUm 
of strength, samina, anduraace, flex- 
ilnlia, bahuice and co-mdination of 
musew. These can be achieved only 
throui^ education, especially at the 
juiuor tevel, and die supervision of 
competent physio-therapists. The 
^sical, mennl and mo^ fitnesss 
of players are of equal, if not more, 
importance than skill and aptitude, 
dniy when Indian sportsmen realise 
and act on this will they be ride to 
match the best in the worid. 


m; 





ON RECORD 


KAMLAPATI TRIPATHI’S LETTER TO RAIIV GANDHI 


1 Have Been Reduced to the 
1 Status of a Funcftis OffScw 


On 28 May, Kamlapati Tripathi, the 
working president of the Congress(I), 
expressed his anger at the fact that 
someone had stolen a copy of his 10-page letter (which 
he had written to Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi on 22 
April criticising him for his "inept handling of party 
matters”) and released it to the press.. In the letter, 
which created rumblings in party circles, Mr Tripathi 
mentioned that he was aggrieved that he had been 
reduced to the status of a "functus officio”. The next 
day, 29 May, the Congress high command held discus¬ 
sions on what action could be taken against those 
involved in"anti-party activities”following the disclo¬ 
sure of Mr TripathVs letter, which, according to Arjun 
Sin^, the AJCC(I) vice-president, amounted to an'^act of 
ittdisciplintT-. On 30 May, the AICC(I) general secretary, 
T. Anjiah, came out strongly against the octogenarian 
leader. He felt that if Mr Tripathi was so conscientious, 
he should have resigned on moral grounds. At the time 
of going to press, it is yet to be seen what disciplinary 
action will be taken against Mr Tripathi. We publish the 
full text of Kamlapati Tripathi’s letter to Rajiv Gandhi. 


My Dear Rajivji, 

1 am writing this note with the hope that you wiU take it 
in the right spirit. This is not written out of anger or 
frustration, but out of the agony of an old Congressman 
who spent more than six>and-a-half decades of his life in 
the service of this nation, under the flag of this great 
organisation. After spending so many years in the 
service of this organisation, I cannot, but feel sad at the 
present state of affairs. You will recall that in the 
shadow of the greatest national tragedy of recent times, 
you were chosen by the Congress(l) Parliamentary 
Board, to lead the party in Parliament. The Congress(I) 
Parliamentary Board recommended to the President to 
appoint you as the Prime Minister after the assassina¬ 
tion of Indiraji. The decision of the Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Board was overwhelmingly endorsed by the Con- 
gre$s(I) pai^ in Parliament at its meeting under my 
chairmanship. After a few days the Congress(I) working 
committee met under my chairmanship and elected you 
as the Congre$s(I) president, unanimously. All these 
steps were taken by the party with the hope and 
expectation that, jmu being the heir of Indiraji and 
N^u family, would foe in a position to lead the party 
not only to electoral victo^ but also to pilot this ^at 
organisation in a very critical situation of our national 
life. In short, nobody in the party raised any question 
about the decision of the party leaders to vest in you all 
the powers and authority of both the goyernment and 
the organisation. 

But, unfortunately, the same state of affairs does not 
prevail any longer. Not only are the conunon Congress¬ 
men and women punleid and bewildered at the rapid 
disintegration of the party, at all levels, but they (ue 


shocked at the casual, ad hoc and inept handling of the 
party matters by you and your so-called operators. 

Indiraji appoint^ me as the working president and 
delegated her authority to me so that a large number of 
organisational work was disposed of by me, and the 
Congressmen knew that they can approach me when the 
Prime Minister does not have much time to discuss in 
detail. Functioning of the organisation was going on 
smoothly. Op 19th January, 1986, when you appointed 
Shri Arjun Singh as vice-president and also announced 
several new names of general secretaries, you had 
categorically stated in your press conference that they 
would all function under my guidance and direction. But 
office-bearers are appointed and replaced, PCCs are 
dissolved and reconstituted, cells are origanised and 
re-organised, posts are created and abolished in the 
organisation, and I am consulted nowhere. 1 read these 
developments only in the newspapers. When press 
people put me questions, my embarrassment only in- 
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^«ases. Since your assumption of office as president, 
you have completeiy made me functus-officio. Is there 
any need of my continuing in this ornamental iwst? 1 
have already written to you in this matter earlier. 

Looking at the electoral performance of the party in 
the last 16 months, a Congress worker simply wonders 
where the party is going? If you simply look at the score 
board of our electoral victory, you will notice that our 
performance curve is going down steadily. In the elec¬ 
tion to the Lok Sabha held in December 1984, we won 
more than 80 seats out of every 100 seats we contested. 
And in less than 36S days on 16th December 1985, our 
performance came down to 20 seats in Assam. Perform¬ 
ance in the by-elections was no better. In March 1985 
when 11 states went to polls, we were shocked to find 
that in Maharashtra and Rajasthan, we narrowly 
escaped defeat, in Sikkim, Andhra Pradesh and Karnata¬ 
ka we were routed, in Uttar Pradesh our strength was 
reduced. In Bihar we maintained status quo and only in 
Orissa, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh we improved our 
position. I do not know whether you analysed the causes 
of this poor performance of the party just after two 
months of the landslide victory in the Lok Sabha polls. 
Contrary to this picture, in 1980, after six months of the 
Lok Sabha poll, our party improved its position in the 
state Assembly elections in all states except only in one 
state, that is Tamil Nadu. What are the reasons of this 
reverse in results? To my mind the unhealthy role 
played by your so<alled advisers in selecting the 
candidates was primarily responsible for this, ^tab- 
lished leadership in the states and local area was totally 
neglected. Even while making selection for 425 candi¬ 
dates for the Uttar Pradesh Assembly, no effort was 
made to consult me, at any stage, although I was all 
along available in Delhi. 

The so-called information .sheet very often produced 
by one of your aides as authentic IB report, influenced 
your mind, and as a result a large numW of deserving 
candidates were denied party nomination on the so- 
called “bad image” report and consequently the party 
suffered heavily in the election. In addition to this, your 
confession in Assam, in a public meeting, and the 
subsequent change of candidates, not only demoralised 
the party candidates, but posed a serious doubt among 
the electorate when the party’s supreme authority 
himself confesses publicly that his nominees are not 
good, why should they vote for such a party. Can we 
expect after this announcement that people will vote for 
us? 

A thesis propagated by one of your cabinet colleagues 
is that though the Congress was defeated in Punjab, 
democracy won. The implication of this thesis is quite 
clear—victory of the Congress means negation of demo¬ 
cracy. Can there be anything more preposterous than 
this? What a compliment to an organisation in its 
centenary year from a distinguished cabinet colleague of 
yoursi 

However, this is not the end of the story. Congressmen 
and women assembled in hundreds and thousands at the 
^abourne stadium on the 29th December, 1985, were 
^hast to learn from the presidential remark about their 
v^anisation as being taken over by “power brokers" 
and converting the “social revolution” into a “feudal 
oligarchy ”. Whom did you mean as “power brokers”? 
Did you mean those persons who simply because of the 
proximity to you are enjoying both administrative and 
organisational power? Did you mean them as power 
brokm who did nothing in their whole life to strengthen, 
the organisation hut today are enjoying the fruits of the 
of tids great organisation? Congressmen and 
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women were happy when you promised to remove thete 
power brokers. But to their utter dismay they found that 
according to you power brokers are Pranab Mukberjee 
and Gundu Rao who were unceremoniously removed 
from the working committee. 

I ll is not the question of individuals, but whom you 
chose to di,spense with are the persons who stood by 
your mother and our leader in the most difficult time of 
our struggle, when many of your chosen associates wera 
either mere onlookers or left her like “rats leaving a 
sinking boat”. It is really unfortunate that your personal 
likes and dislikes have gone to such an extent that it is 
impo$,sible ro find any rationality in these acts. Even 
assuming that as Prime Minister and as president of the- 
organisation you have absolute right to choose your own 
team, but would that mean that in appointing party 
office-bearers the normal constitutional requirements 
would be thrown to the winds? Would you please tell me 
when Shri Arjun Singh was elected or nominated to the 
AlCC before he was appointed as vice-president of the 
organisation? Was it not obligatory on his pan to resign 
from the AlCC membership when he assumed jrffice as 
governor of Punjab? At what point of time between IStb 
of November and 19th of January was he elected to the 
AlCC or nominated by you tb the AlCC? The same lapses 
may be painted out in respect of a number of office¬ 
bearers. These are minor things, no doubt, but these 
clearly indicate your process of thinking. It seems th^t 
you have assumed all the power Unto yourself and you 
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need not Vcalre for petty formaBBes. The same hi^ 
handedness was expressed; v^en you unilaterally 
changed a Confess candidate in Assam though he was 
selected by the Congress Parliamentai^ Board under 
your chairmanship. 

Frequent changes in party and administrative offices 
have become a style of your functioning. Since 12th 
November, 1984 to 19th Janaury, 1986, you have 
appointed and removed as many as nine general secre¬ 
taries. In one key ministry the incumbents were changed 
five times during this period. The impression left by this 
musical-chair style is that you are not sure of the 
capabilities of the persons you select. You are not only 
making injustice to them but deliberately you are 
injecting uncertainties in the whole system. 

I n handling some of the difficult issues like problems in 
Punjab and Assam you have shown impatience and 
your measures have not only been causal and ad hoc, but. 
have aggravated the problems. First of all, I would-like 
to point out that there was no great hurry in arriving .at, 
these accords. People were prepared to give you monr 
time to understand... the implication^ of the issues in 
greater details. They were not in a hurry but it seems 
you were in great hurry. The accord which you signed 
with the late Longowal and which was publicised in the 
media with great fanfare could not solve the complex 
problem. Today, Punjab is back to square one, rather the 
situation is worse. The Golden Temple is under the 
control of the extremists, violence is going on unabated, 
migration of minorities to and from Punjab is taking 
place silently. In these circumstances a mere change cd 
the Governor, an occasional expression of concern, are 
not adequate to tackle the situation. By changing the 
Governor in the midst of a deteriorating situation, the 
government of India has assumed extra responsibility 
which should be discharged without any further delay. I 
do not know how you are going to restore normalcy in 
Punjab but perhaps you now realise that merely signing 
an accord is not enough to solve a complex problem. 

The party in Assam like that in Punjab not only 
suffered a humiliating defeat in the last election but also 
reached a stage of virtual liquidation. The man who rose 
to the occasion to face a very difficult situation has been 
left like a hot potato by you and there is no substitute for 
him to build it up again. But apart from the setback of 
the party, the accord has dangerous implications. By 
signing this accord, the government of India accepted 
the proposition, that in this country, apart from aliens, 
there may be a group of people who are citizens without 
voting rights. By conceding to the demands of the Assam 
agitators and by the subs^uent enactment, the govern¬ 
ment of India has subscribed to the proposition that a 
strong determined group with sufficient muscle power 
can change the constitutional right of an Indian to reside 
in any part of the country. 1 do not know whether your 
advisers pointed outto you the full political implications 
of these provisions of the accord. In this respect may I 
point out that in both these matters, decisions were 
taken, at the administrative levels and the party's 
support was taken for granted. These issues were never 
discussed either in the Congress working committee or 
in the Congress Parliamentary Board. When the accords 
were announced, the party had no option but to endorse 
the same. ^ 

I am not mentioning the lapses of the government in 
the economic field, as ydu have seen the reaction of the 
party members in resppet of the recent price hike of 
petroleum products. The impression given by the econo¬ 
mic policy makers, since last year’s Budget, is that this 
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government is primarily concerned with the welfare of 
the well-to-do sections of the society. The pro-poor 
stance of your mother’s policy is a story of the past 
though the party still theoretically stands committed to 
socialism. I know many economic pundits will come 
forward to challenge this contention and would try to 
establish that your model of economic growth would 
lead this country' to the 21st century. I agree with you 
that it is important to prepare this country for the 21st 
century, but the moot point is whether you would take 
the whole country to the 21st century or only a chosen 
few will enter into the coming century and miUions 
would be left not only in the 20th century but perhaps in 
the 19th century. 

This apprehension is justified from your list of priori¬ 
ties. When according to the government document-* 
Challenges of Education: A Policy PerspecfiVe—nearly 
two hundred thousand schools do not ^ye more than 
one teacher in the rural areas, youtdgMuty seems to 
have model schools at every district jHpT agreeing to 
the need for such schools, one wondjj^^hat shoiddbe 
our priority. All the so-called long-term policies pre¬ 
scribed by your colleagues in charge of economic 
ministries do not ensure steady growth of the economy;^ 
with social justice which is the core of our economic 1, 
planning. The resource constraints visible to fund the ’ 
plan, the serious balance of payment situation, rising 
prices, do not speak weU of the management of the 
economy. ' ; 

In view of these serious developments one expec^' 
that you would concentrate your energies in selviag: 
these national issues affecting bur life, biM unfoftittwte- 
ly, instead of doing that you are busy in ImiMilig'ltp yow. 
own coterie with the discredited persons 
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jrour mother at the most idjifficujt time of her political 
career. - < 


t have no malice against any individual, but when one 
inds that a large number of your appointees in the 
chbinet, gubernatorial posts, pany offices, are the same 
persons who not only deserted her but tried to persuade 
nse in leaving her company, the inevitable result is the 
all-round frustration among the Congressmen in the 
country. One should remember the strength of the 
Congress lies in its mass support and this support never 
comes from the drawing rooms of the elite but from the 
masses working in the field and the factory. 

Hie Congress is a mass organisation. Open and univer¬ 
sal membership to this organisation has sometimes been 
misused by a coterie. Here I am giving a classic example 
of such misuse in UP. Although 31st March, 1986, was 
Ae last date for enrolment of members, yet thousands of 
copies of membership forms and huge sums of money 
were distributed all over UP after the last date. Even as 
late as on the 12th of April within the UPCC office new 
members were being enrolled and large sums of money 
were being deposited. People belonging to Opposition 
parties like the Lok Dal, BJP and Janata have been 
enrolled as members. All this points to a ^and design of 
the “power brokers” to capture the organisation through 
a sham party election. I, therefore, strongly urge that a 
thorough inquiry be made (A) into the whole affair of 
enrolling bogus members and (B) the sources of huge 
sums of money which are flowing to finance the same.* 
.^’'unher. 1 would like to know what is the justification of 
changing five PCC presidents and reconstituting scores 
i«f district Congress committees once the organisational 
^ Elections are round the corner. Such ad hoc appoint¬ 
ments at this stage only serve to confirm the worst fears 
that organisational elections will be a mere meaningless 
ritual. 

My contention is that the Congress is rapidly losing its 
contact with the masses and you are surrounded by a 
number of sycophants who were not only “Indira bai¬ 
ters” but most of them were “Indira haters”. 

The message you conveyed by your actions in the last 
16 months indicate that those who were close to your 
mother are mostly untouchable to you. As 1 mentioned 
earlier, 1 have no malice against anyone nor have I 
anything to receive from anybody. I am writing this only 
to express the feelings of hundreds and thousands of 
Congressmen and women who love this organisation as 
their second religion. I am sorry if my language is less 
dian polite and it hurts you. I have no intention of 
hurting you. My relation to your family goes back to the 
Twenties. I took the pledge of serving my motherland 
under the guidance of your great grandfather Shri 
MotUalji and since then I have identified myself with 
your family through generations. You are so dear to me 
and 1 wish you only success. My loyalty to your family is 
not out of a respect for the office, as.I frequently said to 
your mother and I am reiterating that I am not loyal to 
tlm Prime Minister but to Indiraj i. There is no lack of 
nodwill and affection to you but at the same time as an 
^erly Congressman, who has seen so much, 1 thought it 
^'ttld be my responstbili^ to tell you the truth and 
mike you aware of the pitfalls. 

1 ui^ upon you to save the Congress because if the 
Congress ts finished the great ideals of democracy, 
iociai^, secularism and nonalignment.alsocannot sur¬ 
vive .and the country will disintegrate. 

^ With, kind: regards, 

. YoMm:.«l|ioar^, 
vXMUipMi/Trijpatfli' 



OIMiTZ MOVEMENT - THE 
HEAiT OP A QUAiTC OOCK 

Beautiful cabinet dial and hands of 
a quartz clock please your eyes and 
speak of your high taste But 
accurate and reliable time-keeping 
depends on the superior technology 
that goes into the making of a good 
quality quartz clock movement- 
tike the COPUfUD QUARTZ CltXK 
MOVEMENT. 

COPUfUD-VOUlt GUARANTEE 
OF INTERNATIONAL OUALnv 

CCMNWJD QUARTZ CLOCK MOVE¬ 
MENTS are manufactured m India 
under licence from HENHART 
GmbH, West Germany. Stria quality 
control and testing on the most 
advanced equipments ensure split- 
second aauracy of every COPWUO 
QUARTZ MOVEMENT. 


EXPORPNG EC8(-THArS THE 
DIFFERENCE! 

COPWUO's tech¬ 
nology and manu- 
faaurmg facilities 
are equal to the 
highest international standards. 
COPWUO makes their own ECBs 
and exports this vital conwonent— 
Etearonic Circuit Block (ECB|—to 
West Germany , proof of 
COPWUO's technological super- 
ion^ in the quartz industry In India. 

ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE 

COPWUO MOVEMENTS are gua¬ 
ranteed for one year by COPWUO. 
They are accurate, rellaoieand work 
for over 12 months on a single pen 
cell. They are available at all leading 
clock dealers aH over India. 



Next time you buy a dock, buy one with the 
COPWUO OUARU CLOCK MOVEMENT. 
You win be happy you did so. 



NOW INTRODUCING 

COPWUO QUARTZ ALARM MOVEMENT! 




THE HEART OF THE QUARTZ CUXXS 
AW ALARM INDUSTRY IN mOiA 


’laui) GURU MWK wousriuAt csmte. ocsioim emss HtewAv gortgaon ki. toutM «oo 
RMCWn SWTS MS«r TUi ««»COroiN CAXI IVlTICMfTU 80M8AY4(loaM 
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BANKING 


Cash Crunch 


Branches in Bombay are reducing their liquidity to the 
bare minimum because of security hazards 


A sputi* of dannR dayljfiht robberies 
III ifctnt iminibs has seriously 
affetiecl operations ot Lommertial 
banks in Bombay. In tlie latest inci¬ 
dent on 22 Mav. a five-member aang 
(leciiinped with Rs 1.91 lakhs from 
tluj UaiilatnaRar Inanch of the Pun- 
pib National Bank at Borivli in north¬ 
east Bombay. One of them had a 
levolver and the rest earned knives. 
The robbers. speakiiiR Marathi and 
Hindi, asked the cashigr to hand over 
the money find then fled in a stolen 
car. Undei the present circumst¬ 
ances banks are incredsinRlv reluc¬ 
tant to keep in hand cash bevond 
their very minimum needs. As a 
result, some branches are findiiiR 
themselves unable tti honour routine 
transactions such as cash withdraw¬ 
als of, say, one or two lakh rupees. 

Transactions have been affected 
even in the city’s central business 
district at Nariman Point, where all 
the big banks have their branches. 
But though they are drawn to this 
place by the lure of big business, 
banks cannot entertain their influen¬ 


tial clients’ retiuests for withdrawal 
of large sums of money without prior 
notice. 

A recent incident that took place 
in the United Bank of India office at 
Nariman Point highlights the pre¬ 
dicament of banks after the recent 
robberies. It was just a coincidence 
that this happened on the day after 
the New Bank of India branch in 
distant Chembur was looted on 28 
April. A businessman wanted to with¬ 
draw Rs 2.80 lakhs in cash to dis¬ 
burse salaries to his staff. He could 
get delivery of this amount—by no 
means a very large sum—only after 
the bank brought the sum under 
armed escort all the way from the 
Reserve Bank. Evidently, UBI did 
not have that much money in hand to 
cater for its regular customer needs. 

In another case, the Bank of India 
was in a tight spot when it had to pay 
a customer Rs six lakhs. The BOI 
branch was not lucky like the UBI, 
for it drew a blank when it turned to 
its main office to procure the cash. 


The branch manager of BOI would 
have been exceedingly embarrassed 
had the adjacent Canara Bank office 
not come to his rescue, since it had 
the required cash to spare on 
loan. But the very next day Canara 
Bank ran short of cash and asked the 
BOI office next door to repay the 
loan which the latter, fortunately, 
could. 

The amount of cash that branches 
are nowadays being allowed to retain 
overnight does not run into a sizable 
figure in relation to their require¬ 
ments. When the Chembur branch of 
New Bank of India was robbed the 
thieves took all that there was on the 
counter and in the strong room, that 
is. Rs 5.91 lakhs. In fact, one of the 
three raiders even cross-checked 
with the cash register to ensure that 
he had looted all the available cash! 

It ail boils down (o the inability on 
the part of banks to ensure proper 
security measures. The banks in 
Bombay—and other parts of India as 
well—have reduced their guards to 
the status of doorkeepers, given that 
most of the large nationalised banks 
in Bombay have not cared to renew 
the fire-arms licences of their guards. 
Thus, bank guards are no better than 
scarecrows in the countryside. With¬ 
out valid licences, the guns in their 
hands are useless weapons which 
they cannot fire even to scare away 
the raiders. 

A Sp0elal Cornapondant 
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Monitoring 

Viewership 


Mediasearch,Pathfinders 
introduce meter-based TV 
audience measurement 

A dvertisers will soon be able to 
know whether they are getting 
adequate return on the lakhs of 
rupees they are coughing up for the 
advertisement of their products over 
Doordarshan’s national network. Till 
now, there has been no reliable 
method to measure the number of 
viewers and their demographic pro¬ 
file for the benefit of the advertisers 
who, needless to say, would be keen 
to get a feedback on who and how 
many are watching their prog¬ 
rammes. 

The answer to these problems is 
being offered by Mediasearch, the 
, specialist media research division of 
^“'^darketing and Research Group 
r.MARG), and Pathfinders, the mar¬ 
ket research division of Lintas India, 
who have joined hands to provide a 
meter-based TV audience measure¬ 
ment service which will fill this in¬ 
formation gap. The service will be 
i called the Indian National 1%' Audi¬ 
ence Measurement System (INTAM). 
The electronic meters of INTAM will 
be installed in selected houses in the 
four major metropolises as well as in 
several small towns where most of 
Doordarshan’s 150-odd transmitters 
have been commissioned. The ser¬ 
vice will be able to provide, for the 
first time, a comprehensive all-India 
audience index for each of the 
national network programmes. This 
information would be of great value 
since network advertising accounts 
for nearly three-fourths of the total 
TV advertising expenditure of the 
major advertisers. 

Says Tiloo Ahluwalia, chairman of 
MARG, “The annual recurring cost 
of the INTAM system will be just 
wer Rs 30 lakhs, servicing of the 
A /ital investment cost of about Rs 
1^ lakhs on the meters. We believe 
uut advertisers who spend more 
than Rs 50 lakhs on television would 
be the primary target group for IN¬ 
TAM. Even a marginal increase in 
their TV time buying efficiency 
wqtild make the service well worth 
! it* while for them. In fact, some 
{ t^jjor TV a<}v,ettisers have already 
aii^eed to consider imderwritihg tlm 



The Standard Chartered Rank at Bimihay: chuige of hanils? 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING . 

Uoyds Bids for Standard 
Chartered 


T he 60-day countdown has begun 
since early May to a possible 
takeover of the London-based Stan¬ 
dard Chartered Bank (SCB). The 
bidder is Britain's Lloyds Bank 
which burnt its fingers in the South 
American and Middle East markets 
and Stands to gain worldwide clour 
if it succeeds in its bid to take over 
Standard Chartered. Confirming 
the takeover move, SCB’s M.J. 
Richardson said that Lloyds made 
an offer to Standard Chartered 
“some months ago" and this offer 
was turned down as “untimely” by 
the directors of Standard Char¬ 
tered. According to the City Code 
on Takeovers and Mergers, London 
(rules governing substantial ac¬ 
quisitions), Lloyds had to then 
make a formal bid within. Z8 days 
which it did. Lloyds nqw mail 
an offer document to every SCB 
.shareholder explaining why they 
want to take over ,SCB and Uo)w it 
would help the shdriisttoldeir*., After , 
this the directors df .^iaadaird Char¬ 
tered would have tqthisir ■ 
views to the shareholders and try to 
persuade thent to; spRI^ Jiie pre- v 
sent mahagem«nd\''a»d'''a®d)i«.'‘ii.''tt»' 
retain controL'AVet'sfthh'' .''OThk^ ■■ 
However, if the shareholders vote 
for a takeover, then there is no¬ 
thing that the SCB direettwe dan do. 

Accmdiitg to repc^, tints' ini¬ 
tial offer of CSg fqr qaiili share 

(va]hiing the Char-. 

tered Was 

I „iir — 


said to be far too low. SCB’s shares 
have been trading at C(i.70. There is 
indeed more speculation that 
either Lloyds will increase its bid or 
that a third party will intervene 
with a higher offer. 

The fortunes of Standard Char¬ 
tered Bank in India, however, will 
“not be affected” even if the 
takeover bid succeeds. As . S.IV. 
Narayan Prasad Rao, assistant man¬ 
ager, international finance, mer¬ 
chant banking division of Standard 
Chartered, said, the takeover 
would not affect them substantial¬ 
ly. Lloyds would Stand to gain Ire- 
cause they have been trying to get a 
licence to open a branch in India 
without success. Ueyjis are not new 
to India and had operated with 
Griiidlays Bank till they sold out 
their interests and moved out. If 
they succeed in taking over SCB, 
then they would automatically get 
SCB’s 24 branches in India as part 
of the worldwide network of more 
than 2,000 offices in 60 countries in 
Africa, Middle East, Asia, Europe 
and Nonh America. The 

bank has just organised a loan of 
$28.72 miHioh for Reliance Indus- 
tties Limited. A significant aspect 
of this loan is the interest margin of 
four per cent over LIBOR (Uindon 
Inter Bank Offered Rate) which is 
the fine.st rate so far conceded to a 
private sector borrower in India in 
a syndicated Eurocurrency credit. 
o(0T0a$ 
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cost.” But what progress has 
made with its plans to introduce the 
meters? According to Mr Ahluwalia, 
“The decision to go ahead has been 
taken and some prototypes de^ 
veloped and tested. InstaOation of 
the meters in the sample households 
will take place by the end of this year 
and the service will be fully oper¬ 
ational by April 1987.” 

INTAM marks the culmination of 
over 12 months of exploration and 
development by Mediasearch for a 
meter-based system. It will incorpo¬ 
rate state-of-the-art technology and 
will be a major advancement, in 
terms of accuracy and feedback 
speed, over the older ‘recall’ and 
’diary’ methods which rely on mem¬ 
ory and meticulous filling up of data 
by the viewers throughout the view¬ 
ing time. 

INT.^ meters will be manufac¬ 
tured in India with "only some fore¬ 
ign components. There are three 
potential suppliers and a decision on 


WHITE COLLAR 



which supplier to select will be taken 
by September. I suppose it will be as 
Indian as many brands of TV sets in 
this country,” said Ahlumlia. 

The TV viewer chart shows that 
the number of viewers has been 
increasing in leaps and bounds every 
year. Every one per cent rise in 
public viewing is estimated to save 
roughly about Rs 90 lakhs for the 
advertisers. 

The electronic meters will have 
several panels of beepers, each panel 
for each member of the family. Every 
panel of switches will have beepers 
for a particular time slot of the 
viewing time. Whenever a member of 
the family switches on the TV set, he 
or she is required to switch off the 
beeper of that time slot from among 
the switches on his/her panel. The 
beeper will keep blinking to remind 
the person to switch it oK in case he 
or she forgets to do so. 

Suffltta Ctesh 


^Company Directors are an 
Uninspiring Lot’ 


T he story is told of a Harvard 
professor who was asked to iden¬ 
tify a close-to-real-life parallel of a 
company director. His laconic 
answer was: “Mushrooms.” When 
pressed to explain, he said; “They 
thrive best when they’re kept in the 
dark, watered frequently, and 
given good doses of manure.” This 
apocryphal anecdote serves to hi^- 
light several pertinent issues relat¬ 
ing to the real effectiveness of the 
corporate director. 

There is strong evidence that the 
effectiveness and influence of the 
corpus of company directors in in¬ 
digenous industry is inversely prop¬ 
ortional to its collective IQ. While 
there are individuals who are bril¬ 
liant strategists, motivators of men 
or whizkids with figures, the fact 
remains that a few swallows do not 
make a summer. For, how many 
from amongst this fraternity have 
emerged as respected moulders of 
public policy or as leaders of the 
nation’s intellectual movement in 
their own right? Persons like Pra- 
kash Tandon are as rare as the 
proverbial blue leaf on the ever¬ 
green tree. 

One reason why company direc¬ 
tors are by and large an uninspiring 
lot is that they have no set stan¬ 
dards of excellence to abide by, no 
professional codes to uphold and no 
enabling qualifications to join the 
board. The company law is wonder¬ 
fully vague not only when it comes 
to laying down standards of corpo¬ 
rate governance but also in thb 
matter of defining who a director is. 
Thus the definition of a director 
given in Section 2(13) of the Com¬ 
panies Act, 19S6,includes any per¬ 
son occupying the position of direc¬ 
tor “by whatever name called”. Not 
very helpful. The logical inference 
one can draw from the definition is 
that a person might be a director of 
a company for the purposes of the 
Companies Act though he might 
neither be named nor described as 
a director per se. 

Indeed, it is somewhat amaaing 
that directors have not found com¬ 
mon cause to be up in arms against 
some of the vagaries and inade¬ 


quacies of company law as it stands 
today. One, directors have no legal 
right to inspect company records 
other than “books and papers” re¬ 
lating to the accounts (vide Section 
209(4)). Two, under the existing 
law, directors have no right to in¬ 
spect the minutes book nor can 
they ask the company to furnish 
them with copiqs thereof as a mat¬ 
ter or right. Three, the Act does not 
make it imperative to confirm or 
approve the minutes of the last 
board meeting at the next one or, 
indeed, even bring before the meet¬ 
ing minutes of the last meeting. 
Four, Section 196 allows inspection 
of the minutes book of general 
meetings only by members (ie., 
shareholders) and says nothing ab¬ 
out directors’ rights. 

Is it not possible that those direc¬ 
tors who are in control of manage¬ 
ment might misuse their privilege 
and deny access to information on 
the part of other directors? Should 
not all directors on the board of a 
company have equal rights espe¬ 
cially in view of the fact that they 
have equal liabilities? 

In the UK, the Institute of Direc¬ 
tors is a forum whose voice is heard 
with respect. But in India, where 
collective bargaining is the name of 
the game and everyond from dhobis 
to crorepati industrialists have 
their representative bodies, it is 
quite incredible that directors have 
not come together on a common 
platform. What can explain this? 
Perhaps that this fraternity has a 
large chunk of unprofqssiunal con¬ 
stituents who lack well-defined 
objectives of their own beyond the 
obvious one of bolstering the bot¬ 
tom line. 

According to Prakash Tandop, a 
board ought to be like a constella- , 
tion of stars, each star perha^ of. ^ 
different magnitude but moving:) 
together with a common purpose 
across the firmament. But do our - 
directors want to be 
mushrooms, or like stars? TjMI, 
choice, as ShakOspeare said, , 
with themselves, , 
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DIVIDENDS , 


luWtt HicMon: Company hts prop- 
o$«d a dividend of ten p«r cent for 
; Ae yeer ended 31 peceraber, 1935. 
rdme 34i«ys Cetfieratton: Com* 
piny his propotud « dividend of 
n^e per cent <12.5 per cent) for the 
^hai'tnonth period ended 31 De* 
cDislibttri 1985. 

IndilMclnl Cable* (India): Company 
Afintaios dividend at Mx per cent 
f« the year ended 31 October* 


Jblda) Steel Tubea: Company hei 
Itbepped up dividend to 12 per cent 
(IMWh per cent) for'19^. ' ' 
Otce Leaning and Finance: Com¬ 
pany ha$ stepped op dividend to 18 
per cent, (ten per cent) for the year 
ended 3) March. 1986. 

Simon Carves India ltd: Company 
maintains dividend at ten per cent 
for the year ended 31 December, 
1985. 

Tranapek Industry: Company main¬ 
tains dividend at 15 per cent tor 
1985. 

Eiectrometal (India) Pvt Ltd: The 
rotating shield for sustained level 
of high overall productivity for 
198$ goes to this engineering con¬ 
cern of eastern ^India. The award 
wa» presented by AlEl. 


BUSlNESS/RNANCaE 


a Gbmai 


ISSUES 


,GGT Kaypee: Company will enter 
market on 9 June with a public 
issue of five lakh equity shares of 
fts ten each at a premium of Rs tw# 
per share. 

Heb Luggage Industries: Company 
wiD enter market in July with a 
public issue of 5.40 lakh ei^uity 
shares of Rs tea each at par. 
Kiockner Windsor India: Companjr. 
will enter market on 11 June with a 
linked issue of 6,91,000 equity 
shares of Rs ten each at a premium 
of Rs It per share and 1,38.220 
secured redeemable debentures Of 
Rs 100 each at par carrying interest 
at 13.5 per cent per annum. 

Mittal Fertilisers: Company has re¬ 
commended issue of 10,36,006 equi’ 
ty shares of Rs ten each at par on a 
rights basts to the existing shafe- 
holders in the jn^oportion of four 
new shares for every five shares 
held. 

Narmada Aluminium Sabm^on: 
Company is entering mvkev on 12 
June, 1986, with a public imue of 
7.,50,000 equity shares of iU ten 
each at par, 

Simmends-MandiaU: Company ia 
entering market on 11 June with an 
issue of 3.25 lakh equity shares of 
Rs ten eecb linked with 32,500 1$ 
per cent secured non»convertibte 
redeemable debentures of Ha 100 
each, both at par. 4 . 




GroAsfprc^t'is Rs lQe,40lakhs (Rs 
176.70 {akh4 ^et losi is Rs 12.11 
lakhs fnat phufit of Rs i$7.06 
laidts). , 

Coigate-^Phimbllve (India): Sales 
foh 1^ haVl increaked' to RS 
125,23 crores^fRs 105.81 crotes). 
Company’s prbfit before, tak is Rs, 
22.38 icrOreS (Rs 19.85 lirmes). Ndf! 


duntm liha.yvar ended 31 hUrth, 
198^ Gross profit is Rs 34.19 crores 
ffu 23.41 rnpra#)*. 


da) yeaMWiden 3t Marth, 1986, hes 
risen to Rs 257.35 nreres (R3 244.60 
crorei), Grotr jorofit is Rs 31.05 
erorea IRs ‘3(|iiMf atorea) smd net 
profit is 'R» mores <RS 8.2$ 
qfopsa). j . 


'$ of m^ares fI m' 14# ctdea). Gross pro< 
) 1 $ . it Cm 1.08 crores Trs 

. pi Ret profit has im- 

lOO ^ $$.15 lakha ms »,53 


SHARESTOP TEN 


DEARNESS LEVEL 


Last market 
1986 quota 

bafO-a 

High Low Juna2 


(Rs) (Rs) (Rs) 


Oufarat State Fart (100) 

1630 00 

990 00 

174000 

Tata Steal (100) 

1442 00 

1142 00 

136000 

MICO (100) 

890 00 

62SOO 

89000 

SiKlIan Rayon (100) 

14280 

10S00 

134 SO 

fj K Synthatics (10) 

13400 

98 00 

114 00 

Eioorts (10) 

103 SO 

6900 

103 60 


Qwabor Rayon (10) 
Qujant Narmada (1(0 
Peleo (10) 

Htnd Motors (10) 


MMr nw man aeWwy MMW Wwrsa tar i 


ApiSae Onayaar Fivayaars 

1066 aarlta < aarller 

Not$ Btttd 0r> wlMriMil mom ot 


GOLD •li: R-, pvt ! 0 ^rns 



May 30 One year Fiveyaars 
1^ aarlier earlier 


SILVER f/.r;- 



May30 Onayaar Fimyears 
1986 earkar aarifer 

Seuma SHitoar Stapn Saaomtai ut 


OrnttyMimullu^ 


























INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


The Greens See Red 


B ritain is currently caught up in 
another fallout, not of the Cher¬ 
nobyl kind, but of the Libyan 
variety. British airlines, hotels 
and a whole host of shops and stores 
that depend upon the tourist trade 
are counting the cost of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Thatcher’s support for President 
Reagan’s military strikes against 
Libya. 

The American tourists who bring 
in nearly £1,500 million out of Bri¬ 
tain’s annual tourism revenue of 
nearly £6,000 million are either 
staying at home this year or discover¬ 
ing pastures new, away from Europe. 
They are too terror-stricken by the 
threat of Arab terrorist attacks on 
clubs, airlines and other accoutre¬ 
ments of tourists activity. 

. British Caledonian, the country’s 
second biggest airline, is cutting its 
workforce by 13 per cent because 
Americatv,traffic on some of its 
routes has fallen by 30 per cent since 
the Libyan crisis. The airline, which 
has declared 1,000 redundancies 
among its staff of nearly 7,800, has 
suspended its services to the Libyan 
capital of Tripoli and is expecting big 
losses on its other Middle-eastern 
routes. 

British Airways, the national car¬ 
rier, is giving away 5,500 free return 
tickets to US tourists in a lottery to 
boost flagging traffic on its North 
Atlantk routes. The airline is joining 
the hotel industry which is offering 
cut-rate accommodation in a con¬ 
certed drive to convince Americans 
that Britain enjoys a relatively “safe 
and peaceful life”. The free lottery 
seats aboard 13 Jumbo jets, three 
Tristars and a Concorde on flight 
from 15 US cities are part of a 
promotion programme, including 
advertising on US television, costing 
about £ four million. 

Whether it will succeed in wooing 
the Americans must remain an open 
question till the eiid of the summer 
tourist season. Indications so far are 
not very promising. Scores of compu¬ 
ter and other technology companies 
cancelled their fixtures at a recent 
industry exhibition. 

Even tough guy Sylvester ‘Rambo’ 
Stallone has stayed away from Bri¬ 
tain and the Cannes film festival. 
The new John Wayne, who has been 
frying to re-establiidi America’s pride 
in its miiitdry ihight in the Vietnam 
^ar through his ’Rambo’ films, is not 


taking any chances outside the cellu¬ 
loid curtains of Hollywood. 

Equally pressing problems for the 
British economy, for which the gov¬ 
ernment of the day must take the 
flak, come from the shipping, rail 
and coal industries which are facing 
a renewed round of contraction. Brit¬ 
ish Shipbuilders, the country’s top 
shipping outfit, has planned to cut 
over 3,500 jobs, with two major ship¬ 
yards to be dosed altogether. Four¬ 
teen hundred jobs would be lost with 
the closure of one of the yards at 
Middlesbornugh in the north-east, 
the region which has already seen its 
shipbuilding manpower cut from 
31,000 to about 10,000 in the past 
decade. 

All this comes at a time when the 
national jobless trend is rising. The 
official unemployment tofal, includ¬ 
ing over one lakh school leavers, rose 
by nearly 13 lakhs (insignificant by 
Indian standards) to more than 33.25 
lakhs in April. The unofficial figure 
mentioned by the government’s cri¬ 
tics, however, is over a million more 
at 45 lakhs. 

The one silver lining for Mrs 
Thatcher’s government has been the 
news about the fall of inflation to 
three per cent and its continuing 


expected decline to even two per 
cent in the coming year. Her oppo¬ 
nents, however, are accusing her of 
paying too high a price in terms of 
jobs for this economic success. 

But Mrs Thatcher is undeterred. 
Her ministers have declared a new 
crackdown on dole scroungers and 
other benefits fiddlers. Too many 
people, they claim, are claiming un¬ 
employment benefit while moonshin- 
ing (working unofficially). Housing 
benefit in terms of mortgage instal¬ 
ments would be cut by 50 per cent for 
the first six months of unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Despite criticism from within and 
without her Tory party, Mrs Thatcher 
is convinced that her pursuit of lower 
inflation and increased productivity 
will win the day. And the Social 
Democrat leader. Dr David Owen, 
recognised the strength of that con¬ 
viction when he said that Mrs 
Thatcher was a formidable force and; 
could still win the next general elec-i 
tion because of her firm belief in her 
convictions, always a great political 
asset. He paid her a grudging tribute 
when he said that Mrs Thatcher 
would “fight like an alley cat to the 
last hour from her Downing Street 
Bunker.” 



Protesters form a human cbahi near a dte fhr a ovdear ngra n i ilni ptilfltla ; 



INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


T he Greens environmentalist party 
in West Germany, at its conference 


I in West Germany, at its conference 
in Hanover, predictably turned its 
^ full force on the country's nuclear 
power programme, asking for its tot¬ 
al abandonment. The party, which 
has 27 seats in the federal Parlia¬ 
ment out of a total of nearly 500 
seats, has served notice to its ruling 
coalition partner, the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party, in the state of Hesse, 
that it would pull out of the coalition 
unless the SDP agreed to shut the 
two existing nuclear plants in the 
state within two years. 

The Greens, who could also hold 
the balance between the SDP and 
Conservative Chancellor Kohl's 
Christian Democrats in the state of 
Lower Saxony, have made the aboli¬ 
tion of atomic power as one ot the 
prime conditions of their support to 
either of the twp major parties. And 
the same threat hangs over the two 
main parties in the federal general 
elections next January 

The radiation' dangers from the 
Soviet nuclear disaster at Chernobyl 
may be fading away but a European 
rethinking on tne whole issue is 
rapidly gaming momentum. The 
Greens, supported by others, staged 
massive demonstrations near the 
Bavarian town of Wackersdorf 
against the construction of the coun¬ 
try’s first nuclear reprocessing plant 
Nearly 400 people, including 200 
police officers, were injured in the 
clashes, Police were in full not gear 
and had to use water cannons and 
riot gas to control the situation. 

The Wackersdorf nuclear plant has 
also brought protests from across the 
border m Austna which, not un¬ 
reasonably, *ears the possibility of 
radiation leaks from the plant. Au¬ 
stria itself has decided to abandon 
plans for its sole nuclear power 
plant. 

The abandonment, or slowdown in 
some cases, of the nuclear program¬ 
me has become a major political 
issue in several European countries, 
specially in Holland and Sweden. 
Even before Chernobyl, Sweden had 
voted in a referendum in 1980 to 


E hase out nuclrar power altogether 
y the year 20i0. 


H The Austrian presidential election 
\\ I controversy rumbles on, The 




Thr Chernubil nudrar pianl after mclldoan: dani^ws piMlents 


alleged role in the Nazi war machine 
during the Second Woild War 

Paradoxically enough, the accusa¬ 
tion comes ft 0111 none other than the 
fiercely anti-Nazi Dr Simon Wiesen- 
thal, the Jewish Nazi hunter, who 
says that the dgcuments produced by 
the Jewish Congiess and otheis so 
far do not show that Dr Waldheim 
was involved in Nazi war crimes 
while serving as a Lieutenant in 
Hitler’s army in the Balkans between 
1942 and 1944 

Despite openly distrusting Dr Wal¬ 
dheim, Dr Wiesenthal believes that 
the evidence so far is not enough to 


paign may be the galvanisation ot 
many of tne Austrian floating voters 


many of the Austrian floating voters 
to Or Waldheim, the Conservative 
candidate, in the second and final 
poll on 8 June. 


Y ugoslavia has got a new govern¬ 
ment under its power rotation svs- 



The late PresUem Tito 


■ controversy rumbles on. The 
World Jewish Congress has been ac¬ 
cused of overreaching itself and even 
aparhing a fenewal of anti-Semitic 
feeling in some quarters with its 
campaign against the favourite run- 
n«r for the office of president Dr 
Kurt Waldheim, the former United 
Nations secretary-general, over his 


call Dr Waldheim a “war criminal” 
and that the net result of the Jewish 
Congress activities has been the des¬ 
truction of the trust between the ten 
thousand strong Jewish community 
and the rest of the Austrian popula¬ 
tion. That may be an exaggerated 
fear, but the message is clear. One of 
the undoubted results of this caro- 


I ment under its power rotation sys¬ 
tem which allows each of the coun¬ 
try’s eight republics to have its lead¬ 
ers iiistalled as Prime Minister and 
President for a foui-year term. The 
system which was left to the Yugos¬ 
lav ruling Communist Party by the 
late President Tito seems to be work¬ 
ing remarkably well, silencing all 
doubters who had been expecting 
collapse of the party rule by asking 
the question “Atier Tito, who?” 

The new Prime Minister, Branko 
Mikulic, who replaces Mrs Milka Pla-- 
nine, comes from the Republic of 
Bosnia, and i.s accompanied by the 
new president, Sinan Hasani, from 
the economically depressed region of 
Kosovo in the south. There are other 
changes too, notably the appoint¬ 
ment of Tozar Rikanovic, a banking 
chief from Serbia, as finance 
minister. 

With inflation running at 80 per 
cent, the highest in Europe, the eco¬ 
nomy undoubtedly poses the biggest 
challenge to the new Yugoslav gov¬ 
ernment. However, things are not as 
bad as they sound nr at least as they 
were six years ago when the country 
had to accept a rigid supervision of 
the national economy by the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. The IMF sur 
pervision has just been diluted to 
monitoring, which gives the Western 
bankers confidence to reschedule 
Yugoslav debts until 1988. 







DECCAN DIARY 


W itjli,th« 7 «induet:ion of 
Kerala Cot(gres8 )ead’ 
er R. Balakrishna Pillei, as 
electricity, minuter, fol: 
lowing tliie .tiitimatum 
served by the Kerala Con¬ 
gress, the UDF ministry 
has two ministers who 
have flouted their oath of 
office and secrecy. Mt Pil* 
lai had advocated a “Pun- 
jab-model” agftatioi) in 
Rerala to secure the 
state’s .“legitimate” de¬ 
mands from the centre 
while he was minister of 
electricity. Launching an 
anti-centre agitation is not 
in keeping with a minis¬ 
ter’s path of offfce which 
affirms to “protect and de¬ 
fend the Constitution and' * 
the law”. 

Mr Pillai made his “Get- 
tysburg” address in 
Cochin almost a year ago 
at a Kerala Congress con¬ 
vention. Though it was 
strictly meant for the gal¬ 
lery, its seditious content 
could not simply be 
wished away. Mr Mani, the 
day after he unwillingly 
relinquished the finance 
portfolio, which he de¬ 
scribed as an act of “sacri¬ 
fice” to pave the way for 
the reinduction of Pillai 
into the cabinet, held a 
press conference in Tri¬ 
vandrum and personally 


T he office of chief secret¬ 
ary in any state govern¬ 
ment is a coveted post. But 
not in states ruled by film¬ 
star-turned politicians, as 
in Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu. After being 
treated as prima .donnas in 
their filmi days and used 
. to throwing tantrums to 
establish their self- 
importance before the 
film crew, they tend to 
develop similar attitudes 
towards their officials. 
Since a person eligible for 
the coveted post by virtue 
of his seniority and service 
record is unlikely to put 
up with any indignities, it 
has become the vogue in 
these states to make a re- ' ■ 
latively junior officer su¬ 
persede many seniors in 
the hope that such ati.inr. 
cumbent would be more ■ 


Maiii,PlllaiaiidtlieOal|i 



K,M. ManI and R.B. Pillai; violating oath of office? 


distributed to each corres¬ 
pondent present a photo¬ 
stat copy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India letter No. 
T55(l) PFI/86 dated 15 May 
1986, signed by V. Sriniva- 
san, officer on. special 
duty, miinistry of fuiance, 
department of expendi¬ 
ture, New Delhi, addres¬ 
sed to K.V. Ravindran 
Nair, finance secretary, 
Government of Kerala, 
Trivandrum. 

The letter says: “Please 
refer to your telex No. 
31589/SSI/96/Fin dated 
28-4:86 regarding figures 
of deficit of Rs. 59.40 
crores given in reply to a 
question in Parliament on 
the surplus/deficit in the 
state budgets for 1986-87.1 


confirm that the figures of 
surplus/deficit given in .re¬ 
ply to thc.answer refers to 
the surplu^deficit arising 
nut of the revenues and 
expenditures of the states 
during the year 1986-87 as 
presented in the state 
budgets. These do not take 
into account either the 
opening surplus deficit or 
fresh resource measures 
proposed to be taken in 
the case of all states. We 
have since received the 
adjusted closing balance 
figures of ad the states 
from the RBI. This indi¬ 
cates that Kerala closed 
the year with a surplus 
cash balance of Rs. 168.14 
crores made up of Rs 
117.78 crores of treasury 
bills held on 31 March, 


NTR and His Bureaucrats 


pliable and 
would not 
mind the 
idiosyncrasies 
of the chief 
minister. 
When N.T. 
Rama Rao 
first became 
chief minister, 
B.N. Raman, a 
no-nonsense 
officer, was 
the chief 


Mr Raniak- 
rishna put in 
his papers. 
Then caine 
S h r a w a n 
Kumar over 
the heads of 
half a dozen of' 
his seniors. 
One got the 
impression 
that Rama Rao 
and Shrawan 
the chief j Kumar were 

secretary. made for each 

Soon he was ^_ other as the 

shunted to a loop line and chief minister found his 



G.V. Ramakrishna, who 
was then servjjng at the 
centre, was brought in his 
place. An officer of great 
integrity and probity, it 
was not long before 


chief secretary pliable and 
unswerving in his loyalty. 
Mr Kumar found his out- 
of-tum elevation exhilar¬ 
ating and irresistible. 
White it Was a wonder that 


1986, and the adjusted, 
dakh bi^ance of Rs. SQ..’*6 
icror<& as indicated by the 
RBI.” 

By circulating this let¬ 
ter, Mani would have 
scored a debating point 
over his detractors in the 
Congressfl) who had ac¬ 
cused him of perpetrating 
a fraud on the people of 
Kerala by presenting a 
“surplus” budget which 
the state’s finances did not 
warrant. The oath of secre¬ 
cy to which Mani had sub¬ 
scribed at the time of join¬ 
ing the ministry clearly 
states that “I will not 
directly or indirectly com-- 
municate or reveal to any 
person or persons any mat¬ 
ter which shall be brought- 
under my consideration or 
shall become known to me 
as a minister for the state 
of Kerala except as may be 
required for the due dis¬ 
charge of my duties as 
such minister”. The ques¬ 
tions being asked among 
government circles, in 
Kerala were.whether Man- 
i’s act of circulating the 
official letter to news¬ 
papermen was necessary 
for “the due discharge” of 
his duties as minister and 
if not, would it not amount 
to violating the oath of 
secrecy. 


the honeymoon lasted so 
long, the chief secretary’s 
letter to the chief minister 
for long leave to visit his 
relatives in the USA and 
requesting him to be oh 
the lookout for a replace¬ 
ment as he was not keen 
on returning to the state 
secretariat in Hyderabad, 
did not come as a.total 
surprise. What did sur¬ 
prise Maha Kumbakonam, 

' however, was the total dis¬ 
interest shown by the next 
18 IAS officers in direct 
line of succession to > 
ascend to the chief secret¬ 
ary’s gaddi. At this rate, 
Rama Rao may really have 
to scrape the bottom of the 
IAS barrel to fill the 
vacancy to be causini hy 
the exit of. Shrawan 
Kumar. 








NEWS 


WEST BENGAL 


The Angiy Hills 

The GNLF movement grows in strength 


S ubash Ghising’s Gorkha National 
Liberation Front (GNLF) and its 
call for a separate state of Gorkha- 
land can no longer be taken lightly. 
The tension in the hills of West 
Bengal’s Darjeeling district did not 
end with the three-day bandh called 
by the GNLF in the middle of last 
month to demand a separate state for 
the Nepalese living in Darjeeling 
district. And what added fuel to the 
fire was the 25 May incident, days 
after the three-day bandh, when five 
people were killed and two others i 


injured after CRPF personnel 
opened fire on GNLF supporters who 
were demonstrating in the hill town 
of Kurseong. 

The demonstrators who were de¬ 
manding the release of Ram Prasad 
Majhi, a branch convener of GNLF 
(who has a reputation of being a 
’gentleman'), and others who were 
arrested during and after the bandh,. 
had put up a road blockade. Accord¬ 
ing to police sources, the CRPF per¬ 
sonnel opened fire because of con¬ 
tinuous brickbatting by the crowd 


which resulted in some CRPF men 
being injured. They also mentioned 
tfiat earlier a ia^/<harge and ftuhg 
of tear gas shells bad failed to dis¬ 
perse the demonstrators. However, 
GNLF supporters claimed that there 
was little provocation for the police 
to open fire. 

While senior officials of the West 
Bengal government were not sure if 
there would be an inquiry into the 
firing, the situation in the hills of 
Darjeeling has remained tense and . 
the Nepalese have grown more 
apprehensive. On the day of the. 
firing, curfew was clamped in 
Kurseong and prohibitory orders 
under Section 144 imposed inde¬ 
finitely in the entire Darjeeling dis¬ 
trict. The very next day fiSF contin¬ 
gents were deployed in the district 
While the army was put on the alert. 


Rise of the Hill Leader 


S ubash Ghising is perhaps the 
most enigmatic personality in 
“hill politics”. It was Rabindranath 
Tagore's soisg. Amar Sonar Bangla, 
that made him conscious that 
“one’s homeland has to be loved”. 
And, much later, when the political 
concept of a ‘Gurkhaland’ took 
roots in his mind, his slogan was 
"Bengal is our graveyard”. 

He was a bantamweight boxer, 
acted in dramas and played football 
when he was in the army. He wrote 
poems and novels and represented 
his army unit in the all-India paint¬ 
ing competition and stood .second. 
Then, suddenly, he gave up all the 
fine arts and sports, and plunged 
headlong into politics. He once told 
someone that he gave up writing in 
1976, after publishing 21 books, 
because he believed that the 
"khukri is mightier than the pen”. 
He could not rouse the poor villa¬ 
gers and tea garden workers 
through his writings simply be¬ 
cause they did not have the money 
to buy his books. 

From 1968 onwards—for over a 
decade—he called himself a Nepali, 
resolutely opposed to being identi¬ 
fied as a Gorkha. But from 1979 
onwards, he has called himself a 
Gorkha, and never a Nepali. Son of 
a tea garden worker, Ghising was 
born in 1936 at Manju Tea Estate 
near Mirik in Darjeeling district. 
He had his primary education at a 
school in Singbtili Tea Estate and 
tbei^fter studied upto class IX at 
St Robert’s School, Darjeeling. He 


enrolled as a jawan in the Eighth 
Gorkha Regiment in 1953. He saw 
guerrilla acnon in Nagaland when 
he was posted there. Two years 
later he passed the school final 



Sabaih GhUag 


examination under the Punjab 
Board of Secondary Education, 
when his unit was posted in Punjab. 
His first literary work, KapHa 
(Bud), a collection of poems, was 
published in 1953 when he was still 
in the army. 

In 1958. when he was only 22, he 
was discharged from the army. 
Soon he came back to Darjeeling, 
where he joined the Government 
College for his graduation study. 
He married and divorced Surya 
Yonzone, from Ging Tea Estate, in 
1961. In 1970, he married Dhan 
Umari Subba. from Ghoom. who 
bore him his two teen-aged sons. 

It was in 1%4 that he emerged as 
a leader of a strong youth organisa¬ 
tion, Tarun Sangh. It was the Tarun 
Sangh which was responsible for 
the first violent movement in Dar¬ 
jeeling in 1966 when Ghising was 
arrested and jailed. He appeared 
for his third year college examina¬ 
tion from jail and that was the end 
of his academic career. He laun¬ 
ched a new organisation in 1968 
which he simply called “Nepali”: it 
adopted a blue flag and offered 
“blue salutes”. In 1979 he created 
the Prantiya Morcha which deman¬ 
ded a separate state for the Gur¬ 
khas. In 1980 he founded the Gor¬ 
kha National Liberation Front 
(GNLF). Indeed, he has long 
dreamt of creating a separate state 
of Gorkhaland and referred to his 
pany as tiger and all other parties 
as jackals. 
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But that was not all: GNLF posters 
started appearing all over the hills of 
Darjeeling, calling for an undeclared 
handh unless curfew and Section 144 
were lifted from the district. Jt was 
learnt that mo.st of the government 
employees were not in favour of 
reporting for work, In fact, at the 
time of reporting, shops, banks, post 
offices, central and state establish¬ 
ments. and educational in.stitutions 
remanu'd clo.sed. And, of course, all 
vehicles were off the road, causing 
great inconvenience to the tourists 
who were stranded there. It was a 
long wait for them (some of the 
tourists had no money and look re¬ 
fuge in railw'ay stations), before 
transport with police escort was 
made available to bring them down 
to the plains. 

While there were indications that 
the situation would improve in the 
next few days, it also remained vola- 


Thv vxvisc minisicr r(;.s'ij»iis 

O ne more pillar tif the wobbly Un¬ 
ited Democratic Front ministrv 
crumbled when the exci.se minister, 
N, Sreenivasan of the Socialist Re¬ 
publican Party, bowed shame¬ 
facedly out of the mtni.stry after the 
unti-cori'upiioii commission found 
prima I'acie evidence of corruption 
by him in land deals. The case 
against Mr Sreeniva.san was filed 
before the Kerala Public Men (Pre¬ 
vention (if Uoiruption) Commi.ssion 
by the other faction in his ihree MLA 
strong party. According to the terms 
of the commi.ssion—instituted by the 
Kariinakaian ministrv itself in an 
attempt to show that they too want to 
fight corruption—anybody can de¬ 
posit Rs .'>00 and bring in charges 
against public men. I'he opposition 
parties had refused to cooperate with 
the commission as, according to 
them, the terms were heavily 
weighed in favour of the charged 
person and the onus of proof was on 
the person bringing in the allegation. 
The chief minister on his part,always 
pointed to the anti-corruption com¬ 
mission when there were .serious 
allegations, never foreseeing that 
‘disasters’ could be caused by the 
commission. For nearly two years, 
the commission had no work. 

Mr Sreenivasan’s resignation com¬ 
es close on the heels of Vyalar Ravi’s 
resignation, after the home portfolio 
was taken away from him by the 
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tile. At the slightest provocation the 
GNLF might take to the streets. In 
fact, according to sources, cadres of 
the CPRM)—the main constituent of 
the state’s ruling Left Front—have 
been asked to stay prepared for a 
possible fresh GNLF agitation in Au¬ 
gust this year. But Saroj Mukherjee, 
chairman of the Left Front, feels that 
the Nepalese in the hills of Darjeel¬ 
ing would be the losers after the 
agitation as the ‘15 lakh Nepalese' 
living all over the country might 
have to face problems once the move¬ 
ment gathered momentum. GNLF 
sources, however, say that while they 
refuse to accept the “plains people" 
as their masters, the "plains people” 
are also not considered enemies. On 
the other hand, Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi, the West Bengal PCC(I) 
(ihief, says that the GNLF movemeiu 
is thriving on “American support" 
A SftaeM CorraapoiMitnt, Darjealtng 


chief minister. Earlier the Congres-j 
s(l) irrigation minister and Karuna- 
karan confidant M.P. Gangadliaran 
had to resign as he was summoned by 
the Kunnamkulam magistrate court 
to examine charges of getting his 
minor daughter married. The seat of 
the National Democratic Party in the 
ministry has also been vacant for 
over a year following factional feuds 
in the four-MLA party. 

The corrupt dealings of the excise 
minister Sreenivasan were part of 
folklore with even excise officials’ 
alleging that they were being forced 
to collect money. The opposition 


Sreenivasan: corrupt 



MLA Lonappan Nambadan had ex¬ 
posed on itie floor of the Assembly 
the fact that the minister, a former 
district judge, had got a valuable- ' 
piece of land tn Alleppev town for a 
throwaway price from a contractor. 
The minister in a desperate attempt 
to wriggle out of the tight situation 
offered to sell the land to Mr Namba¬ 
dan for the ’throwaway price’ and 
Nambadan promptly came to the 
Assembly with the moriev. The ‘deal’ 
was somehow not struck, but mem¬ 
bers oi his own pai tv, perhaps irked 
by not being given part oi the spoils, 
had approached the anti corruption 
commission. 

The ‘image-building’ exercise of 
the chief niinistet, which ended in a 
tiasco, and the pnaia facw evidence 
ol coriupiion against the excise 
minister are just pan of the con¬ 
tinuing series of events ihai has been 
and will continue lo rock the minis¬ 
try, whith is lieiiJ together hv the 
common goal of ’p.- ver’. Veiv little 
of adininistratiuii iias been ixissible 
in the. state foi the last one year with 
the chief mmistei and his colleagues 
involved full-iimo in political fenc¬ 
ing. The chief minister now holds the 
portfolios of lioine, finance, health 
and excise, apart fiotn general admi¬ 
nistration and lesser poitrolios. Two '■ 
Coiigressil) ministers, one SRP and ' 
one NDP nominee have to be in¬ 
ducted. Vyalar Ravi will in all prob¬ 
ability be given the finance portfolio 
as part of the Kanmakaian-Antony 
faction, a compromise formula being 
worked out in Delhi. Tin,' light for the 
other Congress(l) seat is between 
Thatchadi Prahhakaraii and 27-year- 
old Youth Congress president and 
Karunakarun protege, Ramesh Che- 
'tiithulla. 

Chenithalla has had a meteoric 
rise in the political firmament start¬ 
ing with the time he was presented 
with a Fiat car bv Gundu Rao when 
he was Karnataka chief minister. 
Chenithalla, showing mature politic¬ 
al taste for the ’heights', soon be¬ 
came the National Students Union of 
India (NSUl) national pre.sident, 
MLA, national general secretary of 
the Youth Congress, president of the 
state Youth Congress, all above the 
heads of his seniors and is now close 
to the ministerial berth. 

With little less than a vear for the 
completion ol the full term, the Con- » 
gres,s(I)-led UDF ministry is yet to 
present a united face. But the way it 
is going, it .seems that the ministry 
will just rot and wither away, the way 
E.M,S. Namboodiripad predicted it . 
would. The core is already rotten. 
What remains is just the fringes, 

A StmeUt Comapom!^ THmpInim 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

) Fresh Moves 


The Mufti’s entry into union cabinet causes speculations 


S urprise, apprehension, disappoint¬ 
ment and excitement. These are 
the feelings which were aroused 
when Mufti Mohammed Sayed, Jam 
mu and Kashmir’s PCC(I) chief, was 
inducted into the union cabinet last 
month. On the one hand, the Nation¬ 
al Conference(F) supporters dismis¬ 
sed Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
claim that the Mufti’s entry into the 
cabinet would give due representa¬ 
tion to the state, pointing out that he 
had lo.st to the NC candidates in 
three successive Assembly elections. 
On the other hand, some of the other 
non-Congress(I) parties saw the 
appointment as a ploy to consolidate 
the Congress(I)’s position in the state 
as its reputation had suffered as a 
result of its support to the G.M. Shah 
ministry. Of course, Mufti Moham¬ 
med Sayed’s supporters were jubi¬ 
lant and came out on the streets 
bursting crackers although some of 






Mufti Mohammed Sayed; new grounds 

them were apprehensive that a post 
in the centte would spoil the Mufti’s 
chances of forming a ministry. But 
what was most intriguing was the 
reaction of the Congressfl) dissidents 
in J&K who had been seeking the 
ouster of Mufti Mohammed Sayed 
from the post of PCCfl) chief. 

Howevei, the fact lemains 
that the Mufti continues to be at the 
helm and there is little doubt that 
even if he is relieved of his party 
post, he will continue to have a say in 
the affairs of the party. What is most 
significant about this development is 
I that it has given a new dimension to 
I the state’s politics that had already 
I taken a new turn ever since the 
Congressfl) withdrew its support to 
the G.M. Shah ministry—resulting in 
its fall. 

After the dissidents sent a memor¬ 
andum against Mufti Mohammed 
Sayed to party president Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, they also visited New Delhi to 
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talk to him. And even as they waited 
in the capital to try and get an 
appointment with the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, the cabinet was reshuffled and 
Mufti became the tourism minister. 
It is reported that the PM refused to 
meet the dissidents who, instead, had 
to explain their stand to party vice- 
president Arjun Singh. 

One of the things that went in 
favour of Mufti Mohammed Sayed 
was that he is, for Rajiv Gandhi, a 
trustworthy man compared to the 
other Congress! I) leaders in Kash¬ 
mir. “They did somersaults several 
times in the past and de.serted Mrs 
Gandhi when she was not in power,” 
said a central party leader, ju.stifying 
the Mufti’s latest achievement. On 
the other hand, it is said that the 
Prime Minister wanted a ‘loyalist’ in 
his cabinet from amongst the Mus¬ 
lims after Afif Mohammed Khan’s 
resignation from the cabinet. But the 
Mufti’s induction into the cabinet 
has not quite discouraged the dissi¬ 
dents who believe that by including 
him in the cabinet Rajiv Gandhi has 
only acknowledged the fact that 
there is a strong opposition to him 
within the party. 

Back in the state, at least 
five party leaders are, at the moment 
lobbying for the post of PCC(I) chief, 
The faction in the party ow.ing alleg¬ 
iance toi the Mufti was a1.^o not hap¬ 
py when he joined the union cabinet 
at a time when they had expected 
him to head a ministry in Kashmir 
with the support of the so-called 
independent group of legislators who 
were ministers in the G.M. Shah 
government but withdrew their sup¬ 
port to the ministry after Shah 
apparently promised to merge his 
party. National Conference 
(Khaleda), with Farooq Abdullah’s 
NC(F). The legislators have, accord¬ 
ing to reports, offered their support 
to the Congress(I) in this connection. 
Six of them visited the capital in the 
middle of May to find out whether 
they would be allowed to join the 
party or they should suppqrt it from 
outside to form a government. 

Mufti Mohammed Sayed had cre¬ 
ated fresh hopes among his partymen 
when he, while addressing a party 
meeting in BaramUOa recently, indi¬ 
cated that the Congressfl) would 


] form a government in the state “in 
I the near future.” Dismissing Dr 
i Abdullah’s demand for an early elec- 
I tion to the state Assembly, he said 
I that the House had only been kept in 
suspended animation. “We will form 
our own government as and when we 
think it fit to do so,” he asserted. 
Predictably, this had evoked wide¬ 
spread reaction, particularly among 
the NC(F) supporters. 

Apparently, to pre-empt any possi¬ 
ble move on the part of the Congres- 
s(U to form a government. Dr AMul- 
lah surprised everybody last month 
by announcing that all the 33 NC(F) 
MLAs would submit their resigna¬ 
tions to the Governor at an appropri¬ 
ate time to force the elections. But 
the move misfired. At his press brief¬ 
ing soon after a cabinet reshuffle on 
12 May, Rajiv Gandhi asserted that 
the Jammu and Kashmir Assembly 
would not be dissolved as demanded 
by the NC(F) leader and that if the 
NC(F) MLAs resigned enma.sse, by- 
elections may be held in their consti¬ 
tuencies. Rajiv Gandhi’s statement, 
of course, evoked wide protests not 
only from the NC(F) but also from 
state units of various national par¬ 
ties. 


At the time of going to press, it was 



Dr Farooq Abdullah: fights on 


reported that the centre is keeping 
its options open despite Dr Abdul¬ 
lah’s appeal to the PM on 26 May to 
dissolve the Assembly and order 
elections in August, According to 
reports, Rajiv Gandhi is of the opin¬ 
ion that since there was a long time 
for the present term of the Assembly 
to be over, to dissolve it without 
sufficient efforts to restore popular 
rule would mean the negation of 
democracy. 

It is perhaps in anticipation of this 
attitude of the high command that 
the Mufti did not seem to have given 
up his “claim” to the CM’s chair. “If 
the PM wants I can still become the 
chief minister,” he claimed in an 
interview. “It takes just one hour 
from here (New Delhi) to Srinagau,” 
he said. On the other side, talking to 
newsmen in Srinagar on 27 May, the 
Mufti said, “I have been holding the 
post (of PCC-I chief) for the past 11 
months .let me leave it now.” 
y«wrf Jlsw w f, trinagir 
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A minisfer’s (ontrovcrsial role 


W hile Oiissa’s ‘super chief minis¬ 
ter’, Busdnt Kumar Biswal, is 
b^ing pushed tu the background af¬ 
ter he failed tu seek re-election to the 
Orissd Assembly and later to enter 
Parliament, his place is being taken 
by Habibullah Khan, Orissa’s minis¬ 
ter of state for food and civil sup¬ 
plies In fact, chief minister J. B. 
Patnaik has been banking heavily on 
him in tackling several political 
problems. However, Khan lacks the 
finesse of his predecessor and was 
recently caught m the vortex of a 
controversy over the alleged assault 
on a student leader of Utkal Uni¬ 
versity in his chamber at the secre¬ 
tariat by the activists of the students’ 
wing of the Cungress(l). 

All the non-Congress(I) student 
organuations put up a combined 
front to protest agamst Khan’s “in¬ 
volvement” in the alleged torture of 
the Students Federation of India 
(SFI) leader, Manoj Kar, in his cham¬ 
ber. The stir cost the job of the 
university's vice-chancellor, Biswal 
Kisliore Misra, who had to resign 
when he failed to meet the demand 
of the agitating students and take 
steps against Khan and Abhinna 
Hota, a prominent student leader 
belonging tu the Congressfl). Hota 
was defeated m the last elections for 
the presidentship of the university’s 
students' union. The nun-Congres^I) 
student organisations had accus^ 
the student Congressfl) supporters 
led by Hota and Prasad Harichan- 
dan, a “nun-student” who lives in the 
campus, of having tried to snatch 
away the ballot boxes to prevent the 
declaration of the poll results. They 
have also charged Khan with in¬ 
terfering in student affairs through 
the student Con{press(l) leaders. In 
fact, Khan has himself admitted to 
newsmen that he had been entrusted 
with the responsibility of looking 
after the affairs of the students’ wing 
of the Congressfl) and that he had 
been arranging funds for their trips 
to places outside the state. 

The present controversy started 
after Khan had to face a black flag 
demonstration on 5 April when he 
attended a function in the Utkal 
University campus at the invitation 
of student Congress(I) supporters. 
The following day, SFI leader Manojj 
Kar was allegedly abducted by the 
student Congressfl) supporters and 


produced before Khan in his cham¬ 
ber to apologise for taking part in the 
demonstration. When he refused to 
oblige, he was allegedly assaulted in 
Khan’s presence. Khan, however, 
told reporters that he saw to it that 
“no harm was done to Kar”. 

Habibullah Khan’s ‘interference’ is 
not limited to student affairs. His 
blatant interference in the adminis 
nation of his native district, Kora- 
put, created a prolonged controversy 
with the district collector, Arun 
Samantaray, unsuccessfully pleading 
with his senior colleagues in Bhu¬ 
baneswar regarding Khan’s actions. 


The official lost the battle wdien he 
was transferred to Bhubaneswar and 
given an ‘insignificant* post, on the , 
chief minister’s order. For Khan, the ' 
Samantaray transfer was a ‘prestige 
issue’ and he had even pleaded with 
J. B. Patnaik for the collector’s sus¬ 
pension. 

While the collector’s reports con¬ 
taining several allegations against 
Khan, including that of “obscene 
conduct” with Sarojini Patnaik, a 
woman applicant for the post of 
lecturer, were consigned to the ‘cold 
storage’ in the state secretariat, 
several instances of his alleged cor¬ 
ruption and misuse of power have 
now come to light in a well- 
documented petition before the Lok 
Pal by Dawood Shariff, a prominent 
social worker and a resident of 
Khan’s native town, Nowrangpur. 


MAHARASHTRA 


S.B. Chavan’s Prejudice? 


la 


T he appointment of S.B.Chavanas 
the chief minister of Maharash¬ 
tra has been seen by the people of 
Vidarbha as a majoir setback. The 
people of the region, especially 
senior political leaders like Shank- 
arrao Gedam, still remember that 
Mr Chavan had opposed the setting 
up of a separate development 
bmrd under Article 371(21 of me 
Conatitatioh for the development 
of the region even after it was 
unapitiknljtly passed by the state 
Legislative Assembly as well as 
Legislative Council. According to 
Prof. Arvind Bondre, an agro- 
economist, many r* Mr Quivan’s 
decisions went against the interests 
of the people of the region. Citit^ 
an example, Prof. Bondre men¬ 
tioned die Inchainpatli Dam. the 
construction of which helped the 
people of Mirathawada, but ruined 
the foreets in the Vidarbha region 
and caused considerable amount of 
ecological damage. 

According to Gumyantrao 
pure, Congreisfi) woriffit and vice- 
pMident of die Vidgrhha Vikaa 
KtanasabhA there is no ray (Hf hope 
for Vidarpha, and hence the hope 
that any chief rainisier Would 
bother to spend time and money on 
itm regkm was fntHe. h|r Magpitre. 
who lad helped the-Oaha^iar Com 
mift^ the fact ihidiag laam 
at^bted by tlm'Jo'tfntgnm 
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of underdevelopment in certain re¬ 
gions in Maharashtra, said that the 
demand for a separate develop* 
ment board for Vidarbha was not 
justified. “If any region has a sepa¬ 
rate develupmenr hoard, the de¬ 
velopment of other regions stops 
because funds are channelled to 
that region,” he argued. 

From 1956, when Vidarbha be¬ 
came part of Maharashtra, the pace 
of development work begah slow¬ 
ing down. “We are facing a backlog 
'of Rs 6,000 crores in the region. 
Before 1956, Vidarbha was a pmit,* 
able ceginn and now we have a Ra 
13-crore deficit every year. We 
have mines, the.best a^icultural 
land and a lot of forest wealth, but 
western Maharamtra has scored 
over us,” Mr Kagpure alteimd. If Mb 
Cbavaii-wants to develop Vidarbha, 
he should stop fuiiher mcpendltuiPe 
on the developmmit'ef Bombay lim, 
some years. The .money, he Mtht, 
should be usmlloiAt de’^ot^nt 
of Vidarbha. Humkumn^dbd* 
Ambdhane, genorai aeereMwSi 
Vlda^a Ybu^ 

’twwdviri' the Mtm 

tw sbmi! Mr fmavan bsdengs 
MhiratlMiwada,another backwerd )nr<> 
g|iM, Im might realisf the prsmbnii 
«{tiding in a tMcjkward same anddo 
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MAHARASHTRA 


The Abortive Film 

BMC threatens to sue a trust formed by Shalinitai PatU 


I n 1978 when Vasantdada Patil was 
at the height of his power as chief 
minister of Maharashtra, his wife 
Shalinitai Patil was riding on the 
crest of this power to fulfil her own 
ambitions. Long before former 
Maharashtra CM, A.R. Antulay, 
dreamt of trusts, she started a pratis- 
than (trust) and a cooperative bank 
and had plans to build cottage hospit¬ 
als in several districts of the state. 
They were, apparently, all worth¬ 
while projects. However, miny of 
them fell by the roadside. 

She had also planned to make a 
film on the mother of SHivaji, Rajma- 
ta Jijabai. The film wing of the 
Rajmata Jijabai Pratisthan that she 
had founded, proposed to the Bom¬ 
bay Municipal Corporation (BMC) 
that it would like to make a film on 
Shivaji’s mother. In Maharashtra, 
Shivaji is a revered name and anyone 
with proposals about ventures which 
propagate the ideals of Shivaji often 
receive help from the state. So the 
corporation accepted the proposal of 
Mrs Patil about the film on Rajmata 
Jijabai. The script was supposed to 
have been written by Shalinitai Patil 
herself. The project was to cost Rs 
seven lakhs and. when completed, 
the film was to be screened freeof cost 
for children in Bombay’s municipal 
schools. The corporation gave to the 
trust Rs 3.5 lakhs in advance with the 
provision that the Pratisthan would 
have to complete the film within two 
months of receiving the first instal¬ 
ment and that more money would be 
given after the project was com¬ 
pleted. Accordingly, Rs three lakhs 
was released in March 1978, and Rs 
50,000 in April 1979. 

Film actor and MP, Sunil Dutt, was 
to play the role of Shanji Raje, 
Shivaji's father, while actress Nutan 
was to play the title role of Jijabai. 
Parikshat Sahani was to act as Shiva¬ 
ji. The director of the film was Pad- 
manabhan, an assistant of film direc¬ 
tor Raj Khosla. According to a for¬ 
mer member of the Pratisthan, the 
team was inexperienced and did not 
have a clue about how to proceed. 
Meanwhile, Sunil Dutt could not give 
dates for shooting as he had to look 
after his wife. Nargis Dutt, who was 
at that time suffering from cancer 
and had to .spend almost a year in the 
United States. Parikshat Sahani too 
wa$ hot in a position to give, dates. 
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Shalinitai Patil: a contruversial role 


After nearly eight years—-at a time 
when both Shalinitai Patil and hor 
husbapd are in pthitical wilder¬ 
ness—eince there was no sign of the 
film coming through, the BMC de¬ 
cided to sue the Pratisthan to get its 
money back. Repeated reminders to 
the Pratisthan’s president, Anna 
Chavan, regarding the film and the 
money taken by the trust, were 
ignored. Mrs Patil herself is trying to 
wash her hands off the issue by 
saying that she had resigned from 
the trust long ago. It was only when 
the BMC announced its intention to 
go to court, that the Pratisthan's 
president took a memorandum to the 
BMC, asking for more time and show¬ 
ing various ’reasons’ for the delay in 
the implementation of the project. It 
is understood that Shalinitai Patil 
tried her best to play upon the pro- 
Shivaji sentfmepts to win the support 
of the Shiv Sena and its leader, Bal' 
Thackeray, so that the Shiv Sena 
stopped cooper'ating with the muni¬ 
cipal commissioner, Janshad Kanga, 
who insists on going to court to get 
back the money given to the trust, 
with interest. But Mrs Patil did not 
succeed. 

The Janata Party and Muslim 
League leaders in the corporation 
said that “.sentiments should not be 
allowed to cloud the judgment”. “If 
the Pratisthan could not make a film 
in eight years, it is useless to expect 
them to do ,so in the future,” they 
said. In fact, the corporation’s stand¬ 
ing committee president Chandra- 
kant Padwal was more forthright 
when he said, “If errant peons of the 
corporation can be punished for pet¬ 
ty reasons, why should the Pratisthan 
be let off?” Meanwhile, Congress(I) 
sources say that the party would like 
an “across-the-counter discussion on 
the issue”. 

O^a TalHa, Bombay 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

A Chronicle of Errors 

The annual report abounds in faux pas 


T he 80-page annual report of the 
ministry of external affairs of the 
Government of India for 1985-86. 
abounds in faux pas. A casual read¬ 
ing of the 12 page introduction of the 
report would suggest that it was 
written by an amateur who neither 
had any command over the English 
language nor had a cledr conception 
of what he had to convey. 

The first sentence in the second 


paragraph of the report reads: “The 
recognition at the Geneva Summit 
between US President Reagan and 
Soviet Party leader Gorbachev that 
'a nuclear war. cannot lie won and 
must never be fought,’ is an acknow¬ 
ledgement of the strong desire of 
world public opinion of the need fo 
curb the arms race and acknowledge¬ 
ment of the primary responsibility of 
the nuclear powers to take meaning- 
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ful steps towards disarmament.” The 
usage ‘‘recognition between Keagan 
and Gorbachev” is wrong. It should 
have been “recogniticm by Reagan 
and Gorbachev And “tlie strong 
desire of world public opinion” is an 
awkward phrase, to say the least. 

The report says the Prime Minister 
“availed of every opportunity to 
meet with his South Asian counter¬ 
parts and this has set the stage for 
improving th bilateral relations with 
each country”. “Availed of every 
opportunity” is indeed a cliche. Be¬ 
sides, one can avail oneself uf some¬ 
thing, that is to say the Prime Minis¬ 
ter “availed himself of..." And how 
can one have “bilateral relations 
with each country ”? 

The fourth paragraph, dealing with 
Pakistan, is amusing, h reads: “Four 
meetings with President Zia-ul-Haq 
of Pakistan, led to his vi.sit to New 
Delhi on 17 December in which both 
sides announced that they would not 
attack each others nuclear facili¬ 
ties.” What the writer means to say is 
that “after four meetings between 


T he facts, brought out recently by 
the union ministry for program¬ 
me implementation on projects 
being monitored by it are indeed 
revealing. While the originally anti¬ 
cipated investment on the 399 pro- 


Rajiv Gandhi and President Zia- 
ul-Haq (not Zia-ulHaq), the latter 
visited New Delhi...” It is not clear as 
to which the “both sides ”, are for 
there is no reference to any side or 
country earlier. Another sentence in 
the paragraph reads: “In pursuance 
of decisions taken by President Zia 
and our Prime Minister at their meet¬ 
ing on 17th December, our Finance 
Minister visited Pakistan in Janu¬ 
ary...” The words “our" and “we” 
should have been avoided in a report 
by the ministry. 

Talking of the grammatical errors 
in the report, here is an example; 
“lndia’.s cooperation with Nepal and 
Bhutan have (instead of has) con¬ 
tinued to grow steadily.” Further on, 
the report states: “Ministerial meet¬ 
ings are to be convened in 3986 to 
di.scuss respectively (why respective¬ 
ly?) women’s participation in SAARC 
activities and to coordinate the 
stands (instead of stand) of SA.ARC 
members in the ongoing dlscu.ssions 
on the New International Economic 
Order.’! 


ECONOMY 

Truant Projects 

jects, each costing more than Rs 20 
crores, works out to a staggering Rs 
56,950 crores, 125 projects (63 per 
cent) have suffered cost over runs 
while in 108 of them (54 per cent) 
there, have brsen time over-run.s. 



Regarding Japan, the report says: 
“The exchanges between the various 
circles of the industry and trade of 
the two countries would...help the 
already growing cooperation... in the 
field of India’s indu-strialisation and 
technology transfer. At a few places 
even the names of countries are spelt 
wrong: “The relations between India 
and the two Koreas and Mongoli 
have continued to be marked by 
exchange of visits at various levels." 

These are but a few of the bloom¬ 
ers in the 12-page introduction. Be¬ 
sides, the report also borrows from 
reports of previous years. For exam¬ 
ple, a whole sentence seems to have 
been copied from a report in the 
1950s: “Although pre-occupie^ with 
immediate concerns, most of the 
countries of Western Europe, now 
restored and prosperous after World 
War II, are increasingly seeking once 
again an active role, albeit buttres¬ 
sed by the NATO umbrella.” World 
War 11 ended 40 years ago. 

T.V. KunMkrMmmi, Hem Delhi 


Of the 87 larger projects, each 
costing over Rs 100 croreS, 57 have 
been subject to time over-runs. The 
average delay in the completion of 
these ,57 projects works out to three 
years, while the average tiipe slip 
page for all the 87 projects is tvto 
years. And there is a correlative 
effect of time over runs in tenps of 
cost escalation. The original aggrp 
gate investment estimate of Rs 
34,572 crores escalated to a b^fty 
Rs .51,195 crtjrcs. , 

The cost over-run of projects, in 
the civil aviation and mines sectors, 
are 100 per cent; in the steel sec^r; ^ 
92 per cent; in case of pi4>4o enter- j 
prises, 8.3 per cieht; and in^trOclio 
micals,7l per peat, 'fhe time ovi^r 
run in case of imhing projects-and 
public enterprises is 100 jter cent'Tt. 
is feared., that if. there ;is lurt^t 
time oVer-run in these projects ghh 
cost will escalate.^0 much that ihh 
projects might beyond redepltp- 
.tiOB., ' ^ 

Ope cannot but see the;enoniiht>^ 
'difference' thet':-thh; timely .imljlh-' 
ipsRtation of these prejects jitcpidj 
haw made to the nattonal 
Bomy. 

A ApecU CemuDonaent, 
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SW LANKA 

A Weak Offensive 

I _ . 

The government’s offensive in the laffna peninsula only 
highlights LTTE’s predominance 


A fter a week-long, three-pronged, 
well-timed offensive by the Sri 
Lankan armed forces in the middle 
of May to wrest control of the north¬ 
ern Jaffna peninsula, the Tamil mili¬ 
tants, especially the powerful Libera¬ 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam iLTTE), 
proved that their control over the 
region could not be challenged. The 
offensive only served to highlight the 
cfe facto existence of a Tamil- 
majority controlled northern region 
which the militants want to be 
carved into a separate Eelam (state). 

The Sri Lankan army launched its 
attacks from three points: the Jaffna 
Fort garrison in the north-west, the 
Palali army camp in the north-east, 
and the Elephant Pass located at the 
southern tip of the peninsula which 
connects the Jaffna province with 
the rest of the i.sland. About 3,000 
.troops tried to encircle the peninsula 
/ Jin three separate 1,000-man columns. 
^ ^ pie massive troop offensive was co- 
^rered by air force bombers while 
naval ships shelled the coastal towns. 
After four days of fierce fighting, the 
LTTE guerrillas forced the soldiers 
back into their barracks many trap¬ 
ped, armymen in the school at Vasa- 
vilan and a contingent at the Jaffna 
police outpost. According to esti¬ 
mates, the week-long offensive re¬ 
sulted in the death of 90 Tamil 
civilians, 30 Sinhalese civilians, 75 
soldiers and about 20 LTTE mili¬ 
tants. 

The Jaffna war has establi.shed 
that the LTTE is the sole fighting 
force in the peninsula. For four days 
the LTTE fought and kept the army 
at bay. It was only after the troops 


retreated to their bases after suffer¬ 
ing a “temporary setback”, to quote 
Sri Lankan defence personnel, that 
the other Tamil militant organisa¬ 
tions joined the fray. The Eelam 
People’s Revolutionary Liberation 
Front’s (EPRLF’s) fighting wing, the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA), 
swung into action in the east where 
Eelam Revolutionary Organisation 
(EROS) guerrillas blew up a cement 
factory. 

The Sri Lankan offensive came 
immediately after the internecine 
warfare among the Tamil militants 
which resulted in the death of the 
Tamil Eelam Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion (TELO) leader Sri Sabratnam. 
The armed forces’ assumption that 
with the removal of the TELO, this 
would be the opportune time to 
strike was a mistaken notion because 
the LTTE had quickly consolidated 
itself; in fact, all the weapons and 
ammunition seized from the TELO 
bases were effectively deployed. The 
government of Sri Lanka has suf¬ 
fered both a moral and military de¬ 
feat. Moral, because it has earned 
the dubious reputation of declaring 
war and bombing its own civilians, 
and militarily because the purpu.se of 
the offensive—to wrest control—was 
not achieved. In spite of the assist¬ 
ance it received from British, Amer¬ 
ican and Israeli mercenaries and in¬ 
telligence agencies, the Sri Lankan 
armed forces failed to tame the 
Tamil Tigers. 

Meanwhile, S. C. Chandrahasan, 
convener of the Or^nisation for the 
Protection of Tamil Eelam against 


Genocide (PROTEG), struck a discor¬ 
dant note when he urged a military 
intervention by India, not when the 
offensive began but wiien it ended. 
He claimed that Jaffna was under 
siege with the Sri Lankan troops 
having established camps in thd 
peninsula. What was particularly odd 
about Chandrahasan’s appeal was 
that it came at a time when both the 
LTTE and the Sri Lankan defence 
ministry had stated that the troops 
had withdrawn to their bases, 
drahasan’s tactic can be explained.^ 
the fact that being the adviser of.fne 
TELO, he feels the need to belittle 
the LTTE’s feat in resisting the adlr* 
ance of the army into Jaffna. 
Evidently, certain Tamil militant 
groups re.sent the LTTE’s emergence 
as the most powerful faction in 
Eelam politics. 

The Indian government’s pique re¬ 
garding the developments in Sid 
Lanka is only too evident. It issued a 
very strong statement condemning 
the military operations in the Jaffna 
peninsula and the stalling of negotia¬ 
tions, and added that “there can be 
no military solution to the ethnk 
issue in Sri Lanka”. As in the past, 
Sri Lanka remains undeterred in its 
efforts to impose a military solution 
in spite of India’s condemnation. 

Much has been said about the 
imposition of the ceasefire on IB 
June, 1985, on the reluctant Tamil 
militants by the Sri Lankan and 
Indian governments. The ceasefire 
was believed to be a ploy by Presi¬ 
dent Jayewardene to gain time while 
he geared himself for a military 
solution at a later date. Ironically, 
much more than the Tamil militants, 
Sri Lanka has had to pay a heavier 
price for the ceasefire. As per die 
accord, the Sri Lankan troops had to 
remain confined to their barracks. It 
was during tjhis time that the LTTE 
began consolitjating itself in the Jaff¬ 
na peninsula. 

In an interyiew with Sunday, V. 
Pirabhakaran, the leader of LTTE, 
said that the purpose of the offensive 
was to seize control of the J affna 
peninsula and to demolish the LTTE. 
Once the LTTE was liquidated, the 
Tamils would lose their muscle, as 
they would be deprived of the bar¬ 
gaining power that they now have. 
Once the Tigers were destroyed, the 
Sri Lankan government planned to 
get away by offering meagre conces¬ 
sions to the Tamils by way of a very 
diluted concept of regional auton¬ 
omy. But these short and long-term 
plans were foiled by the LTTE. As be 
said, “The Tamil Tigers kept the 
Sinhala lions at bay.” 

AnMs nattpt Mad ru 
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llhiipvn Ha/ariivu unil Suiiiitru KIKru 

Singers of the World Unite! 


W hat the rest of the 
world can do, West 
Bengal can do too and bet¬ 
ter! A few months ago, in a 
gesture of solidarity with 
the starving children of 
drought-stricken Africa, 
Michael Jackson and 
Lionel Ritchie, along with 
other American singers, 
created pop-history with 


the release of their chart- 
buster, We are the World. 
And now, our very own 
Rabindrasangeet and folk 
song stalwarts have de¬ 
cided to match notation 
for notation with their 
Hollywood counterpart for 
the cause of the African 
children. The Bengali ver¬ 
sion of the original song. 


which grossed millions in 
the very first week of its 
release, is soon to be re¬ 
corded, thanks to the ac¬ 
tive participation of the 
Left Front government, 
And, instead of Tina Tur¬ 
ner, Stevie Wonder, Bruce 
Springsteen and company, 
there will be local names 
such as Bhupen Hazari':a, 
Ruma Guha Thakurta, 
Utpalendu Chowdhury, 
Chinmoy Chatterjee, 
Suchitra Mitra and others. 
Mazarika, who is the 
Lionel Ritchie of the Cal¬ 
cutta show, has received 
commitments from all the 
artistes to sing for the no¬ 
ble cause without charging 
any fees. In July, when the 
record is formally released 
at the Netaji Indoor Sta¬ 
dium in Calcutta, it prom¬ 
ises to be an event worthy 
of the Hollywood show. 


In Her Etement . 

uV 

T he sea is not just her 
tormentor but a com¬ 
panion too: Geeta Kumana 
has a passion for a 
sport which until she in¬ 
vaded it, was exclusively 
male domain. The macho 
game of windsurfing re¬ 
quires not just immense 
muscle-power but nerves 
of steel as well to battle 
against surf, wind and 
time while hanging on to 
board and sail- And Geeta 
Kumana was the embodi¬ 
ment of all this when she 
ran a solo race in the 
National Windgliders’ 
Championship in Bombay 
on 4 May. She was the 
only woman competitor Jh 
the races.The band playec 
in honour of Ms Kumpniai 
but she was fast asleep 
after her arduous race.' ® 


A Piece of 
the Action 



I’riif. Khumshuddin: lalenied 


R arely does an academic 
venture in to the-hurly- 
burly of politics after lead¬ 
ing a .sheltered and re¬ 
latively tranquil life im¬ 
mersed in his books and 
classes. But not so foi Pro¬ 
fessor Shamshiiddin. A 
retired leaclier ot rlie Gov 
eminent Teachers' Train¬ 
ing College iti Raipur who 
has also penned a dozen 
books, he suddenlv finds 
himself dealing with a 
most sensitive issue. As 
the newly-appointed chair¬ 
man of the State Minor¬ 
ities Commission, he 
will now find himself in 
the thick ol tlie ever- 
ch.iiiging political scene. 


Riding the Brahmaputra 

A dventure is not every- above or 
body’s cup of tea—and which are 


flbody’s cup of tea—and 
certainly not of the chick¬ 
en-hearted—as the risk- 
ridden rafting expedition 
by some armymen of the 
li Assam Rifles recently 
proved. Undaunted by the 
ferocity of the rapids fall¬ 
ing from hundreds of feet 


above or the whiMpools 
which are virtual death¬ 
traps for anyone who 
dares to challenge the cur¬ 
rents, the nine men led by 
Capt. S. K. Yadav braved 
their way through the 
Brahmaputra—from Tur¬ 
ing on the lndo-Chine.se 
border to Dhubri on the 


An Ambassador of Peace 

T he death of Chester in the wt 
Bowles on 2.'> Mav. 1986 sodo-econot 


was a grievous loss—both 
for the country he served 
with such distinction, and 
the nation he instantly 
befriended. Having twice 
been US envov to India 
(1951-5.J and 196.J-69). and 
as a man who took great 
pains to explain America 
to India and vice-ver.sa, 
Bowles will go down in the 
memory of this country as 
a rare and devoted friend. 
Since his stint in India was 
during the crucial forma¬ 
tive years of the republic, 
Bowles' was a tough job; 
but lie overcame his initial 
doubts and uncertainties 
when he came to admire 
what he regarded as “the 
most thrilling experiment 


in the world—India’s 
sodo-ecnnotnic revolution 
within the framework of 
democracy”. Bowles was a 
man of many talents—a 
successful businessman, 
administrator, governor, 
US Congressman and di- 


fndo-Bangla dividing line. 
These intrepid men finally, 
reached the end of theii 
odyssey after 32 tortuous 
days and nights of riding 
the river on their flimsy 
rafts, with the danger of a 
major mishap always im¬ 
minent. Some of them 
even lost their rafts while 
negotiating the numerous 
waterfalls. 


plomat. Reviewing his 
book Promises to Keep-— 
My Years in Public Life 
John Kenneth Galbraith 
wrote '• “It is a story of a 
fascinating career in pub¬ 
lic life—one combining 
brilliant success with sud¬ 
den. sad and sometimes 
heart-breaking setbacks.” 



Clu'ster Bowies w-iMi RM-deshtnate Indira UamUil In Januai?' I9M 
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T he latest actor who has 
used television as a step¬ 
ping stone to the silver 
'^reen is Mohan Bhandari. 
Besides acting in Kshirsa- 
gar*s forthcoming serial, 
Bhandari is shooting for a 
film entitled Falak, where 
he plays Jackie Shroff’s 
brother. 

E ncouraged by the ex¬ 
hilarating success of the 
sitcom YehJoHaiZinda- 
gi, S. Oberoi has decided 
to launch his next serial, 
Ajeeb Muaeebat Hat. 



other unit members, in¬ 
cluding associate director 
Ashok Pandit. He and his 
team worked long and 
hard to make the pilot epi¬ 
sode, which has been 



OiKclM-MaalnlSialui: IMMWatss pays 


Faithful to members of his 
old cast, the producer has 
involved Rakesh Bedi, 
Tiku Talsania and director 
Manjul Sinha in his new 
venture. The female lead 
is played by the TV “sex 
siren” Neena Gupta. If all 
goes well the serial should 
^e off in a few months’ 

I atesh Shah, director of 
kthe telly serial Yes $ir 
starring Shafi Inamdar, 
Zarina Wahab and Sujata 
Mehta, appears to have 
played a rather mean trick 
(hrhis technical crew and 


approved by the Delhi bos¬ 
ses. But as soon as the 
go-ahead was given, the 
director is reported to 
have “unethically dropped 
almost all the original unit 
members and is indepen¬ 
dently shooting the subse¬ 
quent episodes”, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the 
credits of his original team 
appeared in the pilot epi¬ 
sode. His motives are still 
obscure 

I nspired by Sai Paran- 
jpye, who has cast her 
daughter in her TV serial 
Clfbate'Bade, Amol Pale- 


kar has chosen his chubby 
daughter, Shalmalee, to 
play the lead role in his 
serial KachhiDhoop. Sche¬ 
duled to be completed by 
August, the serial seems to 
be a family affair. The 
script has been written by 
Amol Palekar’s talented 
wife, Chitra, while the ver¬ 
satile actor himself plays a 
cameo role as the grand¬ 
father. The serial portrays 
the world through the eyes 
of youngsters and should 
be a refreshing change 
from the complexities of 
adult life. Indeed, Amol 
Palekar seems to be taking 
his job as the chairman of 
the Children’s Film Socie¬ 
ty seriously. 

W ith the fate of Idhar 
(/dhar finally de¬ 
cided—it is not going to be 
revived—the hilarious 
trio, Ravi-Supriya-Ratna, 
who captivated viewers in 
Idhar Udhar, is moving on 
to its next serial, Aabadi 
Barbaadi. Directed by 
Ravi Baswani himself, the 
serial deals with family 
planning. By repeating the 
lively combination, does 
director Baswani wish to 
recapture the magic of the 
tremendously popular 
Idhar Udhar? Interesting¬ 
ly, the heroine of Baswa- 
ffi’s serial, Ratna Pathak 
Shah, the wife of 
Naseeruddin Shah, is in 
the family way. One won¬ 
ders whether the director 
will use this as an ’issue’ in 
his comedy caper! And 
while we are on the topic 
of kiddies and Idhar 


Anand Mahendnw 


Udhar, Anand Mahendroo. 
director of Idhar Udhar, is 
busy shooting a children's 
serial Indradhanttsh. His 
masterly touch is likely to 
open up an enchanting 
world for youngsters very 
soon. 

P riya Tendulkar will cru¬ 
sade against injustice 
as the militant ‘Rajani' for 
the last time on I.*; June. ** 
Karan Razdan whOiPlgys..,,, 
the non-interfering hus¬ 
band in Rajani, will then • 
have more time for script 











VARIETY /KHAAsBAAt 
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T hat stars are mortal has 
been proved again and 
again. Take for example 
the day when Poonatn 
t>hi!hn and Padmini Kolh- 
apure decided to play 
truant. One fine morning, 
the two friends planned to 
etijjlJr a holiday in the style 
of-a.Bot-too-distant ordin- 
, attlill. Characteristical¬ 
ly, MfrlSolhapure thought 
‘ flj^lff f^d and arranged 
to have lunch at Ms Dhil- 
iQn'^'place. But Poonam, 
forgetful as usual, did not 
make the necessary 
arrangements. Perforce 
both of them set out on the 
roads and started thumb¬ 
ing for lifts. After travell¬ 
ing part of the way in a 
taxi (thus thorou^ly gra¬ 
tifying the starry-eyed 
chauffeur) and the rest of 
it on a rickshaw, both of 
them turned up at a 
second-rhte (meant for 
ordinary people that is) 
Udipi restaurant for 
lunch. Despite the commo¬ 
tion their appearance cre¬ 
ated, the cool cats sailed 
through a sumptuous 
lunch. And forweeks on 
end the two of them have 
been talking of nothing ex¬ 
cept their little, ordinary, 
secret escapade. 

I t was a clash of the 
titans. The superstar- 
tumed-politician, Ami- 
tabh Bachchan, whose 
towering personality con¬ 
tinues to loom large over 
tinsel town, had spumed 
the offer of yet another 
giant—director Subhash 
Ghat—and sparks were 
bound fly. It all started 
when Ghai told a trade 
magazine he was all set to 
begin work on his next 
venture Deva starring 
none other than Amit'abh 
Bachchan and Jackie 
Shroff. The announcement 
created a flutter and the 
news travelled like wild¬ 
fire, right to the ears of the 
honourable MP. The de¬ 
nial came swift and sharp, 
leaving Subhash Ghai 
nursing a hurt ego and an 
iron will to make the pro¬ 
ject areality. “I will still 
do it,” he says. 



T he elegant Soau WaJia 
has fallen in love. Not >!>' 
only with the handsome 
Robin Kumar, who is the 
new man in her life, but 
with her career as well. 

She has just been offered 
a major break where she 
has to act out the role of a 
neurotic film actress. Late 
at night,s:lose-dancing 
with Rofaiii at the 1900, 
Bombay’s elite night club, 
Sonu dreams about the 
rosy years stretching out 
in front of her. As for Mr 
Kumar, who has only just 
recovered from the 
trauma of a broken affair 
with Zeenat Aman, he is 
being extra-cautious this 
time should his current 
ladylove also turn out to 
be another la belJe dame 
sansmeui. 


P lolitics does not seem to 
augur well for Shat- 
rughan Sinha. All his recent 
films have fared miserably 
at the box-office. Every big • 
name in the industry, 7 
whether a financier, distri¬ 
butor, producer or director, 
has dubbed him as “a big 
risk”. Some of the films star¬ 
ring him as the solo hero 
could not even manage an 
initial draw. Can it mean 
that ‘Shotgun’ does not sell 
any more? With his charac¬ 
teristic smirk, Shatru shrug¬ 
ged off the charge: "Every 
actor has his good times and 
bad times. 1 am going 
through a bad phase 1 know, 
but Shathighan Sinha has 
never known what it means 
to give up. I will fight back 
till I win again.” 


T hings are not going 
smoothly for Deepti 
Naval and Prakash jha. If 
the gossipmongers are to 
be believed is reason 
enough for a l^lit ip the 
relationship. Jha, busy .< 
with his intellectual acti% 
ties, cannot seem to find 
time to spend with his • 
wife. And Deeftti, longing 
for love and understand-.. 
ing, has found a willing 
sympathiser in Akbar 
Khan. The two are often 
found closerted together. 






VARIETY/CHTTRAtOOAM 


I It’s amusing to note how 
I ^ommon the 'sour grapes’ 
s^drome IS among the/W" 
HU crowd The latest tnst 
Mice IS that of Jladhiica 
lambasting Bombay The 
way she goes on and on 
about the superfiaal, 
aloof and uncaring atti 
tude of the Bombay people 
compared to the tiiendly 
atmosphere in the Tamil 
film mdustry ran bore 
even the most patient 
listener to tears That she 
failed to make an impact 
in Hindi films seems to 
have hurt her ego and thus 
the harangues According 
to her associates, let a few 
good offers tome hei way 
from Bollywood and with 
out a second thought ab 
out warmth or the lack of 
It, Radhika will at once 
hop on a flight to sunder 
Mumbai After all, the 
bubbling beauty is not the 
sort to remain content 
with only the thoughts of 
.^aseebAptta Apna 

‘ fk 

iMlho would have thought 
W of It— that the rough 
‘n’tough Vijaykantb is 
such a softie wheie 
womenfolk are con 
earned? Whenever a 
charming belle crosses his 
path, the hero finds him 
self totally out of his 
depth It is astonishing 
the smooth talking, sup 
remely confident guy of a 
moment ago turns mto a 
blustenng, blushmg tool 
with just a passing waft of 
perfume With his pretty 
female co stars, the poor 
fellow IS completely at a 
loss So he just keeps 
mum It IS a pity actually 
because Vijaykanth is in 
credibly romantic at beat t 

d |k II f or humanity's sake’ 
Mis currently the 
favounte ref ram of B/ufti 
' A *^a> Suddenly, the emi 
tiirnt filmmaker has 
emerged as a champion of 
the downtrodden He can 
I be ofmn heard lectunng 
his colleagues and admir 
ms on Hie need for social 
work and mobilising funds 
for charitable purposes in¬ 


stead of wasting lesources I 
on glittenng public func- 1 
tions Following hts cue, if ’ 
the stars divert even « I 
small part of their fortune 
towards the welfare of the 
masses, Raja’s purpose 
would have been served 
He IS hoping to keep up hu 
reputation oi being a 
trend setter 

T he cringmg, cowenng 
attitude of Raimkant 
IS really strange Being 
modest and humble is cm 
tamlv no crime but he is 
carrying it a bit too far 
After all he is the super 
star of the south with con 
siderable mass support It 
would be indeed tragic if 
he was to fall down from 
the pedestal that he now 
o< copies and break his 
own myth The manner m 
which Rumikant be 
haves with his benefactm* 

K Baiachander IS disgust¬ 
ing Balachandei hunself • 
gets embai rassed with 
such servility The trouble 
with Rajnikant is that 
he cannot forget his past 





T here ts no one now to 
smoothen the Imes on 
het fan* brow A bewil¬ 
dered Santa just cannot 
understand why suddenly 


BNVwB* QM MHIW MW® 

she has been left in the 
lurch by her mentor, K 
Baiachander The sexy 
star has given some of her 
fmest performances undet 
the able direction of 
Baiachander No one can 
understand her as well as 
he, she feels Without her 
guru at her side, Santa is 
numb before a camera It’s 
not just the professional 
aspect, she is more trou 
bled about the nf t in the 
intense, personal rela 
tionship that she shared 
withBuachander Is the 
noted director slowly 
edgmg her out of his life^ 
It IS a melancholy world 
Indeed for the love lorn 
heroine, as she contem 
plates on the fickle game 
that Cupid plays 

I t IS not love that is on the 
rocks for Laxmt but her 
mamage, which is re 
portedly heading for a 
crash Her stormy affair 
srith the protagomst of a 
Tamd television senal is 
the focal pomt of the duel 


being fought between the 
lissom actress and her bus 
band, Mohan When asked 
point blank to comment on 
the rumours I axmi re 
plied with 1 wcaty sigh, 
“Ob comi on, 1 am too old 
for affairs ” The excuse 
simply docs not hold wa 
tei Surely age has nu 
beating on love, does lO 

M mbtka has been < aught 
#1 in hei own trap now 
Just for the sake of acting 
opposite bivaji Ganesaii, 
she had agreed to play the 
role of an eldeily woman 
She wanted to piove to the 
world that besides being a 
glamour queen, «he is a 
volcano of talent as well 
rhe desire proved to be 
her undoing The moment 
she tried to break away 
from her stereotype image 
of a dumb doll Ambika 
found het self being 
flooded with oflers—all 
demanding her to act out 
the part of middle aged 
women Well, now, vou 
can^t have your cake and 
eat It too 
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From Maklan to Lord’s 


F or a book 
which is 
basically on 
cricket—the ti¬ 
tle suggests 
so—Mihir Bose 
covers a di¬ 
verse range of 
topics. A cur¬ 
sory glance at 
the index is in- 
d i c a t i V e 
enough. Under 
‘A*, the list of 
names are reg¬ 
istered as follows: “Acton Lord, 
Akbar MJ, Alberuni Muslim scholar, 
Ali Mushtaq, Amery Leo, Amis 
Kingsley, Ashoka, Ataturk Kemal, 
Aurangzeb and Azharuddin.” 

It is a cricket book with a differ¬ 
ence, alright. Written ostensibly for 
an English readership, Bose attempts 
to study the importance of the game 
in India within a social parameter. As 
he says: “My book is an attempt to 
present India and cricket’s role in it 
in its proper historical setting.” In 
doing so, he quotes from The Ruin 
that Britain Wrought, India: The 
Siege Within. The Lost Hero, Tom 
Brown's School Days and Collapse of 
British Power. In his study of the 
Indian psyche, Bose concludes that 
the temperament of the average 
cricket enthusiast is fickle. He 
writes: “On the golden 1971 visit 
nearly all the Indians in England 
seemed to want to socialise with 
them. In 1974, after the 42 all out at 
Lord’s, the invitations dried up so 
quickly that the bereft players 
Started courting the despised jour¬ 
nalists...” 

That Sunil Gavaskar is an institu¬ 
tion in himself is acknowledged by 
Bose. He devotes an entire chapter 
on him. Glimpses of the young Gavas¬ 
kar may be of particular interest 
since the author was in the same 
school as the former, only a few years 
senior. “That boy will be a great 
cricketer,” the principal had said 
decades ago. Gavaskar, Bose feels, 
arouses extreme reactions. If he 
is not adored, he is damned. “Im¬ 
mediately after the Oval Test (in 
1979),” he narrates, “the Indians 
flew home to face the Australians 
and Ori the plane, with the sort of 
subtlety that has made the Indian 
selectors famous, it was announced 
by the pilot that Venkat had been 


replaced as captain by Sunil. Im¬ 
mediately the rumours began to 
circulate. Yes, of course, Sunil play¬ 
ed a great innings, but why didn’t he 
carry it to completion? Why didn’t he 
ensure that India had won? Well, 
said the anti-Sunil brisigde, the 
reason is that his 221 was a personal 
effort. It impressed his unique mark 
on English cricket where he 
hadn’t scored as heavily as else¬ 
where, but it was just short of clin¬ 
ching victory for India. A victory for 
India would have meant a victory for I 
Venkat, and the Indian selectors 
could hardly have dropped Venkat 
after that,” 

Mihir Bose’s previous work on the 
Aga Khan stirred up a major con¬ 
troversy. He was taken to court for 
comments that hurt the sentiment of 
the Aga Khani community. This time* 
round, too, Bose treads on slippery 
ground. He questions the patriotism 
of Indian Muslims whenever his 
country plays Pakistan. A phe¬ 
nomenon going back 29 years, the 
author recalls the time Pakistan 
toured India in 1960. The Bombay 
Test was a sellout and Bose, then a 
boy, persuaded his parents to allow 
him to visit the flat of a friend 
overlooking the Brabourne Stadium. 
“On the first day of the Te.st I walked 
towards the flat and saw a whole 
crowd of very Muslim-looking people 
entering the stands. One passerby 
observed the rush of the Muslims and 
commented, ‘No wonder these 
meihhais (as some Muslims are cal¬ 
led) come crawling out now. It is 
their team that is playing.’ No prizes 
for guessing who they are support¬ 
ing.” Even in 1979-80, “to the Indian 
Muslims Miandad’s dismissal was not 
chance but part of a conspiracy”. 
They also alleged that “the ground 
authorities in Bombay had doctored 
the pitch after the match had 
started”. 

This attitude was reciprocated by 
the non-Muslim following, feels Bose. 
When Abbas -'Vli Baig failed against 
the Pakistanis in 1960, it was label¬ 
led as treachery on his part. The 
implication was that Baig had failed 
deliberately so that l^am, in the 
form of the Pakistan team, could 
triumph. As Current put it: “Confi- 
deiKe was further shaken by a tor¬ 
rent of poison pen letters, telephone 
calls and telegrams. He (Baig) opted 
out of the Indian team after the 


Calcutta Test.” 

Some paragraphs which have little 
to do with cricket anyway are de¬ 
finitely objectionable. Writing of the 
Indian Muslims, Bose says: "...in In¬ 
dia they are referred to, rather 
crudely, as katela, meaning the cut 
one. Sexual potency may or may nOt 
be increased by circumcision, but it 
is widely believed in India that this is 
one of the forces that drives the 
ghetto Muslim and his sexual poten¬ 
cy is only equalled by his lust for 
Hindu women.” In another part of 
the book, the Indian Muslim has 
been rather disparagingly referred 
to as the ‘Indian nigger’. 

When Mihir Bose has finished with ■ 
the.sucial aspects of the spread Qf.4he . 
game in the country, he comes down ; 
to cricket proper. Whoever has plSy- 
ed maidan cricket will read the fd^'- ; 
lowing lines with a certain nostalgia; 
“Not surprisingly maidan cricket 
uses the expression ’runner’ in a 
totally different way from the com¬ 
mon cricketing meaning of the territ. 

In cricket a runner is one who ru;)rs 
for a batsman who has ben injured 
during the game and cannot run for 
himself. In maidan cricket the num¬ 
ber one batsman is called the ‘open- : 
er,’ his partner is called the ‘runner’. 
Very often in this class of cricket 
there are only three stumps and the 
stumps at the bowler’s end are indi¬ 
cated by a pile of chappals —Indian 
slippers—heaped at the spot where 
the proper stumps would be. The 
runner is the one who immediately 
takes up his position at the chappal 
end.” j 

On the whole, a fairly readable ' 
book if you are willing to digest some " 
of the observations that the writer i 
makes. If after reading a cricket i 
book, you have gained in knowledge .1 
about the country’s history, the num- I 
ber of letters Gavaskar receives per 
day, the favourite activity of the 
Indian Mu<;hms and the status of 
Marwaris in Indian society, then it is 
Rs 95 worth of reading well utilised. 
Mihir Bose can find solace in the 
words of writer CLR James; “WNt 
do they know of cricket, who 
cricket know?” 

e A Maidan View; The Magic of 
Indian Cricket (published by George 
Allen and Unwin, Lpndon, distri¬ 
buted in India by UES Publisher’ 
Distributors Ltd, 5 Ansari Road, hfeiv 
Delhi—110 002; 1986;.price Rs 9$)- 
IBudar PaUmyi _ 
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BOOKS 


The Penguin Chronicle 


APoorDose 


r or book buffs fascinated 
by publishing history 
and the different aspects 
of book production. Fifty 
Penguin Years would be a 
prize possession. Pub¬ 
lished on the occasion of 
the 50th anniversary of 
Penguin Books, the attrac¬ 
tively-produced book was 
on display at the 'Fifty 
Penguin Years' exhibition 
held at the Royal Festival 
Hall, London, between 21 
September and 27 Octo¬ 
ber, 1985. The bonk is di¬ 
vided into four sections—a 
short, illuminating fore¬ 
word written by Malcolm 
Bradbury, two essays and, 


ated by Penguin’s so- 
called leftist emphasis is 
just one of the many 
arresting events the essay 
describes. In 1977, the Dai¬ 
ly Telegraph of 12 April 
carried an article by 
Robert Moss accusing Pen¬ 
guin ' of publishing Marx¬ 
ist-inspired “agitprop” 
under the headline ‘Left 
Wing of the Penguin’. 
“The accusation triggered 
off a succession of letters 
and articles, culminating 
in a leader in The Times 
on September 21," Jones 
tells us. She adds, “The 
whole episode mirrored 
Alien Lane’s experience in 


But even more compeU- 
ing than Jones’ piece is the 
second article by Jeremy 
Aynsley on ‘Fifty Years of 
Penguin Design’. This 
essay adds considerably to 
our knowledge of Penguin 
history and is of special 
value to those interested 
in book and graphic de¬ 
sign. One is captivated by 
such details as, “Penguin 
New Writing began with a 
confident adaptation of 
the Penguin cover format; 
a strong black grid with 
thick colour contrasts, re¬ 
miniscent of De Stijl 
minimal designs.” Equal^ 
engrossing is the descrip- 




A prized coHcctkin for Penguin addicts 


finally, a set of colour the 

illustrations. the 

The first of the essays, inf 
by Linda Lloyd Jones, is as: 
entitled ‘Fifty Years of Lei 
Penguin Books’. The essay Ra 
traces the interesting La 
landmarks in the develop- rui 

ment of Penguin Books me 
though, in terms of in- Pa 
formation, Jones’ tour su< 
through Penguin country tio 
/liiot much of an improve- coi 
ilvlnt over Morpurgo’s i 
ffng Penguin. However, th< 
the perspectives of the two ser 
works being entirely diffe- guj 
rent, exciting glimpses tor 
into the past and unusual £.> 
iiidelights are provided by pe- 
Jones in her essay. thr 

The controversy geher- ste 


the summer of 1938, when 
the novelist Ethel Mannin 
informed him chat his 
association with John 
Lehmann, Krishna Menon, 
Ralph Bates and Harold 
Laski was leading to 
rumours that he was a 
member of the Communist 
Party.” This and many 
such nuggets of informa¬ 
tion imbue the text with 
considerable zest. 

The essay also discusses 
the various well-known 
series launched by Pen¬ 
guin and its renowned edi¬ 
tors like John Lehmann, 
E.V. Rieu and Nikolaus 
Pevsner, to mention only 
three of a veritable con¬ 
stellation. 


tioft of the designing of 
Penguin typography by 
Jan Tschichold, a German 
designer living in Switzer¬ 
land, There is much, much 
more. 

Another attractive fea¬ 
ture of the book is the rich 
variety of illustrations. 
Not only do the reproduc¬ 
tions of covers lend a spe¬ 
cial appeal, but a mass of 
rare photographs, car¬ 
toons and reproductions of 
advertisements, all com¬ 
bine to make the book a 
collector’s item for Pen¬ 
guin addicts. 

• Fifty Periguin Years 
(Penguin Books, 1985; 
price £ 4.95). 
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M . K. Rustomji is parti¬ 
cularly adept at form¬ 
ing partnerships with fore¬ 
ign writers and providing 
solutions to the problems 
of modern life. His long¬ 
standing association with 
C. Northcote Parkinson, 
which has resulted in in¬ 
stant solutions to complex 
managerial problems, is 
well known. And now the 
partnership has been 
transformed into a trio by 
the addition of Dr Christ¬ 
ian Barnard. In All About 
Good Health, the authors 
tackle the problems of 
how to remain physically 
and mentally sound. And 
judging from the date of 
its first publication, they 
are flogging a dead horse. 

The topics in the book 
have beeii the rage in the 
affluent West for quite 
somu time and are now of 
immediate concern to 
those Indians who want to 
stay in the forefront of the 
fashion scene. The advice 
and discussions are no 
different from the vacuous 
stuff that fill popular 
health columns. And, yet, 
modern civilisation has 
made us into such 
h^ochondriacs that many 
will lap up such trivia as 
eagerly as pep pills. 

• Ail about Good Health 
by Dr Christian Barnard, 
CJforthcote Parkinson and 
M.K. Rustomji (published 
by India Book House; price 
Rs 24). 
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SCIENCE/TECHNOLOGY 


THEQANOAMARPHAN PROKCT 


Mining Venture or Ecological 

Hazard? 


I ll northern India men and women 
hft upon a novel method to stop 
the felling of tiees bv hugging 
them Ignoring the axe of the inn 
traitors, in what has come to be 
known as the Chipko movement Us 
ing a variation of this technique, 
poor illiterate tnbals oi Onssa have 
treated history by vntiiallv bringing 
to a halt the state owned Bhaiat 
Aluminium Companv’s IRALCO) $50 
million bauxite mining protect atop 
the scenic and heavilv foiested Gan 
damardhan hills in centtal India 
Unmindful of the tropical bear and 
shouting slogans like “Save Uanda 
mvdhfn*’, the tnbals he down on the 


load to create a massive human bai 
rier and block the* movement of BAL 
CD’s trucks and sehicle On 12 
1 ebruaiy, the police ariesced and 
jailed 77 eaith buggers, including 40 
women As the agitation continues, 
Gandamardhan has become a mator 
ecological issue and the department 
ot enviionmcnt has lieen asked to 
take a fresh look ar the BALCO 
project 

located at the tunction of Sambal 
pur and Bolangtr districts of Onssa, 
Gandamaidhan has the second 
largest bauxite deposits in the coun¬ 
try with a reserve of 213 million 
tonnes Bauxite exists in the form of 
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WemMcHngtoliMs topratMdielMMiiiniaridM^ 


a thin blanket covering on hilltops, at 
an elevation of 930 to 1,000 metrdlk 
rhe BALCO project includes mining 
of one million tonnes of ore annually 
and transporting it by a six km aerial 
ropeway and a new rail link to its 
aluminium plant at Korba which is 
3S0-km away in the neighbouring 
state of Madhya Pradesh The pro¬ 
ject IS expected to contribute to the 
economy of the area by creating jobs 
for the local people in ancillary in¬ 
dustries, and in construction of road 
and communication links 
Despite these inducements, the 
50,000 tnbals—whose lives are in^« 
cately tied up with Gandamardhtbi 
hills—want the project to be aban¬ 
doned and have refused to join BAL- 
CD’s labour force The tribaU 
marked their protest as early as 
1983 by stoning the car of the Oru$a 
chief minister who had come to lay 
the foundation stone of the BALCO 
project Ecologists and environmen¬ 
talists who are now visiting the area, 
say that the fears of the local people 
are justified Although the actdal 
Bumng is yet to begin, the prepare-' 
tory work itself has led to extehsive 
ecological damage Ad estimeted 
60,000 trees have been f«lM td 
make way for roads, rop^wam 
township, uidustrial complex hm lee 
mitalbng a gigantic crusher w 
WU. For ibe tnbals who suvvtim ek 
fruits and etwitroqts trm the f#%| 
and collect nreswi^ fodder 
bamboo for baifcetm»ekiiq[, 
trem^idovs loss. Moreover witjfi 
remomd Of water*deaHh| ^ 
the tSOiMHrettiwalrgritigs ot) w*, 
aN» dryii« up. These sptingt M 
sttswos end^are th« mhf Ww 
(Mntdng and irrigiRi(»n,e^ 
lurfue soils which run 
cuts haee dlted dhem 
water has tahen bn the n> 
bauxite. The eraa U n<e»4 
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who tak« their annual holy dip in the 
stream on Buddha Jayanti. 

According to Or G. S. Pahigrahi, 
former director of the Botanical Sur¬ 
vey of India, there are ISO rare herbs 
in the hiUs and it is feared that these 
herbs will soon vanish bringing to an 
end the work that is being done by k 
herbal research institute at the ’ 
foothills. Though,, to be fair, BALCO 
has also set up an afforestation pro¬ 
ject at a cost of $ one miUipi^, 
relocation of the herbal plant^ but - 
ecologists say that these noieasu^' 
are unsatisfactory. '<f-f < 

The BALCO project is the Tirst 
environmental issue which has been 
brought to national focus by illiter¬ 
ate tribals and the second c<mfrover- 
sial project to attract gove,mmehtal 
review. Four years ago, a hydi^ pro¬ 
ject at the Silent Valley in Kerwg’s 
tropicsd. rain forest was scrapped 
after a nationwide protest bad been 
launched by ecologists. BALCO' has 
already spent $15 million and *the 
project cannot be abandon^ new’*, 
says PEemant $in|^, BALCQ^s mapag- 
lug director. But P^e Mini«;er Ra¬ 
jiv ^an^L 'en avowed chami^on of 
ttibsj Welfare, may dirop the proj^ 

' A'ayeeit'ewnlHiaWHAHe 






Aspronomeri have discovered that a 
'i^TOir of quasam are actually two 
dlmrent images of the same quasar 
thim^ reveatins an extraaediaary 
g^vitational and an equaUy 
ekilaordinaiiy poiBceiitratian of mass 
univ*f»r..T ' ■■ ■ ' 

. aemil^ng"8httevery' 


• Astronomers around the world nwnad-becattse'.lt g* eo dense jliaf 
have rushed to iqvesttga^.the nature qimn Tight esciqiM|. frqtt.' it' 

of the mas^ve leaeli^ ottjfxx Sewea^»^i|^o..d^..j|| 
defies detectioh. Onc.expU^'tinn is-'. - tdoeaffmie.-hn^vlilm-^^ 
the! ate 
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VARIETY/Sundayweek 


BEGINNING 8 JUNE 1986 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (15 April-IA Mty| The 

lime IS favourable tor ro- 
W jW mance but not (or matrimo- 
nial negotiations. Do not 
imRSfl overstrain yourself and try to 
take It easy for a while. The health of a 
familv member may cause anxiety and lead 
to ..considerable medical expenditure. 
Those m the ludiciary wiH make steady 
progress. Financially, you will gam through 
speculation, so head for the stock ex¬ 
change,,at once. 

Good dates; 8. to and 12 . 

Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 7. 

Favourable direction; East. 

TAURUS (15 May-Id June) A 

lucky week lies ahead of you; 
there will be steady progress 

___ on all fronts. A favourable 

KawSBl period for romance. Your 
health will show distinct signs of improve¬ 
ment. This is a fruitful week for creative 
artists who will gain respect and recogni¬ 
tion from all quarters. However; this is 
going to bo an unlucky phase for specula¬ 
tors and gamblers. A letter will bring good 
news. 

Good datos: 9. It and 13. 

Lucky numbors; 2, 4 and 5. 

Favourable direction; South-west 

GEMINI (15 Juno-14 July) 

™ ® favour- 

y \ able week for you: Do not get 
disheartened with delays and 
obstacles. VVith courage and 
patience you will overcome emotional 
problems that may trouble you this week. 
You will attain success in tough competi¬ 
tions. An auspicious phase (or marriage 
negotiations. There are chances of unex¬ 
pected finanaal gains through inheritance 
and gambling. 

Good datos: 12 , 13 and 14. 

Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9. 

Favourable direction; West. 

CANCER (IS July—14 August) 

A fairly successful week is in 
store for you. Professionals 
should push their efforts to 
the utmost: this is not the 
time for you to sit back and relax. Prospects 
are bnght for businessmen who will bag 
lucrative deals. The domestic front will 
remain peaceful and be a source of happi¬ 
ness. This is not a good week for love and 
marriage. Keep an eye on your health and 
diet. 

Good datos; 10, 12 and 14. 

Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 8. 

Favoorablo direetlon: West. 


LEO (15 August—14 Septem- 
ber) The time is particularly 
favourable for businessmen: 
wlW ■u carry on with your expansion 
projects. An elderly relative 
will prove to be extremely helplul. Profes¬ 
sionals should work extra-hard this week 
The domestic front will be calm. Love 
affairs will progress smoothly. Though your 
financial prospects look bright, try to check 
your extravagant tendencies Take care of 
your health. 

Good dates: 8. 9 and 10. 

Lucky numbers; 1. 3 and 5. 

Favourable direction: South. 

VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) The week heralds 
Ty steady improvement on all 
fronts. Let intuition be your 
guide After a minor setback, 
your professional and financial affairs will 
steadily prosper Your domestic front will 
remain calm and your children will be a 
source of comfort and |oy You are advised 
to control your temper and look after your 
health. You may gain money or property 
through inheritance. 

Gnod dates: 9. 11 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 6. 

Favourable direction: North-east. 

LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) A favourable week 
for artists and intellectuals, 
recognition for your work will 
come your way. Be wary of 
hostile acquaintances. Property matters will 
be easily resolved and you will meet a 
special person who will be of immense 
help to you. Keep a close waich on your 
health and diet: avoid spicy food. You may 
have to postpone a journey because of III 
health. 

Good dates; li. 13 and 14. 

Lucky numbors: 6. 7 and 8. 

Favourable direction; North-west. 

^ SCORPIO (IS November—14 
December) An excellent week 
for love and matrimonial 
negotiations. You will receive 
ESStt/Tkl' a number of marriage prop¬ 
osals. For those in service, this is a lucky 
week- all your efforts will meet with suc¬ 
cess. However, your financial prospects 
look rather bleak, you may run out of funds 
to materialise your projects. Think carefully 
and consult experts before making impor¬ 
tant decisions. 

Good dates; 11. 12 and 13. 

Lucky numbers: 2. 3 and 7 
Favourabia direction: $outh-east. 


SAGIHARIUS (15 December— 
14 January) A fair measure of 
good fortune lies in store for 
you this week. Businessmen 
IlMBimS should devote all their time 
and energy in mateiinlising their plans and, 
projects. Do not hesitate to undertake risky 
ventures. For those in service, a promotion 
or transfer is in the oiling. The tinancid 
front does nol look too bright, you may 
have to incur fresh loans. Guard your 
health. 

Good dales; 9. 10 and 12. 

Lucky numbers; 7, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East. 

capricorn (15 January—14 
> xvSl I P*5ruary) All your efforts will 
k ^ crowned with success this j 

week This is an especially 
A favourable period for those 
involved m creative work A member of the I 
opposite sex will pro'<■ very helpful. This is. I 
nol a good phase for love and marriage, a 
minor misunderstanding may bring about a' 
permanent estrangement. Weigh your pros 
and cons before taking any important deci¬ 
sion. 

Good dates; 6, 11 and 12 

Lucky numbers; 2. 5 and 8. , 

Favourable direction: West f 

AQUARIUS (15 February—14 
March) A very hectic week 
lies ahead ot you. You may 
come in for some humiliation. 
Keep an eye on your purse, 
you may run out ol funds. This is the time to 
make plans for the future. The second-hall 
of the week will be relatively favourable. 
You may have to attend a number of social 
gatherings But do not overstrain yourself. 

. An auspicious week (or romance and matri¬ 
mony. 

Good datos; 10. 13 and 14. 

Lucky numbers: 4, 7 and 9. 

Favourabia direction: North. 

PISCES (15 Marcb-14 April) A 

good week for cultivating 
new friends but not a favour- 
able period for romance. 
■nrifllJ Seek the company of young 
people and intellectuals for they are going 
to be of great help to you. You will attain 
considerable success in your official work 
due to your courage and enthusiasm; Do 
not overstrain yourself: this may be fatal for 
your'health. Do nol ignore the adytce ufijf 
your elders. , 

Goad dates; 8. It and 13. 

Lucky numbers: 4. 5 and 6. 

Favourabia direetlon: South. 


« Star Pailoers: Virgo—Arles 

Tfte modesty and devotion of the Virgo man will not be valued very highly by the fiery Aries woman, But his patience , 
and intelligence will be appireclated by her. The hobbies and interests of the Virgo man wbl vary widely with those of hiS 
Arlan partner. The practical attitude of the Virgoan wilt not encourage abstract imagination on the part of ttie Aries 
woman. However, he may in his quiet way, have a soothing influence on her tempestuous nature. This is riot a very' 

ideal relationship, ■ '' 
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BHAMTARl: The social workers who 
never tire canvassing of the harmful 
effects of wining and smoking would 
be surprised to learn that animals too 
are addicted to smoking nowadays. 
The she-buffalo, owned by a cultivator 
^ Bhatgaon, is a regular smoker of 
^ 6eedi. It is learnt that this buffalo 
moves round its owner in a very pecul¬ 
iar manner when it wishes to ‘smoke’ 
and the owner acquainted with its 
habit immediately lights a beedi and 
puts it in one of the nostrils of the 
buffalo. The buffalo is said to have 
been ‘smoking’ since it was four years 
old—M. P. Chronicle (S. Prasanna, 
Madras) 

MADRAS: In an effort to improve 
attendance ;in the state Assembly ses¬ 
sions, the government' has announced 
a scheme of granting incentive cash 
awards to MLA$. Announcing the in¬ 
centives, finance minister V. R. 
Nedunchezhiyan hoped that “at least 
now attendance will improve”. Even 
though the Legislature met for 6U days 
in a year, many members were not 
regular in coming to the House. Even 
among those who came many only 
signed the register and disappeared, 
the minister bemoaned. In order to 
avoid such a situation, it has been 
decided to give Rs 300 as first prize to 
|aembers who record 100 per cent 
y"' Attendance, Rs 200 to those who re- 
'L^d 88 to 99 percent and Rs 100 to 
those with 75 to 87 per cent attend¬ 
ance—The limes of ihdia (Bala Saras- 
wathy, Madras) 

NEW DELHI; Traffic lights go haywire 
in the heat. There is almost a 100 per 
tent increase in the number of com- 
phinf8 regarding traffic signals' erra¬ 




tic behaviour, during summer, deputy 
commissioner of police (traffic), 
Neeraj Kumar, said recently. The 
reason, according to the engineers, he 
said, was that the electronic clock of 
the signal with its pre-determined tim¬ 
ings IS affected by the heat. “The 
controllers which govern the phase 
length and cycle length are made of 
integrated circuits which are affected 
by high temperatures.’’ To combat 
this, the maintenance department is 
increasing its staff to attend to all such 
faults and setting up patrol parties to 
check the working of traffic signals, he 
added —The Hindustan Times (S.M. 
Jawed Alam, New Delhi) 

DEORIA; The Rudrapur town area in 
this district has gone broke with its 
liabilities piling up for the past several 
months and all its work coming to a 
grinding hall. According to official 
reports received here recently, the 
civic body was left with only 15 paise 
in its bank account while its staff has 
not been paid wages for the past six 
months —The Times of India (O. P. 
Bajaj, Jabalpur) 

RAJKOT: An SSC student was called 
to appear for examinations in all the 
languages. The mistake was allegedly 
committed by the staff of the Gujarat 
Secondary Education Board. The hall- 
ticket for the examination stated that 
the student from Shapar village was to 
appear for examinations in Urdu, 
Telugu, Portuguese, Bengali, etc, in¬ 
stead of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Mathematics and the like. He, howev¬ 
er, heaved a sigh of relief when the 
invigilator allowed him to appear for 
the science subjects —The Hindu (S. 
Rajasekaran, Madras) 

HYDERABAD: It was eggs, eggs, 
everywhere, as poultry farmers in and 
around the city teamed up to distri¬ 
bute thousands of eggs in a bid to 
popularise the slogan: 'Egg is better 
than a cup of tea, cigarette and beedi’. 
Practically everyone on the Hyder- 
abad-Vijayawada road from Dilsukh- 
iiagar to Koti was supping off the 
‘strong man’s food’ as the egg promo¬ 
ters took out a procession. The rally, 
conducted by the National Egg Coor¬ 
dination Committee to mark its fourth 
anniversary, was led by its officials. As 
the procession started, with' six vans 
full of boiled eggs, the marchers 
shouted slogans like; ‘Egg is a vegeta¬ 
rian dish’ and 'Eat two eggs daily to 
keep yourself healthy’. More tdian 30 
volunteers busily distribtttedeggs to 
onlookers—JTie Uiadu, ifRiC. Saxeaa, 
Hyderabad) 

fVWi .Hi So W Jh* S«t"'»«l 


Without Comment 


U there had been 
< a more definitive 
i finding from the 
j Matthew Com- 
I mission, things 
I might have.^one 
) in a different 
-< direction—iArjun, 
Sini^ commenting on the ton-' 
tinuing crisis in Punjab in BIi€t[ 

The easiest way to topple some¬ 
body is by using reli^on as the 
instrument—S.S. Barnala in 
Probe India 

Those who are 
talking of making 
Ajk Singh (Char- 
an Singh’s son) 
the Lok Dal presi- 
dent are ‘not 
doing a good 
thing...the Lok 
Dal is a democratic organisation. 
It is not like the Con^«ss(l). 
'What can take place in the Con- 
gress(I) cannot and should not 
take place in the Lok Dal—Kar- 
poori Thakur in The Sunday 
Observer 

< I am happy that I 

have so many 
flgOiSSHiy new leaders in 
the party. 1 was 
^ never a leader 

^ nm always a 

' - 1 follower—Kamla- 

J pati Tripathi, 

T. Anjiah’s sutement that 
Mr Tripathi had violated party 
discipline 

When the Kashmir accord showed 
signs of strain...! kept the banner 
of nationalism flying in the face 
of stiff opposition. We Congress- , 
men were described as Indian. 
agents and worms of the gutter 
but we did not cow down—Mufti 
Mohammed Sayeed 

My problem is 
not making 

money. My prob¬ 
lem is trying to 
save on tax. I 
have had enough 
of making 

money—Khush- 
want Singh, denying that he will 
be losing money after withdraw¬ 
ing his column from The Hindus¬ 
tan Tines jin The Illustrated 
Weekly of India 
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BY SHAMLU DUDEJA AND CHAMPAK BASU 


Cryfitocross 



bdih numbet in the mam 141 id represents a letter I he 
same iiumbei alwavs stands for the same letter Three 
letters have been giv< n to help you make a start Can 
YOU now substitute the rest to complete the grid? 


Wit Sharpener 



FJgureltOiit 


ALE 
TAB 
COG 
CAD 
E A R 
OFF 
GUT 
UGH 
I V Y 


The words in the first column follow a logical order 
Which of the words given in the second column will be 
the next one? 


Mind Boggier 

Here is an old arithmetic problem If each 
asterisk IS a prime number 'an you fill >n 
all the numbers^ 


K 

1 D 

T 

A J 

A 

S K 


Bin 


**** 
* * * * 


took Sharp 


A 

? 

• 

V 

L.\ 


Theic was excitement in the Sen household when their 
new Contessa airivcd Ihey piled intd the car and 
immediatels went out foi a toy ride Santanu*kat on the 
immediate 1 ight of Subhash, while Saurabh sat in front 
of a woman with Sunita on his immediate left Siihasim 
sat at the back Smriti did not drive 
Can you say where each sat? 




O 




Look carefully at the illustrations given above and 
if you can fill in the blank squares with the approprliw 
figures. Column 1 should give you a clue. 
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TEASERS 


^Solutions t6 tbis week’s Teasers 
Sharp: 2A J* 


Cryptocross: 


Sc 

A 




Figure |t Out: 

TAJ. Taking each consecutive pair of words, you begin 
with A stnd end with B. begin with C and end with D, etc. 
Wit Sharpener: 

Saurabh sat in front and so did Sunita. Suhasini sat at 
the back. Since Santanu was at the immediate right of 
Subhash, they must have been sitting at the back (since 
there was not enough room in the front for four). 
Smriti did not drive and Sunita was on Saurabh’s left, so 
Saurabh was driving. Thus, Saurabh was in seat A, 
Suhasini seat D, Sunita seat B, Subhash seat E, Smriti 
seat C and Santanu seat F. 

Mind Boggier: 

Each asterisk may be 2, 3, S or 7. Purely by trial and 
error, one finds that if all four prime numbers are 
included but no other numbers, the multiplication reads: 
77S X 35 = 25575. 

Cryptocross: 


I? i; Ki 

KD ai L 7 

iH n ai 

mm^ K t? I?! ? 
ai a! m ^ 

^ r? sn j? 

y? ai 

dR Sfi « 

un k s? 

3^ iF'u'7KI?ynE^tli 


Solutions to last week’s Teasers 
Quizs Biss: 1.01 and 12.21. 

Quick Think: 

The minimum number of teeth advanced before all the 
wheels are in their starting positions is given by the LCM 
d 24,5,7 and 17; that is 14,280. Dividing this number by 
S will give the number of times (2,856) the smallest cog 
wheel will turn before it comes back to its original 
position along with the others. 

Word Power: 


ROB-fiED‘BED-LAM 
IMP-ACT‘ACT-I0N 
CAR-PAL‘PAL-ATE 
MEN-ACE‘ACE-TIC 


Euaigsogi 

a g 3 13 D Q ai 

SDai 3 SI 3 l 3 E]B 9 OBfQ 

B a n Q _ 
DsiigiiB daiBoiiac] 
Q„i2i SO a 
jgQansQ (BQSQDa 
a a Q Q a 
aBBasDii OEnma 
B D a sa s B 
Bna SQiBQDaQaa 
a B B a B Q a 
BiiOB Biaa&iDjB 


.A A£.5..£.f.G L M 

Z ii il A _L £ £ 8. II i3. ii Z 

2 o|q 13|25| 2 122 I 5 |26|)^[l8 12 I [z^ps 

Odd One Out: 

No. 5. In all the other clocks the minute and second 
hands are positioned correctly, but in No. 5 the hour 
hand is before one though the minute hand shows twenty 
five past one, which is logically impossible. 

Wit Sharpener: 















VARIETY 


Chess 


The Lurapean Junior Championships held 
armuafly ki Groninsen often prove a good 
Indicator of those who nuy ernerge as fubae 
grandmasters at senior 1^ Ihe 1985/86 
diarnpionstatp vias most encouratfng from a 
Brush posit of WWW The English competitor 
Jamas' Howell, only 17, finished a hi^ 
cradtable second behrnd Alexander 
KhaMhtan of the SoUet IMon some three 
vearejss senior 

Thf most important quality a player of 
such an age can dwplay IS a natural flair for 
attack. Ths 8 certainly not lacking In the 
following game 

White L Femande/ Black. J HoweH Kings 
Indian Defence 

1 MH N-KB3 2 P-QBa IM(N3 

3 N-QB3 84(2 4 IM(N3 IM> 

5 B4(2 P-Q3 6 84(3 INS3 

7 m-Kt IMU $ 0-0 IH(1 

» 84013 QH-Q2 10 8-QN3 84014 

11 B4t3 N-Bl 12 (1-02R 

dearly oveiloolang the reply wiech enables 



(BlaidO 
to mow 


(White) 

Black to estabksh the foundations of a strong 
attacking position Instead either the quwt 12 
PxPortheamblbous 12 P-K4 was indicated 

12 84C5< 

Exploiting the fact that the KRP will hang if 
ths pawn 8 taken 

13 84IN4 844 14 84(5 (F42 

15 K4I2 NdHere PSP PxP 


DtAOmM 
N4(5fl 10 PxN 


It may wen be that White would dP better to 
keep las head and retreat 19 K-Rl 
10 PlP 20 N(1H(2 

White tacks sensible moves. The threat was 
singly 8-B3 folowed by K-N2 and 
lt-Rl+ 

20 N-8»e 21 BxN NPxS 

22 844 84(4 

Already regaeiing the pwce ft23N-R5B- 
N3 24 NxB KxN gwes the rooks tabi access 
to the KB file 

23 IKP3H)0NPW( 24 NWP 840 
25 841 BxN 26 KPxB K4II2 
27 84M BxP 28 Q-tB 84(3 
20 84(85 BxP 30 0R4a«l«84«3 
31 RxlH BxR 32 (H0«5 841+ 
33 K41 ndt+ 34 KxR 846e 
^ K~N1 p dif 3^ RHilpiiL 

Ait<Y 36 Q-N3 QsP 37 FM) P-K6 the pawns 
are unstoppable 


MICHAEL STD^N 


Bridge 


The deal from the tournament of champions 
^ Deauville occurred U a critical moment 
and was full of drama at both tables 
OealerWest NSvutnerable 

♦ - 
4P7 

♦ K1008S4 
<8407654 

4RQI032 M 4AJ7 

001003 HI F OA6S 
♦ 2 K ♦4673 

4003 ’ <fK102 

466543 
4PRJ642 

♦ OJ 

♦ J 

France was ptaying Holland and the 
trench badly needed a big swing to quaMy 
for the final This was the bidding when 
France was North-South 



South West North luist 

Perron Maas diemla Sclvppers 

No No(l) 1+ 

No 14 2NT dble 

No No redble (2) No 

34 No No dble 

No No No 

(1) The most sensible action - there will be 
another day 

(2) The way to obtain a rhoicp from 
partner 

Perron rotted the spade lead in dummy 
and led a low club from the table The play 


may take many turns, but the contract can 
hardly be defeated So ths was 670 to ^ 
fiance M the other table 
South West North East 

Mulder Retpknger Rebattu Shanf 

No 2NT(1) dble 
34 44(2) 54(3} dbfe 

No No No 

(1) Showing a minor two-suiter n his 
sy^em 

(4 Wining to play m either major 

(3) Not wen judged it would hive been 
sufficient to double indicating full values for 
his opening bid 

The defence played cleverly and South 
went three down f^ a swmg of 16 match 
poxits 

TERENCE REESE 


QUESTIONS 

1 Who IS the youngest tennis player to 
win a Grand Prix event for men? 

2 Who was the last married Pope? 

3 Who was the first person to organise 
a beauty contest? 

4 The Knight s Cross or the Iron Cross 
with swords diamonds and golden 
oak leaves a medal for gallantry 
was awarded by which government? 

5 Which IS the world s smallest colony? 

6 During the reign of which British king 
did the word parliament come into 
use? 

7 How IS Yasmin Joseph better known 
as? 

8 Which Was the first country to quit the 


Non Aligned Movement? 

9 Who has begun the Bharat Jodo 
movement? 

10 Vinay Verma has co-authored which 
autobiography? 

11 Invite the World is the slogan of 
which international trade fair? 

12 The first tabloid was published in 
1888 by Alfred Harmsworth later 
Lord Northcllffe What was it called? 

13 Whose first film was Patthar DtP 

14 Tha Flaming Sword Forever Un 
sheathed is ^ biography of whom ? 


Bsog ejpueuo seqqns pi 
jeiftax iiuix ei 


siuepuodsejJOQ Of smmsuv Zl 
epeueo 

ui iBAnoouBA ui pieq Guieq gg-odxs 
ABQ IKIBX miM eejoea spoQ Ag oi 
eiuiv BqBQ 6 
euiing 8 
HJUjepueM L 
III Ajubh 9^ 
jBgBiqig g 

11 JBM PMOAA Quunp Aueuuao j2Bn f 
l&eiuop am 

eGpnl 01 eidoad eip peiiAui bh snojia 

sAaiiegpuBumuiesjoumiueg i d 6 

II uaupv 2 

ui8)8>iaux uojev i 

tuiMiiiir 
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To Sir with 
Love 



K.K. Tiwari 


P rofessor K.K. Tewari, 
the new minister for 
public enterprises in the 
industry ministry, is facing 
a dilemma: his students in 
the Patna University who 
are now IAS and IPS offic¬ 
ers are chasing him for 
jobs in his secretariat. A 
little known fact about 
this firebrand parlia¬ 
mentarian (who was the 
most outspoken member 
of the treasury benches till 
he became a minister) is 
that before being elected 
to the Lok Sabha from 
Buxar in 1980, he was a 
popular teacher of English 
literature in Patna Uni¬ 
versity. (Till date he has 
not relinquished that job, 
he is on long leave from 
the faculty.) Many stu¬ 
dents of Prof. Tewari, who 
had not cared to look up 
their teacher in the past 
few yeara^ are now making 
a Itceline for his residence. 
Apart from jobs in his per¬ 
sonal aplfetariat, Prof. 
Tewari can offer lucrative 
assignments in the many 
public sector undertakings 
which have been placed 
imder his charge. Will the 
department he presides 
over be now run on the 
principles of a gimikul? 


DELHI DIARY 


Tilting the 
Scales 

T he ruling of the US 
federal judge in the Un¬ 
ion Carbide case has 
apparently come as a de¬ 
feat for the unipn govern- 
m e n t. J u .s t i c e John 
Keenan ruled that US 
courts had no jurisdiction 
over the claims of tlie 
Bhopal gas tragedy victims 
against Union C.ubide 
Corporation and said that 
suits stemming from the 
1984 disaster had to he 
resolved in the Indian 
courts. He further de 
dared that Union Carbide 
Corporation would have to 
respect and abide by the 
decisions of the Indian 
courts. The verdict has 
been considered be a 
victory for Unidti Carbide, 
which was leaving no 
stone unturned in shifting 
the trial to India, where 
damage claims win .sums 


The Ruler of 
Chandigarh 

H ow powerful is Siddhar- 
tha Shankar Ray? With 
the advi.sory council on 
Punjab having been set 
up, whatever doubts were 
there about Arjun Singh 
being the effective ruler of 
Punjab have been re¬ 
moved. Mr Ray apparently 
is the decoration on a man- 
tlepiece for the Punjab 



S.S.iUy 


much lower than in the 
US. One has to watch 
when the case starts in 
India. 

Interestingly, there has 
been a curious side to the 
case. Tank No. 610. which 
was cul open in April last 
year to examine the re¬ 
sidue, had to be weighed 
soon after for vital evi¬ 
dence. The CBI. which was 
entrusted with the job. 
could not weigh it because 
there were im facilities 
available at the factory 
site suitable for weighing 
tlic tank. The CBI author 
ities tried a -mimbei of 
times bur could not get 
hold of a crane operator. 
The state government was 
then approacheil but it did 
not pay anv attention to 
the CBI's re()uest. In slieer 
desperation, the CBI 
turned to ilie army which 
has agreed to carry out the 
necessary operation. The 
tank was weighed on 2 
June. 1986. 


Raj Bhavan. The lawyer in 
him seems to I'uive taken a 
Itackseat. otherwise Mr 
Ray could have asserted 
his constitutional position. 
While a popular govern¬ 
ment under a chief minis¬ 
ter is there, the Ciovernor 
of a state has no adminis¬ 
trative powers. But in the 
case of the Governor of 
Punjab, he holds the con¬ 
current post of the admi¬ 
nistration of the union 
territory of Chandigarh 
and as such is responsible 
for the maintenance of 
law and order in that 
sensitive city. When Mr 
Barnala and Mr Bhajan 
Lai are in Chandigarh, 
their security is very much 
the concern of S.S. Ray. 
And if Mr Ray is in charge 
of the administration of 
Chandigarh, can be be 
effective without evincing 
interest in the law and 
order situation and the in¬ 
telligence reports on the 
districts of Punjab and 
Haryana which border 
Chandigarh? If he wants, 
then Mr Ray can emerge 
as the effective ruler of 
the fcity of Le Corbusier. 


Vice-person 
of Inaia 

A rjun Singh seems to 
have qualified for a 
new designation; vice¬ 
person of India. He is the 
AfCC(I) vice-president 
and vice-chairman of the 
advisory council on Pun¬ 
jab which has lieen set up 
under Babu Jagjivan 
Ram’s diairmaaship. But 
is he satisfied with the 
vice-posts? The grapevine 
has it that he chose his 
present residence at 5 
Tughlati Road because 
someone advised Itim that 
a combination of five and 
seven is lucky. Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi's 
residence is located at 
house numbers 5 and 7 of 



.V- 


Kamal Nath 

Race Course Road. Ar jun ; 
Singh’s neighbour, Kamal 
Nath, the M P from 
Chhindwara, who occupies 
7 Tiighlaq Road, has 
allowed the AICC(I) vice¬ 
chief to use his hou.se as 
well, because he himself 
stays in his private bunga¬ 
low in a posh South Dcdhi 
colony. Like in the Cas^of 
the Prime Minister's 
hou.se, house numbers: 5 
and 7 on Tughlaq Road too 
have an inter connecting 
passage. With his appoint-i 
ment as the vice chairmari|' 
of the Punjab panelv Arjun - 
Singh has already 
emerged as the number 
two person in the! Rajiv 
Gandhi establis;hment. 
Five and seven have 
proved to be lucky for hint 
so far. . .rS 
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Binatone technology combines the best of 
the East and West. This has made Binatone 
the single largest independent Electronics 
company in England. 

The same technology that has planted 
Binatone's roots throughout the rest of the 
world, with production and R&D set ups in 
Japan, Korea, Hongkong, Taiwan, Germany 
and England. 

Today, Binatone products are sold in 50 
countries the world over and the corporate 
quest continues—to turn out products that 
meet the ever risii^ demands of a 
technology conscious world. 

No wonder then, Binatone has outsold 
even Joponese products in England. 

I Sinch you buy a Colour TV oirly once in 
lilehn^/buy best, buy Binatone. 

!' Yc«j won't find o better dedi. 
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Bait better to last longer 

Bihcrtone Etectronics Private Limited, 
JE^, ^e N, Sahibabad Industrial Area, 
Sdribabcd*20ll0l[0 (U.P). 
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You're looking at the new Vespa 150 
at a road-side parking. 
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In a class beyond compare. 
Anywhere in the world 
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Cook Wiyafrt wHh fMiir. Oi* fry an e|^ with tlan Or just puff up 
a purl. Artel scurry up a curry. AH w» minutes The Prestige 
pressure pan is so versatile. $o handy and convenient You 
can fry, dfeep hy, saute and pressure cook in it 

Only the Prestige pressure pan has the unique Casket Release 
System to make it 100% sate. 
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Shubhabrata BhATTAC'HARYA 


T his is not a commemorative issue. When Sunday 
completes ten years of its existence as an indepen¬ 
dent weekly magazine, it cannot forgo its role as a 
weekly publication. Hence, in this special issue, 
while looking back with a certain amount of pride at the 
magazine’s achievements in the last decade, we have not 
moved away from our usual coverage of current events. 
We thank our readers who have stood by us. It is to them 
that Sunday owes its premier position among English 
weeklies in India. It is not for us to say what role this 
publication has played. We have tried, to the best of our 
ability, to serve this country, our great people, to uphold 
its cherished culture, our noble inheritance from an 
undying, ancient civilisation. Secular India has been our 
prime concern, for we hold the firm belief that it is in 
secularism that the roots of Indian democracy are' 
embedded. Our commitment has been and will be only to 
our readers and their unfettered right to information. 

The journey began on 20 June, 1976. Sunday was 
launched as an independent publication under the 
editorship of M.J. Akbar, who on that day became the 
youngest-ever editor in the history of Indian journalism 
(he was 25 then). Under Mr Akbar, Sunday reached 
dizzying heights. His quest for sincere journalism is 
endless. After successfully editing Sunday, he launched 
The Telegraph, our sister publication, which is another 
Innovative effort in the history of Indian journalism. The 
'^emergence of electronic journalism—with its wider 
reach and appeal—was felt by SutlpAY when M.J. Akbar 
decided to hand over charge to one of the staff members 
last July to enable him to devote more time to television. 
As in the case of Sunday and The Telegraph, his TV 
programme, Newsline, was another pioneering effort. 
While editing Sunday he wrote a bestselling book 
(published by Penguin books, England), The Siege 
Within, which succeeded in explaining, as no other book 
had done, the resilient achievements of India’s secular 
democracy. The present team in Sunday is trying its 
utmost to cherish’ and uphold the inheritance of M.J. 
Akbar. j 

(A personal anecdote: I was t|e magazine’s Delhi 
correspondent for many years. One fay when M.J. Akbar 
was in the capital, he ran into an ola friend who had just 
then set up office in India on behmf of a multinational 
firm, whose activities were the subject of much specula¬ 
tion. Mr Akbar, perhaps, could gauge my predicament. 
He returned to Calcutta soon after this chance meeting 
and sent a note to me, in which he stated that the fact 
that the gentleman was his friend should not deter me 
from investigating the activities of that firm and report¬ 
ing the truth.) 

I n effect this happens to be the thirteenth year of 
Sunday. This publication first appeared as a free 
'pullout along with Hindusthaa Stmdard, a publication 
f ,uf the Ananda Bazar Group. The announcement herald- 
i iHg the first issue of Sunday' on 18 March, 1973, ran thus: 

: keeping with our innovative trend, we introduce this 

new colour illustrated weekly free with your Sunday 
Hindusthan Standard. This is the first’ time that a 
national newspaper is bringing out a colour magazine in 
India in step with the trends of the newspaiwrs of the 
world.” 1973 was the time when magazine journalism 
was coming of age in India. Under the editorship of 



M.J. Akbar! The voice of Sunday 


Khushwant Singh, whom we consider the father of 
modern Indian journalism, The JUustrated Weekly of 
India emerged as a landmark in this country’s journal¬ 
ism. By some coincidence, our illustrious contemporary 
India Today and we, made our debut at a time when 
press censorship was in force. The events of 1977 and the 
subsequent developments saw magazines emerge as a 
dominant force On the national media scene. 

From this issue on, Sunday is incorporating another 
innovation. To begin with, our cover design' has been 
changed. We are introducing a Leisure & Lifestyle 
section, which will provide relief while we continue with 
our usual coverage pf events. We rededicate ourselves to 
our readers on the occasion of our tenth anniversary. 

Journalists often make a mess of investigative report¬ 
ing and get themselves a bad reputation. They do so by 
playing God and by laying down judgements and in¬ 
sinuations based on inadequate evidence. These are the 
people who prefer to write about the political and .sex 
scandals. We in Sunday are not of that breed. We prefer 
to write about injustice, both social and political. We 
share the urges and the aspirations of the Indian people, 
men and women who live in mud huts and slums, in 
agony smd misery, in unemployment, destitution, illi¬ 
teracy and disease. We share their sorrow and suffering 
and yft),give expression to their indomitable urge for a 
better and brighter tomorrow—in so doing we justify our 
existence. 
























GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR/Khusmvvant SirKwt 


Dreams are 
^iladeof 


Ml want to know about your 

I dreams,” said Amrita Pritam, 

Punjabi poetess and new Member of 
Parliament. I wasn’t sure whether by 
dreams she meant day-dreams of 
ambition or the phantasmagoria of 
disconnected events that pass 
through our minds while we sleep. 
She specified she meant the latter. 
“Do some dreams recur again and 
again? Can you discern a pattern in 
the kind of dreams you have?” 

She was collecting material for an 
article on the subject. I gave her 
some instances recorded in autobiog¬ 
raphies of conquerors. Both Taimur 
and Nadir Shah claimed to have 
dreamt that they would conquer and 
plunder Hindustan. I told her that 
such dreams were fabricated after 
ambitions dormant in the mind had 
been fulfilled. 1 am sure if Taimur or 
Nadir Shah had been repulsed by the 
Indians they would never have 
talked of their dreams promising 
,t^em dominion over India. In his 
Autobiography Aatish-e Chinaar 
(Fire of the Chinar), Sheikh Abdul¬ 
lah writes of a dream he had while in 
prison in 1953. He dreamed of having 
married a Hindu girl (by then he was 
the father of three children), his 
bride disappearing, gun-fire on the 
hillside and his home being myster¬ 
iously converted to a palace with a 
throne room. Sheikh Sahib describes 
this dream “as not without meaning” 
as it had something about his past 
life and foreshadowed events to 
come. It so happened that he did 
eventually again become chief mini^ 
ter of the state and sat on the throne 
he had dreamed of. If that had n<^ 
come about, Sheikh Sahib would not 
have spoken or written about this 
dream. 

I am pretty certain dreams signify 
nothing except in the purely Freu¬ 
dian sense. They do not foretell the 
future. At least I have never had a 
dream which came true. As a child 
when my parents were in good 
, health, 1 often dreamt that they were 
Jead. Now that they are dead they 
/ tften come in my dreams and I do not 
I lecall ever asking them how they are 
; firing. My dreams basically fall into 
two categories familiar to all dream¬ 
ers. One are anxiety dreams; finding 
myself in an examination hall and 
not being able to answer a single 
question; missing flights, trains and 
buses; finding myself in a formal 




party improperly dressed—without 
turban, or worse, without trousers. 
Flying in space and falling off cliffs 
are also common dreams but are only 
remotely connected with anxiety. 
Then there are self-induced dreams 
generated by fantasies over which 
the dreamer haS lost control. 1 gave 
Amrita one instance. I once took a 
cargo boat,The City of London,from 
Bombay to Portsmouth. I was the 
only passenger. I spent my days on 
the deck working on a translation of 
Amrita’s novel,Pinjar (The Skeleton! 
ba.sed on the partition of Punjab. I 
visualised the heroine in the form of 
Amrita. After six hours of daylight 
spent writing about the heroine, 
Amrita, it was not surprising that my 
amorous dreams centred round 



Amrita throughout the voyage and 
several months to come. I have also 
discovered that in my amorous 
dreams I rarely if ever succeed in 
making love to women. I would like 
to in my waking hours but expend a 
lot of lust on women who as 1 say “I 
would not dream of touching with a 
barge pole”. 

Amrita firmly believes that there 
is more to dreams than Freud or Jung 
ever dreamt of. “Dreams can and 
often come true,” she insisted. “If 
you want your dreatps to come true, 
all you have to do i$ to wake up,” I 
retorted. I told her the story of 
Pullman, the innovator who made a 
fortune out of sleeping coaches on 
trains. He was asked by somebody if 
he had ever dreamed of his vast 
empire with its palaces on wheels 
scurrying over the face of the earth, 
Pullman replied gruffly, “No I did 
not. If I had dreamed them. I’d be 
dreaming still.” 

My dreams are too crazy to con¬ 
form to any pattern. I have kindred 
.spirit in Chauang-Ch'ou of Columbia 
University. He wrote; “Once upon a 
time, I, Chauang-Chou, dreamt I was 
a butterfly, fluttering hither and 
thither, to all intents and purposes a 
butterfly. I was conscious only of my 
happiness as a butterfly, unaware 
that I was Chou. Soon I awaked, and 
there 1 was, veritably myself again. 
Now 1 do not know whether I was 
then a man dreaming I was a butterf¬ 
ly, or whether I am now a butterfly, 
dreaming I am a man.” “Dreams” 
some wit remarked,“permit each and 
every one of us to be quietly and 
safely insane every ni^t of our 
lives.” 

None of my reasoning impressed 
Amrita Pritam. She is an incorrigible 
dreamer. For me she is the stuff 
dreams are made of. 


Language of 
Innocence 

A fter returning from a party in 
Karachi a very irate Punjabi hus¬ 
band chided his Begum: “You were 
sitting far too close to that Bengali 
fellow. Aren’t you ashamed of your¬ 
self?” 

The Begum pleaded; “Yes 1 know. 
JBahut dhuk kay baitha see ... he 
sat far too close to me . I could do 
nothing.” 

“You could have told him to move 
away to a respectable distance.” 

“I can’t speak Bengali.” 










BPL’s new EPABXs help organisations 
function even better 
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Ask Canara Bank, Colgate Palmolive, 
Johnson & Johnson, Madura Coats... 


BPL is the first company to give the 
counti 7 a microprocessor based elec¬ 
tronic PABX. An exchange to match 
international standards. Enhance 
office productivity. Control telephone 
expenses. Today, BPL’s EPABXs are 
functioning satisfactorily in a number 
of Banks, Government offices, Corpo¬ 
rate and Multinational organisations. 
All over the country. And the unique 
functions of the EPABX continue to 
keep it way ahead of the rest. 

Take a look at some of the features 
ofthe EPABX. It can trulyrevolutionise 


the way your people talk and listen. 
Multiway conferencing. Gall forward. 


Follow me, Auto callback, Priority and 
many more. It’s just the system you've 
been looking for. A system that you can 
depend on. Get one to work for you - 
Now! 

BPL’s EPABX manufacturing infra¬ 
structure is supported by seven integ¬ 
rated factories, three R&D units, 
facilities for in-house manufacture of 
critical components, comprehensive 
tool rooms and PCB plants. 

The Electronic PABX from BPL - 
The Single Largest integrated Source 
of Office Automation Products in 
India. 


In pursuit of perfection 

Computers % Communication • Components 

Instrumentation ( Industrial, Medical Br Measurement ) • Office Automation • Consumer Electronics 


Central Marketing Organisation; BPL-Centre. .32, Church Street, Bangalore - 560 001. ’Tel; 572321/2/6. Telex: 0845-511. 
Branch Officea el: Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Hyderabad, Madras, New Odhi, Palghat. 
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Goodbye Ms Hot Pants 


he certainly cut a strange figure 
in the lounge of the Calcutta 
Airpon. Clad in thin cotton shorts 
^ 1 ^ (the sort the last decade had so 
tantalisingly dubbed “hot pants”) and 
even thinner cotton T-shirt (no bra) and 
wedge heels, the bleached blonde with 
a heavily made-up face looked anything 
but a lokkhi bou. Rather, she looked 
exactly what she probably was—a bar¬ 
maid in Hamburg, or at best an au pair 
girl in London. There were four of 
them—a strange bunch. The young man 
in an “imported” sweat shirt and sneak¬ 
ers was obviously her dest husband. 

Ibe seeing-off party consisted of the 
young man's brother and his wife. 

Those two looked straight out of the 
crowded bylanes of Bhowanipore. In 
other words, fairly representative sam- 
pies of middle-class conservatism. Peo¬ 
ple were beginning to stare at the bar 
maid as she foolishly preened and 
twirled at the baggage counter lapping 
up all the attention. Suddenly, the 
brother-in-law disappeared. He was 
back minutes later, proudly clutching a 
long-stemmed rose. An inspired gesture 
of charm—a quality the poor man till 
this moment didn’t know he possessed. 
.[Also a quality that was likely to dis- 

his drab life along with the 
T ?.airy tale sister-in-law. Their flight was 
announced. She turned to him, her 
painted lips parted provocatively. In 
yet another surprising gesture he 
reached out, grabbed her and planted a 
warm kiss on her cheek. The wife 
flushed with embarrassment, quickly 
looked around to check whether any¬ 
body had noticed her husband’s “for¬ 
ward” conduct—that too in public. The 
girl turned to leave. The man’s arm 
lingered on her '.houlder. His hand 
moved lower to pat her back. The 
husband picked up their bags and 
moved towards his queue indifferent!/ 
Tie send-off wasn’t yet over. I saw the 
wife turn away, her eyes burning with I- 
shame. Her husband followed Ms Hot 
Pants as far as he was allowed to, his 
eyes caressing her body as she moved 
vdth a jaunty walk towards the depar¬ 
ture gate. Soon his fantasy would van¬ 
ish along with his iil-concealed lust. But 
at least he had been fortunate enough 
to realise the brown man’s ultimate 
dream of having actualiy touched a 
white woman, ^d kissed an angel. It's 
entirely possible that in all the years 
^he’d been married to his wife he had 
aever given her a long-stemmed rose. 

I 4pr kissed her. Sad. 

ApntlMKaun?? 

T he Karanth controversy has raised 
one interesting question. Are there . 
two sets of laws in the country—one for 
the janta and another for intellectuals? 
All those signed petitions appearing 



daily in the press, sanctimoniously 
advising the fourth estate to refrain 
from “politicising a personal tragedy” 
are amazing, to say the least. Talk of 
hypocrisy and double standards. A 
woman in her prime has had to pay the 
price for her misguided passion —that is 
the real tragedy. The only tragedy. 
Whosoever it was who was responsible 
for her ghastly fate must face the 
consequences. A thorough investiga¬ 
tion and fair trial need not be “deman¬ 
ded”, they ought to be taken for 
granted. Meanwhile, the ease has 
assumed all the elements of the sort of 
scripts these very same self-styled “in¬ 
tellectuals” have written in the past. 
Confessions and denials have begun to 


OPENS FRIDAY 
6THJUNE 


SEVEN DAYS VNaEARAWlE WAITINC fO 
WITNESS SEXIEST MOVIE IN HINDItl! 
EVERY ASTECT Of SEX UNCOVERED AT 


N-E-W E-M-P-l-R-E 

WHERE ELANS WM OEEN ON 
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A iKiUating advertisement 


appear. The accused assures his sup¬ 
porters that "everything is under con¬ 
trol”, like he is a DIG in a riot-hit town. 
His well-wishers exhort him to “take 
care", sounding like counter girls in 
American supermarkets who mechani¬ 
cally parrot those two words and occa¬ 
sionally add on, “Have a nice day" in 
bloodless tones. Sensitive, committed 
artistes all over India hastily launch a 
campaign in support of the resident 
genius of Bhopal. No efforts are spared 
to convert him into a victim, a martyr, 
persecuted by the press, brutalised by 
the system. 

Should special concessions be made 
for a man just because he is regarded as 
a genius? Should different standards, 
different rules apply? Should pro- 
pieces describing the accused as being 
“too gentle to have committed such a 
crime”, be given prominence and all 
othei reports suppressed? Should he be 
treated differently from any other 
“ordinary” man in the same position 
because he happens to be Karanth? 

And finally would there have been such 
an overflow of sympathy from the same 
people for Vibha Mishra had the situa¬ 
tion been reversed and it had been 
Karanth who had “accidentally” burnt 
himself while innocently cooking 
bhaji?7 

The Action Never 
Stops 

W hoever has written the steamy ad 
copy for a film called /a warn Ki 
Kabani deserves the dubious achieve¬ 
ment award for tickling the libido. Asks 
one ad, “How would you like to be 
really, really, really HOT? Look what’s 
brewing in this potl” The visual shows a 
woman in a towel. Next to her is a 
semi-nude photograph of a copulating 
couple. Another ad declares, “Lvery 
aspect of sex uncovered; the hottest hit 
of 1986. Produced with passion. Cen¬ 
sored with difficulty.” Brilliant!! Yet 
another one urges the reader, “See it 
with your mate. Queue up at the gate. 
Witness sexiest movie in Hindi!” Even 
for a film that falls under the new “hit 
and hot” genre, this kind of torrid copy 
is a bit too much, appearing as it does in 
“respectable” evening papers along¬ 
side ads for kiddie films like E.T. Not 
so long ago, audiences in Bombay were 
f icking to see a film called The Sex 
Life of Animals, which advei tised itself 
with the unforgettable line, “The ac¬ 
tion never stop.s.” Hoarding.s all over 
the city showed grasshoppers and rhi¬ 
nos "in action”. The very fact that it 
was a huge commercial hit makes a 
telling comment on our pathetic state 
of affairs, Ignorance. Frustration. 
Starvation. There’s obviously a sexual 
drought in the country of the Kamasut- 
ra. Relief measures welcome. 

^ 
















' There was a time when the 'power problem’ meant those 
tototins 'cuts’ durins your favourite TV programme. But that 
, became a regular feature. So did spending a long, hot 
-'■'^summer without a fan. Or seeing your children struggle with 
their homework by candlelight. 

Fa some people, the price of power failure is much 
heavier. Many a shop owner has to face the faa that no 
power most often means no business. In some unfortunate 
cases the cost can be as dear as life itself. In a hospital or 
nursing home, for instance. 

Yes. One look around you could make you feel you're back 
in the Dark Ages. So how do you light things up again? 

The mask answer 

. It's the Little Genie from Birla Yamaha. 

A compact, portable, fuel-efficient genaator, that puts 
power at your command, when you want it... where you 
want it. 

To make sure you set your Little Genie senerata when you 
want It, t>ookn3htaway. 

There are four models to choose from. All products of 
international quality, backed by an efficient service network. 
Little Genie generators come with a 1 year guarantee. 

And an assurance of prompt after-sales service. 

We will, initially, be introducing two models. The Little 
Genie 900 And the Little (^nie 2000 Later this year, we will 
bring you the Little Genie 600 and the Little Genie 2800. 
‘•'^‘.These generators, with outputs ranging from 0.5 KVA to 
■^2 5 KVA,can make light of a power problem anywhere. At 
home In shops, clinics, petrol pumps, banks, offices, video 
parlours And even outdoors. In film/video shooting units, 
defence camps or mobile vans. 

What's more, each of these models also provides a DC 
output to facilitate charging of batteries, wireless sets, etc. 

Why wait until dark! 

In these days of power shortage and failure, the demand 
for portable generators is indeed tremendous. So, if you 
need a generator, book now. Leaving it for later may leave 
you out in the dark, ^nd that’s something you don't wane, 
do you? 

Booking for Little Genie generators is now open. So book 
your own Ljttle C^nie now 
write to us. We'll mail you the product literature and 
your registration form too. After that, it won't be long 
before the Little Genie brings its magic into your life! 



I # BIRLA YAMAHA UD. 

Maiketing Manager, A-7, Ring Road, South Extension Part-I, 
ffew Delhi 110 049 

Tel No; 693183/694097./617861 Telex.- 31 66872TCL IN. 

Now! Bring the Little Genie into your life! 


ea/aeukB/s.Kjsis 
























OPINION 



The Best Bet 


i t will be unfortunate if Ramakrish- 
na Heyde has to step down from the 
post of chief minister owing to ill- 
health (After Hegde, Who? 25—31 
May;. Since assuming power, Mr 
Hegde has provided a clean, honest 
and efficient administration thereby 
generating a lot of goodwill among 
the people of the state. A firm,believ¬ 
er in value-based politics, he has 
proved the allegations of the opposi¬ 
tion leaders wrong. Mr Hegde’s gov¬ 
ernment is the only non-Congress (I) 
government which has withstood so 
much of trials and tribulations. 
Cursharan Kaiir, Calcutta 

• Mr Hegde’s statement, “He who 
will be the chief minister has to be 
one who can rise above communal, 
regional and parochial levels. He 
must feel that he belongs to the 
whole state and not just a part of the 
state,” was inspiring. We pray to God 
that Mr Hegde recovers fully and 
continues to lead Karnataka till the 
expiry of the present Assembly. 
Padmo Haxorika, Guwahaii 

• Kamakrishna Hegde’s ill-health 
has placed Karnataka in a confusing 
situation. The politics of the state has 
entered a critical phase. The chief 



minister’s days are being counted 
and many want him to step down. If 
Mr Hegde bids adieu to his post, the 
Janata Party will go down with him. 
Casteism and communalism would 
rule the state if he resigns or is 
forced to resign. Kamakrishna Hegde 
is still the best bet for the state and 
for strengthening the Janata Party. 
Karnataka cannot afford a change at 
this stage. 

K. Chidanand Kumar, Bangalore 


Turning a Blind Eye 


T he investigative report. How 
Searle India Blinded a Top Scien¬ 
tist (13^19 April), made painful 
reading. The management of the 
giant multinational meted out step¬ 
motherly treatment to Uday Bhow- 
mick, a talented scientist. The em¬ 
ployer should accept full responsibil¬ 
ity for his tragedy and bear his entire 
medical expense. Such reports will 
go a long way to build up public 
opinion against the company. 
Shyamal Gupta, Burdwan 

• As an eye surgeon who specialises 
in corneal grafting, 1 wish to make a 
few observations regarding the arti¬ 
cle on the blinding of Dr Uday Bhow- 
mick. Sulphuric acid burns, as was 
sustained by Dr Bhowmick, are high¬ 
ly destructive in nature. I have tre¬ 
ated dozens of such cases and have 
found that b> the time the patient 
arrives for treatment, the acid burn 
has caused extensive damage to the 
eye tissues. Early treatment is essen¬ 


tial to prevent adhesion of tissues 
and disintegration of the eyeballs. If 
the eyelids have been destroyed, as 
is common, a reconstructive or plas¬ 
tic surgery is necessary before active 
surgery can be done on the eyeballs. 

The cornea of Dr Bhowmick was 
heavily vascularised which could not 
have been prevented by the eye 
specialists of Bombay who treated 
him initially. A trip to England too 
would have made little difference. It 
was therefore appropriate that the 
case was referred to Dr V. Kalevar of 
Ahmedabad. Dr Kalevar immediate¬ 
ly performed keratectomy for heavy 
vascularisation of the cornea. No¬ 
body would have done anything 
different in the circumstances. Ms 
Kalevar also tried to restore the 
cornea which is essential before 
active surgery. It would be wrong to 
say that Uday Bhowmick’s eye condi¬ 
tion becanth unsuitable for comeal 
grafting later. 


Impolitic Policies 

—, ( III" .." .Ill I II ■■■■■ 

T he centre as well as the state 
government has always turned a 
blind eye to the genuine ^l^vances 
of the Indian Nepalese with the re¬ 
sult that they have been forced to 
search for a new home (The Search 
for Gorkhaland, 18—24 May). The 
successful Gorkhaland bandh orga¬ 
nised by the GNLF proves beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the Nepalese 
suffer from a feeling of neglect. It 
would be wrong to dismiss the pre¬ 
sent agitation as a manifestation of 
sfcessionism or brand its leader. 
Subash Ghising, as anti-national. 
lieela Ram Newar, Silapathar 
(Assam) 

• before condemning the Gorkha¬ 
land agitation one needs to explore 
the reason behind the sudden res¬ 
tlessness among the docile people of 
the hills. The Gorkhas have been 
exploited ever since the days of the 
British Raj. Even today most of the 
people of the hill districts work as 
labourers in tea gardens. Precious 
little was done to improve their liv¬ 
ing conditions. The successive gov¬ 
ernments which came to power in 
West Bengal adopted policies with 
which the Nepalese could not iden¬ 
tify themselves. 

D.B. Cbetri, Shillong 






Moreover, I doubt whether Dr 
Casey was right in advising the pa¬ 
tient to return to England for further 
treatment. After he failed to do any¬ 
thing substantial even after three 
corneal grafts, he should have ex¬ 
plained to Uday Bhowmick that 
further attempts at corneal grafts 
would be futile. 

While sympathising with Uday 
Bhowmick, I think that a lot has been 
written about the young scientist 
based on misinformation. 

Dr R.P. Dbanda, Indore 

• The cruel and inhuman treatment 
meted out to Uday Bhowmidk his 
employers, Searle India, was shock¬ 
ing. The multinationals are making ^ 
huge profits but when it comes to 
looking after their employees, they 
are callous and nonchalant. The 
press and the general public should 
build up opinion against these multi¬ 
national monsters. . 

M. Saratchandran, New Delhi 
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OPINION 


Sprea ding the Message of Dynamism 


"Whe item, Mind Power (Spotlight. 
113—19 April) belittles the world- 
class weightlifting achievement of 
Sri Chinmoy. Needless to say, a 
prophet is not honoured in his own 
country; but I am pleased to affirm 
that here in America, Sri Chinmoy is 
highly respected as the leader of 
peace meditations at the United Na¬ 
tions, as a prolific author, composer 
and artist, and as a dedicated propo¬ 
nent of physical fitness and disci¬ 
pline, he has been honoured with a 
citation from the President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness. To call Sri Chin- 
moy a “fitness freak” and to mention 
his name in the same breath as 
Rajneesh is to display an appalling 
ignorance of the achievements of a 
countryman whose capacities have 
astounded, inspired and elevated the 
Western world. 

Furthermore, even 1, an American, 
am well aware of India’s heritage. 
Perhaps the ‘modern’ Indians would 
do well to read the history of their 
nation and acquaint themselves with 
the heroic strength of India’s giants, 
i such as Krishna, Arjuna, B^hima, 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 
Vivekananda, it may be recalled, 
rebuked the Indians for their weak¬ 
ness and told them that if they took 
up sports instead of idly talking 
about the Gita, they would reach 
their spiritual goal sooner. Like Vive¬ 


kananda, Sri Chinmoy has taken his 
message of dynamism to America. 

The notion that Sri Chinmoy gave 
up running because he had suffered 
a spinal injury is absurd. (How could 
he lift such colossal weights with a 
spinal injury?) It would be also incor¬ 
rect to say that the Sri Chinmoy 
Peace Mile in London’s Battersea 
Park was inaugurated in honour of 
Sri Chinmoy’s eight months of 
weight-lifting. In fact, it was in hon¬ 
our of his many years of dedication to 
physical fitness, to the Olympic 
ideals of sportsmanship and to the 
promotion of world peace. 

Vivian Fredner, New York (USA) 

• Having been a resident of North 
America for the past 22 years, I am 
very well acquainted with all eastern 
religious and spiritual movements 
here. Sri Chinmoy' is a widely re¬ 
spected spiritual figure who blends 
Indian philosophy with Western 
dynamism. The recognition, citations 
and honours that he has received 
from governments, politicians, pub¬ 
lic servants, literary figures, sports¬ 
men and artists, all point to a unique 
personality. While Rajneesh was 
forced to leave the country, Sri Chin¬ 
moy has been conferred honorary 
citizenship in most of the states of 
the USA. 

Shivaram Trichur, Toronto (Canada) 


Divided We Stand 


T here seems to be no unity among 
the Akali leaders ( The Aftermath, 
18-*24 May). Dissident leaders like 
Prakash Singh Badal and Gurcharan 
Singh Tohra are selfish and their sole 
motive is to gain power. Barnala is a 
sincere man and should be supported 
by each and every member of the 
Akali Dal. 

A,N. Veeraraghavaa, Bombay 

• Khushwant Singh deserves to be 
commended both for putting direct 
questions to Badal and for his in¬ 
teresting report on Punjab. These 
so-called moderates—who have now 
turned dissidents and deserters^ 
should hang their heads in shame for 
mingling politics with religion. It 
would help the nation to maintain 
unity if such leaders took 'Rajakiya 
Sanyas’. 

Adiraju Satyanarayaaa Rao, Hyder¬ 
abad 



A Novel Scheme 


M ost of the family planning mea¬ 
sures taken by the government 
have failed to check the population 
explosion. In such circumstances, the 
incentive-based scheme devised by 
the Saini brothers merits a serious 
consideration by the authorities 
(Foolproof F.P., Gossip Sweet and 
Sour, 11—17 May). On paper the 
scheme appears sound and, moreov¬ 
er, it will not cost the government a 
huge sum. It is time the authorities 
realised that mere propaganda will 
not work. Concrete steps have to be 
taken to stop the alarming rate of 
growth of our population. 

Prafulla Das, Cuttack 

• Khushwant Singh has touched on a 
topic that should be the concern of 
every citizen. The Saini twins have 
devised a scheme to check popula¬ 
tion growth which should have been 
implemented a decade back. Howev¬ 
er, it is better late than never and 1 
only hope that the government does 
not sit on it as has been the practice 
with many a scheme. 

L.K. Prasbad, New Delhi 

• The Saini brothers of Ambala have 
indeed done a commendable job. A 
decision regarding the scheme 
should be taken immediately at the 
highest level. Red tapism and 
bureaucratic bungling should not 
come in the way of implementing the 
novel scheme. 

Rakesh Kumar, New Delhi 

• The scheme seems to have ignored 
the economics involved in the issue. 
Thf number of couples falling within 
the ambit of the scheme will run into 
crores. A provision will have to be 
made right now if the bonds are to be 
honoured even after 21 or 25 years. 
As such the sum involved will be 
staggering and 1 doubt if the govern¬ 
ment will be able to bear it. 

O.P. Bajaj, Jabalpur (MP) 


Clarification 


T he statement that “Balwant Singh 
Mehta was once employed by the 
Maharana’s family and later dismis¬ 
sed” (James Bond; A Mission to In¬ 
dia,S—ll September, 1982) has been 
found to be incorrect. The inconveni¬ 
ence caused to Balwant Singh Mehta 
is regretted. 

M.J. Akbar, Bappaditya Roy and 
Madhu Jain (editor, publisher and 
correspondent, respectively, when, 
the impugned article waf published)^ 
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THE FINAL SOLUTION? 


The creation of Eelam, a separate Tamil state in Sri Lanka, vvil] be a 
disaster, writes Cho Ramaswamy 


T he greatest achievement of J.R. jayewardene, the 
President of Sri Lanka, is that he has succeeded in 
convincing even those Tamilians of Jaffna wlio 
never thought of a separate state in the island, that 
they cannot co-exist with the Sinhalese hereafter. The 
militant Tamil groups have achieved something too— 
one major group of militants has proclaimed its unqual¬ 
ified success in totally wiping out another equally strong 
group of Tamil militants. The feat of Amirthalingam, the 
leader of the moderate Tamil United Liberation Front, is 
that he is growing into a non entity. These are the three 
parties which have to be brought to the negotiating 
table, to formulate a lasting solution to the Sri Lankan 
Tamil issue, and naturally India which has accepted the 
mediator’s role has nothing to declare except repeated 
failures. The intransigence of Jayewardene, the irres¬ 
ponsibility of the militants, and the timidity of Amirtha- 
iingam, have made India's role unenviable. The three 
parties provide a kind of triple-action deterrent which 
ensures that the problem will continue to defy solu¬ 
tion. 

The Sri Lankan President has gone to the desperate 
extent of ordering aerial bombing ot the northern parts 
of his country where the Tamilians live. He is exting¬ 
uishing his own people. But at least, lie is a Sinhaia who 
is killing Tamilians. The militants are one better, for 
they are Tamilians killing Tamilians. The LTTE (Libera¬ 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam), the leading group of 
extremists, has recently killed about 300 Tamils belong¬ 
ing to another group of militants, the TELO tTamil 
Eelam Liberation Organisation). The TELO leader 
Sabaratnam was murdered by the LTTE,who also killed 
innocent Tamilians in Jaffna who dared to speak on 
behalf of the hunted TELO men. The LTTE and its 
leader Pirabhakaran were not ashamed of this carnage. 
On the other hand, they proudly announced the wiping 
out ot TELO and the killing of its leader Sabaratnam. 
Jayewardene must have, for once, felt grateful to the 
militants for what they did to their comrades. 

The enmity between the various groups of militants is 
nothing new. There are more than 15 groups of Tamil 
militants with only three things in common among 
them—demand for Eelam, the projected separate Tamil 
state, faith in violence, and mutual hatred. Even dissent 
within one group itself is always contained only by 
killing the dissenters. Most of the leaders of the various 
groups now live in Tamil Nadu, and clashes between 
them are not rare. Many of them publish periodical 
bulletins, with the ostensible purpose of propagating the 
cause of Eelam, the separate Tamil state. But each issue 
of every bulletin' never fails to accuse the leaders of the 
other groups of militants of womanising, dacoity, mur¬ 
der and swindling. Temples in Jaffna, the Tamil dojpin- 
j nted northern part of Sri Lanka, are a common target for 
I both the Sinhalese army and the Tamil militants. In 
! short, the record of the various militant groups is not 


something of which Eelam, if and when it is bor.n, could 
be proud without reservations. 

The one reason which impels India, the Jaffna Tamils, 
and the press to wink at all the crimes of the militants is 
Jayewardene. His obduracy is the only possible justifica¬ 
tion for the militanUi and their activities. If one decides 
to present an award to the one influence which was 
responsible for the Sii Lankan problem as.suming tragic 
proportions, the militants and Jayewardene would vie 
with each other for the dubious honour. It would be a 
photofinish. 

That the present President of Sri Lanka should be the 
cause for the destruction of the hopes of the Tamils is 
indeed a pity. For, he is the one Sinhaia leader who 
could have risen above the rest and rendered justice to 
the Tamil minority. Though once, while in the opposi¬ 
tion, he undertook a pHdayatra and scuttled the then Sri 
Lankan government’s attempt to offer a fair deal to the 
Tamils, later, after assuming power, he started being 
reasonable and took concrete steps to redress the 
grievances of the Tamil-speaking people in the island. 
Tamil was accepted as one of the official languages, and 
was made the language of the courts in the north. A 
scheme for some nominal self-governance in Tamil areas 
was also formulated in the shape of development 
councils. When there was a not in Sn Lanka, about a 
decade ago. seeing the massacre of Tamilians by the 
Sinhalese. Jayewardene had the moral courage to de¬ 
clare, in rigliieous indignation, that he was ashamed to 
cal) him.self Sinhalese, That statement from the Presi¬ 
dent assuaged the teitibly hurt Tamils, and brought 
sense to the fanatic Sinhalese. 

But, he was a statesman then. Now he has degenerated 
into a mere politician who wants to remain in power by 
pandering to the fanatici.sm of the majority. Perhaps his 
present boorishness is born more out of a sense of 
insecurity than out of a hatred for Tamils. His lieute¬ 
nants have been for quite some time staging a hushed 
war of .supremacy, to establish succession to his office. 
They are all lesser men than Jayewardene and the only 
way each one of them could assert himself is by 
exploiting the Tamil feelings of the Sinhalese majority. 
It should be obvious to any observer that the successor of 
Jayewardene in his party could only be an occupant of 
the anti Tamil platform. If this be the case with the 
United National Party which rules Sri Lanka, the 
leading light of the oppiwition, Mrs Bandaranaiks, . 
whose civic rights were restored some months back, is 
anti-Tamil by conviction. It is her ideology. However 
nebulous it may be, the advantage with Jayewardene is 
that with him, the anti-Tamil posture is only a matter of 
political expediency And that is why, he, with all his 
obstinacy, still remains the best bet for all those who feel 
that a negotiated settlement would be the most desir¬ 
able solution of the Sri Lankan problem. 
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W hy a negotiated settlement? Why not a separate 
Tamil state in Sri Lanka? And what is the locus 
. standi for Indians to suggest either this or that? 

• y Taking the last question first, apart from proximity 
which should give us enough cause for anxiety about the 
situation in Sri Lanka, there are quite a few other 
reasons for us to be concerned about an ultimate 
solution to the problem in the island. We have certain 
interests at stake—interests quite important to us, 
however marginal they may be, in the context of the 
entirety of the issue. People of Indian origin constitute 
six per cent of the citizens of Sri Lanka. By agreement 
between India and Sri Lanka, a portion of the Indian- 
origin Tamils who remained stateless were repatriated 
to India, and the rest were granted citizenship of Sri 
Lanka. Again, due to the recurring attacks on them by 
the Sri Lankan army, a large number of Tamilians are 
fleeing Sri Lanka and seeking refuge in India. The 
refugee problem is no doubt containable now, but may, 
in due course, assume unmanageable proportions. Be¬ 
sides these factors which justify India’s interest in the 
Sri Lankan problem, the militants’ presence on our soil 
and the Sri Lankan government’s solicitation of our 
efforts at mediation give us the right of suggestion for a 
solution of the problem. And, the violation of human 
rights in Sri Lanka should be of concern not only to India 
but the whole world. , 

Before going into the question of the kind of solution 
that India should strive to bring about, we must analyst 
not only the various facets of the problem of the Tamils 
in Sri i,anka, but also its spillover in our country. 

Though the Tamil-speaking people living in Sri Lanka 
are referred to in India, quite often, as one people, the 
F fact, unfortunately, is that they are not so. They stand 
divided into two broad groups—the Tamilians of Indian 
origin and the Sri Lankan Tamilians. The Sri Lankan 
Tamilians are mostly settled in the northern and eastern 
territories of the island, and are as much Sri Lankan_ as 
the Sinhalese. The early history of the island is, in a 
sense, a narrative of the battles for supremacy waged 
between the Sinhalese and the Sri Lankan Tamilians. 
British rule eventually united the two communities in 
their demand for liberty. However, with the departure of 
the foreigners, the old rivalries were revived with a 
vengeance. 

Here in India, we talk only about the problems of Sri 
Lankan Tamilian.^ while discussing the turmoil in that 
island. This indifference of ours to the predicament of 
the Indian Tamilians in Sri Lanka is surprising when we 
consider the fact that they are emigrants who went to 
the island from here only after the British cook over the 
island. They do not share the history of the island along 
with the Sinhalese, and naturally, their claims for Indian 
concern cannot be inferior ta that of the Sri Lankan 
Tamils. 

The crucial difference between the attitudes of the 
Indian-origin Tamils and the Sri Lankan Tamils is that 
the former do not support the latter’s demand for a 
separate state. In fact, a significant section amongst the 
Indian Tamils does not relish the possibility of living in a 
separate Tamil state ruled by the Sri Lankan Tamilians. 
If they have the option, they would rather continue to 
grazennthe business pastures in Sinhalese areas. If that 
oppoAunitv is denied, they may even choose to return to 
India. That is the depth of the kinship between the two 
sets of Tamil-speaking people living in Sri Lanka. 

T he difference between the aspirations of the Indian 
Tamilians and the Sri Lankan Tamilians is also 
reflected by the political leaders of the two groups. The 
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Tamil United Liberation Front led by Amirthalingam, 
having won the Tamilian mandate in the last elections 
on the promise of a separate state, now finds it difficult 
and embarrassing to give up the demand for a division of 
the island for fear of loss of credibility. The Indian 
Tamils are represented by a few giuups, the most 
powerful among them being the Ceylon Workers Con¬ 
gress led by Thondaman. In keeping with the attitude of 
the Indian Tamilians, Thondaman accepted Jayewar- 
dene’s offer of ministership and continues to serve in the 
cabinet even today. It is significant that his presence in 
the ministry has.not provoked the Indian Tamilians into 
condemning him as a betrayer of Tamil interests, in spite 
of the efforts of the militants to paint him as one. On the 
other hand, his decision to continue in the cabinet is 
welcomed by the Indian Tamils as b wise move. While 
condemning the atrocities perpetrated on the Tamilians 
and demanding equality of opportunities for them along 
with the Sinhalese, Thondaman never misses an oppor- 
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tunity, either to disapprove of the TULF demand for an 
independent Tamil state or to condemn the senseless 
violence practised by the militants. 

Another angle to the problem, a.s far as the Indian 
government is concerned, is the reverberation that the 
Sri Lankan i.ssue causes in Tamil Nadu. As if the reflex 
action in Tamil Nadu is not be enough to make the 
central government act meaningfully in the matter, the 
leaders of several militant groups have now made Tamil 
Nadu their home. The militants issue periodical state¬ 
ments from Tamil Nadu, reaffirming their determination 
to achieve a Tamil state in Sri Lanka. They print and 
release several publications from Tamil Nadu. Some of 
them address meetings, canvassing public opinion in 
Tamil Nadu in favour of their demand for the division of 
Sri Lanka. 

Karunanidhi's Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMKl 
demands military intervention by India in Sri Lanka. 
The ruling All India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
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(AlADMK) does not officially go that far. But some of its 
leaders compete with the DMK m asking for Indian 
intervention. There are several politicians in Tamil 
Nadu who swear that only an invasion of Sri Lanka ))y 
* *the Indian Army and liberation of the Tamilians there 
will solve the problem. The facilities afforded to the 
militants in Tamil Nadu are approved by all the political 
parties. 

The DMK leader Karunanidhi accuses the central 
government of inaction and attributes it to north Indian 
apathy to the plight oi Tamilians. His argument is that, if 
the sufferers in Sri Lanka had been Hindi-speaking 
people, the centre would have acted with greater 
alacrity One muld not expect a better attitude from 
Karunanidhi. But then, to Karunanidhi the problem of 
the Tamils in Si i Lanka is nothing but another propagan¬ 
da weapon for refurbishing his own image in Tamil 
Nadu. The plight of the Tamils in Sri Lanka enables the 
demagoguery of the DMK to descend to appalling 
depths—one of its leaders proclaimed that the party 
would send its own armv to Sri Lanka to liberate the 
Tamilians—if unlv the central goveinment would give its 
permission! 

It would be easy to find fault with the Indian 
government toi not having brought the Sri Lankan 
government and the Sri Lankan Tamils to an agreement, 
putting an end to the strife in the island. But India’s role 
is unenviable With Jayewardene believing that the art 
of diplomacy is )ust the practice of duplicity, the 
militants becoming more and more irresponsible and 
cruel, and Amirthalingam the moderate wasting himself 
into a niuic witness of the tragedy, the Indian govern-^ 
ment is finding its efforts at mediation a wearisome’ 
' experience. 

A lso, the critics of the government's approach to the Sri 
Lankan problem are not very clear about their 
demand. Vague orders for immediate and effective steps 
is all that come forth from the critics. Even Karunanidhi, 
the leader of the DMK, who now and then demands 
Indian military intervention in Sri Lanka, had to aban¬ 
don It in the presence of N.T. Rama Rao, the Andhra 
Pradesh chief minister, and national leaders like Atal 
Behari Vajpayee whom he invited for a conference in 
Madurai recently to discuss the Sri Lankan issue. All 
that the conference called for was ‘effective steps'. 

The fact is, given the obstinacy of the parties con¬ 
cerned, finding a solution to the problem is not an easy 
task. But to ignore the problem as one concerning Sri 
Lanka alone would be inhuman. The violation of human 
rights in Sri Lanka by government agencies like the 
army and the police is an issue which concerns the whole 
world. And no one could refuse to appreciate our special 
concern for the victims of the Sri Lankan genocide, for 
they come from the same stock as the Tamilians here. 

By asking our army to march into Sn Lanka, we would 
only be accelerating the process of making the island a 
hotbed of super power rivalry, the seeds of which have 
already been sown. And military intervention cannot be 
considered unless we first decide that Eelam, a separate 
Tamil state in Sri Lanka, is a highly desirable objective. 
In my opinion, Eelam would be a disaster. 

I The economic viability of the projected state of Eelam 
\ is a big question mark. And it would be ruled by fascistiu 
who would have as little respect for human lives as 
Jayewardene has. For, it would only be one of the 
militant Tamil groups which would capture power in 
Eelam—the group which ultimately succeeds in the 
physical liquidation of the leaders of the other compet¬ 
ing Tamil outfits. 
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Amirthalingam. the leader of TULF, the parliamen¬ 
tary voice of the Sri Lankan Tamilians, is becoming 
unpopular with his own people due to his failure to 
clinch an honourable settlement with the government of 
Sri Lanka. Jayewardene and his government may, 
perhaps, one day rue the trickery thev practised with 
Amirthalingam at the negotiation table. For, the failure 
of the talks has considerably eroded the credibility of 
both Amirthalingam and TULF—giving the upper hand 
to the militants. 

All this might help the militants in keeping Amirtha¬ 
lingam and his TULF away from the seat of power in an 
independent Tamil state—if it becomes a reality. Then 
the leaders of the militant groups would be free to fight 
a bitter battle amongst themselves for the right to i ule 
Eelam. Change in government is likely to be achieved 
not by the ballot but by the bullet. With the militants, 
violence is a faith, a philosophy. What is the surety that 
their attitude will change the moment an independent 
state is established? It is more likely that the personal 
rivalries which drive them to shoot each other in the 
streets of Madras, will induce them in the independent 
state to wipe out rivals for power—with the gun. 

More important, what about the Indian Tamilians in 
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the event of the creation of a separate Tamil state in Sri 
Lanka? If given the option, quite a number of them may 
choose to live in Sinhalese territory if their security is 
assured. But would the Sinhalese then be in a mood to 
give them the option? The attitude of the Sinhalese, 
then, could well be that a separate Tamil state having 
become a reality, Tamilians of all shades should go 
there. The fanatical amongst the Sinhalese may even 
wreak vengeance on the Indian Tamilians for the 
division of the land achieved by the Sri Lankan Tami- 
lians. Alter all, the Sinhalese fanatics have done this 
earlier, and the Tamilians of Indian origin may be driven 
to Eelam, whether they like it or not. 

W ould Eelam welcome them as equals or treat them as 
second class citizens? The Sn Lankan Tamilians 
would be sons of the soil in the new-born Eelam. The 
Indian Tamilians might be looked upon as immigrants, if 
not trespassers. As it is, their experience at the hands of 
Sri Lankan Tamilian officials has been a most unhappv 
one. The rivalries and jealousies between the militants, 
their faith in violence, the incompatability between the 
Indian and Sri Lankan Tamilians would ail make peace 
in Eelam an impossibility for a long time. 

The possible influence ^ a separate Tamil state in Sri 
Lanka on neighbouring Tamil Nadu is also a factor which 
deserves serious consideration. The DMK gave up its 
demand for secession several years back. Kanmanidhi 
had sometime back come out with the hi^ly intriguing 
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assar&hce that his patty will not revive its demand for 
separation, if a separate Tamil state is carved out in Sri 
Lanka. That Karunanidhi should have thought this 
guarantee necessary, is indeed revealing. He is a politi¬ 
cian who takes immense pride in his party’s description 
of him as the leader of Tamils, wherever they live. 
Would he then be the leader of the Eelam Tamils too, as 
and when the state is formed? And if he is going to covet 
that title, would not the DMK find it necessary to revive 
the demand for secession of Tamil Nadu to fully justify 
the honour? Are these questions not justified by the fact 
of Karunanidhi’s talks about the north Indian Prime 
Minister’s indifference to the sufferings of Tamils? We 
may even brush aside all these suspicions, but one 
definite possibility cannot be ignored. A separate inde¬ 
pendent Tamil state in Sri Lanka will provide inspira¬ 
tion, if not support, for anyone who cares to vomit a call 
for a separate Tamil state in India. 

While our military intervention would create more 
problems than it would solve, the formation of aseparate 
Tamil state in Sri Lanka.' would only succeed in setting 
■up a fascist ruling cliqtie which would violate human 
rights with a vigour that would be the envy of Jayewar- 
dene. Amirthalingam, the leader of the TULF, would 
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then have to flee to India again. Let us not forget that in 
Tamil Nadu now, the police is providing him with tight 
security, not against any possible Sinhalese attack, but 
against his own brethren—the Tamil militants. 

The only available course for the Indian government 
then, is the continuation of the efforts to bring about a 
negotiated settlement, however thankless the job, and 
however tortuous the experience. Meanwhile, the Tamil 
militants have to be protected from the Sri Lankan 
army. To do this, let us give them shelter in our land. The 
militant.s have to be protected from each other too. To 
ensure this, let us consider keeping them disarmed while 
they are here. 

The disarming of the militants should be thought 
about for another rea.son also. Their armed presence 
could have an undesirable impact on life in Tamil Nadu. 
The workers of the AIADMK and the DMK are prone to 
indulge in physical combat, whenever they take time 
away from their pursuit of mutual verbal abuse. Luckily 
for Tamil Nadu, the most lethal weapons in the ordnance 
depots of the two partymen, hitherto, have been only 
soda water bottles and cycle chains. The militants now 
living in Tamil Nadu use pistols in their clashes on 
Indian .soil, and are also ‘familiar’ with explosives. Their 
carelessness in handling their ammunition resulted in 
the blast at the Madras airport—not long ago. If the 
'valour' of the militants inspires the locals, the enmity 
between the DMK and AIADMK may tempt some of the 


more fanatical workers of the two parties to try out 
firearms. And if the pistol and the bomb replace the soda 
bottle and the cycle chain, the periodic clashes between 
the two regional parties could become a permanent,*' 
threat to peace in Tamil Nadu. Add to this scenario the' 
fact that the two regional parties have adopted two 
different groups of militants as their wards. A Clash 
between the militants could well become a war between 
the DMK and AIADMK. 

W hile the militants should be allowed asylum in our 
country to escape the Sri Lankan army’s hunt for 
Tamilian lives, their propaganda from our soil must be 
filtered to ensure that repeated demands for separation 
do not ensue from here. AVe cannot expect the Sinhalese 
to take kindly to the idea of their citizens carrying on a 
propaganda for division of their country from our land, 
with our approval. But this should not prevent us from 
allowing the militants and others who seek refuge here 
to draw world attention to the repression let loose by the 
Sri Lankan government and the genocide practised by it. 

Only a federal se^ip like the one obtaining in India 
with meaningful devolution of powers to the Tamil areas 
could be the arrangement that would bring peace to the 
island and justice to the Tamils. But this cannot be 
realised immediately. With this objective in mind, India 
has to keep prodding Jayewardene’s government and 
the Tamil leaders to agree to it. The regional councils 
proposed by Jayewardene, if given more powers than 
envisaged by him, could be a starting point. 

The Prime Minister should meet the leaders of the 
Western countries on whose assistance Sri Lanka is 
dependent and persuade them to apply pressure, econo¬ 
mic and otherwise, on the government of Sri Lanka to 
settle the Tamilians. India is too big a country for the 
Western countries to ignore, and Sri Lanka too small a 
country not to heed > their opinion. Seeking a solution 
within a set time limit may also help in making the Sri 
Lankan government act with greater reasonableness 
than it has so far exhibited. It would of course be artless 
to imagine that this approach would yield quick results. 
But would it also not be naive to expect an overnight 
solution to this kind of problem? President Jayewar¬ 
dene, after all, has to carry the majority opinion in his 
country with him on any settlement that he may agree 
to. And even if the Indian government persuades him, 
with whom is he to come to a settlement? With the 
milirants? They arc divided. With Amiiihalingam? He is 
isolated. A settlement that is agreed to by one, would be 
denounced by another. 

No, the problem is not capable of easy solution, unless 
Jayewardene is forced to adopt a sensible attitude, by 
the economic ruin which he himself has invited and 
conferred on his country through his intransigence. 

Jayewardene, the Sri Lankan President, and some of 
the leaders of the Tamil militant groups, are the people 
who have nurtured the problem to monstrous propor¬ 
tions and they are the people who, on different premises, 
now accuse the Indian government of not showing the 
right approach in solving the problem. Let not the 
Indian people also join them in blaming the Indian 
government. 

The problems of the blacks in South Africa have not 
been solved in spite of the wrath of the world against the 
white rule. With all the sympathy of the non-aligned 
countries and the encouragement of the Arab world 
flowing towards the PLO, the Palestinian question 
remains unsolved. The Sri Lankan issue is not going to 
be solved overnight either, and the fault is not that of 
India. 
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The Battle for Belgaum 

The decision of the Hegde government to impose Kannada as the official language in 
Marathi-medium schools on the Karnataka-Maharashtra border in Belgaum has led 
to widespread arson. Seven people have already given up their lives in the recent 

violence, reports Chidanand Rajghatia 


D epending on the entry in the 
“arrived from” column in the 
hotel register, the bellboy in 
Belgaum’s Popular Hotel will 
talk to you in any of three widely, 
spoken languages in the city: 
Marathi, if entry is from a northern 
town; Kannada, if south; and Konk- 
ani, if it is Goa or the coast. The hotel 
owner is, expectedly, from south Ka- 
nara, but his tribe has spread so far 
and wide that langtiage, apart from 
the hoteliering lexicon, has lost 
meaning. In a cigarette and paan 
kiosk outside, the enterprising mig 
rant can talk to you in half-a-dozen 
languages. In Belgaum’s main bazar 
, ^oet—a typical up and down thor- 
oughfartf--the hoardings are mainly 
in English, with a Kannada or 
Marathi (or both) translations 
attached. The Marathi traders can 
talk in Kannada and the Kannadigas 
are fluent in Marathi. At the news¬ 
stand, the film magazines have the 


best display. Nattily dressed Kanna¬ 
da and Marathi youth slyly buy 
copies of poorly produced Indian 
semi-pornographic literature. 

Everyone knows that the next day 
(1 June) will see the beginning of an 
agitation by “some political party”— 
the Samyukta Maharashtra Seema 
Samiti (a new and obscure organisa¬ 
tion the common man had not heard 
of and could not pronounce). But few 
cared. Even then, among the less 
fortunate—the cart-pullers, the rick¬ 
shaw-pullers and other daily wage 
earners—there is a sinking feeling 
that today's earnings will have to 
take care of tomorrow too. 

Any attempt to strike a conversa¬ 
tion about the language is.sue oi the 
border dispute is met with a shrug or 
a frown or even cynical laughter. 
After all, the row is 30 years and a 
couple of generations old. The genet 
al -feeling is that the Mahajan Com¬ 
mission recommendation is only food 


for political nitpicking. 

But things are very different in the 
corridors of the Charkamba. And the 
babble is loudest in the newspaper 
offices. Tarw] Bharat is a Marathi 
daily published from Belgaum, a 
mouthpiece of the Maharashtra Eki- 
karan Samiti (MES), a political party 
with the sole purpose of bringing 
about the merger of the border of 
Belgaum and other Marathi-majority 
border areas with Maharashtra. The 
paper is etlited by Kiran Thakur who 
is a part-politician. Thakur, in fact, 
was already in Pune participating in 
the deliberations relating to the 1 
June saf.vagraha.Although regarded 
as a decent newspaper, when it com¬ 
es to the border issue, Tarun Bharat 
is rabidly pro-Marathi. Only weeks 
back, the daily got into trouble for 
publishing a report that Kannada 
chauvinists in nearby Sankeshwar 
town had garlanded a statue of the 
Maratha warrior, .Shivaji, with chap 
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pais. It was a grossly distorted and 
^aggerated story, but it made sensa¬ 
tional reading—and caused wide¬ 
spread riots. 

Jambawlikar does not hold any 
position in Tarun Bharat, but jour¬ 
nalists from the national media flock 
to him, for he is an authority on the 
history of the border dispute. “This is 
the third generation fighting for Bel- 
gaum. My father fought for it and 
now my .son is fighting for it,” says 
the high priest of the border dispute, 
who is also the founder-secretary of 
the MES. The satyagraha of 1 June 
would be a “mass movement”; the 
“people’s wish” has to be respected. 
Some day Belgaum will be a part of 
Maharashtra, he remarks. 

The rabid posture of the Marathi 
journals is matched by the Kannada 
publications. On the eve of the 
satyagraha, the first persons to be 
jailed were the editors and prop¬ 
rietors of the yellow journals. On the 
day of the satyagraha, Tarun Bharat 
carried a large advertisement urging 
the Marathis to come and witne.ss the 
satyagraha. The Kannada organisa¬ 
tions had called for a handh the same 
day, so the Kannada newspapers car¬ 
ried advertisements calling on Kan- 
nadigas to observe a bandh. The 
fourth estate contributed its mite to 


heightening the tension. 

The Belgaum superintendent of 
police, K. Narayan was a troubled 
man. Wherever he had been posted 
in Karnataka, Narayan has run 
smack into trouble: bonded labour 
trouble when he was superintendent 
in Kolar district; communal trouble 
when he was SP of Bijapur; and more 
recently, a sordid episode relating to 
the murder of an editor of a journal 
when he was SP in Gulburga. The 
plan of the satyagrahis was that the 
first batch led by Sharad Pawar 
would reach Belgaum on 1 June. 
Narayan had the unenviable task of 
preventing Sharad Pawar from enter¬ 
ing Karnataka. The genial policeman 
went about his job, sealing all the 
entry points into Karnataka and ban¬ 
ning traffic on the highway linking 
Kolhapur (where Pawar was camp¬ 
ing) with Belgaum. But someone in 
the department squealed and the 
press was out with the story that the 
police had instructions to arrest 
Pawar when he entered Karnataka. 
His counterpart in Kolhapur, Ullas 
Joshi, informed him that Pawar had 
gone underground. Every few mi¬ 
nutes the phones on his table jang¬ 
led. The queries—from newshounds, 
bigwigs and busybodies—were irrita¬ 
tingly the same: was it true Sharad 


Pawar was already in Belgaum? Did 
the SP have a clue? 

T he Bel^um city coiporation is^ 
housed in a nondescript building, 
but there are two outstanding fea¬ 
tures that cannot escape the eye; the 
board announcing the corporation is 
in three languages: English, Kanna¬ 
da and Marathi. There are two flags 
atop the building—the national flag 
and the bhagwa jhenda, a saffron 
flag denoting Maratha power. Inside, 
the nameplates on the corporators’ 
rooms are in Marathi and Kannada. 
It is a unique corporation in many 
ways. The first resolution passed by 
it when it came into existence de¬ 
manded the merger of Belgaum city 
with Maharashtra. That was a red rag 
fot the Kannada chauvinists. Since 
then there has been a shrill demand 
for the supersession of the corpora¬ 
tion for “trespassing its limits”. The 
corporation, in turn, has been repe¬ 
atedly thumbing its nose at the gov- 
ernment. The amusing sidelights are 
that of the 11 Kannada corporators 
(the majority is decided not on the 
basis of a political party, but lan¬ 
guage), six are educated in Marathi. 
When tempers run high at the cor¬ 
poration meetings, the Kannada coi^'* 
porators abuse the Marathi ones in 
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Marathi and the ruling group curse 
the Kannada corporators in Kanna¬ 
da. Effective communication is the 
$ame of the game. 

Sharad Joshi, a swarthy, middle- 
aged businessman, is the corpora¬ 
tion’s third mayor. Joshi describes 
the Belgaum corporation as one of 
the best in India. Ever since it came 
into being, the corporation has pas¬ 
sed nearly 750 resolutions and but 
for four—ail have been unanimous. 
The four “prickly ones” are: the 
reaolutiondemanding the merger of 
Belgaum with Maharashtra; a resolu¬ 
tion urging introduction of Marathi 
as additional language in the cor¬ 
poration; another condemning a 
police istliJ-charge on MES corpor¬ 
ators; and a recent one condemning 
the imposition of Kannada in schools 
in border areas. Joshi has “no quar¬ 
rels” with the Karnataka govern¬ 
ment except that he wants his city to 
be in Maharashtra. Considering the 
corporation is MES. controlled and 
the corporators are elected repre¬ 
sentatives, the controversial resolu¬ 
tions sound reasonable. Joshi, 
however, is a sane man among fana¬ 
tics, and transparently honest. Sea¬ 
ted next to him, his predecessor, 
'-Haloji Rao Ashtekar spewed such 
lltatements as “the Mahajan commit¬ 
tee repon was written by Hegde”, 
and “Hegde took care of Mahajan”. 
Joshi quietly, but firmly dissociated 
himself from the statements. The 
mayor himself speaks Kannada, and 
his ten-year-old daughter Shama lus 
opted for Kannada as one of the 
languages in her school. “We have 
nothing against Kannada. But since 
the border areas are disputed and 
populated largely by a Marathi 
majority, Kannada should not Ite 
imposed on them,” argues Joshi. The 
Karnataka government, he said was 
carrying chauvinism to ridiculous ex¬ 
tents: in the Vidhan Soudha, the 
secretariat in Bangalore, every name 
board was only in Kannada. This was 
state-sponsored chauvinism. 

K ittur Rani Channamma is an old 
heroine of Karnataka',cast in the 
; same mould as Shivaji. One need not 
read too much meaning into the fact 
that Sharad Pawar and his satyagra- 
his were to stage a dharaa in a square 
ijit Which a statue of the warrior 
/|een is located. But the police were 
I talking any chances. One stray 
stt vib thrown at the statue Would 
have the Kannada fanatics on the 
Street. By 9 am on 1 June, all roads 
leading to the square had been barri¬ 
caded and platoons of lathi-wielding 
J^icemen crawled aU over the place, 
jburnalists had gathered in 
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strength too, ready to spin out a 
dramatic tale out of a political gam* 
bit. The dailies had done their bit in 
fuelling the cafe conversation. “Shar- 
Pawar has sneaked into Belgaum 
1^ a rat in the night," screamed a 
Kannada daily. “Pawar to offer 
sutyagraha today,” a Marathi daily 
announced confidently. Superinten¬ 
dent Narayan paced restlessly be¬ 
hind the barricade vainly trying to 
hide his irritation at mayor Joshi’s 
cocky and repeated assertions that 
“he will be here at 10.30 am”. Dis¬ 
trict commissioner Coutinho, a jovial 
jean-clad administrator, promised 
the journalists dinner if everything 
went olf peacefully. But the day was 
still very young. 

Sharad Pawar came at 10.30 am. 
with Suresh Kalmadi in tow. He 
showed up suddenly at a spot about 
metres from the barricade. At a 
signal, a hundred volunteers waiting 
strategically in restaurants and gov¬ 
ernment buildings joined him. Pawar 
broke into a lumbering run towards 
die barricade. Lathis rained crun¬ 
ching blows as one volunteer had his 
head cracked and another had his 
wrist broken. But the police was 
careful to “protect” Pawar and Kal- 
> ^i, as they cook them into custody. 
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By then the lumpens had begun to 
flex their tested arms with large- 
rized stones while the arsonists lit 
their match. 

Panting from exertion, Sharad 
Pawar sipped tea in the SP’s office 
and gloated over his achievement 
before the embarrassed police. In 
reply to the SP’s question, he said he 
had slipped into Belgaum the pre-. 
vious day to avoid being arrested at 
the border. In fact, he had even 
snooped around the Rani Channam- 
ma square incognito in the night to 
see the police bandobust. The blood¬ 
stains on his kurta were clearly not 
his, but he bravely said, “Such things 
are a part of the game.” And as for 
the stone-throwing incidents that fol¬ 
lowed the arrest, Suresh Kalmadi 
was of the opinion that it was the 
handiwork of the “opposite party”: 
the Kannadigas. 

The road to Hindalga .was littered 
with evidence of violence. The only 
claim to fame Hindalga village, eight 
kilonietres from Belgaum, has is a 
massive jailhouse that was tenanted 
till not so long ago by Charles 
Sobhraj. Violence had broken, 
around the village on the evening of 
1 June and obviou:^ the first target 
was thp Kannada school next to the 
jail. Hie police had got there quickly, 


but the i^enried mob was beyond 
rantrol. As- the sun dippkd ovpr the 
dirought-nivaged fi^ds the temp^ of 
violence increased. The policfr'-Kinly 
about 2S were Idd bjr the SP—-were 
hopelessly outnidnbered.. there was 
the smelt of death in the ahr. A police 
jeep got stuck; in a kutcha road 
leading to a village and was pouhced 
upon by an insane crpwd> Even as the 
constables were .-fleeing, a. crazed 
youth struck a match and’ set it 
ablaze. Just to make sure that the 
jeep would burn completely, his 
friends carted hay from, a nearby 
Stack and dumped it liberally on the 
vehicle. 

, The Jathis were useless and the 
nelds were too open for teargas to be 
^fective. In no time, it was the police 
which was backing away. Th'e stone¬ 
throwing was fast and furious and 
pmicky policemen cowered behind 
their van. Nearby, a constable was 
screaming hysterically at the control 
room on the wirpless: “Please send 
reinforcements. The violence is get¬ 
ting too much. We are too few. 
Things look dangerous.” As the mob 
got closer, his voice got shriller. 
When the policemeh finally gathered 
courage to emargb from behind the 
van->-by then it was ii choice betwejsa 
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“their life or our life”—the howling 
, mob was as close as 25 metres away 
^om them. 

'4 The youth was dark and wiry, prob¬ 
ably around 16. The bullet caught 
him in the chest as he stooped to pick 
up a stone. The momentum lifted him 
off his feet and his body spun around 
even as he came crashing down on 
the asphalt. The one behind him had 
just turned to run when the bullet 
spread him out. He crawled a few 
metres to a nearby tree and died in 
the shade. By then the mob had got 
the message and was scampering 
back helter-skelter. The police re¬ 
laxed. In the distance, there was the 
reassuring sight of two additional 
police vans. 

A sullen silence descended on the 
village within minutes. The first vic¬ 
tim was still alive when the battered 

f iolice van backed to pick him up. His 
ife ebbed away even as two const¬ 
ables lifted him. His clothes betrayed 
poverty. A policeman said, “Sharad 
Pawar may have become a hero to¬ 
day. But those who died were poor 
and uneducated.” 


The toll in the Hindalga police 
firing rose to three when another 



meat ordered a magisterial inquiry 
into the firing and announced an< 
ex-gratia payment of Rs 5,000 each to 
the families of the victims. Belgaum 
city itself was by and large peaceful 
but the violence spread to the coun¬ 
tryside. On 4 June, the Vasco-Miraj 
Express derailed. Sabotage was sus¬ 
pected. The same day a mob set fire 
to a policeman. 

On 6 June, four persons were kil¬ 
led when the police fired at two 
places on the outskirts of Belgaum to 
disperse unruly mobs. Agitators 
pelted stones at policemen near Be- 
lagundi, about 18 km from Belgaum. 
When the teargas shells and lathi- 
charge proved to be useless, the 
police had to open fire, killing three 
persons. In another incident in the 
old Belgaum area, one person was 
killed when the police fired to dis¬ 
perse a mob that came to attack them 
with sticks and stones. The unruly 
mobs then went on the rampage 
setting fire to a Kannada school at 
Machhe, 10 km from Belgaum. There 
was even an attempt to set fire to a 
government bus near Kadoll and a 
biscuit factory near Indal Cross, both 
on the Pune-Bangalore national high¬ 
way. The arsonists were later chased 


away by the police and the factory 
workers. Some agitators even felled 
a big tree across the Belgaum-Gokak 
state highway at Kanabargi, six km 
from Belgaum, where they threw 
stones at a police jeep. Traffic on the 
Miraj-Bangalore section of the South- 
Central Railway was restored late on 
the night of 5 June after 250 gang- 
men removed the bogies which had 
derailed. The main pipeline carrying 
drinking water to Belgaum city at 
Hindalga was damaged for the 
second time by some people the same 
night, hampering repair work. The 
policeman who was set on fire in the 
violence on 5 June was at the time of 
going to press, “recovering”. The 
former mayor of Bombay, Chhagan 
Bhujbal and 75 others were produced 
before a magistrate the same day and 
remanded to judicial custody for 13 
days. In Bangalore, the chief minister 
of Karnataka, Ramakrishna Hegde, 
was happy that S.B. Chavan was 
showing a “constructive attitude” by 
preparing to hold talks with the 
Samiti president, S.M. Joshi, or the 
general secretary, Sharad Pawar; the 
agitation leaders had turned down 
appeals from many quaners to call 
oH the sacyagraha. 
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,14«htra HM. RArnaMbt U nty 
l%a (Mit» Mtwm th« liio- 
th«<iaunio with 
9hne4 Pawar aa Obelix, S.M. Joahl 
aa htiwebt ana Ral Thackaray ai 
Getaha in aonfroQtation whh the 
tmbea^laC Caasar. the chief minis* 
ter of iCarnataha, Ramakrishna 
Hegde. Only, this ^wer” is no Ion* 
ger fanny'as seven people have 
already died, ountyrs to a SO^year* 
old border dispute. The total num* 
her of villages and towns claimed 
by Maharashtra is 86S out ai which 
WM have been recommended for 
transfer to Maharashtra by the 
Mahajaa Commission. The area of 
the villages claimed by the Mahar¬ 
ashtra government is approximate¬ 
ly 3,000 square miles, the area of 
the villages recommended by the 
commission for transfer to MDutr- 
ashtra is around 6Si6 square miles. 
Population-wise about 2,81,000 peo¬ 
ple would be transferred to Mahar¬ 
ashtra by the Mahajan Commis¬ 
sion's recommendations, though 
the actual number affected is 
9,29,000. Of the 86S villages that 
Maharashtra has claimed, it was 
prepared to offer 213 Kannada- 
majority villages to Karnataka, 
The immediate provocation for 
the 1 June satyagraha organised by 
the Samyukta Maharashtra Seema 
Samiti <SM$S) was the imposition 
of Kannada as the first language in 
Marnthi medium schools in the dis¬ 
rated border areas from 2 June, 
1986. This imposition came after 
almost a year of coercing people to 
use Kannada as the means of com¬ 
munication at ail levels of adnunis- 
tratlon, trade and business in the 
disputed border areas. A watchdog 
committee was formed under the 
ohairmanship of Patil Putappa to 
ensure that the rule was enf^ed, 
English typewriters were forcibly 
im^ed from vsoeibui offices mid 
ifmmitions nod Kannada t^^i* 
ters put in tbak pbme. KaturaUy, 
Maharashtrians who oontrolted 
buidnesa said trade in th« hfarsiitlsi*' 
maJcNPity wetw at a 

Advantage. '*«’» are «md«tolhi#i 
Uh* i«cond<«hMi dthmsi,** said 

Maraihl dmiy» Ihcutt migp M 
'*Ev«)» educated 

ieJpetoM. 

hot fe Ka«b 




8* nmfcur is ch* son of 
BibUieo thekar who started KiM 
HaMfhi 1918, emuls^ GaiMhl' 
jPs ymmg fndfa. The eldw Thmcur 
was bntially opposed to Unguisdc 
states as he said it was agawm ^ 
^oaal intmest. Me eveh stmtbd 
56 KemUkda-medluffl stmools and 
both the Kannada-speaking and 
Mjarathl-speaking people Uved in 
harmony till Kannada was sought to 
be imposed in the disputed areas. 
In 1956, the Maharashtra Ekilraittn 
Samiti (MBS) was started to fight 
for the inclusion of Mara^i* 
speaking areas in Maharashtra. 
From die Sixties there have been 
seiyaginhaA and no^ax campaigns 
in a hundjred villages in wmch 
several farmers had their lands au¬ 
ctioned off by the government smd 
their agricultural implements, 
foodgrain and bullock carts 
attached. A revered leader in 
Maharashtra, SenapSti Bapat, wOnt 
on an indefinite fast and withdrew 
after an assurance was given by 
Indira Gandhi that action would be 
tsdcen to resolve the dispute. The 
Mahajan Commission was 
araointed, hm with no terms of 
reference, which only aggravated 
the problem. 

The Maharashtra Eklkaran Sasai- 
ti Candidates were elected seven 
tunes to the Karnataka Legislative 
Assembly from 1957, and in 1978 
when Prime Minister Morarji Oesai 
personally campaigned against did 
MES candidate, B.B. Sayanak, itf 
the Belgaum city constituency, die 
ME6 candidate won by a margin of 
there than 12,000 votes. In the Bel* 
gaum municipal corporation today, 
the MES enjoys a three-fOurths 
majority with 33 of its members in 
the 51'member corporation. 
Whethm it was me Indira wave, the 
Janata wave or the Rajiv Gandhi 
wave, the ME^ hsut alstays won on a 
one'point promfmmei Ihe incluston 
of Hwathi-speemiig msdority areas 
in Maharasim. 


of Xaraateka, with his solitary sim- 
por(wr» Raiiv Gandhi, Prime Minm* 
ter M India.'Gn the othm was 
Shared Pawar, the various rtghtist 
forces like Hindu Ekta and me 
Vasantdada Patil-tupported 
fdiKraiiia Mahasan^. 

It is basically Mr Hegde’s politic- 
ai brinkmanship and Kannada 
chauvinism that hardened the posi¬ 
tions on the Maharashtra side of 
the border. For instance, when the 
Gokak Committee recommended 
Kannada as the Erst language in¬ 
stead of Sanskrit, the then chief 
minister, R. Gundu Rao, had 
appointed Kannada teachers on a 
temporary basis in tho disputed 
areas. But when Mr Hedge came as 
chief minister, he made the 
impDintments permanent for the 
abort-term gain of endearing him¬ 
self to the people of the state. 

There is widespread political dis¬ 
content among the Congtessd) 
rank and file in Kolhapur, Sangii. 
Sholopur, etc. Reason: no repre¬ 
sentatives from these areas nave 
been (ekon in the cabinet and they 
are out to embarrass the S. B. 
Chavan government. Bharad Pawar 
hat his own personal problems m 
his partyi his declining electoral 
.popularity, Ms indecision about re- 
mnning In me opposition as a mis¬ 
fit. Fawir has been unable to ex- 
*ploit m capitalise op the discontent 
in the Congressfl) only because he 
is unsure of his role as an opposi¬ 
tion leader. For instance, he did not 
want to embarrass & B, Clmvait, a 
fellow Maratha, by leading a 
SAtyagrab* or a jaH ahara andefan 
for the cause of the drought- 
affected pet^le in Maharashtra 
whose Rumbets tun into millions. 
He prefenwd iAttoad to go for a 
holiday to dw hills. 

The Bhiv Sims is aiming to be¬ 
come a P^d<»4l alternative to the 
OanUrdS^sL In recent months they 
havemiMP buve gains in Kolhapur, 
Ftme nmi southern coastal Mahar- 
emtre, 

M these factors have moulded 
Sko Semhimitts at the diverse poll- 




IhouMi the diHhtte had been 
brewing for nbariy 30 years, the , 

movement onM bmmuae & yalfiWms ).»« Rajiv Gandhi added fuel 
facttws vdiich brauidit sw^ he ..Ml* ourniug sentimants m 
'tteal bedfellows MalMa^tra by bis sratem^ 

li^iqs On m^r side m'<ih|oiwsfb *, hm Coromisswa tepon 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Why is Kabaddi Scorned? 

Official apathy is ruining this ancient sport 


E ven a cursory glance at the list 
of games that Indians play- 
excluding the ones that function 
without regular organisations— 
will reveal the wide range of sporting 
interest in this country. This is cer¬ 
tainly encouraging, because it means 
the involvement of more and more 
people in sports. But most of these 
games are expensive and entail a 
great deal of preparato^ effort. 
Probably the most inexpensive 


antiquity into a pleasurable exercise. 

The game was known by several 
names in the past—‘hututu’ in 
Maharashtra, MP and Gujarat, 'che- 
du-gudu’ in Tamil Nadu and Karnata¬ 
ka, ‘wandikali’ in Kerala, ‘zabar- 
ganana’ in Punjab, ‘ha-du-du’ in West 
Bengal and, generally, kabaddi in 
northern India. The game, however, 
was all through limited to villages 
and to the rural populations. The 
rules differed from region to region 
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ladia versus Pakistan in the Dhaka SAF Games 


game in the world today is kabaddi. 
It has a very wide following in this 
country, but it is one of the most 
neglected. Kabaddi needs a strip of 
just 15 metres by seven metres over¬ 
all, a few markings—and a bunch of 
enthusiasts. It can be played almost 
anywhere and in all codnditions, ex- 
\cept in torrential rain. With just a 
^Vttle effort, it can also be played 

indoors. 

(\ v.'The origin of kabaddi can be traced 
\«> pre-historic times when men 
learnt to defend themselves against 
tmdatory animals and also to hunt— 
iin^vidually or in a group. The re¬ 
flexes thus developed—for grappling 
ivith, or avoiding, wild aninmls— 
iv.-'vWfi ttenslaited at some pipod in 




and there were no organised 
attempts at unification. 

Finally, in 19.50, the Amateur 
Kabaddi Federation of India (AKFl) 
was formed and a uniform set of 
rules were framed for the game three 
years later. Today, kabaddi has the 
largest number of affiliates among 
all associations in the country . There 
are 34 states, union territories and 
organisations affiliated to the AKFI 
and the kabaddi. nationals usually 
attract the largest number of partici¬ 
pants. National competitions at the 
sub-junior, junior and senior levels 
are held every year, in addition to 
Mveral state level competitions. 

But official help for this sport has 
not been, very encouraging. The cen¬ 


tral government earmarks a mere Rs 
50,000 annually for the national com¬ 
petitions. State sports councils bear 
up to 25 per rent of the cost of 
sending teams to the national com¬ 
petitions. Of course, some state gov¬ 
ernments actively encourage the 
sport. Foremost among them is 
Maharashtra, where about 80 per 
cent of competition expenses are met 
by the state. Government brganisa- 
tions, banks and other commercial 
establishments also provide en¬ 
couragement by recruiting promising 
players and participating in various 
competitions. The governments of 
Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu and Punjab are also providing 
their players with facilities normally 
accorded to practitioners of other 
disciplines. 

But West Bengal, which has consis¬ 
tently remained among the best 
three in inter-state competitions, 
took the lead in spreading the game 
that was advocated as the best in¬ 
digenous sport by the likes of Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Motilal Nehru. After a few tenta¬ 
tive attempts at forging ties with 
Bangladesh, a team from this part of 
Bengal crossed the border to play a 
few matches. The West Bengal 
Kabaddi Association had earlier 
used the .14th World Table Tennis 
Championship in Calcutta as the 
occasion to kindle the interest of 
several vi.siting players and officials 
in what has always been a vigorous 
and skilful sport ideally suited to 
underdeveloped and developing 
countries. After Bangladesh, the 
team went to Nepal. The WBKA also 
sent coaches to the hill kingdom to 
spread the modern version of the 
game there. The same sport had been 
played there for centuries, but in a 
slightly different form. 

In 1978, under the presidentship of 
Sharad Pawar, the Asian Amateur 
Kabaddi Federation (AAKF) was 
formed. Bangladesh, India, Nepal 
and Sri Lanka were the founder- 
members. They were later joined by 
Pakistan, Japan and Bhutan. Mal¬ 
dives has recently applied for affilia¬ 
tion. But the first Asian Kabaddi 
Championship,held a couple of years 
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after the AAKF was fonned^as not 
an unqualified success. Japan sent ifi 
A its entry, but later withdrew. Paki|- 
itan cancelled its trip at the l^t 
moment—in fact, a day before tne 
competition started. Even so, India, 
Ban^desh and Nepal made a com¬ 
petitive threesome to usher in the 
era of international kabaddi. 

S everal attempts, by representa¬ 
tives of India, Bangladesh and 
Neiml, were made to include kabaddi 
in the list of competitive games for 
the 1982 Asian Games in New Delhi. 
But the “aristocrat**, Bhatinder 
Singh, then the president of the 
Indian Olympic Association, felt that 
the inclusion of a “rural sport** like 
kabaddi would “lower the image of 
India”. It was maudy his reluctance 
that deprived kabaddi of tbe expo¬ 
sure it would have got m Asia. Final¬ 
ly, it was included as a “demonstra¬ 
tion” sport, along with a purely 
Malaysian game, sepak takrow. 

This brought to nought the efforts 
of the AKFI in uitroducing the game 
in Japan, Thailand, Malaysia, Hong 
Kong and the Philippines The 
secretary-general of the Asian body, 
Achintya Saha, had taken the initia- 
tive in taking the Indian team and in 
sending Indian coaches to some of 
these countries and bad made great 
efforts to secure a “regular” berth 
for kabaddi in the Asian Games. 

Bhalinder Singh’s patently anti- 
Indian stance put the brakes on the 
kabaddi federation’s enthusiasm. 
For a couple of years after the ninth 
Asiad, nothing was done to further 
the sport. But with the reconstitution 
of the AAKF executive body in 198S, 
a fresh effort was made, this time for 
the South Asian Federation (SAP) 
Games. Tbe first meet in Kathmandu 
had dready been held and, in the 
absence of any AAKF initiative, 
l^addi had not been included. The 
Bfune was the case with the Seoul 
Asiad. A belated effort was made to 
include the game in the tenth Asiad, 
but this was not successful. 

The second SAF Games in Bang- 
lade^ saw the inclusion of kabaddi. 
It was a 0 reat success, in terms of 
spectator support. The matches were 
thrillin g and the competition keen.: 
. India, Bangladesh, Pakistan and Nep¬ 
al took part, while Sri Lanka with- 
\ drew for lack of funds. Bhutan not 
only sent an observer, it presented a 
gUttegring trophy which was the envy i 
of the Oifid^ of other disciplines 
for its sIm. The kabaddi meeting at 
the SAF Games was, however, 
attended by representatives of seven 
eoiuitriee-India, Bangladesh, Nepal, 


Pakistan, Bhutan, Sri Lanka and the 
Maldives. 

The Olympic Council of Asia (the 
present name for the Asian Games 
Federation) has finally accorded rec¬ 
ognition to kabaddi, allowing u to be 
played on a competitive basis in the 
Asian Games. This move—frustrated 
by the lOA chief m 1982—can ensure 
a permanent place for kabaddi in the 
Asian sport forum. What is necessary 
now is initiative—prmcipally from 
thj^overnment of India. 

The centre encourages a host of 
games-4rom football to arm wrest- 
iing—with taekwando and sepak tak¬ 
row thrown m for good measure. But 
it has done nothing to suppmt a 
mass-base game that not only in¬ 


armed with books and pamphlets 
were sent to several places to teach 
the game to the world. 

India has done nothing of the soit. 
Neither the AKFI nor the AAKF have 
fimds to embark even oq a mini plan 
of expansion. Government aid—in 
large doses—is required to get the 
game across to other countries. 
Pakistan has been uraed to, and has 
accepted the proposal of staging the 
second Asian meet sometime after 
the Seoul Asiad. This should meet 
with an enthusiastic response. 

But, from India’s point of view, die 
best method of popularising the 
sport would be to work for its inclu¬ 
sion m the eleventh Asian Games. 
China will be preoarhui to host it 



volves thousands of youngsters but | 
helps in building healthy Mies and 
minds, while at the same time, gener 
ates an atmosphere of keen comped 
tion. Best of all, it costs next to 
nothing. 

While it is simnding lakhs of 
rupees on expensive garner almost 
nothing tricldes down to kabaddi. 
This is India’s most ancient game and 
one in which it is still the best. The 
gold in the SAF Games should also 
enthuse those who go only by per¬ 
formance and the winning of medals. 

When Japan wanted to introduce 
Judo to the world—prior to its indu- 
Sion in the 1964 Olympics—4t spent a 
huge amount of money in popdaris- 
ing it. Judo mats were sent to coun¬ 
tries across the globe and coaches 


from the time the Seoul Asiad is 
held. Several Chinese offidals have 


shown interest in the game ever 
since they came to participate in the 
world table tennis competition in 
Calcutta eleven years ago. They took 
video recording of the kabaddi com 
peddon in the second SAF Games. 


But, in order to make an impress¬ 
ion on China and other countries, a 


strong kabaddi contingent should be 
sent to Seoul to acquaint other coun¬ 
tries with the game and also to 
canvass support at the OCA meedng. 
After ail, the “export" of kabaddi to 
the rest of Asia could mark the 


beginning of an era of Indian 
donrinadon in at least one sport. 


Aimtrnt 
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Lie's unique 
Group 
Gratuity ! 

44 because I know It 3 iv«>s me full I I ft 

life cover. So my family sets JL JL ft ft^b^ • 

sratuity based on my full ^ >%4 a ^ 

employment term... even if ^ 

somethms happens to me before I MB JH B B ■ JH I ft I d 
that term is up |ftft ■ Bft ■ ■ ■ ^ n 

And because I can count on ® 

ready payment whenever my _ j 

sratuity should fall due *#% I ^Vft f 

And because I feel secure, ft I I I I ftll ft^r^l 
knowing my gratuity is in ftbr A BL wL B^ j 

UC's profnsional hands. 99 JL ^ Bf 

and 

employee 


44 because it saves me a lot of 
financial and managenal problems 
Ho clerical and accounting bother. 
And because it offers better 
benefits under the recent Cash 
Accumulation Plan. And because 
my premiums are allowed 
as expenses in IT assesment. 
And because I can rely on 
speedy settlement of gratuities 
due v^ich IS good for employee 
morale And because't more than 
offsets my liabilities 
with an accumulating asset. 9 9 




LIC*$ Group Gratuity Scheme. 
The easy, economical, 
efficient way to 
handle employee giatiiities. 


fife Jnsumn^e Corporotion of Jndia 

For details, contact the nearest LIC ofltae. 
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INDUSTRY 

A Decade of Wvelopment 
and Frustration 

Will India price itself out of its own market? 


I ndian industry has made rapid and 
remarkable progress in many direc¬ 
tions in the last ten years. It is true 
that the industrial structure con¬ 
tinues to suffer from several serious 
deficiencies, arising mainly from the 
shortage of power and other infras¬ 
tructure facilities as well as the lack 
of demand. But it cannot be denied 
that, during this decade, notable suc¬ 
cess has been achieved in developing 
a large number of modem industries, 
in eliminating the import of several 
consumer products and certain cate¬ 
gories of capital goods, in promoting 
sizable exports of manufactured 
items even to the highly sophisti¬ 
cated markets of the West and in 
setting up joint ventures in Asia, 
r Africa and in some countries of 
Europe. 

The industrial base has been sub¬ 
stantially diversified. At present, the 
basic and capital goods industries 
account for as much as half of the 
total value added in manufacturing. 
The small-scale and decentralised 
sector now contributes nearly SO per 
cent of the industrial output., 

The series of modifications intro¬ 
duced in the policies and procedures 
by the government after the late 
Indira Gandhi’s return to power in 
January 1980 have helped to give a 
fillip to industrial expansion. Tbe 
adoption of the dual pricing policy 
for cement, raising the exemption 
limit for licensing from Rs three 
crores to Rs five crores, schemes for 
ensuring “automatic growth” and 
“re-endorsement of capacity" to per¬ 
mit higher utilisation of capacities 
have helped provide some flexibility 
in the implementation of the indust¬ 
rial policy. At the same time, the 
excessive levels of taxation, scarcity 
. and high cost of credit, and hea \7 
customs duties on the import of 
capital goods have hindered the 
V. vigorous gifowth of industries. 

As the Planning Commission has 
said in the Seventh Plan document; 
"The task of achieving the multiple 
objectives of industrial planning has 
not been without frustration. The 


principal failures of planning relate 
to the inability to utilise the growing 
potential of the industrial sector and 
inadequate attention paid to reduc¬ 
ing costs and improving quality.” 

The Sixth Plan envisaged a growth 
rate of seven per cent per annum for 
industrial production. But the growth 
rate achieved was only 5.5 per cent 
compared with six per cent realised 
in the earlier three decades. 

After Rajiv Gandhi came to power, 
the industrial policy has been sub¬ 
stantially liberalised by delicensing 
25 broad categories of industries, by 
extending the facility of “broadband¬ 
ing” to 28 industry groups, by intro¬ 
ducing a scheme of capacity re¬ 
endorsement for units which had 
achieved 80 per cent of their licensed 
capacity in any of the previous five 
years preceding 31 March, 1985, and 
by rationalising the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices (MRTP) 
Act by raising the asset threshold 
from Rs 20 crores, fixed in 1969, to 
Rs 100 crores. 

The budget for 1985-86, the long¬ 
term fiscal poli^, the three-year im¬ 
port-export policy, and the budget 
for 1986-87 have also contributed a 
great deal in improving the invest¬ 
ment climate and the industrial out¬ 
look. 

Although it is premature to judge 
the impact of these initiatives, it is 
likely that during the Seventh Plan 
industry will grow at a much faster 

As Prime KlnlsterBajiv 
GaiuUil sAId:‘'We liave fer 
vsridtts lea^s come a|» witli 
a Idiidi-eo^ eeonoBiy* a w 
hii^eost (A wlietlier it 
Is eneigy^traospo^ er raw 
materiaid, lAat IttM |e go in. 
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rate than in ilte preceding plans. 

As Prime Minister Rajiv GandM 
said at the All-India Businessmen’s 
Convention held in New Delhi on 12 
March, 1986: "We have for various 
reasons come up with a hi^-cost 
economy, a very high cost of inputs, 
whether it is energy, transport, or 
raw materials, that have to go in, and 
we are slowly pricing ourselves out of 
the world market and it will only be a 
matter of time before we price 
ourselves out of our own market.” 

It is not su^rising, therefore, that 
at the beginning of the Seventh Plan, 
many industries are faced with a lack 
of demand for their products. As D. 
N. Patodia, the outgoing president of 
the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry (FICCI), 
said at its annual general meeting on 
22 March, 1986, “The buoyancy of 
investment can be sustained only 
when industry is able to sell what it 
produces. Our experience is that 
when industry crosses the six per 
cent growth threshold, it is con¬ 
fronted with the problem of market¬ 
ing. Last year industry touched that 
threshold level and was forced to 
pile up inventories. The danger is 
that this may force us to slow down 
the process of growth.” 

Rajiv Gandhi has been giving spe¬ 
cial attention to promote the growth 
of what is called “sunrise indus¬ 
tries”. The Seventh Plan has also 
emphasised the need to develop 
high-technology, high value added 
and knowledge-based industries like 
electronics, advanced machine tools 
and telecommunications, and also to 
forge close links between defence 
needs and industry. But, in .trying to 
achieve these objectives, we should 
not allow the traditional industries to 
languish or the sick ones to vanish on 
the ground^ that they are not viable. 

Incidentally, according to the FIC¬ 
CI president, R. P. Goenka, the coun¬ 
try suffered a production loss of 
about Rs 1,318 crores in the last 
three years due to strikes and lock¬ 
outs. 

The problems of industrial de¬ 
velopment therefore have to be tack¬ 
led in a far more integrated and 
imaginative manner than in the past. 
All economic policies, and not mere¬ 
ly those relating to industrial licens¬ 
ing, should be conceived more realis¬ 
tically and implemented effectively. 
The public sector and the private 
sector must function at a much high¬ 
er level of efficiency. And the private 
sector in particular should display a 
greater sense of social responsibility. 

g. /. MnftatMMwan 
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NTR’s Blessing 


ing the temple of worship¬ 
pers to make room for 
VIPs came into vogue 
when the Congress was 
ruling the state. When Dr 
M. Channa Reddy was the 
chief minister, thousands 
of worshippers who came 
from all parts of the coun¬ 
try had to go disappointed 
whenever he decided to 
‘grace’ the temple with his 
penitent presence. Where¬ 
as an ordinary devotee has 
to spend anything like 
eight hours in serpentine 
queues to enter the sanc¬ 
tum sanctorum to have a 
fleeting glimpse of the dei¬ 
ty, only to be shoved out 
by the temple staff, those 
with political connections 
were allowed to jump 
queues and have a dar- 
shan of the lord for as long 
as they wished. When Mr 
Rama Rao came to know 
of this practice, he in¬ 
structed N. Yathiraja Rao. 
minister for Hindu Reli¬ 
gious Endowments, to put 
an end to the privileges 
extended to politicians of 
both the ruling and opposi¬ 
tion parties alike. The de¬ 
votees have welcomed the 
move, but it remains to be 
seen how strictly it is 
going to be enforced. 


The Heart Has 
its Reasons 

W hen Ms Aarati, the 
Kannada film actress 
who was nominated to the 
Karnataka Legislative 
Council by the Janata gov¬ 
ernment, was embroiled in 
a child kidnap case last 
year, M. Raghupati, the 



thing mure than what met 
the eyes. On 25 May, Mr, 
Raghupati left Bangalore 
for Bombay, en route to 
London, ostensibly to 
attend a UNESCO sub¬ 
committee meeting. The 
same- day, Ms Aarati also 
left Bangalore for a holi¬ 
day in Singapore. By a 
strange quirk of fate, the 
eastward and westward 





M. Raghupati with Aarati after their wedding 


debonair education minis¬ 
ter in the Ramakrishna 
Hegde government, en 
tered the fray like a 
knight-errant. Few sus¬ 
pected that hi.s interests 
transcended the mundane. 
But the manner in which 
he went about his self- 
appointed mission, it was 
clear that there was some- 


bound passengers met in 
Bombay and tied the nup¬ 
tial knot. Ms Aarati had to 
abandon her Singapore 
holiday for her honey¬ 
moon in London. There 
was no more talk of any 
UNESCO meeting in the 
Raghupati camp. Mr 
Ramakrishna Hegde had 
been privy to the romance. 


P oliticians and plebeians 
henceforth will be tre¬ 
ated as equals by Lord 
Venkateswara, the richest 
deity in the Hindu panth¬ 
eon enshrined on Tiruma- 
la. Credit for the new edict 
of the Tirumala Tirupati 
Deva.sthanam (TTD) Trust 
Board conferring equality 
on all before the god 
which came into effect on 
1 June, goes to the Telugu 
Desam leader and chief 
minister of Andhra 
Pradesh, N.T. Rama Rao. 
On 24 Mav, Mr Rama Rao 
was in Tirupati attending 
his cousin’s marriage. 
Being a great devotee of 
the lord of the seven hills, 
he went to the Tirupati 
temple in the pre-dawn 
hours to participate in the 
suprabatam (waking up of 
the lord), accompanied by 
about 150 of his kith and 
kin. When the TTD author¬ 
ities came to know that the 
chief minister with his en¬ 
tourage was visiting the 
temple, they kept the 
place free of worshippers. 
Normally about 400 tick¬ 
ets at Rs 25 each are sold 
for the suprabatam each 
day. The practice of clear- 

Inglorious Exit 

W hatever else may be 
his failings, letting 
down those who helped 
him come up in life is not 
the trait of K. Karunakar- 
an.;During his down-and- 
out days in Trichur, he' 
used to be looked after by 
a man called Ezhuthachen, 
running a wayside tea 
stall. The rise and shine of 
Mr Karunakaran on the 
political firmament of 
Kerala had its effect on 
the Ezhuthachen family 
also, which is today cre¬ 
dited to be the richest in 
the district. Therefore, it 
came as a surprise when 
Mr Karunakaran dropped 
Vyalar Ravi from his 
cabinet last month in the 
name of refurbishing the 
image of the United Demo¬ 
cratic Front government 


he was heading. For, it was 
Mr Ravi who paved the 
way for Mr Karunakaran’s 
political resurrection after 
his inglorious exit four 
weeks after becoming 
chief minister for the first 
time in 1977. As a strong 
man of the Antony Con¬ 
gress which was part of the 
Marxist-led Left Democra¬ 
tic Front government, Mr 
Ravi worked from within 
to bring about its fall and 
walked into the Congres- 
s(I) parlour to breathe new 
life into Mr Karunakaran 
who had by then been 
written off by the political 
pundits, in much the same 
way as Richard Nixon had 
been written off after the 
Watergate exposure. 

Why then did Mr Karu¬ 
nakaran go out of his way 
to humiliate Mr Ravi? It 
now transpires that Mr 


Karunakaran’s hands were 
forced by the Muslim 
League, a major partner in 
the UDF. The League had 
always insisted on keeping 
the home portfolio for it¬ 
self or entrusting it to 
someone in whom it had 
full confidence. Mr Ravi, 
by leaking the news of the 
visit of two banned Arabs 
to Kerala in January as 
honoured state guests, and 
by arresting two other 
Arabs who entered the 
state with pots of unde¬ 
clared foreign exchange in 
April, earned the wrath of 
the League. But the last 
straw that broke the 
proverbial camel’s back 
was the exposure of the 
visit of Muhammad Yassi, 
a Pakistani national, who 
went about photographing 
Ezhimala, on the Malabar 
coast, the site chosen for 


the Naval Academy. Mr 
Yassi was given receptions 
by the Muslim League in 
at least three places. The 
setting up of the Naval 
Academy at Ezhimala 
would pose a threat to the 
flourishing smuggling acti¬ 
vities that go on at this 
coastal stretch and it is 
this to which the League 
has been opposed. With 
the home portfolio in the 
hands of Mr Karunakaran, 
any inconvenient happen¬ 
ings to the League could 
be kept under cover. The 
only fly in the ointment is 
the Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty which is observing a | 
“national integration fort- v 
night” in Kerala from 23 
June to expose the “dis¬ 
ruptive forces which had 
listened their grip” on 
the UDF government. 

Mate KmHuhanmn 




Birth of the 
fitness cult 
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SUNDAY SPECJAL 


'am kal is notdreaded word in 
the Thar desert. Like the 
jiMM onset of darip)iess after sun- 
j|ni set, famine ;^s a familiar 
’event for the creatures nurtured by 
the sand and the sim. Here, herds of 
cattle and sheep scour the barren 
sands foi* water an^ the men talk of 
thirst and hunger in a matter of fact 
way. 

“Drink it, you must drink water 
from our tubewell,” said Karan 
Singh, a shepherd^ s)s he tjurust a 
tumbler in my hand. Around the well 
there was a horde of sheep, goats and 
cows waiting to quench their thjrst. 
‘"niis is development,'** I said to jny- 
self, “a man-made oasis prov^detLby 
the government that cares.” put 
there was an unsettling spark, of 
mischief in the eye of the lean |la- 
jput. Seconds later, he burst into 
laughter as 1 spat out what tasted 
like nothing on earth! “This is our 
aatnkJn chai” he explained. “The 
tubewell throws up brackish water. 
My wife walks 20 kilo|netras to the 
nedai (pond of stored rain water) to 
fetch a pitcher of sweet water.” We 
were in Sultana in the Marh region of 
the Thar, 60 km from Jaisalmer. It is 
the heart of India’s most intense arid 
zone. Even in winter, the sun is too 
* harsh for comfort. 

After nearly three decades of con¬ 
troversy, a staggering investment of 
Rs SOO crores and retarded progress, 
the main Rajasthan Canal, recently 
renamed the Indira Gandhi Nahar, is 
nearing completion. Water should 
reach RD 14S8, the tail-end of the 
canal, 445 km from the Harikp baf!> 
rage, by June this year. Will it make 
the desert bloom? Wijl the cani^ 
bring prosperity to the poor? Offj* 
dais describe the scheme as the 
biggest ever anti-poyer^ program¬ 
me. Hits is what broui^t qs to this 
remote cluster of jhupas (round mud 
huts). < 

Sultana was the first halt in our 
journey through the desert because I 
wanted to begin with a village which 
survives without water. With no raim 
fall in the last two years^ the land is 
parched. There is nof a speck of 
greenery in sight, not aveh^a clump 
ot the hardy desen cactuf. The land¬ 
scape looks more desolatp.than hny 
fantasy depicting the^dayl aftet/ a 
nuclear holocaust, karah Singh 
inmted out to be the proverbial ctuh- 
fmon man of this settlen^ient. Ljke 
|[^ost of the other people of Sultana, 
he and his two younger. brothers 
make a living by rearing sheep and 
camel. Anywhere else in India the 
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By Suneet Vir Singh 

three brothers would not be consi¬ 
dered poor. Their flock of 150 sheep, 
ten cows and one female camel is 
worth half a lakh of rupees. When 
there is enough chara (green fodder) 
around the village, the three men 
together earn Rs 12,000 a year, about 
Rs 4,000 for each of their families. 
But this happens only when there is 
at least one inch of rain in the year, 
enough to cover the surrounding 
rangelands with lush green sewan, 
the nutritious perennial grass of the 
registhan. But drought strikes every 
third year. 

This year, the pasture lands of 
Sultana are dotted by straw-coloured 
stubble of sewan. The grass, which is 

.. 


brahmins and the well-to-do farmers. 
But the current prolonged drought 
has reduced the capacity of the well- 
off to utilise their services with the 
result that many families belonging 
to these castes have been forced to 
migrate to the cities in search of 
work. Those who have preferred to 
stay on in the village are leading a 
miserable existence. 

In Sultana, Kalu Ram, a chamar, no 
longer makes the exquisitely crafted 
j'oocis (shoes) which his family has 
been making for generations. “It 
takes me six days to make a good pair 
of shoes, which I sell for Rs 20. The 
leather is expensive. In the end, I am 
left with Rs 10 for nearly a week’s 
effort.” Kalu Ram’s wife, Padma, and 
their eldest son work as mardoors. 
“Bachche to ghane bain (we have a 
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A view of the sand dunes at Sam 

full of protein when green, has little 
nutritive value when dry. Forty of 
Karan Singh’s sheep, that is one- 
fourth of his flock, have died for 
want of green fodder. Only one of the. 
ten cows is milch. His wife still greets 
unexpected women visitors with a 
shy smile though she really has little 
to smile about. “We have seen bad 
times before, but this akal has ruined 
us," she said. “Now I cook only dry 
bajra ki roti and kejri (wild bendes). 
My children have forgotten the ifaste 
of tdaal and gud." 

Every village in Rajasthan has a 
number of families of the “sehrice 
castes” such as the sonars (gold¬ 
smiths), Jiais (barbers), cham^rs 
(chbblers, scavengers), bunkers 
(Weavers), balladeers and pet^r- 
mers like the mangaahars. For cen¬ 
turies they have thrived on the pat¬ 
ronage of the thakitrs, banias. 


crowd of children)," says Padma, a 
mother of nine. “For us even sukhi 
roti is a luxury. To make rods for my 
family I need three kilos of bajra 
every day, which costs Rs nine. 
Where is the money?" They eat kick, 
a brew of coarse grain stirred in 
water. 

Mohangarh, a village near the tail- 
end of the Nahar, is a drive of four 
hours from Sultana through un¬ 
charted sands. Guide Bhawani Singh, 
the superintending engineer of me 
Nahar project, spoke of the solitude 
of the desert: “At places the density 
of population is less than four per 
kilometre." 

A narrow supply channel precedes 
the construction of the Nahar. 
Wherevej; the channel creates the 
tiniest peddle of slpsh, there are 
crowds of animals quenching their 
thirst. In the vasf'expanse between 
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Blazing a trail of success. 

The Katpana Group—makeis of the Elektron range of lighting products. 


The story of Kalpana 
Lamps & Components Pvt. 
Ltd., is a story of success that 
started seven years ago. In 
1979 the Kalpana Group 
took over a sick lamp unit 
and gave it a new life; from 
then on there has been no 
looking back. 

Today Kalpana Lamps & 
Components Pvt. Ltd., is the 
largest manufacturer of 
tubelights. In all areas where 
Elektron finds a place, it 
H^olds 22.5% of the market 
share. 

The Kalpana ^oup was 
l|he first to masilftture 


lead-in wires in the country. 
It was also the first company 
to set up a glass shell unit in 
Tamilnadu for lamps and 
fluorescent tubes. Today it 
produces 30 million shells a 
year eliminating the need for 
imports. 

In a short span of time 
Elektron has become a 
household name. Elektron 
bulbs and fluorescent tubes 
are widely used in homes and 
obSces. Elektrpn Sodium 
Vapour, Mercury Vapour 
agd Halogen lamps are 
lighting up streets and 
factories. Katpana Lamps & 


Components Pvt. Ltd. has 
also emerged as designers of 
lighting systems. 

‘ The Kalpana Group is 
growing, growing to fill a 
meed within the country and 
outside with its recent 
activities in exports. 

And Elektron continues 
on its path of progress. 


elelctrdn 

llvaivlre$ In iiglitliig 


KA#AN4sLAMPS & COMPONENTS PVT, LTD. 


22, Eldbms Road, Madraa 
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the puddles there is no sign of life. 

Surprise was in store at Sadrao. It 
seemed as if this reservoir was the 
last source of water on earth and 
every living creature had trudged 
down to it to sip the elixir of life. The 
square kilometre ithadin, (natural 
depression), fed by water from the 
supply channel, was swamped by 
camels, sheep, goat and huge vul¬ 
tures with a wing span of two metres. 
“How many animals come here every 
day?” “Thousands,” replied Bhawani 
Singh. “Sadrao is the source of life 
for more than two lakh animals.” 

Mohangarh is just like an ani¬ 
mated tourist brochure on Rajas¬ 
than. There are the impressive ram¬ 
parts of the fort, picturesque mud 
huts and brilliantly bedecked village 
belles carrying pitchers of water. At 
the well, a dozen women, their faces 
covered by the long ghunghat, were 
pulling a 40-raetre long rope to draw 
up a bucketful of saline water. 

The Nahar, full of flowing sweet 
water, is only three km away from 
this hamlet inhabited by over a 
thousand people. The feeder canals 
which will carry water from the 
source to the village are yet to be 
constructed with the result that the 
people of Mohangarh have not been 
able to make much use of the Nahar. 
“How have we benefited from the 
Nahar? Wliy must we walk for an 
hour to fetch potable water? There is 
no development in our village,” com¬ 
plained a youth. But Chaudhuri Rid- 
wal Ram, who has lived through 
many hardships, shook his head in 
disagreement. Ridwal Ram’s herd of 
100 cows had perished in the great 
drou^t of 1968. That year, Jaisalmer 
district lost two-and-a-half lakhs of 
its livestock population. “The last 
two years of drought have not 
affected us so badly,” observes Rid¬ 
wal Ram. “Our cows and sheep find 
their way to the canal. They are used 
to walking 30 kin in search of water. 
We even bring water to our huts in 
tankers drawn by camel carts.” 

The baaias have been quick to 
discern the potential in the impend¬ 
ing prosperity of the people. Anti¬ 
cipating increased farm and lives¬ 
tock production from Mohangarh 
and its hinterland, several of them 
have begun to expand their stares. 
The roadside maadi is buzzing with 
activity. The latest pucca construc¬ 
tion in Mohangarh is an impressive 
sandstone mansion built by a bania. 

Will the Indira Gandhi Nahgr bring 
prosperity to Mohangarh aqd Sulta¬ 
na? “People like Ridwal Ram, Kalu 
Ram and Karan Singh cannot be 
transformed into skilled farmers 
overnight merely by providing 



Men and women working round the clock 


to level the land 

adequate water to their village,” 
observed Bhawahi Singh. “They are 
not cultivators, they have neither the 
skills nor the resources to go in for 
intensive agriculture. We propose to 
use the canal waters to irrigate the 
dying grasslands of this area.” The 
aim is to transform 3.66 lakh hec¬ 
tares of wastelands of Jaisalmer dis¬ 
trict into evergreen pastures by 
spnnkler irrigation. It also proposes 
to dot the landscape with water re¬ 
servoirs and artificial lakes like the 
one at Sadrao. 

The availability of sweet water and 
green fodder round the year would 
result in at least a four-fold increase 
in the productivity of Jaisalmer dis¬ 
trict alone. Ridwal Ram would be¬ 
come a rich man. Karan Singh would 
make Rs 20,000 a year. If the three 
brothers were to diversify into the 
production of ' mutton, ghee and 
cheese, the family would easily make 
Rs 4,000 a month. Kalu Ram could go 
back to shoemaking while his sons 


Oik of the many mud huts In Sultans 




could find employment in meat and 
dairy processing units. 

The Thar has some of tbe hardiest 
breeds of cows and sheep in the 
world. Even today, 30 per cent of 
India’s wool comes from the sheep of 
the desert. “Just four inches of canal 
water every year can create another 
Switzerland in the desert,” says Bba- 
want Singh. But that is the future 
scenario, when the scheme is 
approved, adequately funded and 
implemented. Meanwhile, draught 
reigns over the district. 

The Nahar itself, shimmering 
across acres and acres of arid land, is 
like a river cast miraculously on the 
dry sands. Eight hundred tractors, 
6,000 camel carts and in the peak 
season, 46,000 labourers work every 
day on this gigantic project. 

The desert has extolled a heavy 
price from those who have so brazen¬ 
ly challenged its supremacy. Sturdy 
camels hauling cartloads of sand 
from the construction site live for 
only four years, their lifespan cut | 
down by ten years. There are tragic i 
incidents like the death of a site 
inspector who got lost in the inter- 
duna! spaces and the death of three 
labourers caused by a sudden-breach 
in the canal near Mdhangarh last 
January. 

The engineers who have built the 
canal complain of the harsh condi¬ 
tions they live in. Jagjit Singh is one 
of several engineers who have spent 
30 years on the project. “The best 
years of my life have been spent in 
tin sheds, eating chappatis coated 
with sand, miles away from electric¬ 
ity, a doctor or a school, laments the 
engineer. “My wife has always been 
with me but my son ^s only four 
when 1 sent hM to live with his 
grandparents.” Jagjit Singh consid¬ 
ers himself more fortunate than the 
others who have to live without their 
wives. The modem, educated wife 
refuses to stay in tin sheds in the 
wilderness. 

The canal oHicials at Nachna ex¬ 
plained tlmt from Sultana they had 
been moving up the command area of 
stage n of the Nahar. lliis is the 
2S6-kilometre length of the main 
canal from its tail-end near Mohan¬ 
garh in Jaisalmer up to Pagal in 
Bikaner district. Except for the last 
few kilometres, the main canal is 
ready but the distributary system 
which will carry water to the fields is 
still in an elementary stage. In view 
of the slow rate of utilisation of the 
irrigation potential in the upper 
I reaches of stage 0, the authorities 
j are revising the original idea of con- 
I ventional flow irrigation in this part 
of the Thar. 
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The Oberoi Bhubaneswar 

GOLDEN RETREAT. 


3 nights and 4 days of 
sheer enchantment, 
brought to you by 
Sita, Mercury & 
Oberoi Bhubaneswar. 


Come, visit the ancient temple 
cities. Bhubaneswar, where the 
past reverberates in every 
temple and every cave. Puri, 
the abode of Lord Jagannath. 
And Konarak, where the Sun 
God rides his temple chariot... 

For 3 nights and 4 days, well 
give you an experience of a 
lifetime. And the luxury of 
Bhubaneswar's S star super 
deluxe hotel All for Rs. 7501- 
per person, sharing a double 
room, and Rs. 1150/- for single 
occupancy. 

The package details: 

★ Free airport-hotel-airport 
transfers in private cars. 

★ A welcome drink on arrival. 

★ Breakfast on the house. 

★ Free accommodation for 
2 children under 12 years 
(without extra beds). 

★ A visit to the Nandan 
Kanan Lion Safari. 


★ A special discount of 10% if 
you're staying at Oberoi 
Palm Beach, at Gopalpur- 
on-sea, 

★ Floodlit tennis courts, 
swimming pool and jogging 
track 

★ Colour television in each 
room with in-house movies. 

Sightseeing trips to historical 
places of interest at 
Bhubaneswar, Puri and 
Konark can be arranged on 
payment. 

And if you have a conference 
coming up, hold it at Oberoi 
Bhubaneswar. Our package 
offer stands for you, too. 


Bhubaneswar, Orissa. 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


R tether than persuade non-farming 
nomads and settled pastoral com¬ 
munities to take to water-intensive 
f fanning, the revised plan aims to use 
water to serve a larger population in 
many different ways. The concept of 
idteVeloping $ewan grasslands is only 
-Otte as^ct pf the new scheme. Six lift 
sdiemes taking off from the left or 
(he eastern bank of the main Nahar 
are to be built. These carriers will lift 
water upio a height of 175 metres to 
carry it against the liatural gradient 
to the water-starved population of 
north and west Rajasthan. Urban 
and rural water schemes will benefit 
77 lakj) people residing in towns like 
Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, Nagaur, Pokran, 
Barmef and 5,500 VUlages including 
Sultana, Mohangarh and Nachna. 

Another priority is to prevent the 
eastward spread of the desert by 
improving the ecology of . the region. 
The lifts will cross the direction of 
the westerly sand-raising winds. 
Strip irrigation along three km on 
either side of the lifts will be used to 
construct a shelter belt of food crops 
and forests to cut the velocity of the 
sandstorms. 

Sand dunes abound in Nachna. 
There are low dunes hardly a metre 
high and massive tibbas rising to a 
height of 30 metres. In the vast sea of 
dunes, there is not a living creature 
to be seen or heard. The skies are 
still, the sands are silent. But the 
desert has an overpowering pre¬ 
sence, its vastness dwarfs the 
traveller^ 

Throughout the day, the undulat¬ 
ing sands reflect the ckahging moods 
of the sun in dynamic patterns of 
gold, iridescent brown and the 
mysterious shifting shadows on the 
other side of the sand dunes. In 
ancient times, spice-laden caravans 
traversed this territory. Today, 
; nnhiadic tribes of the Thar still roam 
::the ^eSjkttv Ihadds of itinerant perfor¬ 
ms herbalists, artisans, herdsmen 
and pdMSlers move across the sands 
serving the settled communities. 
Alas, we did not come across the 
typsies. The onljr people we encoun- 
f tered were groups of labourers en¬ 
gaged by the canal authorities. Ihe 
labotwers, •> new breed of nomads, 

^ ^rsiB ,t>f reCifirent famines. 

mbv^ atral the 445-km length 
lof me Ntentfr, smckihg up for a few 
'^reeks wherever work is available. 

If one moves along the right side of 
the Nahar, parallel to the Pakistani 
border, he will encounter the Char- 
wawalla, BirsaH>ur and Dattoor distri- 
Sjmtems of the Nahar. In these 
■ most of the (Water i^ourses 
tea the command area are 


ready. In Birsalpur there is enough 
water to irrigate 1.10 lakh acres of 
land, but there was not a single 
farmer to be seen. According to the 
engineers, 6nly 5,000 acres have 
been irrigated so far. 

The utilisation of water further up 
the Nahar at Pugal, which is the 
tailend of stage I, is equally dismal. 
Water was released in 1976 by 
Robert McNamara, the then presi¬ 
dent of the World Bank. Today, ten 
^ears later, only 12 per cent of the 
irrigation potentitel has been tapped. 

But where are the farmers? The 
Nahar was full of thousands of cusecs 
of water, but there,was not an inch of 
greenery anywhere. 1 was over¬ 
whelmed with gloom till, suddenly, 1 
spotted a patch of green between two 
tibbas. The plot near Chattargarh 




rich man. Hia house is a ramshackle 
structure of mud and his children do 
not go to school. Yet he is a happy 
man who talks with pride about his 
farm “In earlier years when our 
sawaai phasal (rainfed crop) failed, I 
would run to Punjab looking for 
work. My aged parents lived on the 
tibbas like junglee log (wild beings). 
Now I work on my land. One day 1 
will flatten these dunes and sow cash 
crops.” 

It is from Chattargarh onwards 
that the desert begins to bloom. As 
one approaches Gharsana in Ganga- 
nagar district, patches of green begin 
to outnumber the sand dunes. The 
brown sands give way to fruit 
orchards, cotton plantations and 
fields of groundnut. The thatched 
jhupas fade away and pucca struc¬ 
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lirteprtcd Cwinland In the nridst of Ike desert 

was iitigated by die, Indira Gandhi 
Nahter and cultivteteid by khatadar 
Itiller-landowner) lUhim ,Bak: “Two 
years ago When I cune htere, this land 
was .covered with sand dunes six 
metres high,” recalled Rahim Bax. 
“Hiring a camel cart to take away the 
sand costs R$ ISO a day. I had to sell 
all my goats. My five children walked 
for hours every day collecting fire¬ 
wood which they sold in the market. 
It took us almost a year to level two 
bighasot land. What did we eat? New 
settleti get free' rations for 18 
months. l oad no money to buy seeds 
or fertiliser. The gram sewakji 
arranged a crop loan from the bank. 
Canal officials arranged an interest- 
free loan of Its 1,000 to build my 
house. With Allah’s blessings my 
modeM hturvest of bajra was suc¬ 
cessful.” ' , , , 

Ihe Hakat hot not made Nahim a 


tures dot the landscape. 

On farm No. 2 off the Rajori distri¬ 
butary, Hira Lai grows wheat, cotton 
and oilseeds. He- has savings 
accounts with three banks, one in 
each of the neighbouring villages, 
and owns four cows and a cassette 
recorder. He even has a modest 
house to live in. His plan immediate 
is to earn R$ 12,000 per bigha from 
the kiaoo orchard. 

Hira Lai attributes his success to a 
number of factors. He was familiar 
with iitigated farming as his family 
hails from Hanumangarh, where can¬ 
al irrigation facilities were available 
for a long time. The terrain around 
Gharsana is easier to level as the 
sand dunes in the region are not very 
high. The encouragement to plant 
kiaoos came from P.S. Sharma, the 
local agricultural extension officer, 
and t^hnical guidance in the matter 
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Why other computer companies want to be 
like ICIM when th^ grow up. 



We think it's a healthy tiend Maybe it's our access to the world-famous 

After all, somebody has to set the standards. International Computers Limited. Their hardware 
And since we've worked hard enough to reach the and software support keeps us up-to-date with the :* 
top, it's an honour to be looked up to latest in computers. 

The reasons, of course, could be many. Maybe it's our extensive service network. 

Maybe it's our si/e. After all ICIM is nearly Staffed by professionals and with excellent user 
twice as large as its nearest rival training facilities. 

Maybe it's our range of systems. One that Whatever the reasons a couple of things are 

includes large sjrstems - the 6000 and 2904 Series, clear. V 


Minis - the 101 range and Micros - our new 
Personal Business Computer. 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


caifie from Sher Singh of the depart¬ 
ment of soil and water management. 

Farmers in the area identify 
another key factor for the rapid 
development of their farms: the lin¬ 
ing of water courses which bring 
water from the Nahar. Due to the 
high porosity of the sandy soil, the 
katcba khala (unlined course) 
absorbs a large amount of water 
greatly reducing its availability to 
the farmers. It is only when there are 
lined water courses that every far¬ 
mer is assured of adequate water 
even if there is less water in the main 
Nahar, as happened last year due to 
the breach caused by terrorists. Hira 
Lai feels that his kinoo orchard is a 
sure bet because the water courses in 
his area are lined, but Rahim Bax 
cannot grow water-intensive crops 
because the water course in his area 
is yet to be lined. 

To prevent water losses through 
seepage, every inch of the main 
Nahar has been lined with bricks and 
concrete blocks. Lining the entire 
7,745 km-long distributary system of 
the Nahar is a colossal task. Till now, 
water courses serving an area of 2.90 
lakh hectares have been lined with 
financial assistance from the World 
Bank. 

Beyond Gharsana lie Anupgarh, 
Suratgarh and Hanumangarh. These 
areas of Ganganagar and Bikaner 
districts have had canal irrigation 
since the early Sixties. There are 
acres and acres of emerald green 
farms and the achievement in terms 
of agricultural production is impress¬ 
ive. In Ganganagar and Bikaner dis¬ 
tricts, where nothing grew a few 
years ago, the foodgrain production 
was 11 lakh tonnes in 1985. 

But who is benefiting from this 
prosperity? Hira Lai is a genuine 
beneficiary. He had no irrigated land 
his own. But there is talk of 
countless benami transactions. Ri(;h 
farmers from neighbouring states 
have grabbed land while thp poor of 
lUijasthan have largely been un¬ 
affected by the green rev6lution. 

With the flow of prosperity vested 
interests have also come up. En¬ 
hanced production which does not 
t^ef it the poor cannot be the aim of 
(|iny development project. This is the 
‘ pmmma of the Nahar authorities. A 
jpmassive irrigation potential of 16.30 
|,TaMi hectares has been created. The 
* ,'^ilmtion of the potential created 
Varies from optimal levels in Ganga¬ 
nagar district to a mere five per cent 
be^d Chattargarh. It woiild take 
Utde time to increase the rate of 
utUisation if land in the command 
area were to be auctioned to the 
hil^iest bidder. But then, prosperous 


farmers from Punjab and Haryana 
would buy the land and invest all 
their resources to get quick returns 
while local inhabitants like Rahim 
Bax or Hira Lai, who cannot buy land 
at market prices, would end up as 
mazdoors on the farms of outsiders. 
To prevent such an apprehension, 
the project authorities allot land 
only to the landless poor of the 
region. Each square of 15.5 acres is 
sold at the reserve price of Rs 30,000, 
payable in instalments over several 
years. But a large section of the 
population of the Thar has neither 
the experience nor the resources to 
take to intensive irrigated agricul¬ 
ture. In such a situation the only way 
out is to treat the Nahar project not 
only as an irrigation scheme but also 
as a multi-faceted development-cum- 
settlement project. “And this is ex¬ 
actly what we are doing,” asserts Mr 


Rs 1,000 to enable settlers from adja¬ 
cent villages to construct huts. In 
addition, it also looks after the' de¬ 
velopment of other facilities like 
roads, maadis, health centres, 
schools, afforestation, grasslands, 
provision of drinking water and so 
on. 

What is the cost of providing all 
these facilities? “Rs 50,000 per 
square of 15.5 acres,” says Mr 
Kaushik, chief engineer of the Nahar 
project. “This includes the cost of 
lining the water courses. It seems a 
big expense but it raises the value of 
the land,” informed the chief en¬ 
gineer. 

The returns are striking. Already 
the command area in Ganganagar 
and Bikaner districts yields crops 
worth Rs 300 crores annually. In 
addition to foodgrains, the area pro¬ 
duces 23,000 tonnes of groundnut, . 
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CaMe quench their thirst at • reservoir in Suitana 


Bihari, head of the Nahar’s Com¬ 
mand Area Development (CAD) Au¬ 
thority. “We realise that providing 
water alone does not ensure utilisa¬ 
tion of the irrigation potential. The 
relationship between man, water and 
prosperity is a complex issue.” 

Set up in 1974 with the assistance 
of 583 million from the International 
Development Agency, the aim of the 
CAD Authority is to help the poor 
benefit from the Nahar. The lining of 
different water courses is a key com¬ 
ponent of the CAD programme. 

The other aim of the CAD is to 
identify and solve the day-to-day 
problems of new settlers. It took 
Rahim Bax one full year to leval less 
than a tenth of his land and harvest 
his first crop. During that difficult 
period his family Uved on wheat, 
pulses and sugar distribute by the 
CAD Authority. The organisation 
also arranges inierestrritee loans upto 


60,000 tonnes of mustard and 
1,00,000 tonnes of cotton. The mandi 
tax levied on the sale of agricultural 
produce in one town alone is enough 
to finance the construction of rural 
roads in Rajasthan. 

The most striking feature of the 
Indira Gandhi Nahar project is that it 
seeks to improve the lifestyle of the 
people of the desert without compell¬ 
ing them to give up their traditional 
way of life. But financial constraints 
have slowed down the progress of the 
scheme appreciably. According to 
estimates, the projea can be com¬ 
pleted by the end of the Seventh 
Plan period only if a staggering sum 
of Rs 300 crores is invested annually. 
Going by the rate of progress and the 
funds available at present, it will 
take another 20 years for the project 
to be completed. Till then, prosperity: 
for the people of the Thar desert 
remains a distant dream. 
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HARYANA 


Back to Bansi Lai 

Will he be able to meet Devi Lai’s chalJenge? 


T he wheel has turned full circle. 

Sixteen years ago, the ^ople of 
Haryana received a major jolt when 
the late Prime Minister Indira Gan¬ 
dhi announced that Chandigarh 
would be made the capital of Punjab, 
and Haryana, as compensation, 
would get the neighbouring areas of 
Abohar and Fazilka. It was Bansi Lai 
who, as the then chief minister, had 
the responsibility of putting down 
the uprising. Ironically, Bansi Lai has 
returned as chief minister of 
Haryana after over a decade and his 
first major task will probably^be to 
hand over Chandigarh to Punjab. 

But the end of Bhajan Lai’s rule, 
unlike that of many a Congres$(I) 
chief minister, was an honourable 
one. Bhajan Lai had been camping in 
Delhi for a while in an effort to 
persuade the Congress(I) high com¬ 
mand to give him another chance but 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi had 
already made up his mind a few 
weeks earlier. Bhajan Lai, master of 
the aya Ram-gaya Ram game and one 
of the best survivors in Indian poli¬ 
tics, had to go—not only for his fierce 
advocacy of Haryana's claims and 
opposition to certain aspects of the 
Punjab accord, but also because the 
elections to the state Assembly are 
close at hand and the high command 
realised that Bhajan Lai was a liabil¬ 
ity in terms of the caste equations in 
Haryana’s politics. The change of 
guard, except for a few flutters, was a 
smooth one and Bhajan Lai’s crown 
was quickly passed onto Bansi Lai, 
the union transport minister, who is a 
Jat. 

It was not an ignominous fall. Bha¬ 
jan Lai left with his head held high 
and that too after some tough bar¬ 
gaining. Till the morning of 4 June, 
he had obstinately refused to resign 
and was allegedly won over only 
when he was promised a place in the 
union cabinet. He also managed to 
extract another face-saving conces- 
sicm. The resignation drama, he in¬ 
sisted, must be held in New Delhi 
and not Chandigarh, the state capit¬ 
al. The Congressfl) high command 
agreed and letters were despatched 
to Governor Burney and the 62 Con- 
gre8s(I) MLAs asking them to come 
to New Delhi. There was no mention 
of the change in leadership. 


The axe finally fell before noon on 
4 June when he was called to the 
Prime Minister’s house and asked to 
give in his resignation. The news was 
broken to the MLAs sometime later. 
The final act of the resignation dra¬ 
ma was played out at the Haryana 
Bhavan in Delhi that evening. Bhajan 
Lai, bowing to party pressures and 
toeing the party line, declared that 
he was resigning to strengthen the 
party in the state and proposed Bansi 
Lai’s name as chief minister. 
“Though I have resigned on my own, 
1 have taken permission to quit. I am 
grateful to the Prime Minister and to 
Mrs Indira Gandhi. I put myself at 
the disposal of the Prime Minister to 
use my services in any way he deems 
fit,’’he said. 

Bans! Lai, who was unanimously 
elected by 58 of the 62 members who 
were present, played the part of a 
gracious victor and promised to un¬ 


itedly work for the betterment of 
Haryana. “I will not betray the re¬ 
sponsibility..,” he said. 

Bhajan LaI, however, had one last 
ace up his sleeve. He had told a large 
number of MLAs loyal to him to 
resign en masse if the Centre did not 
give him a better deal. Naturally, 
quite a few MLAs were surprised 
when they were ordered by the for¬ 
mer CM to unanimously support Ban¬ 
si Lai a few hours later. It was clear 
that Bhajan Lai had got a good deal. 
“What difference does it make for 
him—if he is no longer a minister 
there, he will become one here,” said 
one MLA. 

Bhajan Lai’s ouster was perhaps 
only a matter of time. For far too lohg 
and far too vociferously, he had de¬ 
manded the transfer of Abohar and 
Fazilka in exchange for Chandigarh. 
Bhajan Lai also lost face when the 
Haiy ana government’s demand that 
the transfer of the capital be linked 
totheSutlej-Yamuna Link canal and 
its claim to 483 villages was rejected, 
by the Mathew Commission. Nor 
was Bhajan Lai particularly pleased 
with the “gift” of 15,000 acres in 
Rajpura teAsil in Patiala to build an 
alternative capital. He also felt that 
there was no surety about getting the 



Bans! Lalddt) and Wlaian Lai: who wiU have the last laiigh? 
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' How fit will your 
new two-wheeler be after a 
20,000Icni run? 
















Remember, the moment your 
new motorcycle or scooter gets on 
to the road, the process of aging 
begins. With every stop, start, 
speed-up and swerve, yofar 
two-wheeler gets older. 

How do you ensure that it stays in 
the ‘prime of youth’ even after 
three years and 20,000 km? How do 
you prevent your proud asset 
turning into an expensive liability? 

By following the basic tips that 
we recommend, you can get the 
most from your two-wheeler and 
avoid a drain on yom finances. 

^Rnnning-in’ — the gentle start to a 
longlife 

Before your two-wheeler can 
take the rigours of a hectic life, the 
moving parts in the engine must be 
smootnened down by gently 
‘running-in’ the vehicle for about 
3,000 km. This means applying a 
light hand on the accelerator, 
avoiding fierce acceleration, and 
changing to a lower gear if the 
engine appears to flag. 


Make sure your oil makes the tP'ade 

Always use the correct grade of 
oil and mix the lubricant with petrol 
in the recommended proportion - 
too little oil could make the moving 
parts wear out faster causing engine 
failure. Too much oil also leads to 
soot formation and black smoke. 

‘Free-wheeling’ - can be bad for 
engine health 

Never coast down a slope with 
the clutch disengaged. Apart from 
the possibility of brake failure, you 
could misjudge the vehicle’s speed 
when you re-engage the gear and 
thereby damage the engine. 

The engine is the powerhouse - keep 
it young and fit 

Take your two-wheeler to a 
reputed garage for regular 
check-ups. Check on spark plug 


IWO'Wheeler core ami fuel saving 
Thaygoflogetbar* 



size, ignition timing, contact 
breaker points. These precautions 
could save you a hefty bill by 
preventing mmor engine damage. 
And you will find that your engine 
also gives you fuel economy. 

Fuel saving - it’s part of caring for 
your two-wheeler 

If you follow the handy tips we 
advise (and we have many more 
details to send you) you will realise 
that your scooter oi motorcycle will 
perform ‘as good as new’ for many 
years to come, and you will also 
make a welcome cut in your fuel 
bill. 

—-———. 

I I am keen to know about 
{ two-wheeler care and fuel saving. 

I Please send me your free booklet. 

I Name. 

I Address. 

.Pin. 


I f 1 Petroleum 

^ J conservation 
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11JULJUU Association 

1 Petroleum Conservation 
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amount of water that Bhajan Lai 
feels is due to Haryana as the dispute 
^''is still to be settled by the Justice 
' Kradi Commission. 

But a large number of MLAs be> 
lieve that the resignation was more 
because of electoral pressures and 
not the Punjab accord. The Assembly 
elections are due next year and Bans! 

LaL a Jat, would be a better vote 
catcher and a more effective counter 
to the other Jat strongman in the 
state, Lok Dal leader and former 
chief minister Devi Lai. Unlike Bha¬ 
jan Lai whose image has been tar¬ 
nished by his inability to wrest from 
the Centre certain advantages for 
Haryana, Bansi Lai is still considered 
to be the builder of modem Haryana. 

It was Bansi Lai who was the diief 
minister when the SYL canal was 
built in Haryana. And it was he who 
was the chief minister when it was 
decided that Chandigarh would be 
handed over to Punjab. Ironically, 
the people of Haryana seem to have 
forgotten Bansi Lai’s acquiscence 
when the late Indira Gandhi decided 
to hand over Chandigarh to Punjab 
in exchange for some adjoining Hin¬ 
di-speaking areas and some central 
assistance. The Haryanvis had taken 
. Mhe news very badly and it led to riots 
r m the state while people in neigh- 
bounng Punjab celebrated. It was 
January 1970. Twelve people were 
killed in police firing. With the past 
seemingly forgotten, Bansi Lgl has 
already made the right move by 
declaring that Chandigarh would re- 

CONTROVERSY 

^Mathew and Venkataramiah Commissions 
Have Been an Outright Farce' 

Madhu Limaye tells Rajiv Gandhi 

Madhu Limaye, the legendary parha- state disputes from a purely national of an act to be passed by the Karnata- 
mentarian who is not active in party standpoint. I have only recently ex- ka state Legislature. But who listens 
politics now, wrote a letter to Prime pressed my view that the people of to reason these days? 

Minister Rajiv Gandhi on 29 May. Maharashtra should accept the “May I point out that the Shah 
The text of the letter which caused a Mahajan Commission’s report and Commission also was an 'institution ’ 
flutter in the capital is as follows: negotiate with the Karnataka gov- created under the Commission of 

enunent an agreement on (a) en- Inquiry Act. It awarded Chandigarh 
••I have seen your statement on the haneed protection for linguistic to Haryana. Your mother gave a 
■Maharashtra-Kamataka border minorities as enjoined by our Con- substitute personal award accept- 
issue. You said that the institutions stitution: and (b) increased powers able to Haryana. The personal award 
(created under the aegis of Omr con- and resources for the Belgaum muni- gave Fazilka and Abohar to Haryana 
stitutional and legal system) sbouid cipality within the Karnataka state, in lieu of Chandigarh. But you have 
be fostered and their sanctity pre- The Hegde government can neither overthrown both these awards, and 
served. You said ttotk was unfortun- refuse (a) because that is a constitu- are preparing to sacrifice the in 
ate that responsible people (like S,M. tional mandate; nor can it revert (b) terests of 83 Hindi-speaking villages 
JosU and Sharad Pawar) were start- because his administration is com- and two towns for the sake of one 
ing irresponsible things. mitted to devolution of power. This Punjabi-speakmg village. 

"I hove always looiied at inter- agreement should be given the form “And all this only because the Sikh 





Bhajan LaKccntra) wHb AICCd) observers N.l>. TiwarKleft) and Sitaram Kesri 


main the joint capital till a new 
capital was built Significantly, the 
Prime Minister preferred Bansi l.al 
to Birender Singh, the 38-year-old 
president of the Haryana Pradesh 
Congress(I), who is not only a power¬ 
ful politician in his own right but also 
the grandson of Sri Chhotu Ram, the 
legendary Jat leader 
It IS to be seen how effective Bansi 
Lai IS in countenng Devi Lai’s grow¬ 
ing influence and the Haryana San 
gharsh Samiti which is steadily grow 
ing in strength The Samiti’s philoso¬ 
phy ts clearithe people of Haryana 
will have to fight for their demands 
as the centre is determined to please 


the Akali leadership. For the HSS, 
the change in the leadership is also a 
form of a sell-out. Devi Lai’s state¬ 
ment, “Punjab IS getting Chandigarh 
and Haryana is getting Bansi Lai,” 
makes that amply clear. Another 
political leader was even more sar¬ 
castic '‘Bansi wahan bajegi, bhajan 
yahan hoga (there will be jubilation 
in Punjab. In Haryana, we will 
solemnly mourn),” he remarked. 
How much mileage the HSS can get 
from Its war cry of 'Save Haryana 
from the Centre’s wrath’ remains to 
be seen. 

A gpecM Cetraaeendant, New OalM 
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VARIETY/Sundayweek 


BEGINNING 15 JUNE BY AMRiTLAL 


YSB^ , ARIES (15 AjirH-14 May) This 
IS a very good week for ro- 
m •'jO* mance. You will have to de- 
pend entirely on yourself; 
friends might not be helpful. 
Relatives might not be ve^ helpful either. 
You may find yourself in a very light 
financial position. Your dissatisfaction with 
your present job will not lessen. Look after 
your health. Success on the business front 
Is forecast. 

Good daios; 17, 18 and 19. 

Lucky numbers: 1 , 3 and 5. 

Favourable direction: South. 


LEO (IS Augnct—14 Sapteffl- 

This time is not favour- 
able for romance. Your 
mlW ^ friends will let you down. This 
phase is not good for getting 
Into controversy either. Womenfolk, 
however, will enjoy a pleasant week, ac¬ 
quiring new dofhes and ornaments. The 
weekend is not favourable for others who 
might find themselves confronted with 
many problems. 

Good dates: 18, 19 and 20. 

Lucky numbars: 2. 4 and 6. 

Favoorabla diraction: North. 


SAGITTARIUS (18 Oecambar— 
14 January) Do not enter into 
arguments with superiors. 

_Rely on the advice of elderly 

relatives. This will turn out to 
be a very happy week for you, provided 
you can check extravagance. Financial 
gains are in the offing, luckier ones may 
gain through legacy. A good week for 
romance. Do not worry unduly over law¬ 
suits. 

Good dalOK 16, 17 and 18. 

Lucky numbon: 2, 7 and 8. 

Favourable diraction: West. 



TAURUS (15 May—14 Juno) 

Lovers, this is not a good 
time for affairs of the heart. 
You cnight have to face 
opposition from those in au¬ 
thority, This phase will be, however, 
favourable for those Involved in creative 
work. Do not be complacent; sudden news 
might pose problems. The health of family 
members should not be neglected. Keep 
your temper under control 
Good dates: 15, 17 and 18. 

Lucky nombars: 6, 7' and 8- 
Favourable direction; North-east. 


VIRGO (15 Soplofflbar—14 
Oclobar) Your prospects for 
Iwp this week are excellent. Love 
affairs are well signified. A 
change in job or residence is 
likely. An elderly relative might oppose 
your plans and cause misery. You are 
advised not to antagonise those in author¬ 
ity. Pay attention to business details. An 
unexpected journey is in store for you. You 
are advised to look alter your health. 
Good dates: 17. 19 and 21. 

Lucky numbars; 5, 7 and 9. 

Favourable direction; South-west. 


CAPRICORN (15 Janoary^14 
|| I Febmaiy) This week will be 
^ one of sluggish progress and 
little opportunity, especially 
fnr those in business. A 
beautiful new friendship with a member of 
the opposite sex Is going to be a major 
distraction. Watch your health. .Tbose in¬ 
terested in art, music and literature are 
Ijkely to gain recognition. You will be busy 
with, social engagements. 

Good dates; 15.' 16 and 21. 

Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 7. 

Favourable diraction: North-east. 


GEMINI (IS June—14 July) 

This, unfortunately, is not a 
9 J good week for you. Monetary 
losses are forecast, so keep 
a watch on finances. Your 
plans will meet with opposition from your 
superiors. To make matters worse, you will 
face domestic problems. Elders and mem¬ 
bers of the opposite sex will prove particu¬ 
larly trying. Businessmen are advised to 
pay close attentibn to their work. 

Good dataa; 15, 18 and 20. 

Lucky nufflberi: 6, 7 and 8. 

Favoorabla dlncthm; West. 


LIBRA (15 Oclobar—14 
Novambar) This week will be 
fairly successful. Opportuni¬ 
ties to improve yourself will 
abound. You will be called 
upon to shoulder fresh responsibilities. 
You might face financial problems. Exer¬ 
cise caution in speculative ventures. For 
those in business, a word of caution: do not 
enter into disputes with your partners. A 
fairly good week for romance. 

Good dalat: 15, 17 and 20. 

Lucky numbars: 3, 4 and 5. 

Favoorabla diraction: North. 


AQUARIUS (IS Febrttary-14 
March) A word of advice: do 
not' trust your friends and 
relatives as one of them 
_ might try to deceive you. Do 

not be disheartened if nothing seems to 
jurn out right. Remember, bad times will be 
gver soon. Financially, not a very good 
week. Do not lose heart if your efforts are 
not crowned with success. Legal matters 
Will go in youf favour. 

Gonil dates: 15, 16 and 17. 
bcky numbers: 1, 8 and 9. 

Favourable direction; South. 


CANCER (15 July—14 AugusI) 

•' A fair measure of success is 
in store fbr you. But do not 
slacken your efforts and you 
will eventually meet with suc¬ 
cess. Deal tactfully with your elders and 
relatives to ensure peace at home. Do not 
undertake matrimonial correspondence 
now, but wait for better times that are just 
around the corner. Keep an eye on your 
health and diet. Avoid spicy food. 

Good dales: 16, 17 and 19. 

Lucky numbers: 3. 5 and 7. 

Favourable direction; North-west. 


SCORPIO (IS Novambar—14 
Docembar) The week ahead 
does not promise to be parti- 
SRvJSN cularly favourable. Health of 
family members needs to be 
watched. Otmost caution on your part may 
help you to solve some of your problems. 
Exercise tact in dealing with elders arjd 
employers. Businessmen, pay attention to 
details. Do not take unnecessary risks. A 
letter will bring ,good tidings. 

Good dales: 16, 20 and 21. 

Lucky numbers: 1, 4 and 5. 

Favourable direellon: South-east. 


.V PISCES (15 Msreb-14 April) 

This is a lucky phase for 
■H9S||R.lawyers and politicians. Do 
not pin your hopes on a 
iMOlfiiy newly acquired friend. The 
domestic front will remain peaceful. Do not 
lose confidence in your abilities. Do not be 
disheartened if you lose your present job, it 
will enable you to make a change for the 
better. Catch up on overdue correspond; 
ence. 

Good datas: 15, 18 and 21. 

Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 4. 

Favourable dlrecHon: East. 


Star Partners: Virgo—Arles 

The Virgo man, who is always willing to sacrifice. Is well equipped to look after the Aries woman. His innate characteristic draws him 
towards the medical profession. She should indulge him instead of growing impatient. Finances could, however, add to the tug of 
war. for. where he lends to be careful, she is open-hdhded. Sexually, the Virgo man could be too ready to please the Aries woman, 
always willing to follow her suggestions. She may feel that innovative ideas should emanate from hini—when they do not. she could 
become bored and restless. It is unlikely that their union will hm/e a physical basis, and if she is a sexually aware woman she had 

better pass this man by. 
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For the perfect motorbike. 
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Ride it with pride 






linkup 

witkaleader 

A company that speaks the same 
language as overseas business 
associates—the language of quality, 
of reliability, of discipline. An 
Integrated steel plant that speaks 
the language of quality control 
from the raw material to the finished 
stage. 

An innovative company which 
lays emphasis on research and 
development where a spirit of self- 
sufficiency led to the establishment 
of the Growth Shop—a unique 
facility with the most up-to-date 
technolo^ to produce machinery 
comparame to any In the world. 

A company backed by a talented 
pool of engineers and skilled 
technicians, with the expertise to 
handle any project—feasibility 
planning to mineral exploration, 
designing steel plant equipment to 
devuopl^ mines. 

A company where closer 
association of emplo)^s with 
management has created a sense 
of beloi^ing and pride-resulting 
in over SOyearsof industrial 
harmony. A company that has 
given the lead in action and in ideas. 

TfUA STEEL 

Hie llfst and stiU the foremost 







ISSUES 
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EC ADE 



For a nation of 70 crores that will soon turn 39, India has come 
a long way, having braved three Wars, floods, droughts, 
political upheavals, financial stringency, an internal Emergency 
and now, the threat of secession, Hismy has hardened us to 
realities we once dismissed: the issues of communalism, 
casteism, regionalism, democracy versus dictatomhip and 
dynastic rule. How do we explain the emergence and growth of 
centrifugal forces and how can they be conrrolkd? WOuld the 
presmntial system be a better ^bsdtute for the pariitmkrdary 
system? How deep does comntmaiism run m India (htd how 


few weeks, 


developments that tkrevd up 
look at the issues 



dominated, or continue to 
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There’S one thing 
on which they all agree... 
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If it's sanitary ware | 
it’s Parryware | 

Consistent high quality through the 
years has made the Parryware name 

an enduring legend. All Parryware 
patterns carry the ISl mark and are 
available in white and several 

pleasing shades, 
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Politics: The Rise of the Youth 


By Shubhabrata Bhalttacharya 


. —- the Gauhati session th^ 

AICC (where Indira Gandhi proclaimed that the Youth 
Congress had stolen the thunder of the parent party) 
were the events of 1976 which Sunday did not cover in 
detail. The announcement of elections in January 1977 
saw Sunday take the lead in political reporting. In the 
years that followed, the writings of M.J. Akbar, Kewal 
Varma and Udayan Sharma created one sensation after 
another in the Central Hall of Parliament. Along with 
Raj Narain (who rocked the Janata boat in midstream), 
Sanjay Gandhi (who led agitations against the Janata 
government and ultimately joined hands with Raj Na¬ 
rain—remember the famous meeting the two had in July 
1979 at the residence of the liquor tycoon, brigadier* 
Kapil Mohan?), the M.J. Akbar Udayan Sharma team 
had a role to play In the political events which overtook 
the Janata government. It was an interview given to 
Udayan Sharma by Charan Singh (in which he called the 
then Prime Minister “impotent”) which precipitated the 
political crisis in those days. The premature departure of 
the Janata government; the return of Indira Gandhi to 
power in January 1980; the emergence of Sanjay Gandhi 
as the de facto ruler of India and his sudden death; the 
void in the Congress party after the aircrash of 23 June, 
1980; the slow emergence of Rajiv Gandhi as the heir 
apparent; the assassination of Mrs Gandhi and the 
subsequent installation of Rajiv Gandhi as the leader of 
the only nationwide party in India have been the main 
political issues of the decade. The period from 1976 to 
1986 has been a slow but sure journey towards the 
dynastic rule of the Nehru-Gandhi family. 

The question which arises out of the past decade is; 
was there an alternative? Could the emergence of Rajiv 
Gandhi as the Prime Minister be avoided? The reply to 
this question is not simpfe. It encompasses an analysis of 
the political system itself. The credit goes to Mrs Gandhi 
for haying ensured that the youth indeed stole the 
thunder. After , her, the generation which is going to 
inherit the India of the twenty-first century was put on 
the saddle. And here I am not referring to the year 2000 
AD in the jargonistic sense. The rise of Sanjay Gandhi 
symbolised the takeover of the youth. The revolt of 
LTagjivan Ram in February 1977 may have contributed 
/considerably to the defeat of the Congress party in the 
'1977 elections, but the emergence of youth power in the 
Congress was not curbed this electoral debacle. If 
anything, the days Mrs Gandhi spent out of power 
prov^ a boon for the youth activists. 

The youth was blamed for the 1977 defeat; the Youth 
Confess was. suspended as a body. Sanjay Gandhi’s 
supi^iters decided to keep their organisation alive 
through an. organisation called the National Youfh 
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iUtiiv Gandhi being sworn in as 1^; dominance of the youth 


Forum. Ramchandra Rath (who later quit the Congress 
after Rajiv Gandhi did not induct him into his ministry 
in October 1984) was elected to the Lok Sabha in 1977 
and he became the president of the new organisation. 
The late Lalit Maken was one of the strongest pillars of 
this body. Ghulaip Nabi Azad, the present minister of 
state for home, Krishna Vasudeva Panicker and Deba 
Prasad Roy (both AICC-1 secretaries) were the other 
leading lights of the Congress youth movement. The 
court cases against Sanjay Gandhi provided an easy 
handle for agitations for the youth in Mrs Gandhi’s 
party. If Rajiv Gandhi has been able to identify a large 
number of young colleagues today, then credit in a large 
measure must go to the policy of persecutions followed 
by the Janata government. While the youth movements 
in Bihar and Gujarat in 1974 laid the basis for the Janata 
Party, the irony is that the youth movement in that party 
never grew. Arif Mohammad Khan, Satyapal Malik, 
Ramashankar Siiigh, who are important members of the 
Congre.ss(I) today, were in the forefront of the anti- 
Congress agitations. in the days prior to 1977. The 
important youth leaders in the non-Congress parties 
have either crossed the floor or have faded away. There 
is no challenge to Rajiv Gandhi’s leadership from the 
ranks of the youth. And that, perhaps, is his inherent 
strength. In a country where a majority of the electorate 
belongs to the age group of below 3S years, unless the 
challenge to Rajiv Gandhi comes from the youth it 
cannot be effective. 


long periods of time and when the country gained 
independence they continued with their vocation: full¬ 
time political work. They were products of a political 
movement and were thus bound by a certain ethos. The 
full-time politician today is iwt the product of any 
political movement. Politics therefore, is fast, becoming 
synonymous for poli-tricks. To get into a position of 
power means the ability to influence official decisions, 
not always without a consideration. If Rajiv Gandhi 
wants to provide clean politics, then the full-time 
politician cannot be allowed to accompany him into the 
twenty-first century: the full-time politician has to stay 
back in this century and professionals have to take over. 
To some extent, Rajiv Gandhi can be given thq credit for 
inducting professionals but while doing so, the esseiitial 






Is the shape of the polity in 
India changing? The decision 
which must confront Rajiv 
Gandhi today is the structure 
of the party headed by him. 
Indian democracy hds pro¬ 
duced a strange by-product— 
the full-time politician. It is a 
fallout of the freedom strug¬ 
gle, perhaps. Those par¬ 
ticipated in the.saryagrahas against the. British were 
full-time freedom fighters. They were kept, in jails for 
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pre-requisite has to be the political sense of the person 
taking up political office. Business culture cannot 
dominate political decision-making. And the person 
entering politics must have a sense of history. Most of 
the problems of Rajiv’s India stem from the fact that the 
'' decision-makers lack historical perception. 

Apart from the full-time politician, the phenomenon 
unique to Indian democracy is the privileged class of 
politicians who are Delhi-based. A large number of 
bungalows and spacious flats in the capital city are 
provided for the Members of Parliament. One wonders if 
MPs in other countries get the kind oi accommodation 
which our MPs enjoy. This makes j^e person, once 
elected to Parliament, a Delhi-based politician. Once 
elected an MP and provided with spa^ous accommoda¬ 
tion, the Indian politician moves into the national 
capital with his family. His children’s education becom¬ 
es Delhi-based. So much so, often defeated politicians do 
not go back to their hometowns after the elections. 
Every new House of Parliament faces the problem of 
ex-MPs who refuse to vacate the official accommodation. 
Delhi is a comfortable city. It is cut off from the realities 
of India. Rajiv Gandhi has laid down certain norms 
under which his party MPs have to devote some time to 
their constituencies. If only transit accommodation is 
provided to MPs in the capital city, the Parliament of 
India may come closer to the realities of Indian life. 

Will Rajiv’s India be the In¬ 
dia of 2000 AD? As things 
stand, there is no other lead¬ 
er on the national plane. But 
the scenario is not too com; 
fortable. In state after state 
the Congress(I)’s perform¬ 
ance in the Assembly elec¬ 
tions has reflected an erosion 

'_in the support base it enjoyed 

in the last Lok Sabha elections. The alternative to the 
Congress(I) is being provided by regional parties. Even 
politicians like Sharad Pawar, who is notionally the 
president of a “national” party (the Congress-S is 
recognised as one by the Election Commission), has 
taken recourse to regional politics in order to attract 
support. The Hindi-speaking states are slowly emerging 
as the area where the Congress(I) is still able to hold out. 
Here, too, the Lok Dal and the BJP stand a good chance 
of attracting the people’s imagination. Somehow the 
interests of his own party have been sacrificed by Rajiv 
Gandhi himself. Haryana is the latest instance. Chandi¬ 
garh is being given to Punjab as per the award of Indira 
Gandhi, but the concessions given to Haryana in the 
same award, namely, Faziika and Abohar, have been 
overlooked. And a stray remark by the Prime Minister 
has precipitated the crisis in Belgaum. Rajiv Gandhi’s 
sincerity is not being doubted, but the fact is that in 
almost every state he is creating problems for his party, 
leading ultimately to the erosion of his support base. 

If the Rajiv Gandhi regijme fails today, it will not be 
the failure of an individual politician. An emerging 
generation would be defeated. Mrs Gandhi had con¬ 
sciously created a situation under which the youth took 
over from her. But the power of the youth will be eroded 
v' if the present trend in the political management by the 
if Rajiv Gandhi establishment continues. The very fact 
T that action was not taken against Kamlapati Tnpathi 
shows that the coterie around Rajiv Gandhi is not as 
powerful within the Congres$(I) establishment as is 
tMehtg made out. To add to that, Rajiv Gandhi has kept 
mum on major issues. He did not speak in the Lok Sabha 
when the controversial Muslim Talaq Bill was debated. 
On 2 June, he did not utter anythhig at the CTWCd) 
meeting. Will this , silence be golden? 
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Who Cares for the Poor? 


By Olga Tellis 


Sometimes one feels like get 
ting an injunction to prevent 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
from repeatedly quoting Gan- 
dhiji about a test for deter¬ 
mining the validity of a policy 
for the poor. In December 
1985, Rajiv Gandhi pointed 
out to the AICC delegates 
during the Congress centen¬ 
ary celebrations, what a true revolutionary Gandhiji 
was. Rajiv Gandhi said, “The mark of a true revolution- 
a^ is that he sets new standards and values. Gandhiji 
did. l«t us recall his (Gandhiji’s) words: T will give you a 
talisman. Whenever you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply the following test: 
recall the face of the poorest and the weakest man whom 
you have seen and ask yourself if the step you contem¬ 
plate is going to be of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it? Will it restore to him control over his own 
life and destiny? In other words, will it lead to swaraj for 
the hungry and spiritually starving millions? Then you 
will find your doubts and your self melting away.” 

Rajiv Gandhi then went on to say that “we cannot, and 
k will not, rest until we have won true swaraj for the 
#1 hungry and spiritually starvmg millions—until we have 
r wiped out poverty from our land. Then, and only then, 
can we claim the privilege of being true disciples of the 
great Mahatma.” A few months latei, during a recent 
tour of the drought-affected areas of Maharashtra, Rajiv 
Gandhi asked a worker on an employment guarantee 
scheme how much he was being paid. Tlie worker’s reply 
was Rs six. Now whether what happened next is apoc¬ 
ryphal or not, one does not know, but it seems that Sonia 
Gandhi who was by his side asked whether he meant Rs 
six an hour? She obviously found it impossible to believe 
that one could survive on the meagre wage of Rs six a 
day, not to mention the work done on Sundays or public 
holidays for which he is not paid. Moreover, he is not 
entitled to bonus or leave with pay, medical benefits or 
any of the other perks. Mr Gandhi, however, just walked 
away to keep his next appointment. 

That is why one seriously feels that he should not be 
allowed to use Gandhiji’s talisman, if he only intends to 
apply it to make fiery speeches without ever putting it 
into practice. Mr Gandhi has had numerous opportuni¬ 
ties to look and recall the face of the “poorest and the 
weakest man” on his guided tours through some of the 
most deprived parts of the country. 

Take the pli^t of Baburao Dharambraiya and his 
family originally from Gulbarga in Karnataka, a 
drought-prone area. The Karnataka government, 
whether of the Devaraj Urs, Gundu Rao or Hegde 
I variety, over the years has done nothing to provide an 
' alternative to the people. Destitute and thirsty, they 
migrated to Bombay. Baburao worked on construction 
sites in the Colaba^ariman Point area, mixing cement. 
His is a skilled job and he worked on various structures 
from the Air-India building to the imposing Vidhan 
Bhavan. As he finished working on one building, he, like 
others of Ms trade, would move to the next building site- 
lie lived like a gypsy with his wife, two dau^ters and a 
son. His wife worked as a domestic help in a family in 


Colaba. And so they shifted from one plastic-bamboo-tm 
hut to another in Nariman Point and its periphety, their 
schedule depending on when they finished the 37 
skyscrapers where space sells tor Rs 2,800 a square f^t 
and which house about 3,500 commercial establish 
ments. Baburao’s childien also do household jobs and 
Gorubhai, his eldest daughter who herself has two 
children, works for the secretary, housing department, 
m the government of Maharashtra 

The only change in Baburao’s plight is that when he 
came to Bombay more than two decades ago he used to 
get barely Rs two to four a day, three years ago the rate 
had increased to Rs 15 per day. But he had giown older 
and developed painful corns on his feet. He gave up 
mixing cement and carrying mud and now works as an 
assistant to a sugarcane juice vendor. 

Kusum Chavan ot Mahabaleshwar who has throe 
children also worked for four years to build the Taj 
Intercontinental from the eighth floor upwards Then 
she worked on the Oberoi and the Air-lndia buildings. 


Those who build houses for the rich must live In squalor— 
and be evicted 
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Today she does household work with a few people in 
Cola ha. 

Kusum, Baburao and hundreds of others are today on 
the pavements because they were residents of the 
Sanjay Gandhi Nagar slum which was demolished by the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation on the ground that the 
slumdweilers were not there since 1976. The fact is that 
they have been there for over 15 years. If the skyscrap¬ 
ers of Nariman Point could talk, they would acknow¬ 
ledge that but for these people they would not have been 
standing tall and proud today. 

If the government is really interested in attacking 
poverty or, as Rajiv Gandhi says, “bring true swaraj for 
the hungry and spiritually starving millions”, then the 
government will have to follow the trail of the Kusum 
Chavans and Baburao Dharambraiyas and build an India 
that would take the smallest man into consideration. 
Today the government’s policy, whether in education, 
housing or industrialisation, makes the poor irrelevant. 
And if 40 per cent of the people are poor, as statistics 
say, then India is poor and weak to that extent. 

Even while those who built brick upon brick and 
carried cement and mortar on their heads to dizzy 
heights of over 200 feet in the blazing sun are sought to 
be driven out of Nariman Point, over a thousand young 
men who earn their daily bread by feeding thousands of 
office-goers at prices they can afford, are now sought to 
be removed from Nariman Point only because they are 
poor and do nut have ritzy decors. This latest move— 
which these men are expected to fight to the last—has 
been sponsored by the Taj Mahal management. They 
have come forward with a proposal to drive out these 
young men, take over government land totalling approx¬ 
imately eight acres and build a park with 64 food stalls, 
Singapore style. They even imported one Robert Fox of 
Fox (Hawaii) Incorporated to plan out this open-air 
earing complex. The construction of each stall is ex¬ 
pected CO cost Rs 1.20 lakhs. Just the landscaping and 
garden will cost Rs 14 lakhs Each stallholder would 
have to pay Rs 1.50 lakhs for lease of the stall, Rs one 
lakh for use of the land for five years and Rs 50,000 for 
maintenance for five years which will total Rs three 
lakhs. 

None of these young men who live in the surrounding 
slums and bring wholesome food to office-goers can 
afford such colossal amounts—which means they would 
become unemployed. The government is already siding 
with the Taj management by removing the vans which 
currently supply Chinese and other food ranging from 
pav bhaji to mixed fruits to the people. Hawkers are 
being hounded everyday and their carts seized. Even 
thou^ the municipal authorities do everything to break 
the morale of these young men struggling for a liveli¬ 
hood, the force of circumstances drives them back to the 
pavements of Nariman Point because there is a symbio¬ 
tic relationship between them—the office-goers who 
work at Nariman Point and the food these young men 
offer. 

If the Taj Mahal people really wanted to do a public 
service, they have ‘Rangoli’ at the National Centre for 
the Periorming Arts (NCPA) which is large enough to 
serve cheap food, and the sprawling NCPA lands which 
are to be used for building high-cost apartments could be 
converted into a park for people to sit and relax. But 
Svhat is mine is mine and what is yours is mine’ seems to 
be the Tai philosophy—all in the name of the poor 
people of Nariman Point. 

Baburao Dharambraiya, Kusum Chavan and the young 
hawkers form the majority in our cities and country. 
Unless policies are framed keeping them in mind, tlmy 
will continue to be impoverishi^ and marginalised and 
the poverty will only worsen. 



U.P.S.B.C. & bridges go together. 
Where^ever there is construction of bridges, 
the U.P. State Bridge Corporation is called 
for. And not only ail types of bridges, but also 
flyovers, conduit pipes, aqueducts, 
via-ducts, barrages, pumphouses etc. are 
also being constructed by the Corporation. 

Bridge Corporation has in last 13 years 
completed 500 works costing Rs. 350 crores, 
to the fullest satisfaction of its clients, and 
has bridged over 65 kms. long gaps of rivers 
both in India & abroad. Recently, it 
completed the Chandrashekharan Nair 
Stadium at Trivandrum in just 5 months short 
duration. It has been awarded the 
prestigious international Asia Award 1986 for 
Its excellent work. 

The Corporation since its inception in 
March 1973, expects to increase its annual 
turnover by 10 times, to Rs. 60 crores in 
1986-87 and is going to set a record of 
complefing. 
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Women: Two Steps Backwards 

By Olga Tellis 
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' ' ' - The docile, dutiful daughter, 

the obedient, faithful wife, 
the loving, sacrificing 
mother—these are the roles 
that have been assigned to 
women over the ages. But the 
20th century has brought 
with it a growing awareness 
of women’s rights. Women all 

—. . _over the world have begun to 

assert themselves. The UN International Decade for 
Women, which concluded with an international confer¬ 
ence in Nairobi in 1985, not only encouraged women to 
freely express themselves but also held out hope for the 
millions of maltreated, deprived and misunderstood 
women all over the world, in both developed and 
underdeveloped countries. 

In India, the late Sixties and Seventies saw a growing 
interest in women’s issues and increasing realisation of 
women’s rights. And the women’s movement in India 
found a leader in its youthful, dynamic and imposing 
Prime Minister, the late Indira Gandhi. Determined to 
translate her vision of India into reality, she put her 
party on a new track with the help of like-minded. 


lieutenants and parted virays with the older Congress 
leadership, leading to the first Congress' split. 

Among the sections of poor and downtrodden that 
came in for the attention of the government wme 
women. For the first time in the history of free India, in. 
1971, the Government of India, on the initiative of Dr 
Ashok Mitra, undertook a thorough study of the status of 
women at the micro-level and by 1975 the n^rt' 
'Towards Equality’ had been released. The report was a 
monumental work that shattered the myth that Indian, 
women are worshipped and treated like' goddesses. It 
was an eye-opener that shocked the government and all 
thinking people. The report highlighted the declining 
ratio of women from 972 per 1,000 males in 1901 to 930 
in 1971, the fact that they were being marginalised from 
the work force, that they were not being granted equal 
employment opportunities as guaranteed in the Con¬ 
stitution, that they were being kept out of schools and 
even out of the reach of medical care. 

While in 1950-51 about 5.4 million girls between the 
ages of six and 11 years were in primacy schools, in 
1970-71 this figure reached 21.3 million. But for girls 
between 11 and 14 years, the figure wai 0.5 mUliofl fn 
1950-51 and 3.9 million in 1971, reflaeting the maisiye 
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drop-out rate. Girls were kept at home to do thehouse. 
work and look after the younger children. The literacy 
rate among women was a bare 18.7 per cent with 
university-educated women forming barely three per 
cent of the female population. Even in the case of health 
care the discrepancy between the sexes was apalling. 
Only one wom^n for every three males availed herself of 
medical facilities in hospitals. Even more shocking was 
the revelation that a girl child was discriminated against 
right from her birth in the matter of food intake. An 
average Indian woman’s caloric intake is about 100 
calories less than what she expends, whereas an average 
Indian male has an intake surplus of 800 calories. As Dr 
Ashok Mitra said, “A woman eats last and the least." 

So ruthlessly was the myth shattered by the report 
that the Government of India was convinced that women 
were losing on all fronts, but were especially backward 
when it came to economic development. Even govern¬ 
ment schemes for the uplift of the poor in the rural areas 
relegated women to the background. Women were made 
to serve as guinea pigs in health and family planning 
schemes. Any new drug or any drug discarded by the 
West was tried out on women shattering their health and 
well-being. Apprehension about anything affecting a 
man’s virility ensured that men were never made the 
targets of family planning ventures. Women in tribal and 
Dalit areas faced additional problems—they were fre¬ 
quently and unfairly accused of practising witchcraft 
and blamed for the misfortunes of villagers. 

In 1975, the United Nations Charter of Equality, Peace 
and Development for Women was signed. India was one 
of the signatories. Soon after,by 1976, the Government of 
India set about rectifying the wrongs perpetrated 
against women over the years. A women's cell was 
formed in the ministry of labour in 1976 to deal with 
women’s problems. A working group on the employment 
of women was constituted by the Planning Commission 
in 1978. This group’s review of the position of women in 
the job market provided the basis for a policy on a 
woman’s employment perspectives in the Sixth Five 
Year plan. 

' I Mrs Neera Desai, a well- 

known sociologist and uni¬ 
versity professor, along with 
Vibhuti Patel, who is at pre¬ 
sent doing her Ph.D. on 
‘Understanding of Labour 
Power in India’, has con¬ 
ducted what is probably the 
only well-researched study on 
women’s status in the last 
decade in the book Indian 
Women—Change and Chal¬ 
lenge in the Decade 1975-85 
(published by Popular Books; 
price Rs 80). According to 
Mrs Neera Desai, the. last ten years have witnessed a 
growing awareness of the oppression of women and the 
growth of powerful organised movements to fight this 
oppression. International pressure to give importance to 
women’s issues has caused the Indian government to 
take up programmes that have led to an improvement in 
medical, educational, employment and other facilities 
for women. 

Even political parties have followed in the footsteps of 
the organised non-political women’s groups and raised a 
hue and cry for women’s equality and justice. In the 
December 1984 Lok Sabha elections, out of the 157 
women who contested, 42 were elected. The CongressCI) 
manifesto read: "The party will fi(dtt the reprehensible 
practice of dowry and attendant social evils, initiate a 
big programme to improve the educational status of 
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STILL REMAIN OPEN 

Calcutta Improvement Trust extends Its thanks to 
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reserving Office Space at (^vic Centre, Maniktala 
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women and improve the economic opport^hitifs for 
them.” The Congress(I) itself put up 38 wo^^candi- 
dates that year and won 36 seats, showing the ^creasing 
participation of women in politics. 

The last decade witnessed the surfacing of new 
problems for women—dowry deaths, rape, family vio¬ 
lence. As Desai and Patel say in their book: "The drive 
for modernisation had its implications for women. Agra¬ 
rian as well as industrial mechanisation rendered 
thousands ot working class women jobless. GroWth of the 
organised sector remained limited but the unorganised 
sector expanded very rapidly. And most of the women 
got employment in the unorganised sector. Accent on 
export of products created a new type of exploitation of 
women in garment, electronic, food processing and other 
export-promoting industries. The inflationary l^as. ieh^- 
rent in the modernisation drive led to skyrpcketi^ 
prices which generated the anti-price rise women’s 
movement in various parts of the country. During this 
period there was also an increase in the migraflen of 
women workers to the cities. Female migrant ila'bour 
provided a source of cheap and very easily explduable 
reserve army of labour. Helplessness of the poor migrant 
women made them easy prey for prostitution.” 

The government itself brought in various acts through 
Parliament for the advancement of women—the Equal 
Remuneration Act of 1976, amendment in the ^gpe Law, 
the Dowry Act, etc. Ironically, some of the government’s 
actions seemed to put the clock back for wotheit. The 
Muslim Women (Protection of Rights on pivorce) A<t<, 
which is being challenged by different women’s groiiiM 
is an example of the government ’s anti-women 
tion. Other regressive developments include'the 
reme Court judgement in the Sudha Goel dowry mur^ 
case, the Manjushree Slprda case and the case m Sarik#, 
where the Supreme Court upheld the stand takhp 
Sarika's husband that if a woman is married, theh sliels 
duty-bound to allow her husband access to her bo4yjVen 
against her wishes. 

Despite all this, attitudes have changed and at {past a 
section of women are better off today than they were ten 
years ago. MiBy universities have a separate depart¬ 



ment for women’s studies and their syllabi include 
chapters on women’s struggles. The number of girl 
students between the ages of six and 11 and 14 hae gone 
up to 34.2 million and 9.2 million, respectively, during 
1984-85. The number of women entering areas like 
engineering, electronics and business is also on. the 
increase. The development of groups like SEW A,. Anna¬ 
purna, Working Women’s Forum and profession-wise 
pressure groups of journalists, lawyers, women-scien¬ 
tists, etc., are strengthening the fight against the oppres¬ 
sion of women. 

The Rajiv Gandhi government has given a greater 
importance to women’s issues by appointing a separate 
ministry for women and social vrelfare which has shifted 
the thrust from welfare to ecpnomic development of 
women. Chapter 14 of the Seventh Plan is dedicated to 
socio-economic programmes for women. In its objectives 
and strategies the document says: "In the Sevenm Plan; 
the basic approach would be fo inculcate confideh*^ 
among women and bring abouf an awareness of-their 
own potential for development as also of their rights and 
privileges. The various mass communication media, 
would be utilised extensively for this task. Voluntary, 
agencies and educational institutions would be . 1^11^, 
involved in launching organised campaigns to cmhbat. 
evils of dowry, harassment and atrocities on women. An 
integrated, multi-disciplinary approach would bn 
adopted covering employment, education, health, hiutri-. 
tion, application of science and technology and hthkr , 
related aspects in areas of interest to women.” .c 

The plan has outlined several programmes'^d 
schemes for women under various heads-^ealth, edutA* 
tion, self-employiAent. From the scheme for provid^ 
financial assistance to the assignment of aurplps ceO^ 
land, government policy will be reoriented to hmR - 
women-run households, particularly in the rural ar«hA 
The chapter runs into eight pages and if whatvid 
guaranteed there is really implemented, it could radical 
ly change the quality of life of women.-As Desai and Patel 
say: "It is for women’s groups to now demand lm^| 
mentation (rf the various programmes. The atrareqm 
has been created and diat is at least a quartm- od 
battle won.” 










"I was impressed when m$ 
doctor said Keo-Karpin Hair VHalizer 
really stops hair loss" 



"My doc tor told me 
Keo-Karpin Hair Vitali/er* is a unique 
scientific tormula based on extensive 
re^arch He also told me it provides all the 
essential proteins co-enzymes and vitamins 
for stren^hening hair roots 
All I know IS that it has certainly stopped 
my hair from falling and c hei ked dandruff' 

Here's an excerpt from the research report; 

"66.66% gave excellent and 33.33% gave good 
results with complete disappearance of dandruff m 
all cases and nearly cent per cent stoppage of fall (ff 
hair...So, success rate with Keo-Karpin Hair Vitidizer 
may be stated to be cent per cent." 

(Mukhenee C; M.B B.S., O.V., F.R.S.M., FDS, 
MSSVD (Lond.) et al. Ind. Med. Gaz. 118223,1984) 



The proven scientific way 
to prevent hair loss. 


* it IS iM a tmler preptntnn 


^ Care you can trust 
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Suhaiiiii: (porting ways 


M Jiuradha, who cabaret- 
#1 danced her way to the 
top of Malayalam and 
Tamil films, leaving Silk 
Smitha and Jayamalini 
open-mouthed, is not de¬ 
terred by the flop of her 
first Hindi film Mahaguru. 
;She now prefers doing 
rape scenes to hip¬ 
swinging. It was in Netha- 
vu that she did her first 
rape scene opposite Sat- 
tar, of course after some 
initial hesitation. After 
she proved her uncanny 
knKk of doing such scenes 
she was flooded with 
offers she could not re¬ 
fuse. Thus came a series of 
pictures—J^evenge, Black¬ 
mail, Cabaret Dancer, 
Ardharathii—in which she 
willingly did rape scenes, 
one better than the other. 
The torrid scenes of Anur-' 
adha's seduction made Ra- 
javembala and Ardhar- 
athrj crowd-pullers. She 
got the first opportuni^ to 
wear a saree in front of 
the camera in the 
Tamil filmfHemavia 
Kathalarkkal, 
directed by T. V. 
Chandran, 
which pro- 
v^that 
idle could 
present the 
sati savitn'im* 
age too. But film 


-■M 



viewers down south are 
not prepared to pay to 
watch Anuradha with 
clothes on. Anuradhd is 
also aware of the fact that 
diere are young and bold 
actresses like Babita and 
Disco Shanti who are only 
too willing to strip to con¬ 
quer. And so she has 
started taking off her 
clothes again. 

F ull marks to Suhasini. 

Not so much for winning 
the national award for her 
performance in Sindhu 
Bhairavi but for accepting 
the honour the way she 
has. Instead of getting a 
swollen head and crowing 
about her own merit, the 
talented niece of Kamala- 
hasan showered praises on 
her director, K. ^achan- 
der, for bringing out the 
best in her. Suhasini 
seems to have the right 
temperament to make a 
soccess of her career. 

S hraji Ganesan, dim 
days, looks like a cat 
who has swallowed the 
cream. The autumn years 
of his life are turning out 
to be the best ones for him. 
Never in ins illustrious 
career hin he bem the 
focus Hi so much attention. 
And be is literally drown¬ 
ing in the sufierlatives dut 


Anwadha: stripping 
tecoaqacr 


the male start tike Rajani- 
kanth and Kamalahaim 
and cooingsof the beai^ 
ful, young heroines. 
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H alley’s comet has gone, leaving 
a deep impression in the minds 
of the millions who watched it. 
More than three years ago. the 
Positional Astronomy Centre (PAC) 
in Calcutta had planned to send out a 
team of researchers to study this 
spectacular comet. However, it was 
not until 20 November last year that 
the team, under its director, A.K. 
Bhatnagar, left for Salua in Midna- 
pore district, West Bengal. The Posi¬ 
tional Astronomy Centre is the only 
institution in eastern India which has 
been conducting several key experi¬ 
ments under the aegis of the Interna¬ 
tional Halley Watch and the Indian 
Halley Observation Programme. 

Unlike other observatories, the 
Positional Astronomy Centre had not 
much to begin with. The only re¬ 
sources that its researchers had at 
their disposal were two large port¬ 
able telescopes, a Schmidt camera 
and, of course, experience. The prog¬ 
ramme involved not only taking 
observations but setting up a new 
observatory within a few days. One 
instrument that they failed to get 
hold of was a photoelectric photo- 
metr^r, so they had to make one 
themselves. They did design one, but 
it was fabricated by scientists at the 
UP State Observatory, Nainital. 

After the .site at Salua was chosen, 
the next problem was how to keep 
the valuable equipment in the open 
field. A solution was found in a 
portable house-on-wheels which 
could be packed in a truck for easy 
transportation. Mr Bhatnagar anx¬ 
iously watted for news from large 
observatories which had photo¬ 
graphed the comet, but the post¬ 
monsoon sky of October 198!> was not 
favouring them. The painstaking 
task of plotting the speeding comet 
on magnified star charts for the en¬ 
tire period was taken up. A large 
amount of computing was done to 
announce the visibility hours and 
direction of the comet as seen from 
the station. 

On 20 November, 1985, when most 
of the astronomers of the world had 
gathered in New Delhi for' the gener¬ 
al assembly of the International 
Astronomical Union, the Positional 
Astronomy Centre researchers 
reached Salua. A makeshift house for 
telescopes was erected overnight. 
The team’s enthusiasm was such that 
feven after working hard for 36 hours 
a stretch, none of them retired to 


4 Hdley’s comet photographed by the 
author on 23 March ’86 at Salua and (inset) 
as viewed from a distance of 20,000 km 
_ during the Giotto mission on 13 Mtuxh ’86 
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bed without having a glimpse of the 
comet; a tiny diffuse ball of gas 
against the backdrop of a moonlit 
November sky. The next evening the 
first pictures of the comet were 
taken. 

O f all the comets, Halley’s is the 
most spectacular and has been 
studied in the greatest detail. The 
earliest record of its visits was made 
by the Chinese in 240 BC. Since then, 
its visits have ’oeen fairly regular at 
intervals of 75 to 76 years. 

Satellite observations of Halley’s 
comet, the diameter of which is 10 


new and exciting experience. The 
best results started coming from ear¬ 
ly December 1985 onwards. White 
the team continued with its observa¬ 
tions, public interest started grow¬ 
ing. During the five-and-a-half 
months of their slay there the PAC 
scientists showed the comet to some 
.3,000 visitors who came from all 
walks of liie 

Most of the visitors complained 
that there was no one In their town to 
show them the exact location of the 
comet. This sadly reflects on the total 
absence of education in practical 
astronomy at the school and college 



The author (extreme right) and his team prepare to take pictures of the comet 


km, have revealed that it is sur¬ 
rounded by a large cloud pf dust. As 
the pictures taken by the ('riotto 
spacecraft, which was launched in 
July last year from French Guyana, 
reveal, there is a 19,300 km-thick 
cloud of dust surrounding the icy 
visitor from outer space. The saiei- 
lite's examination ot the comet in 
ultraviolet light al.so showed that the 
higher-than anticipated boil-off of 
water seen earlier from the comet 
continues to increase as it nears the 
sun. The comet shows erratic be¬ 
haviour, which appatently is caused 
by sudden bursts of gas from the 
nucleus. Satellite observations also 
showed that the comet had de¬ 
veloped a small dust tail as well as 
the faint gas rail which had de¬ 
veloped in recent weeks. 

The expedition, which ended on 7 
May, was indeed a success. Thorough 
training was imparted to all the team 
members for whom it was an entirely 


levels thioughout the country. The 
comet, however, brought a new 
awareness for astronomy at all 
levels. While the mediamen did their 
best to educate the masses about the 
ctmiei itself, the astronomical obser¬ 
vatories coordinated their program¬ 
mes. The University Grants Commis¬ 
sion provided a large number of 
small telescopes to select colleges. A 
number of amateur astronomers 
throughout the country were keenly 
observing the movements of the 
comet. 

The ilalley spateprobes tould give 
us a chance to capture unchanged 
primordial matter. One cannot say 
how much information it gives about 
the origin of the solar svstom, but it 
certainly could lead to a better 
understanding of our own planet. 
4.K. Blmtn$gar 


The author is director Positional Astionomy 
Centre. Calcutta 
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a tatus symbols then and now. 

There was a time not so loni? ago, when being rich was considered an ^ 

id in itself. Today it’s being rich and powerful that counts. Using changing 
Lus symbols as yardsticks to measure shifting social trends and values is an 
ise that would delight a social historian. Status symbols accurately chronicle the 
re live in. Take a quick look at this list: 

a top dog and you aren’t on anybody’s hit-list^it’s time to start worrying, 
e isn't important enough to the state for them to have assigned you a gunman of 
I— it’s time to change your profession or your country. 

• 11 you Haven’t as yet found a fashionable cause worth fasting for—you have no real future. 

• If you haven’t been nominated to the Rgjya Sabha—brother, you’d better seek early 
retirement from your vocation. 

• If you fancy yourself as an emancipated woman of today and have not yet produced a love 
baby or had yourself taken on as a second wife—it’s back to traditional slavery for you. 

• If you aren’t an NRl or at least in league with one—nobody in business circles is likely to 
take you seriously. 

• If you are still flying economy class and haven’t yet discovered the non-advantages of the 
executive one—you have your priorities all wrong. 

• If you haven’t yet launched a starlet, written a book, produced a leftist film or promoted a 
Pakistani gfiaxaf singer—leave town. 

• If there’s no Apple (the computer not the fruit) in your home and po red Maruti with white 
towelling seats for the kids—change your neighbourhood. 

• If your wife is not a high-flying career/businesswoman—you’ve married below your class. 

• If you haven’t yet taken out a morcha protesting the Muslim Womens’ (Divorce) Bill and if 
the Shariat sounds like a sea-resort to you-^ into hiding. 

• PinaUy, if you don’t own your own publication and do not have access to the high 
command—there’s no point in living. 

In order to fnd out today’s status symbols, we asked some well-known personalities 
associated with the media, business and industry. But compiling the feature itself provided an 
interesting insight into what tht ‘beautiful’ people do; almost. Everybody who was anybody was 
I out—of the country mostly—was either leaving or had just returned. ’This and the desire to be 
left out of a feature that is bound to ruffle more than a few feathers, made our task an 
interesting exercise. For, like sex, indulging oneself with status symbols is olmy; talking about 
it is a matter yet delicate. 

The commentators: Gulshan Ewing, Russi Karanjia-both media persons, Gita Piramal, 
wife of the Piramal scion Dilip Piramal and the author of India’s Indmtrialists. . 

Udayan Bose, financial whiz-kid of Credit Capital Finance Corporation and 
vice-chairman of Gramophone Company of India. Satee Shourie, a self-styled social reformist 
(who worked under Sai\jay Gandhi and Riqni Patel) turned businesswoman with multifarious 
interests including computer software, overseas contract of manpower, exports, production and 
film distribution. Iona Pinto-Vaz ex-beauty queen (Miss India 1960 and ronner-up in the Mfiss 
International), now with the Indo-German Chamber of Commerce. And Hemant Trivedl, who 
at 26 is a fashion designer, choreographer, make-up artiste, etc, etc, ail in one. 

They have all mov^ with the 'best' and maybe with rest too—and though some were a bit 
reticent to talk about the subject, even foxed by it at times, once they put on their thinking 
caps, their observations were remarkflbly perceptive, ting^ with irony, nostidgia and 
amusement. 

Over to their pei^nal points-of-view; 
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V et^ettinp .. • that’s s tatus^’ 


HemantTrivedhabig 
name in the glamorous 
world of haute couture be¬ 


lieves the ‘in-lhing' today is 
^ designer products—be it 
jeans, watches, jewellery 
' ;or perfumes! 




Oita Piramal: wife of the 
PIramal scion, Dilip Piram¬ 
al, feels that among indus¬ 
trialists today, eve^hing is 
weighed against the size of 
the project! the more opu¬ 
lent, the better! 


H E M A N T T R I V E I) I 


it’s designer products. Cartier watches. Bulgari jewellery, the best- 
crafted, created for the beautiful people. Then to reek with aftershave/perfume— 
0 W Poison, Givenchy, Yasitis and have people 8.sk you, ‘But that's divine: what 
perfume are you wearing?’ 

Unfortunately, Marutis at one time were considered big. Today, a Rolls, or a Merc,an,y car 



1 o nave a muwc system wiin a compact disc is undoubtedly status-oriented. And once upon a 
time it was jazz, for the‘intellectuals'...now it’sacommon favourite, so there is no question of 
status involved. 

Clubs, of course, are out. But jet-setting, that’s status. I’ve recently been to Dubai, I’m 
leaving for Nepal, London, Paris...it’s no doubt a wonderful high. Then there’s flying. 
Aeromodelling, but that’s for kids. Races? My apologies to all race-goers, but that’s gambling, 
and a vulgarity. So’s name-dropping. What’s caught on in a big way is to have a home in Goa or 
Connoor or...know what I mean? 

An income-tax raid? (Laughs) Now that’s food for thought, but surely it would be an 
embarrassment. 


“A c om puter is a status s ymbol” ' 

G I T A P J R A ]V1 A L 

here are two groups of people in the rich. One, those who are confident, who have 
acquired their status and don’t need to consciously possess symbols. Two, those in 
^ M the process of acquiring their status; they are the ones who are conscious of being 

seen, or not being seen at parties, or who are craving for a particular ornament. 

P'or women, maybe it’s still French chiffons. Or Bulgari jewellery. But there is a very tiny 
minority even among the rich which is aware of the status symbols of the West, who travel 
frequently and can afford to buy them. For instance, in a party of 100 [mople, 15 or 20 will 
recognise Bulgari jewellery; for the others it’s just a striking pieci* of jewellery. 

For a businessman it’s a personal computer. A computer or some computer-like thing sitting 
on the desk is definitely a status symbol- -for everyone, whether a bureaucrat or a government 
employee, and the height of it all, a journalist! A wireless was at one time consider^ a status 
symbol; it’s no longer so. 

So also, one’s pen is not looked at anymore. But watches continue to be. Is it a Pi^et or a 
I cheaper Omega? At one time things like Swatch watches—that were cheap, distinctive and 
* considered anti-status symbols—became status symbols. People of the establishment thought it 
chic to wear anti-establishment stuff. 

It happened with the Marutl too. People who drove around in a Mercedes bought a 
Maruti. But today the Honda, the Toyota, are very ‘in’. Yes, cars continue to be a status 
symbol. 

Then, fancy, computer-related electronic toys, or toys like Leggo. You hear women saying, 
‘My child has got this or that.’ The schools you send your children to—whether it’s Doon or 
Cathedral or Bombay Scottish. 

Your house too, how well it’s done up, perhaps even your interior decorator. Art—do you 
have a Husain or a Bendre or a B. Prabha? It’s very easy to display. Then how many pieces of 
porcelain or crystal do you have? Antique Japanese or Chinese porcelain. In crystal ifs Lalique 
or Daum. All such established status symbols of the West. Also a home in, say, London is a big 
thing that many dream about. Trips to Europe, anywhere abroad, not just Singapore. To go 
there on a regular basis, that’s status too. 

There’s a lot of emphasis also on being seen at certain places. On getting invitations for 
exhibitions. The kind of wines you serve when you’re entertmning—champagne, at Rs 350 a 
bottle, if it’s flowing, will be tiuked about. 

Surprisingly, it's also whether you read the 'in’ magazines. Like, you should have read your 
India Today within a few days of its publji»tion. Also, how often your name is printed in 
magazines, in which magazines you are talked about, whether it’s favourable or unfavourable 
(afl^ all who wants a lousy write-up? )and how much coverage you’ve gotls it two lines in 
Business India or a page in India Today? This is a sensitive issue even with the first category 
of people I mentioned earlier. 

Where profession is concerned, money—and status—continue to be in business. Once there 
was a distinction even within the industries. In the Sixties and first half of the Seventi« tine 
most prestigious industries were textiles. Ifyou were a textile industriJdist you were 
considered a aeth. You weren’t considered im industrialist if you had another hidustiy like 
engineering, paper (a small company, tK^zibig one like Ballaipw^.M this haaritan^; today, 
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K -ofit lines we whet you judge en industry by. But there is a distinction between an 
duKtrialist and a trader. Unlike in the West, where merchants can frequently be frr more 
influential than industriatists, the industrialist is more respected here. It ia all dictated by 
money. 

It’s in vogue for businessmen to portray themselves as go-getters. They all have big plans, 
whether or not they have the money. Particularly now, when there’s a general boom, when 
every company seems to be projecting plans that run into crores. In the Seventies for instance, 
a Rs three-four crore project would ntake the headlines—now even a Rs 100-CTore project is not 
big news. But Rs 600 crores, that makes news. And where tax raids are concerned, cartoonists 
may show that Kirloskar and Bajaj have made tax raids respectable, but that’s not true. Of 
course, if you’re one of the rare fortunate ones who has nut had a raid in 50 years, that is a status 
symbol indeed. 


‘To get mblicitv in th e press ... ” 

S A T E E S H O U K I E 


jA /’^'■^s^uccess and status go hand-in-hand. As there are many types of success, so also there 
V are many types of status. If success ts only gauged m monetary terms, no leader or 

^ guide would have been successful. 'The status gained by monetary success ia known 

t A1^-^ to only a few people; the most widely-recognised status is that achieved by one’s 
idealism, by reforming society. Mahatma Gandhi, Vivekananda, Lai Bahadur Shastri—they 
achieved their success and status by their correct line of thinking, Iheir actions, by changing the 
tTOuntry’s attitude. If money were the only criterion, then those from the underworld ought to 
\ have the highest status, not a DIG or a General. 

Status symbols differ depending on the kind of people. For instanct*, for creati ve 
'‘people—singers, writers, artistes—it is to be known, popular, in demand. Nobody bothers to 
see now much money a singer or an artiste has, or what he has in his house. 

On the other hand, what you call duniyadm, the worldly symbols, are important for the 
other kind of people; businessmen, industrialists. They arc the ones who wrap these symbols 
like a shawl, to be changed with the seasons. For instance, once it was the craze to have a 
farmhouse and everybody ran to get one. Then, it was to have a disco party in your house; now 
it’s to host a ghaznl mehBl, preferably a Mehdi Hassan ghazal mehGI. 

To have a new Maruti for your children. To have five or ten factories. To float {Hiblic limited 
compiles. To organise, manipulate and win awards. To be photographed with filmstars and 

S ilitid^. To display photomphs of themselves with Indira Gandhi, Giani Zail Singh, Rqjiy 
andhi—never nund if the photograph was taken when he was only a pilot! To get puhhcity m 
the press, in whatever way they can. 

For their wives the status symbol is to play high stakes in cards. To be members of exclusive 
clubs. To talk about the countries they and their children visited this year. Diamonds.... 
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rHaving more and more mo ney ” 

GULSHAIN EWING 


" "■^l^'^^Paving more and more monev, I suppose, covers it all. Where the material aspect is 
concerned, human beings are insatiable, and status symbols have changeii over 
the years. Earlier, they were cars; sending your children to boarding schools in 
hill stations. Now it’s going one better in the matter of parties, not only in how 
much you siiend, but in what kinchof parties you throw. Fur instance, there arc parties to which 
guests have to come as literary masterpieces—it’s like a fancy dress but with fancier trimmings. 
'Ihen there are poolside parties with the host’s personal logo in the pool. It’s a status symbol to 
compete at throwing parties which people talk about. 

Second, everybody goes abroad, but among the ‘jet-set’ (though I wonder whether we have 
any of the kind here) it’s not only where you’ve been, but what you did over there, with whom 
you’ve hobnobbed. And then to come back and say: ‘I was with Lord and Lady s(H{|||||o. ’ But 
there aren’t many who do this. Forthe majority who have the means it’s a status to take . 

packaged tours, to see 21 countries in 20 days. 

Then I find the accent is on jewellery once again among the women in the higher income 
groups. It could be an;^hing from Trihhovandiat Bhimji Zaveri to Cartier, but they certainly 
set their status by their jewellery. Designer product,s as such aren’t all that Wg as they ai'e 
abroad. Even among the younger.'Affluent crowd how many .sport Gucci or Cartier? But a 
designer home, more Chan a desimer dress, I would say, is a status symbol. In interior 
decoration, people are out to do the unusual, the opulent, spend money on their homes. 

There is no exclusivity anymqne to be seen at certain places, for be it a Cardin show or a 
French opera, there are ways of getting in. 














A tax rtid as a symbol of status? It’s more the humorist’s ploy, a^'toonist’s^ Busybee’s, a 
Mario's, a Laxman's—point of view. I'm sure Kirloskar is not talking ar ound, ‘Oh! we weie 
raided..’ . 

As far as childien are concerned, everybody’s going abiead to study, go I don’t know what’s 
left. But, more humoreusly I would put it, it’s an inverted status symM for the very rich to say 
that 'my daughter’’s wor-king someplace’. TThen the business of grooms fi-om abroad is really 
finished, although the gi-een card is still coveted, not so much for status as for sheer economic 


“To throw lavish mrties... ” 
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j Udayan Bose: financial 
f, wMz-kldandpairiorttw 
poww-conacioua corporate 
aeetor, says that status to¬ 
day la associated with 
ecnoola and coUeoes one 
has attended and goon 
Sohoot/Cambrtdge have 
> atkiuiredlinewanob- 
'Wdue.' ' 
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have, what you would say. a ‘weekend’ home. Rlahabale-shwar. Rlar ve. anywhere. 

And whei'eas eartier it was to send your kul.s to universities abroad, now it’s to send 
0 M them to schools in England or America. 

“Of course, all have businesses—and their wi\’es hhve businesses too. No more 
are the wives the sit-at-home or kitty-party types: now they'i'e all doing something, be it 
interior decoration, rurrninga boutique... 

Travelling abroad, being able to fly to any jrlace, it’s another thing that’s done, not talked 
about. Then, name brand clothes, shoes...these are symbols too. Also to throw lavish parties, 
with French wine, chamjragne. the works. 

But all this is within the reach of the people I’m talking about, so not hing is really a status 
symbol when you’ve arrived. It’s only the u))-and-i‘oming. the noiiveaii I'lche who look for status 
symbols. For instance, for* tho.se who have arrived. I don’t ivally think that a weekend home is a 
symbol to display but just mrothei- thing to have. 


‘The latest is to be from Boon...” 

UDAYAN BOSE 


Xo^'^ombay city is quite pathetic as far as status symbols are concerned. Money is not 
the only status symbol—but much more than that. For instance, it is important to 
^ be seen around at the right places, with the right cr'owd. People will even sjrend Rs 

l.(MX) for a ticket to attend a ghaza/ night. I will be clobbered for invitations rf, say, 
Ravi Shankar is playing for a small exclusive audience of a few hundred invitees. Never minoi if 
they don’t understand the music, they will come in their best clothes, the women with their 
jewellery flashing. It’s ‘in’ to say, ‘I don’t listen to Hindi music, or see Hindi films. I only see 
Ray. or Mrinal Sen, or Shyam Benegal’ 

Then there’s name-dropping. The right names, like, 'I’m a fiiend of Dhirttbhai Ambani.’ It 
has become important to be seen with the powers-that-be, any powerful man not necessarily 
R^iv Gandhi. There was always a status attached to richness, but there’s a newstatus attached 
to money and being in command. 

If there is any status-oriented profession, I suppose it’s banking—but it’s an idea created by 
bankers themselves; they are snooty as a community, it’s a legacy from the British banking 
days. But at one time it was big to say, 'I’m so-and-so from Levers* or GrlmUays*. I don’t think 
working for a multinational is so important anymore; it’s more important to prove what you are 
than have any such label. But the latest in the middle-management corporate level is to be from 
Doon School or Cambridge. 

In a certain sense status is glamour-oriented. And there is a lot of glamour attached to your 
pace of life. The faster your lifestyle seems to be, the moi'e glamorous you are. And part of the 
glamorous, fast lifestyle is trying to emulate heroes; probably Harold Robbins has done much 
damage towards this. It’s fashionable to be hero-like; being a hero is when you drive at a speed 
of 120 km per hour, or wear clothes that are very ‘with it’. Tte kind of look that is worn by 
people hanging around Kemps Comer or the Open House parlours. What’s attractive about 
them, 1 don't know. 

Cara unhappily, continue to be the most visible corporate status symbol. The first distinction 
is: does he drive a car or not? Then, at a higher level, what land of a car, Indian or non-Indian? 
11)6 Afoniti for a while was considered in ^e non-Indian category and was a great status 
symbol; in foreign cars also there are distinctions: at the cheaper end, the expensive end, and 
the exi^nsive end. In India the Mercedes Benz is still very much the ultimate status symbol 
whereas in Europe it’s more the Daiailer, itaguar, BMW. Then there are others: the Fengeot, 
Italian Fiat, Japanese cars, which 41 ok. 

Funnily, travelling seems to be very important. I travel 20 days a month; not just in India. 
But the time Ileft the country on Satut’daynii^t and returned on Tuesday sfteritoon, was big 
news. TravelUng, staying in five-star hotiw, they’re ail considered ghnnorbns tmd status 






symbols. 

Tiie Indian situation is changing and all the old value systems are breaking dovm. Bombay, 
Delhi, Calcutta are so different. At a party in Calcutta nobody asks you in wmch area you live, 
or which car you drive or what your designation in life is. Bombay is a very corporate world; 99 
out of 100 peoi^e will introduce.themselves as: ‘Fm so-and >80 from such-and-such company...* 
The Brat question asked here ia: in which organisation are you working? The second: whi(^ area 
do you live? And you immediately have a status if you live in Pedder Road or Carmichael Road 
or Malabar Hill. And if it’s your own flat, people nwy not actually say ‘wow!’ but they’re 
impressed. 

in Delhi also, the first question you're asked is: where do you Uve? Defence Colony? That’s 

g }od. Chanakyapuri? You could be from one of the diplomatic communities there. New Friends 
olony? Ah! you must be one of the nouveau riche. 

In Calcutta, thankfully, the first question still remains: what’s your name? But Calcutta has 
its snob value too. For instance, you will be asked which college did you go to? If you’re from the 
Presidency, you’re ok. They’re intellectual, snobbish people. 



Russi Karanjla: the in¬ 
domitable newsman be¬ 
longs to the old school of 
thought and rejects "the 
very idea of status sym¬ 
bols" because, as he says, 
“once you achieve an 
identity, you don't need 
them” 



“Ever ything is reduced to tags” 

RUSSIKARANJIA 


ike everything else, today status is a distortion of what it once meant. In our days 
you just had it or didn’t. It did not depend on any extraneous possessions or 
achievements. It was there in the apj^arance, in the mind, the body, the face, 
figure, presence, spirit, style. It was there in your record of what you’ve done or not 

done. 

J. R. D. Tata, G. D. Blrla— they had arrived and they showed it. It did not make any 
difference whether they were travelling in a Rolls or a Mercedes or a tinpot Ambassador or 
Fiat or even in a Bombay taxi, which destroys any status a man can have. Did they need status 
symbols? What was their status? Their inte^ty, honour, record—^in one word, their presence, 
their self. 

Gandhiji—what was his status symbol? His stick? His watch? His dhof/.’What was Nehru’.s? 
His rose? It was something inseparable from their persons. 

Then Aly Khan, his status symbol was his women, to have a beautiful lady alongside him; he 
had a chain of mistresses from Rita Hayworth to the last one who died with him. Aga Khan, 
his father—his status symbol was probably his enormous size. Or maybe the factories of 
ice-cream he carried with him—but this became a kind of joke on his character. 

Now times have changed, the whole concept has gone. We’ve shrunk in terms of leadership. 
The giants of the old are dead and gone. Where are the Tatas and Birlas in the industrial world? 
Those giants who belonged to another race of entrepreneurs, who built empires out of dust. 

Where are the politicians of the past? The freedom struggle produced big men. they had a big 
cause, a grand project: freedom. In sports, where are the great cricketers and tennis players? 
Even in journalism, is there a Frank Moraes anymore? Go to the courts—where are the old 
judges, barristers, lawyers? Like Jinnah. Is there anyone in Pakistan today who measures up to 
him, except, of course, a woman? All over the world the giants are yielding to pygmies. In a 
small world |jeople have become smaller. And man has become a pygmy not only in .size, but also 
in mind, body, spirit. There's been a biological change; men are becoming like women, and 
women arc taking over. Indira Gandhi, Margaret Thatcher, Golda Meir—there’s a sex 
revolution on and men have had their day. ’There are no god-hke characters anymore. 

Money has taken over. Money was necessai-y for us too, but my generation did not crave for 
it beyond the bounds of necessity. I can well accept a lust for sex, power, not this lust for 
money. It’s the reason for coiTuption today- Everything is debased to rupee-anna-paise. 
Everything is reduced to price tags. 

To tags. People fight to get Padmashris. We have a Banister Bhosale, Rgjni Patel...MPs, 
MLAs. They all can’y cards announcing this. 

Anything imitation, with a foreign tag—a foreign appearance, foreign dress, maybe even a 
foreign wife! Today you have a Maruti w ith a Suzuki tag. It's like a monkey act and, like many 
other things, a heritage or hang-up of our colonial pa.st. 

Today status means whether you wear a suit or a safari. A man will have a safari whether he 
fills it or not, a Mercedes whether he knows how to drive it or not. He will have a 
video —mostly for blue movies. That’s the tragedy of the present day lifestyles. It’s like a man' 
going to a prostitute leaving his Mercedes outside because he does not have all that fills the 
bill. Or like giving a imliceman Diwali baksheesh just to get saluted by him- * 

Jet-setting? The word arises fi'oma totally Western culture and has no bearing to us. Except 
for maybe pilots, hostesses and stewards, 1 don’t see any of the jet-set here. But we did have 
such men of leisure in the old days: Fali Dinshaw Petit, for instance, he belonged without 
proclaiming it. 

Because once you acflieve an identity, you don’t need status symbols. Does Rajiv Gandhi 
need a status symbol? Whether he is in a kurta or a suit or an old pilot’s uniform, he has it. I 
re.ject the vej-y idea of ^itatus symbols. I am who I am. I am I—-take it or leave it. 

KaaMoaKapuF 
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• SPOTUGHT 
Fear is the Key 

V isitors to Aran 

Shourie’s “fortress” in 
Delhi are so impressed by 
the tight security that they 
often forget the original pur¬ 
pose of their visit. The 
screening starts at the gate 
itself by two sten-gun- 
carrying goons. After a 
thorough grilling, the visitor 
is escorted to th« ante-room. 
After clearance from Mr 
Shourie, two more gun- 
toting mys arrive., .the visi¬ 
tor walks sandwiched be¬ 
tween the firing squad. Once 
in Mr Shourie’s hallowed 
presence, there is the furth¬ 
er unnerving experience of 
watching the “squad” march 
up and down, their eagle- 
eyes constantly on the visi¬ 
tor. Being on the hit-list 
may be considered a status 
symbol by some...but it 
can’t be much fun...not for 
visitors, at least. 



.Atun Shourie; on the hit-Hst 

No Sweat, Miss 

Qanjaoa Kapoor would 
Olike to clarify that her 
quitting the prestigious 
RADA had nothing to do 
with emotional commit¬ 
ments back at home. She got 
the impressiim that she’d 
been granted admission, 
thanks to the good wor^ 
put in by her aunt, Felicity 
KeadaU. The young lady 
would have preferred to get 
in on merit alone. Back on 
home turf, she has got her 
bit^. .and if ft's lundi 
movies she’s going to make 
her mrfc in, whoever needs 
a RADA stamp in Slhm- 
iaadr 


amavis-eiJnittiH 



The Cafe in action 


Great Show 

A ll of Bangalore turned 
up in droves to listen to 
D&PG Productions’ version 
of Andrew Lloyd Webber’s 
Cats, which has the distinc¬ 
tion of being the first ver¬ 
sion to be produced in the 
world after the original Lon¬ 
don and Broadway shows. 
Bangalore’s amazing 
talented singers and dancers 


staged the two-hour produc¬ 
tion with just six weeks of 
rehearsal, which just goes to 
show that in this county, 
practically eviirything is 
possible if you put your mind 
to it. The show will be held 
in Bombay in August, after 
which the troupe will move 
to Delhi. That’s one event 
that’s not to be missed. 


Another Catch 

I mran Khan’s pnehant 
for Indian stariets is still ' 
pretty strong and was evi- i 
dent at ^aijah, where a 
ravishing Ruboina (Mazhar 
Khan’s ex-wife) was seen 
constantly in the company of 
the sexy Pakistani cricketer. 
Sounds like a fair and square 
deal, considering the earlier 
Imran-Zeenat connection. 


Doing Famously 

emember Tina Raz- 


Rasdon’s sister? She now 
lives with her movie-star¬ 
looking German husband in 
Hong Kong, where also she 
has created quite a sensa¬ 
tion., .turning the colony's 
women as green as her own 


Home of Haute 
Couture 

B angalore lays claim to 
the title of‘fashion city*, 
and if Bombay mode) Anna 
Bredmeyer and friends are 
anything to go by, it most 
probably deserves the title. 
It ail started when the top 
exporting firm of the city 
started marketing the hi- 
fashion—originally meant 
for the European marketa— 
in Bangalore. And now, six 
shops later. The Wear- 
house is practically the 
leader of the fashion market 
there. With designs coming 
into shops in advance of the 
pret-a-porter seasons, most 
Bangahireans find that the 
clothes they’re wearing 
iqipearin Vqpe, Elle mi 
Canteen 
montli; later. 

That’s a chat^ 
from Darn’s ? 



Immn Khan; bowfed over 


why Bombay’s 
super-models 
never turn 
down a Bang¬ 
alore assignment... 


Modelling The 
Wearhouae's 
eoNeetlon; a trend-setter 












- ■# INTERESTING PEOPLE 

* 


The Woman Who has 
Taken Doordarshan On 


Doorriatvhan jetdoAu/is don’t make hew s any more. What does ta when a prominent peraon 
decides “Enough i>i enough. It’s time to take Doordarshan on " TSus is precMy trhut Banbafs 
activiat’kwyer indin Jaising ha‘> done Known for her firebrand news and militant attitudes, 
Jaisiiigia determined to see hei case through Doordarshan should have known letter than to get 
on the H rung aide ofjaising A^ci her ttrange experience with the producers of Sack Ki 
Parchaiyan, she has decided to shake up the complacent, bumbbng, bureaucratic style of 
Doordarshan hinctionmg hv challenging them to come up with convincing answers to her questions 
regarding some \ ery fundamental issues 

For Instance a heiv dues editorial privilege end and aemi-offleial cenaorslnp begin ^ Who 
decides what to air and w hat to cut“ Is it fair to selective^ black out portions of an inteniewee's 
vipu s which mav not conform with government policies? Does not an individual in a democracy 
cryoy the right of am ss to public media? Can this nght be “legitimately'’ domed on the basis of 
flimsy excuses ^ Can a responsible professional’s solicited views be quoted in part and out of 
context, thereby, gi\ mgnse to distortions and halfdmths? And call such an aggrieved individual 
seek redress oi comjiensation^ 

By raising these ^stc questions, Jaisuig has set a precedent which is being hailed iti all uuarters I 
of the media Doordarshanismorally bound to provide the answera-^and fast Accouniabihtv, like 
chanty, should beginat home 
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• DISCS AND TAPES 


The Good, Bad and the 
Not-so-melodious 


he TaRore centenary 
celebrations in 1961 saw 
much activity in the record¬ 
ing companies. The outcome 
was that almost everybody 
who was a somebody in Cal¬ 
cutta's music circles was cut¬ 
ting discs of Tagore songs 
while expertise and skill 
took a back-seat. In the next 
24 years too, records of Ta¬ 
gore’s songs have been re¬ 
leased with consistent reg¬ 



ularity, with occasional 
gems from a few artistes. On 
the occasion of the pdet’s 
126th anniversai^, this 
year, the recording com¬ 
panies have once again 
thrown up a plethora of 
discs, and the latest collec¬ 
tion is, thankfully, not as 
irrelevant and bizarre as the 
ones released in 1961. 

The Gramophone Com¬ 
pany of India Ltd has re¬ 
leased 11 titles of LP re¬ 
cords on the HMV label. All 
of these have been marked 
as ‘special releases’. But few 
deserve special mention. 
HMV has announced a prog¬ 
ramme to produce four 
volumes of Tagore sonp in¬ 
dicating the chronological 
evolution of Tagore’s crea¬ 
tions. The first two volumes 
in double albums (Gaaner 
Surer Dhara) have been re¬ 
leased. The first of these 
(PMLP1572-73) has 33 
son^ written by the poet 
during the period 1877-1904. 
The second one (PMLP 
1574-75) has 32 songs pen¬ 
ned during the years 1905- 


1917. The artistes range 
from Amala Das to Sushil 
Mullick. The compilations 
and arrangements have 
been dong by Arunkumar 
Bose and Subhas Choudhury 
respectively. And in this 
context, one may que.stion 
the criterion for the inclu¬ 
sion of singers like Indira 
Shilpi Gosthi and Asha 
Bhosle. 

Naho Mata Naho Kanya 
(PSLP1566) by Suchitra 
Mitra is one of the new 
releases which is notewor¬ 
thy both for the selection of 
songs and their rendition. 

Ms Mitra has chosen the 14 
songs well and in keeping 
with the theme. She per¬ 
forms as lustrously and re¬ 
freshingly as ever and con¬ 
veys to the listener an 
aspect of Tagore’s philoso¬ 
phy. Sapane Dohen Chhinu 
/GMohe (PSLP 1570) by 
Manna Dey once again 
proves the artiste’s com¬ 
plete dedication to whatever 
he sings. Dey usually sings 
on a higher scale than most 
of the male singers who have 
lent their voice to Tagore’s 
sonp. But on this occasion^ 
his voice betrays him at 
times and the sound of brea¬ 
thing is quite jarring. Par ke 
Aapan Kare (PSLP 1569) by 
Ritu Guha is her second 
album and she renders each 
of the 11 sonp in her inimit¬ 
able style. She has ably lived 
up to her image of a serious 
artiste. 

Hemanta Mukhenee pre¬ 
sents an assorted collection 
(PMLP 1562) of 14 songs, all 
of which have been assimi¬ 
lated from his previous 
discs. Gaan Geye Mor 
KetechheDiniPSLPimi) 
by Kanika Banetgee is 
another important release. 
She has selected six puja 
and six jarem titles. Howev¬ 
er, one finds that some of 
these nunl^rs are InchiRed 
in the lii^ra sonp already 
recorded by one of her con¬ 
temporaries. Tliis fact in¬ 


evitably presents an occa¬ 
sion for the listener to make 
comparisons between the 
two singers. Some of the 
Dwijen Mukheijee, Rita 
Ghosh, Arghya Sen and Sri- 
nanda Mukheijee have 
teamed up to sing 16 season¬ 
al sonp in Ritu Kanga 
(PSLP 1663). Mukheijee is a 
bit too stiff and seems to be 
preoccupied with the nota¬ 
tions, while Sen with his 
innate timorous mannerisms 
somehow manages to get 
through the songs. Ghosh’s 
frequent drawls impair her 
vocal qualities and talent. 
Srinanda Mukherjee has be¬ 
lied the expectations which 
she had built with her first 
disc, Here she tends to be¬ 
come clumsy, especially in 
the higher notes. 

'Purba'Dam and 
Asoketaru Banerjee have 
sung seven songs each in 
Ogo Antarjami (PSLP 
15M). Dam has performed 
well and should be getting 
the attention she deserves. 
Banerjee with his gimmicky 
mannerisms once again 
makes a mess of the num¬ 
bers. It is high time he 
realised the harm that his, 
gimmicks are doing to the 
aesthetic Tagore songs. On 
one side of the disc, Arup 
Madhuri (PSLP 1568) Chin- 
moy Chatterjee’s eight 



MKrii; hauntrig nwlocliM 


sonp are rendered in his 
rich voice. However, his 
selection of sonp makes for 
monotonous listening. On 
the flip side are songs by 
Sivaji Chatteijee arui Arun- 
dhati Home Chowdhurv. 

The former reminds one of a 
very senior artiste minus his 
depth, while the latter's sonif 
gare reminiscent of the unim- 



aibums with the pullouts are 
done imaginatively. They 
reveal important bits of in¬ 
formation and include ex¬ 
cerpts of writings by Dhur- 
jotiprosad Mukherjee, Pra- 
mathanath Bishi and Arnold 
Bake among others. The 
covers of the other releases 
are also well executed. The 
pen-and-ink sketch by 
Rabindranath with excerpts 
from his writings add yet 
another dimension to the 
tUbum Naho Mata Naho 
Kanya Sunil Gango- 
padhyay’s introduction of 
Kanika Baneijee and Niren- 
dranath Chakravarti’s of 
Ritu Guha are redundant. 

The artwork of Ogo Antar¬ 
jami however, is an eye¬ 
sore. Silly printing mistakes 
on the disc labels and the 
pullouts could have been 
avoided. The brochure 
which HMV has brought out 
on this special occasion car¬ 
ries some nuggets of in¬ 
formation on the company’s 
association with Tagore and .. 
his songs. 

MmvGiwab '' 
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"'ifdfcumstances tend me, I will find whm-e truth is hid, 
diough it were hid indeed within the centre ," said Shakespeare^ 
Ha^et. Ten years ago, Sunday's search for the truth beeanl^ 


Hamlet. Ten years ago, Sunday's search for the truth oegaril^^^ 
with similar dogged persistence. What it stumbled upon 
shocked and stunned the world: undertrials blinded by ' 

policemen with needles and acid before they could even be 
sentenced by a court, or hung upsm down and castrated; ^ 
primitive slave labour and dei^ dust pollution in Madhya 

Pradesh, the heinous role of policemen and agents ^ ^ 

provocateurs in communal holocausts, uppercaste brutality in 
UP and Bihar, fraud and corruption in h^h circles and K 

international arms deals that would put any self •respecting ^ 

nation to shame. The-truth about India was tiien only / 
begmning to be told: investigative journalism in its truest jy " 

sense-^ boon to independent India-—was bom, j 

The growth of Sunday was the growth of a mental attitude in/ 
a nation of have-nots, where suffering and corruption were I 
tedcen for granted: the courage to investigate, to tell die / n 
difference between men and beasts, to dare autiwtitf and 
publish and be damned. How do we list or quarmfy our 
achievements? Of the innumerable exposes, repo^ and ““ 

interviews—which many only later woke up to, mWit^ e0der 
dismissed them as semational sales gimmliksHfklhq^0S0^ / 

to pick out a handfid of the best. Yetm a ^ 





we witi publish a selection of die besf that has appeared in 
SvNmr, Evenmyearehter, seems to be only 


A Star Gels 


















Religion, Life and Death 


By M.J. Akbar 


An es\ii\ on 
theamws aiul 
lonsequcnies 
of the (Mw/s- 
unaiion of In- 
dna (idiuUn 


The new PM Raiiv 
Gandhi beside his 
slain mother 
natural heir 


SiiKEmianMM' The first political 

|Mn||||y|||f assassination m India 

took place on 30 Janu- 

, gjy^ 1948^ 3 

VMk young Brahmin finally 

y ended Mahatma Gan- 

dhi's lifelong war 

Wi rebgious fana- 

^ tmsm On 31 Orto- 

^ Bet* two Sikh guaid*. 

vWlfNi* betrayed their trust, 

~~£* — once agam m the name 

of I eligion They were assassins m the ongmal sense of 
the wxird killing a leader they had promised to protect 
at the behest ol a fanatic religious cause Mahatma 
Gandhi died, but saved India from becoming a Hindu 
theocracy It remams to be seen whether Mrs 

(Jandhi s sacrifice defuses the nsmg powei of bikh 

theinrats or not 

■| he student of medieval European history might find 
It a bit easiei to understand today's India than a student 
of contempoicin' affairs Religious fanatiasm may have 
been defeated b\ the consumer goods of the capitalist 
West, and the commtssai of Marxist Europe and Asia, 
but thev arc alive and well-armed in democratu India 
Marx's famous adage, I have always felt, was more 
.ippbcable to India than to its Maoist neighbour m 
China, opium was the religion of the masses, rather 
th.in the other was round But m India rehgion is the 
liedrock on which life moves, sufienng or joy is made 
explicable and social relationships find their rationale 
Hinduism, despite its obvious faults like the iniquitous 
caste s\stem, has a tiemendous power over tlie 
people’s inugmatKin Liberal to the point of being 
chaotK m its free range of deities, and stratified to the 
point of being oppressive m its imposed social struc¬ 



tures, Hmduism has yet shown the power to absorb, 
adapt and survive a mynad of ideological challenges m 
Its long history It does not meet a foe with a 
sledgehammer, it works on the pnnaple of eroswa 
and lives in a time frame where a lifetime is only a dot 
m an unendmg cycle of changing forms of existence. 
You cannot defeat the Hindu, he has the weapon of 
relarth. 

This powpi ut Hinduism frightens the minorities at 
the conscious oi unconscious level They have to hve 
with the angel of bemg reabsorbed into this large 
culture which allows you everv liberty —even the liberty 
to be an atheist—as long as you c^U yourself a part of 
that culture Identity physical and emotional, b^omes 
vital to the minority: the' unshorn beard, or a distinct 
language, is guarded witii a real which the outsider 
might consider even irrational And the surrounding 
sea of Hindui'uninevitablv creates within a minority a 
hard core (led, of course, by the c lergy w h,,se power is 
reduced in a democratic polity) who promote the idea 
that the minority cannot survive without a separate 
geographical base and mdependent political power. 

ITie three prominent minonty commuroties are 
scattered across the land, but each has at least one 
enclave m which they are a maiontv. The Musbms 
have Kashnur the Sikhs, Punjab and the Chnstian^the 
small, tribal states in the north-east, Nagaland and 
Muorani '1 here are secessionist movements minor or 
major, m each of these areas And thanks to the 
accidents of history and geography, each of these 
states IS wedged near a country which could always 
benefit fiom the destabilisation of India 

The Akali Dal in Puruab (which restricts its mem- 
beiship and concern to the Sikhs) has not vet 
demanded^ formallv; secession from India but its role is 
similar to that of the Muslim League before 1940 (that 
IS, before the Pakistan resolution was adopted) It is 
schizophrenic its secular wing attempts to push it 
towards a non-partisan future within the national 
framework, while the secessionist lobby conlumes the 
larger task of ttving to alienate the Sikhs from the 
Hmdus in order to create a new country The second is 
not easy Apart from the fact that people who have 
hved together for centuries fail to understand why they 
should indulge in or suffet mayhem in order to please 
the clergy. Sikhs and Hindus have bad a verv close 
relationship Common worship at gurdmras has been 
prevalent fur generations arid mtemiamage is com¬ 
mon. In fact, Mrs Gandhi’s sun Samw^med a Sikh 
girl, Menaka (The othei son R gjiv» is now Prune 
Munster, matned an Italian («Pnan, Sow. Mrs 
Gandhi herself married a Parsi, Feroze Gidpu)' 

The Sikh search tor an mdependent counfry Hiinany 
decades old Ihe British, always veiy generous widi 
other people's property, gave thb Muslins th# 
country and were wilhng to consider one for theSddu 
too but could not find a geography In none of the 29 
districts of undivided iWjab were the Sikhs m a 
mg)onty. It wxs m fkt Indira Gandhi, after she became 
Prime ^raster in 1966, who first gave the Sikha a land 
they could caB their own—the repartitioncd state of 
Punjab m 1966. Mrs Gandhi was a heroine of PunjA m 
those davs. _ 

suiie*yi»HH*wiMa 















Both Mrs Gatidhi'B penwnat and her political reb* 
tkana whh the Sikha have alwaya bem excelent 
Oeapite bang an opposhion party, the Akaii Dal 
Bupported Mra Gate’s candidate in the crudal 
preaidential electkms of 1969 after which Mrs Gandhi 

, broke the Congress and estaUiahed herself as an 
Independent fwce in natk^ politics^ she in tun, 
awarded the disput^ capital of Chandigarh to Punjab. 
The Sikhs were delirious about the victories over the 
hated Pakistani Muslims in 1971 and voted overwhel* 
minify for her in the subsequent elections, totally 
routing the party created for them, the Akalis. It was 
only during the Emergency that the Sikhs turned 
agiiiat her, but then so did the whde of north Imha. 
Nor was Mrs Gandhi an anathema to even the Sikh 
extremists during her brief speQ out of power after 
1977. In bet, the most extreme of them, Sant Jamail 
Singh Bhindranwale, was partly a creation of Mrs 
Gandtv’s party when her sem Saqjay put turn up against 
the Akalis in an effort to be, quite literally, holier than 
thou. And in 1980, the Sikhs gave hfrs Gandhi a tugger 
mandate than any other community in the north. 

It was after this that the story began to take the 
form, content and power of tragic theatre. In 1978 and 
1979 we saw two peoj^, Mrs Gandhi and Bhindran- 
vrale, destmed one day to be responsible for each 
othei^s death, helping each other to survive. By 1980 
Mrs Gandhi came to power and by the same yev 
Bhkxlranwale had begun making waves with his 
bom-agm Sikhism in Punjab. There was no lunt a 
secessionist movement yet. In fact, Punjab was 
completely peaceful when Mrs Gandhi was returned in 
tlK geneiul elections of 1980. But the closest seces¬ 
sionists had at last found their leader. A man with an 
amtation far larger than Ids mtelligence, Bhindranwale 
began gradually to build the network through which he 
w(^ one day launch his war against the India led by 
Mrs Gan^ 

Bhindranwale had a five-st^ plan. First, create 
terror through random killing in an effort to drive the 
Hindus, wdio made up 48 per cent of the population, 
out of Puqjab. Second, bring the moderate or the 
wavering Sikhs into the secessionist fold by provoldqg 
anti-Sikh violence by Hindu fanatics (new nations are 
bom on this sub-continent generally after rape). Thind, 
gradually but effectively brcome the cie facto govern¬ 
ment of Piuph; make ffie villager and the poficeman 
listen to you rather than the cabiiwt minister or the 
bureaucrat. Do so by delivering fou(^, immediate 
justioe; and by tentn: (those who did not listen to 
Bhindranwale’s command, even if ffiey were Sikhs, 
were shot as traitors). («et converts ^m the p(^ 
and other government institutions. Fourth, mobilise 
rural Punjab, under (me excuse (h- the other, to 
challenge DeDu, while converting the Golden Ten^ 
and tlw gurdvans stretched across Punjab into 
fortressea from irtmie the Sikh extremists could 
Laa^inevitabty the Indian government would have to 
send the army into the gurdwara: when that hap¬ 
pened, amxHJtice that the Sikh reimon was under 
attaede ftorn “Ifindu India” bacdied by “Hindu army” and 
the 01 ^ way to save the frith was by declaring 
secession, with the new capital being the complex (rf 
the (kilden Temple. At this point, Pakistani troops 
were expected to march in, defeat the Indian army 
with the h^ of the local population, and seize ftie 
btxder districts of Gurdaspur and Amritsar. Khalistan 
could be created on this occuiried territory md duly 
necoghiBed by a few nations, possibly led by China. 
The road Miik to Kadsnir vvould be cut, and 
comrade secesrioauts in that sensitive state were 
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to comiriete the task of anothw isHtitk^ 


Where Mrs Gandhi erred was m not srrivii^ the 
problem while the secessionists were still at their first 
or second stage, and when the moderates (forced into 
the politics of confrontation with Delhi) were ready to 
settle even for the illusion of victory to give them the 
credibility to challenge the secessionists, lawaharial 
Nehru had to confront many Akall agitations, and each 
time he had found such a way out But Mrs Gamftii 
became a victim of a series of political bhinders: there 
were too many comers cut too sharply in that elusive 
search fw enough votes to win the next elections. 
Somebody clearly convinced tier that the Hiralu vote 
would consolidate around her if the adventunst Sikhs 
were taught a lesson. In the process, what could have 
been healed easily, became septic After 1982, we had 
the astonishing siglit of a gun-toting, irresponsible 
Bhindranwale basking in the adulation of an increasing 
circle of admirers and the fear of a growing range of 
Indians, while the offinal Akaii leadership watched the 
growing hood of the cobra with helpless fascination. 
And one of the major sources of sustenance for 
Bhindranwale came from Sikhs tiring outside India, 
whose arrogance and irresponsibility extracts a price 
which they themselves never have to pay since they 
enjoy the civilised protection of countries hke Britain, 
the USA and Canada. 

Mrs Gandhi let the problem fester tiD ftie secesrion- 
ists reached their penultimate sta^ In Ju)y, there was 
no option but to send in die Imlto a^. Where the 
Sikh secessionists miscakidated was in uaderestkiiat- 
ing the Indian wiO to preserve die nsiiaii, and the 
sMBty pf the Indian army to crash those siho would 
play die integrity of the ooinliy. Opendkia' 
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Bhiestar was led by • Shh, Ur Gea. Ranjit 
Dayal; Btundianwalehadtodie. AltliittheseoeMion- 
ists could hope for now was, to the riboit term, 
personal revenge; ani to the loq term, eutCaent Stoh 
anger to preserve their cause into the next generadoa 

Beant Stogh, one of the two asaasetos who IdSed 
Mrs (tondto, had been on her personal security staff for 
eight years. Injune, with die tenskn to Punjab heading 
towards a critnax, he was removed ftxxn the details 
around the Mne Mmister on suspkaoa He came to 
Mrs Gandhi to tears, and ahe ordered that he be 
retained around hmr, adding that a whole community 
could not be punished for die fdliea of a few. This man 
on 31 October, along widi a new, unsaeened (yet 
another costly error; screeotog have apom 
his ttoks with terrmists) QOiuiuhle Satwant Sof^. 
qmyed Mrs Gamtoi with buDets udiile rile was on her 
way to film a sequence for the Irish TV tridi Peter 
Ustinov. In a disptay of terrtoie. frenried anger, Hindus 
to 80 cities all over hxfia attacked Sikhs, kffltog and 
kiottog property. 

to hw death, Mrs GmOri had atawst certainly made 
die itoxt genorri etoctioh safe for her heir and smi, 
Rato' Gandi The maM (fifficult qneatkm was if the 
misrion of Jarnafi Stogb Bhindranwale had not been , 
furdiered too. 


Left, indlru 
GtondN 

Mnotoetoteend, 
ngnt, Delhi burn¬ 
ing after the 
assuerinatlon 
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Acid in the Eyes 

By S.N.M. Abdi 


The shockiii)’ 
story of how 
uiidertrials 
were blinded 
by police in 
Bihar even be¬ 
fore they could 
seek just ice 



Why is the tall and 
hefty 28-year-old 
Umesh Yadav of 
Mayaganj in Bhagal- 
pur, Bihar, now called 
“Andha Gabbar?" 
Though the people of 
his mohalla swear by 
Durga and claim that 
he has never harmed 
or terrorised them, he 
was considered a 
dacoit of the area in the mould of Gabbar Singh of 
Sholay fame. Certainly Yadav was not above suspicion. 
On 16 February, the day of the total eclipse, he was 
arrested and taken to Mtyahidpur thim in Bhagalpur. 
Here policemen, to "teach him a lesson”, scixiped out 
both eyes and poured acid into the empty sockets. 
Yadav, now totally blind, leads a pitiable life and is 
entirely dependent on his 22-year-old wife. As his 
mother turns hysterical whenever she sees him, Yadav 
is kept away from her. 

Yadav's father, a school peon,refused to speak to me 
because “words cannot restore my son's eyesight." 
Yadav, however, did. Cradling his two-month-old son 
whose face he will never see, Yadav remembered the 
day when the world literally turned dark for him. "On 
16 February, 1 was cycling to nearby Mirzanhat when a 
group of policemen sitting in a van saw me and asked 
me to stop. I didn't. Instead, 1 left the t^ycle and 
started running. TTiey caught me after a short chase 
and took me to Mujahidpur thana. As soon as Sharroa 


(a DSF, posted to the pdire station saw me, he said: 
“Are saale m- bahut ko mare ho turn. Ay turn ko nahin 
chorenge. "(You m-, you have killed many people. We 
will not spare you today. ) 

“My hands and legs were tied tightly by a rope, and 
six constables started beating me mercilessly. Sharma 
then called some of the policemen to the office in the 
thana, where they had a short meeting. When they 
came out, 1 was pinned down by live policemea 
Sharma was a witness to the whole operation. First a 
takm (a long, thick needle used for stitching together 
paper in police stations) was thrust into both my eyes. 
Then somebody brought out a bottle of acid and poured 
it into my bleeding eyes, 

“Some acid also fell on my left hand. 1 fainted, 
probably due to great pain. When 1 regained conscious¬ 
ness after four days, I learnt from my parents that I 
was in the Bhagalpur Sadar Hospiti. Initially, die 
hospital’doctors assured me that my eyesiglit would be 
restored. But ultimately 1 became totally blind. 1 was 
produced in court, where my bail petition was turned 
down, probably because 1 was accused of murder and 
dacoity. Then I was sent to the Bhagalpur Central Jail. 
However, in August, the court granted me bail after 
the jail dcKtor had certified that 1 was totally blind. 

"Hpjoor, I am totally helpless now. Sharma and his 
constables must be punished. They have made my life 
useless. TTiere is nothing I can do now. Sometimes 1 
feel ashamed of being blind and useless. I am a burden 
on my wife and parents. Hujoor, I can't see my son’s 
fece. The Bhagalpur courts are useless. Tliey only 
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believe pdicemen Htqoor, it would have been fax 
better if they had shot me dead and said "Untesh blug 
nha tha Hmiog ko gob cbalana para" (Umesh was 
trying to escape So, we had to open fire.) I am told 
that the Supreme Court is now doing its own 
invest^tions Peiltaps I wiQ finally get justice ” 

fhe bupieme Court is, in fact, locficing into Umesh 
Yadav's case and rone other similar cases where 
pohcemen, after deliberately blinding the accused, had 
!>ent them to the Bhagalpur Central Jail as undertnals 
Each case is a study m sadism A voung lawyer of 
Bhagalpur, Ram Kumar Misra, saw this menace, 
conducted his mvestigatimis and sent his findings to 
Kapila Huigorani, a lawyer who practises in Delhi's 
Supreme Court Armed with the petitions of the ten 
undertnals and the medical certificates of the jail 
doctors sent by Misra, Hmgorani moved the Supreme 
Court on 10 Octobei throu^ a habeas carpus petitirm 
stating that the police had used acid to put out tte eyes 
of these ten undertnals The chief justice immediately 
asked the Bihar government to re^y to the allegation 
within four weeks He also directed die superintendent 
of Bhagalpur Central jail to report to the Supreme 
Court, and send certificates ftxim )ail doctors about the 
condition of the pnsoners' eyes 

One of the ten petitions was from Mangan Mian 
When I met turn inside the Bhagalpur Central Jail on 23 
October he said "I belong to Lattipakar village of 
Gopalpur thaiu m Bhagalpur distnrt 1 was wanted in 
connection with a number of cases which the police had 
registered against me On Iti June, I was arrested and 
taken to Naugachia thana where sub-mspector Shashi 
Bhusan Shaira blinded me by thrusting a sharp 
instrument into my eyes 1 hen I was ordered to squat 
outside the t/iaiia so that the crowds could see me On 
13 lime I was sent to the Bhagalpur Central Jail Much 
as the doctors tned, they could not restore my 
eyesight ” 

Raman Bmd, another totally blind undertnal said "I 
was arrested and taken to Nathnagar police station 
The officer at die thana asked me ^/Wiat would you 
prefer takwa or dawai (medicme)’”! began shivent^ 
with fear because I knew what was coming next 1 was 
soon overpowered by the policemen and aud was 
forced mto my eyes 1 became unconsaous due to the 
mtense pam Later I was sent to this jail ” Anil Yadav 
specifically named the police officer blinded him 
“The daroga of Karhag^ thana, Wasun Khan arrested 
me and took me to die Sabour pohee station There 
Khan pierced a takwa into both my eyes Now I am 
completely blind ’’ 


The other blind undertnals had similar stones to 
narrate Jail supenntendent Bacchu Lai Das allowed 
me to see 20 bhnd undertnals who were called out 
from their wards They came, each supported by 
another pnsoner, and sat down m the stqienntendent's 
office It was a pathetic spectacle Thev eye sockets 
were sealed Two of them who had fallen down while 
entering the supenntendent s office sat rubboig their 
knees They did not know why I was asking so many 
questions and whether it would do them any good 
Each one was poor and ignorant Perhaps th^ were 
also dacoits and murderers as the pohee claun^. But 
sitting there m a zig-zag row, w^ deep mcurable 
woim^ where their eyes should have been, they 
presented the most depressmg sight I have ever 
witnessed 

Twenty bhnd men, eadi blinded by the pohee, 
knowingly, mtenbonally. My nmetmg with fhe Umd 
lasted for only IS nuiutes as they had to meet ther 
families too during this hour Vnifle leaving the jaiL I 
saw wives and mothers holding the hands of their blold 
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husbands and sons, separated by a jail's iron bars 
There were no embraces 1 saw the wemen crying as if 
they had gone mad and the men horn behmd the bais 
stared bac k sightlessly And presiding over these small 
reunions were the omnipresent policemen in th«i 
starched unifonns Much as I wanted to jihotograph 
each sad moment the jail supenntendent quoting from 
the jail manual prevented me from taking pu turcs 

Long betoic Kapila 
Hingoruu moved the 
habeas corpus petition 
m the Supreme Court 
11 blind undertnals of 
Bhagalpur Central Jail 
had sent petitions to 
the sessions judge at 
Bhagalpur demanding 
legal aid to prosecute 
the policemen who 
had blinded them One 
of the 11 petitions sent to the sessionh judge,on 3ti 
July, with a forwarding letter firom the jhil supennten 
dent, was Nivas liars He wrote “I am a resident of 
Abhiyabazar village at Gopalpur thana m Bhagalpur 
(bstnct of Bihar On 1 f April, 1980,1 was arrested at 2 
pm ui the afternoon and tideen to Naugachia thana 
where daioga Shashi Bhushan Sharma along vnth a few 
constables severely assaulted me 1 hey hammered my 
chesL back and stomach While 1 was taking the 
beating, one policeman thrust a takwa into both my 
eyes My left eye was totally damaged but there was 
some vision left in my nght eye TTien I was sent to 
Naugachia Hospital where my eyes weie bandaged I 
was sent back to the Naugachia thana uliere I was 
detained On 18 Apni, 1980 I was taken to Gopalpur 
thana The Gopalpur OC asked the Naugachia OC 
“Whv lias he lieen blinded’" Fhe Naugachia OC 
replied ‘His badnuashi (wickedness) has been 
brought to an end ' On 19 Apnl, 1980,1 was taken to 
the court and then to the jail 'Tlie Indian Penal Code 
does not empower policemen to blind people Due to 
financial reasems, I cannot lodge a case against the 
policemen Therefore, 1 pray before your honour to 
give me a lawyer Ihe sessions judge and the chief 
judicial magistrate, however, mformed the jail superin¬ 
tendent and the petitioners that legal aid could not be 
provided to the blind undertnals as no such proviuon 
existed ai the cnminal procedure code When this 
move to secure justice for the undertnals also failed, 
Ram Kumar Misra took up the cudgels on their behalf 
and wrote to Kapila Hmgoiani who moved the 
Supreme Court on 10 October 
Ironically, on 6 October the Bhagalpur pohee had 
blmded another nine alleged dacoits Fhey too are now 
m Bhagalpur Central Jail as undertnals They are 
Devng Kata Baljft Smfffi, Patel Sau, Bhola Chow- 
dhury, Saligram Tanti, Pawan Kumar Smgh, Sahgram 
Sau, Chamak Lai Rai alias Lakshmi Rai and Mahesh 
Ravxlas 

These nine accused had, according to the pobce, 
robbed a hotel owiKr and a number of truck-dnvers at 
Rsgon m the Banka subdivision of Bhagalpur distnct. 
The nme dacoits hgacked q tirude m order to escape, 
but the police caught six of them near Shahkund thana 
m Banka, and the remaining three were arrested at 
Akbamagar, a small toWn near Bhaga^ur Each among 
the nme received the same treatment fliey i»ere first 
blinded with sharp mstruments and then aad was 
poured mto thee eyes On 11 October, they were 
produced m court and remanded to Banka jail On 16 
October, the nme undertrials were transferred to the 
Bhagalpur Central Jhil. 
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They were first 
blinded with 
sharp instru* 
ments and then 
acid was 
poured Into 
their eyes 
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The real 
question is: 
does crime 
require such a 
harsh 
deterrent? 
And are such 
deterrents 
legal? 


I , Until 23 October, police oflicials of Bhagalpur district 
I ' had received no order from the Bihar government to 
I teply to tin; allegation of blinding accused criminals. It 
! IS also not known whether the state government is 
i conducting its own investigations in order to reply to 
the Supreme Court by 1(1 November, as has been 
directed by the chief justice. In official circles, there is 
, not much worry over the Supreme Court's directive. 

, "We are not worried. Such things keep happening in 
! the police force. We shall explain everything at the 
I proper time. We have no skeletons to hide, only the 
I press should refrain from playing it up, ” said one smug 
I police officer of Bliagaipur kotwali. 

I Brahma Dey Prasad, a Bhagalpur advocate who is 
I representing three of the blind accused, said: “That 
j the policemen blinded them is lieyond an iota of doubt." 

' Bui the sy.stern of blinding criminals has its supporters 
j too. Many m Bhagalpur feel that putting out the eyes is 
the only way to check hardened criminals who 
[ frequently escape conviction in a court of law. One 
j rickshaw puller told me, “Only after the police have 
blinded some criminals have the roads liecome safe, 
j Otherwise you wouldn't have dared to come out at this 
1 hour. Your watch and your cash would have been 


robbed at the point of a daajier and if you protested, 
they could have even kill^ you.” 

According to the police, most of the criminals who 
operate in Bhagalpur district are from tlie diara: the 
marshland on the northern bank of the Ganges. 
Bhagalpur is situated on the southern bank. The 
criminals come to Bhagalpur by boat and later escape 
to the diara, which is their hideout, and where the 
pulice do not dare to go even during the day. When the 
Ganges swells during the monsoons, the crime rate in 
Bto^lpur district automatically goes down as the 
criminals find it difficult to cross the river. A number of 
criminals who have been blinded in recent months 
belong to the diara villages. Sudama Mandal, the 
constable-tumed-dacoit who is wanted in connection 
with 33 murder rases has his hideout in the diara. 

A senior police officer of Bhagalpur district accused 
angry crowds of blinding criminals. If so, why hasn't 
the police registered cases against violent villagers for 
taking the law in their hands? There is a consensus in 
the district that policemen are blinding alleged crimin¬ 
als to “teach them a lesson." The real question is: does 
crime require such a harsh deterrent? And are such 
deterrents legal? 
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The Slave Children of Mandsaur 


By Nirmal Milra 


An irivc.sfi^ti- 
tion inio lethal 
dust pollution 
and child 
lahoiir in the 
slate pencil fac¬ 
tories oj Man¬ 
dsaur. Madhya 
Pradesh 




.-i'l Three thousand men, 

I women and children 
j fighting to survive in 
,'i Madhya Pradesh's 
yj sprawling Mandsaur 
I district live with a 
cruel paradox: almost 
all of them will choke 
and die before 
reaching 40 of a dis¬ 
ease doctors say they 
cannot cure. And if 
they don't do this work they will starve. They know 
the price they must pay in return for the only joiis they 
can hope to get in the district's 85 slate pencil factories 
and 3()-odd mines. The price is virtually mass death. 



simply say it is too expensive, and continue killing 
workers. 

For Mandsaur’s slate pencil factory and mine 
workers, all cruelly impoverished villagers who have 
no land and hardly find any agricultural labour, life is a 
short, hard and helpless struggle-against famine, 
poverty, hunger and the ways of munshis (factory 
proprietors). It is a strug^e they have got so used to 
that they do not protest, or even cry for help; it is a 
merciless form of subjugation incre^ble in this age. 
Children at the age of 12 and even less, are forced into 
the fetal work to sustain their dying parents, brothers 
and sisters, only to learn that thev will die soon enough 
t(X)— of the dust, fatigue and inhumanity. The story 
has been repeated, year after year, for five decades 
now. 
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! Slate pencils are made from the mined raw material, 
j plates of shale; the soft stone is cut into smaD pieces 
I with electrically operated saws, a process which emits 
dense clouds of a fine, light dust that the workers 
constantly inhale. The result is silicosis or pneumoco¬ 
niosis, a lung-disease simDar to, but much deadlier than 
TB. It can kill in as little as six weeks of dry cough and 
suffocation. 

'ITie Madhya Pradesh government, far from ignorant 
alwut the truth, has ignored the continuing tragedy. In 
I fact, it has been promoting the trade, with iandieases, 
and aid and adrice to at least one slate pencil 
cooperative. Even when it was publicly declared that 
hundreds of middle-aged men were dying, the govern¬ 
ment action was half-hearted ancMneffective; an order 
was issued to stop work in all factories which had not 
installed dust removing machines. Needless to say, the 
order has gone unlieeded. The work goes on, with no 
sight of the dust-removers; the factory proprietors 


Nobody can tell for certain how many have choked 
to death over the years. Many put the figure at 2,0(X); 
some say even more. Ihe truth is that there are few 
workers who are old enough to have witnessed, and 
know, the full extent of this 50-year-old tragedy. But 
there are indicative examples: in the village of Multan- 
pura, which has 60 per cent of the total number of slate 
pencil factories in Mandsaiu', whose population is 
almost entirely “sustained” by the industry, there is 
hardly any old person; and almost every third woman is 
widowed—a pollution widow ? 

Set (Ml undulating, dusty, greystone tetrain, the 
village of Multaripura lies nine kms from Mandsaur 
town. It has the largest concentration of slate pencil 
factories in the (hstrict, and most of its 2,500 residents 
are hereditary Muslim pencil fectory workers of 
proprietors. 'The village is full of dust, as it is of 
stories—of humiliation, slavery, sickness and deat& 

One meets case after case of tragedy, 
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Why does the Rajdoot continue to be 
India’s largest-selling motorcycle even today? 




BECAUSE 700.000 USERS HAVE 
EXPEMENCED rrS UNMATCHED ECONOMY, 
SAFETY AND T1K)UBI£41«E PERimilANCE 
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Mti^ IQan’$ father Allah Noor ilieti workiiiK in a 
pehcS fKtory, four years ago. Munna now supports his 
45'year-old mother. Thirty-year-old Chittu Bagariya is 
very weak and cannot bmthe properly. His mother 
and father, both of whom worked in pend! factories, 
have died, ‘The nmshis have been ignoring me for the 
last two or three months. I am also not being allowed 
to work," he said, looking pale and downcast. Mohab- 
bat Ali was 34 when he died five years ago. His widow 
and children live with his parents. Two brothers 
Mangilaiji, and Daluranqi, both cutters, died at 4.5 and 
40 resp^ively. And so on, endlessly. 

Every afternoon Abdul Karim (20) has to make the 
four-hour bus journey to Indore for a streptomycin 
iiqection that te knows wiH not cure h^. "1 started 
work at the age of ten. My father was alive then. He 
used to sharpen pencils. After working for eight years, 
he got the dry cough, and started breathing heavily. He 
was 50 when he died, five months back. 1 was Hie only 
breadwinner left. Now I too am sick. My mother is 50 
and has never worked before, but now she is rounding 
off pencil edges because I will never work any more." 

In Mandsaur’s district hospital, "silicosis" complaints 
are treated with special care, and a separate register is 
•being maintained for them. A committee of doctors 
headed by the hospital’s civil surgeon, Dr J.N. Narolia, 
has completed a study of 600 cases since the beginning 
of this year, and a report of its findings has been sent 
to Parliament. The verdict was clear: there can be no 
cure for silicosis. The hospital continues to admit 
patients with silicosis, of course, but all it can do is 
record the behaviour of the disease. 

“There can be no medical solution for this problem, 
unless the dust particles are prevented from entering 
the lungs," said Dr Narolia. “I have been to the 
^ctories with the labour minister and seen things for 
^yself," he said. Dr Narolia explained how and why 
, silicosis was so dangerous: silicon dust, he said, is very 
light and flies about, unlike, say, coal dust in a coalmine 
which is heavier and fails to the ground, lire silicon 


dust rises and enters the lungs, forming silica patched 
This reduced the elastkaty of tite lungs, causing 
fibroris. As a result the vital cap^y of the lungs, that, 
is the oxygen exchange rate, is reduced, since the 
surface area which absorbs oxygen is less due to the 
silica patches. ITie patient does not get oxygen, and 
develops symptom of chest diseases, like TB. If tire 
patches are large enough (these can be clearly seen in 
a chest X-ray) the person suffocates to death. The oidy 
treatment possible is not for .silicosis, but to check 
secondary infection-like pneumonia, etc. 

On 8 December, Gopal, son of Atma Ram, was 
admitted in a serious condition to one of the two 
medical wards. His hospital slip read: "8.12.80: milk 
diet. CousJi, speech, fever Dyspnoea off and on—2'/2 
years, more since 4 days. H/0 working in slate pencil 
work firomTO-12 yurs back. On examinaton: pt looks 
iB, Dyspnoea, staring look, Limbus seen, no tremors, 
9.12.80: chest flat Uiateral. Scattered Rhonchni and 
CTep present. BP 110/90 1. Silicosis. 2. PTB 3. 
Thyrtooxicosis." (Illegible portions have been de¬ 
leted). The prescription for the first days said: “Try 
PP4 lacs 9MOO, Cadiphylate IBM. BC-IBQ, Tab- 
Diazene penn IHS." Por 9 December, it said: “GC 
same, et al.” The patient died at 4.40 pm on 9 
December. 

Qasim Khan (35), son of Jumma Khan is on bed 
number nine in another medical ward. He feels a sharp 
pain in the left part of his chest. He cannot sleep if he 
turns to his left on the bed. and usually sleeps 
prostrate. “I cough so much that 1 cannot breathe,” he 
said, pulling up his sleeve to show a right forearm lined 
with swollen veins and perforations made by daily 
injections.^ Qasim went on to tell this reporter his brief 
story, as his wife and child looked on: "1 started work 
from the age of eight, sharpening pencils for eight 
years and then packing for one-and-a-telf years. Then I 
became a cutter. I had no option; there was no other 
work and I had to earn a living. I have now filed a case 
against my employer, Abdul Kazak, owner of Subhash 


Z«ffar Hussain 
(16) was Miter 
tuid vehement: 
“When we 
protest that ttie 
woHk is 

daii^rous, the 
s>-* beat us 
up. If we tell 
the police, (hey 
get bribed and 
go away." 
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Young cutters at 
work in a slate 
pendf factory: 
dying to survive 
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ThtmuasUg 
tretttlie 
workmas 
bcaalsor 
burden, to be 
need and 
abandoned. 
There Is no 
place for 
anyone who 
has worked too 
long--forby 
then he is weak 
and breathless, 
waiting to die 


A chHd labourer 
breakirHi up plates 
o( shale: life cut 
short 


I ShtePen,Jee«aeBqi,Maiidsaiff. unit number 16 of the 
Mirheting Scx^." Even afta* we had spolren to hhn, 
and aot up to leave, Qasiro, convinced that his days are 
numterj^, asked two pitiful questions: 'TeO me, is 
there any cure for this disease? And, when will I get to 
see the report you are going to write?” 

The children of Multanpura are little adults. 
Hardshq) and struggle have made them surprisingly 
mature and farsighted. Idu Khan (17), was working on 
a saw at Abdul Qadir's Hamki Sate Pencil Works, 
when ^ reporter and photographer entered the 
low-oeilinged room in toe guise of cunous tourists (a 
guise that became necessary because it was getting 
hard to watch and talk to tie boys at work without 
provoking the wunshisj. Idu has been working for 
seven years, smce be was ten. Asked if he could do no 
other work, be looked up and wtuspered “Kya kare, 
maiboone haL My fiither works on tte sod, mid I earn 
about Rs 100 a month. Together we feed my mother, 
three brothers and five sisters. I am the eldest" 

Zaffsr Hussain (16), a cutter m tte same factory, is a 
young man with courage. WMe we were inside, Zafiar 
winked at us and signalled that he would be waiting 
outside. Adred about his work, he said he hated it He 
was bitter and vehement “When we protest duit this 

work is dangerous, the s-beat us up. If we tell 

toe pofice, they get bribed ^ go away." 

The slate pendl factories a>^ mmes are spread over 
a vast area covering Mandsaur and Malhal, two tehsils 
of the district which include the villages of Multanpura, 
Pqdia Mmidi, Bahi Parasnath, Kan^ti and Botalgaiq. 
The fectones look like torture diambers of various 
dimensions, many of them poorly ventilated filled with 
toe killer silicon dust. On some walls hang garlanded 
pictures of Hanuman or Krishna and atjeast one 
framed “Om" has the proprietor’s nameplate beneath 
It. Mushm factory owners, of whom there are many, 
show their godliness by giving a holiday on Friday: on 
toe other six they remam cruel expimters. A noisy 
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eiectrk or diesei motor operttea a series of puOiiyu, 
which in turn move a Brie of rapidly rotating stsd lawa, 
fixed to the dust covered ground. The cutter lurmaBy 
a young male, sqjuats on his haundies beaide a heap m 
shale plates, whidi he pida up and runs over toe aawt 
cutting them to the required shape—pendb or rec* 
tangles. The discaided pieces are tossed onto another , 
heap. 

OnB cutter works on eadi saw—of udiidi there are 
usually fivi—and to count toe pieces cut, here are one 
or two extra hands, invariably very young duMren. A 
jet d dust shoots Off toe cut^ e^ of the saw, at a 
point barely 14 inches from toe cutter’s face. Sinoe it is 
fight miough to float about, the dust settles sB over the 
workers’ hands, feet and feces, and enters the cutters' 
ears, noses and mixiths. More than anyone else in toe 
room, th4 cutter continuously swall^ the silioon 
dust, wfaidi coats the inside of his kings and eventually 
blocks his respiratkm. Quite naturally, most of those 
who have died of silicons have been cutters. 

A slate pencil mme is a huge di^ about 20 feet 
deep. Men with picks and shovels d« out smooth, flat 
ineces of shale aiid load them on the heads da row of 
wmnen (young mothers who have teft their little 
ctoldFen to play n the mud out<ade the mine) who dump 
toe stones at one spot to be carried away to the 
factories in trucks tractors. The smallest mine 
could be ten feet by ten feet, and the largest an 
irregular windingtrendi, about 100yards long. Amine 
is usually exhausted m tiiree to four months, depending 
on how large it is, how fest toe digging progresses and 
water content increases. 

Although official records show that there are 85 slate 
pencil factories, many units are not registered under 
toe Factories Act, and operate clandestmely, frmdy 
violating labour laws Oust fike the others, course). 
About 4,000 people work m the slate pendl mines and' 
fectones. Of them about 1,000 are dir^y emdoyed in 
the fectories, bemg paid piece rates, and toe rest, 
about 3,000, do temporary work m the mmes and are 
mdirei^ enqiloyed m the fectories. Indirect employ> 
ment aivolves taking work home; this ought mean 
completing an order from a fectory, say to round oS 
penal edges at sharpen them to pomts (though this has 
now stoiqied), or other such juece-rated work. Among 
the dire^ employed are mostly children—target 
male—between 12 and IS and adults below 35, and tte 
mdirectly and temporanly employed are mostly 
women. 

Mandsaur’s slate pencil fectones and mines are 
roughly grouped under two cooperatives. Adarsh .Slate 
Pendl Products Cooperative Society Umited, (called 
tlm “society” in local parlance) with 44 units, and toe 
Slate Pencil Prodimts Marketn^ Cooperative Sod^ I 
Limited (called “marketing”) with 37 units. Hie latter | 
was superseded by the Madhya Pradesh govemnent . 
two years ago. ^skfes, tom are also a growing I 
number of pnvate units, although official records toow ' 
only 13 private units. 

Units vdiich are grouped under cooperativet are | 
feirly weB-protectod against transport costs, toe 
hazards of finding market and cutting through offidal 
red t^. The cooperative sodetyapi^ for the shale , 
leases which are either approved by the ^strict | 
coOector or the director of geology and miffing, Raqa^. 
of toe state’s natural resources department Leaws 
are sold for one year, or three years, against deposits 
of Rs 500 and Rs 1,500 respectively, and may be 
renewed indefinitffiy at any time of toe year between 
January and December, by paying h^ the initial 
deposit The units dig out the ffiude fiom chosen plots 
on toe leased land, and cut them frst into bkxkt spd 
then pencils, according to required speoScrthiM. To 




put die IlnUlang touches, Uw rounding, some women 
ireeiiagedoRapiece*nitebS8is The pencils are then 
packed ffl bones of SO and marketed or sent off to the 
cooperative offices m Mandsaur>whkh buy them at 
fixed ntes and then sefl them to retailers all over India 


i According to RD Thapbyal, chairman of the 
warkebng Soaet/s board of directors (Mr Thapbyal is 
an officer from the state ndustnes department, 
recently aiqiointed to advise the si;q)er8eded society), 
Mandsuir is tlK only place in India where slate pends 
are produced directly from the mineral raw material, 
shale On other parts of the country, slate pencils are 
made from a cast OT product-mix) Iheutilisationofthe 
raw materials m the ketones is as bw as 20 per cent, 
about 80 per cent of the mineral either goes,to waste 
or IS used as filler material m the ceramic Industry 
Efforts are now on to check whether the shab can 
used m the porcelain industry 


The health hazard m slate penul factories has 
existed, though the problem has grown with mecha¬ 
nisation and electrification Tlie first shale-cutters 
were hand and buBock operated, then came the diesel 
machmes, with the construction of the Chambal dam 
which brought power, electric motors started being 
used to operate the saws, vdiich meant more dust In 
January 1980, the state Assembly passed an amend 
meat to the 1948 Factories Act making it compulsory 
for all slate pend lactones to install dust-removmg 
machmes But, a goveminent which could not care less 
has made httle e&rt to see that this is implemented 

"Twelve umts under both societies have afready said 
that they have'mstalled the machines They have been 
inspected by the labour department,’ claims Mr 
Thapbyal There is as yet no piototype dust lemovmg 
Vadune, but the G Saksena Institute of Srienre and 
Ethnology Indore, after domg a study of the average 
f proportion of dust in factory developed a machine 
Tley should cost anything between Rs 3,000 and Rs 
6,000 i^er being produced on a larger scale Cerum 
smaU scale industries are also taking up the work 
Lately some technioans from the labemr institute 
Bombay came to study the design said Mr Ihaphval 
The sbte pencil industry already gets subsidised 
government aid for some of its schemes but for 
Distal these machines, a special concession will be 
granted, individual umts shall have to bear only ten per 
cent of the cost the r«*st cmnmg from banks (under 
the central mvestment subsidy the units already 
receive a 15 per cent capital subsidy) 


How many of the 12 umts who, according to Mr 
Thqibyal, claimed to have already brou^t m the 
madimes, are telling the truth remams unknown But 
none of the 25-odd factories this reporter visited, m 
Multanpura, Mandsaur town and Botalgunge happened 
to have them Asked why dust-remover*' were not 
being used and a government order was bemg 
violated, an overseer m Khuda Bakshs foctory m 
Multanpura said, "The machines are bemg made in 
Maixisaur by a company called Om They will be 
brought after bemg made " Another common excuse, 
but one diat IS not pubbely aired, is that die machines 
iri too costly In fact, the slate penal mdustry is based 
oT^ brutal assurapbons that human bfe is cheaper 
> #4 dust and die worker’s health is unimportant 
Kunpaied to the owners wealth 
Tte first assumption Is dear even from the anthme 
ic of piece-rates and profits Since the cooperatives 
my their inoduct at a fixed rate, the best way for 
idmdual units to maxmuse profits is by getting its 
oiken to inxiduce more emy day Thus there are 
0 fixed wodong hours, and piece rates are fat below 


even die figures fixed by the Madhya Pradwh 
government m 1978 Wodeen are engaged for a range 
of mrations For digging and kadmg m mines, (hey 
get Rs 3 to 4 per day, cutters get Rs 1 05 to Rs 110 
per pefr (onepett equals 25 boxes, and one box has 50 
pencils), shaipehers get SO to 55 paise per peti 
(sharpening has now bwn stopped for lack of market 
demand), and for roundmg edges, the rate is one rupee 
per 1,000 pieces, compared to this the 1978 oflicial 
rate for cutters was Rs2perpefrt 

How much the factory owners profit is evident from 
a few figures to produce one pen of penals the 
owners have to pay their workers loughly Rs (10 and 
then bear eiqienses hke the cost of packaging, 
transport and temporary imne labour But the 
wholesale pnee of one peti of blunt white pent ils is RS 
22 50 (accordmg to Adaishs rate chart) vdiich is 
much more than the total cost of prcxiuction h 
1979-80 Adarsh s gross sales were about Rs 16 lakhs 
(for 90,000 pete) and, according to Mr Fhaphya the 
Marketmg Society s gross sales are about Rs one crore 
per year Of the profits that percolate to the munsfos 
not even a paisa is spent on compensatmg dead or 
disabled factory workers providmg medical attentimi 
and unprovmg their factories dusty interiors In fact 
the sxk are brutally kicked out of their jobs so that 
they may die m Oieir huts 

The munihis treat the workers like beasts of 
burden to be used and abandoned (here is no place 
for anyone ■wdio has worked too long m a dusty 
factoryfforbvthen he is weak and breathless waitmg 
to die Only young teenagers healthy boys and guls as 
yet unaffected by any disease, catch the munsfas 
eyes ’They .are forced to replace their parents on the 
job To the workers this fate is inescapable they have 
no other option but to survive on piece-rates Atpicul 
tore provides only occasional res^te and even so is 
hardly eier paymg Work on opium cultivations (Man¬ 
dsaur IS a flounshmg opium centre) brmgs Rs 2 to 4 per 
day and, on the wheat fields about the same amount 

Worse, this year there was a drought baid 45 year- 
old Dalu Ram of Multanpura whose 18-year-oId son 
Kanhaiya works as a cutter, " Last year dunna was 
grown, with good results 1 his year we grew wheat 
but there was no rainfall Wells which can water ten 
bighas did not give water for even one fagfra 
Viqpavee)! (Atal Behan) had pleaded foi tins area to be 
declared drought-affected, but this was not done How 
can anything change if people are not made to know 
whatishapperunghere’’ ' Fliis year the wdiole village of 
Multa^ura is engaged m factory work 1 he people are 
slaves of the mmshis because they own their only 
means of sustenance Yeh to majboone ki kam bai,'’ 
said a surpnsmi^y mature Kanhaiya Ram ’The whole 
village IS dying fimshed Stdl, we have to work Who 
will give us money’" Not one young boy or girl, nvm or 
woman in any of the factories, this reporter and 
photographer visited gave the impression of eiyoyuig 
hisorher work or of having come into It wiBmgly And 
rarely can they frjee themselves from the clutches of 
such an existence 

Talk of unions is nonsensical to Daiu Ram of 
Multanpura. ‘When the big seth come to beat us up 
who will save us’’ To form a union Dalu Ram says is to 
deliberately provoke the munsfri Even those who 
profess to be slate penal workers' leaders—townsfolk 
who cannot understand the torture and huthiliabon a 
worker is suhiected to—have fatted to inspire anv 
confidence The first of them was Radheysham Pandit 
and then came B.K Patd of the Congress (1) Said 
Dalu Ram "They bring out ^phtets, thinking it wiU 
help Far frenn helping us, tiw pamtdilets are teflmg 




A child of Man¬ 
dsaur s slate pen- 
(dl industry 
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The slate pen¬ 
cil industry is 
based on two 
brutal assump¬ 
tions: that hu¬ 
man life is 
cheaper than 
dust; and the 
worker's 
health is unim¬ 
portant com¬ 
pared to the 
owner's wealth 


ties. One,for instance,said that we earn Rs 25 perdQr!” 

And what have all the governments done to prevent 
child labour and dustpoisoning? In Jijlovember 1980 the 
labour office conducted a cli^ labour survey in the 
district's pencil factories to detect Sli children between 
12 and 15. Said H.R. Dwivedi, labour officer, Man- 
d.saur, “Hurty children were found to be in this age 
group, among whom e#l are below 12 and the rest 
between 12 and 15." If that is correct how does tlw 
government explain the hict that almost every worker 
in the ](>-2() age group has been workit^ for the last six 
or seven years? As for the official ban on work without 
dust-cleaners, it is now a joke. 

Asked why people were forced to work in slate 
pencil factories, the additional district magistrate B.L. 
Bhatt replied, "I'he mobility of indi^nous Mohamme¬ 
dan labour is less. For example, in the bidi-making 
industry, the workers do not want to leave home.” It 
did not occur to Bhatt that without money, food and 
any way of finding work to sunxiit his dying family, a 
worker cannot leave home. As for the inhuman 
treatment of labourers, the AUM brushed off the 
question: “Those whom you call labourers in most 
cases. I am tellmg you what I have seen. They are 
actually distant relatives of the owners. This is 
common among the Mohammedans.” 

Does Mr Bhatt assume that “distant relatives” 


should be made slaves, even his assertion is correct? 
In any case, it was surpnsing to hear differences being 
made on account of religion. Mandsaur is a classic m 
rich Muslims and Hindus shamelessly exploiting pooi; 
Musliitis and Hindus. 

A most unforgivable fact of life in Mandsaur is the^ 
lepi and bureaucratic delay in meeting compensation 
claims. Wwkers or their families can apply for 
compensations under the 1924 Wotlcmen's Compensa¬ 
tion Rules, either directly to the compensation com¬ 
missioner, Mrs Laxmi Jain, or throu{d> advocates, 
before the labour court, in Ratlam. The court comes 
once a week to Mandsaur, and sits every Tuesday in 
the Mandsaur coUectorate building. There are present¬ 
ly 58 ca^es pending (25 relating to death, the rest 
involving disablement). How long it will take to decide 
them, and pay the claimants off, is anybody's guess. "It 
is true 4le process is kmg-drawn. We are trying, but 
we c^ut do anything effecuve because of 'proce¬ 
dure'. Also, the advocates of the workers themselves 
delay cases," said H.R. Dwivedi. Naturally, the 
bureaucTdt has always someone else or something else 
to blame. 

The story is one of continued suffenng; of enslaved 
children facing certam death from sihcosis. It is a 
story about c^dren that will never be told to those 
children all over die country who are learning their first 
ahdiabets with slate pencks. 




Id: Day of Death 

By MJ. Akbar 


A report on the 
ghastly riots in 
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that shook the 
government 
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After a long month of 
daylong fosting, during 
sHiich not a morsel of 
food nor a drop of 
water may pass the 
gullet between first 
light and sunset, Mus¬ 
lims pther on their 
rooftops to search for 
that thin ^ver of gold 
which will appear for 
ten minutes or so on 


the western sky as the sun melts into the horizon 


below it. This is tlie new moon which will announce the 


end of the month of Ramzan, and the beginning of the 
most joyous day in the Muslim calendar, the day of Id. 
This IS the day which Muslims await: new clothes are 
made, presents are distributed, the sweet sewai is 
offered as a sign of fiiendship. The hi^ point of Id is 
the namaz, to which Muslims go early m the morning, 
dressed in their new clothes, perhaps with a little attar 
in their ear. Apart from the adult women, everyone 
else goes to the Id prayers—including ail ti» diildren, 
both boys and girls. The namaz is a cetebration of 
God's goodness, and a reaffirmation of brotherhood, a 
concept which finds expression in the gesture 
has become synonymous with Id: the embrace. 

More than S0,0(X) Muslims pthered at the Idgah 
(the name means where Id prayers are he|d) of 
Moradabad. Sixty per cent of this city of five lakhs is 
Muslim and Id obviously is (»k of the major celebra¬ 
tions of the town. Buntings with Id Mubaak written cm 


them flutter from shops; painted advertisements on I 
walls encourage you to smoke Bin 788 in the first line, I 
and wish you happiness on Id in the last. The Idgah is a 
largish open field, walled on the sides, with one ' 
entrance leading to the main road. At one comer of the | 
Idgah, near the main road, is a small mosque called Ek i 
R^t Wali Maryid, because it had been constructed j 
decades ago in one mght. As usual the Muslims came | 
for their prayers, bedecked m their new clothes, and I 
brought all theii' children along. (The desperate ' 
theorists, who are searching hard for a deepseated. ' 
widespread Muslim conspiracy against the police, | 
might like to ponder over this point: would Muslim*-' 
who came to fight bring their smaU, innocent children I 
along with them to get massacred?) And, as usual, the i 
crowd spilled over from the Idgah onto the main road, | 
on whkh the namazis spread pieces of cloth and formed ^ 
the traditional rows for the prayers. . 

Just opposite tlie Idgah, across the main road, are 
shops owned by Pi^abi Hindus, and nearby is a', 
Puryabi colony. Various organisations had set up j: 
shamianas near these shops to offer Muslims Id 
greetings after the prayers. At every such gatherii^ in I 
the country, the focal administration posts policeRiei*' 
to ensure that nothing untoward happens. Some of t'lc 
force was posted at the shamiana; other policenien 
were on the main road at the point where the ■ 
congregation mdiich had spilled over onto the roads, 
finally ended. , 

The amaz is divided into three clear sections, First I 
come the genuflections, which take a couple of i^utei j 
during the Id prayers, llien the congregatfon sits and j 













hears the Imam redte passages from the Quran: Uiis is 
the khtttba, and takes about five minutes. The whole 
congregation then raises its hands in dua. which lasts a 
minute or two, and the namaz is over. It was during 
the khatba that a pig wandered into the namaz. 

^ First question: did the pig actually wander into the 
^amaz? We met eyewitnesses, including one who was 
not a Muslim who confirm that it did. The dispute 
between the people praying and the policemen arose 
when the Muslims asked the policemen how the pig 
had wandered ki despite the presence of the police. 
After all, prayers are being held at that Idgah for 
generations, and the Harjjan colony which is nearby 
has also existed for as long as anyone cares to- 
remember: so how come a pig, which is considered by 
Muslims to be an unclean animal which ^uld com¬ 
pletely destroy tlie sanctity of the prayer,’jhas never 
distuibed the namaz before, and chose to jo so this 
year—despite a police force being right ffere? 

The policemen told the Muslims that it waf not their 
job to prevent pigs from disturbing the namaz. 
Therefore, question number two. Was it the police¬ 
man’s job to stop the pig or not? On the face of it, it 
would seem a silly reason for such havoc, but only 
those who have no idea about Muslim sentiment would 
expect Muslims not to get agitated if a pig disturbed 
tteir prayers—particularly if they thought that the 
police had deliberately sent the animal. A friend of mine 
who is in politics, whose integrity I trust and whose 
s^larism I have faith in, commented, “How can I 
give a statement asking the police to stop pigs from 
disturbing a namaz? Is that their job?” The only reply 
to that 1 can give is: supposing a bunch of communal 
Muslims took a cow in front of a temple while a huge 
crowd had gathered for prayers and started to 
^ ^lighter it, would it be the job of the police to stop 
^i^feir stupidity or not? A pig in a namaz is just as 
provocative, and every achninistration in the districts of 
Uttar Pradesh knows it. It is not a question of reason 
w rationale: this is simply how a community feels. 

This ahercation took place where the congregation 
was tai^ng off; and then suddenly everything began 
happening very quicldy. Within the five minutes that it 
takes to read the khatba and complete the dua, the 
police had opened fire! The dua was not complete 
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before began the deathly whine of bullets speeding 
through or into the massed namazis. One person, who 
was at the prayer, descrfiied it thus: “During the 
khutba 1 heard a noise from the back. Peoi^e started 
standing up and seeing what had happened. Hien Aey 
sat down again. But before the dua was over, the noise 
of the quarrel became very kmd, and before anyone 
coi^ really react we heard the sound of bullets." 

Ine Imam who was at the micro{riione saying the 
dua stopped, and began appealing to the pt&e to stop 
this madness of firing into a trong of namazis. Nobody 
listened. The local Congress(l) MLA Hafiz Mohammad 
Siddique, who was there, also appealed over and over 
again to the police-but they had ^ne berserk. A 
stampede had begun, and cries of pain filled the air as 
terrified children came under the feet of a fleeing 
crowd, as a bewildered people began getting lut by 
buUets. 

The police are now p- 

telling many lies to 
cover up their criminal 
assault on a defence¬ 
less congregation, and 
these lies ^1 to pieces 
under scrutiny. The 
first lie they tried to 
• circulate was that they 
were fired upon by a 
Muslim, and that 
armed Muslims were 
sitting at the prayers waiting to create trouble. Hie 
police killed many, many that day: did they recaver any 
arms from anyone in that congregation? The police 
say. very jcorrectly that an SSP of theirs was ii^ured, 
and claim that five constables died wd four are 
nussing. True, the SSP was injured at the Idgah, but 
did any of the constables die at the Idgah? Or did they 
die much later, wljen an infuriated mob of Muslims 
decided to take revenge by attacking the police chowld 
at Galshahid? The i»lice also tried to create the 
impression that Muslims began brickbatting first and 
then, the police opened fire. Another lie. The police 
opened fire with^ less than five minutes cd the 
altercation: the brickbatting came later. Mter the 
stampede had started outside the Idgah, Muslim youth 
who saw how the police were behaving loosened the 
top layer of bricks frcrni one of the w^s surrounding 
the Idgah and started hurling them at the polke. The 
real tnith is that if the pc^ce, whatever the provoca¬ 
tion, had simply waited another two minutes or so for 
the namaz to end, and people to get up, toe carnage 
would never have taken place. But toe police acted 
with communal fiiry. 

D. P. Sin^an elderly government official who had 
come to wish toe namazis Id Mubarak, was sitting at 
the shamiana which had been put up by the munic^- 
ity, was hit by one of the brickbats and later toed. And 
even as the violence became a confrontation, 
thousands of Muslims began fleeing through whichever 
way they could. The fact that the Idgah was vtralled 
became a major disadvantage. There are some Musto 
houses adjacent to one wall; from these windows 
women hurriedly threw down ladders ami duidren 
were pulled up to the windows and brought to safety. 
Many rushed through the one exit which seemed safe, 
the mosqiie: but tl» pofice later actually entered the 
mosque and fired ri^t on the courtyard of the mosque 
according to eyewitnesses. Naseem Ahmed re- 
cornits ^t he hehied pick up 24 bodies from toe 
compound ul the mosque, including 13 children. 

The poUee creMedhavoc Many Muslims who were 
killed cannot toBMd; toe po^ have no'reoord' of 
toe bodies. 'To give just one examide; Safim Moham- 


Comniiinalishs, 
of whom there 
is no shortage 
in our country, 
come to the 
fore to take 
over the 
temporary 
leadership of 
enraged miiids 



Quardlng the 
peace in 
curfew-bound 
Moradabad 


The policemen 
told the 
Muslims that it 
was not their 
job to prevent 
pigsfoom 
disturbing the 
namaz 








Above rtflin, the 
blood-splatteFed 
body of a not vic¬ 
tim and above, the 
remains of looted 
shops 


The police 
created havoc. 
Many Muslims 
who were 
killed cannot 
be traced: the 
police have no 
“record” of the 
bodies 
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mad was 25 years old, and he had been married to the 
^oung Naeema just five months ago. He was a worker, 
who pohshed brass m one the fiKtones which have 
made Moradabad famous all over the world. He went 
to the Idgah, which is hardly five mmutes away from 
his house, to pray he never returned. A fnend of his 
who was sittmg nearby, saw a bullet hit the side of 
Salon's face, and Salim fell dead. This friend went to 
I the fallen Sabm, removed the only thuig of value he 
had, a wnstwatch, and brought it back for tte family. 
(We saw the watch when we met the family, it was a 
poor man’s waidv—a brand called SIWA; it had been 
given to Salim as a weddmg present by wife's famdy.) 
Today Salim’s body cannot be traced. His frmily asked 
for it, but the poke say they cknnot find a Sahm among 
the dead 

It was after ten o’clock that an outraged mob of 
Mushms attacked the Galshahid poke chovia, m 
violent reaction. As one Mushm put it, “What did you 
expect the Muslims to do after having seen tku* 
children kiOed on Id? Throw flowers at policemen?’’ It 
was during this attack that pokemen were killed by 
the mob, die chowki was burnt and two nfles stolen. 

But It IS this attack by the Mushms, more than 
anythitig else, which proves that the violence on that 
day was not at all communal m nature. On way to the 
Galshahid pohce post, the mob could have attacked 
many Hmdu houses, shops kid factones; they did not. 

<» froof of flio Ekk Raat Wah Masjid, n^t m the 
heart of the violence, is, for mstance, tte New Kumar 
frurtory for brasswork. This is absolutely withm the 
densely populated Muskn Idgah mohaSah, and if 
Mushms wanted to ransack it, ncfoody could have 
stopped them from domg so When we visited this 
place on 15 August, Hmdu workers were still hvmg on 
the premises of the foctory and the factory was Sbll 
safe. We met Dharam Singh, who was still staying 
there, and he assured us that there had been no 
trouble so far. 

If the mob which could reach a pohce outpost had 
wanted, it could have attacked the Puinabi Hindu 
colony just across the road from the Idgah; or it could 
have r^ed the large harhan colony which is barely a 
couple of hundred yaifis away from the Mushm 
locahties. But theie was no attack on non-Mushms, the 
only target was tim uniform—of the UP poke, of the 
hated PAC, which, tune and again, has given evidence 
of its notoriety. It cannot be repeated c^en enough 
that there was no communal not m Moradabad. There 
was no RSS involved; and despite all the eftorts of the 
pohce to call this Mushm League or Khaqsar instigated 
not, they have nut succeed^ m convmdng too many 
pei^e. It was simply a case of the force meant to 
pieserve law arid order becoming thorou^y irres¬ 
ponsible. As Shatnsul Islam, general secretary of the 
aty Congressfl) commented, “There was no govern¬ 
ment.” Mrs Indita Gandhi herself admitted ttet the 
admmistration was m a bad shape. She went on to 
blame the Janata and the Ldt Dal ^vemments for this, 
but this is hardly the pomt. Siinilaiiy, the opposition is 
blaming the CongresaQl’s use of the pohce tti help 
them politically fk the extraordinary arrogance of the 
police; but the argument is less impixrtant than the frict 
that we seem to be reaching a stage ndi«e the 
pdicemen are becoming a iawuoto then^ves, a force 
of petty dictators. Tim sheer contempt which the 
Mmadabad police, for mstance, was showing for the 
local Con^ssd) MLA was revmiling. Who will dare 
police the police? The distr^ magistrate and the police 
kficer in charge oo Id diy have been ttfihsferred 
promptly, but are such transfers any real aolutton? 

On the 14th and 15th, the poGce are alleged to have 
made efforts to give the ^turbances a communal 


cdour, to shift attention from their misdeeds. The 
atmosphere in tlie aty was volatfie enou(^. The 
Muslims were bvid with anger, and anger is fertile 
breeding grmind for vurience. There is tensicm, there 
IS fear, myths and impressions that have been buned in 
the subconscious begin to dance before one's eyed; and , 
even yesterday's frmnd becomes suspect because he'* 
was bm with a certam name. Communahsts, of whom 
there is no shortage m our country.come to the fore to 
take over temporary leadership of enra^d minds 
Rumour is long. Creating communal troubte is not too 
difficuh m such an atmosphere. The encouragmg thing 
IS that by and large, both commumties showed 
commendable restramt, given what could have hap¬ 
pened. 

Worse, the pohce 
were usmg “respect¬ 
able” media (o trans¬ 
fer the lies to the rest 
of tile country And 
unfortunately, a few 
joumabsts Oust a few; 
the majority, by far, 
were atove reproach) 
were willmg to play 
games There was, 

^ mstance. the ban¬ 
ner headline in one unportant national English paper 
which said that four BSP jawans had been killed, 
obviously by Muslims. The Bbl itself had not given 
this story: and to its eternal aedit, the local BSF not 
merely immediately denied the story, but todc a 
special press party to show that no one on its force had 
been tnjured m any way. This story came from, one 
presumes, the pohce, udess the correspondent literal¬ 
ly made it up. 

Well, there was one story which was hterally madfe 
up. A report appeared, agam from a joumahst who 
claimed to be sittmg m Moradabad, that 500 armed 
Muslims had come from Saznbhal and attacked the 
police headquarters It so happened that we were at 
Moradabad on the 15th, the day on which this attack 
was said to have taken place, and everyone could see 
that nothing had happened to the kotwali There had 
been absolutely no correspondent, filing a story from * 
Moradabad, who reported this attack Sunilarty, the i 
poke have been trymg to give the unpressum that 
there havelieen a great number of Hindu victims too, I 
so that the imjiression may be created that this was a , 
communal not—but that agam is suigily not true 
Almost all the victuns are Muslims, wdio died or were 
ityured during that temble incident at the Idgah. 

There is a saying m westem UP that the people here | 
“han^ ke andlien ham” (have been bimded by 
greenness). This is rich and fertifo agricultural country, ! 
quite different from the uncertam colours of central UP i 
or the drat of eastern UP. TIus is, comparatively, a 
rah area; well imgated, and the people have the ' 
confidence that comes from ftiD stranachs. There are I 
large populations of Muslims who have been tradi¬ 
tionally (^tically articulate, and whose support means 
the difference between victory and defeat for a po&tical | 
party. 

Guna, are hardly an unknown ccnnmodity. The guii IS 
a status symbol, a weapon of defence aga:^ rdbbfiry, 
and a symbol of power among both Hmdra and 
Muslims. When guns are availabfe, they also tend to 
ccane out easily. This is i^t makes a ccanm^ 
disturbance in westem UP so much more potentially i 
murderous than anywhere else, A Hindu-Muslim i 
conflagration here is dangerous in the extn^. And 
there are enough vested interests on all sides sdio 
stand to gain by it—the Muslim League tar kmtanee 









fMch. despite h& strident provocaticms has not been 
aWe to make sufficient h^way, poetically, among 
Muslims. Conversely, the RSS or the EJP, stands to 
gain if the Hindu vote consolidates along communal 
rather than political lines. 

A The vultures that mhalMt every community are only 
Ijhrsiting for an incident like the one that happened at 
'Moradabad to take place. This will be their source of 
sustenance fO' a tong Tone and distance destroy 
the truth of any event: endiellishments will make the 
Moradabad clash into a weapon for all kinds of 
motivated forces. A communal incident is like a 
self-sustaining bomb made of plastidne; the bomb can 
be moulded into whichever shape you want, and it win 
pmve equally deadly wherever it is placed. Organisa¬ 
tions like the Jamaat e-lslami have been, provided 
enough ammunition by the police in Mor^bad to 
incite Muslims. The PAC, which in the past h|^ already 
been condmned by enquiry comissums w parti¬ 
sanship, now has given Mus^ one more vfry good 
reason to distrust it 

It IS easy to get de¬ 
pressed about Mora¬ 
dabad. “But hidden 
behind the filth of the 
violence lie cerUun 
equally important 
truths about both the 
poeple of India and our 
institutions which 
more than restore tlw 
balance. Tlie quiet but 
splendid jo^ done by 
the BSF and the Army in restoring the confidence of 
the fear-striken people for uistance. In riot after riot 
, (and I have covered too many of them in recent times) 

' has seen the people wait for the Army or the BSF 
rescue tiiem, not only from their enemies anumg tiie 
civilians but also their enemies among the police. 

But how often can you brmg out the Army to do the 
job which jthe police should be doing? The immediate 
aftermath of the Moradabad riots was Muslim anger in 
a dozen towns; this was only to be expected—you 
cannot hope that Muslims will sit and watch calmly 
hundreds of nmads being killed. No, they will 
demonstrate, and ask the gm^iument to punish, the 
guilty. But there is always more than simply this. 
Where Muslims are oaicenied. Ihstory Pakistan: the 
myth that has roots it tiie subconscious, myth of the 
sword-wielding Mussulman, which at times even sends 
a quiver of doubt mto the sanest non-Muslim and he 
aaks himself the question, are the Muslims basically an 
unrealiable. emotional, anti-national community? Why 
do they keep fighting all the time? The cry of the 
nanority must abrays compete against the cacophny erf 
vested interests which want to either suppress it or 
exfdoit it: and when myriad cries fill the air it is very 
difficult to sort out the truth from the oxifusion. 



Indian society is a congbmeration of a lot of volatile 
groiq» competi^ for the diminishing rewards of a 
stagnant or shrinking economy. At certain periods, 
tensidns which are dmmant beonne dominant, lifting 
fires in hundreds of places. Not aU tiie cities dosed by 
cuAw today are victims of communalism. But com- 
JmpaliBm remains perhaps the most serious threat to 
„.Viexistence and mtegrity. There ate enough people 
botlli Hindus and Musbns, who ue anti-natimial. who 
would fike to see the tremendoue experiment called 
India, born out of the ftuth of a saint called Mahatma 
'>aniU de^ti^ .The moat heartening thing I found 
' bout Moradabad was that, despite the intense pro- 
ocatkm, Hindus and MusSms of the city were not 
' pitting hate at each other. Mem thm 60 per cent ctf 
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the dtv is Musiini, and Muslims are angry; and 
Muslims have enou^ communaiiats within thm vdio 
would like to provoke the community to convert this 
into a Hindu-Muslim war. But that did not happen It 
could have happened so very easily. Particularly when 
all kinds of tumours, induding ones wiuch said that 
mosques had been burnt, were being spread, on the 
14th and the 15th. 

Muslims of India have many enemies, quite a few of 
which actually publicly rejoice in the fact of their enmity 
towards this community. But perhaps, their greatest 
enemy sits among themselves. This enemy is, by and 
large kept in cheek by the community itseft. He is not 
supported during elections; he is not given too much 
sodal respect. But that enemy is there, waiting for the 
ay virhen the Muslims of a village, of a efty, of a district, 
ck a state, of tiie country, will rqect thefr secuto 
leadership and turn to him. He is waitit^ and dreaming 
for that day. I saw this enemy lurking in one mohaM 
of Moradabad. He was a resident of ^t ittohiBab. We 
went in to talk to the Muslims about what happened, 
and they began narrating their expetiencea, itowfaig 
us the wounds on the bodies of thdr children, and on 
tile hearts of the adults. Thai this man waOced m. He 
waa largp, bloated. His pyjama stopped above the 
ankle. lbs tiun regulation moustache diW a black line 
above the upperl^. He has amaB eyes that started 
keenly at us: were they wondering why we 'do 
goodm’ had come? Did our presence reduce one 
weapon in Ms arsenal? He lat there quietly, waiting. 
Bstoiing; watching- Waitkig (o be recognised by us as 
the leader. Every muscle on Ms face, every dan fron 
Ms eyes, said: “My time has come.” 

He was tile local leader of the Jsmaat-e Miami. 


Ttw rums o( hats: 
the havoc 
In front ol 
Moradabad police 
station 





How 60,000 Calcutta School 
Children were Given Illegal 
Cholera Vaccinations 


By Vimal Balasubrahmanyan 


A shattering 
expose of how 
an untried 
cholera vac¬ 
cine was ex¬ 
perimented on 
Calcutta's slum 
children 


Whether or 
not the vaccine 
caused death 
or adverse 
effects, the 
main point is 
that the 
procedure for 
its trial was 
unethical and 
callous 



Lakshmi Sengupta, a 
teacher in Kisbore 
Vidyapith, in the Be- 
liai^ata suburb of Cal¬ 
cutta, recalls the day 
in February 1975 
when the vaccinators 
arrived. "Every year 
the Calcutta Corpora- 
(km people us^ to 
borne and give cholera 
■vaccination. We 
thought it was the usual routine. They never 'said they 
were not from the Corporation. Ihey did not say they 
were trying out a new vaedne. We had no inkling until 
three years later the Sarma Sarkar Commission called 
our headmistress to give etidence. We were stunned." 

Nakul Chandra Deb Nath of the same school says: 
“The vaccinators gave each child a white tablet to take 
‘if there’s any problem’. Since they spoke of a possible 
problem I asked how they could be contacted. ‘Oh, that 
won't be necessary', they said. ” 

In 1975-76 an unsuspecting 6().0<X1 schnol children 
from the slums of Calcutta’s Beliaghata area were 
given a new untried cholera vaccine by the Calcutta 
Cholera Research Centre (CRC, now called the 
National Institute of Cholera and Enteric Diseases), a 
wing of the Indian Council of Medical Research 
(ICMR). The children were (among the two lakh people 
in the cholera-endemic area who took the vaccine not 
knowing that they were participating in an experiment. 
A year earlier (in 1974) the CRC carried out a trial of a 
long-acting sulfa drug called Fanasil on at least 109 
residents ot Beliaghata to study its efficacy in prevent¬ 
ing cholera in carriers. The drug was supplied by the 
World Health Organisation in India which imported it 
illegally, without the permission of the drug controller 
of India. None of the 109 persons was told that it was 
an experiment. 

All this is in flagrant disregard of the Helsinki 
declaration which was drawn up after the horrors 
perpetrated by Nazi doctors on "human guinea-pigs” 
came to light. India is a party to the declaration and the 
IMA's booklet on mescal ethics lists some of its 
norms. First, every clinical research project should be 
preceded by a careful assessment of inherent risks, in 
comparison to forseeable benefits. Second, the nature, 
purpose and risk of clmkai research must be explained 
to the subject by the doctor. And third, clinical 
research on a human being cannot be undertaken 
without his free consent after he has been informed. If 
he is legally incompetent, the consent of the legal 
guardian should be procured 
The first opposition to the programme came from 
doctors themselves. A group of CRC scientists Voiced 
their opposition and craicem to the CRC director. Dr 


.S.C. Pal, at a saentific meeting in early 1974 when the 
Fanasil trial was first discussed. Thereafter, no more 
scientific meetings were called. The trial was planned 
in great secrect. One of the dissenting scientists 
whose name appears as an author in the scientific 
paper published after the trial says that all he did was 
to examine stool samples for cholera virus. 'Phis is 
suiiielliing that scientists at CRC do throughout the 
year. Information about where the sttwls came from 
and what it was all about was withheld. 

I'he same thing happened in the vaccine trial, lire 
dissenting scientists formed an association in 1975 that 
appealed fruitles.sly to the CRC management, the 
ICMK, the then union health minister. Raj Narain, and 
also the West Bengal health minister. Nani Bhat- 
tacharya. In 1978 the Sarma Sarkar Commission (set 
up to investigate Emergency excesses in West Bengal) 
was apprrwched and the matter was considered 
sufficiently important to be taken up as the first case.. 

Once the hearings got going, the CRC movecr^ 
court before too many sketetons could be discovered',! 
its cupboards and got the probe stopped on a technical 
plea. The assistant director. Dr A.K. Ghosh, was 
dismissed in 1979. Working conditions were made so 
intolerable for four others that they quit last year. 
Having quit they are at last able to raise the issue in 
public. The CRC director. S.C. Pal, and the 
dissenting scientists both cite is^ndfic piiblicatioie 
and documents to prove their conflicting claims; 
Fanasil is not dangerousfis harmful; the new cholert 
vaccine is harmless/could be harmful. But that is hardly 
the pdnt. 

Mr S. Mukhetjee. West Bengal government health 
inspector, who was a supervisor in the vaccine trial 
prefect, told the Sarma Sarkar Commission that Biere 
were instructions from CRC that the people should not 
be told that it was a new vaccine. The name of the 
CRC was erased from the vehicles which visited the 
area and the vaccinators were told to say specifically 
that they were from the government of India. He also 
said that one person known to him had died. Dr G.C. 
Dasj, health officer, Calcutta Corporation, said that he 
withdrew his staff from the specific area where the 
trials were being carried out sAer he had received a 
note from the state health department that a new type 
of cholera vaccine would be t^ by the ICMR and ^ 
CRC. 

G.C. Saba, a teacher of Bdiia^ta Santi SaiHi||| 
Vidyayatan, told the comnussion: "If we l»d bta^ 
aware that the vaedne was new and that it was a trial 
experiment, we would not have allowed our students 
to be vaccinated." Dr S.S. Shoteskar, d^ cmttipfler 
of the union government, told the commission that no 
licence had t^n issued to the CRC <»: the ICMR far 
the import of Fanasil for the 1974 trial. No instihifa^aot 
even the WHO could import it without a Jicened I 












tM cnntroller. 

When I raised this point with Dr Pal he said that 
WHO supplied the drug and it was not his concern to 
verify whether the drug controller's permission had 
been souj^t. "The ICMR drew up the project and 1 
Scarried it out.” This suggests that if a drug is placed in 
' *^1116 hands of the ICMR or the CRC, they have full 
authority to go ahead with human trials. This fact 
alone raises horrendous possibilities. When asked why 
peoi^e were nqt told what they were being adminis¬ 
ter^. Dr Pal countered; "Does the doctor tell you 
what is in the mixture?" WeD, he certainly ought to. 
even without being asked if he is giving something new 
for the purpose of an experiment. 

There is no published scientific evidence that the 
combination aluminium phosphate plus cholera vaccine 
(used in the 1975 trial) is effective and harmless. Dr 
A.B. Choudhury. director. School of Tropical Medi¬ 
cine. Calcutta, told the Sarma Sarkar Commission that 
the oimbination could induce polio-myelitis. When Dr 
Balasubramanian, director of the Central Research 
InsUtute, Kasauli, told the commission that the vaccine 
lm(| been tried on mice, he was referring to the routine 
teist done for every batch of vaccine manufactured at 
Kasauli. It was no proof of scientific backing. 

'Die scientific advisory committee (SAC) of the CRC 
recommended the trial of aluminium hydroxide plus 
cholera vaccine, a combination that is in use in some 
countries add its efficacy and harmlessness is 
accepted. The CRC changed the constituient from 
aluminium hydroxide to aluminium phosphate and when 
the SACapplaudedthe work of the CRC in 1975 and 
1976 it did not notice that its own recommendation had 
.been flouted. Interestingly, the sub-committee 
ryapiwinted by the 3AC in 1976, after studying the 
¥ report of the try, suggested that "standards for tlie 
^ vaccine and procedures for its testing should be 
established.” After more than two lakh people had 
b^ vaccinated and after the SAC had recommended a 


switch-over to the new vaccine a# ot'er thdia. it conws 
as a bombshell to know that standards and procedures 
are yet to be drawn up. And six years after the 
‘success’ of the trial was priK-laimed. the new vaciine 
is not in use anywhere in the countiy. 

Whether or not the vaccine caused deaths or 
adverse effects, the main point is that the proiedure 
adopted for its tail was unetliical and callous. It i< 
pathetic tliat the evidence of at least four teachers from 
two schools as recorded by the Sarma Sarkar Commis¬ 
sion in 1978 appeared in the press at the time but failed 
to cause a ripple. If this had happened in one of tlie 
posh English medium schools of the city not only would 
the parents have kicked up one hell of a row but mtical 
editorial comment woukl have also followed. 

Tlie CRC trials have taken seven years to come to 
the level of a public debate. In May this year, the 
Bengal branch of the Indum Medical Association issued 
a statement calling for a probe into the matter. The 
trials raise the tear that the disease-prone poor of the 
ITiird World will increasingly be used for such experi¬ 
ments unless those who carry them out are indicted. 

This is how the poor slum-dwellers were taken for a 
ride. Kamalabaia Das (40) mother of six, wife of a 
fitter, lives in a Beliaghata basti (slum.) It is one of the 
several in this cholera-endemic area where people are 
accustomed to visits by personnel from the CRC who 
come for stool collection to carry rut analysis. 
“Sometimes people also come for urine collectkm. 
Some times they go from door to door to ask if anyone 
has fever,” she said. Obviously these are researchers 
from centres other than the CRC. ITie point is that the 
people of this area are conditioned to expect such 
visits. 90 per cent of which are probably harmless, 
routine,'perhaps even beneficial. But if one day a team 
arrives, in the same blue vans they know so well, to 
administer a new and untried drug or vaccine, it would 
not occur to any of these people to question who. why 
or what. And it is this trusting attitude that could so 
easily be exploited. 




Tortured into Impotence 

By Swami Trivedi 


Chattarpur is a town in 
the north of that vast 
state, Madhya 
Pradesh, situated near 
the border with Uttar 
Pradesh, a little to the 
west of the diamond- 
and-dacoits producing 
land of Panna. Six 
kilometres to the 
imrth of Chattarpur, 

, ,__ along the highway to 

, iKtiqmr and then after a two-kilometre barely jeepable 
Ijouniey on a dust track comes a village called 
Rakrtapmwa. This is an area of utter poverty. The 
viftqiera grow vegetaUes on their small plots (if they 
have land) and sell their produce in the town, 
Chtttaijpur; those without land survive through starva¬ 
tion-let^ incomes from casual labour. In tMs village 
Jvea a ^year-old man Holla Kadi He is illiterate and 
poor .and he has a shocking story to tdl. The pdice of 



Chattarpur using unimaginable torture, have destroyed 
him. Among the things they did was make him 
impotent by repeatedly passing electric shock throu^ 
his genitals. The police officer who was maWy 
responsible for this outrage, this unspeakable barbar¬ 
ity, R.R. Naik, is stiH in Chattarpur, looking after the 
kotwali there. 

Speaking in his local dialect, Bundelldiandi, HuUa 
Kachi told us his horrifying story. “It was three am on 
the night of 6 May and 1 was sleeping at home. 
Suddenly a police jeep stepped outside my house; I 
was jacked up and taken to the Chattarpur kotmti and 
locked up. 1 was locked up aB tlirough the day of 7 
May. Around 11 that night the town inspector R.R. 
Naik came, got me out of the lock-up and took me to 
the office. In tlat room Mr Alind Jain (who was senior 
to Nafic) was sitting and drinking. As soon as he saw 
me he said, 7se durust kam (take care of lam),’ 
Without any more ado, the policemen started beating 
me up; then a constable frdlowi^ cnxlers stripped me 
naked. then applied one wire on the fii^r of my 


An award¬ 
winning report 
on the Madhya 
Pradesh 
police’s hnml 
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Speaking in his 
local dialect, 
HuUaKachi 
told us his 
horrifying 
story: 
‘‘...without 
any more ado, 
the policemen 
stalled beating 
me up; then a 
constable 
following 
orders 
stripped me 
naked. They 
then applied 
wire in the 
finger of my 
right hand, 
and another on 
my genitals 
and switched 
on the 
current...” 
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rigid hand, and another OH my genitah «nd switd^ 
the current My whole body went numb And 1 began 
Id feel very Omty This awt of thmg went on for 20 
mmutes, then I fainted When I recovered consaoua- 
ness mudi later that night 1 found myself m a ce&. In 
the morrang when I went to unnate, I found my urine a 
little red The next day on the instructions of the 
inspector I was brou^ to the office and sgsm 
undressed and then they began to question me abom a 
theft about which I knew nothing When 1 said as audi, 
I was given the Laxnanjhula treatment—himg upside 
down and beaten up 1 was only taken off rrtien my 
eyes had hteraUy become bloodshot After that once 
agam electnc shocks were administered on my genitals 
until I became unconscious For three more days this 
texture went m the police wanted me to confess to 
the theft, but since 1 had not stolen how could I 
coifess’ How could I teD them where those stolen 
goods were? 

"On 8 May, finally, a lawyer, Mr Chauhan, could go 
to a court to complain about my illegal detention 
Fearmg that the court could force the poln e to produce 
me, arid I could talk about die torture there, the police 
inspector sent me off to Naugaon, without handcuffs— 
but guarded by two constables to ensure that I did not 
tun away I was made to spend the whole day thmv, 
and in the evening,'! was brought back to the 
Chattarpur kotwab knd severely tortured beaten 
swung upside down, and ^en elwtnr shocks on my 
gemt^.4 became untonsaous and was thrown mto a 
cell By now my genitals had swollen, and my body was 
black fnxn the bcatmgs I had got Tdl 9 May the puhee 
refused to acknowledge that they had arrested me 
Then they registered my arrest, and on 20 May I was 
formally sent to jail on charges of planning a dacoity 
they had just added my name to a list of some others 
who had been arrested 

“Every Wednesday, a doctor ftenn the district 
hospital would come to the jail for medical check-ups of 
the pnsoners When I ask^ to be treated, 1 was told 
bluntly that I would have to pay in order to get any 
treatment 1 did not get any medical treatment 
Eventually the courts granted me bail on 19 August, 
and 1 could come home My 20-year-oId wife, Sheela, 
was at home We slept on the same bed for four nights, 
and then I realised that the police torture had made me 
impotent On the fifth day she stoj^d sleeping on the 
same bed One day, she made the excuse that she was 
going to the baaaar, and she left for her fother’s house, 
whu^ IS m Chattarpur " It is true that HuUa has a 
record of minor crune There has been a case against 
him of the Arms Act, but he has been declared 
innocent by, the court A case of theft is pending 
against him in Panna But he is not a msior criminal by 
any means In any case, is such torture by the police 
permissible’ (hi whose authority have the pohee of 
Chattarpur degenerated to using such sadistic 
methods of trying to curb enme’ 

Worse, this is not the story of only a petty miscreant 
like Hulla Kachi We have found 13 other young men 
who have become impotent, thanks to this^brutal police 
torture Of them four are married Sk of these young 
men are students 1 ill 9 October, ten of these victims 
were m jail and three had been released on bail 

In January 1981, the sun of a prominent businessman 
of Ch^itarpur, Shambhu Seth, was kidnapped m broad 
daylight The police suspected the ftaiu Bhatnagar 
gang (Raiu Bhatnagar was arrested recently m Delhi) 
On 29 November 1980 the t/ianedar of the Chattarpur 
kotmh arrested a 22-year-old Jfouth, Maheshchandra 
Gupta, son of a doth merchant, for questioning 
According to Gupta, the police kept him m custody for 
ei^t days, and then released him ui return for a bnbe 


(ff Rs 2,00a On 23 January 1981, ffie po&ce vmft to 
Mahesbebandra Gupta's viOage, Kurraha, and pidked 
him iqi agam m connection with the Indiuqipng case. 
On 19 Feixuary he got bad On 29 June when 
went tothe court for a hearing, police officer R.R 
picked him up outside the court Each tune he sns, 
arrested he was subjected to Laxnmjhub and electne 
shocks on hia {xivate parts 

Devendra Kinnar Patfaak (21) n firom the vdlage 
called Panwan, m the Hamupur distnet of Uttar 
Pradesh He had passed his high school examination m 
the first class, and had come to Ch^attarpur to continue 
his studies, he is a second year science stud^ m 
Maharaja Mahavidyalaya Devendra Pathak had a lugh 
school teacher calM ^tosh Bhatnagar, whose youn¬ 
ger brother was Rqu Bhatnagar— wto later became a 
dacoit Pathak got to know Rqju Bhatnagar m his school 
days Then whm Bhatnagar created his gmig, Deven- 
dta Pathak's brother Avdesh Pathak also got mvoNed 
m this As Devoidra Udd this correspondent, “I knew 
Raju Bhatnagar and am the brother of an alleged 
crmunal. That is the only reason why I had to go 
throu^ this awful torture ” 

Whra the police got the older to find R^u Bhatna¬ 
gar, tiKy began quesbomng anyone who knew him 
That 18 understandable But they did more than simply 
question, they arbitranly began usmg torture As 
Pathak tells it, "On the night of 13 March I was 
studying in my room, along with the person whom I 
shar^ the room with, when the police turned up and 
took me to the kotwab 

They questioned me about Rqu and I adnutted that I 
knewhmi That same night the police had managed to 
anest a wanted member of the Raju Bhatnagar gang, 
Naresh Soiu At around midmght, the pobce took a 
bnbe of Rs 10,000 firom Soni and allowed bun to 
escape Ihe p^ce chief then got me out of the 
kxdc-up, abus^ me and ordered that I be taujftit a 
lesson so that 1 would learn to keep my mouth shut 1 
was first beaten up, then Naik sent electnc shocks 
through my genitals 1 was m (freat pam, and terrified 
and readily agreed to all that they wanted me to 
confess to I thought they would loll me if 1 didn’t For 
13 days the police kept me either at the kotwab or at 
the Bara Mattiara thana On 26 March I was presented 
before a court, and then formally jailed On 27 March I 
got bad, the police did not object to my bail application 
because I had promised them that I would not tell 
anyone about the bnbe they had taken and how they 
had let Naresh Soni get away 

“I came to the Chattarpur court on 25 June for the 
bearing The police ofticer Natk picked me up from 
outside tlffi court Why’ Because 1 had told my lawyer 
about the Naresh Som incident and he had complai^ 
to the authonhes about it Naik had got upset about 
this This tune, finm 26 June to 6 July, I was tortured 
every day and every ni^ Laxnmjhub and electnc 
shocks Naik and AM Jam used to sit there, dnnkiiig, 
and try and get “confesmons” after each spell M 
torture Very often I became unconscious after lax- 
man jhub And I was threatened with more torture if 1 
went to the court to complam The marks of torture 
are still today on my pnvate parts And I have bdeoRW 
mqxitent" 

The student (ibial yem BA m Mahanqa Mahaiddy^ 
alaya) who shared a room with Pathak, Sudhanshu 
Kumar Dixit, uas also picked up by the pohee (xi the 
same charge—lodnappmg the son of Shionbliu Seto. 
The sadistic and corrupt Naik openly told Dixit that if 
he did not want to get mto trouble he should give (he 
pohee a hnbe Dixit did not, so he was harassed iMt 
tortured m the same ftishion, and false charges Wtore 
made agamst hun Duut got married only this year, hut 
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the torture has made hun onpotent. 

The police have found an exraOent excuse for such 
sadism, extortion and fascism' they are domg it all ui 
the name of curbing dacoity The chief minister Ai}im 
Sm^ ordered a special operation to end dacoity in this 
|State, this hterally came as a boon for such corrupt 
ipolicemen as Naik and Jam As we have wntten, when 
tliey did find a gemune cnrauud they deliberately 
rel^sed him m exchange for a bnbe of Rs 10,000 On 
the other hand, they u^ their special powers against 
many innocent young people We detail some of the 
oOier cases we discovert 

Vishnu Prasad Shaima (20) of GaSa Baaar was 
picked up on 3 May at ten m the ni(^t, and locked up 
till 20 May Each day Jam and Naik tned to make him 
“confess” to a senes of crimes, when he said he was 
innocent, he was tortured exartiiy as the others had 
been He recalls that when he used to scream in pam, 
doth was stuSed into his mouth to gag him He was 
also subjected to the leg stretchmg torture four 
constables would hterally try and tear his body mto two 
by pulling his legs m opposite directions On 20 May he 
was taken to court, cdiarged formally, and sent to jail 
His parents came from Rewa to see him m jad, but he 
was too shocked, too hurt, too embarrassed to see 
them After all, Sharma had never seen either the 
mside of a jail or even a Oiam before 

• Sataiya Kunhar (27) of Chattarpui, picked up at 11 
at nifdit on 12 May Kept till 20 May, and then formally 
charged with dacoity He was released on bad m 
September He has a young wife and a pretty 
daughtei Kunhat has also become impotent, thanks to 
the brutahty of Naik and Jam Both his body and spint 
are broken His wife works as a labourer, his aged 
parents make pots, together eaziung enough for 
survival Kunhai is a finished man 

• Sagir Mohammad (20) of Rajnagar had been declared 
an absconder He turned up at Mahowa t/iana He was 
taken to the Btiawar tbara where he was hung upside 
down and beaten with latks The police concentrated 
on his geratals which were badly hurt On 16 July the 
doctor visiting the jad saw his condition, and sent him 
to the hospital where the medical authonUes con¬ 
firmed tliat he had been tortured 

• Sureshchandra Soni of Kaorai, Hamirpur, suspected 
by the police of bemg a conduit for goods stolen by 
dacoits, 22 vear-old Rakeshkumar Chaubey, 'With a 
record for theft, tliey arc both victims of the kmd of 
torture detaded above True, they have a record of 
crime, but is such torture justified'* In any case one 
would Idee to remmd readers of the fact tirat many of 
the vKtims have no record of crime 


For mstance, 18 year-old Bharat Kumai Agarwal, 
first year BCom student at Mahanya Mahavidyalaya, 
who was tortured at Rqnagar because he could not pay 
a bribe to the police His story, m his own words, "I 
was picked up by the Rginagar police on 30 July, at 
raght, and taken to the thana I started trembling when 
1 saw what was going on there Thanedar Hiralal 
Chowdhury and another pobce officer, Pragdal Ahir- 
war, were severely beatmg up some people and 
^lectnc shocks were bemg appted to their gemtals 
Jakismial Bhat (whom 1 came to know later) was 
^'creammg lus testicle had become wounded and blood 
was coming out of them Chowdhury, the police 
officer, turned to me and asked me my father’s name 1 
tdd turn. He said that 1 was the son of a well-to-do 
person, and if I chd not bring Rs 8,p(X) I would be sent 
fo jad I said I could not brmg the money, and they 
muTUidiately started beatmg me up For days 1 
got thb plectnc shock treatment, and was swung on 
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the taxman jhub On 2 August I was produced in 
court, and the magistrate, after heanng my story, 
ordered a medical examination But the police simply 
did not send me to a doctor " 

These are only some of the stones the full truth is 
muih more ghastly We have reported some of the 
cases we could personally check, victims we could 
meet But this kmd of brutahty and extortion is takmg 
place on a fai wider scale m this area, where the people 
diluted to preserve the law luive often become the 
worst criminals This is an area outside the purview of 
the power centres of this coimtry, outside the view of 
the important media Worse, there ve even 11% 
officers who are not only mvedved m this kmd of 
brutahty, but actually savour it Ahnd Jam is a case m 
pomt Wifi he ever he held accountable* Or will tite 
admirastration try and save face by protecting h»n? 
Laxman jhula is not the only form of barbarity that die' 
police of C4iattarpur indulged m, there is also for 
mstance, the Naurang danda ( below ) What viciously 
descriptive terms these are' Perhaps these names 
best convey the heinous mentahty that could produce 
such torture 


ChMupur 
poiioemenpose 
triumphantly 
above the bodies 
of two criminals 
who were caught 
and killed 


Naurang Danda 

This IS another form of inhuman torture practised by 
the pobce ot this region First, the Victim is soften^ 
up br a beatmg If a cemfessm cannot be extracted by 
this, the victim is taken outside, where a sharp bamboo 
has beai stuck mto the gtxmd. The victim is stripped, 
and then made to sit on top Of Ae sharp bamboo, and 
constables begoi to press on the vKtim's shoukkrs m 
order to impak him. The torture is sufficient to make 
anyone admit to any crffiie. 

And there is, of cause, also the use d die 6Jse 
witnesses One person bM us that the Chattarpur 
kotwah had used bm as a witness m SI cs«es 
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Where DO Our Centurion Tanks 
And Spares Land Up? 

By Shubhabrata Bhattacharya 


An investiga¬ 
tion into the re¬ 
peated failure 
of the defence 
ministry to en¬ 
sure that our 
arms exports 
do not go to 
the wrong 
countries—like 
South Africa 


The defence ministry 
has been the subject 
of reports of Parlia- 
ment's Public 
Accounts Committee 
(PAC) and the Esti¬ 
mates Committee 
(EC) on more occa¬ 
sions than any other 
ministry of the gov¬ 
ernment of India. The 
reason is not difficult 
to appreciate, lliere is always the suspicion of 
kickbacks in defetKe deals. The costliest deals of other 
ministries on many occasions look like chickenfeed in 
front of the defence deals. 

The defence ministry started appearing in the PAC 
reports right from the first Lok Sabha, when the 
second report of the PAC of that House dealt with the 
famous jeep scandal. Since then,' voluminous tomes 
have been churned out by the parliamentary panels 
entrusted with the task of overseeing the proper 
spending of government funds. 

ITie press and Parliament have been, in recen 
days, concerned with the working of the defence 
ministry due to the exposures regar^ng the sale of the 
army’s Centurion tanks and Centurion tank spares to 
what are believed to be 'undesirable' parties, that tod 
at ridiculously low prices. The defence ministry at 
present is under the direct charge of the Prime 
Minister, and these exposures have caused grave 




c(Hicem ait round. Many heads have rolled in the, 
ministry' since Mrs Margaret Alva of the CongressfU) 
first raised the issue in a Rajya Sabha debate on 6 
August. One victim had been the principal officer 
dealing with the case, who has not only been transfer¬ 
red, but also demoted allegedly because he dared to 
point out to the minister of state for defeiKe, Mr 
C.P.N. Singh, the Rajkumar of the former princely 
state of Padrauna in Deoria district of UP, that what 
was being done was not in the country’s best interests. 
The defence secretary, Mr K.P.A. Menon (who has 
had a phenomenal rise in the ministry since joining it 
soon after Mrs Gandhi’s return to power), has 
transferred his additional secretary, MrS.S. Sidhu, out 
of the ministry. Mr C.P.N. Singh had no ministerial 
experience before becoming the minister of state fw 
defence. Mr Menon was an additional secretary in the 
food and agriculture ministry before he was brought in 
as the secretary (defence productim) under Mr 
C.P.N. Singh. Within a few weeks Mr Menon was 
elevated to the post of defence secretary; the defence 
secretary has under his command the secretary 
(defence production), secretary (defence supplies),, 
secretary (defence research) and one or two more 
officers of the secretary’s rank. And it is this compara¬ 
tively young team which has been entrusted with the 
task of handling major defence deals since the return of 
the Congress(I) to power. 

Among the prominent decisions that are being made 
are those concerning the purchase of submarines for 
the navy: the decision about whether to continue with 
the Jaguar deal or scrap it (partially) in favour of the 
French Mirage; the selection of proper equipment for 
the armed forces for the Eighties (as most of the 
equipment now in use have been there since the 
mid-Sbeties and there is a genuine need for change); 
and the sale of Centurion tanks and their stores, which 
was tendered for in October 1979, but which has been 
awaiting a decision because the defence minister of the 
Charan Singh government, Mr C. Subramaniam, had 
felt that it was not proper for the caretaker govern¬ 
ment to take a decision on such an important transac¬ 
tion on the eve of the Lok Sabha elections. 

'Ihe tank deal has raised a lot of dust since the 
exposure by Mrs Margaret Alva on the floor of the 
Rajya Sabha during a debate on the performance of the 
external affairs ministry on 6 August. Mrs Alva was a 
prominent member of the Congress (Indira) when that 
party was in the opposition; she crossed over to the, 
Congress(U) along with Devaraj Urs. During ihe 
Moratii regime, 9(1 Centurions had been sold to aif 
international fmnrunner. W.R.M. Mitchelle, who rep¬ 
resents a British firm called Interarms, which is a 
subsidiary of the American firm, Interarmco—the 
acknowledged number one dealer of secondhand arins 
in the world. These tanks had ultimately found their 
way to South Africa and the British press had pubKshi^ 
photographs, taken in South Africa, of tanks cpn^lete 
with Indian markings. 
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Mrs Gandhi, as the leader of the major opposition 
party m those days, had asked her prominent MPs to 
raise the issue m both the Houses m earty 1^79 and 
Mrs Alva was entrusted with the task of lambastmi; the 
Janata government over the deal Today, with Mrs 
Oandhi heading the government, and injcharge of the 

fence portfolio. Mn Alva wonlered m tlK 6 August 
debate bow the proposed sale of 200 more Centunon 
tanks to the same Mr W R M Mitchelte could be 
justified Mrs Alva stated that she had been to Londim 
recently, and had been shocked to team there that Mr 
MitcheUe was m New Delhj, negotiating another deal 
with the government of India and also receivmg VIP 
treatment from the people entrusted with the task ot 
running the defence ministry Mrs Alva gave Mr 
Mitch^’s address as 30, Milners Street, London, and 
told the treasury benches “I may be corrected if 1 am 
wrong 1 do not make charges in Paitament without 
having foil facts " The CPI's Mi Bhupesh Gupta and 
CPKMl's Mr P Ramamurti badred Mrs Alva No 
rebuttal came firom the government 

On the evenmg of 6 August, shaken by the 
revelations of Mrs Alva, a burned meeting was called 
of some top Offioals.and to the glee of those mterested 
m the two deals—the sale of 200 Centunon tanks to 
Mr Mitchelle and of 3,000 tonnes of Centunon spares 
(as scrap*) to a (wUiadian firm. Auto Levy—it was 
found that Mrs Alva had only mentioned the tank deal 
and was not aware of the deal regardmg spares 
Immediately, instructions went to quickly Valise the 
spares deal, and within barely 24 hours of the 
Parliament disclosures on the tanks, the curtain was 
rung down on the spares deal, despite vehement 
opposition from both the finance (defence) authonties 
and a section of the arm) top biass dealing with 
I, o dnance stores 

These facts came to the knowledge ot Mrs Alva 
^much later, and on IH August she rose to make a 
‘special mention’ in the Rajya Sabha on tlw spares deal, 
and said th«t tank spares worth Rs 7 ciores had been 
sold otf foi Rs 7(1 lakhs, and the deal had been signed 
by an officer of the rank of under secretary to the 
government of India who normally is not authonseJ to 
sipi such deals Mrs Alva furlher revealed that the 
mmistry of external affai's vdiich has to be kept in the 
picture on all such transactions to ensure that our 
defence stores do not get mto ‘undesirable hands, had 
been kept m the dark about the sale of Centunon 
spares 

Mrs Alva said that since she had raised the issue 
regardmg the sale of tanks on 6 August, Mr Mitchelle 
had been nngmg her up frantically from London ‘He 
has been trying to tell me that I should not create 
problems for him and that he is a very good and ar 
honest man, not ar agent for the Pentagon, as I had 
said, and that he has very deep and very fnendly 
connections with the government of India and with 
India He tells me that ^se tanks which he expects to 
buy will go to London under Indian naval escort to 
make sure that they reach London I tlnrefore, asked 
him whether the British government was mterested m 
her own (obsolete) Centunon tanks, and what will 
happen when they reached London’ ‘Well that is a 
question which will come up later,' he said I, 
^'refore want to pomt out tl»t this question of the 
cfpare parts deal—which 1 know for certam was 
Objected to bv the finance ministry—has now been 
delinked from the Centunon sale deal These (spares) 
have been sold to Auto Levy for this price (Rs 70 
bkhs) with a commission of Rs 70 lakhs We are told 
tliat this deal is going through the famous Sagar Sun 
and their firm 'This kmd of deals with the gunrunners 
damage our fnendly relations and our international 


reputation .1, therefore, plesd with the govetnnMint-- 
m fort, I would aulxnit t)ii|it a statement should be made 
by Use government If I am wrong, let a dental come 
out ” 

No denial came on 18 August And none came later 
The government took setter behind the plea that it 
was not obligatory for it, under the parliamentary 
rules, to comment on the members’ "speual mmi' 
tions” Mr C P N Smgh. mstead of Irving to clarify his 
position, was seen entering the House while the debate 
was on, bjt he dal not sit m the usual plate reserved 
for ministers Mrs Ah^ later told this reporter that m 
view of the government’s silence, she was convinced 
that het mformation was conect 

A veil of secrecy always shroiHilthe actmtipa of the 
defence mirastry, and peihaps njmtly so But unfortu¬ 
nately this veil can be misused A typical case is that qf 
a report of IheEstunatesCommittee of the sixth L(4c 
Sabha, which hdd gone mto the sale of 90 CenturKm 
tanks by the defence ministry under Babu Jagjivan Ram 
m tiie Janata regime, and m which Mr fonti Desai’s 
name was linked The report was a revealmg docu¬ 
ment But It was not made pubhc m the ‘public mterest’ 
under mstructions of the then Speakei of Lok Sabha, 
Mr K S Hegde Instead of exposmg the duty tricks ot 
the top functionaries of the government, this report is 
now gathenng dust in an obscure file of the Estimates 
Ccuntnittee branch of the Parhamegt seaetanat (It is 
normal practice to prmt the rejiorts ) Only two copies 
of this report were typed, one wail kept m the fcC* 
branch and another was forwarded to the defence 
mmistry for suitable action’ 

It may be m the national mterest to reveal the 
contents of this report, as it would help plug the 
loopholes that can anse m such deals Interestingly, 
the defence secretary at the time of the 90 tanks deal. 
Mr Cyan Prakasli is now the comptroller and auditor 
general of India—an autononmus post, the appomt- 
mentismadebythe PresidenLand the appointee is 
entrusted with the task of plugging all loopholes m 
government deals At least Mr Prakash knows the 
truth about Mr Mitchelle to whom tus former ministry 
had sold the 90 tanks, supposed to have been destined 
for Spam, but which landed up m South African hands 
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Moaha Dayan 
emtaaaryofacar* 
tal of Jewish 
firms? 


The &ct of the 90 
tanks deal is that 
these tanks, after 
being sold by India on 
Uk basis of an ‘End 
User Certificate’ 
issued by the Spanish 
government, found 
their way to South 
Africa Though the 
Spamsh ccanpany re¬ 
sponsible for the 
purchase of these tanks as 'scrap' has been vehemently 
saying that ‘these tanks were actuaUy broken up into 
pieces and melted the photographs pubhshed in the 
Bntish press told another sU^ Fur^r, a study of 
the Mihtaiy Balance published by the International 
Institute of Stiategic Studies London, during three 
veais IS revealing According to this study, in 1977 
78, South Afnca had ISO Centurions and India had 180 
in attive service In 1978-'79 the figures were South 
Africa lyi, India 100 ITie 1979 80 figures were 
South Africa, J50, India 50 Whereas India has been 
phasing out the Centunons, South Africa has been 
constantly mcreasing their number Fhe figures of all 
other users of Centunons have more or less lemamed 
static From where did South Africa get the extra 100 
tanks suddenly in 1979 80' Apparently the 90 Indian 
tanks and some others procured by some gunrunner, 
have found their way to the raast regime 
Accurdmg to revelations made by the Congress(U) 


Lok Sabha member Mr K P Unniknshnan m the 
sixth Lok babha soon after the tank deal of the Janata 
regime the Indian tanks were loaded on a Taiwanese 
ship Scan Fuai, which sailed to Port Eluabeth in South 


Africa strii^ from Bombay> After unioadmg die cargo 
of tanks at Port Elizabeth, this 8hh> left on a voyage to 
Latm America and nof for Barcelona, whi^ was 
supposed to be the destination of the cargo of tanks. 
Taiwanese and Libenan cotours are rei^y 'flags of 
convenience’, m mantime parlance, and the very fact 
that Mr Mitchelle chose a Taiwanese ship for exportn^* 
the cargo should have alerted the Janata government, 
that IS, if we are to believe that the authorities were 
totally m the dark about the destination of the hardware 
being purchased by Mr Mitchelto 

In the present case, the tender for the sale of the 
2(X) Centurion and 3,000 tonnes of Centunon spares 
(some of them stiU m packing cases) was floated 1^ the 
defence ministry m October 1979, during the tenure of 
C Subramaniam as the defence miraster Apart from 
Mr Mitclwlle, the onginal manufactuiers of the tank, 
Vickers Engineering of England, tendered for the 
tanks On a conservative estimate, the market value of 
each tank in the present conditions is US dollars 
1,26,000 This figure can go up to anything if there is a 
sudden demand, due to a regional war or tension The 
final offers of the two patties, at the time of writing, 
were Mr Mitchelle was offering 26,S00 dollars per 
tank, and Vickers was offermg 80,000 dollars per tank 

Due to dome strange reason, the defence mmistiy 
was favouring the lower offer of Mr Mitchelle This 
could have meant straight away a profit of 20 million 
dollars for Mr Mitchelto had tlie deal gone through 
However, due to the hullabatoc laised m the pi ess and 
m Parliament, the Prime Minister has order^ a fi*sh 
look mto the deal and there is a possibility of fresh 
tenders bemg called 

The interesting part of the tank deal is that while 
Vickers were trying to buy the tanks, to resell them to 
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"My indigestion has become 
a chronic problem now. 

I suppose I should just 
learn to live with it". 



No, you don't. 

With Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls. 




Ranbaxy s Garlic 
Pearls give long¬ 
term relief from 
digestive problems 
Because they 
contain pure garlic 
oil that has been 
recognised by 
Ayurveda, and 
modern medical 
science, to have 
great curative 
properties 
Ranbaxy s Garlic 
Pearls also help in 
reducing 

cholesterol levels, 



easing joint pains, 
preventing 
recurring coughs 
and colds 

Just two Ranbaxy s 
Garlic Pearls twice 
a day keep you in 
good heaifli 
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Ail the cures thet 
neture put in geiHe-* 
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Morooto after recooditkm^ Mr Mitchrile had pro* 
dooed a British Board (rf Tr^e (BOT) import Bcence, 
which showed that the tanks were aBowed to enter 
Britain for reconditioning and upgunning, ai^parently by 
: , Vfckers, who are the only pMple capat^ of recon- 
. dilioning Aese talks. After the buster of the late Shah 
''of Iran, and tte subsequent canceHation of huge 
defence ordors placed by Iran on British armament 
manufecturers, many arms ferns in Britain are lyii^ 
kfle arid any jobwork, like reconditioning old tanks, is 
welcome. Therefore, it is not difficult to get a BQT 
iinport licence for such thfegs. In aO iikelih^, in the 
next tender also, Mr Mitcheile will be able to pull off 
the deal perhaps at a sfightly fegher price, because 
Vickers had become cold about their offer in the last 
stages of the present negotiations. The irony is that 
while the government objected to the Vickers proposal 
of Morocco as the end-user, it apparently was not 
bothered about Mr Mitchelle's end-user. Mr Mitcheile 
rig^ tdd Mrs Alva over the telephone that Indian 
naval ships would be accompanying the tanks to 
London. He has not specified to the government who 
Ms emi-user is, and perhaps the government is treating 
the BOT licence as the ‘End User Certificate’ contrary 
to the normal practice. 

The proposal to delink the sale of tank spares frcnn 
the main deal came from the office of Mr C. P.N. Sin^. 
Both the army authorities and the financefdefence) 
opposed the delinking because they felt that the spares 
would fetch a better price if sold dong with the tanks. 
(Due to the enormous amount of money involved in the 
activities of the defence ministry, there is a separate 
wing of the finance ministry known as finance— 
defence--, headed by the financial adviser to defence 
services, who is also an additional secretary in the 
^ , finance ministry.) Two army officers who opposed the 
delinking were Major (general A.D. Mohoni, deputy 
diiector, ordnance services and Mqj. (ien. P.N. Anand 
the officer on special duty (armaments) in the depart¬ 
ment of defence production. Gen. Anand's main job 
was to promote defence exports. Hie post of OSD(A) 
was created in 1973. Whereas Gen. Anand was 
reverted to his substantive post and transferred 
out, Gen Mohoni was astonished to find that his 
objections were not even recorded in the minutes of 
the meeting held on 23 May under the chairmanship of 
Mr K.P.A. Menoa 

The firm to which the spares have now been sold at 
tiuowaway price is hot new to this country. In April 
1956, the government had looked around for spares to 
overhaul Uie second world war vintage army vehicles, 
both armoured and non-armoured of North American 
origin. Then too Auto Levy had come forward with a 
proposal to barter some spares needed by our army, 
and some signals equipment in exchange for some 
unused spares of the Indian army. The deal created a 
scandal later, and the 28th report of the ptfefic accounts' 
copmittee of the second Ldt Sabha (publi^tcd in April 
1^) noted that die deal with this Ca na dian form had 
be(m gone through despite an objection of finance 
(defence). The PAC that had pulled up not only the 
defence ministry but also the director getwral, India 
Si(^y Mission, London, for entering into a deal of this 
I vnalure without verifying the credentials of the firm. At 
^j ^premt, the firm is represented in India by Mr Lalit 
Y Sqri. the brother of Mr SagarSuri who was reputed to 
be very close to the late Sarqay Gantflii. 

Whfie moving the paiiers for the tank deal to be 
posQioned, the former defence minister, Mr C, 
Silbratiianlatn. had asked the defence ministry to lay 
down firm guldefaies about defence eicports and s^ (rf 
spues iii riew of the objections raiiwd in the 81st 
' of the PAp of fee t^ Lok Sabha. Apparently, 



no thought has been given to the note of the former 
minister. It will be in the national interest to aQow a 
parliamentary committee to go into the entire gamut of 
defence sales and purchase abroad. The role of 
international agents dealing in defence transactions 
with this coun^ may bring out many revealing facts. 

There are sue Jewish firms vriio are dealin; with the 
defence ministry and other government agencies at 
preseqt. They are: the firm of Mr Joe Kozareck (who 
gifted the iD-fated Pitts to Mr S^ay Gandhi); the firm 
of Mr Isenberg (also dealing in aircraft); the firm of Mr 
W.R.M Mitcheile: Levy Auto; Marcell Dassault (who 
are trying to sell the French Mirages); arid Establish¬ 
ment Salgaad. Interestingly, the principal secretary of 
the former Prime Minister Mr Moraiji Desai, Mr V. 
Shankar (who was also, a former defence seaetary), 
had represented two of these Jewish firms before 
rejoining the government during the Janata regime— 
Marcell Dassault and Estabbshn^t Salgaad. besides a 
Swedish fi^ Bofors. Could it be possible that the 
controversial visit by the Israeli leader, Gen. Moshe 
Dayan, was organist at the behest of this cartel of 
Jewish firms? 

Moreover, most of the intemaltiona'l-atms com¬ 
panies dealing with the defence ministry prefer to 
employ retired colonels, brigadiers and imuor generals 
as their ‘consultants.’ In most of these cases, the 
consultants had dealings with these firms or woe in 
important positiems either in the ordnance servfees 
directorate of the army headquarters or the directorate 
general of inspection of the defeiKx ivoduction depart¬ 
ment, or in the chief controlfetate of research and 
development in the defence ministry. 

The sale of 200 Centurions to a party which is 
capable of selling feem to countries unfriendly to fridia 
may have been stc^iped for the time being, but the 
very fact that in the paht Indian arms have fafien into 
the wrong hands (for example, the Ethkqxan rebels 
and the Somafis in .1976, w^ our government was 
supporting the Ethiopians against the Somalis—the 
position has changed nbw), ^ould be enou^ reason 
for firm guidelines beiiig laid down for defence sales 
and purchases. After aU, a few dollars cannot be 
enou^ reasem for neglect^ our intematianal image as 
a feading force in the noh-id^^^ movement, as weO as 
in fee anti'tacist and anfezionist movements, of udiich 
we have been a pett skfee fee days of our independ¬ 
ence struggle, ' ' 


M w g—tAlwund 
K.P. UnnikrMMwi 
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‘^hereistite 

Stickr 

T uesdays are considered 
auspicious by Kamlapati 
Tripathi. There are good 
reasons for him to think 
so. The day the Congres- 
s(I) Working Committee 
decided nut to take any 
action against him for hav¬ 
ing written a fact-of-the- 
matter letter to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi—2 June—happened to 
be a Tuesday. The letter 
had been sent on a Tues¬ 
day as well (on 22 April). 

Superstitions apart, the 
CWC meeting had tense 
moments when suddenly 
during the discussions Mr 
Tripathi asked for his 
walking stick (the 
octogenarian leader can¬ 
not walk without support). 
This was taken as an in¬ 
dication for a walkout. 
When the Lok Sabha tick¬ 
ets were distributed in 
1984, Kamlapati Tripathi 
had on many occasions 
walked out when the dis¬ 
cussions were not to his 
liking. A walkout on 2 
June would have precipi¬ 
tated the crisis. The aides 
of Rajiv Gandhi im¬ 
mediately summoned his 


Unidentified 

Hurdles 

T he acquittal judgement 
in the Kirloskar case has 
left one unanswered ques¬ 
tion. D.S. Jagtap, the chief 
judicial magistrate of 
Pune, in his judgement 
made certain comments on 
the three officers who con¬ 
ducted the raids which is 
being viewed as being un¬ 
usual considering that the 
court has not accepted 
that the raids had been 
proper. The judgement 
said, “I feel that the three 
officers have discharged 
their duty properly in this 
case. They had done their 
best in spite of there being 
certain hurdles during 
their investigation (emph¬ 
asis ours). No other officer 
of the enforcement depart¬ 
ment, much less any senior 
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son, Lokpati Tripathi, the 
minister from' i|Jttar 
Pradesh who had. been 
specially flown froi^ Luck¬ 
now in a state'govvrnment 
plane to ensufe that the 
plans for the day were not 
upset by the elder states¬ 
man’s temper. Lokpati 
could not enter the meet¬ 
ing room, but he scribbled 
a note from an ante-room, 
asking his father not to 
leave the m|^ting till it 


officer to Mr Vaingankar, 
would do’ better than 
the three officers had 
done in this case.” W S- 
Vaingankar, assistant 
director in the enforce¬ 
ment directorate was the 
officer who revealed in the 
court that in the affairs of 
P.H. Schule GmbH, \he 
West German firm which 
was involved in thia case 
of alleged foreign ex¬ 
change rackteering, «ne of 
the members of thg con¬ 
trolling board was the un¬ 
ion minister of 'state for 
railways, Madhavrao Scin- 

****■ After the gcquittal, 
Vaingankar hafl)been 
quoted in the: press as 
saying that he intended to 
appeal against jttte judge¬ 
ment. What wei<e fhu "hur¬ 
dles” faced by tl^ offic¬ 
ers? The judgemilt is a- 
lent on this vit|l boint. 


was over. After some time, 
Kamlapati Tripathi again 
asked for his walking 
stick. Tension mounted. 
Lokpati Tripathi sent in 
another slip, enquiring 
why the stick was needed 
when a specific request 
had been made that the 
working president of the 
party should not leave the 
meeting till its end. An 
agitated Kamlapati Tri¬ 
pathi explained to the 


Doon School, 
Nationwide 

D oon School, elitist of the 
elite schools in the 
country, will soon, if ev¬ 
erything goes well, be hav¬ 
ing a branch in every 
state, thanks to its princip¬ 
al, Gulab Ramchandani. 

Gulab Ramchandani 


messenger that he needed 
the stick as he wanted to 
take a walk to the bath¬ 
room. This put everyone at 
ease and the walking stick 
was sent to Kamlapati Tri¬ 
pathi. After the meeting,’ 
Rajiv Gandhi offered a 
helping hand tO/ Kamla- 
patt Tripathi and 
escorted him to the room 
where food had been 
served for the high com¬ 
mand members. 


Mr Ramchandani has been 
visiting several states to 
find out the possibilities of 
opening Doon Schools in 
those provinces. Following 
a directive from the PM’s 
office, state governments 
have been sparing no 
efforts to accord him VIP 
treatment. The Orissa gov¬ 
ernment, for instance, has 
agreed to grant a 20-acre 
land to the Doon School 
management for a new 
school. The idea was 
evolved by Mr Ramchan¬ 
dani during Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to i 
Doon School last year onl 
the eve of its golden 
jubilee. Mr Gandhi did not 
show much interest in the 
matter but Mr Ramchan¬ 
dani, after much persua¬ 
sion, finally won him over 
to his side. 
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about a Voltas refrigerator 
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Voltas is the only 165 litre refrigerator with a fully automatic defrosting system. The defrost 
water evaporates on its own. 

Voltas refrigerator is slim, yet surprisingly spacious, thanks to the revolutionary 
polyurethane foam insulation. Wnat is more. 


polyurethane foam insulation. Wnat is more, 
it leaves no breeding space for insects. 
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.scratch resistant and virtually unbreakable. 

Voltas 165 litre is available in a choice of colours. 

The 300 litre double door model is an international 
luxury refrigerator. 

Voltas carries a 7 year guarantee for the powerlul 
compressor. 

Voltas refrigerator. It is incomparable. 
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Cross-currents 
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Shubhabrata 


tthe storm over the Kamlapati Tripathi letter had 
I hardly blown over when reports came in about yet 

■ another letter which Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 

■ received recently, commenting on his style of func 
cloning. This time the letter is from no less a person than 
the President of India, Giani Zail Singh. While the letter 
from the AICC(I) working president may have been 
described as an act of “indiscipline”, in this case the 
President of India is fully within his constitutional rights 
to put on record his views on the present situation. The 
opinion of the President may not be binding on the 
Prime Minister, but the fact that Giani Zail Singh has 
expressed his displeasure over the government’s style of 
functioning cannot be viewed lightly. Both the Punjab 
and Assam accords, those much-trumpeted achieve¬ 
ments of the Rajiv C^ndhi team, have been put to test 
and the results so far do not read favourably. The 
accords have not brought normalcy; they certainly had 
earned kudos for the Prime Minister last year. 

Running the affairs of state is an trt in itself and it 
cannot be acquired by merely being “unconventional". 
Rajiv Gandhi’s undoing has been that the first project 
his political managers undertook was aimed at proving 
Mrs Indira Gandhi wrong. In doing so, they systematical¬ 
ly destro^d the power base of the Congress party and 
compromised national interests. 

The Punjab accord has only yielded positive results 
It W the Sikh terrorists; the release of the detenus has not 
luused any change of heart. The leniency shown towards 
' Uie Sikh soldiers who deserted the army is unpre¬ 
cedented in the annals of military history. The British 
had disbanded an outfit known as the Bengal Regiment 
(in which soldiers were drawn from Bihar and UP as 
well) due to the uprising in the ranks of this regiment in 
the 1857 mutiny—till date the Indian Army has not 
revived this name. As per the Punjab accord, not only 
were the mutineers of June 1984 dealt with lightly, the 
rehabilitation of indisciplined soldiers was undertaken 
as a task of the state. If terrorism has grown thereafter, 
only the author of the accord, Arjun Singh, is to blame. 

Under the Assam accord, a new class of Indian dtisens 
was created—the so-called foreidpers who were dep¬ 
rived of their voting rights for a i^riod of ten years so 
that the ego of the Assam agitators could be satisfiedin 
democratic India, the right of franchise is sacrosanct. 
Therefore, the Assam accord, in effect, was against the 
essence of democracy. As in the case of the Punjab 
accord, in Assam too, the minorities, both religious and 
linguistic, are reeling from the effects of the accord. It is 
not without cause that President Zail Singh has written 
to the Prime Minister. He is an experienced politician, 
contrary to the image which is sought to be created 
about him. He began public life as a freedom fighter and 
suffered in jail. He had been the president of the Punjab 
|KC and the chief minister of l^njab in his own ri^t 
before he was brought to the Cenve. For an experienced 
Jiolitician, the goings-on in the narional scene cannot but 
disturbing. 

\ ' , 

'Jloliticsis not the onl^ sphere where disturbing nrends 
I ore emerging. On the economic front, the de^on to 
Impose a ban on the eoaversion of non-convertible 
debentures into equity shares has shaken the confidence 
Of the investors. On the night of 10 June, when the 


BhATI'AC'HARYA 

decision was broadcast over radio and TV, it created 
shock waves among many small investors who had 
invested in the de^ntures of a company whose ten- 
rupee face value shares are quoted in the vicinity of Rs 
370 in the stock markets. (The company’s announcement 
was expected on 12 June.) Whether permission would be 
granted for conversions is a matter for the Controller of 
Capital Issues (CCI) of the union finance ministry to 
decide. In this case, while the application of Reliance 
Industries for the conversion of its “F” series debentures 
was pending before the CCI, a cabinet-level decision was 
taken banning all conversions. It is said that the rumour 
that Pranab Mukherjee had large holdings in these 
debentures had prompted the decision. One felt that 
Pranab Mukherjee was not considered a serious factor in 
politics anymore after his expulsion from the ruling 
party. Apparently, he still haunts some of his erstwhile 
colleagues in their dreams. 



Sunday has in the post written about the deals of 
Reliance and its chairman, Dhinibhai Amboni. While 
standing by our past reports, we must point out the 
fallacy of the 10 June move. To begin with, it wUI sap the 
confidence of the investors. And in the Rs 2,000-crare 
market capitalisation of Reliance, 1.5 million investors 
are involved. For the investor who had put Rs 1,000 in 
Ambani’s stocks in 1977, the total accrual in terms of 
dividends, rights, etc, in the nine-year period has been 
Rs 1,62,000. The company’s dividend has gromi from 30 
per cent two years ago to SO per cent this year. Rs 26 
crores have been disbursed as dividend this year alon»-. 
tvhich is a record in corporate history. By converting 
non<onvertible debentures, the company’s promoters 
do not consolidate their holdings. The effect, instead, 
has been the other way round. Many small investors 
have been affected because a caucus has grown around 
the power centre in New Delhi which is out to advance 
the business interests of a rival of Dhhnibhai Ambani. 
When Sunday criticised Ambani it did so because of the 
extra-corporate practices used by him.. Vie of extra- 
corporate practices by anyone has to be criticised. If the 
Seventh Five-year Plan has set a target of mobilising Rs 
50,000 crores through the capital market, then the 
dedaiott of 10 June certainly is not aimed at helping this 
objective. 
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SIP SWEET AND S! 


imitobean MP? 


fid always wanted to be an MP. 
Many a time I chose a constituency 
'!r swiere my chances of winning would 
be bright. But everytime dates for 
elections were announced 1 lost my 
nerve. 1 had done no social work nor 
niirsed any constituency. No local 
organisations or politicians pressed 
for my candidature. 1 did not belong 
tb any political party. I had only 
nodding acquaintance with some par¬ 
ty bosses and had no patrons among 
politicians who mattered. Having 
seen the humiliation that ticket- 
seekers were put through I decided it 
iwas better to keep one’s self-respect 
than gamble it away in the hope of 
future gain. There was always the 
question of money; where would I 
find the 20.-30 lakhs required to fight 
an election to the Lok Sabha? 

Having got into the Rajya Sabha 
through the back door and for six 
years enjoyed privileges attached to 
the two letters MP, I was loath to part 
with them. This time the back door 
was slammed in my face. With some 
trepidation in my heart I decided to 
^ the bell at the proper entrance 
announced that I was seeking 
another term in the Kajya Sabha 
from Punjab. All I needed was to 
muster votes of 46 sitting MLAs. 1 
made my travel schedule. On the 
first visit I would spend three days in 
Chandigarh and call on as many of 
the 117 members as 1 could. On the 
second, 1 would file my papers and 
see that no one tried any hanky- 
panky. The third visit would be on 
the day of counting. If I lost, 1 would 
not lose much besides face and self¬ 
esteem. I would retire to my villa in 
Kasauli, an hour’s uphill drive from 
Chandigarh, to lick wounds inflicted 
on my bruised ego. If 1 won I could 
look forward to another six years <4 
deferential treatment accorded to an 
Elder. 

I have just returned from my first 
three-day reconnaissance expedition 
to Chandigarh. I will tell you what 
^ transpired. I hope you will find the 
narration as amusing as I found it 
frustrating. 

I had gone about it in an organised^ 
business-like manner. I had already 
Pasted a letter to all the 117 Punjab 
aWLAs telling them what a wonderful 
/chap I was—as no doubt they would 
l^find out for themselves when they 
met me. I would be staying at the 
Utiion Territory Guest House and 
. be available for scrutiny for 

! Ibrcfe-days. I got no replies. I 
i rAuoned with myself that it Was not 




the sort of letter I should expect 
anyone to acknowledge. But even if 
glanced over before being tossed into 
the wastepaper basket, some of the 
message would stick. 

I arrived at the UT Guest Hou.se 
expecting to spend three very busy 
days calling on MLAs and receiving 
them in my room. No messages awa¬ 
ited me. Only a list of telephone 
numbers to ring up to make appoint¬ 
ments. I was handed over the keys of 
my room which was on the third 
floor. “Don’t mind inconvenience, 
sir. Lift is out of order. You will have 
to walk up,” said the receptionist. 
Good for my paunch. I walked up to 
my room and unpacked my things. 
Time to ring and make appoint¬ 
ments. 1 picked up the phone. It was 
dead. I rang for the room-bearer. No 
response because there was a power 
cut. I walked down to the reception 
to complain. “Sorry, sir, telephone 
switch board caught fire. It will take 
two-three days to repair.” Now what? 
Why not just go round MLAs’ homes, 
say hello, or leave my card? “Can 1 
get a taxi?” I asked the receptionist. 
He smiled sadly and replied; “No 
taxi, shaxi here. Only at taxi-stand.” I 
persisted; “Can you ring for one?” 
Once more a sad smile and a sadder 
reply; “Sorry, sir, telephone dead.” 

Back in my room. Pottunately I had 
brought some books and my transis¬ 
tor radio. I spent the morning and 
afternoon reading and listening to 
Vividh Bharati. Ih the evening 1 
walked round the riiormous garden 
surrounding the guest house. A more 
glorious display of pink cassias and 
laburnums is not to be seen any¬ 
where in the country at this time of 
the year. Nor a richer cacophony of 
bird calls: green barbels, koels, 
papheehas, lapwings. So tb bed with 


I nothing achieved. Not a total blank: 
tossing sleepless in bed I heard the 
papheeha calling all through the 
night. No wonder Englishmen were 
I maddened by its persistence and 
I called it the brain-fever bird. 

Came the dreary dawn, morning 
tea and the newspaper. 1 tried the 
phone. If was as dead as all yester¬ 
day. Apparently the instrument, in 
the reception had been revived. Ev¬ 
ery half hour the bearer would knock 
on the door to tell me 1 was wanted 
on the phone. The lift was still out of 
order. 1 ran down hoping to talk to an 
MLA voter. It was always some smart 
alec of a journalist wanting to knpw 
how ray campaign was going, What 
could I tell him? 

In n»y first two days I finished four 
novels, solved The Statesman and 
The Times of India crossword puz¬ 
zles, listened to Vividh Bharati and 
discovered that papheehas and lapw¬ 
ings have no respect for the night 
and scream from dusk to dawn. 

Came the third and last day. I was 
woken by the persistent ringing of 
the phone. .So the bugger was brea¬ 
thing again! Must be some MLA 
w'anting to vote for me. i picked up 
the receiver and .said my politest 
“hullo”. The re.sponse was three fold; 
“Hullo, hullo, hullo. Telephone theek j 
hai? Testing, testing.” I did not swear j 
back; I answered sleepily, “Theek 
hat ." No sooiit'f had 1 put the receiv¬ 
er back, it died a second death. 

I lay in bed thinking angry 
thoughts about politics and ]>oitti- 
cians. 1 put my foot in the mess 
knowingly, didn’t i? 1 .should have 
heeded the warning of the comedian 
Eddie Cantor. He had said. “As soon 
as you get into politics words go 
completely crazy. Would you believb 
that ‘politic' means wise and pru¬ 
dent?” 

Eddie old boy, that's all very well 
but what does one who is knee deep 
in the bog of politics do? He must 
either learn to swim in shit; or get 
out and make a laughing stock of 
himself. 

Not the Zodiac 

a pretty and }'oung mother wanted 
Mher new-born son’s horoscope cast. 
The astrologer eyed her carefully 
and instead of questioning her about 
the hour, date and place of her 
child’s birth asked, “Under what sign 
did you conceive this child?” The 
young mother blushed a deep red 
and replied: “I think it read, keep off 
the grass.” 

(Contributed by Sanjay Mathur. De¬ 
bra Dun). 





Snow vitw, Mantli 


Himachal—The land of many enchantments. 


Himachal is one Infinite kaleidoscope of 
Nature's heartstealing spectacles, sat amidst 
enrapturing valleys, meadows, pine forests, 
haunting hill resorts, and oh-so-inviting 
snowscape in winter. 

Nature has been very generous here, 
bestowing the best of charms for those who 
wish to have a quiet, captivating affair with Her. 

Himachal is not only an enchanting abode of 
Nature, it offers endless excitements In 


adventure & trekking, pilgrimage, fairs & 
festivals, sports,folk art & culture. 

Avail of HPTDC conduetad tours In Himachal 
Tourism Luxury Coachas/AC Can. 

AirKionditioned & Super Deluxe Coaches, 
Imported & Indian Cars available for various 
destinations in Himachal from New Delhi, 
Chandigarh, Simla, Manaii & Oalhousie. 


Nature 

inaUher 

glory 


Make yoursaH eofflfertabla at any of the 
HPtOC chain of Hotals. 

SIMLA-Hotai Holiday Home, Hotel Wildflowar 
Hall.NARKANDA-HotalHimview. 

SARAHAN -Tourist Lodge. CHAIL-Ralaea 
Hotel, Rajgarh &>ttage. JOGINDER NAGAR - 
Tourist Bungalow. KUlU-Hotal Sarvarl. 
KATRAIN-Hotel Apple Blossom. RAISON- 
Tourist Huts. NAGGAR-Castle Hotel. 

MANALI - Log Hutt, Cottagn, Manalau Hotel, 
Tourist Lodge, Hotel Beat, Tourist Inn, Hamtt, 
Bird ViewHuto.DHARAMSAlA-Hotal 
Dhauladher. PALAMPUR-HotalT-Bud. 
OALHOUSIE-HotsI Gaetanjali, Youth Hostel. 
KHAJdlAR-Hotel Devdar, Youth Hostel. 
CHAMBA-Hotel Champak, Hotel Irsvati. 





Loe hurt, Manall 


HIMACHAL 

FOR AI,L SFASONS, ALL REASONS 



Snow view, Pelemput 


Beat flivsr inStulu Vtiley 


For detailed Infermttlen end reaaiveilons, 
plaaie contact HImKhal Touritm Ofttca at; 

NEW DELHI-Chindralok Bldg., 36, Jinpeth, Til. 34S320,382104 
CALCUTTA -28, Camae Street, TH. 44M47 
BOMBAY-World Trida C^ra, Cuffa Parade, Tal. 211181/284 
MADRAS -28, Commanda^in-Chlaf Road, Tal. 472886 
CHANOIQARH-S.C.0.104849, Sector 22-B, Tal. 28484 
SIMU-The Mall, Tal. 3311,3986. 

PATHANKOT-Oppoiita Railway Station, Tal. 20318 


u Hloiaclial Pndedi 
^ TottriiiiiDevekqinB«nit 
I Corporation Limhed 

U RltzAnn8)(«,Slml«-171001, 
Wiorws: 4472.3977,8071, 
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let Them Eat Mangoes...' 


# aC M nyone for a mango?” Heard 
"* ■■ that phrase recently?? Not 
MjM likely, considering the price 
^^Bof India's favourite fruit this 
season. The aandawalla id our complex 
did a brisk side business in aam while 
. the going was good, offering an attrac¬ 
tive package of the semi-precious com¬ 
modity along with the daily eggs. I 
joked with him about it while forking 
out the near-astronomical amount, 
saying that we’d all probably end up 
with belly-aches since we’d be eating 
scoops of gold. He looked stricken, ft 
was Ramzan time and the rozas were 
seriously affecting his sense of humour. 
“You are the only person to complain 
about the price. Everybody else bought 
my mangoes without protest,” said 
Azizmiya balefully. And he was prob¬ 
ably right. 

The next afternoon, an American 
lady visited our home; .1 ewi.sh, 1 might 
add. The cherished mangoes were 
offered...and needless to say, relished. 

■ We talked about their indecent price | 
which made one feel almost guilty 
while enjoying them. 1 quoted Azizmiya 
and she said, “Well, I’m not surprised. 
„^cently there was a sharp fee-hike in 
■ Jy daughter’s school, where the iees 
are already far too steep. A few of u.s 
decided to question the hike and ask 
the school for a justification. We 
approached a few mothers for their 
' signatures and do you know they we¬ 
ren’t oven aware of the new fee? They’d 
just been shelling out the extra amount 
automatically. Obviously, it didn’t 
make any difference to them...they’ve 
probably never heard of budgets. ” 

There isajl this calk of inflation and 
sky-high prices. But walk into any five 
star hotel and you’ll find all the res¬ 
taurants packed with hungry, credit- 
flashing clients. Every day brand new 
shops spring up and seem to have 
enough patrons to prosper. In Calcutta, 
one can see a mile or more of jewelry 
stores on either side of the road full of 
eager buyers with hot cash. Even the 
fish markets are crammed with buyers 
willingly shelling out as much as Rs 55 
for a kilo of ruwi. In Bombay, last New 
Year’s Eve, there were serpentine 
queues of teenagers waiting to get into 
crowded five star coffee shops and pay 
over Rs ISO per head for a cup of 
j[capuccino. The other afternoon, we 
'>^ent to a heavily advertised seafood 
festival. For starters, we were recom¬ 
mended a prawn cheat It arrived with 
a lot of flourish on a bed of banana 
leaves. We stared in disbelief at eight 
sOrawny. pathetic shrimps lying in wat- 
jglrjr imii sauce. The dish was priced at 
Rs 60. We choked over each measly 
mouthful and later, we kicked 



SHOBHA 


ourselves for having sua iimbod to thi- 
oUl con. Sockets! That’s what we were. 
And so .ire all the others who flock 
night after ntghi to bite into dressed up 
itioiscis at prices that sunk. Serves us 
right, i guess. 1 love good food- great 
lood—and don't grudge the ticc.tsional 
splurge—provuled what I gel in return 
gives me fair value lor money. If you 
are willing to pay fot quality, you 
expect to get it. It rarely happens. 

Quality. How often do you find goods, 
expensive goods that are up to the 
mark? Hardly ever! Yet, the money you 
end up forking out is comparable to the 
amount you’d pay for far superior pro¬ 
ducts say, in Thailand. Take even a 
very commonplace object like a baby's 
feeding bottle. The other day I bought 
two different brands, both heavily 
advertised and well-packaged. Apart 
from very elementary design flaws, i 











Late night action on TV 


even the making was faulty. The cap 
didn’t sit firmly on the bottle and the 
gradations weren't accurately marked. 
Plus, the paint showing the markings 
peeled off after a couple of scrubs. 

Baby clothes are iltrust into the market 
without any standardisation of sizes or 
fastenings. No wonder those who huve 
the facility end up with iinponed stuff, 
This is not just a “craze phot ttlioron 
it is a frustrated buyei’s last resort. 

From the Phoren 

T he craze for imported goods not only 
exists, but bitrders on an obsession 
sometimes. When we visited Darjeeling 
last month, one of the fir.st sighi-.seeing 
stops we were told about was Pa.shuputi 
Piiatak, a one-donkey alley on the Nep¬ 
al border. Its big attraction'^.. Smug¬ 
gled foreign goods! Thai’s it. We stop¬ 
ped there on our way back front Mirik. 
The entire exercise was covered with 
suspense and high-drurna, starting with 
the check point.s—“ours” and ’•i.heirs”, 
wh»*re cat s are searched and everybody 
participates in a ridiculous panto¬ 
mime—the “guartfs” performing tlieii 
“duty" with sadistic thoroughness and 
visitors looking appropriately out¬ 
raged, making out as tf they've driven 
miles out in the wilderness only to gaze 
at a few barren Nepalese hills and sir.tv 
goats. In fact, a very efficient system is 
at work on that tiny dirt tract, lined on 
both sides with shabby shacks full of 
assorted goodies fiom Taiwan or Hong 
Kong. A smooth courier organisation 
cn.surcs that you get your stuff deli¬ 
vered to your hotel room in Darjeeling 
the next morning, while you drive past 
the check-posts nonchalantly with no¬ 
thing to declare but your innocence. All 
this costs a small fee naturally, and is 
meant to cover the ri.sk undertaken by 
the courier as he makes the hazardous 
journey through the mountains lugging 
your buys in a smart red tote bag that 
amazingly escapes detection. Nuihing 
IS cheap and there’s no bargaining. It’s 
strictly a take-ii-or-leave-it deal. Most 
tourists take it. 


Soccer Suckers 

T here roust have been thousands of 
“soccer widows” like me all over 
India last week, as demented husbands 
were surrendered up to the World Cup 
telecast at lunatic hours. And all along 
I'd thought only cricket generated such 
hysteria. 1 can think of at least a dozen 
better options at 2 ant. Liki; sleep, for 









An other Partition^ 

S o the inevitable has happened{The 
Exodus, 1—7 June). Hindus are 
migrating Irom Punjab fearing the 
worst. The terrorists have succeeded 
in realising the dream of Bhindran- 
wale. The government’s inability to 
solve the simmering issue has made 
the Hindus in Punjab lose hope. The 
authorities should come down real 
hard on terrorists. 

K Chidanand Kumar. Bannalore 

• The cover story wasdisturbing.The 
secessionist agitation in the state has 
left in its wake a shattered economy 
and a division of the people along 
communal lines. Unless the worst 
fears of the minority community are 
assuaged, vire are heading foi another 
partition. 

Kishore Cuba, Calcutta 



Wheels of Irregularity 


T he instigator of politics in SMS 
Medical College, .jaipur, has been 
thoroughly expo,sed in the investiga¬ 
tive report F)eals Within a Deal (18— 
24 May), it is surprising that the 
government has not taken any action 
despite the clear-cut charges of cor¬ 
ruption against the present princip¬ 
al. Further evidence of corruption 
and misuse of power by Ur S.R. 
Mehta may be revealed only if he is 
removed from his present position. 
The SMS, which had a good reputa¬ 
tion for patient care and treatment, 
is fast becoming a haven for group- 
i.sm, litigations anti heart-burning. 
Sahhash Rastoni, Jaipur 

• Si'niiay’s attempts to unearth the 
corrupt practices of Dr S.R. Mehta 
were commendable, in my opinion, 
the authorities should immediatelv 
raid the house of the misdoer and the 
doctorate degree conferred on him 
should be withdrawn. The officials 
mishandling government money 
should be awarded the maximum 
punishment. The politicians and offi¬ 
cials shielding such corrupt persons 
should also be dealt with a heavy 
hand. Such happenings will only tar¬ 
nish the image of Rajiv Gandhi who 
is trying to provide a clean govern¬ 
ment machinery. A high-level en¬ 
quiry should be immediately con¬ 
ducted and the report made public. 
G. Sundaramoarthi, Visakhapatnam 

• Padma Shree S.R. Mehta has been 
dramatically exposed in the article. 
He should be put behind bars. 

N.K. Garg, Jaipur 


• Can somebody answer the follow¬ 
ing queries legarding the principal 
of SMS Medical College, Jaipur; (a) 
How many positions is he holding 
simultaneously at piesent? (b) What 
is the connection between the drug 
company of the principal’s son and 
the manutdcturing company of the 
chief minister’s son? (c) How many 
staff members in his unit are rela¬ 
tives of ministers and ex-ministers? 

(d) In spite of so many write-ups on 
the principal’s misdeeds, why has no 
action ever been taken against him? 

(e) Why does one of the junior stu¬ 
dents of this medical college get so 
much undue preference from him? 
The sole answei to all these ques¬ 
tions can only be' political corrup¬ 
tion. 

Amita Mirchaitdani. Jaipur 

• The Congress!I) government in Ra¬ 
jasthan is reportedly afraid of taking 
action against Dr S.R. Mehta for his 
alleged irregularities involving lakhs 
of rupees. But why? Is it because the 
son of the political adviser to the PM 
is Dr Mehta’s student? If I remember 
correctly, the president of the Con- 
gress(I) had categorically stated that 
the war on corruption will continue 
whatever be the obstacles. 

C.B. Sahai, New Delhi 

• A splendid piece of investigative 
journalism. Such is the terror Dr 
Mehta wields that no one dared to 
write against him earlier. The story 
has* given voice to all those who had 
been suffering at hir hands. 
Manuhar Singh, Jaipui 


A Cry for Help 


T he article. The Fight Agaitisi 
Cruelty (11—17 May) was indeed, 
thought-provoking. The inhuman 
misery that the dumb, innocent and 
helpless animals have to undergo to 
satisfy human whims and fancies 
should make us hang our heads in 
shame. What right do we have to 
subject our fellow creatures to such 
awful torture just to pamper our 
senses? The international trust. 
Beauty Without Cruelty, should be 
commended for taking up the just 
cause of making people aware of the 
totally unnecessary slaughter of 
animals. A law should be 'pas.sed to 
ban this practice and .severe punish¬ 
ments should be imposed on offen¬ 
ders .so that the use of substances of 
animal origin is discouraged. 

Anjana Sinlui. Calcutta 


• As a lover of animals and birds, I 
felt very happv to learn about the 
BWC (Beauty Without Cruelty), an 
international educational and charit¬ 
able trust for animal welfare. It is 
most heartening to learn that its 
Indian branch under its chairpeisnn 
Diana Ratnagar is doing remarkable 
work to stop cruelty to animals. Some 
unscrupulous people are mercilessly 
killing rhinos, elephants. Karakul 
lambs, wild pigs, snakes and croco¬ 
diles for their horns, tusks, curly 
pelts, hair and skin which fetch very 
attractive prices in the foreign mar¬ 
ket. Killing these innocent and lovely 
creatures for decorative purposes is 
ridiculous. Animals and birds are our 
national wealth and must be pre¬ 
served to enliven our environment. 
Bhupeii Bose, Jamshedpur 
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OPINION 




Nagaland: A Tribal Melting-pot? 


news report S.C. Jamir Wins 
Battle (4—10 May) it has been 
wfongly mentioned that “the short¬ 
lived Naga People’s Party is the 
brainchild of Ngullie”. To set the 
record straight it must be said that 
Huska Sumi is the founder chairman 
of the Naga People’s Party which, 
contrary to the report, is still func¬ 
tioning with Mr Sumi as the lone 
member of the party in the Assem¬ 
bly. It would also be erroneous to say 
that “inter-tribe feuding has found 
expression in the party dissidence”. 
Those who opposed S.C. Jamir’s lead¬ 
ership included ministers and MLAs 
belonging to all tribes. The Nagas are 
one family and no one should encour¬ 
age and in.stigate tribalism. 

The heading of the article is itself 
misleading. The high command has 
yet to decide about the leadership 
and my group has categorically told 
the high command that the selection 
of the new leader is left to the 
political wisdom of the Prime 
Minister. 


T,A. Ngu/lie. finance minister of 
^^lialand, Koltima 

/ Sanfanu Ghosh replies: Tsenro A. 

Ngullie would have done justice to 
‘ my copy if he had cared to recall the 
scenario which unfolded immediate¬ 
ly after the 10 November, 1982, 
Assembly polls in Nagaland. I re 
member meeting Ngullie a number 
of times at the VIP guest house 
during the ministry-making period. 
Ngullie, who soon realised that he 
was fast losing out to S.C. Jamir in 
his bid to become the chief minister, 
perhaps, has now forgotten that he 
made a last ditch effort to outman¬ 
oeuvre Jamir in the game of garner¬ 
ing precious support of the party 
legislators. His ploy was to prop up a 
group of independent MLAs to pos.s- 
ibly use them as a bargaining lever. 
The Naga People's Party, which had 
four MLAs, clearly had his blessings. 
Its convener, Huska Sumi himself, 
told me that Ngullie was the god¬ 
father of the party. Ngullie’s plans, 
however, received a jolt when three 
I ^P MLAs walked over to the Con- 
M'^-ssfl). It is a travesty of truth to 
^'tway the existence of inter-tribe 
feuding in Naga politics. It is a com¬ 
mon fact that the NNDP derives its 
strength from the Angami tribe, 
wJiile the support for the Congress(I) 
traditionally comes from the Serna, 
Ao and Lotha tribes. The Sernas and 
the lasthas threw their lot behind the 


dissidents in the recent party sijuab- 
bles, while the Aos stood steadfastly 
behind Jamir (he belongs to the Ao 
tribe while Ngullie is ii Lotha). Ex¬ 
cept Kiyezhe Chisi, all the Senia 
MlAs went in favour of Ngullie. 

Nagaland still confinue.s to he a 
tribal melting-pot, with the state’s 
major tribes still in the process of 
coming closer on the basis of a few 
commonalties, like Christianity and 
cosmopolitanism. The growing urba¬ 
nisation in the state is another contri¬ 
buting factor causing the slow fusion 
of the inbals into one recognisable 
entity. Naga is a generic name given 
by the plain's people to all the tribes 
in the state. It ua.v never my inten¬ 
tion to encourage tribalism. 1 can 
only refei to the treatise by Captain 
John Butler and Perrier Elwin to 
emphasise the fact that inter ttihe 
rivalry in Nagaland has much to do 
with the tierce loyalty of each tribe 
to Its own ethos. Even the insurgent 
movement in the slate was riven by 
tribal loyaJitles. When the Phizoites 
broke up in November 1968, the 
Sernas switched their loyalty eii bloc 
to the Revolutionary Government of 
Nagaland, while the Angamis and the 
Chaka.sengs continued to root for the 
Phizo-led NFG. My story clearly 
stated that S.C. Jamir won the first 
round only in the continuing intra- 
party squabbles. 
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King of Styles 

T he conversation with Rajnikant 
was really interesting (*/ Hope / 
Can Find a Vacancy as a Bus Conduc¬ 
tor Again...,’ 2S—31 May). Without 
giving vent to filaii airs, Rajnikant 
c(>nfes.sed many personal things 
which other filmstars would not dare 
to disclose. However, one particular 
statement of his should not go un¬ 
noticed. According to Rajnikant, Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi is a good politician and a 
nice man. “But we need a Hitler, not 
a Mahatma Gandhi,” says the actor. 
I, for one. wholeheartedly agree with 
Rajnikant. 

Arfa Mtshra, Cuttack 
• The interview with the 'Style Man- 
nan'(King of Styles) was absorbing. 
He was frank in confessing that he is 
not a good actor and that he relies on 
stunts and gimmicks. He even admit¬ 
ted that he stole collection money 
when he was a bus conductor. Kania- 
lahasan had said in an earlier inter¬ 
view that he had a weakness for the 
fairer sex. Such a weakness is consi¬ 
dered to be a qualification for film¬ 
stars these days. But no actor would 
dare to admit that he used to steal 
money. Rajnikant is great! 

V.N. Narayanaswamy, Madras 

• The secret formula of Rajnikant to 
make it good in the Hindi film world 
is his ‘eccentricity.’ Being unique has 
made him .successful. He should 
make use of his diverse experiences to 
create more social awareness in 
Tamil films. 

N. Ellango, Tirunelveli 

Shameful Slaughter 

i t is a shame that innocent Harijans 
who had gathered in the courtyard 
of a village school library at Arwal in 
Bihar’s Gaya district were brutally 
gunned down by the police on the 
plea that they were NaxaliteS 
{Policemen on the Rampage, 11—17 
May). In reality, those who died 
numbered more than a hundred. In 
protest against the Jallianwaia Bagh 
massacre, Tagore gave up his kni^t- 
hood. Will anyone protest in a similar 
manner now? 

■ Sumitava Ghosal, New Delhi 

• The correspondent of The Times, 
London, Trevor Fishlock, had once 
observed; “Bihar is India’s sewer. 
The government in Delhi seems help-, 
less as the state slides into barbar¬ 
ism..” It was the late Indira Gandhi 
who held the reins of power at that 
time. 

C.B. Sahai. New Delhi I 
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AJniosl a year after the Assam accord h'us signed, 
the Asom Gana Parishad government is in a 
quandary over how to implement it. There are also 
fresh rumblings among the minorities. Will it be 
possible to implement the accord? 

Srinjoy Chowdhur\' reports 



[ Chief minister PrafuUa Mahanta receivinR petitions at his midcnce: the people's leader 
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T en months after the 
the Assam accord and ^ 
rious electoral campaign 
cember, dhief minister 
Bilahanta arrived in Delhi 
beginning of this month. Re Strae’# ' 
worried man: the optimism of Ad*' 
gust, 1985, has evaporated. Very Up 
rie has been done by the Centre to ' 
implement the accord signed by thf . 
All Assam Students Union (AASU) 
and All Assam Gana Sangram 
Parishad (AAGSP) on the eve of 
India’s 38th Independence Day. It i< 
the union government, he told Prime 
A/8nister Rajiv Gandhi during thejr 
oie-hour meeting on 10 June, 1986, 
t&r by not amending the Illegal 
Mjgrants (Determination by Tribun¬ 
als) Act, 1983, and by stopping work 
on the construction of the border 
road, is holding up the implementa¬ 
tion of the accord. Prafulla Mahanta 
is aware that the Rajiv Gandhi- 
Longowal accord which involves the 
transfer of Chandigarh (completed 
on 21 June, 1986), the realignment of 
state boundaries and the sharing of 
river waters is proceeding speedily. 

He is also aware that if the Assam 
accord is not implemented, the tidet 
that swept the AGP into office will 
turn just as swiftly. Then, the price of 
failure would be political oblivion. 

That the implementation ot the 
accord has been given top priority is., 
evident; chief minister Mahanta him 
self heads the accord implementa¬ 
tion ministry and A. K. Saikia. a 
senior bureaucrai, has Ireen placed 
in charge of the department. But 
despite the AGP government’s 
efforts to pull out all the stops, it will 
be no easy task. “The .»cct)rd was a 
result of an emotional response, and . 
like most emotional responses, not 
totally capable of cpiantification.” 
said a .senior buieaucrat in Guwaha- . 
ti. But will the government, especial¬ 
ly in view oi the numerous problems 
it would entail, ever try to implement ■ 
the accord fully’’' “They are between 
the devil and the deep sea and 
though tt would have been ea-sv to 
get out of implementing the accord, 
they would prefer to do it, if for, 
nothing else but for their own surviv- ■ 
al," he added. 

The cornerstone of the accord is|^ 
really the foreigner.s issue, and it is' 
the implementation of these clauses ■ 
that IS likely to be the most diffi- , 
cult. The AtiP government, already 
in some difficulties, has written to 
the Centre to amend the Illegal Migf ; 
rants (Determination) Act. The Ac?,, 
they believe, is too cumbersome‘its . ' 
the burden of proof is <mi the.fn’Osecut.. ' 

' . .. 







don. "The Act almost regularises 
foreigners,” says V.S. Oberoi, the 
joint secretary in the accord imple* 
mentation department. The state 
government wants to dispense with 
notices, abolish the three-km limit 
(at present, complaints can only be 
made by people who live within 
three km of people against whom 
they are complaining), and to have 
sin^e-member tribunals instead of 
three-member tribunals, many of 
which have not begun functioning 
because the third judge has not been 
appointed and do away with the Rs 
2S fee that has to be paid with every 
complaint. In fact, what the state 
government really wants is a com¬ 
pletely new Act. “Now,” adds Oberoi, 
“the ball is in the Centre's court.” 

The state government has not de¬ 
cided to wait for the Centre’s reac¬ 
tions. Altogether 16 tribunals under 
the Foreigners (Tribunals) Order, 
1964, for trying the people who ille¬ 
gally entered Assam between 1 Janu- 
!ii"^y, 1966 to 25 March, 1971, and for 
those who entered the state after 25 
March, 1971, have already been set 
' iipand according to M. P. Besbaruah, 
home secretary, about 8,000 
cases have been lying with the state 

g vtmment. The government, chaf- 
t at the Centre’s delay and repe- 
; at^y goaded by the hawks who 
; iimat thp immediate deportation and 


detection of foreigners, has already 
taken a series of measures which are 
not entirely in tune with the spirit of 
the accord. 

The creation of 18 posts (one for 
each district) of registration officers 
of the rank of superintendent of 
police to detect foreigners who en¬ 
tered Assam between 1966 and 1971 
(these people will be disfranchised 
for ten years but will retain all other 
rights), has already come under fire. 
It has been pointed out that the state 
government has appointed registra¬ 
tion officers for the detection of 
foreigners while the accord says that 
the task of these officials will be to 
register these foreigners only after 
they have been identified by the 
tribunals. These officials, under Sec¬ 
tion three of the Registration of 
Foreigners Rules. 1939, and Reg¬ 
istration of Foreigners Act, 19.39, can 
only be appointed by the Centre and 
not by the state government. Nor are 
any state government officers 
allowed to function as registration 
officers since the Citizenship Reg¬ 
istration Act and Registration of 
Citizenship Rules, 1956, were passed. 
This has already had one major re¬ 
percussion: the minorities have be¬ 
gun complaining about police repres¬ 
sion. It has also strengthened the 
hands of the A.F. Golem Osmani-led 
United Minorities Front (UMF) 


which still opposes most of the 
accord’s clauses. In a memorandum 
submitted to the chief minister on 28 
May, signed by imporront leaders of 
the Uojai District Minorities Front, 
the illegal expulsion of people from 
different parts of the state, particu¬ 
larly from Darrang district, has been 
criticised. The people who, claims 
the UMF, were deported across the 
Golakganj-Bangladesh border had 
land records. The names of the adult 
members of these families, stated the 
UMF leaders, were in the 1967 elec¬ 
toral rolls. "This kind of tyranny 
and oppression should be stopped 
immediately,” says the memoran¬ 
dum. The recent decision by the AGP 
government, including the one to 
give citizenship certificates to people 
who have been re.siding in Assam for 
more than two decades, has also 
upset the minorities, many of whose 
names were deleted from the voting 
lists of the 1984 December electoral 
rolls because of the interference of 
the AASIJ and the AAGSP. 

I t is the deportation of migrants 
who entered Assam after 25 
March, 1971, which is likely to create 
further confusion. The Assam gov¬ 
ernment is committed to forcibly 
deporting all illegal migrants, but 
Bangladesh Ihresident General H.M. 
Ershad has already made it clear that 
there are no Bangladeshis in Assam 
and he will nor accept any "re¬ 
fugees” from India, Where will these 
people, many of whom have been 
living in the state for over a decade, 
go? No one has a proper answer. 
Strong opposition to the deportations 
is also expected and the charismatic 
Golam Osmani has already claimed 
that there are no foreigners in India 
and he will oppose at all costs the 
deportation of minorities—Bengali 
Muslims—who are being called fore¬ 
igners hy the Assamese caste-Hindu 
leadership. 

The future of these migrants, many 
of whom have been living in Assam 
for at least ten years or even longer, 
remains very grim. Within a year, or, 
perhaps, even months, thousands of 
men, women and children will be 
pronounced as foreigners and 
pushed along with their meagre pos¬ 
sessions into Bangladesh, an over- 
populated alien nation, a nation 
which has too many problems to care 
for foreigners Nor are their blo^ 
brothers, lucky to have migrated to 
India a few years earlier and egged 
on by a volatile political leadership, 
likely to remain silent spectators. 
The result could be another 1947- 
type communal holocaust. Very soon, 
the fires in Assam could be lit. This 
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time, they will luii go uut very easily. 

The slate goveriune rit. however, 
finds Itself on firmer ground on the 
bolder feming issue. The respon.si- 
bility for ilif coiisiruction of barriers 
almig :> deiiselv.forested border cri.ss- 
ero-sed by uiiloi dable rivers is large¬ 
ly the Centre’s So fat, very little 
woik h.is been done to create de¬ 
populating belts, maintain check- 
posts and strengthen the armed pat- 
lolling of the border. The state gov¬ 
ernment would also like the Centre 
to extend the Prevention of Infiltra¬ 
tion of Toreigiiers scheme to all dis¬ 
tricts of Assam, an increased number 
ot investigating staff for detecting 
foreigners, moie people for aggre.s- 
sive patiolling as well us more .soph¬ 
isticated eiiiiipment. But as Bhrigu 
Phukan, the suave, soft-spoken home 
minister, complains, “They (the Cen¬ 
tre i promised to get things done 
before the momsoons but nothing has 
been done so far.” Chief minister 
Mahanu has already complained 
that the consiuuiion of a border 
toad lias lieen held up following the 
wirlidriiwul of the Bolder Security 
h'oue bv tile Ceiiiie But the border 


fencing, even at its effective best, 
will never be a Berlin W all and given 
Bangladesh’s regular trysts with 
famine, the day of the illegal migrant 
will never be over. 

If the deportation of the migrants 
issue resembles a ticking time-bomb, 
the tragedy of the “unauthorised 
settlers” who are being evicted from 
government and tribal lands has 
already begun. The opposition, quick 
to exploit any opportunity to lambast 
the government, has been crying it¬ 
self hoarse. While the Congress(l) 
leaders claim that the evictions 
(since it is part of the accord) are 
justifiable and correct, it also points 


CM PRAFULLA MAHANTA 



out that the AGP has been going ; 
about it in a wrong way and leavi^ 
thousands of people homeless ajiD: 
jobless. And the UMF has called the ' 
demolitions another brutal instance 
of victimisation of the minorities 
demolishing houses and shops, loot<. 
ing property, damaging temples and 
mosques and beating up people. 
UMF leaders claim that the eviction, 
by over-enthusiastic officials, has 
already rendered 20,000 people 
homeless. “When the AGP govern¬ 
ment came to power, there was a 
feeling that it would mend fences 
with the minorities; but the evictipns 
only prove that thereis no possibility 
of a rapprochement,” said a senior 
journalist in Guwahati. 

The AGP government, foreseeing 
the possibility of malpractices, has 
appointed senior officials for this 
sensitive work. But even then the 
“give us money or wejvill call you 
foreigners” syndrome is alr'eady in 
evidence. The government is also 
believed to be discriminating against 
the minorities. In Nowgong, while 
Bengalis have been evicted from gov¬ 
ernment and tribal lands, the 
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Assamese sons of the soil have been 

f wed to stay on. In Mangaldoi, the 
SU strongly objecied when a 
iber of Assamese were given 
notice. The government has also not 
been very sympathetic either and 
chief minister Mahanta, while di.s- 
puting that only Bengalis have been 
evicted, blames political leaders and 
mahajaas for installing people on 
government and tribal lands. 

The AGP government has not been 
shy of self-publicitv. In an advertise¬ 
ment, published in all the major 
newspapers of the state in May, the 
government rook the credit for what 
the accord calls “the restoration of 
normalcy". The government claim}; 
that it has released all NSA (National 
Security Act) detenus, paid Rs .10,000 
as settlement lo the 670-odd 
shaheeds of the agitation, dropped 
all cases against whom pohcf cases 
were instituted in connection with 
the agitation except the lev;' against 
whom there were charges of heinous 
crimes and restored the jobs of per¬ 
sons who were victimised during the 
agitation. 


Wha( do you think at the ACr 
' giiverament'x performance? 

,'A; The people had high hopes . 
twt/cl expectations. But now, their 
hppes are gradually eroding; Even 
tlife publications which were strong- • 
TV pwAGP have become bitter cri- 
i,OC8 of the minist^. 

' tQ: Sut they are itiipJemeriting the 

A! They are saying that they have 
:^n.e« 0 'inuch. 'They are sincere. But 
tfeey;have not done anything. They 
Jhaye said, ‘Give us a chance ,to 
itnpiement the accord, and because 
of that they were voted to power. 
Instead, by withdrawing the 
-heinous cases recorded by the 
police against some agitationists, 
they have violated the Assam 
accord. Must of the clauses of the 
accord were implemented before 
the AGP came to power. It was 1 
who did all the work and the AGP is 
only taking the credit for it. 

Q; Why {the AGP is evicting peo¬ 
ple from government and tribal 

; A: Yes, and in the process leaving 
thousands of people homeless and 
j^ess. We (the Congress'I) would 
provided them with dterna- 
.f;|ih|ipes. . 

the bureaucrats who 
to you been victimised? 


Were no officers loyal to 


I t is the.se impressive claims that the 
former chief minister Hiteswar 
Saikia, seated in a tiny room full of 
law books and a plaster bust of 
Athene, the Greek goddess of justice, 
chooses to contest. According to 
Saikia, perhaps the canniest politi¬ 
cian of the north-east (it was he who 
dropped all non-heinuus cases during 
his tenure as thief minister), of the 
19.315 police cases, 13.433 were 
dropped before the accord and 1,578 
dropped before 20 December, 1985, 
just before the AGP government 
came to power. “The only charges 
that could not be dropped were those 
pertaining to 4,304 heinous cases. 


FORMER CM HITESWAR SAIKIA 



mrnACSP 
Government Is 


Assam AmreP 

me. They were all lays! to the 
government. But they. have been 
victimised since the AGP govern^ 
ment thou^t they wetp^ my loyal 
supporters.. 

Q; There are cJjarglBe 'Qt cortup’ 
tion and rigging i^vtost 
A; Let them prbiFp'lt Let them 
file a case. 1 un ^ving* them .g 
challenge. Let the^.ftle - 

Q : Will the A€P''gotneaanmt,be ■ 
successful? ' ■■ o' 

A; They are woilie.ith<iii jW...TW 
government is here'lecflve justice 
but this aovemmia^J*.'^ 
jjvattee. They are thh 

edueational 

ing ill AGP post. 


But the AGP government has done 
exactly that and by dropping these 
cases, they have violated the 
accord,” says Mr Saikia who also 
claims to have released during his 
tenure all NSA detenus*, taken mea- 
.sures to improve birth and death 
registrations and relaxed by six years 
the upper age limit for entry into 
government service for three years. 
Mr Saikia also claims that payment 
of Rs 3,000 to the 3,281 persons (that 
is excluding five persons and 306 
others who are missing) were 
granted during his regime. But for 
the AGP government, death is no 
leveller. Afte>' coming to power, the 
government granted a payment of Rs 
30,000 to the families of about 670 
shaheeds. Why were the families of 
these shaheeds treated so generous¬ 
ly? "They were killed in police fir¬ 
ings." says Bhrigu Phukan; but there 
is clearly a difference between those 
who died for the movement and 
those who died during the move 
ment. 

P erhaps the most controversial part 
of the accord is clause 6 which 


Uons m the' bureaucracy and thW is 
leading to chaos. Because of the 
AGP government, the seceksipnist 
elements are being strengthened in 
Cachar and in “&daya<dtaP.- TIm 
AGP’ s policies wiQ brpah up the 
state. , . . 

0; Itow do ytiu account for the- 
Congressi'D’s .disastrous pettariii- 
(Mice ip the Decembt^ eiectionk? 

A: We , were conlident of winning 
the elections. Bui the. i^tipie be¬ 
came tqo sentimental and we could 
net make them uodefstand what' 
the accord was about. 

Q: Bhr you opposeid the accord? 

A; I was for the accord. I fully 
supported the accord. 

Q: Why have the minorities de¬ 
serted you? ■ 

A; They^will come back to us. 
They are realising that' the Congres- 
s(l) is their benefactor. They had 
got a wrong impression of the 
accord: (hey believed that they 
were the worst sufferers. But now 
they are realising that if the Con¬ 
gress had Come to power, it wpuld 
not have dbne such provocative 
things. 

, Q: Are you thinking of toppling 
the AGP government 

A; I.,et i^em handle the state for 
five years. Let the peofte see what 
they are realty, like. 


a*>rAJijn« \m 
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okll* lor "constitutional, Jegisldtive 
ant) admmi»tiatne safeguards to 
protect the culture soiial and ling 
uistic identirv and hetitage of the 
Assamese ptople” It is with view 
this that the SI BA circular (SEBA/ 
AB/SYl B 11 8186) was issued by the 
Secondais Education Board of 
Assam (SI HA) on 28 lebruary this 
vcai I he citcular which seeks to 
make Assamese a compulsory third 
language for all students in Assam 
fium class VIII onwards in the state’s 
1 800 schools has caused an uptoar in 
the Bengali dominated districts of 
Cachar and Karimgani and among 
the tnbals m the state 
Ihe circulat had been issued twice 
in the past—in 1961 and 1972—but 
was withdiawn because of strong 
opposition from the minonties No 
one IS quite sure who ordered the 
circular to be reissued this time Both 
chief minister Mahanta and Brinda 
ban Goswami, his articulate educa 
tion minister and once a contender 
for the chief minister’s chair, have 
denied the state government’s in 
volvement in the issue SEBA, 
according to Goswami, a former pres¬ 
ident of the AASU, 1 $ an autonomous 
body and has a legitunate right to 
draw up plans for the betterment of 
educational standards in the state 
Minority leaders see the circular as 
a trick to impose Assamese, an alien 
language, on them They complain 
that the 1966 Kothan Commission 
had stipulated that high school stu¬ 


dents must study three languages— 
the mother tongue, Hindi and En 
glish—and by studying Assamese 
they would be unnecessaiily over 
burdened with a fourth language 
The circular, minority leaders also 
allege, was issued in violation of the 
Shastri formula of 6 June, 1961, 
which made Bengali the official Ian 
guage in the Barak valley while 
Assamese remained the official Ian 
guage of the Brahmaputra valley, 
and also of the Centre’s 19 Septem 
ber, 1956, memorandum to the com 
missioner of linguistic minorities 
which states that if 70 per cent of a 
district’s population consists of the 
state’s linguistic minorities (as in 
Kanmganji and Cachar), the official 
language in that district will be the 
tongue spoken by the minorities 
The minonty leaders in the Benga 
li-speaking areas, led by two rival 


MINORITIES LEADER OSMANI 


na is the Vhitmi Minorities 
hoiif doing ro$§r<imB fhe 
« vtcf ion of peoplefront govimaont 
and tnhai fends’ 

We have submitted « memory 
abauni Our mebunge end demon- 
st^eHohs have been held all over 
the state There has been 
tremendous response ..the fwople 
hfe feeUbg desperate 
Q Bnfnrd»‘tdieyoccupyuiggov- 
eiiitoim 

A They nave been staying here 
for the hnt 1S-3P years The govern¬ 
ment shphld Have settled them 
What do you mean by government 
land’ The ^ola iHorW is goverrt- 
ment land fhey ara landless peo¬ 
ple, they ioid theif i|M)4s because of 
tiVer erosion Why dtot ym settle 
theid In the forett#'? 

Q Whv idioutd the |0ver»meMt 
«ke responsibi/Hy for *yhP 
are foreigrters’ ’ 

A Nobody has found put that 
these people are fereignars- fnati 
are ae foreigners itt Amm 1^ bomd 



"The 

tm Abmilon 
the AST’ 

. . . «i iii m iiii M l ... . . a 

X , there are clear eases df dis- 
nattott $0 far. about 20(000 
people hava bean thimtvn out, 

Q fyituliyi yptf aptaily opposdd 


ciam^ ana amwptabla. frayf ^ 
A* The apyeyni^y bf India made 
en accord with the agiiators. We 
are not a pafty to |t h runs agalqat 
our interests no sensihla ps^raoh 
would have entdred th* ^iUsae 
about foreigners isfi lend ssauei. 
tlte accord M the trorlt aCimvitiad 
and even Raiiv (Oao#^) 

>ng%n ImiHemeOtlMt^ 

are clauses omdt, M 


student groups, the All Cacher- 
Karimganj Students Association. 
(ACKSA) and the Ganatantnc ChhiHlf 
ra Juba Sangram Committee 
(GCJSC), will agree to a compromise 
“As students we are happy that a 
student government is in power m 
the state We aie not against 
Assamese but we can’t give up our 
mother tongue for Assamese,” said 
Pradeep Dutta Ray, president of the 
ACKSA Both student bodies would 
gladly end their agitation if 
Assamese is made an optional sub¬ 
ject The United Reservation Move¬ 
ment Council of Assam (URMCA), an 
umbrella organisation of 30 bodies 
comprising scheduled castes, tribes, 
other backward classes and tea gar¬ 
den labourers, is less compromising 
Led by Ranaui Pegu, the fiery tribal 
leader, the URMCA also opposes the 
SEBA policy Their other demands 
include proper 'mplementation of 
the Assam Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes (Reservation and 
Vacancies in Services and Posts) Act, 
1978, and enactment of legislation to 
ensure 27 per cent reservation for 
other backward classes as recom¬ 
mended by the Mandal Commission 
It also wants the tea garden labour¬ 
ers to get the advantages given td' 
scheduled castes and tribes Today, 
tnbals already see Pegu as their 
“Prafulla Mahanta” 

The AGP government is not willing 
to be cowed down by the agitation 
“If Assamese is not made compulsory 


Cl, So art you dorng n 
A. Wo ere agittting hgaitMit Wf 
heve been to Pelhi aqd we iqgt 
NafesiWhe Reo 

0- liicnv h tik AGE gororaauo^ 
fermg’ 

A’ Zt IS • non'Startet- TImi 
A ssamese people will ebei^dme 
them Whatever iltey have done Hms 
B raved to becotmtsrprpdnenve. 
Row^emny fotfigperii have 
feunti lb tha last Eve montaW. 
U9a%« Etey ican't f»«4 
ITow, wmW went to mmA,^ AfsM v 
(h you hok upon the 4^ 
immt as put of ap,Ai*g«pA 
revfwt/? , w * .1 


IS. mere are meay cases or ats- Broveo to oecouatsvprpaucnye. 
uttatioR $0 far. about 20(000 Row^omay forfigperit have 
pie have beep thimwn out, feunu iu tha last Eve moutHw» 
fyituliyi you mnpuy nppoadp UgaQy. Eteyicau't futd foreuwarg# 
aceerOf. Jvpw you my aoMo |fw* «mW went to amwAthe 

(t^ ww amwptable- , q, Oo you ioplr uften the 
• The ioveyupteuyMindlb made ti^tPry as part of 
accord with CHeailtitors. We raWtaP . 

not a party to It It runs agaiqst A. Bvary mW## I" 

interests no sensible ps^taod ohauvmistic atttmde TiMQrwtWttf 
W have enthred the dause* liyure their futures at the 


•eyUt* their futures ayhe 
m muHons of peowe. 
WhMruiayear.Tbe 
msdarstand i^t n won't H 
ACP ts bumijit tis w 
types of 

do. Soon, titoia wHi 
peo|ito on 
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in Alum, then where will it be made 
X CPmpuliory? In Kamatafca?" de- 
'^|Uds to know Chandra Arandhara, 
^smpaachayat minister. Chief minis¬ 
ter Mahanta has also spoken his 
mind: ail people living in Assam 
must learn Assamese, he said at a 
meeting in Goalpara in May. The 
AGP government now faces a classic 
dilemma: withdrawal of the circular 
would mean a loss of face and a sign 
of weakness, which its traditional 
supporters, the Assamese caste- 
Hindus, will not appreciate. If, on the 
other hand, the circular is not with¬ 
drawn, the AGP would alienate the 
minonties and the tribals even furth 
er, thereby strengthening the cause 
of the budding secessionist move>> 
ments and bringing about the dis«i 
memberment of Asum. 

Already, a delegation of the Plains 
Tribal Council of Assam (PTCA) 
have submitted a memorandum to 
President Zaii Singh demanding the 
creation of “Udayachal”, a union 
territory comprising the northern 
parts of Assam. “Udayachal is no 
longer an empty threat and among 
the proponents of the cause is an MP, 
Samar Brahma Chowdhury, and an 
.: MLA, Ganesh Bodo. The new memor- 
widum makes it clear that the plains 
tiibals are no longer interested in 
being part of Assam. 

A similar cry has come from the 
hill tribals of Karbi-Anglong and 
North Cachar Hills. They too want a 
separate state and a meeting chaired 
by K. Hojai, former chief executive 
member of the North Cachar Hill 
District Council, held m Haflong in 
March, where the demand was first 
put forward, was attended by Sonar- 
am Thaosen and Gobmda Chandra 
Langthasa, both former ministers. 
Speakers at the meeting claimed that 
the democratic councils were not 
functioning properly because of 
direct int^erence by the Assam 
government and the state govern¬ 
ment’s policy of making Assamese 
compulrory in all educational institu¬ 
tions of the state 

A committee, with the responsibil¬ 
ity of taking suitable steps for the 
creation of an autonomous state has 
already been formed. The state gov¬ 
ernment’s educational policy has 
ako fuelled a secessionist movement 
i:::.\th8 Barak vall:^. “If the Assam 
gviremment continues to impose 
/ ffamese on us, we will have to think 
of breaking away from the state,” 
says Dutta-Ray of the ACKSA. But 
the AGP government, for all their 
chauvittiatlc demands, are wary of 
such secessioiiist movements. “Our 


BBrlAo^ Phukaa. Chief minister 



I Mahanta also claims that the matter 
IS “under discussion” and is likely to 
be solved soon. 

I f uisetunty among the minorities is 
understandable, the AGP's treat¬ 
ment of the bureaucracy is not. The 
government’s handling of the 
bureaucracy has been singularly in¬ 
ept and in the last six months, the 
key posts of chief secretary and 
director general of police have been 
changed thnee. Immediately after 
the AGP took over the reins came the 
customary reshuffle. But what has 
intrigued observers is that the chop¬ 
ping and changing is continuing. 
“These people don’t seem to be able 
to trust anyone,” remarked a senior 
bureaucrat. 

Many senior officials who were 
once very close to the AASU have 
been treated shabbily. The removal 
of Mrs P. Tmedi, the chief secretary, 
initially came as a major surprise as 
she was quire close to the boys. 
Though chief mmister Mahanta has 
put forward an astonishing justifica¬ 
tion—that his party wanted a tribal 
chief secretary—it is believed that 
she was opposed to* the appointment 
of Assamese caste Hmdus in senior 
positions in the bureaucracy. 

The resignation of Umanath Shar- 
ma, chairman of the Assam State 
Electricity Board is, perhaps, even 
more surprising. Sharma, the former 
chief secretary of Himachal Pradesh, 
was once sympathetic to the AASU 
cause. In fact, he had even been “put 
on the shelf” by Hiteswar Saikia. But 
the new rulers apparently took a 
dislike for him after his decision to 
appoint Nirmal Das, a Beni^i, as 
chief engineer (civil) of a power 
station and overlooked the claims of 
a son of the soil. 

Despite the transfers, a large sec¬ 
tion of the bureaucracy remains firm¬ 
ly behind the new government. 
“They are still finding their way,” 
say most officials wMn asked to 
comment on the govemment's per¬ 


formance. Most bureaucrats also 
stoutly deny that there has been any 
victimisation and also claim there is 
little political interference. The 
ministers are sincere, hardworking 
and, significantly, clean. They have 
also succeeded a set of men, who it is 
widely acknowledged, institutional¬ 
ised corruption. There is a sense of 
relief that the days of the robber- 
baron Raj are over. 

E ven if power does not corrupt, it 
certainly leaves people open to 
charges of corruption. Hiteswar 
Saikta has come up with an impress¬ 
ive list of AGP supporters who, de¬ 
spite quoting lower rates, have been 
given charge of the town markets At 
Barpeta, for example, the basaar has 
been allotted to someone, only be¬ 
cause he IS law minister Suren 
Medhi’s father-in-law The Jorhat 
market, adds the former CM, has 
been given to an AGP supporter even 
though nine others made higher bids. 
At Sibsagar, the market was allotted 
to Jadav Das, an AGP supporter. Das 
had made a bid of Rs 2.15 lakhs while 
the highest bidders were Murulidhar 
Das and Dulu Das with bids of Rs 
2.25 lakhs and 2.51 lakhs, respec¬ 
tively. 

There is also the case of Gokul 
Saikia, the d4-year-old MP whose 
riotous self-indulgence has proved to 
be an embarrassment for the party. 
Saikia, who is derisively refened to 
as the “Ramrao Adik of the AGP", 
now finds himself in tlje dock The 
AGP executive committee has issued 
showcause notices to him and three 
other MLAs—Haren Bora, Bha^n 
Barua and Rabin Saikia^—for violat¬ 
ing party discipline and us code of 
conduct. That the AGP intends to 
take firm action is clear. “If someone 
violates the party code of conduct, he 
will be punished,” Piafulla Mahanta 
told Sunday 

Almost every student leader m 
Assam wants to.be a Mahanta or a 
Phukan and naturally, Kartick 
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Hanrika and Sasadhar Kakaty, pres¬ 
ident and general secretary of the 
AASU, have envisaged for their orga¬ 
nisation a watchdog role. iTie AASU 
leaders have never failed to pull up 
the government for the slow imple¬ 
mentation of the accord and the rise 
in prices. They would prefer the 
government to take a stronger stance 
on the foreigners issue. TTie AASU 
also disapproves of “social contact” 
with the opponents of the agitation. 
In fact, forest and soil conservation 
minister Bharat Narah, a tribal from 
North Lakhimpur, has already faced 
the AASU’s wrath. “I was gheraoed 
by students for inviting Hite.swar 
Saikia to my wedding. But I invited 
all the MLAs and there is no reason 
why Hiteswar Saikia who is an MLA, 
should not be invited,” argues Narah. 
But some MLAs claim that they did 
not receive invitations. 

The behaviour of the AASU lead¬ 
ers has also forced the deputy com- 
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missioner of Kamrup district, Mr C. 
K. Das, an IAS member of the Assam 
cadre, to go on leave from 6 June 
after handing over charge to the 
additional district commissioner 
The students were objecting to the 
stationing of policemen in parts of 
the town where demonstrations 
against the rise in prices were going 
on. Later the students arrived at the 
deputy commissioner’s office and ac¬ 
cused him of colluding with the 
traders. 

Even at the party level, the first 
priority appears to be the imple¬ 
mentation of the accord. At the first 
state level workshop of office¬ 
bearers, legislators and district rep¬ 
resentatives of the AGP held at 
Guwahati and chaired by Mahanta, 
party members asked the govern¬ 
ment to regulate inter-state migra¬ 
tion, pressure the Centre to amend 
the Constitution and restrict migra¬ 
tion from other parts of the country 


to Assam, and modify the exisdag 
procedures of granting permanent, 
residence certificates only to peopl*;^ 
who have been residing in the state 
for 20 years—a suggestion that has 
already been complied with by the 
government. The party has also 
asked the government to withdraw 
all court cases concerning the agita¬ 
tion, evict all illegal migrants from 
tribal and government lands im¬ 
mediately, deploy state police and 
armed guards along the border to 
check infiltration and force the Cen¬ 
tre to amend the IMDT Act. It also 
asked AGP workers to continue to 
avoid social contact with all persons 
who opposed the agitation. 

The AGP, judging by its perform¬ 
ance in the recent by-elections at 
Kaliabor and Golakganj, still re¬ 
mains very popular. In Kaliabor, 
where tea garden workers (who, tra¬ 
ditionally, are not AGP supporters) 
form a large portion of the electo¬ 
rate, the AGP candidate won by 
25,000 votes. In the December 
Assembly elections. Kaliabor was 
one of the two places from where 
Prafulla Mahanta had stood for elec¬ 
tions. He had won by only 3,300 
votes. 

The opposition parties havefl 
however, not recovered from the dis¬ 
aster of the December 1985 elections 
and are still in disarray. Since the 
signing of the accord, the Congres- 
s(I), one of the strongest parties in 
the north-east, has been steadily los¬ 
ing support, especially among the 
minorities who have always voted en 
masse for the Congress(I) in the past. 
Because of the accord and later its 
tacit support to the AGP, it retains a 
following in only a few areas in the 
state. Efforts to sideline Hiteswar 
Saikia are likely toweaken the party’s 
position even further. 

The UMF, despite havii^ 17 mem¬ 
bers in the state Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, still lacks the organisational 
strength to challenge the AGP. In¬ 
itially, it had opposed the entire 
accord but it has recently changed its 
stance and is now opposing only 
cenain parts of the accord. The party 
still lacks a proper plan of action and 
the rift between the Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim wings of the party liave made 
things even more difficult for the 
party. The state’s “national” par-^, 
ties—the Janata Party, the Con-; 
gressfS), the BJP and the CPI(M)— 
were wiped out in the last elections, 
and are yet to recover their strength. 
Efforts to forge opposition unity too 
have not been successful so far add 
whether Sarat Chandra $ihi|a's 
attempt will be successful remaids to 
be seen. ,, - 
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The Ministerial Sop 

he cabinet expansion on 28 May, cabinet. In a House of 126 mem- 
ostensibiy “for the smoother bers, the AGP has 71 MLAs of 


functioning of the government”, 
was only another effort to placate 
‘some of the disaffected sections in 
the state Asom Gana Parishad. 
What wras sacrificed for the sake of 
political expediency was the chief 
minister’s earlier promise of a 
“small government ”. Among the 
new faces is Biraj Sarmah, former 
convenor of the All Assam Gana 
Sangram Parishad and one of the 
signatories of the accord. Sarmah 
had been a surprise exclusion from 
the initial cabinet and had refused 
to attend the swearing-in ceremony 
at the Nehru Stadium on 24 Decem¬ 
ber and even organised a protest 
demonstration in Guwahati. Both 
Prabin Gogoi (sports and youth wel¬ 
fare) and Chandramohan Patwari 
(health and family welfare) are 
members of the hawkish Assam 
Jatiyabadi Jdba Chhatra Parishad 
while Pabin Deka, the new irriga¬ 
tion minister, belonged to the Pur- 
banchal Loka Parishad. which had 
once called the accord a sellout. 

The appointment of Samshing 
Hanse, a plains tribel from Karbi- 
Anglong, is an attempt to give the 
tribals more representation and 
puncture the “Udayachal” balloon. 
The effort is clearly to make the 
cabinet look less dominated by 
Assamese caste-Htndua and the 
cost of such political gimmickry has 
been an embarrassingfaj^ bloated 
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whom 32 are ministers. In compari- 
sion, Hiteswar Saikia’s 38-member 
ministry enjoyed the support of 98 
MLAs while the 25-member Sarat 
Sinha ministry was backed by 98 
legislators. Though chief minister 
Mahanta claims he is satisfied 
with the performance of his minis¬ 
ters, it is obvious that some of them 
are dearly out of their depth. 

The reshuffle has also led to 
differences among Che senior AGP 
ministers. Mr Phukan and his fol-' 
lowers are upset that he has been 
divested of the publicity, general 
administration and political port¬ 
folios. Matters came to a head at a 
recent meeting called by senior 
MPs led by Dinesh Goswami and 
Parag Chaliah on 5 June when 
Bhrigu Phukan alleged that he was 
not consulted about the expansion. 
He also felt that there was no point 
in having such a huge cabinet. 

The chief minister, however, 
claimed that he was under 
tremendous pressure to distribute 
the spoils of office and said that he 
would resign if the party members 
felt that he had inducted corrupt 
and inefficient ministers in the 
cabinet. But at present there is no 
possibility qf a split in the party; 
the "biinisters have heeded the 
advice of senior party memben and 
have decided to patch up their 
differences. , . 
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The incident involving B.V. Karanth, noted playwright and one of the directors of 
Bharat Bhavan, Bhopal and stage actress Vibha Mishra, who was severely burnt, 
has raised questions regarding the state of affairs in one of the country's premier 
cuJturai centres. Nirmal Mitra and Hanjana Kapur investigate 


T he setting was almost Karanthes- 
que—a*climactic scene of vio¬ 
lence and pathos, the tragedy of 
two hearts trapped in a moment 
of uncontrollable rage, having taken 
leave of their senses, and it was only 
after they had ruined each other’s 
lives that they realised the stupidity 
of what they had done. The dis¬ 
traught lovers: B.V. Karanth (S7), the 
brilliant stage personality, director 
of the Madhya Pradesh government- 
backed repertory Rang Mandal—a 
wing of the multi-arts centre, Bharat 
Bhavan—and chairman of the state 
Film Development Corporation, now 
languishing in jail, and Vibha Mishra 
(27), the girl he always chose to be 
the heroine of his plays, struggling 
for life with SO per cent burns in 
Delhi's Safdarjung Hospital. 

Vibha and Karanth were neigh¬ 
bours in Bhopal’s exclusive Profes¬ 
sors' Colony. Over the years they had 
worked together—ever sinqe their 
days in Delhi's National School of 
Drama and their ties had grown. 
Lately, however, Karanth’s intimacy 
with Vibha had begun rebounding on 
im. At 11.1S am on 24 May Karanth 
rent across to Vibha’s house and^i 
ound her frying biuijis. He wash’s ' 
hungry. Instead, he wanted to taik 
•hop. Karanth demanded that Vibha 
should work for her salary (Rang 
BiUndal artistes are whoietlme em¬ 
ployees). Her indifference to work. 
Of late, had been affecting the 


morale of the troupe and Karanth 
was being accused of pampering her. 
Vibha called him impotent, cheap 
and incapable of running the Rang 
Mandal. A bitter argument led to 
curses. Karanth threatened to kill 
Vibha if she did not work. She chal¬ 
lenged him. He poured kerosene on 
her and lit a match. She screamed in 
agony. Karanth covered her mouth 
with his hands. He saw that he had 
gone too far, and began putting out 
the flames that had already burnt 75 
per cent of the actress’ skin, nearly 
killing her. “Has my face been 
burnt? Can I act again?”, asked a 
tearful Vibha of Karanth. Then, as 
the neighbours’ knocks on the door 
became louder, Vibha asked 
Karanth: "Sir, how are you here?” 
She meant to save her lover. Karandi 
made a vain attempt to cover up his 
crime. He opened the door and gave 
out the story that he had gone to < 
Vibha’s house to deliver a book and j 
found her burning. But as the police i 
began interrogating Karanth and the ' 
neigbours, the truth became clear, : 
Said the mild-mannered officer-in- j 
charge of the Talaiya Police Station,^’ 
D.P.S. Chouhan, who arrested 
Karanth on a charge of attempt to 
murdet: “Karanth had told us earlier 
that it was an accident that hap¬ 
pened in the kitchen. But we found 
no sign of any disturbance l^e. The 
disturbance was iit the bedroom, and < 
people in the neighborhood who I 


rushed to Vibha’s house after hear¬ 
ing her screams confirmed that 
Karanth took as long as five minutes 
to open the door. We suspected foul 
play." Corroborating the police’s 
findings, Karanth later confessed to 
his ghastly crime in a long tape- 
recorded statement. 

B harat Bhavan, the multi-arts in¬ 
stitution in Bhopal, which since its 
inception has been the subject of 
controversy is today the focus of ^ 
public ire and Vibha Mishra and B-V. ' 
Karanth could scarcely imagine the 
fallout of what transpired between 
them on the morning of 23 May. The 
immediate allegations of the Bhavan 
being a “den of vice,’’ of the autocra¬ 
tic mismanagement of the institution 
by the trustees and the demand for' 
its takeover by the government form 
j ust thetipof an iceWg that encom¬ 
passes the entire department of cul¬ 
ture in Madhya Pradesh, and particu¬ 
larly its secretary, Ashok Vajpeyi. 

The scandal implicating Bharat 
Bhavan has raised questions that 
JtoYe never been answered. At this 
juncture, when the demand has been 
made for an enquiry into the affairs 
of the Bharat Bhavan, it would not be 
amiss to bring into focus the state 
department of culture which 
spawned the institution in the first 
place. It would, of course, mean step¬ 
ping on touchy ground since ctxlture 
has always been a pat project of 
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iirMHNil yoar*. the sarottemassk 
tr(t^ All Klum, tvas Uk 

,. JIm 4 Ut •ttt«>organi9e4 eoltural 
te Madh^ Pradasb* A 
q< t)ie siat« (b« wa» bor|i Ir 
IknrX iw wM f«licttat«d dvu^ 
V 73, He b«gan 

higiielf from tbe Ailiok Vaj|My& 
4oiRiii9ted Mtivlties of the stato 
from 1981. There were tevera) 
nwUKMu for thi». HU conteodoo wa$ 
that tho ante did not bestow hon- 
oura OR its music meestroa. Usted 
Alfoimn Khan (father of Hated Ali 
Akpur IQuu and ffHierdhdaw of 
feddit, llsvi Shankar) had been 
booCMldd by the opeahtt of an 
MMdMW id 1^ nmne> the lnstitu< 
tfotly 0 ifettowahh i and an annual' 
tmufMfuHvm hr hU natfan home* 
tammiiMhaiv and this was, accord* 
inim4m|a4 Ah IQhan. a clear Ci^ 
tiite^a hUs, Uis demand was 



'tlpd niai a d AaiOhaas lyw i fU iwn 


ihaL dhpcndind on the resources 
lavauable, the government ou|^ to 
hmom* ooun- equeUy eminent musi* 
rani like his fethm, the lete Hstad 
ifumt Ah Khan. 

tl^iirdher dw six*day festival 
waanlM in |Uw|^ and not Gwalior 
vdMNi H rightfeUy” should have 
MMjft the memory of Ustad 
Hntia AsXhan. He noted that only 
mie day of the entire festive] was 
de^eatnd to the late Hsted^s 
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Am)M All Khan called upon the 
atsmi to htnueih fts own ariHstes of 
aafibnnl bminence. Today, 
awMUSh ha UdiiU An angry young 
mem and is once again a favoured 
«ytiiit*<oc the Mate gotvemihent, his 
Womata sum ignored, jpeidentwy, 
theiAllaswHn Khan Aeademy« Uas set 
«m hy^pal «nd m. hfaihar, the 
t^rs Bometosm. on the grc^l 
thet it ytdtdd be very inconvenient 
for any aminent musician who 
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Arjun Singh, vice-president of the 
Congres${I). 

The friendship between Arjun 
Singh and A&hok Vajpeyi dates back 
to the time when the former was an 
MLA in Sidhi and the latter, the 
district collector. Thus when Arjun 
Singh took over as state education 
minister it was not surprising to find 
Ashok Vajpeyi being inducted into 
the department as a deputy secret¬ 
ary. In contravention of norms he 
was appointed special secretary to 
the Madhya Pradesh Kala Parishad. 
The new ministry of culture—earlier 
it was part of the education minis¬ 
try—however, came into being only 
when Arjun Singh took over as chief 
minister in 1980. Since Mr Singh held 
the portfolio, Vajpeyi naturally be¬ 
came its secretary. The decision to 
establish the Bharat Bhavan was put 
forward at the time of Utsav 73 (the 
function held by every state to com¬ 
memorate the country’s silver 
jubilee of Independence) and the 
state machinery went into full gear 
under the department of culture. 
Within two years on 13 February, 
1982, the complex was inaugurated. 

Bharat Bhavan has invited critic¬ 
ism despite the impressive work 
being done by it. The transfer of its 
management to an autonomous trust 
has attracted a lot of flak and is the 
central issue on several grounds 
One, on the appointment of life trus¬ 
tees—Arjun Singh, Ashok Vajpeyi 
and J. Swaminathan. Two, on the 
appointment of Arjun Singh and 
Ashok Vajpeyi in their personal 
capacity, which implies that there is 
no representative of the state gov¬ 
ernment and is in direct contraven¬ 
tion of the Trust Act. Three, the 
trustees themselves are directors of 
the different functionary wings of 
the institution and which substanti¬ 
ates the charges that it is being run 
in an autocratic manner. 

S ex scandals are not new to Bharat 
Bhavan. In June 1982, Sukhvinder 
Kaur (25), an actress with the Rang 
Mandal, was strangled to death with 
a rope. The Shahajahanabad police 
arrested the actress’ brother, Balvin- 
der Siddhu, after conducting pre¬ 
liminary investigations. The post 
mortem report showed that Sukhvin¬ 
der had been repeatedly slapped and 
belaboured before being killed. Like 
Vibha Mishra, Sukhvinder, tou, was 
painted as a woman of easy virtue. 
Her family had frowned upon her 
working among stage artistes at 
BhArat Bhavan (she had earlier work¬ 
ed in a hotel) and her brother had 
wanted to get her married off “re¬ 
spectably” against her will. Her re¬ 


sistance proved fatal. 

There are other allegations against 
the Bharat Bhavan as well. The more 
important issue raised by its oppo-. 
nents is that “it is being run like al 
public limited company”, as Rampra- 
kash Tripathi, state secretary of the 
Janvadi Lekhak Sangh and executive 
member (elected) of the Madhya 
Pradesh Kala Parishad, puts it. “An 
activity like this ought to have taken 
Bhopal by storm. On the contrary, 
public money, which should be util¬ 
ised for the development and promo¬ 
tion of lesser known artistes is being 
spent on eminent artistes, and in 
transposing an alien culture here." 
Adds Rajendra Sharma, secretaiy of 
the Progressive Writers Association; 
“Today Ashok Vajpeyi is saying that 
even if the Bharat Bhavan is not 
supported by local artistes, it has the 
support of artistes from all over 
India. But they don’t see the activi¬ 
ties that go on iiere. This so-called 
cultural renaissarce ought to have 
had some effect on the Bhopal 
streets ” 

Among the detractors of Ashok 
Vajpeyi and the activities of Bharat 
Bhavan are a group of local artistes, 
whose talents have been thieatened 
to extinction, due to the stranglehold 
of the state on cultural activities. For , 
instance, they say, the amateur** 
theatre movement, which the city 
was once so proud of, is virtually 
dead. Competition has been fierce 
with the opening of Rang Mandal. 
The latter’s productions, which are 
funded by the state, can afford to 
have a low entrance fee as compared 
to that of amateui productions.Rang 
Mandal’s productions costs—af tunes 
to the tune of Rs 35,000 and more—is 
responsible fot it bemg labelled as a 
“showpiece movement" Furth¬ 
ermore, the state-funded repertory 
has siphoned off much of the locid 
talent. In fact, B.V. Karanth, ex¬ 
director of the repertory, has gone on 
record saying that “we have finished 
amateur theatre here.” 

T he disparity between the amount 
of money being spent by Rang Man¬ 
dal and the grants given to the local 
groups (sometimes as little as Rs 500) 
is glaring. “There is no mass base to 
their activities. Mass root culture 
here is being deliberately killed, 
while a caucus is being promoted and 
nourished. Madhya I^adesK troupee i 
are not sent anywhere by the state I 
department of culture. They don’t 
get any recognition, leave alone 
promotion,” laments Tripathi. 

Sharad Joshi, well-known novelist, 
TV serial writer and a vociferous 
critic of Ashok Vajpeyi and the gov- 
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emment-controUed cultural activi¬ 
ties of his native state, makes a 
,. strong case in this regard. “They are 
/promoting a sort of classy thing all 
the while. An island of culture has 
been created, which is above the 
common man. The state government 
has no business to do this. The Bharat 
Bhavan runs on the prejudice of the 
trustees—they are nobody to decide 
which writer, poet or musician is to 
be felicitated, that poetry not prose 
needs to be promoted, or that Kathak 
and not Bharat, Natyam has to be 
promoted. It seems as if they want to 
control the destiny of an artiste.” 

In protest against the existing 
dichotomy between the cultural 
haves and have nots.parallel cultural 
movements have started. “Their 
(Bharat Bhavan’s) literary activities, 
for instance, were stubbed for a long 
time during 1981-83, when we held a 
series of Mahotsav functions all over 
the state.” But till recently their 
protest has not been very successful, 
“because of the political pressures,” 



says Tripathi. “We lack the machin¬ 
ery, have limited resources and are 
merely ignored, written of as ‘vested 
interests'. Ashok Vajpeyi calls us 
mediocres.” 

Ram Prakash Tripathi echoes the 
call for the takeover of Bharat Bha¬ 
van by the state. “If an autonomous 
mist is the answer to efficient func¬ 
tioning, why shouldn't the Indira 
Gandhi National Centre for Arts be 
transferred to a trust? Why doesn’t 
Pupul Jayakar run her institution in 
the same way? If not, please return 
Bharat Bhavan to the Madhya 
Pradesh government.” 

Ashok Vajpeyi’s argument that 
honours and awards have gone to the 
deserving, can scarcely justify the 
r fact that a privileged set of artistes 
/ figure repeatedly in the state's cultu- 
; /, ral programmes. Many of the artistes 
' J vdio have won awards are members 
of the selection panel in the subse¬ 
quent years. Trustees and employees 
(rf the Bharat Bhavan bid for and win 
awards, have their works bought by 
the institution and figure as mem- 
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bers of the award selection jury. The 
.state's multifarious cultural activi¬ 
ties are but platforms to grant 
favours and earn the goodwill of the 
artistic community of the nation. A 
kind of “durbari” policy this. 

Mani Kaul, a trustee of the Bharat 
Bhavan, was given a grant by the 
state government to make the Mukti- 
bodh film, ‘Sateh Se Uttha Aadmi'. 
Title credits showed the producer to 
be Ashok Vajpeyi. In what capacity 
was this possible? 

Vinod Chopra, a dancer, choreog¬ 
rapher and instructor of eminence— 
having founded the Triveni Kala San- 
gam, Delhi, and associated with Bom¬ 
bay’s Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and 
choreographed dance sequences for 
43 films—was invited by the Madhya 
Pradesh government to put up a 
ballet centre, Heart of lndia,\n 1961. 
Initially, the scheme was under the 
department of publicity but was later 
transferred to the Kala Parishad in 
1973 under the new name, Nritya 
Ballet Kendra. The state government 
grant of Rs one lakh for the ballet 
was also transferred to the Kala 
Parishad on the insistence of Ashok 
Vajpeyi. Subsequently the budget 
was reduced to Rs 60,000 and the 
Nritya Ballet Kendra was split into 
the Nritya Kendra under the charge 
of a permanent guru whom Ashok 
Vajpeyi was authorised to select and 
the ballet unit put under Vinod 
Chopra who was given this tempor¬ 
ary post. 

A more disturbing fact is the 


Vibha Mishra in a stilt from a play 



^upism that has begun to characte¬ 
rise the running of the organisation. 
M.N. Buch, who was in charge of the 
Bharat Bhavan capital project, re¬ 
cently made a statement saying that 
the Bhavan’s.trustees had not held a 
single meeting to date. 

Two rival groups of artistes, one 
led by B.V. Karanth and the other by 
Jagdish Swaminathan, had been con¬ 
stantly working against each other. 
Matters had come to such a pass that 
Karanth was frustrated and wanted 
to leave Bharat Bhavan and shift to 
Bangalore. His arrogance and self- 
righteousness as the director of Rang 
Mandal had made him very unpopu¬ 
lar. Swaminathan, on the other hand, 
hadmanaged to get far more mileage 
out of Bharat Bhavan than Karanth 
although Karanth was the more crea¬ 
tive of the two. 

Karanth, on the other hand, was 
having a tough time. Althou^ he 
was director of the Madhya Pradesh 
Film Development Corporation 
(MPFDC), the whole show was man¬ 
aged by Satyanand Mishra, and IAS 
officer, who was previously the spe¬ 
cial secretary in the department of 
culture. The MPFDC’s functions to¬ 
day have become very important 
because it is responsible for decid¬ 
ing, among other things, the films 
which are to be exempted from en¬ 
tertainment tax, a task which was 
earlier assigned to a separate re¬ 
venue department. Karanth, in fact, 
was often used as a stamp and seal 
and his personality was exploited by 
Bharat Bhavan. Nobody did him any 
good. The frustration of discovering 
how he was being used drew him 
often to the bottle. Karanth was 
never a political man. And he lost out 
in the politics of an organisation that 
had made sufficient capital out of his 
name. 

Along with his frustration came 
the more unfortunate aspect of 
Karanth’s decline—^his diminishing 
anti-establishment fervour and grow¬ 
ing commercialism. The changes 
made in the script of his excellent 
play, lasaf Ka Ghera;explain this. In 
one scene, a girl being grilled in a 
court narrates how she had seduced a 
farmer—in abnormal detail. Another 
scene, supposed to be a strident 
attack on the establishment, in whch 
a man complains that he had trouble 
widi one of his legs, but the other was 
amputated by the doctor, was edited. 
For a man who once stormed an 
auditorium he had booked and forc¬ 
ibly stages his play in the presence of 
poUticians who managed to get the 
booking cancelled and occupy the 
hall, B.V. Karanth is a changed man 
today. 


Msrnkva-MJmii 
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‘People Have Already Hailed B. V. Karanth; They 
are Now Doubting Everyone’s Integrity’ 

Ashok Vajpeyi, cultural secretary to the government of Madhya Pradesh 
and a trustee of the Bharat Bhavan, Bhopal, told jRanjana Kapur 


Q: Pupul Jayakar, who is a trustee, 
"has publicly defended the, activi¬ 
ties of Bharat Bhavan and B. V. 
Karanth. How do you expect her to 
conduct an impartial enquiry into 
the affairs of Bharat Bhavan? 

A; People h^ve already hanged B. 
V. Karanth; they are now doubting 
everyone’s integrity. They have this 
mad desire to destroy what they 
could never create. Let them come 
out with a single specific charge. 1 
defy anyone to prove a single case 
of sexual exploitation. They talk 
meanly of artistes who have a sense 
of honour, self-respect. There is a 
limit to the viciousness of people. 

Q: Why was Bharat Bhavan hand¬ 
ed over to a trust? 

A: So that it could function free 
from government interference. At 
one time there was this agitation 
that the institutions be handed over 
to the artistes. Today, there is a hue 
and cry that the artistes are making 
a mess and the institution be taken 
over by the state. But Bharat Bha¬ 
van is a unique experiment and a 
government takeover will mean its 
death. 

Q: ft is said that the institution is 
being run like a private limited 
company with state government 
money. 

A: That’s not true. We are open to 
audit. We have an advisory panel 
consisting of experts who assist the 
director in each of the four wings of 
activity. Eminent persons from all 
over the country feature on our 
panels. 

Q: As secretary of culture, secret¬ 
ary, Kala Parishad, and trustee of 
the Bharat Bhavan, ail the activities 
are under your control. 

A: Why mention only these? If 
you look at my bio-data, 1 am a 
member of the ICCR, of the nation¬ 
al academies of letters, visual and 
performing arts, of the Festival of 
India sub-committee of performing 
arts, the convenor of the poetry 
sub-committee of the Festival of 
India. To date I have refused seven 
assignments as director-general, 
Doordarshan, director-general, 
Archaeological Survey of India, 
director of film festivals, secretary 
of the Sangeet Natak Academy, 


joint secretary, culture, joint 
secretary, information and broad¬ 
casting, and just a few days back I 
refused the post of director-general 
of the Festival of India (Russia). I 
have turned down all these offers 
because I think my work here is 
mure important. I am not a career¬ 
ist. My involvement with the arts 
has nothing to do with bureaucratic 
assignments. In fact, I have res¬ 
igned from the Kala Parishad thrice 
but my resignation has not been 
accepted. 

Q: The department of culture, it 
is said, is run on your whims. Is it 
true? 

A: That is utter nonsense. I do not 
constitute the entire department. 
Every project is judged by its 
merit. And having a say is different 
from controlling the department. 

? ; To whom are you answerable? 
: To whom is any secretary 
answerable? To the minister. To the 
Constitution of India. I am not the 
secretary because I have decided to 
remain here. I have never avoided a 
single transfer. 

Qt Then howls it that you haven’t 
been transferred since 1973? 

A: How would I know? Ask the 
state government. 

Q: The jury members have been 
award winners, or are associated 
with the state-funded cultural acti¬ 
vities. Some of them have, been on 
the jury panel time and again. Can 
there be a fair and unbiased selec¬ 
tion in such circumstances? 

A: We try nut to repeat the mem¬ 
bers of the jury to the extent it is 
practical. The jury is appointed by 

Ashok Vajpeyi^ 
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the state government. Let anybody 
say that an award was given to a 
person who did not deserve it. Let’s 
forget about who is doing it and 
concentrate on what is being done. 

Q: There are allegations that you 
are granting favours to a select few. 

A: This is absolutely false. Every 
year we feature thousands of 
artistes. Surely they all can’t be my 
friends. The work we are doing 
here is fabulous. Of course, it is 
impossible to invite everybody. 
Name another state where so many 
artistes are involved? Name 
another institution which enjoys 
the support of the entire artistic 
community? What do people mean 
by caucus? They think that every¬ 
body is sold out. If that is the case 
then I’ll say that we have bought 
everybody because there is nobody 
left to buy. Of course, some artistes 
will be repeated. Kumar Gandhar- 
va, for instance. We will call him 
mahy times. 

Q: This promotion of national 
artistesofeminence is being done at 
the cost of state government money 
meant for the people. The Rang 
Mandal, for instance, has killed the 
amateur theatre in the city. 

A: As far as the Bharat Bhavan is 
concerned, the intention was al¬ 
ways to develop it into a “national 
centre of arts with a focus on the 
state”. The Act passed by the state 
Legislature clearly mentions this. 

It is absurd to say that Rang 
Mandal killed local theatre. The 
Rang Mandal has taken little talent 
from Bhopal. It has artistes mostly 
from other parts of the state. | 
Incidentally, the repertory has nev¬ 
er performed at the Rabindra Bha¬ 
van because Karanth did not want 
to cut into the space of the local 
groups. Initially, we did try local 
interaction but niet with resistance. 
You see, professionalisation of the 
Hindi theatre, which is important 
for its adulthood, has never taken 
place and the repertory is the first 
historical attempt to do so. If 
amateur, theatre has been harmed 
it is an unintended injury. Excell¬ 
ence is an insult to mediocrity. 
Challenge ought to be met creative¬ 
ly, not rhetorically. 
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A Frustrated ReM 


Sharad Pawar’s constant wooing of power has turned him into one, 

writes Olga Tell is ' , 


A s the story goes, Henry Ford, 
founder of the famous motor 
company, was once out in his 
car when the vehicle ground to 
a sudden halt. The driver remarked 
that they had run out of petrol to 
which Mr Ford retorted that the 
petrol tank had run dry five miles 
earlier. To the driver’s query about 
how the car could have run without 
petrol, Mr Ford replied; “On pre¬ 
stige.” Likewise, the president of the 
CongressfSl and leader of the opposi¬ 
tion in the Maharashtra Assembly, 
Sharad Pawar, has been running on 
the enormous fund of goodwill and 
respect he had earned during his 
brief tenure as the chief minister of 
Maharashtra. This observation was 
made by Marihav Gadkari, editor of 
Laksatta, who has come into close 
'.contact with Mr Pawar in recent 
'years. 

The impression that is gradually 
gaining ground is that Mr Pawar is 
squandering the accumulated good¬ 
will through many ill-considered 
moves. For instance, in 1984, he 
announced with a lot of fanfare that 
he would start out on a yatra from 
August that year. It would be an 
elaborate six-month programme 
which would take him all over 
Maharashtra. The conclusion of the 
yatra was to have coincided with the 
announcement of the elections by 
Indira Gandhi. However, Mrs Gandhi 
was assassinated in October 1984, 
and the shrewd Mr Pawar, realising 
that the yatra would not serve its 
purpose, abandoned the project mid¬ 
way without any plausible explana¬ 
tion. 

Sharad Pawar was the chief minis¬ 
ter of Maharashtra during 1978-80. 
The poor image of the ruling Janata 
Party in Maharashtra and the Janata 
government at the Centre adversely 
affected the fate of his government 
is Maharashtra. 

.::^iln the elections that followed, he 
won only 49 seats and was unable to 
form a government. Theretdter, ex¬ 
cept for five Janata legislators, the 
others joined the Congressd) along 
with V. B. Chavan. According to Mr 
Gadkari, Mr Pawar maintains that it 
was Arun Nehru who had then 
advised him not to follow in the 
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footsteps of Y. B. Chavan because 
Mrs Gandhi intended to humiliate 
Mr Chavan. Niit willing to be hum¬ 
bled, Mr Pawar stayed out of the 
Congressd). 

When GO per cent of the organisa¬ 
tion left Mr Pawar after the election 
debacle. Mr Pawar “rebuilt the par¬ 
ty”. In the 1984 elections, in spite of 
the sympathy wave for Rajiv Gandhi, 
the Congress(S) won 54 seats of a 
total of 105 seats in Maharashtra. 
While considering these figures one 
thing must be kept in mind: a crucial 
factor in favour of the opposition was 
that Vasantdada Patil worked to de¬ 
feat some candidates of his own 
party, the Congressd). In fact, Mr 
Pawar even.gave tickets to many 
candidates who had failed to obtain 
Congressd) tickets. According to Mr 
Pawar: “In 1980 I had only five 
legislators left; today, 1 have .54. 
That’s not bad Where are those 
people who left me? What have they 
got in the Congress(l)? Most of them 
are non-entities in Maharashtra poli¬ 
tics and have been rejected by the 
people.” 

Considering Mr' Pawar’s experi¬ 
ence and political maturity, one 
would have expected the opposition 
to be much more active in Maharash¬ 
tra. It is true that he has a large 
following and that he is probably the 
only leader in Maharashtra who has 
toured every nook and corner of the 
state and knows its problems like no 
other politician does. But what is he 
doing about solving the problems of 



the state? Remarks. Mr Pawar “Hav¬ 
ing worked fur around nine years in 
the government, it may now sound 
incongruous to say that even out of 
power I can still run my political 
activities. But from 1980 onwards I 
have been getting the same response 
from the people as 1 got when 1 was in 
governiment. Power creates its own 
problems. But once out of power 
even the administrative set-up is 
very sympathetic and helpful.” 

Is Mr Pawar really on the side of 
the people of Maharashtra? Since 
1981, thousands of textile workens 
have been thrown out of jobs follow¬ 
ing the textile strike. Thougli he 
sided with them in a half-hearted 
manner, he was unable to mediate 
between the workers and the govern¬ 
ment to bring about a solution. This 
year, as last year, about 7.855 vil¬ 
lages in 18 districts are in the grip of 
a severe drought. Except for a few 
token gestures, Mr Pawar has not 
done anything to mitigate the suffer¬ 
ings of the people. He claims to have 
qualified engineers and doctors in 
his party, yet when more than 30,000 
hand-pumps were out of order in a 
particular area, he did not bother to 
send out a team to repair them. He 
prides himself on being modern in 
outlook and decries the politics of 
other opposition leaders, but he has 
yet to take constructive steps to help 
the people of Maharashtra. Even the 
much-publicised jail-hharo andolan 
that was slated for mid-May did not 
materialise, though he claims a few 
arrests were made. Incidentally, he 
was holidaying in Ooty at the lime 
the andolan was to have started. 

It seems that Mr Pawar can only be 
Ae star of a show but not the show 
itself. Someone must organise the 
show and put him on, like the current 
satyagraha in Belgaum, for instance. 

It was mostly the cadre of the Shiv 
Sena and the Maharashtra Ekikaran 
Samiti and to some extent the Bhar¬ 
atiya Janata Party, the Peasants and 
Workers’ Party (PWP) and the Jana¬ 
ta party that lent muscle to the 
satyagraha. Mr Pawar merely lent his 
star presence to the show. All that Mr 
Pawar does is jump on to band¬ 
wagons. Following the Shetkari San- 
e^atana's agitation for remunerative 
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"Sharad Pawar’s Objective Is 
aeariy Politicar 








Homokrishna Hegde told Chidanand Rafgham 




A, Cm you teU us why Mgam dts 
V* IS la Kamaaika evtut tboug^f It 
/lav a Marathi majority ppputadoaP 

A: You are wrong tnert. BtlgiuiD 
does not have a Marathi majority. 
The Marathi'Speaktng peqplh.tIKMuitl* 
tute the largest single gprow^. .about 
43 per cent. The oon.IiutFamia, that 
is, the Kannada and Urdm-speaking 
people, are in majority. Since they 
are not in a majority, the Marathi 
leaders have taken up this theory of 
relative majority. They say as com* 
pared to Kannada>spoaking people if 
there is one per cent or half ,b per 
cent more Marathi^speaking people 
in a town or a village, it should go to 
Maharashtra. This h a ridiksulobs 
argument. 

Q; What are the hJttorkal aspects 
of Beigaum’s accesdon to Karaa- 
taka? 

A: Belgaum has never been a part 
of Maharashtra. In 1921, Ganmiji 
appointed Kelkar, a well-known 
Marathi litteratetir, to look into the 
status of Belgaum. Gandhiji wanted 
to know this because at that dme, tlm 
Congress had accepted the idea of 
linguistic states. He wanted party 
units on a linguistic and not on a 
provincial basis. Which is why we 
had a Gujarat t*radesh Congress 
Committee, a Maharashtra Congress 
Oonunittee and a Karnataka Con^ 
grese Committee even thou|A they 
ail came under Bombay prwdency- 
The question then whs whether Bel¬ 
gaum should be included in the 
Maharashtra Congress or the Kama- 
laka Congress. Kelkar gave a rep(»rt 
that Belgaum must come under the 
Karnataka Congress Committee. 

Q: iVhat about the yartoits commis¬ 
sions...? 

A; There have been several com¬ 

missions that have looked into the 
question of B; 

mission, the " 

Vallabhbhai .. 

emeiahi Commissions. And each one. 

every one of them has judd BMgimn 

belongs to XaraatiR*. Yet, the 
Maharashtra leaders hevf fried to 

keep the issue alive over tlH|jpa*r% 

Q: The Mahajaa waa dti mt m 
thase eeauuisaioM and it epS, 



/acted Maharashtra’s claims, Yat, 
why did Xaraataka ao( press far the 
im^emenmha of the Mahajan re¬ 
commendations? 

A: We have been insisting on its 
implementation. What more can we 
do? Agitate? Our legislature has 
passed resolutions, not once but 
twice, demanding the recommenda¬ 
tions be implemented at mo. 
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Q; Bur there has bam aa imarass- 

ioa that sacaaaatva chief a^oattars 
ere happy with tha Ctatwii quo? 

A: Whet can we do? Agueiet It is 
the duty of the cennel government to 

fangimnent the roconmw^itloiW^ 

gt Qsse aapkaadan & thet immy 
di^minista^ nat$b¥mmai tBi 

tdh (did tha 

^^SmrnmamrniamammstwmhadaLm 


Mahajan ramtiaandatim wpd/d 
mean the loss of soma h^ levini# 
yielding areas m JCamaaksu ' 

A: It was very thoughtless mid 
unwise Of him to aay so. 1 thuih h« 
later made amends. What we must 
remember is that the Mahajan Re¬ 
port awards some areas of K^ala to 
Karnataka. The people there are alee 
agitating to come to Karnataka. So, it 
must be implemented. 

Qf The agitatum has also shorn OP 
the diffmances in your party. Frof. 
Madhu Dendarate Jed a delagatitm 
to the Fame Minister first and now 
SM Josbi IS in the forefront of tha 
present agitation. 

A: Madhu Dandavate has been 
doing it as a force of habit, He hat 
been agitating for this even before 
he joined our party. As for S.M. 
Joshi, he has said he is not a member^ i 
of the Janata Party i 

Q: What about your Mend Sharad 
Pawar? 

A: Sharad Pawar's objective is 
Clearly political. 

Q- Coming to die specific issue of 
language, there seems to be some 
confusion regardmg the compulsory 
use of Kannada, The study of Kattha- 
da is mandatory Mter a certain e/ass 
in Karnataka, just as it is in Mahar^ 
ashtra. 

A; That is why we have set Up b 
joint panel It will go to the bot^ 
areas and see what the problem u> 
After that let’s see... , 

0; But would you agree that lha\ *• 
trouble has arisen bamally Oecniiim ” 
tha gtmrrasant in both smtei nhvw 
bowed down to tha languaija 
chaurinists, whether Kannada 0^ 
vaiigaTs or Shir Saiaiks? 

At I can tall you that in 1 
tra, espadaily In dm border 

there hhs bean a stfotamatM. 

paign to eUminam KaiMWda ( 
past few yean. While he r 
cbiM minister, Sharad HmSi 
Hew ohampioning thh ch« 
MarathUpeakini liddreh) 

ttdm, imuod ammnnmient o 

Bing the open^ Of Xatmad 
in MaharashttA espedaUP.,. 
bmder areas. We have him\ 
iadi ' t 

teasrnemmtaemmsmadtm 
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_i*'#^-i5^iee«ecrett»^ 

) are but n^' 

..^'■i^ineuiain.' 
j jit :tooks;cdRS9kwMia he*‘ 
^ Go «nA; 

'''l(Kw. %t;'|iIaRt];alaya->tb4 

^ Kii^^'wfaere. duy have name* 
j(;i^^t.bnty'is .Marathi. What about 
'; #arcwiqa^ is BMsbajf? After atf, 
bd^s to the. whole «f 
not iutt ta Maharashtra- they, 
itiwEliig goi^athhieat chtnlarsi 
ib M^thi in 19^^. ife hai^.] 



iUdividuUl Iffie jvu could bare 
lets- enrhttshratic,- D6 you ifyipk. 
both states are doitigis cortect? ‘ 
' ;vA.: As an individual f believe unleK 
primacy is given to the language 0| 
the people, democracy has no mean- 
' log. ta that sense, the compulsory 
/'teaching of Kannada, insistence on a 
'■ .minimum knowledge of Kannada for 
' seeking goyemment jobs, is an absO’ 

S i lute necessity. Ours is a paiticipatbiy 
I democracy and the people should 
* know die language of me adnusistra- 
! .don. U an o^icer working in a tebs^ 
epiieks to the masses in English, WhaT 
■ ^ Idad of democracy is this? . • 
Q: Yus, but what happens vhea a 
; JMaratha in north Karnataka or a 
Tmilian in south Karnataka gets A 
. 'ihVuJar in Kannada? The agiiators 
j.aru saying they get government 
u ^dnhtlars in Kannada only. 

'A: That ^ not true. They get dreth 
hi both .languages. Even 
u^glhigtclcity, bills a#s in bom ..Ms* v 


glfejiges.- Antd they have the <^ob; pr :i 
'thefr pedtions in eitnm; UiA^ 

^^^iDabsirfsSfi^ the squabblea^b^ 
I gt l wto yadoid id the'daioa of- 
i-; \Um'4o'Ydu tidak.iM xaganisarStn of 
^^^iksmn^Ihis»i0cbamfrmiMSo^ 
ff-ljftteaJn titamn pdaue? '' 

is trueshme. 

sihere-lha 
have plaje^", 
mh'ipeofi^. 'BwiibJ 
"iMiveSta. tfeewfel 

fc'JWt 




maybe. ^ 
•the 

'ebwes'bbk'.'". 


’dttaiBMi. keiOL"' 
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prices, Mr Pawar and his opposition 
colleagues cashed in on the aggres¬ 
sive atmosphere created among the 
farmers of Maharashtra and orga¬ 
nised a dindi, Mr Pawar participated 
in this with ^eat gusto. 

In recent times, Sharad Joshi, 
the Sanghatana leader, has not been 
organising other such agitations. So, 
neither Mr Pawar nor his opposition 
colleagues seem worried about the 
farmers of the state. Though the 
cotton belt is reeling under the twin 
injustices of unremunerative prices 
and an anti-farmer textile policy, Mr 
Pawar is yet to take up the cause of 
the cotton farmers. Mr Pawar’s poli¬ 
tical stance seems to be not to 
antagonise the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment or the powerloom-owners who 
have been exploiting the workers by 
paying them less than minimum 
wages. Neither is he willing to 
antagonise the controlling interests 
in the building industry by taking up 
the problems of the slum and pave¬ 
ment dwellers. As one of his oppo¬ 
nents uncharitably remarked, the 
reason why Mr Pawar went to Bel- 
gaumto participate in the satyagraha 
wSs because it would embarrass 
another state government, not the 
Maharashtra government. 

Sharad Pawar started his career as 
an opposition leader on the wrong 
foot. Being new to the game, he was 
overwhelmed by bigwigs such as N.T. 
Rama Rao, Charan Singh, U. N. 
Bahuguna, Ramakrishna Hegde, 
Chandrashekhar and Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah. Charan Singh invited him to 
address the All India Kisan Rally 
and, perhaps, he had visions of be¬ 
coming a national leader. In the 
process, Maharashtra was neglected. 

Another factor that has hampered 
Mr Pawar’s political career is his 
failure to. win t|[ie confidence of his 
own partymen ahd other opposition 
leaders, who have felt that he would 
belie fwir trust and join the Con- 
gress(I) at the first opportunity. 
Their doubt has been strengthened 
since the assassination of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi in 1984. According to reliable 
sources in Delhi, at that time he and 
several other former Congressmen 
made a determined bid to join the 
Congress(l). Rumours tl^at he would 
soon be joining the ruling party per¬ 
sisted throughout 1985, and gained 
ground on the eve of the Congress 
centenary celebrations. Some of his 
close confidants and Mr Pawar him¬ 
self fuelled these rumours when they 
publicly praised the Con^e$s(I) as 
bdng the only party duit was nation¬ 
al in outlook and ebaraeter tod con- 
demhed all other part^ gt l>eing 
aecfhrito. 





Even more dubious yyere the poli¬ 
tical alliances forged between the 
Congrcss(S) and the Congreksit), as 
in the case of the election of office¬ 
bearers of the ShigRtour municipal 
council. Though initially the Con- 
gress(S) sought the help of the PWP 
to contest the election, it had no 
qualms about abandoning its ally 
mid-way ahd teaming up with tto 
Congressd) in order tp get its mem¬ 
bers elected as chairmen of the va¬ 
rious committees. The glory of the 
impressive win the Congress(S) reg¬ 
istered at the 1984 Assembly polls 
faded away when the party lost the 
Shignapur and Jaoli by-elections and 
fared miserably in the Pimpri- 
Chinchwad municipal election, de¬ 
spite the fact that the area is a part of 
Mr Pawar’s parliamentary consti¬ 
tuency of Baramati. In the Thane and 
Bombay Municipal Corporation elec¬ 
tions. the Congress! S) failed to make 
an impact. In Pune, Mr Pawar's men 
were defeated in the district coop¬ 
erative bank election by the com¬ 
bination of Ananvao Thopte i,Con- 
gress-I) and Saiiibaji Rao Kakde 
(Janata). 

Mr Pawar had only one option left 
that could have catapulted him to a 
position of strength: starting a re¬ 
gional party, like N.T. Rama Rao’s 
Telugu Oesam in Andhra Pradesh. As 
hp represents the Marathas, who 
form 36 per cent of the population of 
the state, a regional party could have 
brought him into prominence at the 
state level. But as Mr Pawar himself 
says; “A number of times my own 
colleagues have insisted that we 
should start a regional party, but I 
know that a regional party cannot 
provide an alternative to the Con¬ 
gressd) at the national level. So 
what, if the Congress! S) can never 
form a government in Maharashtra? 
At the maximum we will be away 
from power. But I don't want the easy 
option of starting a regional party. I 
Mve been influenced in my iralitical 
life by Mr Y.B. Chavan and he would 
never have supported a regional {mr> 
ty, leave alone start one. We wUl 
always be part of the mainstream.” 

Mr Pawar’s admirers insist that he 
iS'one man who can cairy all sections 
of the state with him. Even though he 
is a Maratba, his popularity with the 
people depends on merit rather than 
caste. At the moment, however, pow¬ 
er is as distant and intangible a 
commodity to Mr Pawar as the moon. 
According to Jean Paul Sartre, apy- 
one can ask for the moon. Similarly, 
Mr Pawar too can woo tower, Ip fact, 
his actions .prove that Constant 
wooing of political power has ffiada 
I him a frustrated rebel. 
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"The H^^de Government's Decision 
Violates the Constitution" 


Sharad Pawar told Olga Tellis 


No single act of Sharad Pawar (45) \ 
has been as controversial as his tak¬ 
ing up the leadership of the satyagra- 
ha launched by the newly formed \ 
$amyukta Maharashtra Ekikaran 
Samiti. Some sections feel that as a 
Reader with an all-India stature he 
should not have committed himself 
so totally with a border language 
issue. Others think that he has been 
used by the opposition as a frontman 
hoping to cash in on his popularity. 
Yet others feel that his action is one 
of a political desperado taking his 
last plunge in order to return to the 
centrestage. Sharad Pawar has in¬ 
deed become a hero in large parts of 
rural and urban Maharashtra for his 
stuid on the language issue. The 
former chief minister of Maharashtra 
and president of the CongressfS) 
spoke to Sunday, Excerpts: 

At As a seasoned politician and 
w* administrator, there is a feeling 
that you should not t have involved 


yourself with a regional issue and 
that you have started the agitation 
only because you fire looking for 
popularity. 

A: Why don’t we look at the issue 
involved instead of the persons? The 
problem relates to the compulsory 
imposition of Kannada on the 
Marathi'speaking people. A lot of 
people think that we are not willing 
to discuss the issue with the Karnata¬ 
ka CM Ramakrishna Hegde. But this 
is not true. Mr Hegde is our friend 
and we hgve been discussing the 
problem since 1982. 

Q; Who are ‘we’? 

A; Myself, Prof. Madhu Dandavate, 
N. D. Patil and the Maharashtra 
Ekikaran Samiti leaders, S. M. Joshi 
and N. G. Goray. Let us go back to the 
issudf The decision to impose Kanna¬ 
da from the primary level in the 
Marathi-dominated areas of Kamata-. 
ka clearly violates the Kothari Com¬ 


mission guidelines, the Constitution 
of India and the guidelines adopted 
at the (.hief ministers’ meeting in 
August 196i where an all-India code 
was formulated and which laid down 
safeguards to be provided to the 
linguistic minorities in all the states. 

The code stressed the right of the 
linguistic minorities to be taught in 
their mother tongue at the primary 
stage of education and this has also 
received constitutional recognition 
undmr Article 350, On 26 May, 1986, 
after we announced the launching of 
the agitation, Mr Hegde had written 
to me maintaining that Kannada was 
the first language. Subsequently in 
his 4 June letter he has talked of the 
facilities given to enable them to 
implement the decision. In the last 
one year the linguistic minorities in 
Karnataka’s border areas have coat- 

S lained that the village records were 
eing systematically maintained in 
Kannada. The Kothari ComniaSion 
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had said that only one language, and 
'•that is the mouiet tongue or the 
T regional language or the language 
which the people opt for, should be 
used at the primary level of educa¬ 
tion. The decision of the Hegde gov¬ 
ernment to impose Kannada at the 
primary level has been described as 
tyranny of Kannada over linguistic 
minorities by the English Medium 
Students* Parents Association, Bel- 
gaum, and the Anjuman-e-Islam in 
Belgaum, during their meeting with 
the Karnataka CM. 

Since 1931, the office records of 
the Belgaum Municipal Corporation 
were maintained in Marathi, but 
when the corporation was super¬ 
seded between 1964-69 and 1974-83 
the Karnataka government discon¬ 
tinued keeping records in Marathi 
and only maintained them in English 
and Kannada. Now records are main¬ 
tained only in Kannada and not even 
in English. When the present cor¬ 
poration came into being with the 
Maharashtra Ekikaran Samiti (MES) 
enjoying an overwhelming majority, 
they passed a resolution on 6.2.84 
that the records be kept in Marathi 
besides English and Kannada. But 
the Karnataka government has not 
permitted them to implement this 
resolution. 

Q; Mr Hegde said that when you 
were chief minister of Maharashtra 
you had closed down Kannada- 
medium schools in the state and it 
was Vasantdada Patil who reopened 
them. 

A: This is a lie. In 1975 the govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra had taken a 
decision that no new Marathi- 
medium schools should be opened in 
the state without the government’s 
permission. This decision was taken 
because there were a lot of irregular¬ 
ities like non-payment to teachers 
etc. Then in 1979 we got information 
that the linguistic minorities schools 
were indulging in irregularities and 
so a general resolution was issued on 
6 June, 1979, saying that permission 
would have to be taken from the 
government before opening Kannada 
or English medium schools so that 
their activities could be monitored. 
In short, the powers hitherto dele¬ 
gated to the local self-government 
Jodies were withdrawn and the state 
'T^rcised these powers to prevent 
nVlpant irregularities. 

A JT is the MES, you and S. M. 
l'4mi in particular, not prepared to 
discuss the issue with Mr Hegde? 
jailto We are insisting that Mr Hegde 
first withdraw the order imposing 
Kannada iij the arpas under dispute, 
hteharashtra has accepted the Maha- 
jpin toihntission report and the issue 


is open and has been discussed in 
Parliament. Of course, the Mahajan 
Commission report is not the issue at 
the moment. More important is the 
basic right of the citizens under Arti¬ 
cle 350 of the Constitution. Since the 
Karnataka government’s decision 
violates the very Constitution, the 
question of discussing the withdraw¬ 
al of the order does not arise. In any 
case > we have been discussing the 
issue with Mr Hegde for the last four 
years but even as we were negotiat¬ 
ing with him, Kannada was being 
imposed in the disputed areas. In 
Belgaum and the surrounding vil¬ 
lages, the people protested and did 
not allow Kannada teachers to enter 
Marathi-medium schools. It was only 
this year when the Hegde govern¬ 
ment gave police protection to the 
teachers, did they succeed in enter¬ 
ing the schools. 

Q: There is a feeling that you have 
over-reacted to the issue. Granted 
that there is a genuine problem in 
the border areas, you as a seasoned 
politician could have found a more 
diplomatic alternative to press your 
demand thin undertaking such an 
extreme step as satyagraha? 

A: Do you call satyagraha an ex¬ 
treme step? We had earlier tried out 
all other forms of persuasion. As you 
know, the Maharashtra . Ekikaran 
Samiti has fought seven elections 
since 1957 on the issue of inclusion of 
Marathi-speaking areas of Karnataka ' 
in Maharashtra. The MES even won 
the Belgaum corporation election 
last year on the same issue. In April, 
the situation took a serious turn 
when one of the MES members, a 
senior and respected leader, V. Y. 


The an 

exti^e all, 

I we have negotiated for ; 
! the last foar years (with ! 



Chavan, announced his deeirion to 
immolate himself at Shiveji Perk on 
1 May, 19ft6, if the bord«r prdblem 
was not resolved. He was very se¬ 
rious about it and had He carried out 
his resolve then there would have 
been serious repercussions from 
Bombay to Belgaum and the rituation 
would have gone beyond our control. 
S. M. Joshi, Bal Thackeray and I 
wrote to him individually,asking him 
not to take such a drastic step end. it 
was decided that a meeting would be 
held in Kolhapur to discuss what we 
could do to find a solution to the 
border di.spute. How long can people 
keep quiet, especially when a deci¬ 
sion taken violates their rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. Had 
S. M. Joshi, 1 and others not partici¬ 
pated in the satyagraha, it would 
have created serious problems in 
Maharashtra-Karnataka relations. It 
was our duty to create awareness in 
both the state and the centre. The 
union government should take the 
initiative to solve the problem. I can 
understand that the union govern¬ 
ment is busy but even concrete assur¬ 
ances communicated to us would 
change the mood of the people. 

Q; Why could you not solve the 
border issue when you were chief 
minister of Maharashtra? 

' A: When I was in the government 
the immediate compulsions (like im¬ 
position of Kannada) were not there. 
But even then we consulted the gov¬ 
ernment of India and H. M. Patel, the 
then union home minister, wrote to 
me saying that the Mahajan Commis¬ 
sion report was not final. He said he 
was ready to call both the chief 
ministers, that is Devaraj Urs and 
myself. However, Mr Urs fell serious¬ 
ly ill and a series of events led to the 
fall of the Janata government. If the 
Janata government had stayed on for 
another eight months or so, I think 
the situation today would have been 
different. 

Q: Don’t you think satyagraha as a 
weapon of pressurisation or protest 
should be used very sparingly? 

A; You think it is an extreme step? 
After all we have negotiated for four 
years and the people have time and 
again expressed their opinion 
through the ballot box and shown 
that they want the inclusion of the 
majority Marathi-speaking areas of 
Karnataka in Maharashtra. 

Q: But Gandhiji always withdrew 
his satyagraha when violence 
erupted... 

A: You are wrong there. He with¬ 
drew his satyagraha only once due to 
violence. In fact, during the Quit 
India movement he refuted to con¬ 
demn violence. . f 
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same time, the opposition is weak as 
I never before, with no fight left in 
kthsm even though they make a loud 
‘ enough noise. To build a strong 
opposition and sustain it are no easy 
tasks. Party loyalties are fragile and 
the party coffers are empty. Even 
then, some politicians and their col¬ 
leagues have sacrificed everything to 
build their parties. 

Though Sharad Pawar has been in 
the opposition for eight years, it is a 
moot point whether he would sustain 
and take his colleagues along with 
him. There is no knowing who would 
fall by the roadside when the elec¬ 
tions approach. Sharad Pawar has 
been brought up in the Congress 
culture which dries up when it is not 
watered by the springs of power. 
Even if he stays on, what about his 
colleagues? And, without the 
strength of numbers, what weight 
would he carry? It cannot he said 
that he has a natural bent to be an 
opposition leader and stay as such 
for decades. 

Both—the party in power and the 
opposition—are uncertain of the fu¬ 
ture. So, some of Mr Pawar’s friends 
feel that the Prime Minister should 
[^invite Sharad Pawar to join the Con- 
i^gress and that Pawar should respond. 


They think that this would serve the 
best intere.st$ of the state. Others 
would like Mr Pawar to furrow his 
own path and do what Mr Hegde has 
done in Karnataka. It is hazardous to 
make predictions about what Pawar 
would do or advise him as to what he 
should do. It is a Hobson’s choice. 

In power or in opposition, it is 
expected of Pawar to be more cir¬ 
cumspect and infu.se his politics with 
ideas and principles. In the last few 
months, he has been found to trim his 
sails against any onrushing wind. His 
support to the demand for statutory 
regional boards was, to say the least, 
devoid of any thought regarding poli¬ 
tical repercussions. These boards 
would undermine the authority and 
the powers of ministry and the legisl¬ 
ature and make the Governor more 
powerful. This cuts at the root of 
parliamentary democracy. Pawar 
may indulge in quibbling, but any 
sane person would be aghast at this 
shortsighted move. 

Pawar has also plunged headlong 
into the agitation on the issue of the 
merger of some of the border areas in 
Maharashtra He is locked in a dis¬ 
pute with Karnataka chief minister 
Hegde. This border problem cuts 
across party lines in both the states. 


and the government at the Centre is 
unable to resolve the dispute, If some 
of the Marathi-speaking areas in Kar¬ 
nataka are transferred to Maharash¬ 
tra, the Congress would be routed in 
elections in Karnataka. When Pawar 
was in the undivided Congress, 
MPCC had resolved that they should 
go by the verdict of Parliament. Now 
he demands a unilateral decision by 
the Centre. By leading the agitation, 
he might have strengthened his par¬ 
ty, but this gain is temporary and it is 
doubtful whether it would be trans¬ 
lated into an electoral victory. No 
political party is bold enough to face 
the reality and accept compromise or 
strong enough to concede Maharash¬ 
tra’s demand and face defeat in the 
elections in Karnataka. The linguis¬ 
tic chauvinism, which has been ram¬ 
pant in both the states, is a matter of 
great concern. 

Every political leader has to in¬ 
dulge in some sort of popularism. But 
there should be a limit. “Words with¬ 
out thought never to heaven go,” 
says Hamlet. Sharad Pawar would do 
well to ponder over this. Y.B. Chavan 
was a loser as he did not show 
courage: Pawar should not lose for 
failure to carry conviction to the 
discerning people. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


The Haves and the Have-nots 



SS ^ frank kboiit 

** lit. Most pf our people bave 

■ never had it so good. Go 

■ around the country—go to 
the industrial towns, go to the 
farms—and you will see a state of 
prosperity such as we never had in 
my lifetime, or indeed ever-in the 
history of this coontry,” That was 
1957 and the words belong' tb Bri¬ 
tain’s former Tory Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan,' ,now Earl of 
Stockton and the grand, old man. of 
the party and indeed of the qount^. 

Nearly 30 years later, those words 
are still tempting and a'member of 
British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s cabinet,' Loi;d Young, the 
minister for employment, could not 
resist them. In a television interview 
he said, “This country has never had 
as good a time as it has today...We 
have never had it so good fof the 87 
per cent of us who are working.” 

What a political gaffe or a pen¬ 
chant for optimism, of course de¬ 
pending on which side of the employ¬ 
ment market one belongs to! With 
one out of every seven workers out of 
job, according to official statistic^ 
and with several of the countrj^ 
farms and factories announcing un¬ 
precedented redundancies. Lord 
Young was predictably taken to task 
by his fellow Tories. Describing the 
remarks of Lord Young as “insensi¬ 
tive”. Robert Hicks, a Conservative 
MP, said, “It is an insult to the three 
million unemployed. I would have 
thought the responsibility of cabinet 
ministers at the present time was to 
be emphasising processes which 
drew the nation together.” 

Anthony Beaumont-Dark, another 
Tory MP, suggested that had Lord 


Young been “in politics longer”, he 
would hot have used those words. 
“Nothing offends the have-nots more 
than to be told that the country has 
never had it so good. The message we 
all want to hear is what we are going 
to do to help those who have never 
had it so bad.” 

T he European country which is 
perhaps nearer to that Macmillan 
era is West Germany, though no 
political leader there has even re¬ 
motely claimed that their country is 
anywhere near that bygone “para¬ 
dise”. West Germany’s economy is 
registering a steady growth and 
prices are falling to such an extent 
that “negative inflation” has been 
recorded for the first time in 27 
years: West German industry is a big 
consumer of imported petroleum. 
And the big fall in the price of 
petroleum in the international mar¬ 
ket, is beginning to produce a visible 
effect on the price of factory goods, 
leading to hi^er exports and earn¬ 
ings. 

But even this good news, according 
to an opinion poll conducted by a 
German research institute, has not 
had the politicians or the voters over 
the moon. Despite nearly 36 per cent 
of those polled describing the econo¬ 
mic situation as “good” and only 
seven per cent describing it as “bad”, 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s centre- 
right coalition is far from having next' 
January’s general election in the 
bag. And there arc more things be¬ 
hind this “moderation of hopes” than 
the Chernobyl factor or Mr Kohl’s 
Christian Democratic Party’s (CDB) 
pro-nuclear energy commitment. 
“All the indicators show that the 



economic train is under way, but 
there is no faith in the train driver 
and his assistant,” says the poll sur¬ 
vey. The researchers are perplexed 
that they cannot understand why, 
despite the positive assessment of 
the economy, there is not more sup¬ 
port for Chancellor Kohl’s govern¬ 
ment. 

The liberal Free Democrats (FDP), 
one of the junior partners in the 
coalition led by Chancellor Kohl, 
have already demanded a review of 
plans to build West Germany’s first 
nuclear reprocessing plant at Wack- 
ersdorf in Bavaria. The demand was 
forced by the FDP’s rank and file 
against the wishes of the party execu¬ 
tive at a national conference held in 
Hannover. With FDP developing cold 
feet on nuclear programmes and the 
opposition parties like the Social 
Democrats (SD) and the Greens En¬ 
vironmentalist Party already com¬ 
mitted to halting nuclear plans, the 
ruling CDP has been clearly isolated 
as the only party still committed to 
the nuclear option for a future source 
of energy. 


HaroM Macmillan: paradise recaHed 



But Chancellor Kohl is undeterred 
and has gone on the offensive by 
saying that the lesson of the Sovitt, 
nuclear disaster at Chernobyl is ifw 
that of abandoning atomic energy 
policies but that of ensuring greater 
safety. He blamed the sla^ Soviet 
record and secrecy over the Cher¬ 
nobyl accident for negative prop¬ 
aganda about atomic energy. The 
Chancellor even widened his attack 
on the Soviet policy by saying: “The 
inadequate information policy of the 
Soviet Union after the reactor acci¬ 
dent in Chernobyl has not streng¬ 
thened confidence in Soviet arms 
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control proposals, especially in their 
verification." Attacking the Social 
Democrats, he said; “It is pathetic of 
the SPD to say that they are going to 
shut all nuclear power plants soon.” 

On the other hand, leaders of the 
ruling coalition, are also discreetly 
angry about the performance of the 
FDP leaders who they feel have not 
defended nuclear policies strongly 
enough at their Hannover party con¬ 
ference. 

I n neighbouring Holland the ruling 
centre-right coalition led by Christ¬ 
ian Democrat Prime Minister Ruud 
Lubbers has just been returned to 
power with an increased majority. 
The sprprise victory of the Christian 
Democrats is regarded as a personal 
triumph for Mr Lubbers, besides 
underlining the Dutch trend towards 
the middle of the road politics. The 
Communist Party has disappeared 
altogether from the national parlia¬ 
ment for the first time in history. The 
extreme right-wing group which calls 
itself a centre party has also been 
wiped out. Other small right-wing 
and left-wing groups have suffered 
considerable losses too. 

The main right-wing party called 
the Liberal Party, which is in coali¬ 
tion with the ruling party of Mr 
Lubbers, suffered a loss of nine 
seats—from its 1982 strength of 36 
seats to only 27 in the 1986 election 
held last month. The Labour Party, 
the main opposition party, gained 
five seats, increasing its strength in 
the parliament to 52 while the ruling 
Christian Democrats increased their 
tally by nine at 54 seats. Wisely 
enough, Mr Lubbers' party had time¬ 


ly frozen its plans to build two new 
nuclear power plants until the after- 
math of the Chernobyl accident can 
be fully assessed. This freeze prob¬ 
ably took the wind out of the sails of 
the Labour Party, which was hotly 
tipped to win the elections in view of 
its fiercely anti-nuclear programme. 

A slight trimming of the national 
welfare system, a small dose of eco¬ 
nomic austerity and even the prob¬ 
ability of American crui.se missiles 
on Dutch soil by next year, as prop 
osed by the Christian Democrats, 
appear to have been accepted by the 
electorate and the election result 
itself has been seen by many obser¬ 
vers as a vote for moderation. 

C^Uumiliating yourself and this 
llcountry by always dancing to 
President Reagan's tune.” The taunt¬ 
ing message was delivered to British 
Prime Minister Thatcher by Roy Hat- 
terseley, the opposition Labour Par¬ 
ty's deputy leader, in a parliamen¬ 
tary exchange over the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks (SALT). The 
future,of phase two of this treaty, 
better known as SALT-Il, is in the 
balance ahd both American Presi- 
dent'Reagan and the Soviet leader, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, are accusing 
each other of tilting the fragile ba¬ 
lance. Mrs Thatcher, of course, is 



Reagan 


'■dk 

Gorbachev 


being accused by her opponents of 
blindly supporting the American 
president whose threat to abandon 
SAT.T-U has set off alarm bells the 
world over. 

the opposition to Pre.sident 
Reagan’s pronouncements from the 
communist camp tends to be dismis¬ 
sed as a habitual or reflex action, but 
when it comes from America’s own 
Western allies, it indeed calls for 
greater .soul-searching. The Amer¬ 
icans deny that they are endangering 
the international peace process; 
rather, the boot is on the other foot, 
they claim. In fact, last summer Pres¬ 
ident Reagan had offered to “go the 
extra mile” to remain within the 
SALT constraints provided the 
Soviet Union stopped “violating" the 
treaty. 

At the top of the list of alleged 
violations is the Soviet build-up of 
two anti-ballistic missile (ABM) sys¬ 
tems—the SS-24 and the SS-25—in¬ 
stead of only one allowed under the 
SALT formula worked out in 1972 
and later agreed, though not formal¬ 
ly ratified, in 1979 by the two super 
powers. 

The Russians are also alleged to 
have built an ABM tracking radar 
station at Krasnoyarsk in Siberia in 
violation of the treaty. The full list is 
quite complicated but at the heart of 
the issue is the number of nuclear 
missiles and launchers—whether 
land-based, air-borne or operated 
from submarines—each side is all¬ 
owed to possess. 

President Reagan’s threatened re¬ 
taliation comes in two parts. First, 
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the American administration wants 
to go ahead with its newly equipped 
B‘52bomberscarrying nuclear cruise 
missiles as scheduled in autumn this 
year. Second, the Americans want to 
replace their Poseidon submarines 
with the new Trident series sche¬ 
duled to complete sea trials pretty 
soon. All this rearmament is presum¬ 
ably within the treaty, at least 
according to the American adminis¬ 
tration which is dominated nowadays 
by “hawkish elements” like the US 
defence secretary Caspar 
Weinberger. 

The American propaganda 
machine seems to have swallowed its 
own suspicions so completely that it 
has almost ruled out the doubts and 
fears of its Western allies. The recent 
NATO defence ministers’ conference 
in Canada provided ample evidence 
of disquiet among the allies over the 
American line of action. But as the 
main bearer of the financial burden 
of Western defence costs, America 
apparently feels quite within its 
rights to decide “unilaterally" on the 
SALT issue almost in disregard of the 
opinions of its allies. 

Predictably, Soviet President 
Andrei Gromyko told a British par¬ 
liamentary delegation to Moscow 
that with his declarations President' 
Reagan had put “a charge” on the 
arms issue and recklessly en¬ 
dangered peace prospects. What is 
significant is that members of the 
delegation like former Labour de¬ 
fence minister Denis Healey felt ge¬ 
nuinely impressed by the Soviet 
offer of a closer and more broad- 
based system of verification of the 
manufacture and deployment of nuc¬ 
lear arms. Only the die-hard Reaga- 
nites like Thatcher seem to be jus¬ 
tifying the American “necessity” for 
retaliating against Soviet “viola¬ 
tions”. 

The West German, the French, the 
Canadians and other Western allies 
of America are all urging Mr Reagan 
to be cautious. The American Presi¬ 
dent, the proverbial cowboy—the im¬ 
age used in a slightly different con¬ 
text by Labour leader Neil Kinnock 
during his Indian tour—may be rid¬ 
ing too far indeed. President Reagan 
is clearly in danger of going “an 
extra mile” in the reverse direction 
this time, thereby putting in jeopar¬ 
dy prospects of his peace summit 
with Mr Gorbachev in Washington in 
December. 

I n France while the political battle 
over changing the rules of the elec¬ 
tion game from proportional repre¬ 
sentation to the first-past-the-post, 
simple-majority system rages on, a 




China's first carrier rocket 


lighter kind of adventure has cap¬ 
tured the popular attention. In quite 
as dramatic a fashion as the escape of 
French national Charles Sobhraj 
from Tihar Jail in Delhi, a gangster 
called Michel Vaujour has been 
plucked from the Same Prison in 
Paris. 

Vaujour was lifted from the prison 
roof by a helicopter piloted by his 
wife, Nadine. She learnt to fly and 
trained for nine months under an 
assumed name to prepare for the 
commando-style operation. She hired 
the helicopter as Lena Rigon, a false 
identity which she also used to se¬ 
cure her flying licence. The helicop¬ 
ter with which she “rescued” her 
35-year-old husband was later aban¬ 
doned in a nearby football field. 

The commercial instructor, who 


trained her, described her as a deter¬ 
mined pupil who passed her test in 
record time. “She wanted to learn 
very quickly," said he. 

She lived in a small hotel beside 
the airfield for about a month and 
practised regularly for two to three 
hours on a 32-year old machine be¬ 
lieved to be the oldest one to be still 
flying in France. Nadine, who too is 


32, passed her test in September last 
year at the first attempt, scoring 58 
points out of 60 in the technical 
examination, and for the past six 
months she had been flying helicop¬ 
ters at a Paris club, enrolling herself 
as a member. 

Her husband. Vaujour, who has 
been convicted at least ten times on 
charges of theft since the age of 17, 
was sentenced to 18 years’imprison¬ 
ment last year for armed robbery and 
attempted murder of a policeman. 
His escape was covered by one of his 
cell mates with a sub-machine gun 
thrown onto the roof by Nadine from 
the helicopter. 


I n the field of science, European 
space technology suffered a big 
setback when ground controllers had 
to blow up the Ariane-2 rocket mi¬ 
nutes after blast-off. The rocket’s 
third-stage motor had failed to ignite 
and therefore had 'o be destroyed by 
the scientists at the space centre in 
French Guyana. The rocket was car¬ 
rying an INTELSAT telecommunica¬ 
tions satellite, similar to a satellite 
launched for India by an earlier 
Ariane rocket. The latest European 
rocket failure, costing an estimated 
£60 million, has brought the entire 
Western space programme to a halt. 
It is the fourth failure, out of a total 
of 18, for the Ariane system which is 
a joint venture of some European 
countries. 

The Europeans had been hoping to 
attract business which would have 
gone to America but for the failure of 
the Challenger space shuttle and the 
Titan and Delta rockets. That leaves 
China, apart from the Soviet Union, 
in the business of launching satel¬ 
lites. Beijing has already agreed to 
put one satellite into space for 
Sweden by 1988. Eight other coun¬ 
tries including Britain, Italy, Austra¬ 
lia and Canada are negotiating with 
China for their satellites to put 
into orbit. The financial attractions 
to the customers are significant as 
the Chinese fees, including insur¬ 
ance charges, are much lower than 
those of the Europeans or Amer¬ 
icans. 

China, which launched it;s first 
satellite in 1970 that went lound the 
globe playing The East is Red, has 
aheady put into space a total of 18 
satellites with only two failures. 
Within two or three years China will 
have a capacity to launch between 
ten and twelve ‘long march’ rockc^'g 
year. (India’s first fully indigences 
and commercial-sized satellite sys¬ 
tem is scheduled to go into operation 
in 1990). 

Subhash Chopn, London 
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Prince Charming, Cindereiia 
Doesn’t Need You Any More 


White and the seven 
■■ divorces, tell me that story 
J^ Mama,” pleads 

four-year-old Sana, our 
youngest daughter. “What about 
alimony in Wonderland,” pops up 
her ten-year-old sister Yamini. 
“That’s all dull stuff. How great was 
my maintenance is the latest hit," 
chips in 12-year-old Suranya. 

Ye$, divorce has become a 
household word which little girls 
learn about even before they can say 
‘M’ for marriage. Sana hears all 
about stepmothers at the nursery 
school, from her best friend whose 
father is a twice-married man. 
Suranya has five classmates whose 
parents are in various stages of 
splitting up. At break-time in school, 
the girls exchange news about how 
‘"he divorce proceedings are going on. 

In Britain and the USA, one in 
every three marriages ends in 
divorce. There are no comprehensive 
statistics available for India, but the 
trend is unmistakable. According to 
a recent report, 400 new applications, 
for divorce are filed in Delhi every 
month. At Tis Hazari, the four special 
courts dealing with matrimonial 
disputes have over 2,000 cases 
pending on their registers. 

As always, Bombay is the pace- 
setter. “Whenever I run into a friend 
I haven’t met for sometime, I don’t 
bat an eyelid if the spouse turns out 
to be edition number two or three,” 
remarks Uma Khurana, a Bombay 
socialite. “1 am not talking about the 
tUmi crowd but company executives, 
journalists, bureaucrats, people like 
you and me.” 

Why has marriage become such a 
fragile affair? The older generation 
glares angrily at the liberated Indian 
woman. “This is kalyug” laments the 
typical mother-in-law. “The modem 
babu cares two hoots for her in-laws 
jand has no respect for her husband.” 
^t all the experts in the field 
\ Vagree. Divorce lawyers, marriage 
y wmsellors, social workers and 

Vchiatrists are united in pointing 
accusing finger in the opposite 
direction. 

"The Indian husband has not 
changed with the chanmng times,” 
observes Dr Prema BaU who runs a 
marital counselling unit in a New 


Delhi hospital. “Women have 
changed, they are no longer 
uneducated, dependent creatures. 
But men are stiU rooted in the old 
value system.” In short, the 
Sati-Savitri wife is on the way out but 
the Indian male is lost in the dark 
woods of orthodoxy. It is this 
imbalance which is rocking the boat 
of domestic bliss. 

Take the case of Usha and Vijay. 
The wife is a nurse in a private clinic, 
the husband is a clerk in a 
government office. "My in-laws treat 
me like a domestic servant who 
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brings in a salary,” complains Usha. 
“At the clinic 1 am on my feet for 
long hours. At home 1 cook and do all 
the housework for the entire family. 
My husband gets back from the 
office and puts his feet up, while I 
have to cook dinner for his parents 
and sisters.” What finally drove Usha 
to sue for divorce was a row over ' 
money. On the first of every month 
she had to hand over all her salary to 
the mother-in-law. “Once when I 
kept back R$ 25 for a lipstick I was 
scolded like a child. It was so 
humiliating. 1 wish I could say talaaq, 
talaaq, talaaq and be on my own.” 

It is not only the working wife who 
finds it a strain to lead a 
schizophrenic existence with one 
foot in the modern world and the 
other chained to tradition. Today, in 
our cities there are few teenage 
marriages. Women marry when they 
are in their twenties. Several of them 
are highly educated, widely 
travelled, well-informed human 
beings. But in marriages, the wife is 
still expected to play second fiddle to 
her husband in every respect. “In a 
situation where the wife has a 
personality of her own and is 
confident enough to assert it and the 
husband wants to be the dictatorial 
patriarch, there is no marital 
harmony,” observes social worker 
Subhadra Butalia. 

Unhappiness in marriage is not a 
new phenomenon. What is new is the 
self-confidence of women. “1 know I 
can stand on my own feet,” says 
Usha. “MThy should I continue to live 
in such a humiliating situation?” 

I It is women’s education and 
' growing employment opportunities 
which have created the possibility of 
life beyond marriage. In the past, to 
the extent that women were 
economically and socially dependent 
i on men, divorce was a terrifying 
prospect. But today, many unhappily 
married women like Usha seek a new 
lease of life by breaking out of a 
living hell. 

The modern fairy tale has a 
different message: “Prince 
Charming, if you are in the queue for 
happiness ever after, wake-up. 
Cinderella doesn’t need you any 
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The Rebel 
Who Found a Cause 

The 0 ) I e-ivoi i la i /1 nd(hl fa I kin 
I'eniure 


will) Gu;ll SliM Hjii N.iy.ik 



ing tIogaiUi breaking pick* 
etjinee, shattering Icntg* 
established idols and 
ideals, and generally rais* 
ing Cain the anti- 
estaWlshinentway, little 
did she knotv that a decade 
Utter she would bo seen in a 
milieu &r removed from 
one the Western mind 
could ever conceive. Her 
journey to this destination 
has been Interesting, hill Of 
artistic fervour, the breidc* 
tng of old ties, rebuilding of 
new values, compromise 
and understanding She's 
arrived a bom-agnm Indi¬ 
an, a dancer with a com 
nutmen* and a onc-woman 
Indo-It Jian venture, if 
ever there was one, 
lieana Citansti lives m 
Cuttack, Onsha, the town 
that KolucharanMnhapatr 
ra has turned into an 
M epicentre of Odissi 
K learning But she 
WIff was in Bombay 
E forabnef 

bile, attendmg 
Kelubaba’s work¬ 
shop at the National 
Centre of Performing Arts 
(NCPA) In between the 
sweat and labour, Ileana 
took a break to talk about 
her new life and old, her 
wiping pasMon—in brief, 
herself If she has dedi¬ 
cated her entire energies 
to dance, strangely the fer¬ 
vour that one w ould expect 
in her IS not evident Wieis 
sofl-.spoken, her English a 
cunous m\, at times Wltti 
d Continental eiiuneia - 
k dt, *tion, then turning 
l' startlin^y In- 
0 '^dian in its accent, 
for she’s learnt the 
language in hor 
adopted coumry. $he 
even breaks into Oi^ 1 
m conversation with a 
member of tbftt ipp . 
Face-tdt&ce ahd iWtted 
in the practice garb of 
Indian dancers, she seegts 
ail-woman. t 

11m Ileana ^ 
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9Q(oMpletdijih^r meta* 
morphdsi* th&t aoite of tho 
ardent lefUst is evident. 
Nor the «»den»icjen who 
did her doctorate in phi* 

* tosophy,onasabjeeta8 
serious as "psychoanalysis 
and eastern mythology”. 
And not even the theatre 
enthusiast whose initial 
tryst with the traditional 
theatre led her first to 
Jeray Orotowsky’s ex- 
peiimental theatre, which 
emphasises the movement 
oftnebody asS vital 
means of expression, and 
later Into deeper research 
of the same. 

With Ileana one step led 
to another, and the road 
was leading to India. It all 
began with a Kathakali 
performance she saw in 
Itaty. “I realised that what 
we were researching in our 
theatre was already a de¬ 
veloped fijll-fledged voca¬ 
bulary,” she says. She first 
came down in ’78 to Kerala 
to attend a three-month 
>«ork8hopin Kathakali, 
conducted by Krishna 
Nambudrj. ”At this point, 

I was slowly moving from 
theatre into dance,” she 
reflects. "But I went back 
to Rome for about six or 
seven months and used the 
techniques I had learned to 
put up a dance-drama from 
Greek mythology." 

She returned in 1979, 
with<a taperccordor and a 
suitcase and the intention 
to stay for a year. This 
time, a performance by 
Sanjukta Panigrahi led her 
to Cuttack, to Guru 
Kelucharan Mohapatra. A 
yew lapsed, then a few 
more. And now it’s seven 
years since Ileana CitarisU 
made India her home. 

“It just happened,” says 
[leans, “that I left every¬ 
thing behind. life in 

Italy, relationships, had 
reached the end of a chap¬ 
ter and I did not have to 
cut any ties. I never re- 
mtted leaving it all be- 
nind. It has been a new life 
for me« I’ve had to make 
chsnges. But I supple 
' everyone has opposite ten- 
daiMses, and all this must 



it to emerge. Earlier, I 
was involved in the femin¬ 
ist movement, in politics, 
the communist party. I be¬ 
longed to that generation 
which was revolting * 
against everything. Todaj^. 
I’m the opposite; that femf- 
nine side of me has come 
out. I'm doing Odissi, 
which is the moat feminine 
of all dance styles. In fact, 
one of the first things 
Gunyi told me was that I 
would have to become con¬ 
scious of my apiJearance, 
my womanliness, would 
have to behave in a way 
that is proper for a woman. 

Many people comment 
ort how rve adjusted to the 
food, the dress—^these are 
all external aspects and 
don't really matter. I don’t 
even remember the first 
time I wore a sari, it must 
have been a year or two 
after 1 was in Cuttack. 
What is importmit is the 
psychological adjustment, 
^e people in Orissa arc 
very narrow-minded, they 
only accept their ways. 1 
was an outsider—-1 some¬ 
times still feel like one. But 
gradually I began not to 
‘feel hurt, to understand; it 
happened slowly, over four 
or five years may be. 
attitude of 


D oes the old life some¬ 
times beckon? “No. 
Here I have given my en¬ 
tire time ana energy to 
dance. The emotlonai ups- 
and-downe are less acute 
and I prefer this. 1 came to 
India when I was 26, so I 
had ten years to ftiHy. 
actively do what I wanted. 

“LastJuly, after six 
years, I went back to Italy 
for a programme. I gave a 
performance m Germany 
and two in Italy, and later, 
in October, went to 
Budapest to participate in 
the Festival of Mime—and 
hack was Very diili- 




wanted to demonstrate to 
myself that nothing would 
happen, but before I left I 
had a regular nightmare 
that I could not come back. 
1 want to stay in India. I 
renew my visa every year, 
tttit have to decide on 
citiaenri#. It is a derision 
1 keep avoiding." 

A few months after her 
arrival in the coimtjy, 
Ileana was attnKteo to 
another datiee^ the Chhau 
dance of MayurWumj. 


thia vigorous 

(iance gavefne. Also, I saw 


under Guru ShriHiOT 
Na 3 rtk,rouchasKelul»ba 
tried to diS8Ua<ie heri And 
though Odissi continues to 
be her primary pasrion, 
"with Chhau ft wjU he, , 
possible to make a bridge ' 
with my previous experi¬ 
mentation in theatre," she 
says. 

She <lid make the theat¬ 
rical connection though. At 
the East-West Theatre 
Encounter, held in Bom¬ 
bay in January this year, 
Ileana choreographed and 
performed the much- 
appreciated Echo and Nar- 
iclssos with two Indian dan¬ 
cers, Chandralekha ^Bhar- 
ata Natyamland Kumudini 
<Kathak)."Wewantto 
keep in touch and do some 
more work togeUier. And 
1 no ticSf I huvu 

the advantage of being 
able to travel around and 
meet them.” 

She needs these 
“fflMces", to riie calls them. 
“The only, you could say, 
‘regret’ f nave is that in 
these years in India I ha¬ 
ven’t been aWe to exercise 
my creativity, to interact 
with other dancers. But 
then, 1 dtm’t regret haying 
dedicated these years to 
purely learning traditional 
dance, U was necessary to 
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faith—fortunately or not, J 
cannot say—is stfll there- 


tomtutheam. 




newly-r^ned enthu- 
sftism. "But for I have 
to move with intelligence, 
a little bit of lu«k-^t’» a 
very delicate matter," she 
laughs. 

And about the future, 
she restricts the planning 
to a (bw months at the 
mqst. She vaguely has the 
vision of an institution she 
would like to open, “for my 
old age" In her mind. Ab¬ 
out starting her own fami¬ 
ly, she disnUsBes the idea 
wito, “It has not haimened; 


when it’s too late. More 
real to her are the immedi¬ 
ate programmes—a work¬ 
shop in Ghhau under the 
aegis of the Alliance Kran- 
caise, Bombay, eariy in 
June; another one to the 
National School of Drama 
(NSbl, O^i; and a tolir In 
Italy late this year, about 
wm gbeis very excited 
since Oundimay deign to 

















More rubber 

That s what the new Ceat C 800 offeis. 
This sleek piemium-depth car tyre h 
packed with extra rubber 

Moremfleaffe 

And what the extra rubber gkes 
IS extra mileage The sleek design 
of the C 800 reduces drag and improves 
fuel efRcierKy 

MoreCeat 

The new C 800 has ail the benefits 
of die advarKed Ceat technology 
And the C 800‘s llghiweight design 
with angular zig-zag rtis is a direct result 
of this technology Sothatyouget 
extra staMity and smoother rides 



sBotrigr your way. 
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coune, 

rtiiMW from her life iif 
tlsidiWiddi would hi 

«* 'k« *. 


in mumneswar fer Chiisu 
practice; evenings et Ckiru* 
Ji’s&HrOdiMi. tnWween 
ehe rethwe to her PG digs 
and her social life centees 
around her dance. Her 
meagre needs are'ampiy 
taken care cd by a seho* 
larship (this being the 
fourth year she’s heen re- 
eeiviimagrant, first feom 
the education ministry and 
later by the ministry of 
external affairs). "I have 
dedicated my life to dance; 
t don’t have any other in¬ 
terests, no fanulv to inve 
my attention to,” she says. 
And she is Kelubaba’s only 
student to have done so. 

The “rebel", in cooling 
her heels, put on ghtw- 
groos as well. What a way 
to conform! Ileana ex¬ 
plains: “In Italy, most of 
my generation have settled 
down, raised families. I 
conformed in a different 
wa), for dance 'The‘rebel¬ 
lion’, 1 must admit, has 
been dormant for many 

G ars now. But maybe it 
s shifted to stnt(a;:Ung. 
Fw mv position is not 
easy. I am out of places )n 
lUdy, I’m an Italian doing 
Odissl—people would 
rather see toi Indian. In 
: India. I’m ah Italian d(^ 
fMum—I’ve been rejected 
on ^e national level sever¬ 
al times because I’m a fore¬ 
igner even before I can 
prove .whether I’m good or 


! “Maybe it’s because I'm 
»fo%er. maybe be- 
niiiMl’tii a ferei^r I' 
don’t the con- 


K to, mmband, retai- 
who would be iitr 
, jensted in prhmoUimtte. 
This I lack^ so H’s difncult 
CpHr me, hving in Cuttwdc, 
todoihuch. But I don't 
want to comiwomise my- 
aeif. that saddens me. 
INeople eaiaiDt forget I am 
aforeigiior. So I’ve had to 
copceMrata my energies m 


I have.’' 


Tile Giira of Wrath 

“Vilayati students have much ntard ' 
dedication” 


Perhaps more than any otfterguru, Kelnehamu Mohapatra has done mnrh ti> tevim 
Odiast in (he present times. In his estimate, he has tangktotm1,000 stmteidsfnmi 
India and qbroad. His genius and e-rpertise has made him into a tonrnug/ign/T, 
revered by dance endiusksts alt om'. And master guru that he is, he aceefds it dll 
tacitly, even with iud^erenee. He is,komrer, known for his quirks of dhpleasuTe,(d' .. 
stub^rnness. And when the m/oster's mis mised ... - ' , 

It km happened with Malavika Sarukkai, the pivtty, hut cbntrwvrsidl ecftonenl ef 
Bharat Natyam and once afOdissi. And it has happened tcith Protima Bedi, the 
one-time 'gti'eaker’ icho did a remarkable volte-face. Obedience has been the keystmt iff 
the traditional guru-shishya relationship. Malavika Samkkai and Protima Bedi are 
but two of those who transgressed. One was forgiven; theother wasn't, What Impfwnedf 
Since the matter was o trifle del irate, the only our who could give the'ansivcrs ims 
Kelubaki himself. But if the masters ire is mimed... 

The master, howeverjdid not know that he ims heiiig grilled. Conrieoiis, eivii 
enable, tired as he nm at the close of the uwkshop he had conducted over (hr jmstfew 
days, Kelucharan Mohapatra spoke at length about what he e.rjiectn from kin 
students the gura-shishya paramimra and when his ire gets roused ... 


Q Whaf do you expect 
'. fivm yonrstiutfiitsf 
A: They come lo me to 
learn the art, they have a 
love for the dance. And I 
expect them to concentrate 
and work on it. Nothing is ' 
achieved without work. 
There’s no point in leam- 
ing a little and nuking a 
big deal (of it,)—holding 
performances abroad. Ev¬ 
ery student has the re¬ 
sponsibility to keep up the 
dignity of the dance. To¬ 
day, daughters from good 
families learn the dance; if 
the art vva,s considered 
lowly, would they have? 
Every student must also 
have shmddlia uvsfrect). 


And let me tell you one 
thing: must Indians cannot 
d(» what the foreigners can 
do. Vilayati students have 
much more dedication. For 
instance, 1 have insulted 
Ileana many times but she 
has always come back and 
is .so dedicated to her 
work. 

Q: Are you very strict 
with your students/ 

A: I have to be strict. I 
scold them. I tel! them to 
be careful: it is very easy 


'A, 


m 


to ruin all the go<Ml work 
they have done. I tell them 
for their g(a»d; ftrr they will 
finally get the pleasure and 
the name. 

Q: Do you (‘.rpeef total 
tdtedieuce fmm your stu¬ 
dents/ 

A: They tlo listen to me* 
to everything f tell them— 
at lonst in my presence. , 
What they do when I'm not 
around. 1 cannot -say. Ijotdc 
at Protima: she's modem 
(gherwlse, but in my pre¬ 
sence ^e is absolutely tra- 
tUtiotutl. Khe asks me: ‘why 
is it that 1 only listen to 
you?’ Obce during the clas¬ 
ses Pnrtima started to 
laugh and 1 told her toget 


Kelucbaran Mohapatra: 
‘a question of tradition" 



7m. 











:' otit. Wboevet^^be irtay be, 

I whatever be her sv^rlinj? 
-in the world, she had to 
learn, ami others hatHo 
Jeai'n by her example^La- 
ter, of couree, 1 oaII<*tl her 
home and cleared the 
issue, 

Q: /«ilinl ti'litil ihv RUi'U- 
shishya relaiiunship h ail 
aixmtf 

A: The f/H »■»(-«/;/*/(//« 
tradition has to do with 
bhnkii (devotion), with 
sliraddha (respect). It is no 
Kood if a student is only 


improve, to loam more. 
.’ITjere was no pitblem with 
me. Tw'o years she 
went to Paris w|th a troupe 
and her 170 rtf had also 
accom|:ianiod them. Now 
Malavika wanted to stand 
apart from the others, so 
from Pari.s she went to 
London for a performance. 
But shi* and her porn had a 
falling out. Now both were 
my pupils. So, when she 
came back to me, I heard 
of the incident and told hei' 


to call her old He did 
not turn up. So! toJd her ' 
that if you cannot call your 
(furu, don’t (Some to me. 
She came to me many, 
times after that but I re- 
fu.sed to take her. It’s a 
question of traditiob. 

, Q:H(mmsHheasxi 
dancer? 

A: She was a prood dan¬ 
cer, a good student. 

Q: Then there ttvH some 
pivbleni with Frotinia 
Hedi. 


AiU wasniani^ingbig, : 
really. She inkde a video, 

' for which she did not a«k 
: my penniasion; idle told pie 
about it only after it was 
made. At first 1 was angry, 
but then I I’Calised that she - 
hadn't really done any¬ 
thing wrong. 

Q: It is said that eke 
ivally hud to beg for gour \ 

fotgioevess. 

A: That she has done 
so many times; they all 
have... 


good in (lance and 1ms no 
bhakii (d(Wotion). 

Q: How stiviiy ir the 
tradilioii in the pri'erid 
linn.iif 

A: It is thcie, but not to 
that ('xtent as in the past. 
You cannot c-xpect it also; 
times have changed. But 
those with no education, 
those in the villages, it i.s 
stronger in them. Not in 
th 08 (' from the big cities. 

Q: Do you mind it your 
etndents learn another 
da nee form? 

A: Not at all. Some stu¬ 
dents who are learning 
another dance form come 
j to me, so how can I mind it 
I if my students learn 
: another dance? But I tell 
I them that it is their re¬ 
sponsibility to look after 
the art; that they should 
not confuse the styles. It is 
natural that when a stu¬ 
dent is learning 
Kathak andOdissi. 

' or any other dance, 
that some nuance of 
one dance comes into the 
other. It happens and to 
prevent it, it needs a lot of 
cai’e. It needs confidence. 

Q: Whydoyonretn- 
devts leave? 

A; I have taught about 
1.000 students, about, out 
of which. 50 have got a 
name. Some of ray stu- 
(kmts get big and leave. 

. T(«la.y, if people have the 
courage to leave their pa¬ 
rents, so what about me ... 

Q: What hyis the ymb- 
km leith Malavika 
Sarnkkai? 

A: She WM^rst leaming 
under (jurafUimadi Ran- 
jan Jena, who was also my 
Hhiehya, Shj^cametome'to 


“I Shall Continue to Perform in 
Bharat Natyam and Odissi” 

For Malavika Sarukkai, noted e,\poncnl qfOdiesi and liharat Natyam and 
disciple of the famed Kelueharan Mohapatra, the Guviiji'v decision not 
to teach her anymore was I ike a bolt from the bine. In a ivay, it also 
mea nt for the dancer ostracisatioii from the world oflHissi 
dance, which fdl today has remained the sole preserve of the 
Uumii. Matarika Sarnkkai speaks about the controversy 
which has raised a lot of dust in dance circles. 


Malavika Sarukkai: 
ostracised by the guru 



UTt was shattering 
JLwhen 1 fir.st heal’d 
that Guru Kelueharan 
Mohapatra would not 
teach me anymore. 
Only a few weeks be¬ 
fore, a Calcutta critic 
had said,‘Malavika 
seems to be set on a 
brilliant artistic career 
as an Odissi dancer'. 
Everything seemed to 
be going well. I refused 
to believe that Gunyi 
would not teach me. 


“During the next tw'o 
years I met him many 
times to ask him why, 
to plead with him. 
Those who believed in 
my .sincerity and my 
dance did their best to 
intervene on my belmlf. 
And yet till today the 
question of why he will 
not teach me remains 
unanswered. I even 
got, in writing, permis- 
sion from my fomer 


guru, Sri Ramani Jena 
(himself a disciple of 
Gunyi) to continue my 
training under Guru 
Kelucharaiyi. 

“I waited two long 
yeare. But the consis¬ 
tent response from 
Gunyi.was:T cannot 
teach you’. 1 felt a great 
sense of loss. I have 
deep reverence for 
Gunyi’s art which is so 
beautiful. My connec¬ 
tions with his world of 
art were suddenly se¬ 
vered, without 
reason... Also, as far as 
Odissi was concerned, 
whichever alternate 
path I tried proved to 
be a dead end. Finally it 
was dancing that gave 
me the strength. It’s 
been three years now. 
Asa serious performing 
artiste in Bharat 
Natyam and Odissi I 
continue to dance. And 
1 shall continue to per¬ 
form in the two styles. 

It is a faith I have. 
“Ultimately dance is 
too beautiful and im¬ 
mense a world. One 
cannot be separated 
from it.” 

tatendewed by Anita Ptntap 











My sweetest mmones will 
dbways include the time when 
Kiahore end I were newly¬ 
weds. To us It was the 
besuuung of a beautiful iifit we 
stin share together. And our 
fitxt dream to come true, was 
the day we moved mto our 
own home It was the proudest 
day of our lives. It was also the 
^ we bought our first Godrg 
Storwel. 


L^aitfetiine 
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I 'UA^st Yankee styles in T-shirts, 
desi 3 ns From Rs, 39 upv.ards 

>t' >ri«rv of Apoe-jC Marktoritj i,'-. 
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Contemporary stainless steel tableware Refined, 
beautifully shaped, yet rugged enough for a 
lifetime of active use 

Stain resistant, breakage resistant You can serve 
anything on it, from the sourest to the sweetest 
The lustre and shine last as long as the set 
The steel, the basic material, comes from Salem, 
a very sophisticated steel plant of Steel Authority of 
India Limited where stainless steel is produced by 
the most advaiKed technology So you can be 
sure that quality would be top-notch Year-in and 
year-out 

Adeek, eiegam, weii-milled stainless steel dinner 
set. A tableware of pride Both for the maker and 
the user. 


And there is a sherbet set Nasta sets of two kinds 


A serving Tray All available separately At 
reasonable prices 


DmnerSel }/pc« 
Sherbet Sft 7 pcs 
Nasta Set/a 11 12 pcs 
Rite Tray 1 pt 


Rs 6m 
Rs 160/ 

Rs 180/ &Rs 210/ 
Rs so/ 


# Avail of S% rebate on luniled 
mtroduclory offer local taxes extra 


Central Marttedng Org anh atio n 

1 R N Mukher^ee Road Calcutta 700 001 
AvaMUtm eCakutta—Samavaydiai • Bombay—Sahahan Bhandar 
■ OHM—Superbaaar ■ Madras-Kamadhmu 
t, • AM SAIL acHplaniCo-eperame Stores 










The Empire strikes out. 

AIR-IMDIA^^ VX/ith the Induction of the 

% j most advanced commercial je 

Mpihpirpliplh theAirOusASIO.Air-lndia's 

IV idi icii cijai I programme for the future be( 

expands his rputes. 


VX/ith the Induction of the world's 
most advanced commercial jetliner, 
the Airbus A310, Air-India's 
programme for the ftiture becomes a 
reality: a programme of expansion 
and modernisation that will place 
Air-India in the forefront of 
international aviation. 

* \Xf^th six new Airbus A31 Os, 
Air>irTdia's fleet win comprise^, 





modern passenger and cargo aircraft. 

* Air-Jndia will be the first and 
'|ly airline to offer wide-bodied 

y mfort and a choice of alt three 
^4ilasses, Maharajah, Executive and 
Bmqmy—for passengers from India 
to Nairobi and L^os. 

* A Vast networic in the Middle 

f f^rMUscat: Kuwait Dubai, Sharjah 
iMl^llihdad/ wil 'be serviced by the 


Airbus A310. 

* f=br the first time, Air-India will 
offer die luxury of a wide-bodied 
aircraft for passengers to Moscow. 

The best In technology is matched 
by the best in service: hospitalhy and 
graciousness In the Indian tradition. 

Come, get the best of both 
worlds: oW-world ho^taliiy and the 
brayenew worfd of tsechnotruw 
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.——hey are loiown for 
r # routting on bii; acts. 

M Mine act in films. 

JL Others walk till 
eternity. Still others |x>lish 
shoes. Am) Shaliifi FMil 
turns model. 

She denied that she once 
wanted to put on the grease- 
paint for celluloid, but Shali- 
nitai was a bit pleased to 
^ow offher beautifiil collec¬ 
tion of Chanderi sans. Not 
in the least self-conscious as 
our photographer clicked 
away and attired in one 
beautiful creation after 
another, Ms Patil almost 
seemed professional Some¬ 
times she was the Mahar¬ 
ashtrian matron, complete 
with the mthmA all; at 
other times, only the pearl- 
bedecked glamour was evi¬ 
dent. 

In her dressing style, Sha- 
limtai has been known to go 
through phases. Once only 
Narayanpeth saris occu]^ 
her wardrobe. Then she was 
partial to Oarhwal, then In- 
dori and ever since 1980, 
she's into Chandens. “I be¬ 
lieve 1 should not wear any-* 
thing from abroad, esped^- 
ly since we luve everything 
available here,” she says. 

So well-known is Shalini- 
tai for her Chanderis that 
the establishment, M. K. 
Brothers Chanderiwala in 
Bombay's Girgaum, fhim 
where she purchases her 
saris has b^me famous 
for—and even proepc^ be¬ 
cause of—the "Shaunitai 
special”. A trend-setter in 
her own way, her collection 
of Chanderis has crossed the 
100 count, all scattered in 
her wardrobes in Sangli, 
Bombay and Delhi. But she 
doesn't consider them an in¬ 
vestment as such. "They 
have a life of two or three 
years.” Even so, her collec¬ 
tion has been ever- 
ineraasing, what with 
almost ZS saris being r— 
gifted to her on diffe¬ 
rent occasions every 
year. She coyly admit 
ted that her generous 
(and many) “nuiMu 
brothers” add their 
mite to her wardrobe. 

ShaifadPatiTapre- 
lierenoefbrChand 
cris afanns fhun mnc 
than the aaiTa ethnic 
faahion valim. ‘They 
are light, oonven- . 
lent (especially j 


to drape over the headi and 
come in so many varieties 
for daily wear as well as for 
very formal occasions” says 
she, sounding very much 
like an ad for a raincoat. 

She's especially partial to 
pinks, white and vei^', very 
light >eUows No, she does 
not design her Chanderis. 
except those bought for 
stiei^ occasions.fas for 
l»r son's wedding last 
.vear), but she does mve 
a few suggestions, u^h, 
valued client that she 
IS, are more often than 
not implemented. 

Ind^, the lady has 
come a long way from < 
her pre-gr^uatien / 

days when she was / 

seen only in unironed L__ 

white cottons. “I can afford 
to spend money on myself, 
since today I have the 
means,” she says. Also the 
inclination, we may add, 
which goes beyond her 
trademark ti&B. 

"When you are young, you 
don’t really need to maintain 
yourself, but after a certain 
age you have to,” she justi¬ 
fies her weekly beauty 
treatimints—hair care, man¬ 
icure, pedicun>, etc. “I 
start^ very late—in 1980, 
to be precise, when 1 was 
already in politics Yes, peo¬ 
ple did talk, but then every¬ 
one tafics about something 


I 1 ,vi I, M r v;-v ii!: 


pie appreciated it Then 1 
starts very slowly and to 
me it did not fed! as if I was 
doing something new, diffo' 
rent.” Her make-up is li¬ 
mited to “foundation, pow¬ 
der and lipstick”, and In 




“When you are a public 
figure your appearuice is 
very important,” she says. 
“Everyone must make an 
effort to look after himself. 
And most people in politi(». 



who are nut young anyway, 
do. Times have cmin^, 
and if your work is good, 
nobody criticises you about 
what you wear or don’t 
vtear. There's nothing 
wroi^in dresamg well and 
to suit the occasion....” 

Keeping up with the 
changing foshion trends is 
important to Ms Patil. And 
the “Puitjabi dress” is a 
fovourite when in Delhi. But 
as with everyone whose 
wardrobe undergoes a 
periodic change, especially 
fortunate are those (m whom 
Sttiinitai bestows her hand- 
me-downs. 


TnmsparMcleaby 
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“18! At last! 

Ready for a bike!” 



Here you are - the st^ish, gutsy bike that’ll 
take you anywhere you’ll go. 


“18? Already?... 
Ready for a bike?” 


Feel its lively pick-up. Watch the (pretty!) 
heads turn when you dan away at the lights. 

Notice how the frame and engine are mated 
perfectly. That’s what makes the bike a breeze to 
handle. 

Notice the attention to detail. The chunky 
fuel tank. Die-cast wheels. Tinted fibreglass 
windshield. Sleek instrumentation. The generous 
saddle. 

In fart, the only thing miserly about the bike 
is its use of fuel: 60 kms per litre in aaual city 
traffic. 

Unbelievable? 

Wait. 

You haven’t heard all. 

Explorer is available, right away. You can 
walk into a showroom and ride out with it 

Today. 



Let’s set your mind at ease. Ate you worried 
about stability?-The Explorer’s 50cc engine and 
compaa frame arc matched perfectly for easy 
handling. 



Tipping the scales at a sturdy 82 1^, the 
Explorer is a stable, well-balanced bike. 

Saf^? The bike’s so manoeuvrable it takes 
city traffic, and sharp comers with case. Besides, 
the tyres on the Explorer are wider dian those on 
larger bikes. You see, the rider is in hill control. 

On the other hand, die 120 mm dia brakes on 
the Explorer are the sanic as those on larger bikes. 
No other 50cc bike has these brakes! 

You can depend on the Germans to give you a 
sturdy design. But if you’re still not sure, ask atny 
owner. 

He is your liest reassurance. 

Incidentally, Explorer is a good Rs.SOOOA less 
than most other hiked 

Explorer by Enfield 

All that a man's first bike should be. 


OeMMZI 



SPOTLIGHT 


No Racket 
^This! 

G ood to blow that i^d 
thing:s are happening to 
one-time Indian Davis Cup 
player, Jaideep Mukber- 
Jca. Alter a low spell, he’s 
back on his feet, this time as 
a VIP coach to the dashing 
king of Bhutan, Jigme 
Sii^yc Wangchnk. So 
pleased is his Highness and 
his sister with their im¬ 
proved backhand,that 
they’ve given their favourite 
coach a spanking new ' 
Toyota at a throwaway 
price, besides offering him 
attractive business opportu¬ 
nities in their liny kin^om. 
That’s the true meaning of 
“love all”. 


Love Thy Rival as Thyself 



Mukherjoa; a royal match 


Newsmakers 

B angalore’s premier 
newspaper, Deccan 
Herald, in a move calcu¬ 
lated to win advertisers' 
support, organised a semi¬ 
nar on advertising and re¬ 
production techniques with 
speakers culled from lead¬ 
ing agencies all over India. 
One of the speakers was 
the strident Rhoda 
Mehta, who harangued 
the well-bred audience in 
her one-of-a-kind accent, 
about nothing in particu¬ 
lar, and left all the audi¬ 
ence gaspng at her tact¬ 
less and tasteless attack on 
[the press. Dale Carnegie, 
^he is not, but we do wish 
Ms Mehta would take pains 
to tone down her delivery 
and tone up her tone, the 
lack of which should keep 
thousands away from well- 
meaning seminars if she’s 
hsted 88 speaker. 



Stylish 

Megalomania 


Jaya Bachchan: ail praise for the rival 


H ow wonderful, if true. 

A confidante of Jaya 
Bachchan revealed that 
the actre.sH our famous 
MP’s wife most arlmii’es in 
India—hold your breath— 
none other than the “other 
woman" Rekhal Jaya was 
heard lavishing generous 
prai.se on her rival: “She’s 
versatile, intelligent and 


beautiful.’ A pity she 
didn’t think the same about 
Raakhee in Piuvina. Jaya 
was on the jury of the 
prest igious Calcutta Cri¬ 
tics’ Awards and she dis ■ 
missed Raakhee’s perform¬ 
ance as being “uninspiring” 
As is her own in the Ibor- 
darshan appcal.s for ’Sport. 
Aid’! 


Pearls, a Girl’s Besi Friend? 

R eports a distinctly un- r :--- 

dijilomatic diplomat’s 
wife all the way fittm 
Tokyo, “Sonia Gandhi 
really knows how to snub 
people. We were asked to 
take her shopping while 
she was here and she said 
‘I don’t want to go with 
Indians’. She went with a 
Japanese pixitocol officer’.« 
wife instead. Maybe .<he 
didn't want us to know 
about the pearls she 
wanted.” Worth checking 
out whether Mikiuioto's 
turnover registered a 
dramatic increase during 
the summit What is that 

they say about “fiearls L-^___ 

before "err, Sonia?? Oandhl:scorningth«deaf 


T rlctoi: Sanerjee’s self- 
V image is indeeil very 
impressive. He commis¬ 
sioned Bika.sh Bhattachsr^ 
jee to paint a canvas 
featuring three outstand¬ 
ing Bengalis—Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, Satyiyit Ray 
and—a hem—himselH! 
Now, that's what we call 
stylish megalomania. Vic¬ 
tor’s love affair (p«.st- 
Piifisaffe ) with himself is 
unilerstandable—but what 
made BB accept the com¬ 
mission?? 



Banarjae; high seW-estoetn 


Model CrnzENs 

T he latest trend in 
Bangalore is importing 
Bombay fashion shows 
with a couple of big names 
in a tackiJy-produced show 
by both large and little 
choreographers. Lai^cst 
being Sharmila Roy 
Cbowdhiiry, whose vital 
statistics now measure 4:2- 
36-44 and the littlest, that 
sweet old thing, Nandini 
Sen, who has made a 
minor comeback in the 
south. The programmes in¬ 
clude the show, dinner and 
a couple of free drinks and 
are usually .so badly done 
that it has the audience 
rolling in the aisles, hoot¬ 
ing with laughter. Asa 
sweet young thing said, 
wiping tear.*- of merriment 
from her eyes, “Wouldn’t 
miss it for the world, darl¬ 
ing. I haven’t seen any¬ 
thing so campy since the 
last Mel Brooks film!" 
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“I Feel 
Very 
Strongly 

about Being an Indian” 


iMadhurJitffreyhasa 
* tatUfMyiemmM. home fit 
the edge of New York’s 
^ Bohemia, Gre^it'ieJii VUUigei 
Her book of children’s stories 
got the lead review itt The 
New Yorit Times and she Was 
most proud of her feat. She 
settled down on a 
huaihsk, while a beautiful 
pichhwm provided a 
lovely background. 


Have lion seen 
m \ ^ any changes in 
tkenicniisof 
• Amcricn becau¬ 
se of^ ' your hooks and 
'r\'''series f 

A: Not hero, but in the 
UK I’ve had a direct influ¬ 
ence on the way people eat 
at home. It has actually 
changed ta.stos. Even char¬ 
women are watchinjt the 
show. In the US it lakes 
time to filter throuph. 

Some of my students now 
work in mapa^.ines like 
iionrmct. 1 can se«* some of 
the use of apices—like 
roastinp and pi'imling of 
cumin—filtering through 
thtKse dishes. Some chefs’ 
soups have Indian spices. 
C’urr>' powder is added to 
eggs like salt and pepper. 
But since the US cui.sine is 
still evolving. I find that 
they are open to many 
influences. My students, 
.some of whom arc cooking 
all over America now. use 
Indian techniques and 
spices in whatever is new 
in American cooking. 

Then there is the 
Bridgemarket project. It is 
on 5^h street. It used to 
be a thriving market at the 
turn of the century and 
the.V'want to convert it into 
a fresh fowl protluce mar¬ 
ket, with fiKKl stalls. The 
man in charge of it ha.s 
byen transformed by Indi¬ 
an food. So there are indi¬ 
viduals who have la'cn 
very <liii»ctly influenced. 
But as a nation, the heari 
of Ameiica does not know 
about Indian fowl. My 
programme ma,v have 


some effect. WTien my 
Iwiok on regional fowls 
comes out people will know 
that Punjabi tandoori is 
not the only style of Jndian 
cooking. It was different in 
England because they 
already knew a lot. Every 
family had an India connec¬ 
tion. The timing was per¬ 
fect when the series came 
out there. In America it 
wa.^ fortuitous that the 
I'estival happened at the 
same lime. Yet. in 1H7:1. 
when 1 began teaching. I 
had to practically beg 
pupils to come, now 1 have 
to stop them from coming. 

I don’t teach any more. 

It all started in a weird 
way. I couldn't cook when 
I came abroad, so I wrote 
to my mother, Teach me. 
teach me.’ She wrote let¬ 
ters. and I cooked, since 1 
rememh<>ml the tastes 
well. When Shnkespearr- 
nvllah came out, Ci’aig 
t’lairlionK' (the ftHtd editor 
of The New) 'ork Tinies) 
did a piece in The Times. A 
puhlishei' appniached me 
fora cook-book. Then 
■luliet Jones of Knopf, who 
had done Julia t ’hild’s (a 
famous TV food host) 
book, and I met. She was a 
good mentor. James Beard 
also cncoui'aged me. Beard 
let me use hLs kitchen to 
teach. 

Q: Yon were juiii of the 
ea rly Alorlta nl-Iiory 
team that, in a manner of 
.sjwaking, bridged the East 
and the Do you think 
India has been abused as a 
lomle, in the light o/’Indi¬ 
ana Jones and the Temple 


of Doom’f 

A: India should be open 
for everyone. We have 
such a beautiful country 
with every landscape in 
the world. As long as they 
don’t make pornographic 
films, we should let them 
use India. 

We have had such 
man-ellous versions from 
the British point of view, 
either .suffused with guilt 
which the Raj Quartet in 
so many ways was, or 
satirical. But I haven’t 
seen an Indian viewpoint. 

Q: We had one, in Ghaix* 
Baire. But it was ignored 
in New York except by the 
habitual Satyajit Ray 
fans. 

A: Ray’s audience is 
elite. Now Ismaii Mei^ 
chant i.s a great publicist. 
His greatest ability is to 
sell things. If Ray had 
Ismail as his producer and 
publicist, his work would 
get gi'eat n-itices. Ruth 
Jhabwalaand J im Ivoiyare 
blessed that they have 
Ismail who can sell any¬ 
thing—he can even sell his 
grandmother if he W’anted 
to. He has the knack—the 
ability—to push and shove 
and get things done, 
shown, and recognised. 
Ray is brilliant, but I wish 
at times I could be his 
publicist. I wish, as you do. 
that his filrns get greater 
coverage because they de¬ 
serve it. They are abso¬ 
lutely the best things we 
have produced in India. 

But he feels comfortable in 
his own little backyard, 
and he is quite rignt, be¬ 


cause he is a genius in his 
backyard. 

Q: How nvs ifoiir experi¬ 
ence until the Bombay film 
iudmiry? 

A; I feel very lucky. 
People had warncil me 
what a miserable industry 
it could be. Kamesh Sippy 
was perfect—a good direc¬ 
tor, a thorough gentleman. 

I had a great time with 
Rishi and Dimple. There is 
a difference in doing films 
in India and elsewhere. ' 
Y’ou get your script only in ‘ 
the morning. Ramesh was 
very considerate, so may 
be 1 was cushioned. I'd 
love to do something again, 
with the Bombay industry'. 

Q: Which aiv the new 
pmjicts yon are working 
out 

A: The most exciting 
thing on the horizon is that 
I am pla.ving Medea on 
stage; at the Lyric in Lon¬ 
don. 'That’.s an absolute 
.thrill. A whole lot of us— 
Roshan (Seth), m.vself, 

Saeed (Jaffrey)—it has 
been very hawl for us to 
break through and get non- 
Indian roles. And how 
many Indian rules can 
there be? 

Q: Yon have .spent a 
laigepart of your life 
ablottd. Do you feel strong 
hf about your identity? 

A; I am an Indian i 
through and through. I do 
feel very international in 
many ways. But I am an 
Indian. 1 hold an Indian 
passport. I feel veiy 
strongly .bout being an 
Indian. 

totenrIetmdhySidHTripsM 
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lljpOMPANIES 

^No Conversions in Reliance 

Sudden goveriunent decree cramps Ambani's 
financial muscJe 


T he 12th annual general meeting 
(AGM) of India’s most high-profile 
company—the fast growing Reliance 
Industries Ltd—is being held this 
week on 26 June. With profits of Rs 
71.3 crores earned on sales of Rs 
711.4 crores and a handsome di¬ 
vidend payout of 50 per cent, share¬ 
holders should have very little to be 
worried about. Yet this is not so. For, 
when the company’s controversial 
chairman Dhirubhai Ambani—who 
has just returned to India after sever¬ 
al weeks of medical treatment in the 
United States—takes the stage at the 
AGM, he will do so at a time when 
major spanners have been thrown in 
the path of Reliance’s financial 
growth plans. 

Thus, viewers who were tuned in to 
.the English newscast over Doordar- 
Uhan’s national hookup on the night 
^)f 10 June were somewhat surprised 
when a spot of technical jargon re¬ 
placed, for a while, the usual politic¬ 
al fare. The nationwide audience was 
informed that the union government 
has decided not to permit conversion 
of non-convertible debentures and 
the non-convertible portion of par¬ 
tially convertible debentures. The 
objective of this fiat, it was ex¬ 
plained, was ‘ to set at rest all spe¬ 
culation regarding such conver¬ 
sions”. 

This policy decision—which came 
totally Out of the blue—immediately 
set business dovecotes aflutter be¬ 
cause of its timing, and also because 
virtually the only com|fany affected 
by it is Reliance. The timii^ bit 
makes an interesting tale. Originally, 
the board of directors of Reliance 
was due to meet on 9 June to consid¬ 
er, amongst other things, the convmr- 
sion of the company’s ‘E’ and ’F’ 
series of debentures (aggregating 
approximately Rs 324 crores) into 
equity. The Bombay Stock Ex- 
|>‘'Jliange(BSE) was duly informed, as 
'per the rules. However, in a rare 
mo^ the BSE authorities requested 
ReUance to postpone its board meet¬ 
ing by two days since in their view 
the weekend plus the Id holiday 
would noit give'the matket Adequate 
time to react”. Reliance bad l|nle 
option other than complying -with 
this "request” and the meeting was 


moved to 11 June. Meanwhile, in 
anticipation of a favourable decision 
with respect to conversion into equi¬ 
ty, ‘E’ and ‘F’ series market quota¬ 
tions shot up to Rs 240 and Rs 213 
respectively on the eve of the resche¬ 
duled board meeting. 

On the evening of 10 June—that is, 
at the last possible minute before the 
Reliance board meeting the next 
day—the government came out with 
its cryptic announcement. Signifi¬ 
cantly, this announcement was not 
accompanied by the usual press note. 
Some finance ministry officials said a 
press note explaining the reasons for 
the government's decisions would be 
issued “later”. Till the evening of the 
11th, though, it had not been issued. 
Thus until the government’s explana¬ 
tion is available, the investing public 
will not know why the.ban has been 
imposed. 

Stockmarket circles point out that 
Reliance’s proposal to offer conver¬ 
sion options was in line with the 
revised guidelines pertaining to the 
issue of debentures prescribed by 
the Controller of Capital IssuestCCl) 
in 1984. With regard to the clause 
concerning early redemption, the 
CCI had laid down that “in the case 
of non-convertible debentures or 
non-convertible portion of converti¬ 
ble debentures, a company may have 
the option of getting the debentures 
converted into equity fully with the 
approval of, and at such prices as 
may be determined by, the Control¬ 
ler of Capital Issues”. Indeed, the 
CCI has granted permission to Re¬ 
liance in the past to convert deben¬ 
tures into equity. 


“The people of ReUance” 



There is, of course, endless spe¬ 
culation as to what the “real” reason 
behind this decision might be. Some 
say that this fiat—varyingly, though 
picturesquely, described as a light¬ 
ning strike on Reliance or as a slap 
on the face of the Reliance manage¬ 
ment—was initiated to scotch reports 
that Reliance was getting support in 
the top echelons of the bureaucracy. 
The impression that senior officials 
are “favourably inclined" towards 
Reliance is partly due to a recent 
case filed in the Delhi High Court. 
The petitioner, Oro Prakash Arora, 
has alleged that Reliance has 
obtained Rs 100 crores from public 
sector banks “through questionable 
means” for its ‘F’ series debentures 
in the name of some investment 
companies. Since bank borrowings 
cost at least 17.5 per cent per annum 
while debentures pay only 15 per 
cent interest, such a move is prime 
fade suspect. So runs the insinua¬ 
tion. The secretary of the finance 
ministry, the Reserve Bank governor, 
the Controller of Capital Issues and 
the registrar of companies are among 
the respondents in this case. 

On 11 June, the scheduled Re¬ 
liance board meeting was reportedly 
adjourned following the government 
edict on debentures. A company 
spokesman'said in Bombay that the 
issue has been postponed “till clar¬ 
ifications are received from the gov¬ 
ernment”. Dhirubhai Ambani has 
gone on record to die effect that “the 
interests of the company’s debenture 
holders would be taken care of”. But 
this is easier said than done. The 
government has clearly stipulated 
that non-convertible debentures 
“would remain as per the original 
terms of the issue”. If this be so, then 
there is precious little that Ambani 
can do to “take care of” debenture 
holders’ “interests”. Not too Surpri¬ 
singly, debenture prices collapsed to 
Rs 135 (for ‘E’) and Rs 124 (for ‘F’) 
overnight between 10 and 11 June. 

One adverse effect of this latest 
rule is that Reliance’s borrowing 
strength will be impaired. At pre¬ 
sent, the company’s debt-equity ratio 
is approximately 2:1. Had the deben¬ 
tures got converted into equity, this 
ratio would have dramatic^y fallen 
to 0.5:1 dius giving the company 
considerable borrowiiqi clout to go in 
for further fund-raising. In fact, a 
^w, Rs 400-crore debenture issue 
wsh reportedly on die anvU. The 
Compaq will l^ve to workout a new 
financial strati^ now. 

The AGM on 26 June is unlikdy to 
be Dhirubhai Ambani’s finest hour. 






BUSINESS^INANCE 

ADVANl-OERUKON 

Going Public, Going Places 


i n the 78 years of its existence, 
Advani-Oerlikon has come a long 
way. J.B. Advani and Co., which 
started out in Karachi as an impor¬ 
ter of paper and printing ink,4s now 
a leader in welding technology and 
printing inks with a turnover of Rs 
75.44 crores and a gross profit of Rs 
2i59 crores. Behind this success lies 
a story of entrepreneurship, of 
growth and the ability to take on 
new challenges. 

Each of Advani-Oerlikon’s direc¬ 
tors is a technocrat or a manage¬ 
ment-specialist in his own right. 
Recently, the directors decided 
that the company would go public 
with an equity-linked debenture 
(non-convertible) ii»ue of Rs 8.96 
crores. This would augment the 
long-term resources of the com¬ 
pany, necessary to finance its ambi¬ 
tious modernisation programme. 
Another reason for the directors’ 
decision is to dilute the promoters’ 
shareholding to 60 per cent, which 
will facilitate listing of the com¬ 
pany’s shares on the stock ex¬ 
change. 

Two men who realised that diver¬ 
sification was essential if the com¬ 
pany was to adapt itself to a con¬ 
stantly changing environment and 
powered the company's growth 
were J.T. Lalvani and l.T. Mirchan- 



G. Malkani.Ghsirmaa.Advaiil-Oerllfcon 

dani. Under their guidance, the 
company became a leader in the 
paper trade, developed a 


'fk>urishin| export business in tea, 
iioffee and paper , from Cochin and . 
^Icutta and textiles from' Bombay, . 
set up a printing ink factory at 
Bombay, moved into the packaging 
industry, set up Sn aluminium ex¬ 
trusion plant, manufactured and 
marketed the first Indian transistor 
and started manufacturing elec¬ 
trodes in association with O^Iikon, 
Buhrle Ltd, Switzerland. The com¬ 
pany today m^ufactures 200 diffe¬ 
rent types of electrodes and has 
earned the title of ‘Welders to the 
Ration*. 

In order to circumvent competi¬ 
tion from small-scale units, the 
company has been concentrating on 
high-tech welding products. With 
this strategy in mind, it has entered 
into coilatoration with three lead¬ 
ing West German firms for the 
manufacture of advanced welding 
equipment and high voltage recti¬ 
fiers. The activities of the company 
are broad-based today and its diver¬ 
sified interests are managed 
through six subsidiary companies. 
The largest of these is Semiconduc¬ 
tors Ltd, Pune, with a turnover of 
more than Rs three crbres. From 
humble beginnings, Advani- 
Oerlikon has become a mighty in¬ 
dustrial empire. 

4 CemaapmNtant 


TOURISM 

Ifoi^in Junkets_ 

With more citizens bitten by the travel bug, travel 
agents offer better packages 


S ummer heralds the beginning of 
many things apart from dust, heat 
and sweat. Perhaps, the most high- 
profile reminder of summer is the 
increasing number of advertisements 
in the magazines and newspapers 
announcing holiday packages to 
different places. Travel abroad is no 
longer the privilege of the affluent 
classes. Indeed, recent years have 
seen a sudden spurt on the tourism 
front and with the rising popularity 
of the “package tour" schemes, 
travel agents and tour operators, 
hotel owners and airlines have all 
'started cashing in on the travel 
boom. 

But what induces the tourist to go 

r——— 


in for a package tour? As Kalyan Das, 
manager (operations) of Caravan 
Travels, puts it; “The main problem 
that the uninitiated face when plan¬ 
ning to travel abroad is where to go 
and what to see? And how to get the 
best out of it all, in the cheapest 
possible way?” Not only does the 
travel agent take care of hotel 
accommodation, sight-seeing trips, 
an escort and so on, but there are 
other benefits as well for the tourist 
going abroad. For instance, since all 
arrangements are taken care of by 
the travei/tour operator with proper 
sanction and approval of the Reserve 
Bank of India, the tourist in effect 
pays for his foreign holiday in Indian 


currency, leaving precious dollars 
free for shopping and souvenirs. 

A laige number of travel agents 
have mu.shroomed and brought down 
foreign tour prices to rocLbottum 
levels, thanks to fierce competition. 
A 19-day trip to the Far East costs 
around Rs 16,000; an 18-day jaunt to 
the US around Rs 25.00(1 while a 
21-da.v trip to Europe costs Rs 17,000 
approxujuiely. Added to this is the 
allowadHpvhich the RBI permits 
each toumt while travelling under 
the Foreign Travel Scheme (FTS), 
viz., US $500 once in three vears per 
head. Considering the competitive 
rates, travel agents try to give extra 
inducements to wrest customerl, 
from their rivals. While some make 
special arrangements for Indian 
meals for their vegetarian clientele, 
others provide a free meal, shy, 
ner, against the normal practice of 
providing breakfast. , < 

But the-yardstick by which Nie 
success of a tour is measured is Nta 
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I "ground arrangements”, according 
^ to P.K. Mazumdar of Blaze Tours and 
^' Travels. “The success of a tour de¬ 
pends on the ground arrangements, 
which includes looking after every 
client’s needs right from the moment 
the plane touches down on foreign 
soil till the time he returns home.” 
And to perfect their services, Blaze 
has signed up with the well-known 
Swiss travel and tour firm of Kuoni. 

While Blaze has struck a deal with 
the Swiss concern. Caravan T' ivels 
and five other relatively small agen¬ 
cies have joined hands to form the 
Club 7, which has been “specially 
designed to cut costs”. “The advan¬ 
tage of this joint effort,” says Das, “is 
that it is an effective way of netting 
people and sharing expenses that 
have to be incurred while applying 
for visas or making hotel bookings, 
despatching cablegrams, etc.” 

But unlike the smaller agencies, 
the Travel Corporation of India (TCI) 
which has been conducting tours for 
25 years now, has access to the 
benefits and economies of scale that 
go hand-in-hand with a huge network 
bof overseas offices as well as repre- 
•v^entatives and branch offices scat¬ 
tered within the country. The 
greatest advantage of “being a big 
name”, according to Mala Ahuja of 
TCI, is that “the tourist is more or 
less assured that a tour will not be 
called off at the eleventh hour". The 
mortality rate of tours conducted by 
smaller agencies is reportedly quite 
high, since at least 15 persons have to 
be “netted” to form a group. 

How do travel agencies manage to 
make their operations cost-effective? 
Mazumdar of Blaze Tours and 
Travels—which operates an average 
of 15 package tours in a year besides 
making 30-35 trips to neighbouring 
Nepal—says: “It is very important to 
link up with an efficient tour oper¬ 
ator abroad and negotiate a good 
bargain with them. Plus, there is the 
concession that we get from the air¬ 
lines when we do block-bookings— 
the fares are nearly 40 per cent lower 
than the normal rates.” 


And even as the travel agencies 
j.y;ompete with one another in giving 
;'-^^stomers ever better bargains, they 
] fare finding the going more and more 
tough. Hopefully, this augurs well for 
the Indian tourist. Will he soon be 
Able to bargain for “sea-resort-in-the- 
winter” and "hill-station-during- 
•wnmer” kind of holidays, all within 
means? 





'The Legendary Contrasts 
in India are Striking’ 


F rom being an importer of practi¬ 
cally all types of industrial goods, 
India today is nmong the top dozen 
industrialised countries in the 
world, Yet, it still belongs to the 
group of poorest countries in terms 
of per capita income, and is refer¬ 
red to as a developing country, The 
gap between potential and per¬ 
formance, needs and fulfilment, 
selective excellence and general 
backwardness, remains wide. We 
still have to depend on foreign 
know-how. Product development 
and production processes are char¬ 
acterised by the absence of an in¬ 
novative approach. The legendary 
contrasts in India seem even more 
striking. 

The contradictions are better 
understood with an analysis of our 
country’s background and tradi¬ 
tions. A major factor in the collec¬ 
tive consciousness of the country is 
the preoccupation with thoughts 
beyond temporal existence. The 
su'onger this tendency, the less is 
the attention paid to current con¬ 
cerns. Creativity and human effort 
therefore tend more towards the 
aesthetic rather than the practical 
aspects. 

We find many examples illustrat¬ 
ing this point. Thus it is not unusual 
to come across exquisite crafts¬ 
manship where appearance counts, 
but poor workmanship where func¬ 
tion counts. A beautifully carved 
wooden box bought from a hand¬ 
icrafts emporium may have hinges 
which do not open easily^, or give 
way with the least pressure. This 
orientation is not new. The Moghuls 
created great architecture. Yet 
when an Englishman presented a 
clock to Emperor Akbar, everyone 
marvelled at it. but no one fried to 
find out how it worked. 

But there have always been inst¬ 
ances when practical considera¬ 
tions prevailed. The town planning 
concepts evident in the ruins of the 
Indus Valley civilisation, the ship¬ 
building expertise whtiCh took Indi¬ 
ans of yore far across the seas to 
South-East Asia, aitcl fine tex- 

Vinod Krishna Is the mahsglhg direetor of 
Shalimsr Paints Ltd. Calcutta 


tiles which lured traders from afar 
to the country in bygone times 
testify to the existence of a practic¬ 
al and innovative aspect of the 
Indian mind. But the practical work. 
ethos was confined to specific seg¬ 
ments of the community, as a result; 
ot the caste system which stipu¬ 
lated who should do what. The roots 
ul the contradictions which we find 
today in India can perhaps be 
traced to this. 

The dissolution of the caste sys¬ 
tem along with the advent of indus¬ 
trialisation is changing the Indiaii 
scene. But this is an evolutionary 
process and it takes time to bring 
about a change in attitudes. Indus¬ 
trialisation is the only way for eco¬ 
nomic uplift in a country of our 
magnitude. We are trying to^com- 
press the process of industrialisa¬ 
tion in a time span which seems 
minuscule when compared with our 
long histoi^. The social und ecutiu- 
mic mobility of diverse groups cre¬ 
ates inevitable problems of adjust¬ 
ment to the emerging 4ndustrial 
culture in India. Migration from 
rural areas to urban imfustrial cen^ 
tres accentuates this difficulty. The 
maladjustment mantfOstis itself in 
labour unrest, i^r productivity, 
lack of coordination and absence of 
a result-oriented gpwoach, not to 
speak of such lacudae as the abs¬ 
ence of innovation and of a strong, 
unified will to forge ahead. 

We have in our own country 
many examples of excellence which 
prove that the hdcleus for coordin¬ 
ated development exists. For this to 
form the centre of a dynamic social 
structure, the industrial culture 
and the attendant work ethos must 
permeate wide sections of our 
population. We cannot ascribe 
shortfalb in our performance as a 
people just to high population and 
lack of resources. Countries with 
far less resources than ours, and 
with high densities of population, 
have done betten This is only be¬ 
cause they have been able to adopt 
an industrial culture faster And 
more thoroughly than we have been 
able to so far. 

Wned KrUmB \ 
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DIVIDKNDS . 

.... . ..... 

AhMllMMitiDiii RlifWQ: Company 
will pay a diviaami IS ear cant 
<12 par cant) for yawf eodad 31 
'Dacatnbar, iS8S 

AraiKkUiyMinti Company iia$ nap* 
pad iip dividend for 1983 fp 18 pwr 
'l?a«f <12 per cent)L ' , 
naoiax CiUoa JMi Compaity haa 
nappad up Iw drvidand to 18 per 
fpf il» year 

ended 30 November, l98i 
Maryana Breweriets Company has 
declared a dividend of 12 par Cant 
for year ended 31 March, 
umataka AHimfninM.* For pear ett' 
qed 31 Deceml?er, 198S, company 
Haik apoin skipped dividend. 
lairnpiM' Distillery ami Ctemicai; 
Cpqipuny has dmdared diyidend ‘of 
1$ per fiont for 198S. 

TfdMbd Anmd Vattetteai Oampany 
m^intaifs dividend at li per eant 
for tlje Veer ended 31 Dwemihar# 
1985. ' 


Vaai Fa)^ Milla: Company main* 
tains dividend at 20 per oaht for 
1985. 

iSSlJES 

-*•- . . . . |ip|l ( i«liw m^ »li|. 

B and A PihintatteiW wM 
Company will enter ma^t in deHy 

S with a public infue' e| three 
equity siiarm sdi Bi tan aaejht 
at a premium of Be aia per share, 
linked with 0(),000 aecured radeem- 
ah>e non-convertihia'dahmitureaof 


Ai« Glance 

Es 100 aacAeenryini interest at 15 
per cent par munum 

Mill Pulp and Fapar: Company Is 


beaia. 

SenaDtant Dtaanna Guruhalam 
tddi this venture of the Madras 
Motor Finance Group wiB issue 
24,00,000 fK^ty shares of R$ ten 
each for cash at par, The company 
proposes to establish a restdannei 
sehobi that blends the traditional 
gurakuim culture with modem 
methods. 

Tips and Toes Cosmetics (India); 
Company Intends to issue Rs 59.4U 
lakh worth of equity shares of Rs 
tan each at par sometime m July 
my . _ 

raonueirs 

m tSe ii i ii me d . i ) ,rii>»ss<i w iiiii^lei ^n wtm-eisi'eesw M t >, V i«i>.www»* y ^mi y ■ < i-i 

AMih (anastni and IndustTka: A 
leader in the field of ammumqm 
nitrate production, the cotnpanv is 
now divaraiMdl into consumer 
prbdttm, It has entered into an 
afraepiant ivHhjFarle Beverages to 
tnanulfiitettira truit jmce-oased 
drinUi 'SFrooti*, a mango-based 
drhsib and *APpy', an apple juice- 
baipdl^M, have been Munched in 
dispanimjr jatra>pi^ aseptic con 
taitdms.or 20O np each. 


REStrtTS 

... . 

Ascu Hicksott: Sales of die eefi* 
pany have risen by 2! per cant Id Ka ' 
170 crores (Rs 1,4(1 crors^ foBmm 
year ended 31 Decemh«r,i9SS>l^ < 
fit after depreeietion is Bn 8J1 
Mkhs (Rs 3.19 IMtiiis). ,' 

Indian Seamless Metal T^«Si'i 
Company’s turnover hae Intyeisad 
by .35 per cent w Rs IS.18 crorea 
(Rs 12 crores) in 1985. GrOss profit ; 
has been enhanced by 40 per cent 
to Rs 129.24 lakhs (Rs 90.45 lakhs), i 
Jagutjit Industries Ltd- Company's ; 
sales turnover for 198S has nsen to 
Rs 78.15 crores (Rs 62.13 crores). i 
Gtnss profit ts Rs 7.49 crores (Rs 
(>04 cicres). Net profit i% Rs 3L10 
crores (Rs 1.11 ctuies). 

Kettlewell BuBen A Co. Luli Total 
income for the year ended 31 De¬ 
cember, 1985, is i^ginaliy lower 
at Rs 25.14 lakhs (jRn 27.8S lakhs). 
Gross profit is Rs 16.13 IMdis (R« 
15 47 lakhs). 

Lakhanpal Natloiudi Despite a con* 
siderable increase in totm mmover 
m 1985 to Rs 46.93 crofes (Rs 59.42 
crores), the company has reported 
only a sli^t rise in gross praGt to 
Rs 3.27 crores (Rs 3.20 crOres). 
ManeklMHiralalMills: Coami^ 
has recorded sales of Re 43,52 
crores (Rs 36.20 ororM) n» year 
ended 31 December, 1985. CntMS 
profit is Rs 3.02 crores (Re 1.63 
crores) and net profit is Rs 26.27 
‘lakhs. 


SHARES/TOP TEN 



Ba;a) Auto (100) 

3450 00 

1965 00 

3350.00 

Tiaco (100) 

150760 

1142 00 

149200 

Food Specialities (10) 

31000 

22500 

31500 

ACC (100) 

36600 

233 00 

27700 

Eskoyef (10) 

24700 

123 50 

240 00 

J K Synthetics (10) 

134 00 

98 00 

124 50 

Chloride India (fO) 

119.00 

69.00 

124 00 

Bntannia (10) 

11700 

86 00 

11600 

Gwalior Rayon (iO) 

8700 

63 50 

87 75 

Hind Motors (10) 

126.10 

47 80 

5180 
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Indian Sport: Wobbling Along 


The last ten years saw every other country progressing 


T here is no sport that Indians do 
not nurture. The Indian psyche 
has from times long forgotten, 
taken a spontaneous liking for 
spherical objects that travel at va¬ 
rious speeds and trajectories, sticks 
or planks of wood that can be used to 
strike the ball and had that primor¬ 
dial instinct to leap, jump and run, 
mocking at the forces of nature. 
What is lacking, is the urge and the 
ability to do it better than the others. 
When will we learn to play to win? 

The last ten years saw the world of 
sport leaping to the realm of fantasy. 
iCradle-to-goTd has become the war 


cry of a world unrelenting in its 
pursuit of hurdling the barriers of 
time, space and perfection. A pursuit 
that ends momentarily with the gold 
gleaming from the chest or the cup 
held high by tired but proud men fot 
the world to see—and then restarts 
India, too, had its pride 
splashed across television screens 
the world over. We lapped up frothy 
bottles of victory champagne. But 
^ose moments are rare and seem to 
Ame in ever-widening cycles of time. 
More often, we end up watching 
other countries—some of them just 
specks thrown across the map—atop 
the pedestal. Even in those rare 
moments of victory, it often seemed 
that we had exhausted all and would 
never be capable of repeats. A paia- 
dox so succintly captured by R.K. 
Laxman vdio caricatured the Indian 


hockey captain, gold medal around 
his neck, lying exhausted, famished 
and half-faint after the Moscow 
Olympics, while the silver medallist 
Russian stood on the number two 
pedestal, head held high, chest 
thrust forward with pride. 

Indian sport seldom gives one any 
excuse for optimism. Hope and 
optimism are often scuttled by the 
bureaucrats and self-seeking offi¬ 
cials of our sports organisations. The 
last decade l^s seen the rise of the 
bureaucrat-politician-official nexus 
and the decline in the importance of 
the player. The inflow of money into 


sport has gone up (though nothing to 
compare with sports budgets any¬ 
where else) but the file-pushers have 
failed to give Indian sport any direc¬ 
tion. A look at the vague attempts at 
formulating a sports policy for the 
country—a typical bureaucrat exer¬ 
cise—shows how dangerous the 
bureaucrat-games can be. Pratap 
Chandra Chunder, sports minister 
in the Janata government, said 
in an interview in 1978, that the 
Indian government has no particular 
sports policy. “Whatever is done is 
ad hoc,” he said with that typical 
Indian defeatist attitude. Later gov¬ 
ernments, however, filled a lot of 
pages, dissecting the travails of Indi¬ 
an sport and suggesting panaceas. 
The dangerous influenco of sports 
officialdom was known everywhere. 
and in August 1979, the West Bengal 


chief minister, Jyoti Basu, launched 
a venomous attack on sports officials 
while unveiling a statue of Pankaj 
Gupta near the Eden Gardens. He 
said that the deterioration in the 
standard of sports was due mainly to 
sports officials who “even moved the 
courts for their own interest”. 

In 1983, a 41-page draft of the 
national policy on sports was re¬ 
leased, the intention of which was to 
“make sports an integral part of 
nation-building activity with the ulti¬ 
mate aim of putting India on the 
world sports map, which was never 
conceived in the past 35 years...” The 
policy had a three-fold aim, to incul¬ 
cate sports and health consciousness 
amongst the masses, raise its stan¬ 
dard and earn a place in internation¬ 
al sports arena. This high-sounding 
creation of bureaucratic imagination 
has, of course, been cobwebbed by 
now. 

When Buta Singh was the minister 
in charge of sports, he had told the 
Rajya Sabha that a .specialists’ body 
was necessary to organise a seminar 
of experts to go into details and 
formulate proposals for betterment. 
Seminars were held, much rhetoric 
flowed, officials flew around the 
world. But Indian sport wobbled 
along, one step forward, one back¬ 
ward. 

Then came the ultimate bureauc¬ 
rat's panacea for all that is wrong 
with Indian sport-^lhe Sports Au¬ 
thority of India—which would, like a 
lighthouse, send forth light to guide 
the ships on a stoi^-tossed sea. That 
was in 1983. More than a year later 
the annual report of the department 
of youth and sports for the year 
1984-85 has this to say of the much- 
trumpeted SAl. The SAI went about 
inculcating spoils consciousness by 
organising “two monsoon races, a 
winter run in Delhi, an open judo 
tournament and fun runs in selected 
cities.” Major Gen (retd)Narinder 
Singh the chief of the SAI has his 
excuse ready: “Just as a new car has 
problems with its carburettor and 
clutch plates, we have had our prob¬ 
lems.” 

Major General (retd) Narinder 
Singh, like many others who have 
been selected to play saviour to Indi¬ 
an sport, has no perception of the 
real India. He recently announced Rs 
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three lakhs for research on sports 
and genetics—with scholarships 
worth Rs 20,000 each. This is like 
deploying velvet-curtained bullock- 
carts to increase the efficiency of the 
transport system. SAI has drawn up 
a grandiose plan to expose the 18- 
crore schoolchildren in India to at 
least three mother disciplines— 
athletics, gymnastics and swimming. 
In March 1984, Ashok Gehlot, told 
Parliament; that the Centre’s expend¬ 
iture for promoting sports during 
that year would be Rs 6.5 crores. The 
tight-fistedness of the centre with 
regard to finance for sports has, in 
Aim, affected the states. Take the 
case of West Bengal, for instance. 
Subhas Chakraborty, minister of 
state for sports, told the West Bengal 
Assembly in 1984 that it was not 
possible to popularise all games and 
sports due to the lack of funds and 
the socio-economic set-up. In spite of 
limited resources (the sports budget 
for 1984 was Rs 2,39,42,000). the 
minister said the state government 
had been able to provide a football 
and volleyball each to all .38,000 
villages of the state. W'est Bengal 
villagers have not really reacted 
euphorically to thestghtof one foot- I 
bail and one volleyball lying amid.st j 
the fishing nets and sickles but if j 
only a few boys start kicking foot¬ 
balls or spiking volleyballs, a few 
stars may bloom in the leftist villages 
and spark a physical revolution... 

An estimate worked out in 1983 
says that the total expenditure on 
physical education and sports in the 
country works out to “less than four 
paise per head per year ”. This works 
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out to less than the 1.2 per cent of the 
expenditure on education! At the 
other end of the spectrum of state- 
guided societies is East Germany, 
which is estimated to spend five per 
cent of their national incoihe on. the 
sports system. 

It is apparent that a state-guided 
sports system cannot nurture sports 
in the country and only large-scale 
infusion of private funds can put 
Indian sport on the starting block. 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi sug¬ 
gested during the July 1985 meeting 
of the parliamentary consultative 
committee attached to the depart¬ 
ment of youth affairs and sports that 
the department should approach the 
public sector and private industrial 
houses for using sports facilities. Pri¬ 
vate interest in Indian sports has 
begun already and much can be 
exacted. 

It is from amidst this quagmire 
that have emerged during the last 
decade a few Indian stars who have 
held aloft the tricolour. Vijay Pra- 
kash Amritraj was a weakling who 
spent most of his boyhood coughing 
and gasping for breath. He was so 
sick that he often had to be slung 
head down, to clear the phlegm from 
his chest. From there he grew to 
defeat the likes of Jimmy Connors, 
Bjorn Borg and John McEnroe. But 
more than all those high-adrenalin 
five-setters at Flushing Meadows, 
Wimbledon, and Roland Garros, 
what should inspire the young Indian 
boy is the metamorphosis of a weakl¬ 
ing into champion material. But 
whether the paychecks spoiled his 
attitude to the game will always be 
debated. Ramesh Krishnan also has 
not lived up to the brilliance he 
displayed while winning the Wimble¬ 
don junior title. 

Prakash Padukone epitomised for 
long the Indian sporting hero. For a 
brief moment he was atop the bad¬ 
minton Everest—winning the All En¬ 
gland championship. But, like ,so 
many promising Indian sportsmen, 
neither the flesh iwr the spirit could 
retain lhe will to fight or win. A year 
after winning the all-England , Padu¬ 
kone wrote: “I suppose people are 
right about expecting you to win 
every time you go on court, but I 
think this has put a lot of pressure on- 
me and 1 have not be able to play my 
natural game. I used to tell myself 
that if my opponent won, it was 
because he had played a better 
game. But I don’t feel/the same after 
I lose noliir.,.’’ Many Intiian sportsmen 
lose their matches in their minds. 

Billiards has always r been India’s 
forte. After Wilson Jones, Michael 
Fereira it is Geet Sethi who is now 


the cue king. “Iron will, determina¬ 
tion and a passion for perfection’’, 
Geet Sethi said, were the reasons ^ 
for his phenomenal rise. If only other 
sportsmen too had this three-fold 
outlook. 

The emergence of India as cham¬ 
pion one-dayers in cricket signifies a 
change in India’s attitude to the 
game. The last ten years also saw the 
fading away of the spin quartet of 
Bedi, Chandrasekhar, Prasanna and 
Venkataraghavan and the rise of 
Kapil Dev as if in answer to decades 
of Indian wailing for someone who 
can hurl it fast. Gone are the majes¬ 
tic Bedi floaters or the Chan¬ 
drasekhar flippers, the slow curving 
run-in, the batsmen bemused by the 
tricks the ball played with them. Now 
it is the away-swinger taking the 
edge and then the mighty yell, all 
hands raised. Forgotten is the poetry 
in a Vishwanath square cut. There is 



money, Audi cars, the Channel nine 
TV cameras zooming in on the SS 
sign on the bat, and of course fre¬ 
quent one-day victories. A Test vic¬ 
tory has come our way after a 21 Test 
wait. A Kapil Dev-sixer broke the 
voodoo. Not a Chandrasekhar googly 
breaking the tenth wicket and his 
full-sleeved arms heavenwards in a 
modest show of happiness. 

In the Los Angeles Coliseum, 
a streak of daylight stood between 
P.T. Usha and the continuing Indian 
dreani-for an Olympic athletic medaM, 
But Usha broke a hit of barriers^H 
including the social stigma attached * 
to women taking to sport. She might ' 
fall to win an Olympic medal but she 
won a lot of battles for Indian s'port 
and women . Most of all, she has 
inspired a country of youngsters,. 
WmlLislw 


The Scourge of Communalism 


By Udayiin Shanna 


I-- years, we have 

been inching towards a 
society which will soon be 
ruled by communal bigots. 
Witness the resurgence of 
fundamentalists every¬ 
where. Today, the common 
I man finds himself in an 
Ij unenviable position; he 

1 ---1 (Jogs not know which to 

choose, religion or politics. His dilemma is even more 
heightened by the fact that religion and politics are 
inextricably linked. Every day brings new facets of 
fundamentalism, each one acquiring more dangerous 
portents than the other. The day is not far off when there 
will be a communal explosion which will tear apart the 
secular fabric of the nation. In the event, many of those 
who will lose their lives, will be ones who ardently 
believe in a secular India. They are people who have 
waged a relentless war against Hindu and Muslim 
communalists. The small children who will die from the 
stray bullet or stone will not be the children of Z.R. 
Ansari or Syed Shahabuddin, or of members of the 


Vishwa Hindu Farishad or the Shiv Sena. They will be 
the children of the poor Hindu and Muslim, who have 
little to say. much less do, during a riot. This is the lesson 
of Jamshedpur. Moradabad. Bhiwandi, and the nvimci- 
ous other places where riots have occurred. 

One IS pained by the role of the government in this 
volatile situation. When Rajiv Gandhi won the Lok 
Sabha elections in December 1984, many including this 
correspondent sincerely believed that his rule would 
bring a breath of fresh air to this country. But the hopes 
were belied. Today, the Prime Minister’s image has been 
tarnished because of his unwillingness to fight the 
communal forces. While one cannot doubt his sincerity 
and integrity, it is surprising to find that the Prime 
Minister has started to believe that communalists can be 
tackled by other communal forces. In so doing, he seems 
to have forgotten that the secular foundations of the 
Indian republic was laid by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who not only practised secularism 
but stood up to fight against communalism. Rajiv 
Gandhi, unlike his grandfather, Jawaharlal Nehru, has 
yet to comprehend that one cannot compromise with 
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ADMISSION NOTICE 


Qommmm of indu ^au. Indian union states - 
ReCOGNIBCD DISU>MAS A DEOREES 

Applicttfont Art invrttO from Amploytd/urwnplnytd Boys & Girit for 
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secular forces if this nation has to be kept intact. 

Take, for example, the Shah Bano case. Initially, a 
non-issue, there was no need for any union cabinet 
minister to comment on it. Instead, Arif Mohammad 
Khan was asked to defend the judgment and when there 
was an uproar, the ruling party did a volte-face, accom- V 
modating the wishes of the fundamentalists. 

The next instance that comes to mind is the decision of 
the government to throw open the gates of the Ram 
Janam Bhoomi temple in Ayodhya. No one in the 
administration bothered to go into the statements of the 
district magistrate and the superintendent of police, 
Ayodhya, who had said that there would be no law and 
order problem after the temple was opened to the 
public. It is true there was no trouble in Ayodhya but the 
unlocking of the temple gates has unleashed a flood of 
suspicion. In UP today, Hindus and Muslims are looking 
upon each other with hate. Hgging themonisSyed 
Shahabuddin. Speaking about the Babari mosque he 
said the Muslims would not rest till they “liberated” it. It 
was a provocative statement, He seemed to have forgot¬ 
ten that in the process of “liberation” the Hindus could 
join hands against their Muslim brethren. If Shahabud¬ 
din was speaking his mind out. other Muslim leaders 
went a .step further. They said that if the Babari mosque 
was not released from the clutches of the Hindus, every 
town would suffer the fate of Patiala and Batala where 
Hindus had to face the wrath of milii.tnt Sikhs. These 
remarks are enough to start a conflagration. 

The leaders, be they Hindus or Muslims, often forget 
their responsibilities as citizens of secular India. Those 
who have been voicing the minds of the minorities have 
often said that the minorities in India were only on 
paper. Such irresponsible comments can only strengthen 
the hands of the RSS and other communal organisations. 

Among those who have spread the seeds of communal- 
ism are the Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the Bajrang Dal. 
They have plastered posters all over the country to the 
effect that the only community which is in a minority is 
that of the Hindus. If the Hindus are not carried away by 
such words, the Muslims will also not take to the streets. 
The onus, in the opinion of this correspondent, is on the 
Hindus. 

The Ram Janam Bhoomi temple/Babari mosque issue 
can lead to a violent eruption which might engulf the 
whole country. In the event, the responsibility will lie 
with the leaders of the two communities who speak of 
Hindus and Muslims as two distinct entities out to 
destroy each other at the first opportunity. Strangely, 
they have been helped by the pronouncements of the 
central and state governments. The Muslim Women Bill, 
for example, had to be brought in because a majority of 
the Muslims wanted it, according to the Centre. If that 
be so, then the Centre should also accept the Muslim 
majority view that the Babari mosque be released and 
that the Ram Janam Bhoomi temple be locked up again. 

When Arif Mohammad Khan took a bold stand and 
spoke out in favour of Muslim women, he was praised by 
all including some Hindu leaders. Strangely, if such a^ 
stand were to be taken by a Hindu leader, members |H | 
his own community wouJd have been the first to critio® | 
him. It is entirely due to this dichotomy in our charaalP 
that we cannot stand up and oppose the communalists 
who are bent on destroying canuuunul harmony. 

How have these merchants of destruction become so 
powerful today? Why are they so intent on spreading the 
poison of communalism to the farthest corners of the 
country? The reasons m:e not hard to find. While the 
country does have a political leadership, there is nq 
leadership worth the name on the social front. The 
merchants of communalism need to be fought on every 
front if the secularism that India and Indians boast,of is 
not to vanish. 
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The Average Indian Voter 


T he Indian voters may be placed in 
several categories ■ I will en¬ 
deavour to list some of these: 

The Traditional Congress Voter: 
He is elderly, probably the next one 
will be his last election, a dying 
classification. He has been a freedom 
fighter, left politics immediately af¬ 
ter independence, continues to vote 
for the Congress because he is under 
the impression that it is the same 
Congress with which he fought the 
independence war. 

Old warriors such as Kamlapati 
Tripathi are not included in this 
group, because they continue to be 
active (in a passive sort of way) in 
politics. 

The Nehru Family Voter: This clas¬ 
sification includes the first classifica¬ 
tion, only it is a much wider group. 


^Hajiv Gandhi is the image of both of 
them together. They vote for Nehru’s 
descendants for different reasons: a) 
Out of gratitude to Nehru; b) Be¬ 
cause of their Oxbridge background; 
c) Because all the Nehrus speak 
English, with bits of French and 
Italian; d) Because the Nehrus have 
been projected so much that it is 
difficult to think of anybody other 
than a Nehru family member at the 
helm of affairs; e) Because they be¬ 
lieve only the Nehrus will champion 
the welfare of the minorities (note 
the latest Nehru family member’s 
role in the Muslim Divorce Bill). 

This group is not to be taken 
lightly; if finally only Menaka Gan¬ 
dhi remains as a representative of 
the family, it will even vote for her. 

The Leftist Voter: This classifica¬ 
tion exists only in West Bengal and 
pans of Kerala...thankfully. You can 
spot him immediately in a voting 
queue, kuna-pajama, a thela, gener- 
uly scruffy, displaying and smoking 
'Cheap ci^rettes..Other voters vote 
^lidcal slogans, he votes for 
^ ideologies. In the long run, 

they are one and the same thing. 

Tha Regional Party Vtter: Each 
region has its own block of voters, 
but you scratch the region and under* 
aeaft you find the same voters, 
whether they are Akali voters or Shiv 
dene voters. For them the world 
' heSins and ends with Cbajidlgarh or 
the BeiRaum-Karwar. border for the 
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Godavari waters. 

The Trade Union Voter: They used 
to vole for people like George Fer¬ 
nandes, now they vote for people like 
Datta Samant. They are sensible vo¬ 
ters, they know that the people they 
send to the legislature are not qual¬ 
ified to solve the problems of the 
world or the nation, but being in the 
legislature they could probably get a 
little more authority to solve the 
problems of their trade union mem¬ 
bers. Some say it is a shon-sighted 
policy, not at all like our Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s 21st century policy. 

The Woman Voter: This is a very 
influential group, it is the group 
which voted Indira Gandhi to power 
and kept her there. And it is influ¬ 
enced by nobody, definitely not the 
husband. The Congress, the Janata 
and Rediffusion in one election 
fought for their votes through a bat¬ 
tle of onion and potato prices. 

The Film Star Voter: A new class of 
voter^ mostly residing around Ban- 
dra-Vile Parle in Bombay or Allaha¬ 
bad in UP. They think an election is 
like going to a cinema, a Hindi cine¬ 
ma, which in some respects it is. 
Whether this group will continue or 
switch back to voting for professional 
politicians is not clear at the mo¬ 
ment. But it is a fact the voters have 
been disappointed. When they voted 
for men like Amltabh Bachchan and 





Sunil Dutt, they had high hopes that 
their candidates would be deputy 
prime ministers at least. Now thiiy 
find chat they do not even speak in 
Parliament, they speak only in inter¬ 
views in film magazines. 

The Community Voter: Originally, 
this classification had an easy tiitie. 
The Muslims and other minorities 
voted for the Congress, which was 
the maa-baap sarkar, the Hindus 
voted for the Jana Sangh, the godless 
for the CPM. Then things started 
gening complicated. The Jana Sangh 
(and the BJP) started putting ijp 
Muslim candidates, George Menezes 
asked the Catholics to vote for the 
BJP, the Congress started the gregt 
Hindu revival. A simple system of 
voting was ruined. 

The Brahmin-Thakur Voter: 1 have 
only read about this group in news¬ 
papers that cover the northern Indi¬ 
an belt and think it represents all of 
India. Since I know nothing more 
about this group, 1 will only list it, not 
comment further. 

The Rural Voter: These are the 
real voters.of India, the only ones 
capable of toppling a government, 
replacing it by an equally bad new 
government. Rajiv Gandhi goes to 
visit them in fancy dress caps and 
turbans every fortnight. They are tbe 
ones who make democracy work. 
Foreign newspapers wrote abtiiit 
them in glowing terms when th^y 
threw out the en^ergency govern¬ 
ment; “A people who are hungry and 
illiterate, voted f6r democracy add 
freedom instead of bread and shif¬ 
ter.” Of course, they also voted for no 
family planning and no compulsoiy 
sterilisation. 

The Urton Middle Class Voter: 
They are the voters whom MAI^ 
and other opinion pollsters aj^e 
continuously interviewing" before 
elections and getting the entire pic¬ 
ture wrong. 

The Educated Upper Class Voter: 
They don’t vote. But they discus, 
they analyse, they study, they attend 
Nani Palkhivala and Arun Shourie 
lectures, they regret that the country 
is going to dogs, that the values of a 
democratic society are lost, then, on 
voting days, taking advantage of the 
holiday, they go to Breach Candy to 
awim or to the Bengal Club to play 
polo or whatever it is they do at the 
Bengal Club. 











The Children of Nellie 

By M.J. Akbar 

Its belief m tolewnce so proud of its non-violence 
undet fat greater duress was still basisalh the same 
the Indian psvihe uhtih had pioduced the genius of 
Mahatma Gandhi was still t\tant the sIkk k and horror 
that uveitanu the tountn wire proof enough that no 
political idea in our louiitrv can still loinpete with the 
picture of dead children 

Questions bevond ‘tatistiis began to be asked once 
again in Assam as anvwhcie else Ihe Assam 
movement itself is going through a iiuiial pit haps 
intica! phase now I he tides of passion tlut once 
surged so inumphantlv thiough the streets of («auliati 
and Nowrgong are ebbing a little nowr and tht debus 
left behind bv Ihi reitdmgtidi shows unieitaintv with 
question marks litteted over this tiouhleii beaih Do 
we still know where we are going'* \Miat is sut OSS'* 
What 11 being sold at what puce ani' can tht people pav 
suth a price'* Who will lemove thi 'oreigneis' Where‘ 
will thev go' Is the answer death to the foreignets'* 
Who will kill them' Who will accept their death' 

Ihe tide began ebbing attei its high point the 
elections Mrs Indira (>andhi dared and tht Assamese 
t(K)k up the challenge whet ever thev were On one 
side was the chaiade of ckciioniering and on the 
other mounting anger I go met ego and the rhetoric 
began getting incieasmglv stained b\ tht threat of 
bhK)dsht*d Perhaps both sides iiiuld set that at the top 
of the escalating spiral hovered vultuies but no oni 
had the moral stringth to Stop the madness (iham 
Khan Chowdhurv asked the Bengali Muslims to seek 
an eye for an eve* Atal Behan Vajpavee his oiatory 
running Ui ahead ol his intelligente threatened nvers 
of blood I he extiemists who sliarpen then knives on 
the anvil of anv populai movement siw then chance 
So fai they had been ionsciouslv kept off centie stage 
bv an AASU and an AAGSP leadership which was 
comnutted to a secular demand but now the climate 
was becoming murky enough for them to unleash the 
brutalitv they had been toiced to control Ibey 
organised thev planned and then they butchered On 
the 18th of February 1981 between seven m the 
morning and three m the afteinoon all the ugliness that 
the human being is capable of ruled And Nellie entered 
our country s historv of slame 
The Assam movement, which had witnessed some 
of the most breath taking displays of peaceful mass 
upsurge, whic h had become a part of the people s living 
consciousness, should have survived 18th February 
better But at this importmt moment they forgot the 
man they had swum by all this time, Mirandas 
Karamchand Gandhi Ihe AAbU could not possibly 
have wanted the illegal immigrants to Wiave Assam as 
much as Gandhqi wanted the Bnbsh to leave India, but 
Chaun Chaura was unai i c ptable When Gandhgi saidl 
that violence was immoral he was not just reflecting 
the strength of his own conviction |nit also t|u| 
fundamental beliet of the Indian people If at that point 
AASU had cixidemned that brutality, and worked 
openly for the relief of the innocent wounded, they 
vrould have won the admiration of the country They 
chd not need to give up their demand oi an Assam firee 
from dlegal immigrants m order to bring a smile back 
on the face of an orphan whose head had the scat a of a 
hurthng axe Many, many huntb'cds died that day* 
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To 

commemorate 
ten years of 
SuNOAS, we 
continue 
publication of 
some 

memorable 

reports 


A year after 
the Nellie 
massacre, 

M J. Akbar 
visited the 
village in 
Assam to 
write on the 
children who 
survived the 
holocaust 

A Nellie child 



' ^ ^ Most people with a 

genuine voice now 
prefer the cloak of 
anonymity only the 
press releases with 
their flit of self-serving 
half-lrutlis are heavily 
bvhned There ate too 

f rhililriin potential ene 

I ne ClUrailall niiet, Either the gov 

Ol NKIIM! ernment can come 
— ' — down with Its labouied 

bludgetais or the Other bide can extract its revenge 
with Its range of weapons sUetihing from insult to 
bombs Life i difficult loi those who want jieace with 
jusUce 

I he intical problem,ol course,is how to dehne 
justice ihe movenum which wants a stop to illegal 
immigration and a ievaluation ui the mistakes of 
rei ent historv obviouslv has some justice on its side 
On the opposite bank of the chasm lies the human 
problem what do vou do with people men women 
and iluldren ot flesh and bliKid who have come to this 
land are living and working there creating another 
generation—what kind of justice will wi define for 
them' 

One veal ago on the eighteenth of Febiuarv this 
question tixik on a heart shattenng dimension and one 
village in paiticular became the symbol of the cxtiemes 
to which human ruelty could go~Nellic When the 
bodies of row upon row of i hildren stabbed and hacked 
to death were laid out there was the sudden 
realisation that the Indian heart and mind, so proud of 










mmm, old men, chiidrett with Mttrp bambooi. 
hnti'hets, axet: tlwy were not missed so that the terror 
miidtt be not more than a minute, they were individual' 
ly soiutht out and speared in the most horrible of 
deaths: children of three and four and five and she were 
chased like rats and stabbed tliroufth their screams, 
.'Vnd no one cried for them. 

'Hie sun'ivors are in Nellie stUI. 'I'he children «to 
manaiied to run away and hide under a railway bridite. 
cowering through a dajthdtmust still haunt their sleep, 
lliey were bom anonymous: they have been given a 
temporaiy label, but they Mill grow up and die 
anonymous isHth only a laugh or two in between before 
the sterile end of their allotted time. All piilitical 
argument crumbles before the face of the girl, an 
orphan, who first ran away afraid from me. a stranger, 
and then when reassured, would not leave' me. 
Perhaps, that is why politicians do not like to see the 
ftoe of a child. 

Dead children cannot be resurrected; all that the 
AASU had to do was to comince everyone tliat no 
more children would die, and that those who had 
indulged in this crime which ended in mass graves 
would not escape, (Mass graves. Une had thought tliat 
the phrase had gone out with the second world war.) 
But there was. in fact, not much more than piteous 


sllencb from the math Idadersbip of tlie movement 
while the extremists and the commimalists crowed 
from the sidelines. One wonders: did AASU lose its 
morel authority that day even thoiigli it may have 
retamed its popular majority? 

Much of the conlusion, the toss of previous direction 
and the search of the iwxt one perhaps can be traced tt' 
the children of Nellie. A pity, paiticuLrIy because the 
Assam movement, and not the Congress! I) liad won 
the Assam elections. 'I'he absurd \ictoiy margins of 
some of the Congress(I) MLAs will entertain obser¬ 
vers for a long tmie. But something nxire was needed, 
and IS still needed. I'he Assam problem will not be 
settled by statistics or guns; it wilt be settled by n 
realistic assessment of a human problem—on both 
sides. It is indisputable that the Assamese need a state 
which is their owu which is not swamped by aliens. 
This question is how to find a method by which this can 
be done m the mural idiom of this countri'. 

Just one last point. All the people tiyfng to rush into 
our country from Bangladesh are Muslims. ECven if 
nothing else they know that this is a Hindu majonty 
country, in winch they will be a minontv. Just 
thmk—what a crime and stupidity the Muslim {^.ngue's 
partition was. 
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Tamil Nadu’s Converted Harijans 


By Tooshar Pandit 



A small white board on 
the edge of the Tenk- 
asi-Panpoli highway 
carrying a Tiuiiil in¬ 
scription in black iden- 
tifies the placo— 
Meenakshipuram. It is 
I not a signboard one 
' » tt.'would normally care to 

fi ' JmkT It names an obscure 
. . — J little village (pop: 

1300) in Tamil Nadu, some fiSO kilometres south-west 
of hfadras, surrounded by the western ghatson three ' 
tides almost on the bo^er of Kerala and about a 
kdometre’s walk from the highway through an uneven, 
dusty road. The village looks prosperous though, with 
eilctridty in about 40 houses, about half a dozen 
tubewells, and quite a few stucco buil^ngs standing out 
conspicuously amidst surrounding clusters of decrepit 
huts with coconut palm roofs. Protecting die 
village from all directions are four deities installed in 
unostentatious but sokd-looking templea—Kaliamma in 
the north. Madaswamy in the east, Karuppan in die 
Witt and the inevitable Ganesha in the south. Prayers 
were important to the villagera and they prayed a lot to 
'1 kaep ao many deitiea plused. For the inhabitmts, 
H moat of whom were haroans (1,250 out of 1,300) life 
was routine and duU. 

But on Thuraday, 19 February, most of the har^na 
woke up early and excited. It was the day they had 
chblen to br^ from the paab*~from their fraditiona 
and beliefs. After a bath they put m their beat dothea. 
the women, however, atayM back in their huts, while 
men, wearing unfemiUar caps, left their housea f« 
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the maidan at the back of the Kali temple. Some of the 
caps were gifts from the Jamat-ul-Ulema branches at 
Tenkasi, the nearest railhead, and Panpoli. a neigh¬ 
bouring country tovm. But most cap-wearers had 
stitched the caps themselves. Some also sported 
well-trimmed beards—again, a new experience for 
many. I'he village, which had hardly ever been visited 
by any outsider, witnessed a sudden rush of visitors 
that day—mostly Muslim VlPs. Prominent among 
them‘Were Mr Sahul Hameed, the Muslim League 
MLA from Kadaynallur constituency of which Meenak- 
stupuram is a Mr A.K. Kifei, a former MP. and 
Mr Abul Hasan Sahad AH, the Jamat-ul-Ulema chief for 
‘Biat area. 

By 11.30 am almost all the male haroans had turned 
up at the mudan. The Jamat chief took the stage. He 
explained how Islam treated all its followers as ^uals. 
Then he chanted the Kalinui. Repeating after him, the 
villagers knelt down feemg west for their first prayers 
to Allah. In less than an hour, Sunderraj had beconw 
Sardar Mohammad. Madaswamy had become Moham¬ 
med Soafe, Jabamoni had become JabaruUa Khan, 
Murugeaan lad become Mohammed IstnaiL 'Then, 
aome of the visiting women went to br^ the harqan 
women who weare atill in their housea. With their heads 
now covered were escorted to the maidan where 
a moalvi (borroVied fi^ the Panpoli moaque) married 
the wives agafe to their respective husbandi. accord¬ 
ing to Island ritea, Unmarried wonwn too got new 
names bnii d reiigkgi. The conversion was now 
complete; more thu three-fourths of the hargans of 
the village had abandoned the feith of generations, 
watclwd by the deities their forefathers had installed to 
protect them from evil. A village which had no Muslim 
ever bef>xre had around 1,(XX) of them. Meenakshipur- 
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A feast followed, and the visiting Muslims shared 
food from the plates of the haryan converts, which was 
a novel acperience for the harijans: they were equals at 
a feast! No teashop, in the past, gave them tea out of 
cups; they had had to sip the beverage out of a coconut 
shell or a tumbler made out of leaves. They could not 
draw water from the common wells or drink it from the 
same tumbler, or for that matter from the same tap, if 
the caste Hindus were around. 

After the feast came announcements: the riUagers 
would get a mosque, a school which would also teach 
Arabic, and a bunal ground where the dead could be 
buried with dignity. The foundation stone for the 
mosque was in fact laid on 3 March by Mr Abdul 
Samad, the Muslim League MP of the area. By tiien, 
however, the converted harijans had already built a 
thatched shed near a babul tree some distance away 
which would serve as their mosque till a permanent 
one came up. 

ITie harijans of Meenakshipuram were among -the 
more fortunate of their kind in .fie country. More than 
40 per cent of them were educated. Among them were 
two MBBS doctors, an agricultural scientist and five 
graduates. A number of them were well placed in 
government services and two of the four teachers of 
the local primary school were harjjans. Some 80 
families in a community of 180 families owned land, and 
the biggest landholder in the village was a harijan, 
Chinna Madaswamy, with about 10 acres of land in his 
possession. Some 20 harjjan houses, four of them 
concrete structures had electricity. Those who did not 
have land, or those who had marginal holdings were 
cultivators fortheThiruvaduthurai mutt (temple estate) 
in the adjoining Mekkarai village. 

With education and a certain amount of prosperity 
came tlie urge to be recognised as social equals by the 
high caste thevar community, who. of course, were 
even better off. and lived in another section of the 
village. The temple of Karuppan marks the division— 
the haryans stay to the east erf the temple, the thevars 
to the west, segrejrated from each other by a ribbon 
dirt track. The harijans wanted this dividing tine to 
disappear. The thevars did not. 

“We were sick of being treated like dirt,” says 
37-year-old Sundarraj, now Sardar Mohammed. The 
caste Hindus would nut let a harijan carry a towel on 
his shoulder; this would be treated as a subtle effort to 
behave as a siKial equal. If he did he would certainly 
invite abuse—thirmr pidkha paOan (you insolent'low 
caste). 1'he harijan had to carry hi$ tbwd only under 
the armpit. Sundarraj was bitter as he talked about ffie 
humiliations harijans had to su&r. “If we have to talk 
to a caste Hindu, we had to bow our heads, fdid 0^ 





h^jds, 

did not 

to and pollute him. " One of the oldest xillagersi 
Madaswamy (now Moharhmed Sraib), 65, cuts into the 
conversation and says: “They would not even let us 
hang our towels at the elbow; we had to hang them 
hirther down on our arm and keep the ami pressed*^ 
against the chest, while walking.’’ “Still worse is a 1 
haryan sporting a clean starched shirt; it is just not 
tolerated," said 16-year*oId Sarvana Kumar (now 
Umar Faruque). 'Fhe caste Hindus made the rules. And 
any infringement, even if it was unintentional, always 
invited harsh reactions. More often than not, the 
haryans suffered in silence although the thevars were 
in hopeless minority, with a total of just 50 in the 
village. What gave them clout was their ordained 
status, and the support of the caste Hindus of the 
neighlMuring areas, and finally of the h)cal administra¬ 
tion dominated by Uw caste Hindus. 

Occasionally, 
however, the harijans 
would protest. Rajen- 
dran, a 31-year-old 
science graduate, had 
once even complained 
in a court against a 
pCTSon called Murii- 
gi^ Thevar for in¬ 
fringing the law which 
makes untouchability 
an offence. Murugi^ 
had once seen Kgjendran wearing a clean, pressed 
shirt and trousers, a new pair of cbappals, and a wrist 
watch, and abused Rajendran tor his temerity: “How 
dare you...you low caste filth, appear like a dandy 
before me?” Net result: Rajendran was beaten up. 
Rajendran then lodged a complaint but the police officer , 
would not register the complaint. “You are ahve, aren't 
you?" the inspector taunted. Yes, he was, but that was 
no reason to refuse his complaint. Rajendran argued. 
This angered the inspector even more. He curtly told 
Rajendran that he could not help him. "You don’t even 
bleed. How do you expect me to take any action? On 
what grounds?” he said. Rajendran persisted, and 
approached the courts for redress. ITie court ordered 
an enquiry. But the police perfunctorily dismissed the 
allegation as one which could not be proved. Again, a 
harijan had lost out to a thevar. 

But the matter did not rest there. Soon afterwards 
the police nabbed a coupte of haryan youths of tire 
village, Uipy were "suspected" of being involved in 
some unspecified crime. They were let off a few days 
later with the warning that if they dared to oppose 
’system' of the area in future, they would receive 
. harsher treatment. Rgjendran's 4ilure to get anywhere 
with his complaint had already quietened most of tfie 
harijans. The pidice now made sure that they remaiind 
quiet, and kept to die 'rules’ prescribed by the caste 
Hindus. 

But they could not prevent Thangaraj, a young 
haryan of the village, who had migrated to neighboiffing 
rillage Mekkarai from committing the worst pcssible 
"social crime’’—doping with a thevar giri of the villa^ 
Fearing retaliation llmgariy quickly embraqed Isliun; J. 
this brought him instant protection from the Muslims, ij 
who are numerically powerfiil enoujdi in the region to"!* 
send a Muslim Les^e MP. So when thevars came to- 
beat him up, Thangaraj struck back. In the fijdit, Pandi 
Thevar (lyho was the relative chosen originally, to , 
marry the girl who was Thangaraj's wife now) lost one 
of hfa legs. The police, however, could do nott^ 
ab^ it. Thahgargj pleaded self-defebce, and his plea 
was accepted because the evidence was overu^t- ; 
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min^y in his fevoar. But the caste Hindus and police 
neither forgot the incident nor forgave Thangaraj. 
They wait^ for their turn. 

The opportunity came when two persons of the 
thevar community were murdered at Mekkarai a few 
months later, ConvenienUy for the hiidi caste Hindus, a 
i s Tamil daily in a front-page report suggested Thangaraj 
(now Mohanuned Yusuf) might be the culprit, Taking 
the cue from this, the police inspector of tlie area, 
Baluswamy Thevar (since replaced), raided the village 
and rounded up scores of youths hoping to find 
Thangaraj. Even the women were beaten up during 
this raid. And the police threatened that if the villagers 
did not find T hangaraj for them they were only likely to 
buy more trouble for themselves. But Thangaraj and 
his wife could not be traced. Then an illicit press was 
discovered atMeenakshipuramand it offered the ptilice 
yet another stick with which to lieat the harijans. A 
number of harijans were arrested and detained for over 
a month. The hanjans were quite worried about their 
future. The rough tactics of the police oni\ increased 
the feeling of insecurity that was nagging them. Tliat 
was how the idea of switching faith germinated. 

In a matenal sense, there had been some iminove- 
inenl m the Last 33 years, but siKially hanjans were still 
unequal. "The word harijan is not even as respectable 
as tliat four letter word f—,” say.s 'rhangaswamy, the 
village headman, who is still a Hindu. TTie vilbigers had 
only two options: to fight for their rights or to suffer in 
silence. The harijans of Meenakshipuram chose the 
first. But they also knew that they could not possibly 
hold out against their powerful adversaries on their 
own. Tliey needed allies. But where could they look? 
Some of them who had turned to the church looking for 
help, had hardly gained any benefit in that area. 

&) they turned their thoughts towards Islam. The 
/ Muslims were m a majority in the areas surrounding 


the village, which was important. But wiiat reafly 
convinced tlie villagers was the fad that Thangaraj, 
who had by then virtually become a folk-hero, could 
def>’ the caste Hindus and yet remain unscathed 
because he had become a Muslim and the Muslims 
were solidly behind him. That was why tlie harijans of 
Meenakshipuram gathered in an open space at the 
centre of the village to discuss what would benefit 
them most. The date- 19 January, 1981. The majority 
including all the three Christian families of the villa^, 
was lot Islam. "By opting for Islam we were not losing 
anything since we had nothing to lose." says 65-year- 
old farmer Vellaichami. 

Even then, they pindered over it for another month 
before formally embracing Islam. After aU, it was not 
easy to shake off old beliefs that were so dear to them 
just as they had been to their forefathers. Even now, 
many ol the converts involuntarily stop in their stride 
when passing a temple. If asked to give their names 
they would invariably say their old Hindu names first. 
About 15 families who wantt*d to become Muslims did 
so only after they had fulfilled a few pledges they had 
made to the gods. "If we do not fulfil them, some 
misfortune will make us suffer." says Kanippan. 

The evidence, therefore, overwhelmingly suggests 
that if the larijans of Meenakshipuram could have 
fought the tyranny of the caste Hindus by any bieans 
other tlian dunging their faith, they would have 
preferred that. TTieir conversion was like a drowning 
man catching a straw—any straw. And, the harijans 
were drowiing. Today, they who were hardly ever 
noticed before, have at least succeeded in drawing 
considerable attention. Even the caste Hindus who 
never-considered them anj^hing better than scum want 
the harijans back in their old faith. Implied in it, 
presumably, is the pledge that they will be treated 
better. 
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The Exotic Ruling Family of Bihar 

By Tooshar Pandit and Tirthankar Ghosh 


One of the most 
pervasive sounds in 
the house of Dr Jagan- 
nath Mishra' is the 
sound of bells tinkling. 
This is the sound of 
devotion to the gods, 
the sound of bells dur¬ 
ing a puja. Dr Jagan- 
nath Mishra, the chief 
minister of Bihar, is a 
very religious man. 
He prays to the gods constantly to bring him and his 
family health, wealth and happiness; he wears half a 
dozen rings m the fingers to ward off all evils. And the 
A gods have been kind. Tliey have made him the boss of 
‘ Bihar—a state of being whidi may not be necessarily 
very good for the health, but cert^y fetches a lot of 
wealth and happiness. 

Bdiar; second only to the vast Uttar Pradesh in the 
number of MPs sent to the Lok Sabhaithe richest state 
in tfw country in terms of raw matenals, resources, 
and the poorest state in terms of the iiv^ standards of 
the people. Therefore, a state classic^y ready for 



corruption, exploitation. A state where gun-toting 
dacoits run the coalfields. And other kinds of dacoits 
loot in other ways a state where corniption no longer 
arouses any comment. A state in which there is a dty 
called Bhagalpur, where as everyone now knows, the 
police gouged out the eyes of suspects with needle and 
acid in order to curb crime. Under the duef minis¬ 
tership of Dr Mishra. Who calmly weathered die 
national storm that arose, and now has withdrawn the 
suspension of ail the police officers involved. In other 
woi^s, not (me of the policemen has been punished (or 
the Bhagalpur blindings. 

Under the chief ministership of Dr Jagannath Mis- 
fara, law is an unimportant encumbrance, and order is 
only what Dr Misfoa and his cronies define it to be. 
How can there be respect for law under a CM who 
makes one of his dosest advisers and miidster^a man 
called Sadanand Singhywho openly protects a murder¬ 
ous dacoit called Sud^ Mandal, a dacoit whom the 
police had been searching for (Sunday, 21 December 
1980)? How can there be respec^t for law in a state 
where the CM withdraws a case against himself 
despite the judg^ having cleariy implied that to do se 
wo^ be a travesty of justice ? Aind on top of it. Dr 
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has bmught in nepotism and casteism to a 
dcftree that even weary Bihar cannot find a parallel to. 
Key positKjns have gone to his relatives, choice 
contracts have gone to his brothers and any glimpse 
into a Who’s Who of those who really run the state 
would reveal a surprising proportion of people belong¬ 
ing to the caste that fJr Mtshra comes from—the 
Maithili Brahmins. 

Dr Jagannath Mishra comes from a rich and influen¬ 
tial family in Saharsa. His father. Kabtnandan Mishra 
alone owned over H.tlOl) acres of land in Baluabazar. Of 
his five sons two joined politics: L. N. Mishra. of 
course, gained national prominence before djring in a 
controversial bomb blast, and then younger brother 
Jagannath Mishra, till then a teacher in a university 
stepped in to (ill the vacuum. 'ITie Mishras are sbil 
monarchs at Baluabazar though the Land Ceiling Act 
may have reduced the amount of land they control. 
Incidentally, whatever love Dr Mishra may profess for 
the ptxir landless agricultural workers of Bihar when 
making .speeches, that love is not visible when the 
Mi.shras pay the daily labour who work on their land. 
Despite Ks five a day being declared the minimum 
wage, there are many working in the Mishra farms 
who are rarely paid more than Rs two a day And theie 
are many who have to toil m tliesc farms as bonded 
labour for the rest of their lives because of a loan. 

'lliree brothers, Shyam, Mrityunjoy and Kamal, 
lixik after the family property and also execute 
lucrative government contracts. Baluabazar is next to 
the famous Kost river, and the multi-million rupee 
Kosi river project has been a boon not only to the 
people at large but to the Mishras in particular. An 
Bslimates Committee of the Bihar Assembly found in 
early 1973 that a large number of the contracts for this 
project had gone either to the Mishras or their 
nominees: among the major beneficiaries were two 
Mishra brothers, Shyam Narayan and Kamal Narayan. 
First it was obviously L. N, Mishra’s influence that was 
bringing in the lolly, and then in the early Seventies Dr 
Jagannath Mishra t(M> became a powerful man in Bihar. 
In all the governments that Dr Mishra has been since 
1972, either as cabinet minister or chief minister, he 
has never let go of the irrigation and power portfolio. It 
is an interesting affection for that particular job; after 
all the contracts (or projects like the one at Kosi go out 
from there. 

After Dr Mishra became chief minister this time 
around, one of his brothers Mrityunjoy, was made a 
director <if the Bihar State Cooperative Marketing 
Union (BISCOMAUN). When the Bihar Rashtrabhasha 
I’arishad was reconstituted this year, one of the 
country’s foremost protagonists of Hindi. Gangasaran 
Singh was dropped and among the new blood inducted 
was Jauiath Jha. who just happens to be Dr Mishra s 
father-in-law. Dr Mishra has placed a blood relative 
even in a key post of the Bihar Pradesh Congress 
Comniittec—the secretary, Sudhir Mishra. 

Even 14-ycar-old Manish, the young son of Dr 
Mishra. is enjoying the zamindari of Bihar that has 
descended on the family. He can often be seen being 
chauffeur-driven around Patna—with die official flag 
flying on the car; only chief mirasters are entitled to 
that privilege, not their sons. Indeed, when Dr Mishra 
reshuffled the porilolios of his ministers on 26 August, 
it was Manisii who came into the drawing room 
crowded with anxious ministers wanting to know what 
their new jobs would be. and handed them the 
information about what his daddy |]ad done. 

Such is the belief that everything that happens to the 
Mishra family is tainted with nepotism, that there was 
a senous controversy even when Dr Mishra’s daughter 
came second in her B.A. economics honours examina¬ 


tions this year. Sangeeta Mishra sat for her examina¬ 
tions this year at Patna University, but king before the 
examinations, the president Anil Kumar Sharma. and 
Premchandra Sinha, the secretary of the university's 
students' union had predicted that she was going to do 
very well indeed in her examinations. On what basis 
were they making this allegation? They said that the 
examiners and the papersetters for that year were all 
indebted to Dr Mishra. For instance, the moderator. 
Prof. Chakradhar Singh not only came from Dr 
Mishra's area but had also sat on numerous boards and 
committees, thanks to Dr Mishra. Today he is not only 
director of the state-funded L. N. Mishra Academy for 
Economic Development but also a member of the state 
planning commission. AnoUier examiner, Bansidhar 
Sinha, had been appointed member of the state 
electricity board by Dr Mishra when he first' became 
the i,'M in 197.0. 

Even more serious was the charge that the universi¬ 
ty was bending its rules in order to please the chief 
minister. The practice in Patna University has been to 
get at least three of the six honours papers set by 
people from universities outside Bihar and they also 
examine the answci sheets. ITii.s year this laudable 
practice was not followed. Why’ 

In July, Sharma was arrested on some unspecified 
charges. It was August before he got out on bail. By 
then the results liad been annoutved. The chief 
minister’s daughter had indeed done very well in her 
examinations: she had come second .'Immediately the 
whisper went round that Dr Mishra had deliberately 
asked the examiners not to make her first as then the 
rigging would become too obvious). Equally interesting 
was the fact that all the relatives and well-wishers of 
the key people in charge of the examinations had done 
well too. Tongues started wagging; pressure began to 
build. Finally the vice-chancellor gave in by announcing 
the appointment of a committee to probe into this 
year’s examination. This story does not make Dr 
Mishra j^ilty, nor does it prove that his daughter did 
not do well on her own merits; what it does ctHivey is 
the mood of Bihar, where people are quite willing to 
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believe that their minister would stoop so low without a 
qualm. Indeed, there are people who even believe that 
^ Mishra ftot his own doctorate a bit unfan’ly. but 
that's another storv% Certainly Dr Mishra had done a 
great deal for his teacher who guided him in his thesis. 
Dr Hargovind Sin^. He was find made member of the 
Bihar I^blic Service Commission, then vice-chancellor 
of Magadh University. Dr Mishra actually issued an 
ordinance when he wanted to make Dr Singh director 
of the A. N. Sinha Institute in Patna, because Dr Singh 
did not qualify for the post. The ordinance kicked up a 
great deal of controversy, so Dr Mishra made Singh a 
member of the Legislative Council instead. 

Today, Dr Mishra runs Bihar singlehanded, virtually 
as a hefdom. not tolerating much discussion or debate. 
Hie reshuffle was an indication that he had begun to 


hear the growing cries of dissident charges: but tie also 
was sending out tlie message that he wasn’t finished 
yet. 

Not merely the corruption (ttie stories give enough 
evidence of that) and nepotism, but administrative 
uicompetence is taking its toll. The woist example was 
the government’s handling of the Biharshaiit tints 
(Si’ND.Ai 24 May' mBD: an obviously angrv Mrs 
Gandhi had to personally fly down from Delhi and use 
her authonty and popularity to restore calm. The cliief 
mimster of Bihar was fiddling while Biharsh.ini burnt. 

It IS believed that Dr Mishra survives only bec.ause 
of Mrs Gandhi’s reluctance to change her chief 
ministers until they have been given enough time to 
eithei prove themselves or commit suicide. Di Mishra 
's one of those travelling towards the second optii'n 



Destiny’s Cruelty 


By Khushwant Singh 


I heard of the plane 
crash at 9 am. 1 was 
chilled to the bom*. A 
flood of tears welled 
up in my eyes because 
1 was very fond of 
him. But my first reac¬ 
tion was of anger 
more than grief. I 
slapped my table and 
exploded: "Bloody 
fool. Why the hell did 

A fortniglit after the event I knew he did not ’do it.” 
He was a first rate pilot, experienced, daring, skilful— 
and all else that goes to make an ace flier. But why the 
bloody hefl did he have to go at the hour of his triumph? 
I’he years of abuse and vilification were behind him: he 
had more than avenged his defeat at Amethi: he iiad 
nearly a 100 handpicked Members of Parliament and 
most of the major states of India in liis pocket: all the 
cases instituted against him had either been quashed or 
withdrawn and the country had reconciled itself to the 
idea that after Indira it would be Sanjay. India and tlie 
world was his oyster. Why did he have to go about 
courting danger when be should have been preparing 
himself for a roval anointing? Why? Why? Why? 

It did not come to me as a great surprise that most 
pile’s reactions were the same as mine; a combina¬ 
tion of intense grief with intense anger. Grief was easy 
to understand. Gone at 33, depriving his mother, 
already grossly overworked with burdens of state, of 
the only real prop she had; leaving a young (23), 
lovely, lively, boisterous girl a wid^ and a Buee- 
. monft-old baby without a faBier. But reasons for anger 
were more complicated. Wfhen Saigay made tus debut 
in pohtics, there was a howl of protest from the 
educated elite and a groan of general disapproval by 
most otheis. Saipy was like a bull hi a China shop, 
smashing up everything that was antique and, to hhn, 
useless. He became all-powerfid during the Emergen¬ 
cy. ’Then his image touched an all-time low after the 
ignoi^ouB defeat of Congressd) in the 1977 elec- 
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he have to do it?” 


tions. when he himself suffered humiliation at the 
hands of a gangster-looking non-entity at Anietlii. Tlie 
press played havoc with his reputation in reporting the 
Kissa Kursi Ka case, tus appearances before the Shah 
Commis.sion and highli^ting the findings of the Gupta 
Commission over Maruti affairs. The strange phe¬ 
nomenon was that the more the press maligned Sanjay, 
the greater the sympathy and admiration he won from 
the masses. Here was a spirited young David taking on 
singlehanded, the Goliath of the Janata administration 
and knocking it cold. And so the Saiyay cult began to 
take birth. It was the revolt of the youth against the 
deadwixxl of gerontocracy. The lad that the pi ess had 
painted as a ne’er-do-well, fast-living wastrel emerged 
as the prince charming: son of a handsome, mver- 
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aging mother, husband of a bouncy, attractive mfe, a 
modem Saint George riding flyii^ macfunes to slay 
dragons of iniquity. It was India's indigenous Camelot, 
Thus, unnoticed by the so'called inteUectuals and the 
media, a Sanjay mystique spread like a gentle mist over 
the entire tend. As a well-known politician put it: 
"Sanjsy desh pey chha gaya ." Whether people liked 
him or not, tiiey came to look upon Sanjay as the man 
of a thousand tomorrows. He came to represent a 
sense of omtinuity, continuing stability, security and a 
foreseeable future. 

Sanjay believed that a leader who was feared 
in.spired more respect and could get things done more 
than a leader who was only loved. He was often 
amazed and amused at the awe with which many 
seasoned politicians and bureaucrats regarded him. He 
could scare the daylight out of the minions of the civil 
service and the police. And he knew it. “When I tell 
them to do something they damn well do it at the 
double quick.” 

I never understood how Sanjay managed to inspire 
awe in people. I found him anj^ing but awesome. 
Polite to the extent of being deferential, thou^ not the 
soul of wit; he was brevity personified. His replies 
were “yes, no” and sometimes imly a grunt. Many 
times when I disagreed with him, be yield^ gracefully: 
“iaisa aap theek sam/hen. "The only time he Bai(I'“noi” 
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to me was when I went with some situish. And even 
there with sufficient reason to turn it down. A fortnight 
before his death I reccanmended sraneone for a 
ministerial post m a state cabinet, ^mjay knew the 
man’s cwricultm vitae: “Good man, able man, loyal 
and all that. But the last time he was minister of health, 
he wanted a new lady doctor to sleep with him at every 
place he tmired. One we may have overlooked. But a 
new one at every place was a bit much for the image of 
the party.” 

“Why don't you tell him to stick to one lady doctor?” 
I suggested. "You tell him. You are an older person. 
He might listen to you.” 

On another occasitm I had to recommend a candidate 
for Parliament. Saqjay knew all about him too—down 
to his nickname, his political antecedents and what he 
said at what pbce. His mind was like a computer. 

Saigay's voice and manner of speaking were very 
much like Jawaharlal Nehru's. But unhke his grand¬ 
father, Saiqay never rambled. He was a man of very 
few words, but always terse and to the point 
A very lovable aspect' 
of Sanjay’s character; 
was his bve for anim¬ 
als. Tliis love was pas¬ 
sionately shared by his: 
wife Menaka. The 
Nehrus always had, 
dogs in the hcxise—' 
and occasionally tiger | 
cubs were presented^ 
to them, Menaka 
brought a menagerie . 



with her as dowry. There were talkii^; mynahs and 
parakeets hooting and whistling amongst the greenery 
of bonsai which she gniws. There were two mon¬ 
strous-sized Irish wolf-hounds who folbwed Sanjay 
from room to room.’ When one of them died of cancer, 
a few rtionths ago, they acquired a bull terrier pup who 
threatens to grow to die size of a donkey. He guarded 
his master, mistress and their little baby Uke the 
Cerberus. I made his acquaintance and after being 
inveigled by a friendly lick on the hand I suddenly found 
my wrist in the vicious grip of his fangs. He took no 
notk'e of Menaka's scolding but a sharp order from 
Sanjay sent him sulking into the comer. One of Sanjay 
and Menaka's pet projects was to organise the welfare 
<of domestic animals. 

Most posthumous compliments paid tu oeparted 
leaders l^k of their untimely death and the voids that 
may never be filled. The one person about whom both 
these are true is Sanjay Gandhi. His death was 
untimely because he had only seen 32 summers and 
died at the moment of his triuiiqih. The vmd he leaves 
behind will certainly take a bng time to fill because he 
was fulfilling a variety of functions. Mrs Gan^ wili, in 
due course, turn to other perqile as keepers of her 
confidence and for advice. It is possible that Rzgiv may 
take over this function. There vrill be many conten^rs 
for the leadership of the youth movement—Kanal 
Nath, Jagifish T^er, Scindia. But they were creatures 
of Sanjay Gandhi and their ambitkms ape likely to clash. 
Not one of them has the demonic zeal, energy or the 
foresight that Sanjiiy had, and being utterly unlike 
Sapjay, they will not be able to fit into his clothes. We • 
may see the emergence of a new youth leader in the 
person of Menaka Gandhi. She is very much like her 
late husband—impetuous, fearless, impatient, eager to 
get things d(m and with the same kM of mental and 
physical vi^ty. All she will need is her mother-tn- 
Isw's blessing to go forfti—and she may go forth and 
conquer. 
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T he "battle for Belgaum” 
now being fought be¬ 
tween the Samyukta 
Maharashtra Seema Sami- 
ti (SMSS) and the Janata 
Party government of 
Ramakrishna Hegde is 
only a proxy war. The 
SMSS, in all likelihood, 
played into the Congres- 
$(I)*s hands whose real in¬ 
tention is destabilisation 
of the Hegde ministry. The 
stakes are high for Sharad 
Pawar who has assumed 
the role of commander-in¬ 
chief of the SMSS in the 
border war, which he laun¬ 
ched on 1 June with the 
promise of escalating it in 
stages until the goal is 
achieved. His reward, if 
the scheme succeeds, will 
be instant “homecoming” 
with eventual leadership 
of Maharashtra. S.B. Cha- 
van is only keeping the 
seat warm for the return of 
the prodigal. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s .state¬ 
ment on the eve of the 
agitation that the border 
issue was “closed” was in¬ 
tended to whip up senti¬ 
ments in Maharashtra. 
And Mr Pawar’s threat to 
launch a “Punjab-type” 
agitation to wrest Belgaum 
from Karnataka for 
Maharashtra, which did 
not invite a censure from 
the Congress(I),- gives 


Return of the Prodigal? 



away the game that 
teaching of Kannada to 
non-Kannadigas from stan¬ 
dard one onwards is not 
the cause of the present 
agitation as claimed by the 
SMSS. It is common know¬ 
ledge that the KPCC(I)’s 
efforts at destabilising the 
Hegde government under 
the leadership of Oscar 
Fernandes turned out to 
be a flop. Then why not 
enlist the help of Mr 
Pawar, the Congress(I) 
high command seems to 
think. Besides, it would en¬ 
able Mi Gandhi to gauge 
the actual strength of Mr 
Pawar before admitting 
him into the Congress!!). 


The Janata government 
in Karnataka is passing 
through a serious crisis, 
with as many as 90 party 
MLAs challenging the 
style of functioning of Mr 
Hegde, who is yet to get 
over the fallout of the 
arrack bottling scandal. 
For the Congress(I), fore¬ 
ver on the look-out for re¬ 
gaining its hold in at least 
one state south of the Vin- 
dhyas, so that its all-India 
character could be pre¬ 
served, this is the time to 
push its luck in Karnataka. 
So the high command 
advised S. Bangarappa, 
leader of the opposition 
Congress!!) Legislature 




Party, to step down in the 
light of certain adverse re¬ 
marks against him by die 
High Court in a land'grab . 
dase, and strike a highly - 
moralistic pose. Said hh ,. 
Bangarappa , w^ile* 
announcing his' resi|pna: 
tion: “! am not like s0*9»er 
body else who misii^rr 
prets court judgments to 
cling to power." The rerm-, 
ence was obvious and ; 
calculated to embarrass L 
Mr Hegde who had taken. 
the stand that the Highj 
Court and Supreme Court ‘ 
judgments in the arrack 
bottling case did not 
amount to a personal cen- - 
sure. 

The hidden hands of the 
Congress!!) in the “battle 
for Belgaum” became visi¬ 
ble when Mr Pawar was , 
sheltered in t^te house of .j 
B. Shankaranand, utiidn 
minister for water te* 
sources, on the night be^. 
fore he courted arrest ih” 
Belgaum city. There was | 
another Congress!!) lead- 
er from Maharashtra in 
the cii^ that mornii^» Tel-' 
11$ D’Sousa, who camd "to' 
express sympathy and spU-. 
darity for the linghi^c^; 
minorities". It is ^mit! 
time Mr Pawar came: cmt I 
openly to carry out' tm *■ 
orders of his masters in 
Delhi. 


In the Homs of a DHemma 


T o act or not to act. That 
is the problem of T.V. 
Antony, chief secretary to 
the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment. Hundreds of orders 
bearing the signature of 
the chief minister, M.G. 
Ramachandran, are in cir¬ 
culation in Fort St. 
George, seat of the state 
government. Some are 
genuine. Some forged. Not 
even MGR is in a position 
to distinguish which is 
what. Since he suffers 
from amnesia, the chief 
minister does not remem- 
tber today what he did 
yesterday. To be on the 
safe side, the home depart¬ 
ment had issued a circular 
to put the heads of all 
departments on alert. The 
circular says: “Certain in¬ 
stances, where the signa¬ 


ture of the chief minister 
has been forged and let¬ 
ters recommending 
appointments, transfers 
and grant of financial 
assistance had been issued 
to certain heads of depart¬ 
ments and government 
undertakings on fake let¬ 
terheads of the chief 
minister with the state 
emblem, have come to 
light. Service postage 
stamps have also been 
used in these instances. 
These letters were refer¬ 
red to the police and cer¬ 
tain persons are reported 
to have been arrested. !t is 
possible that the officers 
might have issued many 
more letters to several 
other departments. In 


view of the seriousness of 
these cases,! am directed 
to request that you may 
kindly be vigilant against 
such malpractias.” 

Apart from the gravity 
of the situation, which the 
opposition DMK chief, M. 
Karunanidhi, described as 
“the beginning of the end 
of the AIADMK adminis¬ 
tration of MGR”, the letter 
confirms that the chief 
minister was in the habit 
of writing letters recom¬ 
mending appointments, 
transfers and grant of 
financial, assistance to 
heads df departments, 
flouting norms laid down 
by the rule book. The 
tra^t^ of Mr Antony is 
that he could neither seek 


oral clarification from the i 
chief minister who has losi^ 
his speech faculty nor-; 
ignore such letters for fear' 
of inviting MGR’s wrath. - 
A recent letter to the 
Governor recommending : 
the appointment of a par¬ 
ticular person as yice-. J 
chancellor of Madurai; 
Kamaraj University was!; 
not honoured on suspicion 
that the chief minister’s; 
signature was forged. Sub- 
^ueni events give the 
impression that the educa¬ 
tion minister was behind 
the letter, when ministers 
take to such tactics, can 
Karunanidhi be faulted 
for concluding that the 
end of the AIADMK minis¬ 
try is in sight? 
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RAJASTHAN 

Enquiry or Eyewash? 

The government’s alleged efforts to hush up a scandal 


I n its story Deals Within a Deal 
(1S*24 May, 1986) Sunday had ex¬ 
posed why the Rajasthan govern¬ 
ment was hesitating to investigate 
charges of corruption against Or S. R. 
Mehta, principal of the Sawai Man 
Singh (SMS) Medical College. 
Jaipur, despite his having defrauded 
the government of over Rs seven 
lakhs in the purchase of a cobalt 
teletherapy unit. Among other 
charges mentioned by Sunday 
against Dr Mehta was one regarding 
the purchase of a gamma camera. 
The audit report mentions a dosen 
cases of “very serious irregularities" 
and also exposes the frauds commit¬ 
ted by Dr Mehta. 

With the exposure of these acts of 
corruption, another enquiry regard¬ 
ing the purchase of the cobalt tele¬ 
therapy unit has begun. A number of 
senior doctors and the staff members 
of the SMS 'Hospital, Jaipur, have 
been interrogated and judging by the 
pace of progress, the enquiry may 
soon be over. However, the manner 
in which the enquiry is being con¬ 
ducted makes one believe that it is 
not an exercise to find out the truth, 
but a desperate effort to clear Dr 
Mehta who had colluded with the 
Indian agent of the Japanese sup¬ 
plier of the cobalt teletherapy unit in 
defrauding the state. 

As soon as the article Deals Within 
a Deal was published, the very first 
action that Rajasthan chief minister 
Harideo Joshi took was to remove 
certain officers from the medical and 
healthdepartments of the secretariat. 
In a single order, medical secretary 
Rama Kant, special secretary V. N. 
Chaturvedi and deputy secretary G. 
S. Sandhu were shunted out to other 
departments. 

Apprehending arrest on 
charges of cheating and fraud on the 
basis of the FIR filed by Dr S. Deora, 
the superintendent of the SMS Hos- 

! ital, the Indian agent of the 
apanese supplier of the cobalt ther¬ 
ein unit, Kuldeep Singh Dabas of 
Amasen Consultant Engineers, New 
Delhi (ACE), filed an application 
before the Rajasthan High Court for 
anticipatory bail While granting bail 
to Dabas, Justice Vinod Shankar 
Dave observed on 15, April, 1986: 
"Investigation at the present mo¬ 
ment appears to be going on in a 



CM Harideo Joshi: turning a blind eye? 


right direction and it would be advis¬ 
able that the case is continued with 
the same investigating officer who is 
presently investigating.” The judge 
said that though he was refraining 
from making any observation on the 
merits of the rase, a conspiracy 
appears to have been entered into to 
defraud the state in a matter involv¬ 
ing more than Rs 26 lakhs. Justice 
Dave further observed that as this 
was a serious matter, it was neces¬ 
sary that the investigating officer 
was given the exclusive task of con¬ 
centrating on the investigation in 
this particular case, “or else there is 
every likelihood of the true story not 
coming out”. 

According to legal experts, the 
government ought to have opposed 
the anticipatory bail with full force. 
But the public prosecutor preferred 
not to oppose the bail order. Instead, 
he provided Dabas full assistance 
and cooperation in getting the bail 
granted. Dabas did not even engage a 
counsel to plead his case before the 
court. In fact, the government advo¬ 
cate worked more as Dabas* counsel 
than of the government. Even the 
judge observed in his order while 
disposing of the baU applications 
that the government aiivocate placed 
the case diary before him only after a 
warning from the court. S&ce the 
diary wb| not being produced. Jus¬ 
tice Dave was not left with any 
alternative but to extend the date of 
interim bail earlier granted to Dabas 


by the Delhi High Court. Curiously, 
the government, instead of prefer¬ 
ring to appeal against the anticipa¬ 
tory bail, took away the investigation 
work from Sunder Lai when he re-' 
fused to succumb to pressure and 
adopt a soft line in the matter as "big 
people” were involved. In clear con¬ 
travention of the court order, the 
investigation has since been transfer¬ 
red to DIG V. K. Thanvi as desired by 
chief minister Harideo Joshi, who is 
also the home minister. 

DIG Thanvi is related to P. C. 
Thanvi, a bio-chemist in the SMS 
Medical College who fraudulently 
obtained a fake doctorate from the 
University of Rajasthan with the 
help of Dr S. D. Bharadwaj, who is a 
professor of bio-chemis^y despitehis 
not having the requisite qualifica¬ 
tions. P. C. Thanvi was later 
fraudulently promoted to the post of 
superintending bto-chemist in clear 
violation of the then CM’s order. 
V(hen Sunday (5-11 May, 1984), ex¬ 
posed the scandal tlit department of 
personnel and the medical depart¬ 
ment recommended that a police 
case be registered for manipulating 
government records and fraudulent¬ 
ly obtaining PhD degrees. But no 
police case was registered against P. 
C. ThanviAndnowa relative of P. C. 
Thanvi has been entrusted with the 
enquiry. 

New facts have also come to light 
which only establish that the fraud 
was the outcome of a well-thought- 
out conspiracy by Dr Mehta. Dr 
Mehta had tried to get government 
sanction for the purchase of the 
cobalt teletherapy unit at the SMS 
Hospital on the strength of a purch¬ 
ase made by the Udaipur Medical 
College. The government approval 
for the purchase of the Cob^t tele¬ 
therapy unit fur the Udaipur Medical 
College from Binko Tokyo Ltd (BTL) 
through its Indian agent, ACE, led to 
a big scandal. On 8 March, 1983, an 
employee of the Udaipur Medical 
CoUege brought a letter for the then 
superintendent of the SMS Hospital, 
Dr Mehta, seeking information re¬ 
garding the purchase of the cobalt 
unit. That day, Dr Mehta replied to 
Dr H. K. Bedi, principal of the 
Udaipur Medical College, saying that 
among the rates received by SMS 
Hospital the rates of ACE were the 
lowest. On the same day, Dr Bedi 
asked the state government to aane- 
tlon the purchase of the Japanese 
unit, through its Indian agent ACE. 
On the strength of Dr Mehta’s letter, 
the government permitted Dr Bedi to 
buy the Japanese machine. 

Interestingly, till 8 March, 1983, 
not even a comparative chart of the 
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tenders received was prepared in the 
SMS Hospital. The last date for re¬ 
ceiving bids for the tender, initially 
floated by SMS Hospital, was 21 
January, 1983. But by the due date, 
only two firms—IGE India, Jaipur, 
and X-Ray Medical Electronics, Bom¬ 
bay—had submitted their rates. Af¬ 
ter about foui weeks, on 21 Febru¬ 
ary, 1983, Dr Mehta obtained a 
quotation from Pixray of Calcutta. It 
was also included in the file. On 9 
December, 1983, Dr Mehta moved 
the state government for the sanc¬ 
tion to purchase a Japanese cobalt 
unit. Meanwhile, the cobalt unit was 
purchased from Japan and installed 
at the Udaipur Medical College. 
When the finance department raised 
objections because the rates were 
received much after the expiry of the 
last date mentioned in the tender 
notice. Dr Mehta personally 


approached the then finance secret¬ 
ary, government of Rajasthan, Mrs 
Otima Bordia (currently joint secret¬ 
ary to the Prime Minister), to clear 
the file. But Mrs Bordia refused to do 
so saying that “approval will mean 
the violation of the very sanctity of 
the process of tenders”. On finding 
Mrs Bordia reluctant, he pleaded 
that the purchase of the Japanese 
machine through ACE should be 
approved since the Udaipur Medical 
College had already bought one with 
government permission. 

It was cleverly manipulated. First 
the Udaipur Medical College had 
obtained government approval for 
the purchase of a Toshiba unit 
through ACE on the strength of the 
letter from the superintendent, SMS 
Hospital, Jaipur. Now|the SMS Hos¬ 
pital was seeking permission for the 
purchase of the same machine on the 


basis of a purchase made by the 
Udaipur Medical College. But due to 
Mrs Bordia’s firm stand, the sanction 
was not allowed and Dr Mehta was 
asked to float fresh global tenders. 

The re-tendering proved to be 
more beneficial for Dr S. R. Mehta 
and ACE. After re-tendering the 
same Toshiba machine which was 
originally offered for Rs 14 lakhs by 
ACE, it was finally bought at Rs 
24.06 lakhs—a hike of Rs ten lakhs in 
a period of less then one year! 
According to some people, Dr S. R. 
Mehta's involvement in the illegal 
purchase of the Toshiba unit at 
Udaipur Medical College should also 
be investigated into. Neutral ob.ser- 
vers, however, do not see much hope 
of an independent enquiry because 
of Dr Mehta's political inHuence in 
Rajasthan and in Delhi. 

MHap &mnd PmtdUi.Mpur 


CONTROVERSY 


The Presifieiit’s‘Angiy NMe 


P residents have not always agreed 
with Prime Ministers and the 
“cold war” between President Zail 
Singh and Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi is no exception. That the 
President was not exactly ena¬ 
moured by the way in which the 
country was being administered 
was not a secret. Nevertheless, the 
fact was kept under wraps for a 
long time. However, matters came 
to a head recently when the Presi¬ 
dent shot off a note to Prime Minis¬ 
ter Gandhi, speaking his mind out 
on important administrative mat¬ 
ters. 

The letter criticises the function¬ 
ing of the government in both inter¬ 
ne and extprnal matters. The Presi¬ 
dent goes on to add in tl^ note that 
he felt it was his duty to advice the 
Prime Minister oh matters domes¬ 
tic and foreign. And, i^wasthis c^l 
duty ana Fesjronsibility that 
,'prttopted tlte President to write'to 
the Prime Minister. Giani Zaii 
$ingh also mentioned the Assam 
end Punjab accorda- Both weih im^ 
pottant historically but ^ Frime 
Minister did not teiw Mr Zail.Sini^ 
into confidence before the accorfls 
Whre signed. The ^ei^dent wgs 
equally aggrieved because he had 
: not been consulted about the 
aOpointment qf GovehnWs and 
antbessadors. 

'll^at was not die end. the Prosi- 
deht gave hit assent to the MMitn 



The Prime Minister with the President: no love lost? 


Women’s Bill but he was not even 
asked for his opinion. This despite 
the fact that the Prime Minister 
.held discussions on the Bill with 
opposition leaders. 

In the last 20 months the Prime 
Minister has gone abriwd 26 times 
but he has never briefed the' Presi¬ 
dent about his trips. On being ques¬ 
tioned by newsm^ srify he had not 
spoken to the President about his 
trips abroad, Rajiv Gandhi told 
them that he had broken many 
traditions since he mft come to 
power and that he was likely to do 
so in the future. 

The letter to the Pr^. Minister 
is a fallout of Mv Zail ShMi^’s June 
IBBS meeting/With fo^T 
dent Sanleeya Reddy ih hki agrive 


village in Andhra Pradesh. While 
discussing constitutional matters, 
Mr Zail Singh is believed to have 
said that he did not want to be a 
mere figurehead president. If he 
could, not assert himself, he would 
resign. To that Mr Reddy is said to 
have expressed a word of caution; 
Mr 2^ii Singh should not take the 
extreme step of resigning his post. 
With only 13 months left for the 
President to complete his term, Mr 
ZaU Singh seems to be following in 
the footsteps of his predecessors 
who have also expressed dissatis¬ 
faction with the functioning bf 
Prime Ministers prior to their de- 
panure. 

Aiqiamaf kmmr 0uit0Wf(>rty, fhm OMM 
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JAAAMU AND KASHMIR 

Out of Favour 


The Governor removes controversial police chief 


W hile it has already been three 
months since G.M. Shah’s rule 
ended in Jammu and Kashmir, it was 
not until last month that one of his 
most powerful “courtiers”, the 
state’s controversial director-seneral 
of police (UGP), Madan Mohan Kha- 
jooria, quit the scene. On 17 May, the 
DCJP was “forced" to go on leave for 
three days and while he was still on a 
“holiday", the state’s director-gener¬ 
al of transport and prisons. Gulam 
Jeelani Pandit, was asked to take his 
place till such time as a new incum¬ 
bent was appointed. Kha jooria had 
become a force to reckon with before 
Governor’s Rule was imposed in the 
state in March this year. Naturally, 
his sudden departure has been big 
news in Jammu and Kashmir. “ 
Madan Mohan Khajooria took over 
from Peer Gulam Hassan Shah, an 
IPS officer with an enviable reputa¬ 
tion. in 1984. Khajooria’s predeces¬ 
sor had resigned in protest against 
his “arbitrary” transfer to a “less 
important” post; he refused to suc¬ 
cumb to pressure from the then rul¬ 
ing National Conference (Khalida) to 
rig the December 1984 polls to 
favour Muzaffar Shah, the then chief 
minister G.M. Shah’s son, as well as 
other ruling party candidates. It is 
believed that the IPS officer acted on 
the basts of orders from Governor 
Jagmohan who wanted to “ensure a 
free and fair poll”. Other officials, 
too. like Elamiduilah Khan, commis¬ 
sioner, Kashmir division, and Ali 
Mohammad Watrali. deputy inspec¬ 
tor general of police, had to face the 
wrath of the ruling elite. Khan was 
forced to go on leave while Wattali 
was given a “less important” post 
with virtually no powet. Governor 
Jagmohan could do little .it that time 
to prevent this "injustice’'. 

When Khdjooria took over as the 
new DGl’. he is said to have exploited 
the "weakness” of the G.M. Shah 
gtivernnient and projected himself as 
the sole spokesman of the state 
police, in tact, before he took over, 
he had sought an assurance from the 
CM that there would be no political 
interference in the functioning of his 
department. This ivoiild have looked 
like a healthv proposition hud there 
not been allegations later that Kha- 
jooriu misused his powers. Apart 
from the charge that he adopted 
policies that created disharmony in 


the police department, he is accused 
of having interfered with other 
security departments in the state. It 
is believed that when the heads of 
the respective agencies protested 
against Khajooria’s actions, G.M. 
Shah ignored it. 

But the tide turned when commun¬ 
al violence broke out in some parts of 
the state in February this year; Kha¬ 
jooria did not act promptly to control 
the violence in Jammu and some 
adjoining areas, paving the way for 
anti-Hindu riots in the Kashmir Val¬ 
ley. As if this was not enough, when 
the police chief visited Anantnag 
(which saw the worst riots) a few 



Governor Jagmohan: a firm step 


days after the incidents of looting 
and arson there, he allegedly took 
sides with members of a particular 
community. When a delegation of 
Muslims from the town, which was 
under curfew for several days, re¬ 
quested the police chief to relax the 
curfew for a few hours to enable the 
townsfolk to purchase the bare 
necessities, he rebuffed them by 
saying, “Whereg^ere you during the 
curfew? You wWe celebrating Id 
here .’’This shocked the people who 
were sincerely,' trying to maintain 
peace in the area. The deputy com¬ 
missioner (tf Anantnag, Syed Abdul 
Wahid, and the superintendent of 
police Mir ^nhammad Abdullah 
were indeed stbiined. The next day 
when some senior citizens of Anant¬ 
nag again went to the police'chief to 


rt^at their request, Wahid, who was 
with him, asked, “Who is he?" thus 
questioning the competence of Kha¬ 
jooria to lift or clamp curfew. Kha¬ 
jooria rushed back to Jammu to 
complain to the CM. Soon,. both 
Wahid and Abdullah were suspend^ 
by the state government, at a cabinet' 
meeting which, interestingly, was ; 
attendi^ by Khajooria. 

Governor Jagmohan knew about' 
police failures in Jammu but the 
then police chief is said to have done 
his best to mislead him. However, 
soon after the imposition of Gov¬ 
ernor’s Rule, Mr Jagmohan visited 
the riot-affected areas to find out the 
truth. That the Governor was unhap¬ 
py with the DGP was soon evident 
when he revoked the suspension 
orders on Hamidullah Khan and Ali 
Mohammad Wattali; the two officers 
were reverted to their previous 
posts. On the other hand, there was 
much resentment against Khajooria 
within the police department be¬ 
cause he had allegedly tried to create 
a rift between his juniors on com¬ 
munal lines. 

Khajooria is accused of having mis¬ 
used his official position for personal 
gains as well. The Governor has 
ordered an enquiry into some of 
the charges. Eight cars and two tele¬ 
vision sets meant for official use 
were allegedly utilised by him and 
his family as well as by a palmist 
called Shastriji for personal use. The 
palmist who was close to the DGE , 
used his influence to build a house on 
government land close to Khajooria’s 
private house in Jammu. Khajooria is 
himself accused of having converted 
a public park near his house into a 
police camp for his protection. While 
his daughter has been accused of 
sending a police party to a business¬ 
man’s residence to beat up his son 
and ransack his house, his wife, 
whom he referred to as the “first 
lady of the police” in an official 
document, allegedly misused her 
position to project herself as a social 
worker. It is said that Mrs Khajooria 
was once escorted by a pilot jeep on 
her way from Udhampur to JammU|.,. 

When Khajooria realised that he.> 
had ‘“fallen from grace”, he left for.., 
New Delhi “to seek the Centre's in¬ 
tervention to restore his 'extraordin¬ 
ary powers”. Khajooria wanted to . 
plead his case with the minister of 
state for internal security, Anih 
Nehru, to whom he had . complained 
against Governor Jagmohan. But. thp 
trip proved futile the Centre 
accepted Mr Jagmohan’s reconi; 
meifdation to transfer him from this ' 
state.' , , • ;; ■ 

ruaef JUmiimA IMMgMr, . 
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All That Glitters 


Football is a 
game that con- 
iures a myriad 
visions and 
their narration 
has both excited 
and enthused 
followers of the 
game for over a 
century. 
Although litera¬ 
ture on the sub¬ 
ject abounds abroad, there was a 
lack of proper codification in India. 
To this end, one thought the Wills 
Book of Excellence: Football would 
fulfil a long-standing need. Unfortu¬ 
nately, once the gloss of the pages 
ceases to attract, the mundane exer¬ 
cise comes through in its bare, boring 
form. It is, in the ultimate analysis, a 
compendium of details which fad to 
capture either the essence or the 
flavour of the world’s most popular 


professionalism, the football league. 
These are the three cornerstones on 
which association football or soccer 
has been raised. Each in its time and 
in that order has played its role in 
making the game the most popular in 
the world.” To the author. England is 
the world 

The basic flaw is the failure to 
chart the denouement of the game. A 
collection of stray accounts is both 
confusing and inadequate. And just 
where details would have been 
appropriate, they are missing. For 
example, the reader would certainly 
have liked to read about the cir¬ 
cumstances leading up to the war 
between Honduras and El Salvador. 
It IS this flavour that is missing 
almost throughout. 

Of course, the details are generally 
well researched. The chapter on suc¬ 
cessful managers delves into the 
characters of the men who lifted 




game. 

The book is bare, because the 
content takes no form. The details 
appear haphazardly compiled, to jus¬ 
tify the chapter headings. It is boring 
because the facts have ail been cul¬ 
led from a 
few foreign 
publications. 

The slant is 

obviously British, because 
most source material origin' 
ates there. The fact that there is no 
clear direction robs the book of much 
of the lucidity and narrative elan 
that mark the foreign publications it 
seeks to emulate. The “excellence” 
the author wants to promote is lack¬ 
ing both in the substance and in his 
style. 

While talking about the missionar¬ 
ies of the game, the author does not 
bring out their contribution to and 
influence on the game. Four para¬ 
graphs describe the Indian scene 
before and after Mohun Bagan’s IFA 
Shield success in 1911. This sketchy 
account does not mention the name 
of the “Calcutta University profes- 
>;M)r” who brought a set of the niles of 
gome from England in the 187(te. 

' And it completely ignores other 
teams which rivalled the “Big Three” 
of Calcutta soccer. The Indian con¬ 
text was dismissed almost as sudden¬ 
ly as it was raised. And then it was 
back to Britain and details of the 
exploits of club and country—-only 
in the Britiih context. 

Ibe author says: “The FA Cup, 
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teams to the greatest heights of 
achievement. But when clubs are 
discussed, there is a wobbly emph¬ 
asis on just a few. Real Madrid, the 
club with just about the best record 
in the world, has been dealt with at 
length. But the fact that the team’s 
success was due mainly to the in¬ 
volvement of General Franco and the 
active support the club received 
from Spain’s officialdom is nowhere 
mentioned. In that section, the con¬ 
tribution and successes of teams like 
Dynamo Kiev have also been 
omitted. 

Again, while discussing goalkeep¬ 
ers, the author could certainly have 
mentioned the likes of Sepp Maier 
and the Soviet custodian Rinat Das- 
saev, who hare displayed amazing 
skills under the bar. Omissions such 
as these have obviously come about 
because the author’s source is Bri¬ 
tain, 

Neither the editor of the book P.K. 
Banerjee-'former international and 
present coach of the Indian team— 
nor author K. Bhaskaran, a senior 
sports journalist, have apparently 
given much thought to the treat¬ 
ment of the book. What emerges is a 
stray collection of thoughts which 
will give rise to a slightly distorted 
view to beginners and to readers who 
have only a casual interest in the ; 
game. 

But where the book scores is in its 
appearance. Production values are 
gobd and designer Amiya Bhat- 
taefaarya has made up a visually 
delightful set of pages. The photo¬ 
graphs are excellent, both in variety 
and in clarity. In fact, if the book is 
worthwhile at all, it is so only be¬ 
cause of this extraordinary collec¬ 
tion. 

The publishers state* .it is 

hoped that this extremely popular 
sport in India will have for the first 
thne an Indian book of international 
standards for consumers.” Unfortu¬ 
nately, the book is neither Indian in 
context nor truly international in 
contMit. It is a superbly-packaged 
product—but the reader wUl discov¬ 
er to his disappointment that, some¬ 
times, things that glitter are just 
gimcrack. 

a Wills Book of Excellence: Football 
by K. Bhaskaran, edited by P.K. 
Banerjee (publish^ by Orient Long¬ 
man, 1986; price Rs 120). 
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To US vilrtttosity means a 
commitment to excellence in 
every facet of general insurance; 
Excellence in servicing the needs 
of our clients. Excellence in 
keeping pace with the changing 
requirements of a burgeoning 
economy. And, finally, it means 
striving for, and attaining, goals: 
that are just that much higher 
: than the others. ^ 

m Just consider tlie facts, Tociav w6 
^ are... 

Unmatched in the largest 
general insurance company in the 
country... with a premium income 
of Rs. J7(»crores; assets worth 
Rs. 828 crores; accounting for 30% 
of total domestic premia and 70% 
of premia written directly hv Indian 
insurers through their overseas 
olfiees. 

Unequalled in growth... in the 

last year alone wc'have notched up 

'i Rs. 50 crores. The first time in the 
industry. Ever. 

Unique in some of the covers we 
offer... need based policies with 
socio-economic objectives... like ' 
the Cancer In.Miiance scheme. 

Unusual in our catalytic effect,.. 
because lar-sighfed maiipowei 
planning and training ha,s resulted 
in producing giants who arc 
amongst the front-runners in 
finance and industry. The tradition . ■ 
continues... 

Unrivalled in technical services 
both urban and rural... our experts 
are acknowledged leaders III 
veterinary science, hydrology, 
marine insurance and automobile 
cngineerini'. 


Undisputed in claims disposal.,. 
with the fastest claims dispo.sal rate 
m the industry. 

What’s more, we have taken a 
quantum leap in our international 
operations... by esfahlisljingour 
very own office in London 

It is for these reasons (and many 
them) that we occupy a 
position unique to us. 

Head and shoulders above the 
rest. 


jfmNEW INDIA 

So much security. For so little. 








Green Power 


I n what can be termed as a revolu¬ 
tionary dimension to the quest for 
energy, a group of Bangalore- 
based researchers headed by the 
internationally renowned space sci¬ 
entist, Dr Shiva Prasad Kosta, have 
stumbled upon a very novel source 
for generating electricity—trees, 
plants and greenery. Of course, in 
the beginning of this century, the 
celebrated Indian physicist. Dr 
Jagadish Chandra Bose, did notice 
electrical impulses in plants, thereby 
showing they had life and energy. 
However, for some inexplicable 
reason, the work on the electrical 
properties of the green plant was not 
pursued further. 

The bearded and modest looking 
Dr Kosta, who has a special rela¬ 
tionship with nature created a sort of 
sensation in the early Eighties by his 
unique experiment of using trees and 
plants as live television antennae. In 


his early fifties, Dr Kosta has now 
established the prima facie feasibil¬ 
ity of utilising the abundant green¬ 
ery of nature as a “storehouse” of 
electric power following a series of 
experiments carried out in early 
1985. On the face of it. Dr Kosta’s 
experimental study looks like a chap¬ 
ter from science fiction. But this 
pragmatic and down-to-earth scien¬ 
tist is hell-bent upon transforming 
his research findings into a practic¬ 
able proposition—if not immediate¬ 
ly, at least before the end of this 
decade. 

After taking a master’s degree in 
physics and specialising in wireless 
communications, Kosta did his docto¬ 
rate in telecommunications. The ear¬ 
ly Sixties saw him in Europe where 
he was trained at a German outfit, 
Hirsehmann Radio, and at Rhode 
and Schwart, learning about TV 
antennae. In 1972, be went to Banga- 
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lore as part of the team that orga¬ 
nised the satellite projects of the 
Indian Space Research Organisation 
(ISRO). 

It is Kosta’s thesis that in Third 
World villages, where the use of 
electricity is fraught with problems 
of heavy transmission losses and fre¬ 
quent breakdowns, the abundant 
greenery offers an economically 
ideal alternative for providing suffi¬ 
cient electricity to light street lamps 
and houses. Thus, according to Kosta, 
the possibility of harnessing the 
greenery offers an exciting solution 
to the energy crisis in the Third 
World. 

Using live and healthy plants like 
banana, coconut, mango, fig and date 
palm, Kosta has been able to derive 
electric currents of varying voltages 
depending on factors like the length 
and health of the plants used and the 
electrodes employed. In an experi¬ 
ment conducted in February 1985, 
Kosta pierced a series of stripe elec¬ 
trodes into the leaf branches of live 
cacti and obtained short-circuit cur¬ 
rant of the order of 30 milli-amperes 
at two volts. Using this quantum of 
power, an electric bulb was lighted 
and a few light-emitting diodes were 
operated in the flickering mode. 

Measurements were made using a 
potentiometer, voltmeter and am¬ 
meter to plot the voltage and current 
characteristic of a sin^e cell as well 
as a group of cells in various com 
figurations. The performance of the 
cells was observed at night as well as 
in sunlight. A single magnesium lead 
cell was found to deliver a ^ort- 
circuit current of two milli-amperes 
at an open voltage of 1.2 volts. Dur¬ 
ing the experiment, it was observed 
that the building up of local action in 
electrodes within hours oi piercing 
resulted in declining electrical out- 
<^t. This meant that electrodes will - 
have to be cleaned every few houra. 

It was also found that on pierci^ 
the electrodes into the plant stnwi- 
ture, the current output was found to 
be quite high vdiich started falling ^4 
rapidly and stabilised et around one- 
third of the initial peak value. The 
voltage, on the other hand, remained 
constant with a fluctuation of five to 
MD per cent. It was also established 
that the voltage and current could he 
increased by increasing the piereed 
length of the electrodes and n pvoiiaf 
choice of metal eletnredes. 
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A ccording to Kosta, a thorough¬ 
going ecologist found most of the 
time in an eye-catching green attire, 
the phenomenon of green plants and 
trees yielding electricity is made 
possible by the mineral sap circular- 
,, ing in the bodies of plants and trees. 
."■('I'bus, the ionic nature of the green¬ 
ery makes it an ideal source of elec¬ 
tricity. This property was exploited 
in an earlier experiment to rticeive 
radio frequency signals through live 
plants and trees. The sap in the plant 
is natural and continuous and lasts as 
long as the plant is alive. This implies 
that the taller and greener the plant, 
the higher the power output. “The 
green cells can be combined in series 
and in parallel to deliver higher 
voltage current,” observes Kosta who 
now serves as the associate director 
of the Indian Space Research Orga¬ 
nisation’s Satellite Centre on the 
outskirts of'Bangalore. 

Kosta has found that the ubi¬ 
quitously grown cactus can provide 
sufficient power to light street 
lamps. This implies that rows of cacti 
grown in Third World villages can 
work as power generators to run 
street lights. But Kosta has emphati¬ 
cally stated that he has just begun 
his experiments and he has to cross 
,many a hurdle before a commercially 
feasible and operationally sound 
^'kower generation system centering 
^ound plants and trees emerges. Re- 
^’garding the potential for immediate 
application of his experiment, Kosta 
remarked that vegetable cells could 
be harnessed for running microwatt 
powen based solid state appliances 
; jihat 4ire fast becoming popular. 

Not only green plants and trees but 
1 ip|so fresii fruits and vegetables like 




tomatoes, potatoes and brinjals, 
when properly tapped, yield electric¬ 
al power ol' varying quantities. It was 
indeed a thrilling sight to see Kosta 
run calculators and digital clocks 
linked to tomatoes and brinjals. 

Another possibility held our by 
Kosta’s research findings is that by 
analysing the flow of current, it is 
possible to pinpoint the health and 
vigour of a green plant. Similarly, 
proper monitoring of cell voltages 
and current can give an indication of 
plant disease and degradation of 
underground soil and shortage of 
water. Moreover, Kosta is also confi¬ 
dent of utilising the greenery of 
nature for recharging depleted bat¬ 
teries. If everything goes Kosta’s 
way, it would be possible to bring 
light to rural areas of the Third 
World nations through “green pow¬ 
er”. And that will vindicate the 
efficacy of painstaking work. 

IfadhalMsAiw ffao 


Ironing Out tt^Fhobias 


P sychologists are developing new 
ways of treating phobias, inciud*^ 
ing aggrophobia- a fear of open 
spaces. According to Dr Fraser 
Watts of the UK Medical Research 
Council’s Applied Psychology Unit, 

. although aggrophobia is one of the 
most difficult phobias to treaty 
there could be hope for its victims- 
Dr Watts describes a phobia aS ''a 
reaction of extreme irrational anxi¬ 
ety to something where that anxi^ 
ty is not justified by any actugE 
danger, and where the person has 
no control over it”. While it i^ 
agreed that no oAe really knqwH 
What causes a phohia, it dqe^' 
appear that we share certain 
bias with the higher primates, . 
as a fear ol spiders, of clewdi:; 
spaces, or fear of beiiig. trappe^,'' 
Currently, the main wethoA ic^ 
dealing with phobias involves ex¬ 
posing a subject by degrees to tlte 
object they are frightened of, amt 
building up their confidence in 
stages. To treat spider phoMa, foe 


with some dead spmers, generally 
with a piece of leg.. S^en he gna- 
dually builds up with stare and 
more pieces of dead spider btsidre 
moving on to very smm live spid¬ 
ers, and then larger , , 

But in the course of^^grvvork, ^ 
has also made a fi|il^atnenta! 
observation about.-people 
attend to the phobic t^ect while 


exposed to it. 

'/’■ ihBfSiWtlyi.phobic,people differ'^ 
' ^roaittbAjpbohK people in that th^ 

. 'ensnot-ettena very well to the ‘om'I.' 
\ ject they are being expo.sed to, and , 
this ' seriously impedes the treat- . 
ment's effectiveness. “For instance, 
when people are shown a series.of 
spidm-.and then asked to identify ' 
which spiders they looked at, the 
people who are phobic are less good 
at; recognising spider^V says .Dr ■ 
“And th*t fits in with our 

S nergl view thai people who are 
ghtehed about things tend not to 
lotMt very carefully. In turn that 
.' .temdli maintaih a phobia. and 
; it difficult to treat.” 

A -1 As a result of his work with 
. '.fpiderji. Dr Watts is now looking at: 
j. tuipopJMia, iuid hopes to develop 
A^aregies people will be able 
to use in the course of their expo¬ 
sure treatment so that they obtain 
more benefit from it. As he ex¬ 
plains, “What often happens with 
aggrophobia i.s that people put. 
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out what is going on around them as 
a way of dealing with the anxiety. 
We are trying to teach them to pay 
more attention to whar’s going on 
around them. Even though thsR is 
much more dilficuU in the first 
place, we think they wiU-gat much 
more benefit from the exposure 
treatment as a result.” ' 





VARIETY/Khaas Baat 


S he never thought 
friends could prove to 
; be such problems VVliiie 
Shabanu Ami went on y 
fasting spree at the Simi.iy 
Gandhi Nagai siiim Kind 
shed a fevv nei-ess.iry kilos 
in the protest), fi icnds 
and relatives ici’ul.irly 
visited hei to oftei moial 
support But coriously 
enutigli then wolds of 
soliK<' only added to her 
self imposed lotture l-'.vi*n 
liubhv Javed followed the 
same iieiul. Some would 
sa\. ■'See you later I have 
got to gii home, Will he 
late ftir dinner otherwise.” 
Others, after wishing her 
good hit k. w'ould end with 
words like, "Shall we get 
some Chttiese food for 

Sfialianti: fiHid. 


vou? VVe were just going 
for a quick bite ” Tough as 
the actress found to 
abstain from food, she 
found it tougher to resist 
tfie tempting words of her 
well-wishers 


I t’s starting off to be a 
jet set romance between 
the reigning Miss India 
Pooiidm Gidwani and the 
itp-and-coining superstar 
Mobnish Bebl. Only a few 
week.s back when the 
light-eyed beauty queen 
caught a flight to the USA, 
one found the tall,dark 
and handsome hero 
scrambling ar ross the 
t,irmac, some 24 hours 
later. Wonder why he 
could not get on the .same 
plane as his 
hellamoure ? 
Perhaps, Mohtnsh 
does nnt feel 
courageous 
enough to 
confi'ont either 
* jP mother Nutan 
I or Poona Fh',s 
; parents. For, the 
^ time being it is 
; ebupkechupke 










Mohnish Bcbl: a dandestine affair 


^ baron 
Qprabhi 




%9 PrabhakarPadamsee 
seems to be landing it big. 
After grabbing two 
lucrative movie contracts, 
she ought to be flying high 
these days. Knowing 
Sharon, everyone 
expected her to have a 
rollicking rime in her own 
extravagant way. Singing, 
dancing, throwing parties 
and showing up in 
expensive, outlandish 
clothes—that would have 
been more her style. 
Instead, the dulcet-voiced 
beauty appeared at her 
maburats dressed in 
borrowed robes. There 
was a shocked silence 
among the onlookers. Is 
something seriously wrong 
with Sharon, or was it 
mere superstition on her 
part? 


A mitabh Bachchan is 
once again to the 
rescue. That the superstar 
MP is a man with a big 
heart is well known in 
1 tinsel town. He just 
^ cannot forget his old 
friends—true allies 
H who had helped him 
V during tho.se distant 
W days of grim struggle. 

' When the future 
looked bleak for Anwar 
Ali'(Mehmood's brother 
and Amitabh's former 
room-mate)lthe superstar 
promptly signed up a 
film with him. And 
putting forward his 
best efforts, he 
succeeded in making 
Khvddar an all-time hit. 


Now, it is the turn of Tinnu 
Anand to go gaga over the 
bemisal gestures of ‘ 
Amitabh. In spite of his 
busy schedule as a 
politician the superstar is 
giving nrst priority to 
finishing Tinnu’s 
incomplete and ambitious 
pro.iect Shahenshah. 

O nce the Salim-Javed 
duo was inseparable 
but today it is the rivalry 
between the two that is 
attracting attention. 
Whether together or 
apart, the two seem to 
have a knack for creating 
ripples. After the super-hit 
script-writing team broke 
up, Javed forged ahead 
and grabbed the limelight. 
After lagging behind for 
some time, Salim is once 
again back in the game. 
Producers have started 
making a beeline for him 
and he is trying hi.s best to 
succeed “because it is not 
easy to get a second 
chance here. I have to 
make up for the time lost 
and besides there is a 
family to look after”. With 
two fiery dialogue writers 
in the fray we can expect 
some exciting fare in the 
near future. 

Q uote of the week: “We , 

too had a lot of hot, hot 
.scenes in our time but it 
was nothing compared to 
what these new girls are 
doing today. Shame has 
lost its meaning, what was 
done secretly is now being 
done in the open ”—Arupit. 
Irani. 




VARIETY/Chitralogam 


C omedienne Manorama 
recently had everyone 
in splits on the sets. She 
was to say a couple of lines 
in Telugu. She mugged 
j! them up and recited the 
f I dialogue. After a couple of 
O (takes when she had to re- 
'fY ■ vert to Tamil, she was 
speechless for one brief 
moment. She had forgot¬ 
ten her Tamil. Seeing the 
dumbstruck Manorama, 

■’ everyone burst into 
«. laughter. 


W ho says that marriage 
ruins a career? A 
radiant Sulakshana vehe¬ 
mently denies this com¬ 
mon notion. Being mar¬ 
ried, according her, has 
only bettered her chances. 
Due to the good offices of 
Bhagyaraj and Balachan- 
der, Sulakshana was suc¬ 
cessful in stabilising her 
career. Says she trium¬ 
phantly, “See, it’s not al¬ 
ways that marriage des¬ 
troys a blossoming 
career.” 


T here are rumours afloat 
that Bhagyaraj and 
Radhika are meeting a bit 
too often. Both, of course, 
categorically deny any in¬ 
volvement but Bhagyaraj’s 
wife Poornima is nor 
amiis«‘d. She is mad about 
his lidvnig a good time 
while she is pregnant for 
the .second time—and they 
have been married for 
only about two years. 


B uck up all you dance- 
lovers and set your feel 
! tapping! A real treat 
awaits you when Raghur- 
ami Reddy’.s Aimnda Tan- 
davam is released. The 
film has no less than 36 
dances. In fact, such a lor 
ol time ha.s been devoted 
to the dam e .sequences 
that only about halt-an- 
hour could be given to dia¬ 
logues. 




V.) 


Uani Mary will stoop to 
V anything to boost her 
sagging career. This ac¬ 
tress who was ever so reli¬ 
gious attending Sunday 
church service regularly 
when she was down and 
out will not hesitate to do 
bare-all scenes for the 
sake of bagging roles. For 
every willing actress, 
there are ten waiting pro¬ 
ducers. She may get more 
roles now but she cenainly 
is not going to get any 
respect. Unni Mary, or 
Deepa as she is called in 
the Tamil film industry, 
has agreed to do kissing 
scenes. Her bold efforts 
are bound to go waste be¬ 
cause the censors are 
going to use the scissors. 

W ith Oru Manithan Oru 
Manaivi, Sumitra has 
made quite a comeback. 
The film is doing well and 
she is poised to 
come out of an eclipse. 
She is so recharged after 
the success of this film 
that she is already plan¬ 
ning to do several new 
films. 

T here seems to be a Pad- 
mini revival these days, 
The lady who broke ever 
so many hearts during her 
heyday is back in action, 
though appropriately in 
maternal rolos. But she 
still has her fans behind 
her. One can detect a 
sparkle in the eyes of the 
elders, particularly the 
men, most of whom are 
now leading sedate, re¬ 
tired lives. No one is more 
excited than Padmini her¬ 
self who is seen on the sets 
brimming with life. 


W hat on eartli has hap¬ 
pened to Silk Sniitha? 
The dark, sultry siren has 
become—of all things— 
very, very motherly. No 
longer does she go about 
giving those s^uctive, 
sidelong glances. 
These days she goes 
about hugging and 
kissing children, 
and cuddling and 
cooing them. She 
is probably trying 
to make a 

statementiin which 
case hei bearded 
boyfriend had 
better take note. 





T o showbiz personalises, 
news of the marriage 
had come like a bolt from 
the blue. The suddenness 
of theuniunof film-turned- 
TV Star Zarina Wahab and 
videostar Nirtnul Paiicholi 
bad shocked mo.st friends 
and relatives. What had 
made the news startling 
was the une.spectedness of 
the event, especially since 
the lady is ten years older 
than her beau. After get¬ 
ting over the shock, many 
people gravely shook their 
heads and prophesied dis- 
astei. And now, after the 
initial romance has worn 
off, their prophecy seems 
to be coming true—the 
marriage is on the rocks. 
The couple’s only consola¬ 
tion now is that they both 
have successful careers to 
fall back on if the mar¬ 
riage breaks up. While 
Nirmal Pancholi, better 
known on the screen as 
Aditya, is busy acting in 
six Hiba video films, Zari¬ 
na Wahab is acting in two 


The Small 1 
Screen 


TV serials—/?aag Darbari 
and Yes Sir. 

A run Covil seems to have 
developed a right royal 
touch. After playing King 
Vikramaditya with great 
elan in the serial Vikram 
AurBetaai, he has secured 
another ’royal’ role—that 
of Lord Rama in the telly 
serial Ramayam, directed 
by Ramanand Sagar Gov 
il’s luck in securing co¬ 
veted roles could have 
something to do with the 
easy rapport he enjoys 
with his directors. Inciden¬ 
tally, Prem Sagar, director 
of Vikram Aur Betaal, hgs 
no option but to keep Gov- 
il in good humour. The 


NIrmai Pancholi With co>ttar Kavlta Thakur in the fUm SastI Dulhaa 
Meheuga Piiiha and (inset) Zarina Wahab 








director’s differences wirh 
Sajjan, who played Betaal, 
caused the veteran actor 
to walk out on him some¬ 
time ago. If anything un¬ 
pleasant now happens be¬ 
tween Govil and Sagar, the 
director will be in a real 
fix. 

T he veteran character- 
actor Sajjan is conspi¬ 
cuously absent from the 
Sunday evening serial, 
Vikram Avr Betaal, to the 
chagrin of children, who 
miss Sajjan’s appearance 
as the uncanny Betaal. 
The crucial sa waf at the 
end of the serial is posed 
by a ghost voice—Ameen 
Sayani in the background. 
Sources discreetly reveal 
that artiste Sajjan walked 
out after a serious clash 
with the makers of the 
telly serial. 

B .R. Chopra’s “mytholo¬ 
gical magnum opus”, 
the serial Mahabharata. 
stars Raj Babbar in the 
role of Bharatmuni. But 
Babbar’s debut on the 
small screen does nor 
seem to have impressed 
his second wife, Smita 
Patil, very much. She can¬ 
didly confesses that she is 
“more fascinated by good 
films on the big screen, 
which have their own 
magic”, than soap 
* operas. But Ms Patil 
^ does concede that “the 
term idiot box is 
.•A^|||L derogatory, the 
television is an 
inteUi|eitt box misused 
by idiots” 


T he small screen gives 
another chance to many 
“has been” stars of Hindi 
films. Navin Nischol made 
a comeback as the work' 
aholic doctor of Rishte Na- 
ate. And suddenly Kiran 
Kumar’s luck also seems to 
have changed for the bet¬ 
ter. The small-time Hindi' 
filmstar was recently “re¬ 
discovered" by director 
Avinash Khare and he has 
acted in several episodes 


Kiran Kumar: rediscovered 



of Khare s serial, Pankboa 
Se PanjoB Tak. Now Kinin 
Kumar is not only being . 
approached by other serial 
makers, but has also been 
signed on for three Hindi 
films. Though nor well- 
known in the Hindi film 
duniva, Kiran Kumar is 
the ‘AmibbhBachciwn’ of 
Gujarati filnts. 
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1. Dally hu large vase In watch-face (7) 

5. Reetrlded with wrfter'e occupational hazard? (7) 
9. Old boy In decay Is an automaton. (5) 


10 So lmportant>-fQr such little time? (9) 

11 'Assembly apparuntly the norm (lOj 
12. Yield to gem, we hear (4) 

14 Harden number returning to writer Puzo (or puppets. (11) 
18 Man, what a speolMl (4,7) 

21 A contains Is not dosed. (4) 

22 Such respect is not necesssrily for egotists (4-8) 

25 PIve rely on us, strangely, In Kared fashion (8) 

26. This tree Is evidently no junior. (5) 

27. Steps unwelcome In stockings (7) 

SS. Oriental metal consumed by regret for a following. (7) 


1 Instruct In straightforward fashion? (6) 

2. Belonaing to a dty, Easterner Is so suave (6) 

3 Flask In snare is me lowasti (10) 

4 Boundary which Is die extrema of endurance? (5) 

5. Mom-or code? That's contused, officer. (0) 

6. Expert about North has skin problem. (4) 

7. Assignmente that jut out? (8) 

8. Scatter undenworta bag, we hear (8) 

13 Each little sister on camp Is tenacious (10) 

15. Subdues—or irons again? (9) 

16. Her plan's in a mess tor a neoe of shell. (6) 

17.1 am matched, or spoiled. (8) 

19. Such a collision doesn't decapitate, evidently/ (4-2) 

20. C«ne out In—ahemi Er—get It? (6) 

23. Fry old Engllah Initially in meatre lobby (5) 

24. Fish to wear out walking? (4) 

(Solution next week) 

by RMb HswBif 
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ARIES (IS April—K May) Try 
KpltlJS not !n ;ipr.!icl icu much lime 
Jk "m]® A’.IIi vour sweetheart, this is 
ricit 3 i^ood week for ro- 
mnrini-' It you ha/e been 
inattentive tew irds ynnr work, this week 
you ate .idvii.^n 'o change your altitude, 
bn tti" oiri-,'t,<,',>nal front, try to avert 
problem? !>', keeping yout authorities m 
good tv.'no'u ‘.V.aich your health and diet 
avo'd tpit.v food. 

Good ilatBS. f-jh, 27 and ?8, 
lurky numbers; I. 3 and 6 
Fayoutable direction; South 


WDfc. LCO (15 August—14 Sepism- 

bw) Good luck awaits you on 
(M financial front. Rely on 
*1 your intuition and you will 
IIBuiMtMy reap the benefits of your past 
investments. A friendship with a member of 
the opposite sex is likely to keep you busy 
over the weekend, For those in service, 
keep youi temper under control. Women 
are likely to, acquire new clothes and 
ornaments, A journey is in the offing 
Good dates: 23. 23 and 26. 

Lucky numbers; 4. 6 and 6. 

Favourable direction; North-east. 


B SAGIHARIUS (IS Oesember— 
14 January) A successlut 
week lies ahead of you. 
Attend to important matters 
at hand. This time is favour¬ 
able for pushing new ideas and embarking 
on ventures You are I'kely to gam through 
newfrieivtehips Job opportunities are com¬ 
ing up for young people. Keep an eye on 
your health and that of your family The 
domestic front may not be peaceful. 

Good dales; 24. 25 and 26 
Lucky numbers; 2. 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: South-east 


TAURUS (IS May—14 June) A 

happy week for those roman- 
tical'y inclined Those in ser- 
VIC!', may gel a promotion. 
Odeis anrJ women folk will 
ijontiihiite to youi share o* happiness. Do 
noi hor.Ja'p in go on a lourney tor th's 
mujtii p.i-ovp helplul Business affairs need 
lotiKing afiei Lnt'eis will tiling in good 
news Do not neglori Ihe health of your 
Idinily memlx'is. 

Good dales: !3. 24 and 25 
tucky numbers: 5. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction; Last. 


VIRGO (15 Septembor—14 
October) This, unfortunately, 
jEv ® wek lor 

you. On the professional 

front, your efforts will not 

bear expected results. Eschew question¬ 
able romance. Lawsuits and debts will 
cause you a great deal ot anxiety. You are 
not likely to find an easy solution to your 
problems. Health of a family member 

needs looking after 
Good dales; 24, 26 and 28 
Lucky numbers; 3. 6 and 9. 

Favourable direction: South. 


CAPRICORN (15 Janoaryi-IA 

L f®bruarv) This week you are 

r j likely lo encounter serious 

^ compelition on your proles- 

J sional front However, a sec¬ 
ret associatkin will ptove uselul Matters 
related to Ihe heart wli make steady 
progress, provided you .an not too impul¬ 
sive in speech and action Check both your 
tempei and extravagance Letters should 
be Peated with imoortance. 

Good dales; 22, 23 and 27. 

Lucky numbers; i. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction; Nuith-east 


I GEMINI (1$ June-14 July) 

j This is a week of mixed 

! W J Mi fortunes There could be un- 
1 r^—JPn hnancial gains But 

l^4S»oJ greatei lusse.s may occur 
through speculation and investments ih 
piopeity This is not ,i good time lor 
romance Businessmen are advised to pay 
close attention to details of contracts they 
enter into Do not hesitate to ask for 
favours from influential people. 

Good dates: 24, 20 and 27. 

Lucky numbers: 2 4 and 6. 

Favourable direction: North. 


LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) You will have to 
face plenty of opposition this 
week, particularly from a 
member of the opposite sex. 
An unexpected upheaval on your domestic 
front will leave you oarticuiarly unhappy 
You are advised to exercise fact in dealing 
with your seniors and colleagues. Howev¬ 
er, matters related to the heart will make 
good progress. 

Good dates; 23. 25 and 27. 

Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 


AQUARIUS (IS February—14 
March) Love affairs may 
cause some anxiety All 
documenis should be check- 
ed and lechecked this week. 
An unexpeciod event beyond your control 
may play havoc with your plans. But friends 
and relatives are bound to come to your 
rescue. Try to be diplomatic Do not be 
extiavagant. Health of a family member 
may cause anxiety 
6000 dates; 23, 24 and 28 
Lucky numbers; 7. 8 and 9. 

Favourable direction: East. 


||I7^ CANCER (15 July-14 August) 

This I? a gviod week for ro- 
mante. i-ourtship and mar- 
riage, no go ahead and make 
plans for 'the future You are 
likely to find your lifc|pariner by the end ot 
tlio week You will be'troubled hy problems 
on the professional fionl. Avoid disputes 
w ih those in authority. Creative aitists and 
A'Iters will gain recognition Youi hualth 
m ght cause minor problems 
Good datas: 22, 24 and 25, 

Lucky numbers; 3. 5 and 7. 

Favourable direction; West. 


^ SCORPIO (IS November—14 
December) A fair degree of 
good fortune and happiness 
IS in store tor you. A new 
friendship or romance is sig¬ 
nified. Those engaged in business are. 
advised to exercise caution. Avoid spe 
culation and extravagance. Excessive 
optimism may prove detrimental to you. Let 
intuition be your guide. Do not lend or 
borrow this week 
Good datos: 26. 27 and 28. 

Lucky numbsrs; 6. 7 and 8. 

Favottrablo diractton: East. 


PISCES (15 Mattb-14 April) 

This week is particularly 
favourable tor marriage 
negotiations and love affairs. 
You will enioy the company 
of your relatives who will add to your 
happiness. You are advised no( 
to fake any drastic decisions. Friends you 
have been close to might betray you. 
Problems may crop up on the professional 
front. 

Good dates: 22, 26 and 27. 

Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 3. 

Favuurebie direction: Bouttur 


Star Partndri; Libre—Artec 

The Libra man has a zest for life which makes him very attractive to the opposite sex. Conscious of his personal magnetism, he is 
forever in love or playing at it, with one girl this week and another the week after. His declarations of love should never l» taken 
seriously until a decent period of time has elapsed. He likes peace and harmony while the Aries woinan Is greatly stimulated by 
argument. This could disgust the Libra man who may decide to walk away from such discord. He has a'strong sense of justice wWoh 
leads him into battle on behalf of the underdog. This, the Arles woman will disdain as a Waste of time. 
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NEW DELHI; A resident of L.ijpat 
Nagar III, P. D. Mathur. discovered to 
his horror that his LP(J cylinder con¬ 
tained water instead ol gas. Mr Mathiu 
became suspicious when no gas came 
, out from the cylinder three days aftei 
1 its installation. He went to the Indane 
gas agency in Lajpal Nagar, 1.. K. 
Enterprises, and reported that there 
was no gas though the cylinder was 
still heavy. He said he suspected there 
was only water in the cylinder. The 
female attendant curtiy told him that 
all cylinders had water, meaning Ji 
quid gas. However, when a man from 
the agency checked the cylinder, he 
confirmed that it was full of water. 
According to Mr Mathur. he was prom¬ 
ised that the cylinder would be re¬ 
placed —Indian Express (J.N. Taluk- 
dar, Ujjain) 

MADURAI: What is it to go by the 
books? The Pandiyan Roadways 
Corporation has decided to stop plying 
its buses on route number 44-D to 
accommodate a rule whiclt prohibits 
city buses from plying beyond .10 km. 
In this case, ihe buses on route 44-D 
which plied between Periyar bus-stand 
and Vellalapatti, a village near Melur, 
met with their fate. However, as the 
village lay just 0.5 km or slightly more 
^beyond the stipulated 30-kin limit, the 
'Aus service had to be terminated and 
now, the people of Vellalapatti are 
without any bus facility 
Some suggested that the highways 
department cut corners and show the 
village itself to be at a 30 km distance 
fnrtn the central bus stand —Indian 
Express(K. Gopalakrishnan, Madurai) 


IMNIMT 


BOMBAY: Telephone officials, who 
complain about subscribers not paying 

— -j.-- s enough for the benefits that they 

I getj spent Rs 11,089 On a drinks- 

-I and-dinner press conference at the Taj 

n Mahal Hotel recently. Till now, Bom- 

-I bay Telephones had always held its 

\ i / R press conferences at its head office at 

— -^ Telephone Bhavan. But with its con- 

version into a corporation, officials 

— V _- decided on a five-star treat. At the 

11 press conference, Mahanagar Tele- 
'W\'a j- phone Nigam officials said it was not 
possible to link payment to the service 
prrwided and give subscribers a rebate 
on the rental for each day a telephone 
< j is dead because the corporation's fi- 

\ I nances were in a precarious state. But 

I iV Bf WlH I h spent Rs 11,089 on a buffet dinner 
\ persons at Rs 100 per head, plus 

! t>a!os lax of 15 per cent, R.s 820 on hard 
liquor, Rs 870 on various juices, Rs 246 
' on soil drinks and Rs 176 on 44 bottles 
I of aerated water—TlieTitncsofIndia 
(Stanley Carvalho, Bangalore) 

11= h,d 

PCs cylinder con- ^ uniform, Rut tor 

,f ga.s; Mr Mathur »-was a question ot honour. 

u ;« showed coinineiidable devo* 

nen no eas came ^ j . o* i . .u 

■ three davs afioi 

wheel of a deluxe bus bound for Press 

a" N mar 7 K d'c lag 

lort^d that there ‘he tnp there was only one 

the cvltnder was 

E- susnected then- ‘^^tld. At the M.atviya Nagar turning a 
he cvHnder' The in. He started misbehaving 

tiy told him tluu the lady. As her protests went 

ifor ma-ininii li Unheeded she hit the miscreant vvilh 
fhen Tm-m from her handbag and shouted to the driver 
thtx rviinrlfi- lii» hd'ad toi* ihe police station. Sensing 
as full of waier trouble, the eve-teaser caught (he 
nir, he was prom-' s^ering wheel and grappled with the 
er would be re- ‘’‘'ye''- hus swerved olf the road 
(IV 'I' l c stuck in a ditch when the 

•ess (j.v. taluk miscreant jumped off and tried to 

escape. Man Singh ran after him and 
overpowered him with the help of 
it to go by the some pa.ssers-by. He then took the 

liyan Roadways eve-teaser to the police station and 

led to stop plying lodged a comjdaint— Hindustan Times 

number 44-D to Ll* R* Laroiva, Ghaziabad) 

which prohibits 

g beyond .10 km. MANGALORE. Though he was not a 

Bs on route 44 D Brahmin, Chief Justice P.N. Bhagwati 

Periyar bus-stand gave benediction to no less 

llage near Melur, a person than Sri Veerendra Heggade 

However, as the of Dharniasthala. He gave his benedic- 

i or slightly more tion while inaugurating the newly- 

I 30-kin limit, the built Annapurna. He said that he had 

; terminated and no birthright to give benediction, as he 

Vellalapatti are was not a Brahmin. But, he added, that 

bus facility he got the right by his irarma, that is, 

It the highways working as a judge for many years. As 

irs and show the a result, he said, it Was his karmasid- 

a 30 km distance dha right to give benediction — 

is stand— Indian Deccan Herald (M.R. Jaya Prakash, 

ishnan, Madurai) Bangalore) ! 


P<«0 JU W 


Without Comment 


Take it from me, |||Ku||||||||^'" j 

Mukhei'jee) is no 
factor. If you say 
dissidence, well,, 1HR 

there are some* 
dissidents in the I 
party. That is so 1 "fi'a 

mainly because the PCC(I) lead¬ 
ership has failed to unite all Con¬ 
gressmen—A.B.A. Ghani Khan 
Choudhury, union minister, in an 
interview to The Telepraph 

We Hindus are 
superior, and if 
Muslims want to 
remain back¬ 
ward, why should 
we bother—K.C 
Pant, minister foi j 
steel and mines, | 
on the Muslim Divorce Bill tn 
Mainstream 

I confess, in the view of my sack¬ 
ing, I should have been ambi 
guous in Tripoli—B.R Bhagat. 

I former foreign minister, asserting 
I that he was dropped from the 
i cabinet because of his strong anti- 
' US stand on the Libyan issue in 
i Current 

I 

j You will find that ‘ 

! I have done no- 
i thing wrong. 1 
I challenge you. I 
i have done no- 
i thing to make 
! money. All 1 have 
' done is put India I 
' on the map—Swami Dhirendra 
I Brahmachari to Pritish Nandy in 
j The Illustrated Weekly j 

' I 

i What does it matter if h piece of 
• land in which a certain ii'oguage 
, is a dominant one i.s in one state 
j or the other —Justice Venkatar- 
i amiah, after submitting .bis report 
on the Punjab—-Haryar,,.! bound 
ary dispute 

I brought all of 
them into politic- 
s....Even this cAor 
; Bhajan Lai en¬ 
tered poIitic.s be¬ 
cause of me....S«, 
these 

V sfflBr ; problems are of 
my own creation... Bansi Lai, Bal- 
ram Jakhar, everybody is 
opposed to me—Devi Lai in The 
Sunday Observer 



TNs country a currently regarded as the 
foremost chcssfisying nation in western 
Europe, thanks to the abkitiss of our leading 
players, among them Miles Nunn and Short 
Unfortunately, such a the state of chess 
organteatlon In tha country these players. In 
common with most of the other Britah 
grandmasters all play primarily for German 
clubs 

The reason a simple dubs in the German 
national Bundesllp are commercially 
sponsored and our clubs are not Given that 
most of the Britah grandmasters are 
professional players, the motion a 
Hievitsbie Of course the Bundt^ chibs 
attract taadlr^ players from countries other 
than the UK Both Spassky and Hort for 
example have been paying for German 
chibs for a number of years and the number 
of chess^ylng Gdstarberter a growing. 

I give below the following pme from a 
recent encounter between two of the giants 
ofthe German league Need I say that neither 
is German 


VARIETY 


Chess 



HbN 


0lacli} 


Chandler 

(While) 

tomova 


White M Chandter (Hamburg) Black Z Ribii 
(Bayern) Sicilian Defence 
1 Nta IMIM 2 HHWS aM>3 

3 MH PxP 4 NxP liM(B3 

B N-OBS 6 B-KS M13 

7 IH)2 P-QN4 8 P-B3 

A popular set-up of late TlVhlte’s idea of a 
kiripide pawn storm a easy te comprehend 

8 »4I2 9 d-tM) QN-Q2 

10 P-IOM IMI3 11 B-Q3 N-M 

12 Mil M(N4 

Positionally good, but ha development s 


dangerously In arrears for such hixuiy. 

13 M«4 hP 14 P-N9 PsP 

IS BxP B-K2 18 81 # fU 

17 QxN MW 

Again an attracttve move, but played without 
e sense of danger 


18 NxXPN BPsN 18 P-KSi 

UnveHing an entry for the white queen with 
Q-N6+ 

19 PxN 20 PxN Q-m 

0fcourse20 KBxP21hopeless 
21 OxBPI 8-081 22 (HI2 

23 0-N8«^ M)2 24 Px 8 0-NM 

28 P-KSHHKRxQ 28 04I7«K-BS 
27 8-03 

The final straw Black has no defence to the 
third rank checks 

27 8-81 28 8-834 MM 

29 0-074 8-83 30 IMW4 MM 

31 8 x 8 OxKIP 32 8-814 8 asl 8 ns. 

MICHAEL STEAN 

rav m ngtmm wn Vw ObMWr) 


Bridge 


Tha may not seem a wildly exciting deal, but 
the best play s instructive 


♦48832 

4P1093 

♦ KJ 

♦ 883 


Deater South N $ vulnerable 

♦J 

4PK074 

♦ 962 

♦ QJ10S2 

W E 
S 


♦ 10764 
♦A 8 S 

♦ A83 
♦494 


♦ J62 
♦010764 

♦ 87 


Most players think that an opening bid Is 
demanded on three aces, so the bidding 
went 


South 

West 

North 

East 

!♦ 

!♦ 

3+(l| 

No 

No 

dble(2) 

No 

34 

No 

No 

4^ 

all pass 


(1) At least as good as the eternal negative 
double 

(2) Competitive asking ^ner to |oin the 
fray 


West led ace of spades follwed by a low 
truim> The declarer won in dummy, cashed 
three hearts and set about ruffing spades 
but this produced only nine tncks The best 
play is to duck a dianiond at trick three 
that East wms and plays a second club You 
win and play three rounds of hearts arriving 
at this position 


♦- 

♦ 7 

♦ 96 

♦ 0J8 

♦ 8892 

4P- 

♦ 8 

♦ 8 

♦ 1076 

4P- 

♦ 48 

♦ 9 

Now you throw a diamond on the fourth 
heart and lose only one more trick. Ptaiylng In 
this fashion, as opposed to the other, you 
make good use of the thirteenth heart 

TERENCE REESE 

ray mtntmtn l aWi mt OWarwr) 


♦ Q9 

♦ - 

♦ 10754 

♦ - 


QUESTIONS 

1 Besides being mountain peaks what 
do Trishui, Kamet Annapurna, 
Lhotse and Dhaulagiri have in 
common? 

2 Which part of the human body is 
called the columella naai? 

3 Who invented the bl-focal lens? 

4 The Vltava river flows through which 
city? 

5 Where In India do the Ongee live? 

6 What Is a Quakers bargain? 

7 Who first said that equal volumes of 
gases contain equal numbers of 
molecules when at the earns tempe^ 
ature and prseaure? 


Quiz 

8 Who has scored the maximum num¬ 
ber of goals in World Cup soccer 
matchea'7 

9 What during the Second World War 
was called the land of no future by 
British bomber pilots? 

10 Who played the role of Mahatma 
Qandhi In the TV film Mountb»tl$in 
ttm Leaf Viceroy? 

11 Go Toll It to the Mounoun, Qmvannl a 
Room Anothar Country and Just 
Above My Haadata novels written by' 
which author? 

12 In nudefr terminology, what It MAD? 

13 In underworld alang who Is a fence? 
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(19 be continued) 




























































Xhe Venkataramiah Com- 
I mission .submitted its re¬ 
port to the Centre on 10 
June, but it was not until 
I 12 June that its findings 
were made publie This led 
to speeulatioii about which 
Hindi-speaking areas 
would go to Haryana in 
lieu of Chandigarh. One 
i evening, when iournalists 
I had assembled at the 
i’less Information Bureau 
to procure the details of 
the vepori. a senior jour¬ 
nalist remarked. “I know 
the finding of the commis¬ 
sion hut I cannot publish 
it." On being pressed by 
his curious colleagues, he 
remarked, “Punjab will 
get Chandigarh and in lieu 
of this Haiyana will get 
Chaiidhary Devi Lai.” 


Sidetracked? 



Anin Nehru 

A run Nehru, believed to 
be India’s second most 
powerful man, is upset by 
the treatment meted out 
to him by India’s most 
powerful man: Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. Nehru, the internal 
security minister, is 
aggrieved because the 
Prime Minister did not 
visit him when he was 
undergoing treatment re¬ 
cently in Srinagar’s Sher- 
e Kashmir Hospital for 
more than two weeks fol¬ 
lowing a heart attack. 

Bhiried a staunch 
supporter of Nehru, “This 
is ridiculous. When Rajivjj 
can cancel his America 
visit to see Amitabh Bach- 
chan (following the Coolie 
accident), why did he not 
go to see Arunjf?” 


Bhgjan Lai 


Heart-rending News 


T he moment Bhajan Lai 
was asked to go to West 
Bengal as Governor he 
complained of severe pain 
in his chest and had to be 
hospitalised in Ram Man- 
ohar Lohia Hospital, 
according to some Con- 
gressdi MLAs from 
Haryana. In a meeting 
with his supporters in 
Haryana Bhavan on 8 
June, Bhajan Lai declared 
that the high command 
wanted him to take up the 


A New 
Successor? 

W ill Charan Singh’s son, 
Ajit Singh, step into 
the shoes of his father? His 
entry has already irked 
senior Lck Dal leaders like 
H.N. Bahuguna and Devi 
Lai. Thisydespite younger 
leaders like Ram Vilas 
Paswan ^lively cam¬ 
paigning fOT him. 

Singh, a software sup¬ 
port .systems expert who 
woikea in the US for the 
Multinational computer 
company, IBM, and was 
then a computer consul¬ 
tant to DCM, however, 
rules out any .such dynas¬ 
tic succession. “My father 
has been opposed to such 
things,” he remarks. A pa- 


gubernatorial assignment. 
This was a proposition 
which was unpalatable to 
his supporters who deman¬ 
ded that he should settle 
for nothing less than a 
cabinet post. On the morn¬ 
ing of 9 June, Makhan Lai 
Fotedar rang up Haryana 
Bhavan and asked Bhajan 
Lai to prepare himself for 
the post. He was shocked 
to hear the news and an 
hour later he had to be 
rushed to hospital. 


rallel can be drawn be¬ 
tween him and the PM. 
Both Rajiv Gandhi and 
Ajit Singh were inducted 
to their parties as general 
secretaries. However, 
there is a difference; un¬ 
like Mr Gandhi, who won 
on a Lok Sabha ticket, Mr 
Singh might be inducted 
to the Rajya Sabha. 

AJH Singh 



No Room for 
Moopanar 


T he Kamlapati Tripathi 
episode does not seem 
to have posed as much 
headache to the Conves- 
s(I) leaders compared to 
another problem; that of 
accommodating all office¬ 
bearers at its headquar¬ 
ters at 24 Akbar Road. 
There are not enough 
rooms even for the general 
secretaries to sit. Take the 
seniormost general secret¬ 
ary, G.K. Moopanar, for 
instance. He used to 
occupy the working presi¬ 
dent’s office but since no 
action was taken against 
Mr Tripathi, he had to 
move out. (Ironically, the 
house was allotted in his 
name but it was taken over 
by the Congress-I as it 
does not have its own 
office building in the 


r 


(i|aJiiM Hcptullah ;Xv 

capital.) Even the-^l^rty’s 
spokesperson, Najpl^Hep- 
tullah, does not'^iliave a 
room to herself;<^e could 
get a small ctlM'iA only 
after a wood^ii-partition 
was built in j^e pf the 
rooms. Whea’ fRajiv Gan¬ 
dhi visited this party office 
recently, n^iUhy general 
secretaires Complained to 
him about the space prob¬ 
lem. Accordingly, the high 
command decided that the 
offices on 25 Akbar Road^ 
where many importantj, 
branches of the IB are lo¬ 
cated, be used- The IB in 
turn has been asked to go 
elsewhere. It is believ^ 
that Mr Moopanar had 
mooted the idpa. 
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A new phase in the palace war 
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Give them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence! 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
givee your family clean, fresh breath, strong healthy teeth. 

That’s the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 

This IS how Colgate s trusted formula 
works for you every time you brush 


m 


Bacteria grow in food particles 
trapped between teeth causing 
bad breath and tooth decay 

Colgate s unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove 
odour causing food particles 
and decay causing bacteria 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives you clean fresh breath 
and strong healthy teeth 


Make sure your family brushes with 
Colgate after every meal 
Stop bad breath fight tooth decay 
Give them the Colgate Ring of Confidence 
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Shubhabrata Bhattacharya 
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O n the evening of 20 June, 1986, the Rajiv Gandhi 
team fully exposed its policy of ad hocism. Faced 
with the stiff attitude of the Akali leaders, the 
Union government approached a retired Supreme 
Court judge and asked him to sift through the volumi¬ 
nous reports on the Punjab-Haryana boundary question 
in less than 24 hours time and submit a report Thus the 
“government that works faster” sought to wriggle out of 
the Chandigarh impasse. That the government should 
have asked Justice D.A. Desai to submit a report at 
ultra-supersonic speed is astonishing in itself; what is 
more surpnsingiisthat Justice Desai (whose name had 
been suggested for the job by no less a person than the 
Chief Justice of India, Justice P.N. Bhagwati), should 
have accepted the assignment. Justice Desai had a 
distinguished record in the bench of the highest court of 
the land and is presently the chairman of the Law 
Commission. Was the period from 7 pm on 20 June to the 
forenoon of 21 June sufficient for Justice Desai to apply 
his judicial mind and give a verdict which would have 
reflected judicial temper? An essential aspect of judicial 
temper is the judge getting time for quiet reflection. 
That is the reason why judges do not decide cases 



Governor 8.S. Ray: deikate task 



overnight. The large backlog of pending litigation can be 
wiped out in little time if the spirit of the Rajiv Gandhi 
administration, as exemplified by the appointment of 
Justice Desai on 20 June, is made the order of the day. 
The adamant attitude of the Akali government, how¬ 
soever despicable it may be, has saved the country from 
the ignominy of a judicial verdict which would have 
amounted to an unusual interpretation of judicial 
temper. 

Chandigarh had been built as the capital of Punjab 
after the partition deprived this prosperous state of its 
traditional headquarters, Lahore. The majority of the 
erstwhile villages in whose place the city of Le Corbusier 
stands today were Punjabi-speaking. For the past 20 
years the city has remained an Union Territory because 
of the boundary dispute between Haryana and Punjab. 
L In fact, next year the Chandigarh’s voters' will 
If include many young men and women who have been 
■i born in the Union Territory of Chandigarh. (If an 
opinion poll is held among the inhabitants of this 
picturesque city, a majority may opt for the retention of 
status quo ante.) How long will Chandigarh remain out 
of Punjab? This is a moot question, despite a fresh 


deadline of 15 July having been announced. As the 
situation stands the future of the city has been linked to 
the political fortunes of the Congre$s(I) in Haryana. The 
elections in the state are due next May, but the dates can 
well be advanced. The Eradi Commission, which is going 
into the questionof sharing of waters, may submit its 
report later this year. The water-sharing question having 
been settled, elections may be announced in Haryana 
and the transfer of Chandigarh is bound to be a major 
issue during the polls. The signing of the much- 
trumpeted and unusual accord by Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi last July has not brought .stability to the 
Haryana-Punjab region, whatever else the achievements 
of the accord may have been. 

I s Chandigarh the major problem which must confront 
the policy-planners on Punjab? The resuigence of 
terrorism (for which the accord and its aftermath is 
squarely to blame) has stunned the nation. The exodus 
of Hindu families from Punjab; the barter of property 
between big landlords in Punjab with their counterparts 
in Haryana; and the selective killings by the Punjab 
terrorists are being reported in the Punjab press almost 
every day. More than the transfer of Chandigarh, tlie 
restoration of law and order in the state of Punjab 
should bother the Union government. By all accounts, 
the government of Surjit Singh Barnala (with his num¬ 
ber two man in the cabinet, Balwant Singh, playing an 
important role by proxy) has not been able to maintain 
law and order in this sensitive border state. As long as an 
elected government is in office the Union government 
cannot do anything to make the presenc. of the guar¬ 
dians of iaw and order felt in Punjab. If the .state 
government cannot stop the indiscriminate killings, 
there are enough grounds for central intervention, 
AICC(I) vice-president Arjun Singh can continue his 
secret confabulations with the Akali leaders even if they 
are not in power. For the minorities to feel safe in 
Punjab and threats to national integration to recede, the 
rule of the Arjun Singh-Surjit Singh Barnala clique has 
to end. 


T he Punjab Governor S.S. Ray has been taking more 
than usual interest in the running uf the government. 
While keeping himself aloof from the admini.stration of 
law and order (though the chief minister and the police 
chief, Julio Ribeiro, keep him posted) he has been 
meeting senior government officials and discussing with 
them matters relating to economic administration. Mr 
Ray has a good rapport with Arjun Singh and S.S. 
Barnala, but at the same rime he has been maintaining a 
respectable distance fiom party politics, both of the 
Congressd) and the Akali Dal varieties. Unlike his 
predecessor, Mr Ray is discreetly maintaining the deli¬ 
cate dignity of the office of the Governor. Punjab needs 
specialised handling nuw. Prakash Singh Badal and 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra, the two Akali leaders who were 
ignored while the accord was signed with Sant Longow- 
al, may be the right people to talk to if normalcy has to 
be restored in Punjab. More than the transfer of 
Chandigarh, the increasing menace of terrorism should 
be the concern of the Union government. A deadline 
should be .set to end the killings in Punjab. 
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Once again, 

with Flying CoioursI 


In keeping with our past records, 
our students have excelled themselves 
again! 

The First TEN All India Ranks at the I.I.T. JEE 1986 have been 
bagged by them! And, weTe still digesting the good news! 

Our heartiest congratulations to all our students. May they serve 
as a source of inspiration to all those we will coach in future. 



1st in India 2nd in India 3rd in India 4th in India 3th in India 

SanjeevArora Airniol Mathur ManoJGovil V.Ramesh Amab Mukheijea 


Student 

Institution 

Place 

All India 
Rank 

1. SanjeevArora 

St Paul's School 

Kota 

RRST 

2. Anmol Mathur 

St Xavier School 

Jaipur 

SECOND 

3. Manoj Govil 

Kendriya Vidyalaya, Janakpuri 

New Delhi 

THIRD 

4. V.Ramesh 

St Columba's School 

New Delhi 

FOURTH 

5. Amab Mukheijea 

R.ICM. Residential College 

Narendrapur 

RFTH 

6. Chanchal Kumai 

St Xavier's College 

Ranchi 

SIXTH 

7. Rahul Saipeshkar 

Bishop Cotton Boys School 

Bangalore 

SEVENTH 

8. Vivek Sarin 

Navayug School 

New Delhi 

BQKTH 

9. Q.D.S. Ramkumar 

Little Rower Junior College 

Hyderabad 

NINTH 

lO.AmitBaranwat 

Kendriya Vidyalaya, Mo. 1 

Varanasi 

TENTH 


Kjongfntulatiotts studentst We me proud of yowr superb perfonnance. 


Requests for admission to 1987 course 
must he accompanied by a Xerox copy 
of the Std X (B^d) maiksheet 


P^Agrawal 

Correspondc 


Classes 

COTespondence Division 

202, Prasad Chambers, Bombay 400 004 


Tof» • ranking students almost always come firom Agrawal Classes 
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Coffee House 
Kaalchaar 

• Every metropolitan city and every 

' Csizeable town in India has an India 
Coffee House. They serve the same 
kind of tasteless, tepid coffee in the 
same kind of chipped cups and sauc¬ 
ers; offer the same kind of stale 
cashewnuts, soggy idli-dosa-sambar 
and sandwiches: have the same kind 
of waiters dressed in the same kind 
of grease-stained white uniforms. 
Even the clientele is much the same 
in Madras, Calcutta and Bombay as 
it is in Delhi. In every Coffee House 
the regulars are clerks, students, 
briefless lawyers, small-time journal¬ 
ists, unrecognised artists and frus¬ 
trated politicians. Their conversation 
is also much the same: politics, sex 
and scandal. They start by tearing up 
reputations of people in the news in 
the morning papers and unloosen 
their tqngues on people who made 
headlines in papers of yesteryear.- 
Just as a filling Indian meal need's 
chooran to digest it, tepid coffee and 
mishmash of cashew, idli-dosa- 
sambar need an hour of scandal- 
mongering to neutralise acid pro¬ 
duced in the stomach. 

The latest addition to our Coffee 

\ House group is a middle-aged Benga¬ 
li painter from Calcutta. No one 
addre.sses him by his real name: he is 
a Bangabandhu or simply Dada 
(elder brother). Dada is a dark, thin 
man, almost bald. He carries the 
wei^t of the world on his frail 
shoulders, never smiles nor loses his 
temper. No one knows how good or 
bad a painter he is or how much he 



makes except that he never offers 
anyone a cup of coffee but readily 
accepts one and quietly helps him¬ 
self to cashewnuts ordered by other 
people. Dada does not like anything 
about Delhi and never tires of telling 
us Delhi-lovers why he dislikes it so 
heartily. His main grievance is that 
Delhi has no culture: “No kaal- 
chaar,” he maintains everytime the 
subject comes up. “What is a sitee 
bhidoubt kaalchaar? A bhodee bhi- 
doubt a soul. No place for an artist." 

“Dada, why did you leave your 
beloved Calcutta and come to De¬ 
lhi?” demands one of the regulars, a 
Sikh journalist in his usually trucu¬ 
lent manner. “Why don’t you go back 
to eat roshogullahs and listen to 
Rabindra Shangeet in Sonagachi? 
Haia?" 

Dada brushes his bald head with 



both his hands and emits a deep sigh. 
He disdains disputation with Philis¬ 
tines on matters of art and literature- 
He continues his diatribe against our 
city. “In Delhi it is not what a man 
has in him that counts but how much 
money he has in his bank, how much 
salary he draws, whether he is a full 
secretary, additional secretary, joint 
secretary, deputy secretary, office 
Superintendent, upper division clerk 
or lower division clerk, head peon or 
a sub-peon. They don’t even sheet in 
the same latreen: four different 
grades of sheet houses in every 
office. You Shordarji," he says 
addressing the Sikh journalLst, “you 
tell me where anyone in New Delhi 
lives and 1 will tell what he is in his 
department, how much he gets, 
which club he goes to, which school 
his children go to and where hi.s wife 
does her shopping. Beeg houses for 
ministers. Members of Parliament 
and secretaries; apartments with gar¬ 
dens for junior officers; two-room 
shacks for clerks. For poor artists 
like me a one-room borshati on top of 
some widow’s flat. What kind of 
kaalchaar can a city like this have 
except Babu kaalchaar? Theek bola 
(correctly stated)?” 

“No theek bola," retorts the Sikh. 
“What you Bengali Babus know of 
Delhi’s culture? Ever beard of Meer, 
Daagh, Ghalib. Zauq, Zafar, Sauda, 
Majrooh, Momin? All Delhi." 

“No,” admits Dada graciously. 
“But 1 am not talking of the past; I 
am talking of today. What has Delhi 
to say for itself today? Nothing, no¬ 
thing, nothing.” 

“It was not for nothing that the 
English shifted their capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi. Delhi is the eternal 
capital of India that is Bharat. It 
always was the capital of India; it 
always will be.” The Sikh journalist 
shovels a fistful of cashewnuts in his 
mouth to put a finis to the dispute. 

Dada takes one nut and nibbles it 
gently. “It was a beeg, beeg mis- 
htake, a bharee beeg mishtake. En¬ 
glish made Delhi India’s political 
capital but even they could nor bring 
kaalchaar to this barren city.For that 
Calcutta is the one and only place in 
India.” 

Nothing to a Name 

T here were two paupers named 
Mani Ram and Dhani Ram. And 
Sunder Lai wa.s uglier than' the 
ugliest of humans. The champion of 
idiots was named Laiq Ram. And the 
greatest coward,Sher Singh. 
(Contributed by V. S. Mani, Paonta 
Sabeb) 
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Vi lUlllllli imp Goodyear 

K istrate leadership worldwide 
inoiOQv and research, 
tion and quality, in popularity 
tmonflSt users and performance on 
world race-tracks 
The largest earthmover tyre, the 
tyre that landed on the moon, the 
larpest-selling car tyre in the world 
each one Is a Goodyear' 
flight here in India Goodyear lead 
with Power cushion The tyre you 
have made an unquestioned leader 
wifi, that's Goodyear ^e finest the 
world Over as Power cushion is in 
India 

And With ait reason 
Deeper and wider Tread: More 
rubber on the tread than any other 




SO.OOO 


CompMter chips Hi for more 
mileage^ more safety: 

Power cushion's computer 
perfected tread design ensures 
greater grip, more comfort more 
safety as tread adjusts 
automaticatiy to road profile 
Unique ArroW'Head Design: 
For a quicker Start-stop, lower 
rolling resistance, more 
fuel saving 

‘3T Nylon casing: 
Resilient and abrasion- 
resistant casing that 
ensures more retreads 
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RafhrTeriCai^MaU 


A fter a respectable break (three 
days?), we could once again feast 
our eyes on our didiy Prune Minister 
and his glamorous i^e doing what they 
do best—staging made-for Doordarthan 
spectaculars This time thev were 
involved in a worthy multi rrore 
extravagansa—^the 293 crore “Ganga 
aaion plan” 

Now that the Gangs show is on the 
road (or, on stream) it would be 
interesting to watch the course taken 
by this much publicised project 
Nobody, not even those gunning for 
Gandhi (current favourite national 
pastime) could nit pick with the launch 
ceremony, which closely followed 
similar ceremonies associated with 
Bombay film mahurars We had our 
favounte, top billed superstars—Raiiv 
and Sonia, shehnat music, loial colour, 
even heavily made up dancers and 
extras The‘mahurat shut was 
appropriately auspicious with pundits 
chanting Sanskrit shlokas and 
performing a picturesque puja 1 he 
opening dialogue was perft ctly 
delivered by the heio(Rajiv|i) 
requiting note takes Emotionally 
charged lines which would have done 
Kader Khhn proud weie spoken 
without fluiiing and on cue It was a 
very succcsstul launch foi this decade’s 
mostexpensm multi starter Rajiv 
obviously letognises good box office 
when he sees it Now whether India's 
holiest river does indeed get cleansed 
at the end of this exercise is anothei 
matter she is, after all only playing a 
supporting rule 


“Pro”.test! 

O ne of thi most misunderstood and 
abused words appearing with 
increasing frequency in the pi css today 
IS the word ‘prolessional From 
little known statlets to corporate 
heads, the phrase, or rather, the boast, 
“I am a professional,” is tossed around 
recklessly and with monotonous 
regularity kpiofessionalWHAl 
It has different connotations in 
different fields When a Sridev i makes 
that claim, she generally means she is 
in films for the money And that she 
does not fool around with her heroes It 
means she can’t be pushed around and 
that she will deliver the goods 
whatever they might be—cabarets, 
rape scenes, wat^all sequences, mud 
Vi^ts, f ot which she is paid It also 
pieans that she is unlikely to ditch her 
^producers on flimsy grounds, such as 
acute appendicitis or an unplanned 
pregnancy 

When an upwardly mobile corporate 
man mekes the same claim m a 



SHOBHA Oe 


business magazine he means he is 
ambitious enough to get ulcers on his 
lob, that he knows his stuff bettei than 
his bosses and that like an aspiring 
starlet, he will stop at nothing to 
achieve his goals (while a starlet’s 
aspiiations occasionally end in a 
producer’s bedroom, his begin in the 
boardroom) 

And now, it seems we have a new 
bleed to reckon with—the professional 
politicians with public school accents 
Which IS great news since it means that 
the whole business of bullshitting is 
about to be professionalised About 
time, too, considenng the amateurs had 
almost ruined it for everybody else 


Bad Breeding 

W hat does one make ot this ad'’ And 
how come so much cAa/u I nglish or 
Hindish IS creeping into advertisingi* 
Have those highly paid copywriters run 
out of words or are they just following a 
journalistic trend started neatly fifteen 
years ago^ 




We9tarladD4n,,tl4')(i>is t 
NowWeVeDc all lia)atti‘iini s 


V. Shantaram’s 
Dancerama 

T hose who saw V SAantaram’s version 
of FiasAdance, JAanak fhanakPayd! 
Baafe.must base been stiuck by its 
innocence and quaint c harm Compel e 
the uncomplicated storv line and 
straightfoiward treatment with the 
convoluted goings un in today's cinema 
Or even the painstaking effui ts taken 
in choreographing Us many dance 
sequences against his trademaik gaudy 
cardboai d and plaster of Pans 
backdrops There was a pristine 
appealing, naive quality about the film 
that sharply contiasted with the brash 
assault on the senses that is launched 
by the likes of Sultanat or Subaagaa 


Word Play 

W ould someone inform the Uooidat 
shan newsteaders that it's ciucml 
to get their pronunciations t ight if one 
IS to take the news seriously Last week 
we weic told that At uii Nehru was 
“convulsing ’ in Srinagar Wc presume 
the newsteadcr meant “tonvakscing " 


Spicy Film 

T wo good films in a wer k—the one 
mentioned above and Ketan Mehta's 
Min. A Masa/a whu h was visual poeti v 
at its most eloquent Nasccruddin Shah 
pldving a semi caricatutal tyrant, a 
strutting suAedar who lei rorises a iinv 
desert village was predictably supei b 
while Smita Paul enacted her fieiy 
Sonbai role as she has dozens of similar 
roles in the past—eyes smouldering, 
bosom heaving, lips curled in a defiant 
sneer Of course, Ketan Mehta’s 
“village” was straight out of the 
‘Festival of India', perfectly colour 
coordinated and folksy with all the 
gleaming details, down to the biass 
Iotas iust right If the film does see the 
light of day, it just might U ad to an 
exodus ot eagt r men to Kutih id seart h 
ot village bc'Hc s a /a Smita Paul, Deepu 
Naval and Supiiva i’athak -scrump 
tious in sexy, liacklf ss c Aulis and swirl 
ing ghagias 

* »« 

Smart! 

S een on a banner in Bombay 
”Uncmplove<i politicians should 
stay at home Not in Belgaum " Wonder 
if marad Paw ai read the waiting on 
the wall 
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Viva Left Front 


T he ConRressdj in West Bengal, 
now shattered due to factionalism 
and dissensions, cannot even dream 
of posing a challenge to the Left 
Front (Left is Always Right, 8—14 
June). The Marxists have gained un¬ 
limited support of the masses espe¬ 
cially of the lower middle-class, the 
middle -class peasants, the 
ixturgeoisie and the working class. 
Moreover, the communist govern¬ 
ment has achieved in nine years what 
the Congress could not in 28 years. 
The Left Front-ruled West Bengal is, 
indubitably, the most flourishing and 
peaceful state in India. 

K. Chidanand Kumar, Bangalore 

• Though it has been described in 
the cover story that the Left Front is 
the natural ruler of West Bengal, it is 
a fact that after ruling for so many 
years it is no more a front of the 
masses but belongs to the rich peo¬ 
ple Not a single minister, including 
the chief minister, has so far done 
any commendable work. It is also 



true that Jyoti Basu does not care 
about his ministers and takes deci¬ 
sions on his own which they have to 
accept and no objections are 
allowed. 

Prahlad Ghosh, Calcutta 


Abuse on Women 


r he Unwanted Girl. Child (8—14 
June) was thought-provoking. Sex 
determination, during the early 
stages of pregnancy, is becoming 
more and more popular these days. It 
is alleged that almost in all cases the 
female foetus is aborted. Feminists' 
and social workers are very anxious 
about this. I think people abort the 
female foetus due to some socio¬ 
economic reasons. We have to admit 
that abortion is better than giving 
birth to an unwanted girl who will be 
tortured and ill-treated in her later 
life. 

Sumitava Ghosal, New Delhi 

• The article has rightly voiced the 
concern of many a humanitarian and 
scientist in interfering with nature. 
Such acts upset the natural ratio of 
the sexes, ruin the health of the 
mother and generally instigate abuse 
on women. 

Chandra Banu Ilavazhagan, New 
Delhi 


AIDS: A Message of Doom 


T he article AIDS Comes to India 
(11—17 May) was highly informa¬ 
tive, Sunday has done a good job to 
make people aware of the disease 
and its harmful effects. It is time the 
government gave the matter serious 
consideration and took the necessary 
steps to prevent AIDS from spread¬ 
ing in India. 

Arindam Roy Choudhury, Calcutta 

• Our worst fears have come true. If 
it is not checked at this very moment, 
AIDS will spread like wildfire ulti¬ 
mately destroying our country. The 
government and the media should do 
everything to educate the masses on 
the symptoms of the disease and the 
preventive measures that should be 
taken. All the major hospitals in the 
country should have facilities to con- 
duct the ELISA test by importing the 
necessary instruments from the USA 
despite the high cost involved. The 
health ministry should wake up from 
its slumber and act immediately. Dr 
Suniti Salomon’s efforts deserve to 
be appreciated. 

A,T. Sudheer, Riyadh {Saudi Arabia) 

• The report spelt a message of doom 
which is quite unwarranted for India 
at this stap. The presence of circu¬ 
lating antibodies against the AIDS 



virus (HTLV HI) in the six women 
from Tamil Nadu means that these 
women were exposed to HTLV HI or 
a related virus at some time of their 
life, in response to which their sys¬ 
tem developed the antibodies. The 
actual causative agent of AIDS, 
named HTLV HI, has not been iso¬ 
lated from the blood of these women 
so far. In the article it has been 
incorrectly expressed that the vims 
samples from these women have 
been sent to the USA for culture. 
According to reports, none of these 
six women have contracted the dis¬ 
ease itself as yet, and they may or 
may not do so in the future. 

It is tme that testing facilities for 
AIDS antibodies are not available 
throughout the country and infected 
people may remain undetected. 
However, it is important for the 
layman to know that the AIDS vims 
is transmitted through blood. This 
means that it is more difficult to 
contract AIDS than it is to contract 
diseases like hepatitis, cholera or 
tuberculosis. In fact, it is known that 
promiscuous sexual habits, homosex¬ 
uality among men, blood transfu¬ 
sions using blood untested for evi¬ 
dence of the AIDS virus and the use 
of unsteri|ised needles for injections 


are the main causative factors. Only 
if such habits and practices are stop¬ 
ped, can AIDS be checked. 

Unhygienic living conditions alone 
do not subject poor people to the 
disease. In the case of blood transfu¬ 
sions, AIDS antibodies in the donor’s 
blood do not produce the disease in 
the recipient as emphasised in the 
article. If anything, the antibodies 
would impart immunity to the reci¬ 
pient. Actually, it is the transmission 
of the causative vims from the donor 
to the recipient during blood transfu¬ 
sion that causes the disease in the 
recipient. The ‘helper T- 
lymphoc^es’ are not just cells of the 
lymphatic system that produce anti- 
Iwdies. The cells play a pivotal role 
in the body’s immunity by a complex 
orchestration of processes involving 
various cell types. Destruction of the 
helper cells by the AIDS vims ren¬ 
ders the host susceptible to infec¬ 
tions to which he or she eventually 
succumbs. 

Regarding precautions against 
AIDS, besides some of the valid mea¬ 
sures listed in the article, I feel it 
would be important to ensure that 
each and evety foreigner entering 
our country is free from AIDS. 
Manjari Mukherjee, Bombay 
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OPINION 


Punjab; the Drama Continues 


p;. 

r he Exodus (1—7 June) has some¬ 
what justified BJP’s demand for 
the deployment of the army in the 
border districts. Why cannot the bor¬ 
der along Punjab and Rajasthan be 
sealed? If it could be done in the 
north-east provinces, the same 
should be done in a more sensitive 
state like Punjab. 

K. S. Ramesh, Madurai 

a The Hindus in Punjab should not 
j leave the state in fear of terrorists, at 
this crucial juncture. Why should 
they leave their own homeland? In¬ 
stead, they should take the present 
situation as a challenge. The Sikh 
masses are definitely not for any 
separatist movement and are actual¬ 
ly worried about the situation, 
if. Elango, Erode 
• After going through this article, I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
two major problems confronting Bar- 
nala are the migration of Hindus and 
the challenge from the party dissi¬ 
dents. I was shocked to read the 
statement of Mr Sharma that “the 
policemen are not bothered about 
’ protecting Hindus from the terror¬ 
ists”. The dream of Bhindranwale is 
really coming true. The government 
should take strong action against the 
terrorists. However, Barnala should 
not be unduly worried about Amarin- 
der Singh's group. On one hand, 
Barnala has gained support of all 


Lacking Fitness 


T he write up, Why are Indian 
Sportsmen Unfit? (9—14 June) 
was enlightening and educative. It is 
indeed a pity that despite the efforts 
of various organisations functioning 
under the Indian Olympics Associa¬ 
tion, there is not a single player 
capable of withstanding the physical 
pressures of international competi¬ 
tions. It is staggering to hear that just 
after the training programmes the 
trainees go back, ill-fed and uncared 
for. It is also unfortunate that despite 
abundant talent available in the 
country, there is no proper guidance 
regarding matters of fitness and 
workload. 

T.S. Shankaran, Bangalore 

• Now we know the factors that make 
the Indian sportsmen unfit—physi¬ 
cally. But what are the preventive 
measures for those Indian sportsman 
who are ’politically' unfit? 

Arta Mishra, Cuttack 


il 


political parties, on the other, Amar- 
inder Singh has lost prestige by sup¬ 
porting anti-national activists. If it is 
a sin to send police inside the Golden 
Temple, then it is also a sin to 
plerate anti-national elements rais¬ 
ing their heads in a religious place. I 
welcome Barnala’s decision to do 
sevg. If it is a drama to gain support 
of the Sikhs and insult Amarinder 
Singh’s group, then it must be 
praised. 

Kamlesh Prasad, Gwalior (MP) 

• The exodus of Hindus from Punjab 
shows that S.S. Barnala has failed, to 
some extent, in establishing confi¬ 
dence among the Hindus, though he 
is trying his best and has done a lot in 
this direction. The delay in the trans¬ 
fer of Chandigarh to Punjab, the 
peculiar manner of enquiry by the 
Mishra Commission and the failure 
of the Congress high command to 
curb Bhajan Lai in time have 
weakened the hands of S.S. Barnala. 
The country is paying heavily for 
these lapses: Unless these mistakes 
are rectified by Rajiv Gandhi, the 
country may face serious trouble 
very soon. If Rajiv Gandhi can pass a 
bill against the verdict of the Sup¬ 
reme Court to meet the religious 
demands of the Muslim fundamental¬ 
ists, why blame S.S. Barnala for 
obeying the orders of the priests? 
M.H. Rama, Bhubaneswar 
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The Cost of Charity 


T he article. Eye of the Needle (1—7 
June), was not based on facts. On 
the basis of a single case, all social 
organisations have been pulled 
down. Here, in our district, the Lions 
Clubs are successfully conducting 
around SOOO cataract operations. We 
provide personalised service for five. 
days. Our organisation’s eye opera¬ 
tion camps are hailed by all and 
sundry and fully qualified doctors 
operate with the amenities supplied 
by the Lions Clubs. 

H.P. Malpani, governor, district 
322B, Lions Clubs International, Cal¬ 
cutta 

• Now that the modus operand! of 
the socially-committed eye surgeons 
and the organisers of eye camps ha,s 
been exposed, the poor should refuse 
to fall victim to such charities. Bye 
surgeons like Dr Sahai should be 
punished severely. 

J.R. Laroiya, NOIDA (UP) 

• It has been mentioned that most 
doctors charge Rs 40 per operation 
from the organisers of free camps 
under the guise of medical expenses, 
etc. although these accessories hard¬ 
ly cost Rs ten per patient. I was 
surprised by this statement and 
would like to know from where to get 
all these articles at Rs ten per head. 
The spectacles will cost a minimum 
of Rs 12 per patient. Moreover, if 
sutures are included in Rs 40, then it 
will be difficult for the doctors to 
manage within this amount of 
money. 

G.K. Saraf, Calcutta 


Super Showman 


T he text and photographs of The 
Bachchan Bandwagon (1—7 June) 
were superb. Looking at the collec¬ 
tion figures from the ‘Amitabh live 
shows’ it seems that Amitabh Bach- 
chan inhales money and exhales en¬ 
tertainment. 

Sapan CAaurasj'a, Ranchi 

• The statement "Daan De—an Indi¬ 
an version of Bob Geldof’s Live Aid 
number. We are the World" was 
erroneous. Bob Geidof pioneered 
Band Aid and Sport Aid. Live Aid 
was geared by British, American and 
other international artistes, especial¬ 
ly Midge Ure. We are the World is a 
song and album produced by USA 
(United Suppotrtof Artistes) for 
Africa. 

Sundeep M. Nayak, Bombay 
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ARUN 

VERSUS 

ARJIJN 



The minister of state for internal security and the AICC(l) vice-president 
are on a collision course. Sundav correspondents take a look at this new 
phase of the palace war that is being fought in Delhi 


O ne ot the two survived a heart 
attack. The other survived an 
ugly jolt to his political fortune 
in the wake of an adverse court 
order. One of them has, for the past 
six years, been moving along the fast 
lane of Indian politics.—blitzing his 
way upwards through the maze of 
party bureaucracy, cornering some 
of the most sensitive departments in 
the government, and withering all 
opposition under his imperious 
frpwn. The other man arrived lately 
but not before proving his mettle as 
the Prime Minister’s most valued 
troubleshooter. Both are weighty pil¬ 
lars of the Congressd) under Rajiv 
Gandhi, great fighters, and. presum¬ 
ably. greater survivors. 

But the architect who had made 
the pillars had seen to it that they 
had leaned somewhat in opposite 
directions, not distributing the load 
of the party and the government 
evenly but almost pulling it asunder. 
For Arjun Singh, vice-president of 
the All India Congress(I) Committee 
(AICC'I), and Arun Nehru, the 
powerful minister of state for inter¬ 
nal security, are currently the most 
intently watched contenders for the 
number two position in the Rajiv 
Gandhi setup. And the clash of these 
titans is the most closely-observed 
spectacle in contemporary political 
annals. 

The going was great, and in perfect 
tandem, between the two until 31 
May last when, while lying in his bed 
at the picturesque Dachigam game 

^ 


sanctuary in the land of his fore¬ 
fathers, Kashmir, Nehru suffered a 
more-than-moderate cardiac attack. 
The stroke, which cailed for immedi¬ 
ate hospitalisation at the Sher-i- 
Kashmir Hospital in Srinagar, put 
him out of commission. While Nehru 
is still recuperating the Singh-factor 
was instantly at work and things 
began happening which an active 
Nehru would perhaps not have 
allowed to happen. 

While the nation might dismiss as 
“minor” the 31 May heart attack 
suffered by Arun Nehru, the event 
could well lead to serious political 
repercussions. As the powerful 41- 
year-old Congress(l) leader is laid up 
in the Sher-i-Kashmir Institute of 
Medical Sciences (SKIMS), waiting 
to be sent to the USA for a coronary 
bypass surgery, various lobbies have 
started operating in New Delhi and 
Srinagar to destabilise the position 
of the ailing leader. Factions have 
surfaced which seem to be causing 
subterranean nunblings in the edi¬ 
fice the heavyweight politician has 
built since he was elected to the Lok 
Sabha from Rae Bareli. From 1980, 
Arun Nehru has consolidated his 
position at the Centre. The clout of 
the corpulent Kashmiri Pandit was 
firmly established when he came out 
a winner during the cabinet reshuffle 
of 25 September last year which 
made him the de facto home minis-, 
ter, Now, after his cardiac arrest the 
infallible Arun Nehru could well be¬ 
come a figure of the past. Hushgd 


conversations take place in the corri¬ 
dors of SKIMS, where Nehru is con¬ 
valescing, mostly centred around the 
^ various conspiracies afoot against 
' him. Speculation is rife in the capit¬ 
al’s political circles about whether 
there would be a portfolio change. 

The man who is taking the lead in the 
anti-Nehru campaign is Arjun Singh, 
the Congress(l) vice-president and 
Mr Nehru’s arch-rival. 

The Arjun Singh lobby is busy with 
its own games. The talk initiated by 
the Arjun Singh coterie in the Cen¬ 
tral Hall of Parliament and in the 
party headquarters at 2(1 Akbar 
Road, is: Nehru should b4 shifted 
from the internal security ministry 
and given a “lighter” assignment. 
Feelers have already been sent to the 
Prime Minister (who has yet to pay 
his cousin a vidt at the hospital) 
through his pontical advisers that 
due to the uncertain health of Mr 
Nehru, the high command should 
take steps as soon as possible. The 
impression that is being created t$ 
that the well-being of the minister is 
uppermost in the minds of his fellow- 
Congressmen. Mr Nehru’s criticit. 
argue that even if he is successfully t 
operated upon in the United States, 
he would not be able to maintain the 
hectic schedule he has been used to. 

Supporters of Arun Nehru are 
naturally perturbed. Their discomfi. 
ture has been heightened all the 
more by the Prime Minister who Ma. ' 
not been to Srinagar to see. hi* 
cousin. Rumour hasit Otatafewdaj^ . 


' aMBSywdMw-fey tpit:- 
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after Arun Nehru’s heart attack, the 
Prime Minister and a senior political 
i adviser close to Arjun Singh had a 
talk. Mr Singh’s confidant is believed 
to have advised that instead of mak¬ 
ing a trip to Srinagar, the Prime 
Minister could either speak to his 
relative on the telephone or send one 
of his emissaries. Rajiv Gandhi lis¬ 
tened to the advice, had a brief 
conversation with Mr Nehru, en¬ 
quired about his health and wished 
him a speedy recovery. It was this act 
which has been interpreted by the 
rank and file of the Congress(I) as an 
indication of the fall in stature of the 
man regarded as the number two 
man in the cabinet. If the Prime 
Minister could visit his matinee-idol 
hiend Amitabh Bachchan at Bom¬ 
bay’s Breach Candy Hospital when 
he had an accident on the sets of 
Coolie, why did he not bother to meet 
Arun Nehru even once? It seems that 
the Arjun Singh lobby has been suc¬ 
cessful in building up a reaction 
against Arun Nehru through such 
talks. 

T he first blow dealt by Singh to the 
Nehru lobby was when he took 
personal initiative in creating condi¬ 
tions by which Bhajan Lai, the 
Haryana chief minister and an ack¬ 
nowledged Nehru-acolyte, could not 
but bow out of office. Significantly, it 
came as early as 4 June on the fifth 
day of Nehru’s indisposition. Arjun 
' Singh, on that day, presided over a 
' meeting of the Haryana Congress(I) 
MLAs in New Delhi which ratified 
the high command’s decision to 
choose Bhajan Lai’s arch-enemy, 
Bans! Lai, as his successor. Bhajan 
Lai was understandably aggrieved. 
To add insult to injury, Singh’s emis¬ 
saries kept offering him jobs that are 
small by his standard; governorship 
of states, a berth in the union council 
of ministers as a minister of state. 

It was quite a fall for a man of 
Bhajan Lai’s proven usefulness to the 
party. In 1980, he had, as the Janata 
chief minister of Haryana, 
shepherded the majority of MLAs 
into the Congressfl) to offer to the 
late Indira Gandhi on a platter the 
control of the rich farming state next 
door. Again, in 1982, he had, re¬ 
portedly at the bidding of Rajiv 
Gandhi himself (who was then "help¬ 
ing mummy" as the AICC-I general 
secretary), turned the party’s defeat 
at the Assembly polls into victory by 
causing defections on a large scale. 
But, this time round, he had to go 
because he had been opposed to 
Arjun Singh’s view that the transfer' 
of Chandigarh to Punjab should not 
be subject to any conation of redp- 


rocal gain for Haryana. Nehru ha.s all 
along been the most powerful sup¬ 
porter of Bhajan Lai's point of view 
on this matter. 

The next hit came a few weeks 
later when Sitaram Kesri, minister of 
state for parliamentary affairs and 
yet another protege of Nehru, sud¬ 
denly found the party leadership 
refusing to give him a nomination for 
one of the seven vacancies in the 
Rajya Sabha from his home state, 
Bihar. The bltiw was all too sudden 
because Kesri, already an institution 
for his acclaimed staying power 
through changing regimes, was re¬ 
garded as a sure entrant to the Upper 
House in view of his most-favoured 
status; he is the only minister, other 
than the Prime Minister, who had 
been allowed to retain bis dual post 
as the AlCC-I treasurer. Besides, he 
and Nehru met almost every day. 


The antagonism between the par¬ 
ty’s vice-president and its treasurer 
is perhaps the most well-knotvii sec¬ 
ret and the non-inclusion of Kesri 
can be seen as a major victory for the 
Arjun Singh lobby. For the last two 
months, Kesri, with the backing of 
the internal security minister, had 
launched a campaign against the 
growing influence of Arjun Singh. 
When the controversial letter of the 
Cnngressd) working president Kam* 
lapati Tripathi was released, Arjun 
Singh was one of the leaders in 
favour of taking strong disciplinary 
action against him. His attempt was, 
however, aborted with the counsel of 
Sitaram Kesri and P.V. Narasimha 
Rao at a stage when the Prime Minis¬ 
ter had made up his mind to do away 
with the post of working president. 
Arjun Singh was obviously humili¬ 
ated when his view was disregarded. 





especially siiu-e In*' aiuipathy to¬ 
wards the iifted ivorkin}; president 
has hecn knovni to all. From this 
point of lime, Atjun Singh stepped 
up his campaign for the denial of a 
Raiya SabUa inket to Kesri. Several 
deleguimti'. met the Prime Minister 
and iiiforined him about alleged 
chaigi's of corruption against the 
AK.'Cili treasurer and the growing 
discontent among the young leaders 
against him. The question that was 
a.sked was' should the affairs of the 
party be left in the hands of Kesri 
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who has been in the AICC'for the last 
seven years or Arjun Singh who is 
only a few months old at 24, Akbar 
Road? 

As the vridening rift between Arun 
Nehru and Arjun Singh is an 
accepted fact the party high com¬ 
mand decided to send Singh to Srina¬ 
gar to mend fences with Mr Nehru. 
The two leaders, it was believed, 
would discuss the approaching Rajya 
Sabha and Vidhan Parishad elec¬ 
tions. According to a party MP, who 
is well-known to Arun N^iru and 


who has made two visits to Srinagar, 
a visibly weak Mr Nehru told the 
Congress(I) vice-president that he 
was not interested in recommending 
any names for the forthcoming elec¬ 
tions. The Central Parliamentary 
Board (CPB) could prepare the cru¬ 
cial lists without his approval, he 
said. The following day, however, 
Arun Nehru’s assistant was 
approached by the Uttar Pradesh 
chief minister, Veer Bahadur Singh, 
to find out if the minister had wanted 
any name to be included in the list. 


The dout of Arun Nehru 


T he only personage in the central 
ministry who is perhaps the, most 
triked about is Arun Nehru, thi^ 
minister of state for home with 
independent charge of internal 
security. Despite the low status, Mr 
Nehru, it is believed by many, is the 
second must important minister iti 
the cabinet. Others within the 
cabinet are of the opinion that Mr 
Nehru is often given undue import¬ 
ance when he is given the epithet of 
the second most powerful niember 
of the Rajiv Gandhi ministry. Mr 
Nehru’s critics often back up their 
argument with the words that Rajiv 
Gandhi treats Mr Nehru as he 
would others in his cabinet. 

Whatever the opinion, Mr 
Nehru’s importance has been felt 
since the days of Indira Gandhi. It 
was Mrs Gandhi who had brought 
Mr Nehru, her nephew, into poli¬ 
tics; he was elected MP from Rae 
Bareli in Uttar Pradesh. With the 
untimely death of Sanjay Gandhi, 
Arun Nehru was given the responsi¬ 
bility of grooming Rajiv Gandhi. In 
when Rajiv Gandhi formally 
took up politics, he asked Arun 
Biagb to leave his job with a multi¬ 
national business organisation and 
loin him. Mr Singh, the PM’s Doon 
Sdiool mate, is today the minister 
ol state for defence. 

' The two Aruns, since their induc¬ 
tion, have helped Rajiv Gandhi. 
Mrs Gandhi aLso gave Mr Nehru 
aether inuumtant task: the respon- 
albility of the Sanjay Gandhi 
Memorial. Mr Nehru’s prime duty, 
Observers believe, was to stop 
Menaka Gandhi from taking over 
the trust. In this he was successful. 
When Rajiv Gandhi became Prime, 
Minister and the president of the 
Congcessfl), Arun Nehru was, in- 
.^lucted as an AlCCfl) general 
Secretary. Since then, Mr Nehru htM 
‘grown ip strength and in 1884, 


when the Congress(I) was choosing 
candidates to contest the Lok 
Sabha elections,, it was Arun Nehru 
whose words carried weight, next 
only to that of the PM. After the 
Lok Sabha polls, Mr Nehru was 
given charge of the department of 
power and and althou^ B. Shank- 
aranand headed rite ministry, it was 
hft Nehru who called the shots. 

In the last one and a half years, 
ArUn Nehru has consolidated his 
position further. Last September 
when Mr Nehru was given charge of 
internal security, it was evipent 
that the PM had made him an even . 
more powerful man. It is not with- 


. out cause that Mr Nehru is admired 
and bated by Congressmen. Today, 
the most important party managers 
in the Rajiv Gahdhi-led Congressfl) 
are Arun Nehru and Makhan Lai 
Fotedar. Arun Singh comes only 
after the two. At one point of time, 
the three dictated most policies. 
However, rumour has it that the 
three do not see eye-to-eye on most 
matters. What is significant is that 
Rajiv Gandhi has had more differ¬ 
ences of opinion with Arun Nehru 
than with Arun Singh. Some have 
started saying that the difference 
of opinion was bound to creep in 
^because Rajiv Gandhi is more like 
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Only the name of Satpal Malik was 
conveyed. 

T o further harass Kesri, Ar jun Singh 
gave his backing to Bhagwat Jha 
Azad, a Congress(I) general secret¬ 
ary, who has a long history of rivalry 
with Sitaram Kesri. To top it all 
Arjun Singh had the last laugh when 
the Rajya Sabha ticket was denied to 
the octogenarian working president, 
Kamlapati Tripathi. in the same tus¬ 
sle for tickets for the 43 Rajya Sabha 
seats, an incident occured which 


his grandfather Jawaharlal Nehru 
in his mental make-up while his 
tousin Arun Nehru is a bit like 
S^dar Ballavbhai Patel. The two 
historical personages differed on 
many counts and the same is hap- 
lining today between Rajiv Gan- 
^ and Arun Nehru, 

Arun Nehru is an ambitious man. 
It is not wrong td have ambitions 
but it is significant that Mr Nehru’s 
ambition has often taken him on a 
CQllisioR course with the Prime 
Minister. Their conflict has mainly 
been on one count: maintenance of 
party discipline. According to 
knowledgeable circles within the 
Congress(l), Arun Nehru wants the 
party president to enforce disci¬ 
pline. It wa.5 Mr Nehru who wanted 
Pranab Mukherjee to be thrown out 
of the party. It was again on Mr' 
Nehru’s advice that the three Con* 
gressfl) leaders~A.P. Sharma, Sri- 
pati Mishra and Prakash Mehrot- 
ra~were suspended. It was also 
rumoured that Mr Nehru' was iii 
favour of strict disciplinary actiou 
against Kamlapati Tripathi, the 
party’s working president. Signifi¬ 
cantly, when Mr Tripathi madd 
amends for the letter he had writ¬ 
ten to the party president during 
the working committee meeting, 
Arun Nehru was reaiperating from 
his heart attack at a Srinagar hos- 
Were Mr Nehru present is the 
working committee meeting, Mr 
tfrfpathi would not have been 
:;allpwed to gp scot'free. 

‘ Withhi <he party, Mr Nehru has a 
Mpge mdnbe^ of detractors and 
i dilngrerp dlike. His critics, in ftmt, 
already started saytpg that 
Anm Nehra wiU one day pose prob- 
imns for the PM. What the PM 
thiiika about his cousin is yet to be 
' kseMi. But it is,certain that the 
.iwbttiena between the two will 
. depend on the political 

vjnggiKion'in the country and the 
the Conipreufl). 








brings the Arun Nehru-Arjun Singh 
confrontation into the open. Former 
minister of sta.ee for parliamentary 
affairs, Kalpnath Rai, has been the 
surprise choice in the party list for 
elections to the Upper House. There 
have been any number of occasions 
when Mr Rai was heard speaking 
derisively about Arum Nehru. Mr 
Nehru and his staunch supporter. 
Veer Bahadur Singh, the Uttar 
Pradesh CM, had made Rai’s non¬ 
inclusion a prestige issue. But Arjun 
Singh somehow had his way and 
Rai's name was in the list. (Soon 
after the assassination of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, in the cabinet reshuffle which 
took place, Kalpnath Rai was drop¬ 
ped at the instance of Mr Nehru. Rai 
has been away from the political 
limelight since then. Today, he owes 
his re-emergence to the party vice- 
president.) Another Rajya Sabha 
ticket issued against the wishes of Mr 
Nehru was that of Dr Rudra Pratap 
Singh,'of Azamgarh. A member of the 
Arun Singh coterie. Dr Singh has 
since joined the faction which is 
t^ing to oust Arun Nehru from ac¬ 
tive politics. 

Whenever mere is any confronta¬ 
tion between the two Aruns (Nehru 
and Singh), Arjun Singh takes the 
side of the comparatively diminutive 
leader from Kapurthala, Arun Singh. 
Two months before the Srinagar inci¬ 
dent when the tussle for power be¬ 
tween Arun Nehru and finance 
minister Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
was at its height, Arjun Singh gave 
his tacit support to Singh, then 
thought to be the most powerful man 
in the union cabinet. During a 
cabinet meeting when arguments en¬ 
sued between the finance minister 
and Arun Nehru, Arjun Singh, then 
minister of commerce, did not 


camouflage his favour for the farmer. 
During another cabinet meeting, 
when the fate of the power finance 
corporation was being debated, Arun 
Nehru wanted the newly-created de¬ 
partment to be looked after by the 
ministry of energy. V.P. Singh 
wanted the department to be put 
under him and his view was backed 
up by Arjun Singh. A similar division 
of vote took place when the issue of 
the Directorate of Revenue Intelli¬ 
gence (DRl) came up for discussion. 
Arun Nehru demanded that the ali- 
important DRl should be transferred 
from the finance ministry to the 
home portfolio. The final approval of 
the cabinet is still awaited but there 
are indications that the affairs of the 
DRl would from now onwards be 
looked after by the minister of home 
affairs. 

After the resignation of Narain 
Dutt Tiwari as chief minister of Uttar 
Pradesh, Arun Nehru initiated a 
move to install Veer Bahadur Singh 
in his place. This was vehemently 
opposed by V.P. Singh, Arun Singh, 
M.L. Fotedar and of course, Arjun 
Singh. Nevertheless, Arun Nehru’s 
nominee did get the chief minis¬ 
tership of the state. The other factor 
which caused Arjun Singh's displea¬ 
sure at the mention of Veer Bahadur 
Singh's name was the role played by 
the Uttar Pradesh minister Sanjay 
Singh (brother-in-law of Ajay Singh 
alias Rahul, younger son of the Con- 
gress(I) vice-president). Sanjay 
Singh was also in the run for the 
chief ministership of the state. At 
present, differences between Veer 
Bahadur Singh and Sanjay Singh 
have reached a climax. Sanjay Singh 
ha.s naturally received the patronage 
of Arjun Singh much to the chagrin 
of Arun Nehru. When the Congress(I) 
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monolith was rocked by the Kamla- 
pati Tripathi letter. Veer Bahadur 
Singh “managed” to rope in several 
delegations of Brahmin leaders and 
took them to the Prime Minister’s 
house demanding the ouster of the 
veteran leader. Almost as if to coun¬ 
ter the moves, Sanjay Singh led his 
own delegations to the high com¬ 
mand. The.se were objected to by 
both Arun Nehru and Veer Bahadur 
Singh. An indication of the increas¬ 
ing rapport between Arjun Singh and 
Sanjay Singh is the fact that whenev¬ 


er the UP minister has visited the 
capital, he has usually stayed with 
Arjun Singh at 5, Tughlak Road. 

The views of Arun Nehru and Ar¬ 
jun Singh have never matched on the 
contentious issue of resolving the 
Punjab tangle. According to Nehru, 
the Punjab accord signed between 
the late Sant Harchand Singh Lon- 
gowal and Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi was a hurried affair in which the 
government was sold out to the Aka- 
iis. Nehru had insisted that prior to 
the signing of the accord, a repre¬ 


sentative of the Haryana government 
should have been present at the 
conference table. Another cause for 
antagonism is the support given on 
the one hand by Arjun Singh to the 
Punjab finance minister, Balwant 
Singh, and on the other by Arun 
Nehru to the scion of Patiala. Mahar¬ 
aja Amrinder Singh, who recently 
resigned from the Punjab cabinet 
and has played a leading role in 
Akali Dal politics. In case the Punjab 
chief minister, Surjit Singh Barnala, 
quits in view of the crisis facing him, 
the proteges of Arjun Singh and 
Arun Nehru are prime contenders for 
the CM’s post. Amrinder Singh 
has a lead since he is popular. 

When Arjun Singh was chief minis¬ 
ter of Madhya Pradesh, it was be¬ 
lieved that he was actually a protege 
of the MP from Rae Bareli. At that 
time there were two active lobbies 
working at the Prime Minister’s resi¬ 
dence; one led by fhe all-powerful 
R.K. Dhawan and the other by M.L. 
Fotedar. Arun Nehru supported and 
still supports members of the second 
camp. Since Arjun Singh was a prom- 


Many imngs Clipped 


T he lists of candidates released by 
the AICC(I) on 18 June reveal 
that the party president, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, like his mother, has for the first 
time taken independent decisions 
regarding his party’s candidates for 
the forthcoming Rajya Sahha and 
. Vidhan Parishad elections. For the 
past year-and-a-half, before taking 
any major decision the Prime 
Minister paid heed to the counsel of 
. his close political aides. But till well 
past midnight of IS Jfune, the Prime 
Minister was closeted in his office 
. at his residence finalising the lists 
of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, Taniil Nadu, 
Maharashtra and Orissa, alone. A 
fortnight ago, the Prime Minister 
had requested various groups in the 
party to convey to him their prefer¬ 
ences in writing, stating the points 
Ui favour of the respective candi¬ 
dates. Once the listS were released, 
several party leaders who thought 
they had a say in the all-important 
lists received a jolt. The party pres¬ 
ident’s selection of candidates for 
the Rajya Sabha has someivhat clip¬ 
ped the wings of important per$on- 
^tis like Makhan Lai Fotedar, Ar¬ 
jun Singh. Sitaram Kesri, G.K. 
Moopanar. Arun Nehru, Veer Baha¬ 
dur Singh, Harideo Joshi and SJB. 

- Chavan. 


The most discontented among the 
lot is Veer Bahadur Singh since 
none of his proteges have found 
favour with Rajiv Gandhi On the 
other hand, his political rivals like 
Kalpnath Rai, Rudin ITatap Singh, 
Jagdish Chand Dixit, Ajit Pratap 
Singh, all from Uttar Pradesh, have 
gut tickets. A ticket has been given 
to t>r Ratnakar Pandey from Vara¬ 
nasi instead of Kamlapati Tripathi 
whose renomination seemed almost 
certain till the very last minute. In 
local politics, the sharp differences 
between Pandey and Tripa.thi are 
no secret and, understandably, the 
the worki^ president has reasons 
to complain about the ticket'being 
given to his efch rival. On die other 
hand, Narain Putt Tiwgri managed 
to comer two tickets, one for him¬ 
self and the other for Kaptl Venaa, 
a Lucknow scribe. In Bihm, thh long 
list of hopefuls given by Sitaram 
Kesri was completed iigndred by die 
Congressfl) high command. Only 
chief minister Bindeshivari Pubey 
could oignage one nominatiba; that 
of Raja Mahendra Frmtad. L.K,Jha' 
and Manorama Pimdf^ ewe the 
Prime Minister’s own choice, Ih- 
teresdiqgyotwo poIitidBils who fi¬ 
gure in the Ust, Saj Xishore Prasad 
and Vijay Shanimr Mishra, are 
dose to the former chief tninitrer,. 


Jagailnath Mishra. The Assam Gov¬ 
ernor, Bhisma Narain Singh, re- 
ceiyed some attention when he sup¬ 
ported the name of his son-in-law, 

! Brij l^hore Singh. 

J Madhya Ptadesh chief minister 
I Motilal Vohra founded success only 
' in two Cases though he was confi- 
‘ dbht that all his inen would figure 
ki the final list: they are Surendra 
Singh Thakur and an IAS officer, 
S.K, Jog. From the state, has come 
out of political hibernation and 
Veena Verma; wife of former Con- 
gressd) genmstl secretary, Srikant 
Verma, are the othm* sutptises in 
the announoSments. The Rajasthan 
chief ministm, Harideo Joshi, wiw: 
made Several visits to the capital 
for.: the nomlpations wais 
in. a solitary'case. In Teh^ 
the..'AICCdl 'general', SeaetSNW 
' ceiVed a" hta#r ..sethhek .'whinijaiaii'.; 
steed' 'Of' 'including ' 
nominees, both die tickets were: 
handed over to candidates | 
. favhdred by vice-president R. 
Venkataraman: 'Maharashtra chief 
mmisterS.B.CiiavBn*8roIe likewise 
-was not at all'significant since his^ 
advice was tdeeh for'only one tidp. 
et. the only successful cmef.miii^ 1 

b^.hmoag all' the'Cohgrmnii!) jbi#i 

wlgS'wal'Oinl»a'’t^^.^. Patidrtte,-^ 
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tX)VER STORY 


inent foUower of Fotedar it was quite 
natural that Arun Nehru would pro¬ 
tect Arjun Singh. As Arjun Singh 
grew in stature, he earned the sobri¬ 
quet of “a man of peace” and the 
“PM’s chosen man". When he later 
joined the union cabinet, Arjun 
Singh realised the importance of 
being in the mainstream of Indian 
politics. The fight for a top position 
in the cabinet hierarchy began from 
there. The hostilities which were 
underplayed at first, have now 
emerged to become the most keenly- 
watched power struggle in the Con- 
gres8(l). 

T he selection of candidates for the< 
Rajya Sabha elections was not the 
only point of conflict between the 
two powerful politicians. In fact, the 
two have not seen eye-to-eye with 
each other since Arjun Singh became 
the AICC(I) vice-president. Seasoned 
political observers are of the opinion 
that Singh was selected by the party 
president only because he wanted to 
reduce his dependence on two per¬ 
sons who had the PM’s ear; Arun 
Nehru and Makhan Lai Fotedar. 

That the Rapv Gandhi ploy in the 
I selection of Arjun Singh for the top 
• Tcvel A1CC( 1) post has worked can 
seen from the manner in which the 
Punjab situation is being tackled 
from Delhi. Arun Nehru has always 
held the view that the Punjab terror¬ 
ists had to be firmly dealt with. 
Arjun Singh, the ex-Govemor of Pun¬ 
jab, has felt that a softer approach 
was essential. When he came to Delhi 
he found that he had an avid suppor¬ 
ter: Arun Singh, the minister of state 
for defence Soon after Julio Ribeiro 
took over as the Punjab police chief, 
Arun Nehru and Arjun Singh visited 
the state. During their visit, it was 
Arun Nehru who dictated the terms, 
pushing Arjun Singh to the back¬ 
ground. But the tide turned when 
Punjab chief minister Surjit Singh 
Bamala sent para-military forces to 
rid the Golden Temple of terrorists. 
Rajiv Gandhi did not send his inter¬ 
nal security minister to take stock of 
the situation. Instead, he sent the 
‘doves*: Arjun Singh and Arun Singh. 

Another instance where the Arun- 
Arjun tussle was witnessed was the 
issue regarding support by the Con- 
1 yress(I) to the G.M. Shah ministry in 
/ Kash^. While Arun Nehru wanted 
/the Shah ministry to continue, Arjun 
I Sin^ was against it. And in the 
i tmtde that followed, Rajiv Gandhi 
t backed his party vice-president. 
Again, in fiiahara^tra, when Shiva- 
jiiao Patil-Nilangekar resigned, the 
Anui-Arjun conflict came out mto 
the open. Patil-Nilangekar, it is be- 
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The Importance of Being 
M.L Fotedar 


W ith the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi ended ibe cloiii ul Ra 
jinder Kumai Dhawan in tiie Prime 
Minister’s house. Today, it is the 
political stalwart, Makhan Lai Fute- 
dar, who ha.s emeiged as the domi¬ 
nant force After the fall of Dha* 
tvan, who within a few months of 
Idle assassination made public hm 
aotafmniim with the two Aruns-r 
Arun Nehru and Arun Singh-»Pote- 
dar stepped into his shoes and has 
built up a clout in the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s house like no other politician. 
Only, unlike the indispensable 
“RKD," Fotedar has been able to 
shelter under his umbrella political 
adversaries like Arun Nehru and 
Arjun ftingh, both of whom main¬ 
tain cordial, if not intimate, rela¬ 
tions with the person who is said to 
have maximum access to the Ptime 
Minister’s house. 

The powerful diqvte headed by 
Fotedar, who because of his in¬ 
creasing clout with the Prime 
Minister has become Ximost inac¬ 
cessible to the ordinary party work¬ 
er, has five members; P. Shiv 
Shankar, the foreign affairs mints- 
ter, Arjun Singh, party vice- 
president, G.K. Moopanar, AlCC(l) 

J leneral secretary, Sitaram Kesri, 
treasurer end Narain Putt Tiwari, 
union industt'ies ministei. though 
Arun Nehru is not a member of this 
Inner “group of five," he is known 
to have stood by Fotedar for jevery 
major political decision. Hie tacit 
understanding between Fotedar 
and Nehru was noticed when both 
supported the candidature of Veer 


lieved, phoned ‘his leader* in Delhi, 
Arun Nehru, who cold him that he 
had nothing fo fear. Assured, Shiva- 
jirao announced that he would con 
test the election for chief minister 
again because that was what the high 
command wanted. When Arjun Singh 
heard of this, he contact^ Shiva- 
jireo and forced him to withdraw his 
candidature. 

Arjun Singh has also wielded his 
clout in the capital. He gut his candi¬ 
dates appointed as chairmen of the 
capital's civic bodies. But, when he 
was away from Delhi, H.K.L. Bhagat, 
a protege of Arun Nehru, got all the 
appointments cancelled and put his 
own candidates in their place. Arjun 
Singh, however, would have none of 
it and he stood his ground. Result: 


Bahadur Singh as chief oil 

Uttar Fiade^. The duminanc* 
Fotedar how enjoys extends to; 
Several chief ministers of Congres- 
s(Il-ruled states. Harideu Jeshit 
chief minister of Rajasthan, Bin- 
deshwari Ovbey, the Bihar CIA 
Motilai Vorgt chief minister of 
Madhya Prtdesiu Amar Singh 
ChaudaaiA CM of Gitfarat aa4 



MaMmatalliBiMlar 
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tap Singh Ranch the Congreaa IMeAl 
er from Goa. Fotedar fvhetimti «a 
sort of coordinator between nit 
Centre and the CongreteCD-nddd 
states. If R,K. Dhawan whs eensl- 
dered to be die shadow of Indira 
Gandhi, it cannot be depted dwt 
her son would be^fodnd waning m 
many areas witmot the vaniablo 
advice of MX. Foeedar. 


Bhagat had to bow down. 

Despite the differences of opinion 
with Arjun Singh, Arun Nehru seems 
to be leading a charmed life Rumour 
has It that when Arjun .Singh seemed 
to have got the ear of the Prime 
Minister, he was bogged down in 
allegations of corruption. First came 
the Madhya Pradesh High Court’s 
strictures against him in the liquor 
licence cases. It was followed up by 
reports in the press that he owned a 
fabulous marble palace m Bhopal. 
Since that time, Aijun Singh has 
been busy trying to clear his name. 
But providence has its own methods 
of settling disputes. Otherwise why 
the 31 May heart attack of Arun 
Nehru? 

Ibiihr $lHMt im Sarin 
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^^The Akalisare a Bunch of Liars” 


Khushwant Singh told Sunday 






I have a 
clearer vision 
than these 
politicians 
because they 
are not 
statesmen. 
They are just 
small district 
gurdwara 
politicians 
who don't see 
beyond their 
noses 


KAusImant Singh has decided to take politic¬ 
al sanyas. Failed by the Congress(I) and let 
down by the Akali Dal, he recounts bow he 
had been cheated by politicians. Excerpts: 

0^: Would you recount the sequence of 
mmevente—from not getting renominated, to 
the Akali Dal not supporting you as a 
• candidate to the Rajya Sabba? 

A; My term expired on 2 April and I had 
reason to hope that I would get a second term 
because people like Lokesh Chandra and 
Rasheduddin have had second terms. But I was 
also doubtful because I had given up my Padma 
Bhushan and taken a very strong attitude 
against the government over Operation Blues- 
tar and what happened thereafter. So 1 wasn’t 
quite certain. But 1 think, 1 made a more 
significant contribution to the affairs of Punjab 
than any other member of the Rajya Sabha or 
for that matter Lok Sabha. 1 thought, since the 
affairs were on the mend they would find me 
useful but that didn’t come about and I was a 
little disappointed. Then I decided to try on my 
own and many Akali MLAs and MPs suggested 
that they would back me and flattered me 
about what 1 had done. I said I would be quite 
happy. 

then the matter was taken up by Charanjit 
Singh on my behalf because he has direct 
access to Barnala, Balwant Singh and the 
others. So, the subject was mentioned about 
three or four months ago and then it kept 
coming up and 1 was assured (that I would get a 
ticket). Bamala didn’t make any commitment 
but Balwant Singh did many times. The last 
time was only ten days before the filing of 
nominations. He said categorically—put his 
hand on his chest—that as far as 1 am concerned 
you have my full support. He invited me to 
Chandigarh. I went there and was introduced to 
the Akali MLAs. 1 spoke to them individually 
and they assured me (of a place in the Rajya 
j Sabha). I came back feeling the thing was in the 
I bag. Then when I came back, Ramoowalia (B.S. 

I Ramoowalia, MP) came to see me because he 
i had hinted whether 1 would accept the second 
place and I said no because that is one way of 
defeating me. When 1 told Charanjit that, he 
spoke to him and Ramoowalia came running to 
see me at the house and said T am sorry, you 
mistook me and we really mean to support you 
as our first candidate’ and all the rest of it.’ So I 
again felt it was all right. Then he promised to 
accompany me to Chandigarh to file my 
nomination. But he didn't turn up. I tried to i 
contact Balwant Singh and after two or three 
days 1 was able to get hold of him because they 
were busy with the Venkataaamaiah Commis¬ 
sion. So 1 can’t blame them. Then he rang me up 
and said, ‘We haven’t made a decision as yet.’ 1 
was taken aback because I thought the decision 


had been made. He said, ‘I will come and see 
you in your room. He came and told me that he 
was so^ and that he had given a commionent 
in writing to a man called Tow Singh and aU of 
[ them had signed it because they had persuaded 
him not to stand in the last Lok Sabha election 
against Ramoowalia and the undertaking was 
that they would put him in the Rajya Sabha. So 
I said 1 thought you had already made him 
chairman of something. So he said, ‘nahin woh 
raasi nahin hain (O, he is not happy), and we 
have to honour our commitment.’ So I said ‘that 
is fine, I wish you had told me earlier’ and I 
left—came back and didn’t file my nomination 
and then I discovered the next day that Tow 
Singh was nowhere in the picture. It was just a 
simple trick to prevent me from filing a nomina¬ 
tion and the undertaking had been given to Lt 
Gen. Aurora. 

They are leading the community and the 
country to disaster and their attitude towards 
the Venkataramaiah Commission almost con¬ 
vinces me. They should have accepted the 
recommendations straightaway without any re¬ 
servations because this is as fair a decision as 
any commission could have made. By having 
reservations about the accord, they are putting 
the future of the Sikhs living outside Punjab in 
jeopardy because there is a Hindu ba^lash 
building up. The Sikh in Haryana is feeling 
^certain; the Sikh in Ganganagar in Rajasthan 
is feeling unsafe; the Sikh living in the Terai 
region is feeling insecure. They keep quarrell¬ 
ing and squabbling (basically settling scores 
between Badal and Bamala) and have no con¬ 
cern about the interests of the Sikh community. 

Q: Don’t you think you would be more 
effective as a writer than as a parliamentarian? 

A; Well, that I continue to do. I was doing two 
things. I was a journalist and a politician. Now 
as far as politics is concerned I have taken 
sanyas. 

Q: If an offer is made to you by any party to 
contest a byelection would you give up this 
self-styled sanyas? 

A; 1 will only come out of sanyas as an 
independent. I don’t see any party being suffi¬ 
ciently interested in me. There are far too many 
ambitious people in this country, so that kind of 
situation is only academic. 

Q: But you don’t rule out the possibility of 
your coming as an independent candidate? 

A: I do ^cause I don’t think anyone’s in¬ 
terested in seeing me there. It is as simple as • 
that. 

H: Why do you Otink they did it? Who was 
V working against you? 

A; I don’t know. I feel a little cut up that they 
should resort to this petty lying in dealing with 
somebody like me whom they flattered out of 
his wits by what they thpu^t the community 
owed to me and all that-—Balwant Sim^ partis 
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culwrly. They even made offers that we would 
like to associate you with our .(party)...and I 
said just cut it out. I don’t have anything 
j pgainst Aurora. I think he would probably make 
^as good a choice as Aey could have made but 
that they should resort to this trickery and 
deprive themselve.s of a supporter is... I mean I 
am a journalist and the only Sikh who really 
writes for the national press and the interna¬ 
tional press. It is not going to colour my views 
but I certainly have very little regard for them 
as human beings. I think they are a bunch of 
petty liars. 

Q: Do you think they ’somersaulted' because 
of last minute pressure? 

A: I have no means of knowing. I mean if it 
was last minute pressure, it must have literally 
been in the last minute because it was on the 
13th afternoon that they told me and 14th was 
the last day for filing nominations. 

Q: Coming back to the renomination, do you 
think the President or the Prime Minister was 
against it? 

A: I certainly know that the President was 
not. He was very keen that I come back. He also 
felt that I was the one spokesman of the Sikhs 
who had taken a strong line against the terror¬ 
ists and he thought that this should be recog¬ 
nised and they needed a Sikh spokesman who 
would speak out blatantly and in those strong 
terms. So it certainly was not the President. I 
don’t know who Rajiv Gandhi’s advi,sers were. 

, They must have had their own reasons and 
'^ilobably felt that the Rajya Sabha nominations 
''should be decorative rather than political. The 
people they have nominated are eminent but 
they are not likely to take much interest in the 
Rajya Sabha debates. The only one who will be 
taking any interest will be Ela Bhatt. 

Q; The fact that you are an effective spokes¬ 
man of the Sikhs may have gone against you 
considering the government wants to play down 
the issue in Parliament. 

A: It is possible, though I don’t know what 
they would gain out of it. 

Q: Do you hsel let down by the Coagressfl) 
and the Akalis? 

A: I feel that I bad perhaps overestimated 
myself—that I thought of someone whose voice 
mattered. That was my own opinion of myself 
and it is obviously not shared by the govern¬ 
ment or the Akalis. 

Q: Why, did you want to contest the polls? 

A: I think I had a role to play. I wanted to 
have a voice in Punjab’s aHairs. 1 think Punjab 
is passing through the most serious and the 
gravest crisis in its history since independence. 

1 think I have a clearer vision than these 
politicians because they are too involved and in 
any case they are not statesmen. They are small 
district gurdwara politicians who don’t see 
yond their no.<ics. 

Why do you think they chose Lt Gen. 
•.yturora? 

: He is an acceptable figure. That is all. He 
play a constructive role. But he has been 
)lipg a moderate attitude and he is not as 
otfcspoken in condemnation of terroritts as 1 
think he should have been. Probablv. that 
makes him more acceptable. If dinloBU^ 


is ever opened with the terrorists he will be 
more acceptable than I would have been be¬ 
cause I have condemned them. I think they are 
a lot of gangsters. He wouldn’t use that kind of 
expression.... 

Q: It is diplomacy due to which Aurora 
scored? 

A: Ves. 

Q: You have gone on record to say that being 
an MP is like being a member of a five-star elia 
club. Despite that, you want to be a member? 

A; I see no contradiction. 1 would like to 
belong to a five-star elite club. 

Q: Have Rajiv Gandhi and Baaiala ffven you 
a raw deal? Do you feel let down? 

A: Yes. 

Q: By both of them? 

A: Yes. 

Q; In the same measure? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Why? Because the Congressfl) gave you no 
assurance, while the Akali Dal ditched you. 

A; When you say let down, I mean there are 
expectations in my own mind and therefore, I 
feel let down. Basically I had overestimated 
myself. The other people didn’t dtare the 
self-esteem I had of myself. 

Q: Between Balwant Singh and Bamala, who 
do you really blame for this fiasco? 

A: 1 would only be able to answer it if 1 knew 
the inside workings of their party. It is obvious 
that Balwant Sii^ runs the government not 
Bamala. He is the trouble-shooter, he is the 
trouble-maker, he is the one answer to all the 
trickery by the Badal group a^inst the Bamala 
group. He is in some ways quite indispensable 
to Bamala. Bamala is a facade. You know 
Balwant Singh is not a Jat and diat is very 
important in Punjab. They have a Jat as chief 
minister and Balwant Singh mns the govern¬ 
ment from behind the scenes. 

Q: What are your future plans? 

A: I will write my columns as I have been 
doing in the past and work on my books.... 
read.... and broadcast. 

Q: How do you view the Hindu exodus from 
Punjab and the central government’s stand of 
not giving them any assistance and thus per¬ 
suade them to go back? 

A: Ibis is the most disturbing feature of the 
Punjab situation as this can have a snowball 
effect. It shows that the police are totally 
indequate. So far the only redeeming feature is 
that the Hindus who have left have not really 
sold their property. They are biding their time 
to see if they can go back. If they are not able to 
stop the immigration of Hindus from Punjab, 1 
have no doubt, that tins will become a two-way 
movement bemuse the embittered Hindu is 
going to go for the Sikh in other pans and midce 
them vacate their shops or psroperty. That has 
happened in Delhi and I know lots of Sikhs who 
were ousted of their homes in November 1984 
have not been able to take their homes or their 
propenies back. The police look away. The 
couns take their tune and many of them have 
been forced to leave the state. The same thing 
will happen in Punjak- And that will be dis-. 
astrous. 
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Another ^KhaKstan’? 


The Gorkbaland movement may go the Punjab way if firm steps are not taken 
by the central and state governments, reports Tapas Mukherjee 


D arjeeling, the queen of the 
hills, is in revolt. “Land first, 
bread and butter later" is the 
war cry of the brave Gorkhas 
today. Reminiscent of the bloody 
Punjab agitation, the Gorkhaland 
movement is avowedly not for econo¬ 
mic emancipation but for political 
identity and due status of the Gorkha 
community. As in Punjab, the lead¬ 
ership of the community has slipped 
away from the hands of the moder¬ 
ates to the militants. And as with 
Punjab, in this case too the author¬ 


ities initially dismissed the demand 
for a separate Gorkha state as the 
brainchild of a frenzied mind. The 
successful Gorkhaland bandh in 
May, organised by the Gorkha 
National Liberation Front (GNLF), 
shook the powers-that-be out of their 
complacency. What has unnerved the 
administration further is the circula¬ 
tion of an emotional anonymous leaf¬ 
let, Janarako AwaaJ (The Voice of 
the People), in which all serving 
Gurkhas in the Indian Army have 
been asked to lay down arms and join 


the battle for emancipation of their 
brethren. The voice is not that of 
Bhindranwale. But the message is 
loud and clear; the Gorkhas are pre¬ 
paring for a war with the Indian 
union. 

The pamphlet, believed to be the 
handiwork of GNLF president Sub¬ 
ash Ghising, has created a stir among 
the hill people and made the district 
administration sit up. Apart from 
instigating serving Gurkhas in the 
army, the handbill has called upon 
all Gorkhas to prepare themselves 
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for the supreme sacrifice to liberate 
themselves from “foreign rule”. It 
has also urged the youth to be in all 
readiness to tackle the atrocities 
perpetrated by the police and the 
West Bengal government. 

Darjeeling’s summer of discontent 
will inescapably turn into a winter of 
discord with the GNLF promising to 
carry out the remaining nine points 
of its 11-point programme of agita¬ 
tion which would culminate in a 
“do-or-die” action plan. Meanwhile, 
the excitement continues, and Sub¬ 
ash Ghising has assured his suppor¬ 
ters that by 1987 they would live in a 
state of their own. The course of the 
next phase of the agitation would 
only be decided after gauging the 
mood of the central and state govern¬ 
ments. The successful Gorkhaland 
bandh last May has led the centre 
and the West Bengal government to 
take a firm stand against the move¬ 
ment. Offical sources grudgingly 



admit that the Gorkhaland move¬ 
ment has the potential of going the 
‘Khalistan’ way. However, the im¬ 
mediate cause for concern is the 
preparation of a hit-list by the GNLF 
which includes ail the prominent 
CP1(MJ leaders of the hill district as 
well as police and administrative 
officials who, according to Ghising’s 
supporters, carried out the “uncon¬ 
stitutional Bengal government’s 
orders”. In the recent turmoil, years 
of sustained campaigns by Marxists 
calling for the creation of socialistic 
pattern of society, and even the cau¬ 
tious approach of the late Deo Pra- 
kash Rai (Gorkha League) to self- 
rule, dissipated against a hectic 
GNLF campaign. The GNLF harped 
on the “evil and perfidious Bengali 
giant” that was gradually devouring 
the Gorkha’s identity; the time had 
come to protect the Gorkhas and 
fulfil their political aspirations in a 
land where Bengalis would cease to 
be their masters. This painstaking 
door-to-door campaign went on for 
four years; and then it just robbed 
the wind out of everybody’s sail. 

Ghising remained underground 
during the movement and refused to 
meet the press. In his own words, he 
did not want to become a “paper 
tiger”. Emerging from his hideout, 
he has recently started meeting re¬ 
porters selectively. In a press release 
he has made a series of announce¬ 
ments of awards and retributions, 
disclosed future programmes, and 
made a survey of political manoeuvr- 
ings by various political parties. He 
has warned that the new Gorkhaland 
government, after its inception, 
would punish those directly or in¬ 
directly opposing the movement. The 
new government, the release added, 
would issue ma:^r citation, “after 
proper investigation”, to honour the 
supporters who were killed in the 
struggle. There would also be a 
scheme to give special privileges to 
the family members of the martyrs. 

Ghising has dubbed minister of 
state for defence Arun Singh and 
chief minister Jyoti Basu “anti- 
nationals” for their allegations that 
.«the Gorkhaland movement was 
^secessionist in nature. “They have 
murdered democracy and socialism 
in the hills of Darjeeling by resorting 
to police action to scuttle the Gor¬ 
khaland movement.” The West Ben¬ 
gal government is also alleged to 
have hatched a conspiracy by chas¬ 
ing out Gorkhaland supporters from 
their homes, who have been forced to 
hide in the forests. The GNLF presi¬ 
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dent has also urged the centre to 
assign a central judicial commission 
to investigate into these charges, 
adding that he has no faith in any 
inquiry conducted by the West Ben¬ 
gal government. He has also un¬ 
leashed a tirade against both the 
Congressd) and the Darjeeling Pran- 
ta Parishad (DPP) and warned the 
people to watch out against their 
perfidious game of propagating that 
the Darjeeling hills would be con¬ 
verted into a “centrally administered 
unit” (CAU) as this was a ploy to 
divert the people’s attention from 
the Gorkhaland issue. He has also 
asked his supporters to prepare 
themselves for the next phase of the 
movement. 

In fact, all the major political par¬ 
ties in the hill district are in the 
midst of a war of attrition. Madan 
Tamang, general secretary of the 
DPP, refuted Ghising’s charges. The 
DPP had also been spearheading the 
demand for the creation of a sepa¬ 
rate state; but it was not a party to 
the Congress(I)'$ rather ambiguous 
idea of CAU, he said. In his futile 
attempt to bring all the parties 
together to advance the cause of a 
separate state, be found to his dis¬ 
may that the only member present at 
a meeting organised by him was 
Dawa Narbula, general secretary of 
the Pradesh committee. In this meet¬ 
ing Tamang offered to join the GNLF 
provided Ghising would give satisfac¬ 
tory answers to three questions: 

• How does the Indo-Nepal Treaty 
affect the citizenship status of Indian 
Nepalese? 
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The Voice of 
the Hills 

R al.uiUi! Briihridii, tlu' ottogena- 
riar; foundt t swiciary of the 
inuiiiuled ( PI aiKl a CPKMj leader 
fil '.)u- T>iit ji'tding district, is a 
V H ii(T<M!s aitu. of the (Jorkhaland 
jiid one of the chief 
cl. i:,uloi'- of the GNLK president, 
S’;;'.'!! !,;iiistng. Brahmin, who now 
I'v:■> .1 '(iiiei, retired life On the 
l i’if-Ki' of Darioeling, agrees that 
ii,!t siNM' did succeed in mustering 
s'.ii'f>ot! «if a large riumher of people 
hut rcel.s tfidt any movement based 
oil “falsehood and emotion” is 
bound 10 fail, fhough there was an 
mitidl fuphoria among the masses, 
the agitation liaS already showed 
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signs of petering I'ut. 

Popularly known as Baajay (wise 
tiuini, the veteran CPllM) leader 
ivii.c one of the uiumverate along 
with chief minister Jyoti Basu and 
Hop Narayan Koy in the 1946 Pro 
viticial Assembly of Bengal. He still 
tetious a strong nationalistic fer- 
voui The ajji d leader felt that a 
:tfi !c I vigil should be kept on gov- 
enintent emplovees and any official 
lound to haw links with the divi* 
live torces should he transferred 
cnit of the district. 

(!> .1 reminiscent mood. Brahmin 
tot tilled the foimative years of 
tradf lotions in the sprawling tea 
phunatinns during the BritishKajl. 
“li It- the West Bengal’s goyerm 
mtnt’s progresstve labour laws that 
have give ,i dit' tea workers a sense 
of dignity viml security besides eco* 
nomic st.tbilitv." lie wonders how 
the tJorkhuhmd agitatdrs could ac- 
cu.-te the Left IT out government of 
ipltiby. 
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• Why was it necessary for Ghising 
to seek foreign help for its revision? 

• Why should the Indian Nepalis not 
participate in national celebrations, 
the boycott of which was part of the 
GNLF’s political programme? 

Tamang later complained that 
Ghising was the stumbling block pre¬ 
venting intellectuals from joining 
the Gorkhaland movement. 

The CPI(M), which views the Gor¬ 
khaland agitation as a secessionist 
movementThas criticised the Con- 
gress(I) for its stand on the issue. The 
CPl(M) suspected that the Congres- 
s(l) was aiding the separatist move¬ 
ment, particularly because hundreds 
of INTUC members actively partici¬ 
pated in the Gorkhaland agitation. 
The secretary of the CPI(M) district 
committee, Ananda Pathak, MP, ridi¬ 
culed the centre's plan of despatch¬ 
ing a team of parliamentarians to 
Darjeeling to investigate the state of 
affairs. It was only a political stunt, 
he said, adding that the CPI(M) had 
time and again stressed the ur¬ 
gent need for greater allocation of 
central funds to tackle the problems 
arising out of economic, educational 
and infrastructural backwardness of 
the entire North Bengal including 
the hill district of Darjeeling. Mr 
Pathak reminded that the centre had 
turned down the demand for regional 
autonomy of the hill area and consti¬ 
tutional recognition of the Nepali 
language. 

Amidst all such accusations and 
counter-accusations, the Gorkha 
League (Dimmal faction) reiterated 
its commitment to the ideal of the 
founder-president of the undivided 
party, the late D.S. Gurung, to streng¬ 
then Indian nationalism. A.P. Dim¬ 
mal, general secretary, and Santosh 
Gurung, treasurer, claimed that the 
founder-president had brushed 
aside the repeated instigation by 
M.A. Jinnah to create an independent 
country in the Darjeeling hills and 
surrounding areas. This, they added, 
was sufficient evidence that the Gor- 
khas had all along wanted to streng¬ 
then the unity of India. Earlier, Dim¬ 
mal and Gurung had issued a state¬ 
ment saying that Ghising had no 
locus standi to comment on the Indo - 
Nepal Treaty. The Gorkha League 
(Lama faction), to which the late Deo 
Prakash Rai belonged, is conspi¬ 
cuously silent on the issue. So is the 
Nepali Bhasa Samiti. After agitating, 
for constitutional recognition of the 
Nepali language for the last ten years 
this strong non-political organisation 
appears «to have gone into a self- 
imposed hibernation, allowing the 
political movement for a separate 
state to take precedence. 


T he success of the GNLF in creating 
a mass upsurge has been attri¬ 
buted to various factors. There are 
guesses galore and frequent re¬ 
ferences to the ubiquitous foreign 
hand and the unde.sirable activities 
of the foreign missionaries. The ques¬ 
tion is: if the government has suffi¬ 
cient evidence of foifeign involve¬ 
ment, what steps has il' taken so far 
to check their activities? If foreign 
missionaries are instigating the hill 
people, why not take action against 
them? These are embarrassing ques¬ 
tions which the state government 
does not want to face; nor can the 
major political parries explain the 
lukewarm attitude towards achiev¬ 
ing a political consensus to tackle the 
situation. The fact is that even in this 
volatile situation, where process of 
alienation of the local people from 
the national mainstream is becoming 
evident, the Congrt-ssd; is trying to 
cash in with an eye I’li the inipeiuiing 
Assembly elections, ^his is precisely 
the reason why Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi has made no comment on the 
situation. If he speaks in favour of 
the Gorkhaland movement, he would 
be driving the last nail in the 
Prade.sh Congress coffin; if he rejects 
the demand, the Congress(l) would 
cease to have a footing in this hill 
area. The statement that the centre 
would stand by West Bengal in tack¬ 
ling the situation did not come from 
the Prime Minister but from chief 
minister Basu. The PM’s attitude has 
left an impression ihai he is keeping 
his alternatives open foi a dialogue 
with the agitators; rliat he has an 
open mind to the issue. 

The Left hronl government has to 
accept a large share of the blame for 
the present crisis: it has never made 
an in-depth study of the causes lead¬ 
ing to the present situation. The 
government does not appear to have 
any intention of inquiring into the 
charges of bungling in hill develop¬ 
ment work, administrative lapses 
and complaints of corruption. The 
West Bengal Tea Development Cor¬ 
poration (WBTDC), by sheer misman¬ 
agement, is allowing five of the best 
tea gardens in the hills to go to seed. 
Ironically, it had taken ovdr these 
sick gardehs from the private sector 
to nurse them back to health. The' 
West Bengal Forest Development » 
Corporation (WBFDC) is continuing j- 
to denude the forests despite the 
warnings of ecologists. These orga¬ 
nisations have carried on their mis¬ 
deeds with total disregard for local 
sentiments. The Left'^Front govern¬ 
ment does not want to damage its 
image by inquiring into their a c^k 
ties. Yet another grave probllH^I^ 
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that the local people feel that they 
are being exploited by the Bengalis. 
Point an accusing finger at neigh¬ 
bouring Sikkim where corruption is 
alleged to be much more rampant, 
and pat comes the reply: “At least 
there people are being victimised by 
their own blood-brothers, not by Ben¬ 
galis.” 

T he Sikkim chief minister, Nar 
Bahadur Bhandari, has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose from the 
emotional upsurge in Darjeeling. His 
three-point charter of demands, 
placed before the centre, regarding 
seat reservation for the majority 
Nepali community in the A.ssembly, 
granting of citizenship to some 
30,060 stateless Nepalis, and consti¬ 
tutional recognition of the Nepali 
language, have once again come 
under sharp focus. The CBI is re¬ 
ported to have indicted Bhandari 
both for having properties disprop¬ 
ortionate to his income/andforaiding 
the Gorkhaland movement. Bhandari 
has denied both the charges. In any 
case, even if the centre has conclu¬ 
sive evidence, it cannot take any 
action against Bhandari because of 
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his popularity. He had earlier made 
the Centre eat huinble.Vie for dismis¬ 
sing his government; he swept back 
to power in the next elections, wiping 
out the Sikkim Pradesh Congress(l) 
in the process. Most of the Nepali 
leaders have built up a base at the 
grassroots level and this explains 
why the state government is hesitant 
to take firm steps against Subash 
Ghising. 

Again, the assessment of the local 


The Foreign Hand? 


T hwe are various theories doing 
the rounds regarding the identity 
of the forces behind the Gorkha¬ 
land movement. It is rumoured that 
both China and the USA prefer an 
Indejiendent buffer state between 
India and Nepal. Nepal, on its part, 
^puld be happy 'to see the creation 
of a state after the merger of Sik¬ 
kim with the Indian union. Besides, 
It also frowns upon the attempt to 
jnbvpdate its population with too 
ipainy liberal political thoughts. A 
sejp^te state stretching from Dar- 
to Goalpara itf Assam would 
auR flepePs purpose admirably. It 
can ^ways be iwompted to secede 
hidia. China h^s for tong been 
'pliMittbaatfuUy trying to obtain the 
pcniission to recruit Gorkhas from 
to,police. the Tibetan border. 
.It can in with renewed vigour 
R s^itical pressure in India forces 
suai^ntiai reduction in the recruit¬ 
ment, c£- Gorkhas in the Indian 
frtny, ... 

Ibene. is also the repoit that the 
British government is worried ab- 
biu ^ aenuiglehbld of communists' 
,id 1 ^ ^Dafjeeling hill areas, the 
' aj^ling over and provok- 

people -in the adjoining 


eastern Nepal which is one of the 
sources of recruitment of Gorkhas 
■in the British army. Such reports 
even add that the Indian defence 
ministry mSy have a hand in idsti- 
gating the people of Nepal. It is also 
being alleged that vested interests 
are creating a fear psychosis among 
the plainsmen to quit the Darjeel¬ 
ing hills, so that those retiring from 
the British Gorkha regiment can 
buy property and settle hiri'e. 

' Is Nepal behind the present tur¬ 
moil, then? Why, else wcbld some 
prominent leaders of Darjeeling go 
all the way, to Kathmandu, to meet 
the arafty octogetihrian minister 
who had at one,time served as 
Nepal*s ambassador tb China.'and, 
significantly, was also a noted lead¬ 
er of the All India Gorkha League 
in Darjeeling, in hit. youth? This 
minister is credited with drawing 
up the blueptint of the state of 
‘Uttarkhand’, a proposed indepen¬ 
dent country along die Himalayan 
stretch right upto Himachal 
Pradesh. There have been repeated 
allegations that all di^runtled ele¬ 
ments have for long, been using 
mercenary politicians . tp "kclMMe 
their common ohjectivi^ 


situation is often being done on 
guesswork. It is not true that the 
Gorkhaland agitation took shape 
only after the recent eviction of 
Neoalis from Mizoram. The GNLF 
had adopted its 11-poinl political 
programme much earlier. It is also 
not true that the support for the 
GNLF is confined to the Nepali mid¬ 
dle class and the unemployed youth. 
Its base is actually stronger among 
the peasants; the middle class joined 
the movement later. So organised is 
the GNLF that it can paralyse life in 
the hills anytime it wants to. 

What if the Centre decides to grant 
self-rule, whether in the shape of 
regional autonomy or a separate 
state, consisting only of the hill areas 
of Darjeeling. It will Itc a land locked 
area, like Sikkim, with the people 
living at the mercy of plainsmen. 
Such a prospect has prompted a 
section of the hill leaders to discuss 
the prospects of including at least 
the Siliguri subdivision, that is, the 
entire Darjeeling district, in the 
proposed land of the Gurkhas. These 
leaders are just hoping that massive 
central aid to the new state, like in 
the ca.se of Sikkim whose per capita 
development investment is the high¬ 
est in the country, would be suffi¬ 
cient to lure the dominant class of 
Siliguri—the businessmen—to invest 
in the hill state. The implication is 
that the lure of money would be 
enough to buy support. 

The propagators of Gorkhaland, 
however, must keep in mind that a 
separate state may not be the answer 
to their economic problems; Punjab 
is in turmoil despite its prosperity. 
The creation of a number of states in 
the north-eastern part of India has 
failed to ensure the prosperity of the 
people. Moreover, why shouldn’t the 
Lepchas and the Bhutiyas ask for 
self-rule to protect their identity and 
cultural heritage in the new state of 
Gorkhaland? 
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Pakistan: The Next Round 


Tooshar Pandit aivilysos linimzir Bhutto’s chances of ousting 
General Zia-u! Huq from power 



PMlm wdorn 
thr entrance to the 
Bbullo hoase in 
LariuM 


P resident Zia-ul Haq of Pakistan, who 
completes nine years in power—the 
longest spell by any military ruler—on 
5 July, is in a bitid fot the gamble he 
totjk by letting his current adversary, Be¬ 
nazir Bhutto, into the country from exile in 
Europe. It was mainly done at Washington’s 
bidding, which his Prime Munster. Moham¬ 
med Khan junojo leadilv endorsed. The 
USA which keeps Pakistan going with mas¬ 
sive infusions of economic and miliiary aid is 
the dominant voice in the countiv Pakistan, 
which i.s the fointh largest lecipieiii of US 
largesst' after Israel, Egypt and Turkey will 
get over $6 billion in economic aid from the 
US this year in addition to a S4.2 billion 
military aid package now under considera¬ 
tion of the US Congress. The USA still 
considers Gen. Zia to be its best bet and an 
indispensable ally in its fight to contain the 
Soviet advance in the Middle East arid South 
Asia where vital military and economic 


interests are at stake for the USA. 

The USA has, therefore, embarked upon 
an experiment in Pakistan which, if succe.ss- 
ful, may, in future, be extended to other 
client states like Indonesia, South Korea and 
Thailand, where pliant dictators rule. Essen¬ 
tially the experiment is for evolving an 
institution which will perpetuate army rule 
and yet appear to be democratic. It envis¬ 
ages a diarchy in which Gen Zia shares 
power with a civilian of his choice The first 
move was made when Gen. Zia called an 
election to the national Parliament in Febru¬ 
ary last year. Despite a boycott call by the 
opposition parties, more tb.in 50 per cent of 
the electorate voted in the election which 
even critical observers admit was by and 
large free and fair. The election was held 
under controlled conditions in which the 
candidates were debarred from contesting 
the polls under any party flag and, predict¬ 
ably, the candidates favoured by Gen. Zia I 
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won most of the seats. 

Gen. Zia, in the next move, hand picked a 
staunch Muslim League leader from Sind, 
Mohammed Khan Juneju, from among the 
elected members to be his Prime Minister 
and his civilian face. With Prime Minister 
Junejo gradually building up a political base 
for him, Gen. Zia felt confident enough to 
end the martial law early this year and allow 
partial return of democracy. While Presi¬ 
dent Zia held the whip, the Americans 
promoted Prime Minister Junejo who looks 
after day-to-day administration as evidence 
of democracy returning to Pakistan. The 
arrangement suits Gen. Zia as it promises 
him more years in power and he does not 
mind keeping a low profile as long as he is 
the numero uno. 

The US view is that every time a civilian 
government came to power in Paki,stan it 
plunged the country into chaos and anarchy 
providing the army enough excuse to inter¬ 
vene and seize power. Result: gun.s have 
ruled the country for 22 of the 38 years of 
independence. This, in turn, has made the 
armed forces an important factor in any 
power equation for the country. The USA 
which wants a stable and dependable gov¬ 
ernment in Pakistan to protect its politico- 
military interests in the region has, thus, 
come up with the idea of a largely civilian 
government headed by a serving general to 
reduce the chances of an army takeover. 
kUnder this arrangement, the army will have 
its share of power and, therefore be dbliged 
to keep the regime going. The President 
doubling as the army chief also minimises 
potential civilian-military disagreements as 
it gives greater .stability to the incumbent 
President. Both Ayub Khan and YahyaKhan 
had to go only after they had given up their 
army posts. With the guns thus hidden 
behind a facade of democracy, the USA can 
also claim that it has not compromised its 
commitment to democracy in Pakistan. 

The USA does not appear to be very keen 
on power being transferred to a strictly 
civilian government. More so to a govern¬ 
ment headed by Ms Bhutto who swears by 
non-alignment, an expression for edging 
away from Washington and, possibly, for 
negotiating a truce with the Soviet-backed 
Kabul regime to end the confrontation along 
the Afghan borders. The reception that she 
got in Washington before she returned to 
Pakistan clearly indicates what th^^ USA 
thinks of her: the highest US official she 
could meet was an under-secretary fn the 
state department. Yet, the USA insisted on 
her return to prove to the world that the 
I present government in Pakistan has^much 
deeper roots than is generally acknow¬ 
ledged. They knew that she. would certainly 
try to rouse the people against the Zia 
government but they were also convinced 
&at she lacked the strength or support to 
cau«e atty serious damage. By inviting blows 
from her, the Americsms actually wanted to 
test the strength and the viability of the 
. edifice that dti^ have prescribed for Pakis¬ 
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tan and at the same time demolish Ms 
Bhutto. 

T he government of President Zia-ul Haq, 
however, has something bigger on its 
hands than it bargained for. It certainly did 
not anticipate the kind of euphoric and 
highly emotional receptions that Ms Bhutto 
has been getting ever since she returned 
from London on 10 April. In Lahore, the 
capital of West Punjab and a stronghold of 
the ruling elite, where she launched her 
campaign asking Gen. Zia to transfer power 
to a representative government by this fall, 
an estimated one million people turned up 
at a park in the old city to hear her and mark 
her homecoming by showering rose petals on 
her. In Faisalabad, the booming industrial 
hub, faaory workers risked their wages to 
attend her meeting and waited from dusk to 
dawn for her cavalcade to arrive in a sea of 
people. At her hometown Larkana, 24 
kilometres nonh of Mohenjodaro, the heart 
of the Indus Valley civilisation, her bois¬ 
terous supporters ran through the security 
cordon at the airport and many of them 
walked barefoot alongside the truck on 
which she sat on a gilded throne. In Sar- 
godha, the peasants postponed harvesting 
and braved a scorching summer tun for a full 
day to have a glimpse of her. Pakistan has 
never seen anything like this before^ot 
even when her father Zulfikar Alt Bhutto’s 
popularity was at its zenith. 



Some such expressions of freedom and 
relief were bound to manifest themselves 
after Gen. Zia lifted martial law, which kept 
dissent under a lid for about eight-and-a-half 
years, on New Year’s day this year. But the 
current mass hysteria caused by Ms Bhutto 
is much more than what Gen. Zia thinks it to 
be; steam blowing out of the vessel of boiling 
water after its lid has been taken off. Cults 
are made of more than this. And, Ms Bhutto 
has become a cult figure especially to the 
yrmnger generation, many of whom are even 
ready and willing to die at her command. To 
the millions of adoring young men, she 
presents the image of a well-bred and well- 
read woman who has suffered more than she 
deserved and yet mustered up enough cour¬ 
age, which is rare for her age and in a 
male-dominated conservative Muslim socie¬ 
ty in Pakistan, to throw up a challenge to an 
army general who has been running the 
country for about nine years now. The Bhut¬ 
to mystique adds more gloss to the image. 
Most of her young supporters have little or 
no recollection of how dictatorial and rep¬ 
ressive her father Zulfikar Ali Bhutto was. 
They only remember his populist slogan: 
roti, kapra aur makan —food, clothes and 
housing for everyone. And the slogan sells. 
Even the elderly people who despised Zuifi- 
kar Ali Bhutto now see him in a different 
light and acknowledge that whatever his 
faults might have been, he was the first 
leader to identify with the common man. 

D espite her mass appeal which seems to be 
growing in size and emotion with every 
meeting she addresses, Benazir is no Cory 
Aquino as her supporters would like to 
believe. In the Philippines, the Roman 
Catholic church was totally against Presi¬ 
dent Marcos. In Pakistan, the Muslim clergy 
and the scholars are in ideological sympathy 
with Gen. Zia. In the Philippines, the army, 
was bitterly divided in its support for Mar¬ 
cos. In Pakistan, the army is still solidly 
behind Gen. Zia. Compared with the Duva- 
liers and the Marcoses, Gen. Zia is a saint: he 
leads a spartan, soldier’s life and has a 
reputation for personal integrity. He is cer¬ 
tainly not hated as much as the Marcuse.<> 
were. Above all, in the Philippines, Mrs 
Aquino succeeded in uniting all anti-Marcos 
forces under her leadership. Benazir Bhutto, 
on the other hand, has already alienated the 
major opposition alliance—the Movement 
for Restoration of Democracy (MRD) by 
denying the importance that it deserves and 
by setting the revival of Bhuttoism as one of 
her principal goals. The MRD, an alliance of 
11 political parties of which Ms Bhutto’s 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) is one, has 
been keeping the fire of extra-constitutional 
dissent burning all throtigh these difficult 
years of military rule. The MRD too wants 
Gen. Zia to go. But Ms Bhutto who has the 
same objective is unwilling to share power 
with other constituents of the alliance if and 
when Gen. Zia goes. Besides, Bhuttoism is 
anathei^ to all other constituents of the 
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MRD. After all, what is the MRD? It is 
another name for the Pakistan National 
Alliance (PNA) which opposed Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto in the 1977 elections, and having 
failed to dislodge him from power in rigged 
polls they took the battle to the streets 
ultimately paving the way for army 
takeover. 

Even within her party the distance be¬ 
tween her and the influential senior leaders 
is increasing as she is set to give her party a 
new look by placing younger people at the 
top by displacing or dislodging the elders. 
Her uncie Mumtaz Bhutto is against her. So 
are former Sind chief minister, Ghulam 
Mustafa Jatoi, and former Punjab chief 
minister, Ghulam Mustafa Khar. Both of 
them were close confidants of Zulfikar Ali 
i^utto and wield considerable influence in 
their respective provinces. Ms Bhutto is 
somewhat between Hasina Wajed and Be¬ 
gum Zia of Bangladesh, trying to do a 
Jayaprakash Narayan. She certainly wants 
to achieve what JP wanted to and almost by 
similar methods; force Gen. Zia to hold an 
election by building up public opinion for it. 
She has also been trying to persuade some of 
the Parliament members to resign so that 
she can claim that the Parliaimnt has ceased 
to be a representative bod^H the people. 
But her efforts are yet to yield any result. 
Indeed, even those in Parliament who are 
opposed to the present government are 
unwilling to demolish the edifice of which 
they are an integral part. They know that in 
l^e process their political future would also 
oe ruined. If there is an election today the 
chances are that Ms Benazir Bhutto will 
probably win a majority of the seats. But 














President Zia is in no hurry to hold elections 
now unless events force him to. And, Ms 
Bhutto can force him to hold an election only 
if she has the support of all the opposition 
groups and parties besides some support in 
the armed forces. 


P resident Zia, having learnt his lessons 
from President Marcos of the Philippines, 
is doubly cautious about the quicksand 
which swallowed Marcos. His understanding 
is that sooner than later Ms Bhutto will run 
out of steam and her supporters will desert 
her once they realise that with ail their 
sound and fury they are nowhere near the 
throne. So far, Ms Bhutto has been able to 
keep her campaign which she calls ‘a public 
relations exercise’ and her supporters whom 
she describes as ‘the doves of democracy’ 
remarkably peaceful. But once frustration 
creeps into the ranks, she may not be able to 
prevent the hawks giving a more militant 
and even violent turn to her campaign. 
Having started her campaign on a very high 
pitch, Ms Bhutto, too, may be forced to go on 
a confrontation course if she has to sustain 
her campaign for a protracted period. One 
can already notice the change in her tone 
and tenor. When she boarded the plane 
which brought her home, she said; “U the 
movement runs out of steam. I’ll wait until 
1990 (when the next elections are due) for a 
peaceful change.” Now, she appears to have 
grown impatient and speaks in terms of a 
war; a war she is seeking to escalate on 5 
July, the day President Zia seized power in 
an early morning coup in 1977 by deposing 
her father whom he later executed. “Now it 




is time for another dictator to go,” she says. 
To accomplish this, she wants her supporters 
to observe S July as a protest day. a day of 
mourning by holding protest rallies and 
demonstrations. 

Gen. Zia ts also keeping the powder dry 
and waiting for an excuse to strike at her. If 
Ms Bhutto’s supporters turn violent it will 
give him the excuse he is looking for. As yet, 
&e government has made no attempt to stop 
Ms Bhutto from speaking out. But at some 
stage or other Gen. Zia has to come out and 
say enough is enough. The question now is; 
does, triumph or, disaster await another 
Bhutto? 

The odds are still in favour of Gen. Zia 
who still retains the right to reimpose mar¬ 
tial law. He has also the tool to enforce it: 
the armed forces of which he continues to be 
the boss. All the important power-brokers— 
thh army, the bureaucracy, the feudal lords, 
the mullahs and the Ul^are on his side. 
Most Pakistanis believe that many of Ms 
Bhutto’s present supporters are bound to 
abandon her if they are asked to defy 
military rule. The crowds may vote for her 
but may not be as willing to die for her. Not a 
finger was raised by those who claim today, 
to be ardent PPP supporters'when Zulfikar 
All Bhutto was hanged in 1979 as none of 
them had the courage to stand up to the 
guns. Public support in Pakistan is notor¬ 
iously fickle as Zulfikar Ali Bhutto found out 
so tragically. 

While the transfer of power to a civilian 
government in December 1985 did not usher 
in a full-fledged democracy, it has resulted 
in considerable relaxation of controls and 
allowed resumption of political activity. 
Many in Pakistan are eager and willing to 
give the arrangement a fair trial without 
summarily dismissing it as evil. Gen. Zia has 
also given some stability to Pakistan. A run 
of good harvests, remittances from the 
Pakistanis working abroad and a strong flow 
of American military and economic aid have 
worked wonders for the Pakistani economy 
which can now boast of a per capita income 
almost twice that of India. All these give 
Gen. Zia immense power. Even then, if the 
agitation spreads turmoil on the streets 
leading to a confrontation between the army 
and the crowds. President Zia’s time could 
be up. If the army feels that Gen. Zia is 
losing his grip it may find the job easier 
without him. Gen. Zia could then be facing 
the kind of army revolt that brought down 
President Marcos of the Philippines. But 
unlike Philippines another General rather 
than Ms Bhutto is more likely to seize power 
in Pakistan. Ms Bhutto, however, has history 
and tradition on her side. Gen. Ayub Khan 
had to go in March 1969 and his successor 
Yahya Khan had to call an election in 1970 
because of violent agitations against milit¬ 
ary rule which Zulfikar Alt Bhutto master¬ 
minded and led. History, it is said, often 
repeats itself. Benazir Bhutto is certainly 
hoping that it will. 
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The Woman Who Would Be Queen 


Ian Jack profiles Benazir Bhutto 


I n CLTinin respects Be¬ 
nazir Bhuitu is perfectly 
ecpiipped to hold down 
a classy, possibly de¬ 
corative job with a mer¬ 
chant hank or publishing 
house. When she was a 
child, her clothes came 
from Saks, her table man¬ 
ners from an Pmglish gov- 
erne.ss. Her education was 
absorbed at a variety of 
convent schools, and later 
at Radcliffe and Oxford, 
where she shone socially 
and obtained modest de¬ 
grees. She adores English 
chocolates and biog¬ 
raphies of British royalty, 
and she can never quite 
manage to finish Henry 
Kissinger’s column in the 
newspapers. Her conversa¬ 
tion, when she is not talk¬ 
ing on the subject most 
central to her life, rattles 
along easy grooves of per¬ 
sonal anecdote unhin¬ 
dered by self- 
consciousness. She is slen¬ 
der, nearly 5ft Sin tall, and 
approaching her 33rd 
birthday. She has a fine 
animated mouth, bold 
eyes, lustrous hair, skin 
the colour and clarity of a 
pale dessert wine. She 
laughs easily. There is no 
better kind of person to 
take a shy author to lunch, 
or (because she is no¬ 
body's foul) to size up the 
credit potential of a loan 
seeker from Lagos. 

Instead she may well be¬ 
come the first woman in 
the world to lead an Isla¬ 
mic nation. 

That is a strong statement and dangerous¬ 
ly provokes the fate which, over the past 
seven years, has hung her father and killed 
her youngest brother. Accidents to Benazir 
herself can never be ruled out and she has 
still to prove herself as a political strategist 
who can harness the great explosions of 
popular sympathy and support which 
greeted her when she returned to Pakistan 
two months ago. President Zia-ul Haq, the 
general who deposed her father, is a formid¬ 
able opponent who has partially legitimised 
his regime by holding a referendum and 
setting up a carefully neutered parliament. 
He will not go because Benazir tells him he 
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should. But history, one 
sen.ses, is slowly slipping 
away from him. His old 
chums in the W^hite House 
have the lessons of the 
Shah and Marcos to re¬ 
member, and experience 
shows that the Pakistan 
army can be evicted from 
power by demonstrations 
of the popular will. Messi- 
ly or cleanly, the 9.3 mil¬ 
lion citizens of Pakistan 
must eventually grab back 
their mangled birthright: 
and Benazir, political heir 
to the only popular leader 
their country has pro¬ 
duced in 40 years, now 
looks a safe bet to lead 
them. 

She likes to compare 
herself to Cory Aquino— 
she has a naive streak, 
which plucks glib ideas 
from the Western press— 
but a closer comparison 
lies in South America 
rather than the Philip¬ 
pines. She is to Pakistan 
what Isabel Peron was to 
Argentina, the torchbear- 
er of an imperfect and cor¬ 
rupted populism which in 
the people's imagination 
grew more perfect and less 
corrupt the further it re¬ 
ceded into the past. For 
Peronism, read Bhuttoism, 
an ethereal spirit which, at 
our last meeting, Benazir 
distilled for me by using 
an old mantra of the PPP: 

Islam is our faith 
Democracy is our polity 

_Socialism is our economy 

(mmaty'MKmir All power to the people! 
She recited the slogan in a large and 
elegant flat just behind Harrods—her aunt’s 
apanment, where money is in evident supp¬ 
ly—but it seemed unwise to point out (he 
irony. Benazir can be fierce with critics who 
$uggest that an elevated lifestyle inevitably 
comprises proletarian sympathies. As a 
woman of enormous courage, she has paid 
her dues to the cau-se many times over. She 
has, for a start, spent nearly six out of the 
past nine years in prison or under house 
arrest, sometimes ill, sometimes in solitary 
confinement, sometimes in a cell where .(he 
temperature reached 120 degreirs 
Fahrenheit and the fan didn’t work. She 
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watched, wretched with impotence, as her 
father crumbled physically—gum disease, 
gastritis—in his cell during the 18 months oi 
legal pedantry and dubious evidence which 

' eventually sent him to the scaffold. She has 
over the past year, attended the almost 
equally lengthy deliberations by a French 
court over the. death of her 26-year-old 
brother. Shahnawaz. who was poisoned and 
died slowly and painfullv on the floor of his 
Cannes flat in .Inly last year. She has con- 
tinuetl to tend her mother, Nusrat, in a long 
struggle against cancer of the lung. During 
her brief bouts of freedom in Pakistan she 
has driven thousands of miles to console the 
families of puliiical activists who have been 
imprisoned. Hogged, ot executed. More le- 
cetnly, exiled in London ami France, she has 
fought the self-seeking factionalism which is 
the hane of every political parly on the 
Indian subcontinent. 

No, to complain of the coiitradiciion be¬ 
tween her love ot Bendick’s Ritteriiiints and 
the hungry masses of Pakistan would, in 
light ot this personal historv, seem like 
carping. Still, the contradiction exists. Be¬ 
nazir was born to tliree conditions—wealih, 
feudalism, politics—and they have made her 
what she is ^ 

_ i 

Pind is the most sourhernly province in ( 
MPakistaii. with a coast along the Arabian i 
Sea. The British built a port, Karachi, but j 
left the interior largely to its own devices. It ‘■ 
was (and to a great extent still isi wild desert 
and svrub country, centrally divided by the 
iertiie lands which flank the river Indus. 
Wiic/eids, feudal overlords, ran the place, 
and among the greate.si of these was the 
Bhutto family, which owned large estates in 
a district called Larkana. Throughout the 
late 19th century they treatied with the 
British and grew rich. Their lifestyle, so 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto's biographer records, 
was “traditionally one of idyllic ease; lei¬ 
sured huiiting forays across the estates, 
afternoon siestas and an abundance of serfs 
catering to every whim”. 

Benazir’s grandfather, Shahnawaz, found¬ 
ed the political dynasty. As a Muslim leader 
he opposed the predominantly Hindu Inilian 
Congress Party, then struggling for national 
independence, and thus found favour with 
the British. Soon his name jangled with 
imperial decorations. Pray silence fur Khan 
Bahadur Sir Shahnawaz Khan Gutum Murta- 
za Khan Bhutto, Knight, Companion of the 
Indian Empire, Officer of the British 
Empire, and so forth, Benazir remembers 
him as a gentle man who held her on his 
knee, though once she broke her two front 
teeth in a collision with a corner of his 
/ four-poster “bed. 

’ Sir Shahnawaz was married twice, the 
second time to a Hindu girl who converted to 
Islam. This marriage produced Zulfikar Ali, 
who also took two wives. The first was forced 
on him when he was 13, an alliance of 
property with a cousin 10 years his senior. 
The marriage did not take, though the 
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couple never divorced. (Today Benazir 
know,s this cousin, Begum Amir, as her 
stepmother). 

Zulfikar went abroad toschtmlatBerkelev 
and Oxford. During a vacation in Karachi he 
met his second wife, Nusrat, the daughter of 
an Iranian trading family settled in Bombay. 
Both sets of parents opposed the match 
which bridged nut only two cultures but also 
the fundamental division in Islam; Bhutto, 
like the majority of Pakistanis, was a Sunni 
and his wife a Shia. But the marriage work¬ 
ed. The couple had four children and named 
the first of them Benazir, after a favourite 
sister of Bhutto’s who died in adolescence. 
The name means “unique". 

Benazir was by her own account a shy but 
well adjusted child who saw little of her 
parents. Her father entered politics when 
she was three in 1956, and quickly rose 
above the dull ruck of military men and 
feudal chiefs who then composed the Pakis¬ 
tani body politic. He established an early 
reputation for brilliance and sophistication 
and was soon heading his country’s delega¬ 
tions to the United Nations. Benazir remem¬ 
bers that he always returned “with very big 
chocolate boxes and with clothes from Saks 
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Fifth Avenue. The lady at Saks knew all our 
ages and all our sizes because Papa went to 
New York every year from 1957 to 1966, 
when he resigned as foreign minister, so she 
knew exactly what to get and how big the 
children would be year after year." 

At home, in Karachi, an English governess 
taught Benazir to sit straight, to pick up her 
knife with her right hand and her foik with 
her left, to eat her spinach all up, and not to 
throw her mashed potatoes on the' floor. 
More of old Europe was knocked into her 
! small head at convent schools with names 
such as St Jenntng’s, Jesus and Mary, Pre¬ 
sentation, where Irish nuns taught English 
literature and backpedalled on the Virgin 
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said, was perfect. Every man made mistakes. 
Sut Papa had not irtade many. 

After Radcliffe she went to Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, to study politics and econo¬ 
mics. In 1976 she got herself elected presi¬ 
dent of the 0.i(ford union. Her publicity 
campaign wiped out the chances of other 
candidates to such an extent that official 
complaints were lodged. Some of her friends 
suspect that her whole-hogging approach 
stemmed from a desire to please her father, 
who was certainly delighted. Oxford, the 
previous year, had denied him an honorary 
degree after some academics raised doubts 
almut his role in the Banglade-sh affair. 

She enjoyed Oxford. Her vivacity and 
open spirit helped her make friends, many 
of them rather proper young people who 
later joined City banks or stood in by- 
elections for the Conservative Party. Life 
then was “endless cups of coffee...trying to 
stay awake to write my papers...tea parties". 

I asked her if, in those carefree days, she 
had ever danced. 

“No.” 

Never? 

“No.” 

It seemed odd for a beautiful young 
woman at Oxford not to dance. “I was always 
conscious of being the Prime Minister’s 
daughter. I used to be petrified of my father 
finding nut and giving me hell. I respected 
him so mush, 1 was in awe of him so much. I 
didn't want to fall in his eyes.” 

But surely her father was a liberal, Wes¬ 
ternised person, quite a boy for drinking and 
dancing himself in his younger days? 

“Good Muslim girls don't dance with fore¬ 
ign men.” 

We were approaching a subject which 
gives her genuine difficulty. In Shame, Sal¬ 
man Rushdie’s roman a clef to the recent 
history of Pakistan, there is a character 
called The Virgin Ironpants. It may not be a 
terribly funny joke, but the character is not 
hard to identify. I wondered if Benazir, an 
attractive woman of 32 brought up in a 
liberal household, had ever had what used to 
be known as a boyfiriend. 

“Well, 1 hope not and 1 don’t think Pakista¬ 
ni society would take it kindly if we discus¬ 
sed such a subject. I'm a Muslim woman in a 
Muslim society and there are certain topics 
that Muslim women don’t discuss.” 

Fair enough; but marriage, then, did that 
idea attract her? 

“At the moment all other aspects of my 
life take second position to my political 
commitment and cause. That’s understood in 
my whole family. Even for family occasions 
we must be excused if there is a prior 
political commitment. In fact I’ve forgotten 
how to function at social occasions because 
Pakistani politics have reached a point 
where they completely consume me ” 

This is probably the truth. Over the past 
nine years she has had little time for friends, 
men or women. As she says, she knew “how 
to make social chitchat at Oxford...but, alas, 
it’s all gone now. You see, you’ve got to share 
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experiences with people to talk about them, 
and I haven’t been sharing. I've spent so 
many years in detention.” 

Benazir flew home to Pakistan from Ox¬ 
ford in July 1977, after eight years in Britain 
and America. Her father was overjoyed to 
see her. His party and government were 
criunbling, and he was running out of people 
to trust. He gave her an office next to his in 
the Prime Minister's secretariat. The job 
lasted two days, until the night that army 
officers knocked on the Bhutto door. He had 
planned a wonderful career for his daughter. 
She was to join the diplomatic service and go. 
to the UN that September; it would given 
her “good exposure." But when September 
came, Bhutto was in jail in Lahore, awaiting' 
trial on the charge of conspiring to murder a 
party colleague. “Look," he said when she 
visited him, “how realities change.” 

S he will probably never come to terms with 
the way he died. “Judicial murder” is the 
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way she describes it, though she is quick to 
emphasise that she does not believe in 
revenge. “I think there are too many better 
things to do in the world than to fill up your 
heart with hate.” But justice matters. “Was 
Mr Bhutto assassinated or not assassinated, 
that’s the question. He wasn’t just my father, 
he was the elected leader of Pakistan, and 
the people of Pakistan will want to see 
justice done. I do feel very strongly about 
this. It’s not just the struggle of my family, 
it’s the struggle of the people we knew, the 
people we lost, the people who had to face 
the gallows, of mothers and fathers with 
tears on their faces. It’s a tremendous re- 
sponsibility.” She is a fine rhetorical speak¬ 
er; interviews slide effortlessly into public ^ 
meetings. J 

General Zia apart, two obstacles stand in- 
her way. The first is her party, the PPP, 
whose horse traders and opportunists have 
severely taxed her patience in the past. They 
need Benazir because her name guarantees 
popular support, their way to power, but 
many of them openly loathe one another, 
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rival feudal chiefs who come privately to 
Benazir to touch her feet and whisper a little 
malice in her ear. Last year, when her 
. brother died, she came close to giving up. “I 
^ had so many intrigues to face. My life was 
, politics, politics, politics. So when Shah was 
I killed it somehow all seemed irrelevant. 1 
asked myself; Why am I going round in 
circles? Why am 1 leading a life that is 
physically exhausting, financially exhaust¬ 
ing, emotionally barren, socially barren—for 
what? I suddenly saw that 1 could have spent 
more time with my brother and now he’d 
gone.” 

Shahnawaz’s death may never be properly 
explained. His Afghan wife, Rehana, was 
arrested by the French police and then 
released; Benazir insists that it was murder 
with a political motive. Soon after their 
father’s execution, Shahnawaz and his 
brother, Murtaza, had founded a terrorist 
group, Al-Zulfikar, which based itself in 
Afghanistan and sought support from the 
usual sources—Assad’s Syria, Qadhafi’s 
Libya. In 1981 the group hijacked a Pakistan 
Airline.s plane to Damascus and forcedZia to 
release some imprisoned Bhutto supporters. 
But this, in terms of popular strategy, was a 
serious error of judgment that damaged the 
Bhutto family's image inside Pakistan. It was 
never repeated, and the two brothers lost 
the little political importance they had en¬ 
joyed; unlike Benazir, they had inherited 
neither their father's instincts nor his ambi- 
“’tion. By his mid-twenties, Shahnawaz had 
retired to the French Riviera—although Be¬ 
nazir says that when he died he was about to 
return to Afghanistan to resume guerrilla 
operations against Zia. 

Benazir flew home with Shahnawaz’s body 
to the old Bhutto capital, Larkana, where a 
vast crowd gave him a hero’s funeral. “Then 
I realised that these were the people for 
whom we have made the sacrifice. It’s for 
them that we have put up with our pain and 
grief. One gets strength from one’s own 
country. One liteially feels renewed.” 

The second obstacle standing between 
Benazir and power is not so easily sur¬ 
mounted. It is her sex. Being a woman, she 
conceded, did present difficulties, “not in 
terms of popular support, but in terms of my 
dealing with political colleagues. I must 
always maintain a certain degree of formal¬ 
ity. For instance, I have to be accompanied 
by a proper chaperone, I must be careful 
how I talk to people. I can’t develop the kind 
of camaradorie that exists between men.” 

But wa.sn’t there something in Islam itself 
which denied a woman the right to rule? 

“No, not at all, Islam gives equal rifdtts to 
.men and women. The Prophet said that men 
‘iand women are as equal as the teeth of a 
* comb.” 

That quotation from the Koran is not 
particularly evident in Pakistan, where 
General Zia has given great prominence and 
some power to the mullahs, the Islamic 
priests: where women are often observable 
blHtride their home only as faceless mobile 
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garments; and where recently, in a bold 
move towards ptogress, the provincial gov¬ 
ernment of Punjab declared that women 
who were to be whipped should be whipped 
only by women and only under the .-supervi¬ 
sion of women doctors. 

Benazir says she detests the “total con¬ 
trol” of mullahs who dictate “which nostril 
you must wash first if you are to be a good 
Muslim”. She is, however, a firm believer in 
God. “But let’s say that I don’t believe in the 
same interpretation of Islam as a mullah. 
But I am a Muslim. I believe in the Koran. 
For me Islam is a religion of equality...not 
only of equality between men and women, 
but also economic and political equality.” 

And then, remembering Zia, she said reli¬ 
gion .should never be used for poHtica! 
purposes. A careless statement, because if 
religion had never been used for political 
pur^ses, there would be no Pakistan, and 
no political throne for Benazir to lay claim 
to. 
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Finally, I vranted to check one fact. 'Was 
the popular supposition absolutely correct, I 
asked her, that if and when she supplanted 
Zia she would become the first woman in the 
world to rule a Muslim country? 

“Quite true,” she said, and then amended 
her answer. There had been a Muslim queen 
in the far-off hi.story of the subcontinent, one 
Sultana Raziyya. At home 1 checked the 
history books. Raziyya briefly ruled the 
Delhi sultanate in the 13th century. “A great 
monarch,” wrote the contemporary historian 
Siraj. “She was wise, just and generous, a 
benefactor to her kingdom, a dispenser of 
justice, the protector of her subjects, and 
the leader of her armies. She was endowed 
with all the qualities befitting a king, but 
she was not born of the right sex, and so, in 
the estimation of men, all these virtues were 
worthless.” 

Eventually, so the book said, men mur¬ 
dered her. The courage of Benazir Bhutto 
deserves to win her a better fate, when the 
realities change. 
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Mystery of the Costly Ring 


why tire the Rourke/a Steel Plant authorities 
silent about this controversial purchase? 


T he practice of “offloading” jobs in 
the Rourkela Steel Plant (RSP) 
and placing high-value purchase 
orders with outside firms has come 
under fire from engineers of RSP and 
other knowledgeable quarters. The 
engineers have resented the increas¬ 
ing tendency of the RSP authorities 
to purchase equipment from other 
sources, spending several crores of 
rupees every year, instead of utilis¬ 
ing the existing capacities of the 
plant’s shops fully. 

The “make and buy committee” of 
the plant seems to be more in¬ 
terested in “buy” than “make” the 
equipment on its shop floors. “No¬ 
thing should be offloaded as every 
job can be done in the plant,” said 
Suresh Gupta, chairman of the Steel 
Executives Federation of India 
(SEFI), who has been working in RSP 
for over two decades. The purchase 
order for a fabricated trunnion ring 
has brought into focus the controver¬ 
sial issue of offloading of the plant’s 
jobs. 

The mystery shrouding the deal for 
purchase of the trunnion ring, which 
also figured in Parliament in 1980 
and 1981, remains unresolved even 
after a lapse of six years. The RSP 
placed the order for purchase of the 
ring with a private firm, Utkal 
Machinery of Kansbahal in Sunder- 
garh district, a unit of Larsen and 
Toubro, at a cost of Rs 19 lakhs. The 
trunnion ring, which is u-sed in the 
plant’s steel melting shop as a sup¬ 
port for the LD converter vessel, is 
yet to be supplied to RSP, even 
though, according to the contract, it 
had fo be delivered before January 
1980. What has been questioned is 
the justification for placing the order 
with an outside firm at such an 
unusually high cost and the firm’s 
failure to supply the item for six-and- 
a-half years. The plant’s deputy man¬ 
ager (Finance and Accounts) and 
internal auditor, L.K. Das, observed, 
“Considering the abnormal rate of 
Rs 19 lakhs at which the order has 
been placed with Utkal Machinery 
Limited compared to our cost esti¬ 
mate based on the present rate (not 
at the rate prevailing at the time of 


placement of order) and the party’s 
failure in sticking to the delivery 
schedule, we feel it necessary to 
bring it to the notice of the manage¬ 
ment for a re-examination of the 
entire case so as to consider the 
possibility of cancellation of the 
order and getting the same internally 
manufactured at much lower cost.” 

The internal auditor had already 
drawn the attention of the assistant 
general manager (maintenance) to 
the issue, but there was no response. 
This was despite the fact that earlier 
in August 1979, the manager (mecha¬ 
nical), steel melting shop, S.C. Gup¬ 
ta, had strongly recommended can¬ 
cellation of the purchase order. He 
suggested that the trunnion ring 
could be fabricated at the RSP it.self. 
“As a manager of the steel melting 
shop and as an indenter of this job, I 
take the full responsibility of getting 
this job executed within the plant 
and within the scheduled time,” he 
asserted. But the management did 
not respond to his initiative. Nor is it 
known what action the management 
took on his suggestion that Utkal 
Machinery should be asked to return 
the 91..99S tonnes of boiler-quality 
steel plates which RSP had supplied 
to it free for fabrication of the ring. 
He strongly objected to the firm’s 
removal of the steel plates to one of 
its units in Bombay “without our 
permission”. Referring to RSP’s ear¬ 
lier experience with this firm, Gupta 
wrote to his bosses, “As you are fully 
aware, even when we had our best 
coordination and supervi.sion at 
Kansbahal, we took almost four years 
in getting a trunnion ring from them 
for which one year was the promised 
delivery period, based on which we 
even cancelled the order on a public 
sector undertaking." 

Rudra Pratap Sarangi, former MP, 
Bihar, who raised the issue in the Lok 
Sabha in 1980 and 1981, charged in 
his letter to the Prime Minister in 
May 1981 that the alleged fraud was 
being hushed up by powerful quar¬ 
ters. His allegation could not be 
brushed aside in view of what E.N. 
Renison, the then joiqt director of 
the Central Bureau of Investigation 


(CBI), wrote to the joint secretary in 
the department of steel, ministry of 
steel, mines and coal. According to 
Renison’s letter of April 1980, the 
issue was referred to the ministry in 
July 1979. Yet Pranab Mukher- 
jee, the then minister for steel and 
mines replied in the negative to 
Sarangi’s question in March 1980 on 
whether the CBI had requested the 
ministry for permission to investi¬ 
gate the matter. Renison, who wrote 
to the ministry after getting a letter 
from Sarangi, expressed-surpriseover 
“how the MP has been informed that 
no reference was ever made to the 
ministry by the CBI”. Sarangi’s dog¬ 
ged pursuance of the issue finally 
elicited only one positive answer in 
the Lok Sabha from Pranab 
Mnkherjee in May 1981; “On the 
basis of certain allegations (about 
the trunnion ring purchase order) 
brought to the notu e of the ministry, 
the matter has been referred to the 
Central Vigilance Commission for 
advice." All the letters addressed by 
Sarangi to Pranab Mukherjee there¬ 
after elicited the stock reply that he 
had received the letters “regarding 
unfair means adopted by the offic- 
ers/engineers of Rourkela Steel , 
Plant for purchase of trunnion rings. ' 
I am having the matter looked into.’’ ' 
What has happened to the CBI 
probe is yet to be known. RSP 
sources said the Vigilance Commis¬ 
sion referred the mattei to the Steel 
Authority of India's (SAIL) corporate 
office, winch, in its turn, handed over 
the investigation to the RSP author¬ 
ities, The result of the probe could 
therefore be “well imagined”, the 
sources added. 

- As pointed out by Sarangi in a 
letter to Charanjit Clianana, the then 
minister of state for steel, in July 
1982, the engineers and the cost 
accountants of RSP jointly worked 
out the cost of the trunnion ring at Rs 
1.92 lakhs, which was about ten times 
less than the rate asked for by the 
private firm. An escalation in the 
firm’s rare is also not ruled out. As an 
RSP committee had earlier recom¬ 
mended, the ring could be fabricated 
“in the plant for which all the facili¬ 
ties are available'’. As for the ground 
of urgency put forward for replace¬ 
ment of the existing ring by purchase 
ing a new one, it appears untenable^' 
in view of the performance of the old \i 
West German equipment all these 
years. Said an engineer of 30 years’ 
experience in the steel industry, “A 
reconditioned German trunnion ring ; 
will last for 20 years.” 

Saradt P. Mwidi 
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BUSINESS^INAKCE 


AIRLINES 


Breaking New 
Ground 


Vayudoot launches night 
courier service 


\-- ^ From 10 June, 

Vayudoot—repu- 
tedly the world’s 
fastest growing 
L'iWiafJilMHMl#- airline-has 
<i^nyhryQu taken wings at 
, night. For the 
first time in Asia, 

^-—I a night courier 

service has been launched which is a 
breakthrough not only in Indian avia¬ 
tion but also in the high-yield courier 
industry where turnovers and profits 
have been multiplying in recent 
times. With this giowth potential in 
sight, the government and top man¬ 
agement of the five year-oJd 
Vayudoot decided to enter inio a 
collaboration with a leading Indian 
courier company, Skypak. and a 
pioneer night mail counei service 
connecting a network of 78 cities. 
Vayudoot now offers a 12-hour ser- 
■■'fvice from, say, Shillong to Ludhiana 
and hopes to net a return of around 
Rs 45 lakhs per month. This will 
enable Vayudoot to wipe out all 
previous losses.; says 

Harsh Vardhan, general manager of 
the airline which has created an 
international record by adding the 
largest number of new stations in two 
years. “The economic viability of any 
airline largely depends upon the 
number of hours of flying of the 
aircraft in its fleet. With the night 
courier .service we will improve the 
flying capacity of our Doniieis from 
2,300 hours every yeai to 2,800 
hours,’’ he adds. 

The integrated courier network 
built up by Vayudoot envisages a 
detailed route pattern originating 
from the four metropolitan cities of 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
with Nagpur as the load interchang 
ing centre. At around 2 am at dead of 
every night (except Saturdays) there 
will be a uniquetranshipmentof mail 
at Nagpur. Five Dornier 228s will 
Jvhalt at night carrying a payload of 
jf 1,900 kg of mail and documents of 
) which 900 kg have been earmarked 
for the post and telegraph depart¬ 
ment. With Vayudoot assured of sub¬ 
stantial payload capacity, the success 
of the night courier service seems to 
. bo a certainty. 


PAPER INDUSTRY 


Untold MiRdry 


P ov^ty, fiitu^ation and death 
stare 1,200 workers and their 
families in the face in north Bihar. 
Reason: the prolonged closure of 
the Ashok Paper Mills. BstabUshet} 
by the mtwhile Maharaja of Dar* 
bhanga in Rameshwamagar, Dar- 
bhangtf, in 1950, the mill has been 
bedevilled by problems right'froin 
the start. The Maharaja died mid¬ 
way through the project, leaving 
behind a sick mill. Id 1967, it was 
handed over to FTREW, a JK con¬ 
cern, by the Bihar government- 
appointed board of directors. 
However, the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India (IDBI), which 
controls 46 per cent of the, mill’s 







Umadhar Singh 

interests, did not agree to the 1967 
deal and filed a liquidation case in 
the Calcutta High Court. As a re¬ 
sult, from 1967 to 1970 the Ashok 
Paper Mills remained under the 
supervision of. the Calcutta 
Court. 

In order to remove the uncertain¬ 
ty about the fate the mUl, the 
court, appointed U. Joint board of 
directors in I970.c<ni^>ri$ing irepre- 
sentadves of the Bihar government, 
IDBI tmd die Assam government 
Hitherto, bamboo and sera/ grass, 
raw materials required for paper 
{nrodhctioo. used to be broi^ht 
from Assam to Bibar^ln 1970, the 
officials Of the Assam gOymtiment 


convinced the Bihir biiireeucrets 
that shifting Of the pulp and paper 
plants to AssiMn would be mote 
economical as well as more con^ 
nient. Thus^ the paper null wmi 
divided into two units,. ^ThiS wiS 
the first injustice against Bihar^. 
says timadhar Singh, the onk. 
Naxaltce MLA in Bilmr. From 197u 
to 26 March, 1982, the mili lay 
closed with the rndnagermi powbrs; 
vested in'the mana^mg diremor 
appointed by the Asi^ goverp^ 
ment. An inefficient managameitt 
resulted in many administrative 
irregularities, including a massive. 
dMicit of Rs 26 crores. Matters 
grew worse, and finally, payment of 
workers’ wages was stopped froni 
February 1983. 

The insistent demands of the 
workers to reopen the mill, caused 
the IDBI to negotiate an toeement 
with Gwmior Rayon for me rehabi¬ 
litation of the mill. But the Assam 
government backed out at the last 
moment. They demanded that the 
Assmn unit be separated from the 
Bihar unit, even though the equity 
^are of the Bihar goverpmeni (31 
per cent) is.greater than that of the 
Assam gbvemmem (16 per cent). 
The Assam government’s demand 
goes against the interests of Bihar, 
feels Dmadhar Singh, Shifting a. 
major part of the unit, to Assam 
would undermine the importance 
of the Bihar unit. ^ 

Meanwhile,the Bihar government 
remams curiously Inactive while 
the workers of the paper mill in 
north Bihar are starving to death. 
Though the state government has 
declared 1986 ha Jche ’industrial 
year',, it has hot been able to 
reopen the AShok ^per Mills, the 
only industry in noitfa Bihar, Even 
39 years after independence, north ; 
Bihar remains industrially unde-. 
yeloped and the most' backward 
regidn of the State. Closure of the 
miU has deprived the , workers of 
their only', means of Uvelthood. 
Though in his speeches to the Bihar 
Legismtive Assembly in 1985. apd 
1986 tha Governor promised to ha^ 
ten the recqmning of dm. mBi, ius 
desires are yet to be translated to 
reMity. , -v . 

' RmdsfS'dNMiiie , 
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BUSWESS/HNAKCE 


DIVIDENDS 


I Coittroh: ComiHiny has de- 
ridvd to skip dividend for year 
I nded J1 December, 1985, despite 
itnpiovtid performance 
Chloride India; Company has de 
dated an interim dividend of 15 
per cent lor year ending 31 August, 
1986. 

Dugor Investments: Company will 
pay a dividend of 25 per ceht for 
year ended 31 December, 198S 
Dunbar Mills: Company has de 
tided CO ifkip dividend tor year 
ended 31 December, 1985, in view 
of inadequate profit matgiru. 
Graham Firth Steel Froducts (In¬ 
dia): Company lias stepped up di¬ 
vidend to 20 per cent (IS per tent) 
for year ended 31 March, 1986 
Gujarat Steel Tubes: Company 
maintains dividend at 25 per rent 
and has recommended payment of 
two per cent as bonus dividend for 

a ended 31 March, 1986, 

Cements: Company is paying 
22 per cent dividend for year ended 
11 March, 1986. 

Indian Organic Chemicals: ('om- 
pany maintains dividend at 18 per 
cent for year ended 11 March, 1986 
National Peroxide: Directors have 
recommended a dividend of 25 per 
cent, which will be pa^ble on pro 
rata basis to new shateholders 
Company skipped dividend last 
yeai 


SHARES/TOP TEN 


At a Glance 


PRODUCTS 


Gujarat Hotels: The jomt sector 
cbmpany, promoted by Gujarat In¬ 
dustrial Investment Corporation 
(GDC) and ITC, is setting up the 
first five star hotel in Gujarat at 
Baroda. The ‘Wettom^oup Vado¬ 
dara’, the Rs 6.06-crore hotel, is due 
to open next month. 

Indiim Shaving Products Ltd: this 
company, a joint venture between 
the Poddar group of Calcutta and 
Gillette Co. of me USA, recently 
launched its 7«0’Clock Ejtek Mattes. 
The company, which has an instal¬ 
led capacity of 200 million blades, 
wtll be producing about 75 million 
pieces in the financial year July 
198$.junt 1987 

Rajasthan Petra Synthetic Ltd: 
Company has vet up a plant for the 
manufacture of polypropylene mul¬ 
ti-filament yarn (PPMFY) with 
Swiss and Italian collaboration. 
PPMFY has been hailed as the 
wonder yarn of the future. Com¬ 
pany’s products have been biand 
named ‘Aation'. 

Ai^PS 

Binatone Electronics: The NRI 
company received the award for 
the best product design of its TVs 
at the Consumer Quality and Indus¬ 
try (1986) Exhibition held in New 
Delhi. 
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(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Ra) 

Tala Steel (100) 

IMS 00 

114200 

146300 

Motor Induatnas (100) 

96000 

62500 

936 00 

Natlortel Organic (100) 

82500 

680 00 

790 00 

Ralianca Indualrtes (10) 

388 00 

23250 

355 OO 

HIndusten Lavar (10) 

16300 

132 00 

16300 

J K Syntlwtlcs (10) 

134 00 

98 00 

11750 

Eacorte(IO) 

11000 

89 00 

110 00 

Tate1aa(l0) 

158 76 

76 00 

88 75 

MnF(lO) 

74 00 

SS50 

74 00 

Hind Moion>(i0) 

12810 

41 SO 

41 60 

Nm Tim mo$i itciimiji mOmi $tmm lati nmk * 


RESULTS 


Aruuoday Mills: Company has re* 
portetl sates of Rs 20.13 crorai (jfts 
18,91 crores) fm 1985. Gross ptwt 
is Rs 1.54 crores (Rs 1.13 ermad)- 
Bajaj Tempo: Company has re¬ 
ported an operations profit of Rs 
11.54 crores (Rs 10.60 crores) be¬ 
tween 1 October, 1985, and 31 
March, 1986. following an increase 
in the turnover to Rs 64.27 crores 
(Rs 57.62 crores). 

Garware Company has 

earned a total income of Rs 9.25 
crores (Rs 7.42 crores) for the year 
ended 30 September, 1985. Gross 
profit is Rs 4 03 crores (Rs 2.06 
crores). Net profit ts Rs 1.25 crores 
(net loss of Rs 12.80 lakhs). 
Samtel (Imlia) Ltd: Sales for 17 
month pmiod ended 31 December, 
1985, have incieased to Rs 27.11 
crores (Rs 6.13 crores). Gross profit 
IS Rs 492 lakhs (Rs 113 lakhs). 
Synthetics and Chemicals: Com¬ 
pany’s production was higher at 
20,^3 tonnes (19,275 tonnes) for 
the year ended 30 September, 1985, 
but sales were tower at 18,632 ton¬ 
nes (19,491 tonnes) Total sales 
brought in Rs 50 38 crores (Rs 45,88 
crores), but gross profit dropped to 
Rs 1 08 crores (Rs 2 37 crores). 
Trenspek Industry: Company has 
reported a gross profit of Rs 77 81 
lakhs on a turnover of Rs 13.09 
crores for 1985 


DEARNESS LEVEL 
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World Cup: The Outsiders 


Asian teams have been badly let down by biased supervision 


K uwait caused a flutter in Spain 
four years ago when their plav 
ers, incensed by wrong re 
fereeing decisions, refused to 
continue their match with France 
jiut as the latter slotted in another 
goal to make the score 4 1 After the 
prwdent of the Kuwait Football 
Federation (KFF), Sheikh Fahd al 
Ahmad Alpasabah, went to the pitch 
at the VaUadohd Stadium to talk to 
hu plasters, peace was restored and 
the goal disallowed by Soviet referee j 
Miroslav Stupar Even as FIFA tin 
temationai Football Federation) sus 
pended the referee and fined the 
KFF 12,000 dollars for misconduit on 
the field, Kuwaiti right fullback 
Abdullah Mayoof said “1 think most 
of the referees aie against the small 
teams playing in the World Cup foi 
the first time We are alnays playing 
against 12 placers, in all the 
matches ” 

The sunc m 1986 was much the 
tsame Iraq was whipped into subniis 
Sion by FIFA representatives in Mex 
ICO attei they had lepeatedly pro 
tested against blatant favouritism 
Bu* let us go match by match 
Iraq’s first user World (up cam 
paigi) began with Faiaguay And the 
long tale of woe began with the 
half time whistlf blown by Mauritian 
refeiec Sydney Picon also supeivis 
ing his fust World Cup match Puon 
siMalled the lemon bieak even as 
Ahmed Rahdi tound the target off a 
comet to level the '•core at 11 It was 
mcunceivable that there were no 
stoppages in the first session Iraq’s 
Brai^an loach Kvansto De Mace 
da—on loan from Qatar—said “He 
should have blown the whistle before 
the comer was taken or have let the 
goal stand as it came straight fiom 
die kick The referee decided the 
result I think we deserved better ” 
Having lost by a solitary goal to 
Paraguay, Iraq took on Belgium and 
lost to die Europeans 12 This, de 
■pile playing with ten men through 

i nost at the second session Referee 
Fesus Dias of Columbia sent Basil 
Climes off foi apparently kicking 
Eaaobcifo He also booked five other 
players Biu these were more for 
hsoi^ tackles than delibmrate fouls 
Nat result UI addition to the red and 
mUosr card punishments, Iraq’s 
JMlMisr Shaker—Who atoed auto< 


matically suspended foi a match, 
having been booked twice—later 
earned an indefinite ban following 
FIFA’s disciplinary committee dcci 
Sion The Inner also put a stop on 
Hans Mohammad fur two matches 
While the former spat on the referee 
after the match, the latter allegedly 
insulted him These, apart from 
Goiirgies' two match ban for behav 
ing in a similar manner during the 
match To cap it all, FIFA secretary 
Joseph Blatter warned Iraq against a 
repetition of this kind of behaviour 
Finally, the match with Mexico 
Supervisor Zoran Petrovic of Yugos 
lavia bent over backwards to please 
the hosts He was blatantly partial m 
warning the Iraq’s ovei minor fouls, 
while he allowed Mexico’s Thomas 
Bov to feign injury and be carried out 
so that he could receive diagramma 
uc instructions from his coach Bora 
Milutinovic While the player should 
have been booked, the coach should 
have been sent into the stands like 
Uruguay’s coach Omar Boiras 


South Korea began their three 
match experience with a bad case of 
nerves And this soon took the shape 
of tough, sometimes rough, tackles— 
especially on the irrepressible Diego 
Maradona Being pined against the 
1978 champions in their verv fnst 
outing was a misfortune they should 
have first accepted and then tranv 
lated their resolve uito a packed 
defence that could thwart the oppor 
tunity of breakaway attacks lliey 
paid dearly foi their misplaced 
zeal—two of the freekicks awarded 
for fouls led to goals It was only in 
the last 20 minutes that the Koreans 
finally found their feet They re¬ 
duced the thiee goal margin through 
Park Chang Sun and nussed two easy 
chances Ihe match did prove that 
football IS a tough game But only the 
exiM>rienced know that tough foot 
ball can be injected beta and there, 
when the referee is not lookmg Thu 
IS what the Aigemtnes did, but the 
vellow card was shown to Huh lung 
Moo and Park Ch ing bun 
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A tenie moment during tbeliwi-Belgium match 


There was a lot of slush to over- United States doing in a World Cup? 
come when Korea met Bulgaria. Of course, David Socha, of Ludlow, 

There were a lot of tense moments, Massachusetts, was on the panel in 

but it was clear that Asia was not Spain and supervised one of the 

really considered one of the chosen semi-finals. But, at that time, the 

tribe. Conde.scension seeped through North American Soccer League 
the decisions of the referee and un- (NASL) was still around. With the 
just awards—against Korea—seemed game now being shunted indoors, 

to be routine in this match. Socha obviously had to rely on past 

The match with Italy was the last, experience. His name dues not have 
Italy was by then more concerned an all-American ring to it, and it is 
with second and later rounds opposi- certainly linked to a European past, 
tion than with the “upstarts” from But for this bias to show at a meeting 
Asia. And they began nonchalantly, of the elite—any elite—^is to betray a 
too. But an equaliser got them lack of maturity. At 47, he should 
scrambling back to the present and certainly have risen above such petti- 
kept manager Enzo Bearzot on ten- ness. 

terliooks, fearing a repeat of the 1966 It is a fact that he aided the 
defeat Italy suffered from the South Italians almost throughout. He was 
Koreans’ethnic kinsmen from the very harsh on the Koreans but let off 
north. The fact that they ultimately two Italians very lightly. He booked 
won 3-2 was not so much Italian Park Chang-Sun and then showed the 
ability as it was Korea’s sheer lack of yellow card to Chung Jong-Soo for 
international exposure at the highest taking his time -in going back ten 
level. And, to a substantial extent, it paces from a freekick spot! But he 
had to do with the supervision. was vety reluctant to call up Salva- 

tare Bagni, who slapped a Korean. 

C onsider the scenario. Cup holders Even worse was to follow. He did 
Italy playing minnows South nothing more dtan order a freekick 
Korea and expecting a cakewalk vie- when Pietro Vierchowod held the 
tory. But suddenly, it becomes a ball so that the Koreans did not get 
straijige match. The Asians cancelled past. Where a yellow card showd 
the one-goal lead notched by Italy, have been the minimum punidimemt, 
But, from there oi^ it was a tale of he let the player off lightly. To make 
downright partiality by a referee matters even mme fardel, Viercho- 
Who, by his own admission, is itching wod was merely warned for felling 
to fupervise the World Cup final, Cha %um-Kettn Just outside the 
The question uppermost in one’s penal^ area. The player should have 
mind is: what* is a referee from the been sent off for this blatant foul. 
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While Iraq’s luck was bad^they | 
would have had at least two points i 
bad the goal against Paraguay been ! 
awarded and Belgium’s doubtful j 
penalty not been given—South 
Korea had only themselves to blame 
for not going on to the next round, i 
The Korean defence was always sus- ! 
pect and they had obviously not done i 
much homework on set-piece situa¬ 
tions. Even with these defects, they ; 
might still have made it to the second 
round if they had had better target 
practice. Although Argentina and 
Italy were technically far superior, 
the Koreans’ pace was sometimes too 
hot to handle. And they could cer¬ 
tainly have wrapped up their match 
with Bulgaria had they utilised some 
of the chances that came their way. 
What the Koreans wasted in haste, 
the Iraqis squandered through dal¬ 
liance. The influence of Brazilian 
football was marked, under Evaristo 
De Maceda. But the occasional fluen¬ 
cy did not contain the rhythm that 
marks Latin America’s most exciting 
team. But what, perhaps, was the 
chief contributor to Iraq’s pointless 
debut was the lethargic approach of 
the team. There was no sense of 


urgency even when time and move- , 
ments were both running out. 

Marksmanship was another glaring* < 
casualty. If one takes an unhurried 
shot, the ball should run true. But the 
Iraqi’s trusted their boots—and luck. 
Neither gave them the fruits of their 
labour. Of course, this is an Asian 
malady. But one had expected the 
cream of soccer talent from this 
continent to be more on target than 
the others. 

There is also the body factor. 
Asians are, by nature, more slightly 
built than the Europeans. So, they 
invariably come off second-best in a 
body-enntart game like football. 
Under the circumstances, Asian play- 
ers would do well to substitute guile 
for guts. 

But it is a fact that the gap between 
the Asians and the world’s best has 
been considerably reduced. Today, 
the basics of the game have be^ 
mastered by qiany countries outside 
the so-called power bloc of football. 
With rival tactics being studied 
thereadbare, only the truly innpya- 
tive can hope to survive the assein^; 
bly-line production of iuprcU|^ , 
national teams in the near 
Alreadj. .the pm>dit$ are predidi:^; 
on tlte l^es cif: Italian coach. Bbap '; 
Beanktt; “If they (Asians and - 
cans)cialitinue Uke this, then soma ^;, 


in four years.* ' 
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Binatone technology combines the best of 
the East and West. This has made Binatone 
the single largest independent Electronics 
company in England. 

The same technology that has planted 
Binatone's roots throughout the rest of the 
world, with production and R&D set ups in 
Japan, Korea, Hongkong, Taiwan, Germany 
and England. 

Today, Binatone products are sold.in 50 
countries the world over and the corporate 
quest continues—to turn out products that 
meet the ever nsing demands of a 
technology conscious world. 

No wonder then, Binatone has outsold 
even Japanese products in England. 

Since you buy a Colour TV only once in 
your lifetime, buy best, buy Binatone. 

You won't find a better deal. 
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Built better to iayt longer 

Binatone Electronics Private Limited, 
B-58, Site IV, Sahibabad Industrial Area, 
Sahibabad-201010 (U.P). 
















When you purchase property snares n 
Dalmia AesortSk you purchase one or 
more weeks every year (depending on 
* your kweshnenti in a beautiful hokday 
resort ki'some of the moa exotic 
locations In India The iMt is yours 
to occupy, ernoy and own for one or 
more weeks every year—fOreverl It is 
yours to Rve ki, loan to friends, sel, let 
or bequeath to your heks 


A ONCE-ONLY MINIMUM 
INVESTMENT OF Rs. 13.500 
ONWARDS 

you pay orky once for a Oaknia Rysort 
which you and your fanMy can eryoy 
forever There is a vartety of 
accommodation types to choose from 
Ranging from eleg^ Efficiency Units 
to Dekne 2-Bedroom Units The cost of 
a week varies from Rs.i3.S0O to 
Rs 29,SOO depending upon the type of 
accommodation you select and the 
season your week fals n You can buy 
as many weeks as you wish 

WhatS more' untke hotel 
accommodation where prices increase 
by around lOX every year, owning a 
Rroperty Time Sha’e assures your 
fanily an inflation-proof hoMay 
Forever' Add to it the bonus of an 
appreciating asset- after aU you are 
bu^ real estate Thus, with every 
Fkoperty Time Share you own. you 
/ benefit m more ways than one' 


SAFE INVESTMENT 

Defenla Resorts mternational has now 
entered mto an agreement vMh canara 
Bank through whKh the B»ik wM act as 
the Custodian and Escrow Agent 
Your Share purchase payments wW be 
deposited n an Escrow Account, with 
money to be released according to the 
terms of the Escrow Agreement The 
Bank wM also hold the Ttie Deeds m 
trust on behalf of the owners 


32 RESORTS IN THE NEXT 
4 YEARS 

OalmB Resorts international is based on 
an exciting new concept that has 
gained phenomenal pcipulantv 
iMorldwide ki India, this unxrue new 
concept wW 9 ve brth to 32 hoMay 

kit 


resorts at various exotic locations (wer 
the next 4 years. Bhoomi Pu|a has 
already been performed m Cioa and 
Kodakanal Foundations have been laid 
n Den Several other sites are In 
various stages of negotiation 


ENDLESS VACATIONS 
ANYWHERE IN IMMA 

When vou buy property shares m any 
one of the many Dakna Resorts, you 
don't own your own hoMay resort n 
iust one exotic kxatlcn You also tiave 
the light to exchange your resort with 
other Daknia Resort owners anywhere 
n India through our Exchange Bank So 
you can vacation in a different holidav 
resort every year, i' you wish A* for a 
nominal fee* 


EVEN A HOUDAY ABROAD 

What's nKxe< Through our association 
with Resort ronoommiims 
mtanationai iROi the world's largest 
Time Shaie Exchange company, you ww 
aho be able to exchange your resort in 
inde with the owners of over 1000 RG 
hoMay resorts m 46 countries 
worldwide by just paying a nominal 
Exchange Fee' 


YOUHAVENOTHINCTO 
LOSE-AND THE WORLD TO 
GAIN 

imagine ownng your very own hoMay 
resort for just Rs 15,500 FOrevrv' 


tmagne hoMaying n a different resort 
n Ma Every yearl iragme hoMaymg 
n Rome, Paris, Londoa HORywood, 
itawak and even Oisneytandi 


HICNUCHrS 

• MmiorabMiiiolMays, y*ar altar 
yaar. foravari 

a 52rasoit!tociwoMfromln 
the naxt« yaarc. 

a Wo mainte na n ce haasles. aw the 
ra w irti wH Da run by axpart 
hotel managen. 

a Evan tha amaNaet Unit IS larger 
than a s-star hotel room and M 

ttiHy aquippao. with your own 

—*-- ^ - 

Btcnonotta. 

o AN facwtiat. such as 

■sstaurantsfbari/gscraation 
fbcuoas are yours, althar iraa. 
at cost or at nominal chargas. 

a Exchange facBity bi IncBa 
onsMas you to vacation at a 
cEffarant rasort m mma ovary 
yaar. 

a Association with BO. the 
workTs largast vacation 
Exchange company wl0i evar 
1000 re s orts m 46 countries, 
aaows you to atgey hoEdays 
abraadtoo 

a FacIRty to rent/saH/glft/ 
bequeath your property share. 

a Appreciating asset, bamg real 
estate 


Property Shares in Dalmia Resorts 




THIS COUPON CAN CHANCE YOUR LIFE 
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Actfias Rst this oxjpan today itl mange me way suspend 
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sorts Office. 

mbay Office: 65, Mtttal Oanibers, NatiTTian Partt. Bom^ Phenes 2021922,2028843 


Goiwt Advlg & Mklg /DRI/SSA/W 













Q How hm the response in 

^ Bombay been to tkissiwwf 
A: Very positive, very 
• encouraging. I have got 
maximum encouragement 
from Bombay—ever since 1965. 
when 1 came here first. 

Q: Have you had any problems 
with the buyers because the skoiv teas 
presold.^ 

A; Mine are not easy-going paint¬ 
ings in the first place. But I have no 
problem. I know I am a difficult 
painter. 

Q:In yoar earlier {mint ings, the 
individual dnnii}iated the landscape, 
but in this series the individual—the 


ivomnn—is of ten secluded in a cor¬ 
ner. H'a« that a conscious strategy f 
A: Yes. When I began I was very 
orthodox. Later 1 began adding 
atmosphere. So I rearranged my can¬ 
vas. The woman in my paintings may¬ 
be in a oorner, but you cannot avoid 
her. Take Rembrandt’s Niglihvatch. 
The central light is on the woman, but 
there are others in the background 
whom you cannot ignore. 

Q:In yonrearlierworks indi¬ 
viduals had HO eyes. In this show the 
ivomen have eyes, and they are meant 
tx> entmice the viewer. What pwmp- 
ted IhistmusiiionI 

A: Biyes can mean life or hollow¬ 
ness. When you look at a w-oman with 
hollow eyes, you feel she is looking at 
you. Just as an onlooker looks. When 
a blind fellow looks at you, you are 
disoriented because the way he looks 
at you penetrates you. Then the 
question is: i.s he looking at you, or 
are you looking at yourself? 

Q: So the painting becomes a 
mhror. 

A: Exactly. I love to do that. You 
can see my reflection, my behaviour 
b all my paintini^. i am there with 
pu. My passion, my symi»thy, my 
dissatisfaction, my personal likinp. 

the way 1 want to see the . 

who is the 

pif hmi hi^viour. I can’t escape 
it, because I am part of the gante, 





Q: Diws that not make yon active 
as against obicctive! Does that not 
place too much of you iu the paint¬ 
ing/ Aiv you tioi altering the reality? 

A: Exactly. That is what happens. 
It is my character. I may sound loud, 
but underneath 1 am veiy insecure. 
So I change the reality that does not 
appeal to me. When I see a woman, I 
play a part with her. But I feel her 
loneliness, her helplessness, her in¬ 
security. 

Q: Temperamentally, you belong 
to another age. 

A: Yes, I belong to the I9th cen¬ 
tury. I can’t react to the jet-set 
society. 1 relate to an India which had 
only 30 crore*pc«plc. 

Q: Then you must relate to certain 
Hiterary chaivters of that age—like 
Phanibhushan in Nashtaneer 


(Satyajit Kay's Charulala). 

A: Definitely. Intellectually, I re¬ 
late to him, but emotionally 1 relate 
to Nikhil (of Gkare Bair^ Nikhil w'as 
typical of my character. He believes 
in mutual understanding among the 
two races. He believes in tyaag (sac¬ 
rifice). But Sandeep wants to grab at 
everything. ‘You want indepemlence, 
let’s get it now.’ NikhiI5o6« says, 

‘No, you can’t get it that way.’ 

Q: Yet from the same Bengal the 
Naxalite movement emerged. Didn't 
Sandeep lake over from Nikhil then? 

A; But it was temporary. We are 
very emotional. Sometimes unneces¬ 
sarily so. Such movements could be¬ 
gin only in Bengal, but also eral there. 
Such a movement in Pupjab would 
last much, much Inngc!-. We don’t like 
killing people beyorsl a point. 1 think 



Lo ve Women” 


< ( T love women. To me a woman 
. Xnteanaalotofihingsr—mother,, 
sist^^ daughter, lover.-wife, nut- 
ner'. Foi* the past two years I nave 
been working on thSe series. I ^ink 
in India, although theie are plenty 
of pamtinp of women, they are 
always shown as seiwile creatures. 
All the paintings are suprfluous. 
Ibe field is untouched. Women have 
minds. They think. Titey feel loneli¬ 
ness. But noone hatrjatodiwyed that 
All that has jbiloweid thixmgh h^^ 
tpry is that a wohign like poetry, 
or a simple sex objesi^But a woman 
is a v^ complex^itg; M^n - 
women tend to he httr^erta. ’Htey 
speak, but only 

. faai ^ d^p-raqted^^^^g^^-' 






“Of course, 1 have presented their 
sexuality. It is very vivid. At the 
same time there are other cop^Iex 
things going on.’i^e is sex 

obje^. I've captured the missing 
aspects of the totality of a woman. 
Some ancient egrvers, like Konark's 
temple carverahave touched that 
point. Kalidasa has got it in hf egh- 
doot. 

“Srnne of our painters have also 
succeeded at it partially. Pyiia com¬ 
es mind. Bendreaaoha^hm; 
done it, hut.he toached only thje 
surface, Badri Narayan has also 
explored the field. ■ -; 

“Each wonum has a fascinatit^ 
pereonality. Take* dancer. 31 ■ 
her neeg. She definitely ; 


















I am of the left, but not the Indian 
left. 'I'here ix no value in our parties. 
No faith in older people. This s(i- 
eali(‘<l com|)uterisation is against our 
sy.stein. nie idea behind it is im¬ 
ported. I'm not against computers. 
The potato came iWm Mexico, but it 
took generations for it to becorm* 
Indian. We can’t digest the pace 
Kajiv Gandhi is talking about. Like 
coinmuni.sm. this craw* will also go. 

Q: Whii lift (iDii mni fhal^ 

A: Because of our religions. We 
have much deep-riM)ted meanings in 
life. 

Q' W'liut an' llif oihcf iiwjor iufht- 
ewre.K an i/oio'ivaiii' 

A; French lilerattire. Sartrt* and 
(.'amus. And llim.s. Heigman. (Jh 
God! And Bunuel, 1 also love Kay and 
Ghatak. To me Ghatak is much more 
Bengali than Ray. Ray is predomi¬ 
nantly a Hrahmo. 1 t(Ki conte from an 
orthodox Bengali family, but I hate 
that cruel system. When 1 was only 
si.\. all the older pei>pK‘ came and 
touched my feet I)ecause I belonged 
to the (/ora famil>. 1 felt ashamed of 
my.self. ('hhml thijo mh. 1 threw 
away tlu* thread. All those rituals 
have deeper meanings, but it i.s im- 
jH)s.sible for me to do all that. I can’t 
escape my surname—Bhat- 
tacharjee—-though, 

if: Hair da n<>a f< < I almiii jiouraly. 
Valcidlaf 

A; Gur people have lost their sen.se 
of beauty. We have no ci\ ic sense*— 
tm)k at the writing.s on otir walls. The 
only art we have at home is the 
photographs of our foretalhers and 
calendars. 

G.' lloK'ilid yoii mid irheu liajiv 
Oandlii said that ('alcufia is a dying 
citg' 

A: Not at ail. Gaicutta is very alive. 
He doesn't know anything. How 
eoultl he say that? He should live in 
the city to know it. Ours is a night¬ 
marish city with many problems. But 
it is a V ibrant city. People su-stain 
lh<i||jrarmih. Aitk an.vone on the, 
stiw which way to go, I’he man from 
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(lalcutta will accompany you. That 
(.'alcutta still exi.sls. In Delhi they 
will say. 'Wah aiailie malooiinialii (1 
don’t know).’In Bomhay they will 
say. ‘I'olice ko piichhoiaak the 
policeman)’. 

Q: Hiisaiti atirr said (hat Hamhay 
has the hngei‘s. Delhi has the poHti- 
eiaiis bat Calenlta has the eoiiiwis- 
senes. Do i/oii agrev’^ 

A: Each city has its own feel. Those 


who come with fhelas (carts) at the 
Jehangir Art Gallery here do not lack 
any sensitivity. But Gaicutta is more 
aware. Yes, Bombay has the money. 
Delhi is a Puiyabi city wdth a few Jats 
thrown in. But Delhi will remain a 
village from Punjab. Agricultural 
mentality. They may wear modern 
clothes, but their approach is of villa¬ 
gers. Dominating behaviour. The 
w'ay they react fo women is very inw. 
















Blit Bombay is like another eounti^. 
It is so close to the West. In t’alcutla 
we may not have much money, but 
we love to eat, love to travel. We love 
to gossip. That's why we .«it on mckii. 
our odrfos, and we gossip for hours 
and houre. 

I Q: Wluit um i/oiircjrpeiit'iicf' intli 
fhe official poiirail focPrcxiilenl 
Saniepm Heddyf 
A: He was .sometimes a bit suspi- 



I dons, He gave me si\ .sittings. The 
Pai’lMmeiil se.ssion was on the radio 
for him. His sudden reactions wert' 
(|uite funny. 1 enjoyed working with 
him. I told him onee: ‘Why don’t you 
sit ])roperly‘.''The ADC got very 
;nigr>'. 1 forgot he was the I’l-e.sideiit I 
But for me he was another subject. 

Q ^Whatdo iioitfvcIahdKt flu couuir 
.ciTiolutiilioii otiuif 
A: 'fhat's the headache of the artist 
who does it. I won’t go for gimmicks. 

if: How do uoH dixfiiKhuxli iiourwlf 
froiii H 11 X 01)1 f 

A: He is a phenomenon. He is veit' 
alive. He is so active at his age. .My 
reservation is about his sinccnt.v. But I 
he has no time. He can prwluee much 
better work, He has such liveliness, j 
He should sit somewhere ([uieily and i 
produce .something si.\ mont hs later. 

Q: What almat 'Ae ip uwj I tut ion 
imitilentf 

A: Our future is very bright. They ! 
have their own identity Take La.Kman 
(lOud—he is not as old as Padamsee, 
Raza, Krishen Khanna. Then there is 
Ganesh Pyne, Shyamal Dutta-Rav-- 
his w'alcrcolours art' so giMid. Ami- 
tabh Banneijee’s graphics. Anupam 
Sood of Delhi, the sculptor from 
Kerala—Kunniraman. Wc have lots 
of new names who are not copymas* 
ters. 

Q: Does acceptance in (he West 
nMtterf 

A: 1 never bother. To me Kovalam 
is more important than Honolulu. 

Ijook at Kerala’s Theyyam. But our 
artists go to some wayside cafe or 
unknown gallery and bring five cut¬ 
tings from some newspaper. That’s 
an escapist tendency. j 

Q: But our society wants orfists ! 

exhibited abroad. 

A: I i^ee. We'll buy Japanese silk 
even though the Benares silk is much 
better. 

In that cage ichat do you think 
of the Festival of India? Husain fech 
PupulJayakarhas wrongprioin- 
ties—she only considers anyth ing 
that's five Ikonsand yean pW os art, 

A; Exactly. Pupul JayaKar’s con¬ 
cept is apoilt. TVy only ipihg what 

WioW fl uph t ty \ .i, ';. 


Americans want to see. They follow 
the same path. Americans can’t stand 
modern India. Their India i.s that of 
liiiiuhirnvIifsaaA klieliivlas. What 
iihoiit contemtxrt-ai-y India? Only if 
you lu-c :i tautni-based artist they aisi 
inti icsted inyfiiir ai1 What hypoc¬ 
risy, what au'dacity! I consider la oho 
as saleable giwMl.s. not art. It has the 
basif geometry of pop art. Add some 
iuantm. some other mkim.f, and you 
get taiitnrart. PupulJayakar. Ra- 
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jt*ev Sethi, Martand Singh—they ca¬ 
ter to those needs. Chhodo fpac I’m 
fed up. Americans who come to t 'al- 
cutta want to lake pictun's only of the 
(loor. One day I asked one of them. 

‘Why don't you take picture.s of that 
beautiful woman?’ He said, 'We’ve 
.seen that in our country.' .So I said, 
‘Then go to your country. You came 
here to see hunger, how dare you!’ 
PiHiple tell me that I’ve bust my 
j chance to go to America. But I've not 
! seen Cochin, so why should I go 
there? 

The only benefit of t he Ea.st- West 
experience has beeiicricket. It is not 
a game, it is a sophisticated art, Look 
at the psyvholoCT betwi-en the two 
persons. TTie .subtlety of spin. When 
Joel Gamer bowls to Gavaskar, it is 
an art to see the way he bats. 

Gavaskar is the true painter of our 
cricket fields. 

ImtrvIewedi^SgUfTrtihfmi 
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The Sex-starved 
Indian Men 


Him Miller is in India for a year on a Reynolds scholarship fnm Dartmouth CoUeye 
hi the United fltates. ShegradmUd with high homurs fnm Dartmouth wiih a BA in 
history last year. She mote a thesis on Rudyard Kipling's perceptions of government, 
teas president of her class and editorial page editor of the daily college newspaperfthe 
oldest college daily in America). She is not a CIA agent! 

She is single and tmvelling alone in India, freelance writing and compiling notes for 
a possible book on her travels and experiences. Her boyfriend is It'6" and trained with 
Brace Ijce. 


‘M 


re you one |Kir* 
son or two?’ Cu¬ 
rious brown eyes 
looked at me 
with an intense, devious 
expression as I sat on the 
train to Varanasi. 1 smiled 
to myself thinkioK of the 
innumerable bouts of 
dysentery 1 had endured 
since coming to India. And 
I was sure 1 had lisst 
weight! f thought. But I 
knew what be meant bc- 
cauM* I bad been 


approached all too often 
with the same unnerving 
look of hopeful e.xpecta- 
lion: was 1 alone and 
single? 


1 made my way to the 
reservation desk at the 
sixth guest house 1 had 
k-en to in the last hour in 
Hydei’abad. ‘l)o you have a 
single?’ 1 inquired. ‘A sing- 
You mean you’re 
alone?’ the man 
smirked. ‘Yes, 1 
would like a single 
fortonighl.'Isaid 
ignoring the‘alone’. 
The man just smil¬ 
ed and exf hangefi a 



few wSords wHh another 
hotel staff metnber, Tliey 
chuckled. 

A moment later an Indi¬ 
an traveller (male) 
approached the desk and 
was immediately allowed 
to check in though, like 
myself, he had made no 
prior reservation. IiTi- 
tated. I asked once again, 
'Excuse me, do you please 
have a single? Yes or no?’ 1 
again got the ambiguous 
‘no’ as he fumbled through 
some papers. He ex¬ 
changed a few rnoi-e words 
with his colleague and 
finally said "no' without 
bothering to look up. 1 felt 
like screaming ‘liar!’ but 
there wa.s nothing for me 
to do but retreat. As I 
walked out 1 could hear 
them laughing. ‘Those 
white women' were the 
only wortls 1 caught. 

(Jetting off the overnight 
train to Bhul>aneswar. 1 
decided to have lunch at a 
five-star hotel. After all 
the sub-standanl places I 
had .stayed in during my 
travels. I needed some 
time to rela.v and gel away 
from all the has.sles and 
chaos of the ‘real’ world, at 
least for a couple of hours. 

I had barely sat down 
when 1 felt the presence of 
three or four waiters 
hovering around me, as 
though they were circling 
for a kill. One in particular 
asked me. ‘Are you a tour¬ 
ist here?’ 1 oxiilained I was 
•on a scholai-ship doing 
some freelance writing for 
a year in India, 

Then came the usual 
barrage of questions: *How 
long are you here? Where 
are you staying? Arc you 
alone?’! was postered so 
much that I had to rush 
tinirngh my meal and even 
then the waiter followed 
me out of the restaurant to 
fiml out if 1 had any plans 
tliat night. I just kept on 
walking without even 
bothering to reply. 

I stopped my bicycle at a 
fresh juice stand near 
where I stayed in Delhi. -I 
asked the man in the booth 
for a glas.s of orange juice. 

1 then noticed a well- 
dre.ssed, middle-aged mah 
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staiKling next to me. He 
sugjtestcci, ‘You should ^ 
the vegetable juice. I think 
it’s better.’ 1 smiled and 
said, Thanks, but 1 think 
I 111 have orange today.' 

* Then the usual questions 
started: ‘Where are you 
from? What are you doing 
here? Where are you 
staying in Delhi?' ‘Near 
here,’ I replied. ‘Where 
exactly?...You're alone?’A 
sardonic smile consumed 
his face. ‘.Just near here, 
ok,l said, ‘i just want to 
know where,’ he replied. 'I 
don’t think you need to,’ 
and I walkerl away forget¬ 
ting to even drink the juice 
I had paid for. 

A PhD student at Jawa- 
harlal Nehru University 
whom I had met earlier in 
the day at the Dean’s office 
was .showing me around 
the campus. He suggested 
that we wait in his room at 
the hostel until the 
ca.shier’s office ojjened 
where I needed to pay 
some fees. I assumed this 
was perfectly acceptable as 
at my university at home* 
If'’ my friends, both male and 
female, always gatheml in 
domitory rooms to sit and 
chat. 

Once in the room, 
however, heiocked the 
door. 1 asked if this was 
customary anti ho replied, 
‘Of course, you never know 
who might just walk in.’ 

He sat down very close to 
me on the bed, the only 
piece of furniture in the 
room besides a desk, and 
asked to read my palm. 1 
figured it couldn’t hurt to 
see what fortune had in 
store for me, so I agreed. 
Edging closer to me and 
putting aaarm around my 
shoulders in ortler ‘to get a 
dosser look’, he began to 
expound upon the great 
wealth and happiness that 
surely awaited me accord¬ 
ing to the lines of my hand. 
1 tried to shrug his arm 
if away, but he kept insisting 
there was ‘no problem’. I 
asked him if he normally 
came so physically close to 
an Indian girl he had just 
met, or if he treated his 
Aiends in the same man¬ 
ner, and finally if he would 
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allow another guy to 
approach his sister in the 
same w'ay. ‘Oh, yes,’ he 
explained. ‘Indians always 
act like this towards each 
other.’ 

Obviously there was a 
communication gap, be- • 
cause moments later I 
found myself pinned to the 
bed, struggling to get 
away from my fortune¬ 
telling ‘friend’. I thrust 
him off me (I have the 
advantage of being bigger 
than most Indian men), 
gi-abbed my purse, and 
headed for the door. He 
then fell at my feet apolo¬ 
gising as though that could 
miraculously absolve him 
of all .sins. Shaking with 
anger, 1 managed to unfas¬ 
ten the door and frantically 
ran down the hostel steps. 

A fter each of these inci¬ 
dents, my mind was 
floodeil W'ith questions; 
Was I to blame? Had 1 
smiled too brightly or 
talked too animatedly? 

Had I committed some 
heinous crime, or some 
promiscuous act by admit¬ 
ting my ‘singleness’? By 
simply saying I was alone 
did I suddenly become the 
very essence of the 
stereotypical white woman 
on tte/oose—that volup¬ 
tuous freak of nature, that 
haven of immorality, that 
m^'thologicai creature of 


incredible sexual qualities? 
As 1 sit here in my simple 
Punjabi outfit with no 
make-up and straggly hair, 
I sincerely doubt how I 
could ever emulate such a 
/>ef)ona/r deity, 

A couple of months after 
getting to India, 1 received 
a wedding ring in the 
mail—not from some sec¬ 
ret admirer or know’n 
suitor, but from my 
mother. ‘It’s pretty sad,’ 1 
thought, ‘when the first 
ring you ixiceive is from 
your mother’, but I sup¬ 
pose there are women who 
have suffered a worse fate. 
The ring did not represent 
.some new marriage mail 
service (nora Western- 
style arranged marriage, I 
might add), but her well- 
intentioned gesture to res¬ 
cue me from the clutches of 
some misguided men. 

Nonetheless, receiving 
the ring made me think 
further about some of the 
cultural differences, the 
perceptions and mi.scon- 
ceptions that stimulate the 
reactions I gel from many 
Indian men. 

I was, therefore, unpre¬ 
pared, even after talking 
to innumerable Indians 
and Westerners before 
coming here/about various 
aspects of Indian cultures, 
to plunge into a society 
wkkh ia still very segre- 
gaiad, socially conserva- 


•w- 

«Rd sexually frus;^ 
Alterthe JNU inei- 
demt during my first week, 
I learnt all too quickly that 
the way I interact with 
men in the West is general¬ 
ly not appropriate here 
even among well-educated 
and ‘Westernised’ Indian 
men. I found 1 had to check 
my smiles ajid my usually 
candid conversation in 
order to avoid being ‘sex¬ 
ually .suggestive’. In Delhi, 
sometimes I felt as though 
I were in a strait-jacket, as 
though 1 didn’t even want 
to walk out of the door 
knowing the hassles that 
awaited me. Though soon 1 
found this wasn’t strictly 
the ‘curse’ of the white 
woman; even some Indian 
women friends felt as 
though they were looked 
upon as objects instead of 
human beings. For a while, 
1 was beginning to envy 
the Muslim women in pur¬ 
dah. ‘Just think, nobody 
would bother us then,' 1 
joked with some female 
friends. 

As the months in India 
have passed, however, 1 
have certainly met some 
Indian men who do view 
relationships in ‘Western’ 
terms. In some parts of 
India, Bombay and a cou¬ 
ple of the states in .south 
India, I have found people 
far more open-minded and 
restieclful towards women. 

Yet there must be some 
reason why women, West¬ 
ern w'omen in particular, 
seem to have this special 
status in the eyes of most 
Indian men. Perhaps one 
obvious reason is the poor 
irnpressitm projected by 
second-rate films. The 
perverted, completely sex- 
oriented relationships de¬ 
tailed in these movies, of 
course, p<»rtray a rather 
unflattering picture. Asa 
final example, an Indian 
man propositioned me in¬ 
sisting Uiat ail other West¬ 
ern women had suemnbed 
to his sexual fantasies. The 
desperateness of hie voice 
certainly underscored his 
aigument, but for a mo¬ 
ment, I wondered, ‘Am I in 
the minority?'..,! don’t 
tlnnkso. . 
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Of Geazais, and Forkignejis Scoring Again 


la]Ki<H( a bwml ww 
rolt^ -no, not in <ym»—but 
tw the nmulf thm of 
fashiyn. CotiMiler- 
Mt^Jays wfl« never 
known either ibr her 
fit»hu)n nenee or f^ood taste 
and has consistently dyea* 
sed badly, are we then 

^ 0 aoeepi iwratan- 
ulawf May 
we ihen ex{)eet to see our 
Mrline stewanlesaes dres¬ 
sed like Hiuddi’? 


Classes FOR 
Classy Tastes 

T he Jawahwlal Nehru 
Uidvendty has pUns to 
set up a nent departmenb-** 
this one devoted to aesthe¬ 
tics and culture. Hoped fa) 
to carve out this brand new 
faculty are 0r Sunil 
Kothary, Geetl Sen, Lolita 
Nehru and others If idlgoes 
well, can students take cou- 
rsea in navekonten)piatinf(y 


Home-maker 

Qv^na Kapoor has re- 
Oeeived the highest com- 




w-to-be {?). Bastt Bhat- 
tanharya announces to 


hitt changed our 



found its way to the British 
I»!ate. Now it seems that 
the British have also de¬ 
veloped an ear for Indian 
folk songs, dmais and 
Meta. And shearing is 
believing, then Gopa Bose 
deserves credit for culti¬ 
vating the Britishers' taste 
for Bomethfaig more sober 
than rock and punk. One of 
tne most accleuned of Indi¬ 
an artistes m England to¬ 
day, Ms Bose has popula¬ 
rise Indian melodies not 
only m England but ail 
over Europe. Her debut 



Gopa Bose haariarang debut 

album Dil ki Aram prom- 
iacs to bring her swne rave 
reviews. Needless to say 
music Uivers will be tre¬ 
ated to some goorl music to 
tbeir heart's deswel 


Fruitful Venture 


'Beyond Hunger‘->as visualised by Balbic MSthur 


BasuBattaeharya 


W hat Bob Geldof did 
for the fiunine vic¬ 
tims of Ethumia With more 
than a few of his guitar^ 
atrumming friends tutd a 
lot of help from his aMng 
fans, is bofaw emulated by 
oneBaibirMatbur. 
Armed with an abundance 
ofsealandaomeofhfo 
non-resident pounds sterl¬ 
ing, Mathur has launched 
an all-out war wainst 
wwM hunger. THie ci^yst 
in fais ambitious pregram- 
JOeiS tfae tree-~every tm- 
dream 


projectl And like every no¬ 
ble cause these days, 
Mathur's too boasts a 
catchy slog^; ‘Beyond 
Famlne—Treos tor Ufe'' 
Aidedby^volunteere-* 
from the United States and 
lndia->-London-b8sed 
Mathur has already 
planted 18,000 fruit tiaea 
ali over the rustic Indmn 
countryHide, and ndsed a 
stagigerlng$i,38,0(|0 

S private doMfams 
ring the lanym 
WlMinver said that In&ns 
iadtfuitiativef * 



I BUnuiKliMiwhoise 
reputation in swinglr^ 
London is as tost as hfo 
bowling, has set himself up 
very wril indeed, Hte tas¬ 
tefully decorated-byv«i- 
obliging-girlfrienrl home 
sees 8h much action as the 
mcketfwkl. Kriewiaand 
neig^ibours ervlousiy talk 
about the parade of love¬ 
lies who are seen driflfaig 
through his pad, 


Philosophy OF 
Stenography 

rphe language of dots, 

X dashes and stroke«' Imb 
acquired a new respecta¬ 
bility, thanks to 48-year- 
old O.D. Btst who recently 
became the first Indian 
(and perhaps the only per¬ 
son m the whole wide 
world) to have received a 
doctorate of philosophy in 
stenography. A parliamen¬ 
tary reporter by profes¬ 
sion, But has a long- 
standing love afiaw vritb 
stenography. A 
recipient of the Shri 
Ganesha Award tor de¬ 
monstration of Sanskrit 
jshurthand, Bist’s pencil- 
held fin^rs can streak 
across the note-pad, jot¬ 
ting Engliab woids at the 
speed of250 per minute. 
But to eoRipile a thesis on 
stenography Bist had to 
run from pillar to post to 
coUeet matcriai—which 
wasnon-existentl 



















• INTERESTING PE&i^LE 


H e looks like a chocolate-box 
hero, but wants to be 
known as a serious, sensi¬ 
tive actor. That he’s got 
only one tele-serial-7V/sh»a~and 
two stage plays —Oedipus Rex and 
Jasma Odhan—to show for it doesn’t 
matter. That he’s 29 and has to run 
the rat race with guys much younger 
makes no difference. Ditto to the fact 
that he ha.s yet to get his “big break” 
To hear Tarun Dhanrajgir talk, 
you’d think life’.s a ball that has just 
started swinging. There’s a king- 
sized optimism at work somewhere. 

Tarun Dhanra,jgir could have made 
it big with those made-for-modelling 
looks, but he just wasn’t interested 
enough. His ambition, ever since he 
can remember, has been .solely 
directed towards the silver screen. So 
when he failed to learn the tricks of 
the trade under Ingmai' Bergman— 
because the Swedish government 
wouldn’t grant him a residency per 
mit—he learnt the rof>es of direction 
under Sridhar Kshinsagar and Vikas 
Desai and of acting from Roshan 
Taneja. Then left it all behimi for a 
brief two years to try his luck as a 
businessman. But back in his 
native Hyderabad the glitter- 
glamour world beckoned attr¬ 
actively. He came back in 1984 to 
try his luck for a second time. 

An aborted film later came 
Trishm and recognition. 

Today, Dhanrajgir is und¬ 
oubtedly the latest teeny-bo¬ 
ppers fancy. And he candidly 
admits that besides the open-mo 
uthed stares and autograph- see 
kers he encounters, he is plagued 
by telephone calls, letters. “Some 
send me sketches of myself, some 
enclose love poems...! get letters 
from places as far off as Manipur,” he 
smiles, not minding such adulation in 
the least. “Let’s face it,” he explains, 
“isn’t this what every actor is looking 
for? And this adulation helps in boost 
ing your confidence, improving your 
^rformance." 

F Despite the lack of any concrete 
assignments, Tarun Dhanr^gir 
seems surprisingly happy with his 
lot—and hopeftil of the things to 
come. “After Tiishna, I got several 
offers—but some were fi^m regional, 
Gujarati, film-makers; some from 


Tarm Dhanrajgir, ike young, 
handsome prince of the small 
screenjias got off to a mt-so-smoolh 
start in the glitt^-glamour mrld of 
shmobiz. But with several 
modelling assigntmnts behind him 
and o?te tele-serud to boast of, he 
has already set the hearts of 
teeny-boppers aflutter! And being a 
ptince, adds to kis all too ample 
charms. SvsDAY met the rujkumar 
to know about his life and 
ambitions 


The Prince 
and the 
Showgirls 



small-fimers, the kind who most like¬ 
ly will nev«»r complete their films; and 
others in which I was required to pky 
a romantic run-of-the-mill character.” 

And image, as he rightly says, is 
the name of the game. “No actor can 
last until he has a sizable male fan 
following, because females change 
their minds so fast. That is why 
Amitabh Hachchan and Mithun Chak- 
raborty have been so successful. On 
the other hand, lake Rujesh Khanna 
and Bunty. Their romantic image is 
the. reason w by they haven’t realty 
been able to last. Then there’s Rishl 
Kapoor; he's one of the best actors 
today, but he i.sn’t big because bi.s 
male fan following is not so strong.” 

So he is waiting for a good director, 
a big banner or a real good role. “I 
would like to think that 1 have a 
choice, that I can work it out,” he 
says. Meanw'hilc, on the cards is a 
tele-film with Aruna Desai. the story 
of which he has w'ritten, and a role in 
a feature film that has yet to take 
shape. He has also auditioned for a 
part in B, R. Chopra’s maiden tele- 
venture on the epsc Mahabharata. 

Late starter he may be, which he 
attributes to “just not having Ijeen 
here”, but Tarun Dhanr^gir isn’t 
setting any time limit to spur himself 
on. “If I don’t make it as an actor, I’ll 
move into direction," says he easily. 

If all this sounds pretty lackadaisic¬ 
al an attitude, Dhanrajgir is quick to 
dispel that presumption. “Look, if I 
am easygoing and never get tense, 
that doesn’t mean. I’m unambitious. 
Had I not been ambitious and stub¬ 
born about making a career in films, 
today I may have been working in a 
hotel because that’s yrhat mum 
wanted me to do." 

And while he is biding his time, 
being bom with the silver spoon Wnd 
of helps. “Although I don’t take any 
money from the family—-I haven’t 
sfaice ’77—1 don’t have to worry about 
my meals or a place to live,” he 
laughs, pointing to his far-from- 
humble alKidc. “It has its advan¬ 
tages.” 

And liabilities? “None. I never 
encountered any opposition from my 
femily regarding my aspirations. ” , 
Royalty sure has come a long way. 

yivelasimilantd! 

Kaajsas Kapur 












Are We Playing Big Brother? 


A pparently, non alijinment, 
pacem in rorrio.s in our time 
iiiid friendstiip on an ctiual 
looting with all. particularly 
the lu-mhhourin^ countries, are the 
Immc iiiftredients of India's sovereifin 
policy. But there is something more 
to it than just that, the not so- 
tredulons observer seems to suggest. 
International relations of a country 
like India, considering its gigantic 
size, nias.sivo population, reasonably 
I high rale of economic development, 

! acquisition of sophisticated technolo- 
gv, nuclear capabilities and. last but 
not the least, geopolitical coinpiil- 
Mons cannot possibly be determined 
j hv the ethical-moral norms that were 
spelled out tn the first flush of free¬ 
dom. The fact of the matter is that in 
th<‘ given international context the 
country can ill-afford to have its 
policy towards its neighbours or 
others elsewhere divorced from its_ 
basic strategic aim; supremacy of 
India in the Indian Ocean region. 

The men who have all these years 
dominated the show in South Block 
have tried to drive this point home to 
others, neighbours not excluded. In 
tile process they liave made a big 
mess of the job more often than 
might he good for the country. The 
upshot is, India has, despite the en¬ 
comiums lavished on it at interna- 


By Bhola Chatterji 

tional gatherings, acquired more 
enemies than friends. Its so-called 
friends have all along been watchful 
lest it should fail to reach them the 
succour they might need on occa 
sions. 

An achievement-auditing of India’s 
foreign policy exercises in the last 
ten years or so would suggest that its 
equations with, others apart its 
neighbours are far from steady. In¬ 
deed ‘'Mrs Gandhi's second tenure as 
Prime Minister was marked by an 
acute deterioration of India's tics 
with all neighbours” To get an idea, 
the focus may he turned, for exam¬ 
ple. on Nepal and Bhutan. Tn the 
later years of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi's rule, improvisations and ad 
hdcism became the basic deternii- 
naiits of her policy towards the two 
Himalayan kingdoms. 

From lime to time, some specially 
selected members of South Block’s 
jet-set fraternity would, with a lot of 
ballyhoo, land in Kathmandu or 
Thiinpu on a supposed trouble¬ 
shooting mission. They would invari 
ably throw their weight about creat¬ 
ing an impre.ssion, as a columnist 
once observed, that India’s break¬ 
through in nuclear technology no 
longer obliged it to exercise discre¬ 
tion and understanding in its deal¬ 


ings with its neighbours. Quiet di¬ 
plomacy based on an appreciation of 
one's strategic aim as well as the 
oihei country's legitimate interests 
is something foreign to these diplo¬ 
mats. Sure enough, they have left 
precious little undone to strengthen 
India’s image of being the region’s 
"big brother”. 

Surface notions notwithstanding, 
India’s relations with Nejial or. for 
that matter Bhutan, leave much to be 
desired. Nepal misses no opportunity 
to cultivate Pakistan and Bangladesh 
with a view to rig up an entente 
conliale of sorts, patronised by Chi¬ 
na, that could act as a counter¬ 
balance to India. Of course, Nepal’s 
susceptibilities i7s a-vis India are 
understandable. Nej-al is so small, so 
backward and economically so over¬ 
whelmingly dependent on india that 
it cannot possibly shed its fears ab¬ 
out this country. 

In this context of inequality, it 
seems impossilile for Nepal to have 
an unbiased attitude towards India. ' 
To effectively lespoiid to this should 
have been the priniarv responsibility 
of South Block’,s negotiators. But 
there is little evidence, indeed not 
yet, to disprove that they have been 
less than useful in getting India's 
message acioss. 










O ne instance out of many may be 
cited. In April 1985, Romesh 
Bhandari, then foreign secretary, vi¬ 
sited Nepal and said that he had a 
‘Srery, very satisfying meeting” with 
the ffepalese foreign minister, Pad- 
ma Bahadur Khatri. The world knew 
' that Mr Khatri had a strong aversion 
to everything Indian, including Mr 
Bhandari. And Mr Bhandari was 
neither the first nor the last of South 
Block’s peripatetic messengers who 
saw to it that India lost on the swings 
what it made on the roundabouts in 
Nepal. 

The sad truth is that in spite of all 
these trips and the fact that India 
tops the list of donors to Nepal, the 
Nepalese foreign minister, Ranadhir 
Subba, who succeeded Mr Khatri, 
went on record a few months ago as 
saying that India-Nepal trade and 
transit treaties were “unequal” and 
that relations between the two coun¬ 
tries were “as good or as bad as they 
were all these years”. 

On the other hand China, which 
deliberately maintains a low profile, 
easily gets its own way. Indications 
are that the area of understanding 
and cooperation between China and 
Nepal is fast expanding. Kathmandu 
seems to be persuaded that “there is 
no room to suppose that Nepal’s 
geo-political importance to India i.s 
greater than it i.s to China’". 

Minor variations apart, India- 
Bhutan relations do not projcci a 
more encouraging picture either. Not 
many, perhaps, would care to remem¬ 


ber that Bhutan was a "pfotectcH’aie” 
when the 1949 India-Bhutan treaty of 
peace and friendship was concluded. 
Under the treaty, Bhutan enjoyed 
complete freedom in internal affairs 
but was required to act on India’s 
advice regarding security and exter¬ 
nal affairs. India .seemed to have 
forgotten alt about it until China 
struck an irredentist attitude. 

At con.siderable hazards. Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru visited 
Bhutan in 1958—it took him five 
days' trekking on foot and by mule to 
reach Thimpu to assure the late King 
.ligme Dorji Wangchuk that India 
would tender him all assistance to 
build up the country. India has since 
been consistently generous in aiding 
the process of Bhutan's coming of 
age, economically and politically 
speaking, including its membership 
of the UN, Which, however, does not 
mean that India and Bhutan speak as 
a matter of course on identical 
wavelengths. 

Much as men like the Bhutanese 
foreign minister, Mr Lyonpo Dawa 
Tsering, might say that Thimpu and 
New Delhi have “no problems to sort 
out as we have none”, there are 
qualitative differences between the 
two countries’ perceptions on inter¬ 
national i.ssues. For instance, Bhu¬ 
tan's approach, to the Kampuchea 
que.stion or its endorsement of the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty is no 
glad tidings to India. That is nut all. 
Relations between Bhutan and China 
are apparently developing indepen¬ 


dent of tddia% vfeWs id the thaler. 

It may be recalled that Prime 
Minister Rajiv €andhi's visit to Bhu¬ 
tan last September was a fence- 
mending exercise. Some time before 
he went to Bhutan, Dhaka had re¬ 
portedly insinuated to Thimpu that it 
should get the 1949 treaty on Bhu¬ 
tan’s security revised. Soon after this 
became public, the then foreign 
secretary Romesh Bhandari ran post¬ 
haste to Bhutan to sort out matters 
but the tiny Himalayan kingdom had 
to settle for a visit by Prime Minister 
Gandhi. 

Examined against this background 
it should not be difficult to appreci¬ 
ate the import of what Bhutan’sKing 
Jigme Singye Wangchuk said in the 
course of addressing the SAARC 
(South Asian Association for Region¬ 
al Cooperation) summit in Dhaka last 
December. “It may neither be possi¬ 
ble nor desirable to limit discussions 
in our meetings to issues of non¬ 
political nature...in the geo political 
realitie.s of our region, it would be 
unrealistic to ignore the primacy of 
the political factor.” The Bhutanese 
King's observation, made in con¬ 
travention of the ,SAARC prescript 
that controversial political issues 
“shall be excluded from delibera¬ 
tions” indeed struck a discordant 
note. That this was completely out of 
tune with the unrestrained flow of 
rhetoric during Prime Minister Gan¬ 
dhi’s visit to Bhutan a couple of 
months earlier just could not be 
overlooked. 


Poison in the Air 


T he need for environmental pro¬ 
tection to go hand-in-hand with 
industrial and economic de¬ 
velopment had become an im¬ 
portant issue with the government 
even before the dangers as a result of 
hazardous units and the lack of a 
national environment policy were 
fully exposed. In the Sixth Five Year 
Plan, the National Development 
Council, for the first time, declared 
the protection of our dwindling natu¬ 
ral wealth and fast-disappearing eco¬ 
logical assets as one of its prime 
objectives. As the need for an apex 
environmental body was felt, in 
September 1982 the function of wild¬ 
life management was shifted from 
the ministry of agriculture to the 
department of environment. With 
the Rajiv, Gandhi government taking 


By Ritu Sarin 

over, the department of wildlife, 
forests and environment became a 
part of the department of environ¬ 
ment and was granted ministerial 
status, being headed by the Prime 
Minister. 

In the two years of functioning of 
the ministry, the country was rudely 
woken up to the perils of national 
development with the world’s worst 
industrial accident which occurred in 
Bhopal in December 1984, killing 
2,500 persons. This was followed by 
two other chemical calamities within 
a span of one year. A major chlorine 
leak occurred in Bombay, at the 
L Calico Chemical Plant on 30 August 
rafter the R.K. Garg Committee re- 
%)ort had categorically stated that the 
^hemical unit could jeopardise hu- 
^an life. After the leak, whkh killed 


one person and affected 200 more, it 
was revealed that the unit of the 
Rashtriya Chemicals was operating 
for over five years without even u 
municipal licence- Similar warnings 
had been issued about the DCM 
chemical plant located in Delhi, 
which topped the list of 112 identi¬ 
fied hazards. A day before the 
anniversary of the Bhopal gas 
tragedy, oleum gas leaked from the 
DCM plant and once again a per¬ 
son died. On other environmental 
fronts, results of surveys and aware¬ 
ness campaigns were equally alarm¬ 
ing; almost each city being reduced 
to a potential gas chamber. It was 
not surprising when the ministry dis¬ 
covered that 15 million hectares of 
land are lost every year for the sake 
of development. In spite of the coun- 
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- tty Imtng only a 16 per cent fprc^ 

. cover, four million hectares of forests 
have been cu down in the last 28 
years. 

It is only appropriate that, with the 
I resurgence of ititere.st in environ* 
mental is.sues. India has become the 
first country to introduce a legisla¬ 
tion to provide for the protection and 
improvement of the environment. 
The Environment (Protection) Bill, 
i lySG, enipitwers the central govern- 
I ment to ctwrdinate the activities of 
! state governments in this sphere and 
j execute a nationwide programme for 
' the prevention, control and abate- 
j inent of environmental pollution, 
s According to (he Act, contravention 
! of its clauses would be punishable 
I with imprisonment for a term which 
; may extend to five years or with a 
; fine which may extend to Rs 5,000, or 
i both. The Bill also aims to remove 
j the in-built duplicacy and multiplic- 
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.ity ill regulatory agencies which are 
at present responsible for the 
maintenance of environment rules 
and pollution laws. It is mandatory 
for all industrialists and investors 
interested in setting up an industry 
which could pose a threat to the 
environment to approach the minis¬ 
try for approval. Added to this, a 
feasibility report has also to be 
cleared by the secretary, ministry of 
environment, before a pesticide, 
insecticide or drug plant can com¬ 
mence production. Lessons from the 
operations of subsidiary companies 
of multinationals like the Union Car¬ 
bide have been of great consequ¬ 
ence—it only remains to be seen how 
many industry-owners are biought to 
book and made to face punitive 
punishment. In the DCM case, for 
instance, after the appointment of 
several commissions of enquiry’ to 
ascertain why the leak occurred, the 
Delhi administration has granted 
permission to the management to 
resume production of chlorine and I 
chlorine-based products in the plant. | 
This, after the furore in the press and I 
the metropolitan council that the | 
DCM plant, situated in a densely- 1 
populated area, should immediately 
be shifted to the outskirts of the 
capital. 

F ollowing the escape of tonnes of 
methyl isocyanate gas from the 
Union (Carbide India Limited plant in 
Bhopal, the labour ministry con¬ 
ducted a national survey to identify 
the number of factories producing j 
toxic, chemically-reactive, inflamm- I 
able or explosive materials which I 
might bring death and devastation in { 
case of an accident. Between 6,000 
and 7,000 units were found to be 
hazardous: some of them included 
large private companies. After the 
magnitude of the problem was re¬ 
vealed and the dangers of constant 
pollution from these factories were : 
publicised, some industrialists hasti- j 
iy insisted on in-built safety systems | 
for their plants. The Indraprastha 
power station in the capital which is 
largely responsible for making Delhi 
one of the most polluted capitals i^ 
the world, also installed electrostatic 
precipitators to minimise the extent 
of air pollution caused by smoke 
from its chimneys. With the “Save 
Our Cities" campaign, a multi-crore- 
rupee budget was cleared by. the 
government to protect national 
monuments including Agra’s Taj 
from pollution. Apprehensions about 
the location of nuclear reactors and 
power houses like the one situated at - 
Narura, Uttar Pradesh, were express¬ 
ed by scientists and environmental-* 
ists to iialt the slow but sure progress^ 
towards an industrial and chemical 


holocaust, The Chernobyl disaster ia 
the USSR has caused worldwide 
alarm over atomic power plants. As a. 
result, the department of atomic 
energy in India has asked for an 
urgent review of safety standards in 
nuclear installations and the location ' 
of nuclear power plants in the 
country. 

Perhaps the most ambitious pro¬ 
ject undertaken by the government 
in the field of environment and pollu¬ 
tion control is the Ganga Action Plan, 
which was launched by the Prime 
Minister; Rajiv Gandhi ,on 14 June in 
Varanasi. The idea of cleansing the 
holy Ganga was shared by the ^ime 
Minister with the people of the coun¬ 
try during his very first broadcast to 
the nation. The Central Ganga Au¬ 
thority (CGA) was set up in February 
1985 and it identified schemes to be 
taken up under the Ganga Action 
Plan in the states of Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar and West Bengal. Substantial 
work in Rishikesh and Ramnagar in 
UP have already been completed; 
the scheme for Hardwar, involving 
diversion, sewer-cleaning and pump¬ 
ing station renovation, has been con¬ 
cluded. In view of the heavy pollu¬ 
tion from urban and industrial 
wastes, the purity of the water in the 
Ganga is in danger. Six hundred and 
ninety-two towns and cities dot the 
Ganga basin and, of them, 100 dis¬ 
charge huge quantities of untreated 
sewage into the river. According to a 'n, 
rough estimate, 27 major cities dump 
about 1,200 million litres of waste 
water into the river every day. Of 
about 300 industrial units located 
near the river. 64 have been termed 
gross pollutants. 

The setting up of the National 
Wastelands Development Board (in 
May 1985), the reconstitution of the 
Indian Board for Wildlife in June and 
the expansion of the ‘Project Tiger* 
scheme to reach an annual allocation 
of Rs 17,5 lokhs, is further indication 
that environment programmes and 
their implementation form a focal 
point in the administrative structure 
of the government. World Environ¬ 
ment Day was observed throughout 
the country with the planting of 
thousands of saplings in several 
states. A proposal has come up to 
form an environmental protection 
agency on the pattern of the Amer¬ 
ican agency of the same name and to 
observe ‘Environment Month’ from 
19 November, the birth anmversary 
of late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, ^ 
to consolidate on the work done * 
during the decade. The interdepend¬ 
ence of a robust economy and a 
healthy environment has been estab¬ 
lished and the target has been set for 
achieving an unproved ecological ba¬ 
lance by the turn of the century. 


Loneliness 


HKXir^ItT—’•jShe has always 
^ around. Lurking 
^ ' ■ Jiifc in the crowds. Hiding 

'.j** behind street comers. 

^ Returning at dusk, 

when the first whis- 

Bfljpp ■ P**"® of ^0 

lure you away (rum 
■ MKHMjjiiB bewildering beau- 
■■■■MRnin ty of crimson swirhng 

in the western sky. 

Btiliil-i’La I ; II She has always 
been around. On the constant prowl, waiting to catch 
me unawares. And then one day, I met her. I was 
barely six years old and had woken up, terrified, to the 
sound of the wind, moaning and low, thrashing in 
ecstasy against the branches of the banyan tree outside 
the window, as I listened to the brisk patter of the rain 
running against the glass panes. 1 rose from the bed to 
seek shelter but could find no one in the house, and as I 
stared out through the window grills in maddening 
fright, I saw her waiting for me. There was no 
mistaking it. There she was, looking me straight 
between the eyes through the grey and tattered clouds 
and, ever .since.loneliness and 1 have known each other. 
We have shared this world and travelled many 
weather-beaten roads together. 

I remember freak moments of my childhood when 
' ^nothmg that 1 saw and knew and experienced I could 
share with anyone, least of all. my family. Through a 
sobtary ventilator a soft shaft of sunlight would fall on 
the floor of my room, honeycoloured and laden with 
magic. And in that tiny Bttle area ciicumscribed and lit 
up by the sun. I saw rain forests teeming with tigers 
and elephants. e.xotic flowers and violet-eyed birds 
winging into a crimson sky. I saw uncharted the 
surging aquamarine ol the seas and strange hydra¬ 
headed creatures that lived in its bowels and had tails 
like a mantle of mist. I saw uncharted islands, verdant 
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s and beckoning twilights that spread their wings to hide 
; the feairful monsoon skies. Ail this, I stiU believe. 1 
i saw. But when 1 told tithers about it, they cither 
scornfully laughed at me or treated me gently, with 
, alarm writ large in their eyes. When 1 wrote about this 

- in school one day, my English master, a rather sifly. 

3 middleaged Anglo-Indian called Belgarde, thrashed me 
II for telling Ues. 

And all tlie while in my heart there was this ache 
g because no one would bebeve me. 

Since then, every time it stormed and the howling 
s winds rattled the doors' 1 wanted to know, like every 
h lonely child, why the world was so angry. I saw 
s sunsets Ught up the sky in beautiful colours and 
e wondered who was the artist- But there was no one 
n who would stop and listen to me and give me the 
L* answers. That is when I reabsed how lonely, how 
n utterly helpless 1 was. So, like many other children I 
u am sure, I tried to evolve my own aiswer to the 
I problem. Thus 1 wove my own world of fantasy. I 
g spent hours in a world that only 1 knew. And this gave 
3 me not just pleasure but also a shelter from the assault 
t of loneliness. The hours became kind. 1 did not have to 
s wait endlessly for time to pass as 1 sat on the window 
sill and drifted towards my own, private Innisfree. 
y Theh came adolescence and a new sense of loss. My 
body grew awkward and bourgeoned with a strange 
3 pain, more cruel and unfathomable than anything I had 
j ever known Irefurc. Nights on end I lay awake 
a disturbed, not knowing why this was happening to me. 

1 Everything seemed to change. Every experience left 
1 me tewildered. often wounded. So one day I pulled 
t out my old raft and carefully repaired and painted it. i 
3 worked relentlessly without a pause, without any rest. 

3 I even fitted up new sails and threw away the old and j 
i tattered ones and, once it was ready arid the tide was 

- ri^t.-1 heaved and lugged and set it asail—and 1 am 
3 still not too sure if 1 iuve realty returned home since 
t tlien. 


ItluatrAtTon AnupRiy 


An excerpt 
from an 
intensely 
personal 
essay which 
attempts to 
capture the 
mystery of 
loneliness 
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1 have yes, 
loved much 
and suffered 
much. But in 
this loving 
and exquisite 
suffering I 
have come 
upon a 
strange 
peace. Of this 
peace and of 
my search for 
it has evolved 
the syntax of 
my creativity 
■ 


1 had set out ihiiil Voysaii to discover nysdf and. m 
the bargam, a|^ iBsCover the world aH over again. 
Strange thg^ ve^ happening to me. Un&itdliar vibes 
were blowing iii the wind aH around me. I was slowly 
emerging fromt a cocoon and learning to take wings. 
The e^rience whs exhilarating. Every time I touched 
myself, .strange things happened. A strange worM of 
sensations opened tefore me. At eighteen I fought 
with vengeance, tooth and nail, and married on impulse 
to escape foreiw" the tentacles of toneliness. Very 
soon 1 cbscovereoT as many people do, sometime or the 
other, that neither love nor marriage can break this 
primal interfece. 1 was mercilessly ensnared by a 
deeper love. 

My marriage went the way most marriages go these 
days. So I cut the knot despite the pain. I have never 
looked back skice then. From a stranger and an 
enemy, loneliness came closer. We shook hands and 
became friends. The language of poetry turned to 

**?\iave yes. loved much and suffered much. But in 
this k)ving and exquisite suffering I have come upon a 
strange peace. Of this peace and of my search for it 
has evolved the syntax of my creativity. The heart has 
its reasons, true. But no compulsion can be stronger 
than that of love of that loneliness with whom we share 
our roost intimate moments. By the time most of us 
realise this, the green valley of youth turns a rich gold 
in the melbw autumn sun. And thus have 1 walked 
through many love marriages, many solitudes. Often¬ 
times a cold and bitter wind has blown and 1 have 
thought or staying on. But while a journeyman can 
sometimes pause, he seldom builds a home. 

Everyv/here ! have looked around me, I have seen 
loneliness ravage the green of memory. 1 have seen 
loneliness on the faces of young men hanging from the 
windows of crowded buses stumbling along the Espla¬ 
nade. I have seen it on the face of the tired beggar old 
and waiting for death just outside the Asutosh 
Museum. I have watched old people sunning them¬ 
selves on wan mornings, on broken benches in the 
park, “like bookends." Old friends, ‘‘memory brushes 
the same years, silently sharing the same fears”... 
waiting for the sunset, “the sounds of the city, sifting 
throu^ trees, settling like dust on the shoulders of the 
old friends." I have even seen loneliness in the eyes of 
young, successful executives and whiz-kids who have 
found the good life; in the eyes of young girls in 
processions, their fists held 1^ amidst the rich and 
the poor, the strong and the tired, the restless and the 
world-weary. 1 have seen a mad-man fighting loneli¬ 
ness even as he had succumbed to almost everythmg 
else, from asthma to gangrene, and awaiting the 
inevitalHlity of (teath. I have seen much suffering, much 
brutality afl around me; but never have I seen anything 
mure fr-ighteiiing than this all-encmnpassing, all- 
pervasive loneliness that has eaten into the sinews of 
our life. 

Whores 1 have known, hippies I have shared an 
occasional smoke with, old men and women whosq 
tired memories I have listened to on dark evenings of 
load-shedding, sisters of the poor whom I have 
watched offering help and succour to the dying and the 
destitute, little chik^ who I have seen sitting all by 
themselves even as their friends are all sharing a 
boisterous game of streetside soccer; the rich, the 
elegant, ffie successful; the in&m, the meek and the 
near^lying; the man who succumbs to life and the man 
who fi^ts it; the intenseithe restless and the creative; 
the cloum, the tramp and the hobo; wherever I have 
looked, 1 have keen loneliness m their eyes. Perhaps I 
have "a sense of heat" like Arthiir Miller's hero of The 
Cnipbh, wtach "has drawn me to qiy window, and 


I have seen lookaig tq> was burciRg iff th^ 
ton^nieBS.'' I haw watched some of my fri^s. 
sensitive young pe<^ making bcxtibs and grenades 
and trying to behwe that they can change the world. 1 
have l^wn, and sometimes loved, the restless young 
woman who refuses to give in to the tiresome ^mour 
of success and keeps her battle on against odds she is 
often not even aware of. 1 have seen loneliness in the; 
faces of housewives catching the matinee show, 
bargemen, pluckers, rickshawpuUers, cabaret singers, 
hawkers, pimps, pickpockets, priests, politicians and 
poets. The estranged wife, the film star working three 
shifts, the godman with a following of drop-out 
millionaires, the fat Marwari sitting on his gaddi and 
planning his next quick-buck deal. Each and every one 
of them has succumbed, at some time or ilie other, to 
the bitch goddess of loneliness. And most of them are 
perhaps her perpetual victim. 

The two most predictable ways out are love and 
reKfpon, The exotic mythology of love is based on the 
crucial factor of loneliness. There is no image more 
persistent or more compelling than that of an elusive 
love that one seeks through an entire lifetime, failing at 
every stage and yet never giving up the search. Lady 
Jane or Ruby Tuesday or even Bob Dylan’s Sad-eyed 
Lady of the Lowlands remain symbols of this eternal 
quest. For a love that is larger than life, and stronger 
than the haunring loneliness of our times. 

I have remained eternally tormented by love and 
have always known even befute { walked into any 
meaningful relationship with a woman, that all this is 
transient and will end one day. But this knowledge that 
I have come to accept like the mole on my left index 
finger and carried afl the while in my gypsy satchel, has 
never stopped me from stepping into a relationship and 
trying to work it out. But love, alas, is seasonal and 
this game of giving and taking is based on the needs of | 
summer, autumn, winter, spring. For every time I 
have built what I felt were strong walls and said to ' 
myself that at last I am invulnerable and secure, the 
storm has come and taken me unawares and brought 
the bricks and mortar crashing down. And I have 
stood, rain-drenched, in the wilderness, exhilarated 
and damnably alone. The experience has never been 
fulfilling but it has always been brutally honest. And 1 
have packed my bags and walked away into the night, 
once again alone. 

Like Robinson Crusoe I am perpetually cast ashore. 

I have no weapons to fight with, no tools to build wiffi. 

I have only my raft, a few odds and ends and someone 
who can bccasionaUy hold my hand. Surrounded by 
such paraphernalia, I pick up the broken threads and tie 
them dili^ntiy together to try and face life once more. 
Only the past endures and love becomes more than a 
mirage for the waylost. Yes only the past is irrevoc¬ 
able, and the loneliness that lassoes me to its breast. 

How do you absdve yourself? How do you trms- 
cend the fear pf loneliness' Or better still, how do you 
come to terms wfth it? i have seen the misery of a 
lonely beggar dying in the backstreets of Howrah with 
not a stitch of clothing on his body over his open, 
pus-ridden wounds. 1 have also witnessed, often at 
close quarters, the loneliness of fiiends who have all 
the comforts of the world for the asking. How does one 
resolve this dichotomy? Not, I think, by pointing a 
finger at the haves or even the have-nots, but bv< 
accepting the oiiel surge of the. sea when it lashes 9 
our backs in rage and by harnessing its inherent enSrs' 
and converting it into something meaningful and 
relevant to our lives. As Dag Hammarslqold wrote 
sxnewhere in his posthumously published Diaries, 
“pray that loneliness may spur you into finding 
sometlSng to live for, great enough to die for.” 
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I once a triahd was a Bharatnatyam dancer, 
an^ oto things. A woman adth long rain<torrent 
hair and deep, cozening eyes. She was very beautiftil 
and very talented; but she was also very insecure and 
lonely, and given to fits of deep depression. But she 
fou^t and tamed her albatross with singleminded 
Si'kdedication to her art. She would torment herself and 
."j^orit till every bone and sinew in her fragile body could 
take no more. Often she would collapse on stage, but 
would come back again within a few minutes with a zeal 
that few could match. Her energy and her joie de vivre 
were contagious as was her lust for life. And she lived 
to the hilt when she was dancing. Not in love or in 
hate, in war or in peace did she find solace. Only when 
her fingers opened up like tendrils of a supple plant and 
her feet worked themselves in intricate patterns to a 
rhythrnic crescendo, did she celebrate life and recon¬ 
cile with the meaning of sorrow. My gypsy love may 
have caused her much suffering but she realised. I am 
almost sure, that life blooms in her entire glory only 
when one has suffered and love becomes infoitely 
tender when reflected upon once all is over and done 
with. 

On the faces of countries.people in the streets of our 
cities, and elsewhere in the world, have seen the 
terror of loneliness that comes with age. In India at 
least the old are loved and often even venerated, 
though the joint family system is slowly crumbling 
down and the older members of the family sometimes 
find themselves left alone. Bui the old people's home is 
still an exception to the rule. Most of the senior 
citizens continue to enjoy the traditkinal respect given 
to old age. But they know that old fashioned values are 
crumbling: we ail recognise that there will soon come a 
time when, as in the West, such family links will snap. 
When older membeis of the family will be left alone to 
v ' face loneliness, old age, and eventual death. 

■' In theVVe-st, it is far worse: this terror of growing old 
and facing kmeiiness on one’s own. Women who have 
CTossed thirty and men who are over forty in Western 
boulevards are like autumn leaves blowing hither and 
thither in the breeze, lost and bewildered. Even 
tbou^ they are perhaps more secure than the old will 
ever be in our country, with old-age pensions, social 
benefit schemes, medicare and reasonably comfortable 
homes to live in for those who have no one to look after 
them, the fear of old age and loneliness has already 
begun to haunt them. ITiej look hunted, eternally 
weary, and as lonely as hell. 

As for the old, only memories are left. To quote a 
famous Simon & Garfunkel number, “old friends, 
winter companions, the old men lost in their overcoats, 
waiting for the sunset." “Time it was, and what a time 
it was, it was...a time of innocence, a time of 
confidences. Long ago...it must be...I have a photo¬ 
graph. Preserve your memories; they’re all that’s left 
of you.” Each person is a silent and deserted island. 
They cannot communicate, as hard as they nufdit try, 
for no one is willing to readi out, no one has the time. 
This is ultimate tragedy of the long distance runner. 
Everyone else falls out at some stage or the other- 
only lonefiness remains. 

When I was a young and callow youth hardly sixteen 
summers old, a widow in her early forties lived across 
street. She was a friend of my parents and every 
'^vening I was packed oft to her house to study the 
I complexities of ^ometry and algebra and other such 
bormg tlfings. Till everytlung chmged one day. Right 
in4he nud^ of studying the subtleties of Pyttegoras’ 
Bieorem 1 suddenly felt a hand sliding swi% up my 
liHe a crafty oibra and before I could run for my 
ttte, the Vvidow had caught me in her arms. She smelt 
^ mustard and haldi powder, and 1 was an absolute 




^eenho^ bjit fihvays eager to kbWt! I7te thinga we 
taught me 1 have not forgotten till today. I must iwie 
come quite prematurely but she did not teem to «nn^ 
and when f took courage and looked into her face, I 
could honestly see no emotion. Only t«r eyes, fast and 
soulful, harboured a loneliness that no amount of 
physical love could dissipate. 1 picked up my books and 
never went back to her liouse again. But! had leamt 
another lesson in loneliness. 

Sex, obviously, is no answer. Certainly it cannot 
combat Uie loneliness of aging. 

What about religion? That, after all, is together with 
sex the two most crucial influences on our lives these 
days. And like kinky sex. kkdiy relifpon has come to 
stay. Tantra, Moonism, Ananda Marg, Seventh Day 
Advesitists, Jehovah's Witnesses, Balyogeshwar: the 
religious landscape is today littered with lAscure cults, 
con men masquerading as gurus and godmen, strange 
sects and stranger faitlis. The range is quite impress¬ 
ive. From the moronic Sai Baba who buggers hks 
paleface disciples to the randy Rajneesh who sells the 
predictable package ol sex and woolly mysticism. From 
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the belligerent Billy Graham, one time private evangel¬ 
ist to Tricky Dick and his family and later their most 
ardent defender, who threatens you with dire consequ¬ 
ences if you do not "save" your sofa to the insane mass 
suicide inspfred by Jim Jones and fas frenzied mafia on a 
strange religious trip, From the neurotic hotline that 
the hideous Idi Amin has with his god to that 
irrepressible clown Muammar Gaddafi who is financing 
the Islamic bomb. A strange Soo indeed! 

It would be difficult for. anyone in his right senses, 
however lonely he or may be, to succumb to the 
lure of such a ^reputable gang, despite the ostensfole 
bribes of a' quick time salvafion, a trsmscendental 
orgasm, or a dieap tidtef to nirvana. Quite naturally, 
most of us have d»sea gods. Caries Castanede. 
Teihard de Chardin, Hefbeit Marcuse, and nearer 
home, Mohandas Karamchfind Gandhi: to each, 
according to his faith, his inclinatkni. Kahlii Gibran, Bob 
Dylan, Timothy Leary, Simone de Beauvfar, Langston 
Hughes or Ravi Shamart take your pick. 1 i^efer Bo 
Derek; but that’s another matter. The fatim^ goal is 
deer. Buy a ffaUi ypur fom^knte. 
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A Tale of Two News Items 

By Ashok Mitra 


A review of 
the economic 
situation of 
1982 by the 
former 
finance 
minister of 
West Bengal 


Hedonism 
could scarcely 
go farther: 
live high, 
liberalise all 
import, bum 
up crores and 
croresof 
rupees to 
import colour 
television 

sets... 

■ 
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Two news reports, 
closely ytowing each 
other in the first week 
of December, epito¬ 
mise the general drift 
of economic policy 
during 1982. Accord¬ 
ing to the first report, 
more than 100,000 
colour television sets 
had come into India 
between the second 
week at October and end of November, the airport 
warehouses were all choked and the country’s foreign 
exchange holdings were, as a consequence, set back 
by at feast Rs 50 crores; this was a result of New 
Delhi’s decision to allow, until 4 December, open 
gener^ licence imports of colour tefewsion sets at 
reduced rates of import duties. Earlier, domestic 
manufecturers were allowed to import similar sets in 
completely knocked-down conditions, which involved 
the drain of foreign exchange to the extent of nearly 
another Rs 25 crores. 

Now to come to the second news item. 'Hie 
government, it stated, was worried over the state of 
the nation’s balance of trade, the deficit in the 
merchandise account was nmning at a rate even higher 
than last year's and thq drop in foreign exchwge 
reserves during the first five months of the fiscal year 
touched ctose to Rs 250 crores despite heavy disburse¬ 
ments from out of the IMF loan. The authorities, the 
report added, have now decided to cut back imports, 
and a team of officers has been asked to come up with 
sug^stions regarding where and how reducticxis in 
prr^ted imports might be eftected. 

Hedonism could scarcely go furtt»r; live high, 
liberalise all import, bum up crores and crores of 
rupees to import colour television sets, and if, as a 
result, you are caught in a squeeze, never mind, just 
slash some imports and wait to see what happens next. 
In socialist countries, a category of crimes is denoted 
as "economic offence”. The penalty for economic 
offences ranges from imprisonment to death, depend¬ 
ing cm the severity of the crime committed. Ours is no 
socialist country: even bribe-giving and bribe-taking 
are not crimes here-^liticians are openly indulging in 
such practices. So it is all academic, the question does 
not arise of penalising those who allow economic policy 
to flip-flop in this manner, frittering away precarious 
foreign exchange on mindless, needless imports, and 
who then suddenly wake up to the precarious condition 
of the nation’s external economic aa-ounts. They will 
remam where they are, none will think of prosecuting 
them, no sense of contrition will affect them. It is all in 
the game if some foreign exchange goes down the 
drain: so what is the next item on the agenda? None of 
the elements of the ‘conditionality’ attached to the IMF 
loan will also be relevant here: the fund is against 
expenditure which is mtended to cater to the weak and 
the poor, it is not against ostentatious spending by the 
rich. One basic postulate of the fund loan is in fact the 
liberaiisatian of imports, llw fund will not be finicky 
about what its bemg inqmrted; any and every item of 


import is welcome. It opens up the economy, even if, 
in the process, the economy ^s all the way dowidifil. 
How does it matter? The policy of the principle is the 
best policy—the principle being, come hell ot hi|^ 
water, imports must be allowed to come in unhindered 
for the benefit of a few. 

So leave the fund out. It is not its obligation to shift 
from its orthodoxy; it is our government’s obligation to 
protect the interests of the nation. Obviously —and this 
would have to be considered as a major development 
that has taken place—pnvate economic interests are 
now formally supposed to have precedence over 
social and economic interest; we might have been 
forced to borrow from the IMF under the most 
humiliating terms, but so what? Let us spend a bit of 
these precious borrowed resources to import colour 
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television sets for the affluent; this would also allow a 
few traders favoured by us to make a quick kill. If the 
planning commission was at all functioning in the 
manner it was supposed to. it would have been difficult 
to perpetrate this kind of outrage. The commission has 
however attained nirvana. Priorities are therefore 
overturned, and there is neither budgetary planning 
nor any calculation of costs and returns. The general 
assumption is that economic laws do not matter any 
longer. And if, as a consequence of official policy, some 
critical factors are going to affect the economy 
adversely, reliance will lx placed on short-duration 
fire-fighting operations. As the year closes, there is 
not the slimiest indication of any official analysis bemg 
attempted of the totality of the situation: some minor 
surgery here, one or two incisions there, and the hope 
is entertained that the economy will continue to float, a 
latter-day verskm of the unsuikabic Molly Brown. 

The larger propensity to inqwrt luxury goirds—r j 
including colour television sets and wall paper—in the' 
wake of the IMF loan is a derivative, determined by 
the other forces at work. Tliere was no stirring <rf 
thought at all to figure out whether, in a year of 
drought, it would not have been better to have bought . 
some extra foodgrains with the foreign exchange worth 
Rs 75 crores spent on television sets. Given the 
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AfgbtenkiK cha«n in the trade balance, one or snap 
dedaiotts mifdit be taken in 1983 to chop am prune 
impart items here and there, and thus, pe-rhaps. save 
four to five hundred crores of ruiwes oi foreign 
exchange. Such decisions at the fringe amkl merely 
I shift the crisis forward by a few months. If the 
A intention is to usher in a qualitative change in the 
' situation, it would be necessary to go nmch. much 
beyond. It would certainly call for a reappraisal of the 
high-living economic philosophy which Iws, p;iriicularly 
since 19TO, supplanted the model of economic growth 
implied in the exercises represented by the second 
five-year plan and its successors, Kvcrvthmg m 
economic life, after all, is tied to everything el.se: the 
choice of technology: the structure of pioinnly and 
income taxation; the state of land reforms and the 
pattern of new irrigation facilities; the package of 
measures aimed at boosting e.xports artiticially; the 
giving in to the IMF and tlie World Bank theology with 
respect to key items of stx-inl expenditure; the dittUing 
of the general policy, pursued over a span of more than 
a quarter of a century, in regard to initKirt substitution; 
the attitude towards the big industrial houses and the 
multinational corporations. U would be cleat ly pointless 
to maintain all the accoutiements of the new-look 
foreign and domestic economic policies pursued over 
the past three years and vet ex[H'ct that a mere 
curtailment, as a temporary .measure, of projected 
imports in 1983 by 10, 15 or 20 per cent could overturn 
the forces unleashed by the desperadoes who have 
token charge since January 1980, 

As 1982 ends and 1983 begins, the authorities have 
now tile experience of full three years beliuid them. 
Considering the inevitable sharp fall in national income 
in 1982-83, the real rate of growth over these three 
years is unlikely to t xceed 2.;" per cent per annum, and 
^'.-jjt;r capita income growth will be a bare fraction of one 
per cent. It is easy to be dazzled by an apparently higli 
rate of domestic savings, which even suipass 20 j«r 
cent. Hut savings by themselves do not give growth, 
moie so if they are channelled to luxury investments 
such as the Asiad. Heaping the blame on the year's 
drought will lx? of little avail either, keen if there were 
no failuie of the rains, the mher realities in agriculture 
would have been there; in the siiptiosedly high-yielding 
range of crops, productivity lias levelled olt during the 
past lew years, and the overall ciopping pattern has 
reniamcd frozen. Clearly new forces need to be 
released in agriculture, uul no amount ol exhortation 
can ensure this iit the absence of drastic land reforms 
and fresh initiatives in irrigaii(>ii, particularly in the 
traditionally ram-fed areas. As far as iiidusirv is 
concerned, signs of recession were wideh noticeable 
in 1982, and in view of liberalised imports there is no a 
priori reason why the downward drift will not continue. 
Many would argue that it is a folly, and worse, dnim it 
out as a reason for givmg up 25 years of [XTsevenince 
with the development of domestic substitutes for 
manufactures in which our comparative advantage is 
obvious: if capacity created cannot be used up for the 
present, the answer lies, once more, in the problems 
of structure: we have to create demand—and there¬ 
fore income—within the system, which calls for basic 
reforms. Hopes pinned on export-led growth have by 
tl mow assumed a chimerical quality; it seems nwre than 
./likely that even the value of exports in 1982 will lie 
barely equal to what it was in the preceding year, and 
the position will be much worse if exports to the 
stxaalist countries are excluded. The deep doldrums in 
Which the North American and West Kuropean econo¬ 
mies currently are, rule out the prospect ot any rise in 
our exports in 11853 loo. International finantial institu¬ 
tions no doifol will keep trying to take us for a ride, but 


success VB exports a .b eptiv^t such 9$^ 

Singapore or Hong Koi^ » nbt replicaMe in otar case; 
tho.se who cajole us into promoting measufes like 
liberalisation of exchange and industrial controls lee! 
free with their advke: they are however tiiU the ones 
wIk) are burdened with the afosequeiu'eS tiiat the 
adoption of such measures leads to. 

Or could it be that an aspect of convenience is 
involved? Jaw'aharlai Nehru existed at two levels; lie 
was an oligarch, but he also preached scxialism. To 
borrow the terminology favoured during his dauglitei ‘.s 
time, this hyijocrisy has been got ml ol. The oligaiohs 
now like to rule as oligarchs, and manage the economy 
in the manner of oligan hs. 'ITiey rould not care less 
about the longrange prospects of the mmomy; they 
merely want to have a jolty gixid time while they are 
around. The advice Irom interriatioiial finaiicul .and 
monetary instituibns tits in snugly with what they 
themselves in any case would have liked to do. Given 
the finite time luinzon they- are interested m the 
pursuit of hedonism docs not. in their view, really 
come in conflict with the rigidities ot economu s, and 
even it it does it is inoslly ip the form of little loea) 
difficulties, which some nuirginal iiiechaiucal engim-et 
ing can sort out. 

Not that it IS an altogether unsustainable point of 
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view. It you are preptired to ditch the goals and targets I 

of grow'th. with a rate of d(Mne.stic savings exceeding 1 

20 per cent of national income, the oligarchs can I 

conceivably continue to have a jolly good time for some j 

while, and tem[x)rary balance of payments difficulties I 

can be taken care of by allowing extra concessions to 
tlus or that foreign group in lieu of some immediate 
favours being rendered to them. The existing arrange¬ 
ments in any event will ensure that the bulk of 
whatever little income growth takes place each year 
accrues exclusively to the oluptrchs. 

'ITie entire issue then boils down to how long 
near-grawthlessness and extreme inequalities are 
compatible with stxaal harmony. A most interesting 
expeiiment is thus on in our country. What a pity that 
we cannot read off its results €X ante. TTie American 
Nobel laureate, Steven Weinberg, has written a 
popular tract, where he describes the first throe 
minutes following the creation of the universe. Political 
practitioners in India are interested in a sliglitlv 
different kind of enquiry; they want to make sure thai 
they make their pile in the Iasi three minutes liefoie 
the whole tlting etqjlodes* 

Will 198.'1 herald the commeucement of the last three j 

minutes? Alas, no econonuc analyst is in a position to 
provide an answer. i 
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Mystery of Nehru’s Birthplace 

By Shubhabrata Bhattacharya 


An 

imestigafion 
into (he 
controversy 
about the 
house where 
Jawaharlal 
Nehru iv«.v 
born 


There is 
almost total 
ignorance in 
the country 
today about 
the history of 
Jawaharlal 
Nehru 


On 16 October 1%2 
an American scholar, 
Melvin E. Levision, 
associate professor of 
education at Brooklyn 
CoUege, New York, 
addressed a question¬ 
naire to Jawaharlal 
Nehru. One question 
asked whether there 
was any written de¬ 
scription of the house, 
the grounds and the environment of the residence in 
Allahabad's Mirgapj Chowk where Nehru was bom on 
14 November 1889. Nehru ^ve a short reply: “I do 
not know of any special description. The Mirganj house 
is no more. It was pulled down foi sonse city 
improvement.” This exchange, contained in one of the 
numerous files of the Teen Murti Bhavan record room, 
has apparently not been (hken note of by those MPs 
who raised a storm in the Lok Sabha on 4 August by 
saying that a portion of the house in which Nefuu was 
born is now being used as a brothel. 

Significantly, the two members who raised the 
matter during the question hour do not belong to 
parties ideologically opposed to Nehru, llie matter 
was initially raised by Mr Ram Nihore Rakesh. 'ITie 
member fromChail. a suburb of Allahabad, belongs 
to Mr H.N. Bahuguna’s Nehru-loving Democratic 
Socialist Front (DSF). lYie cue was immediately taken 
by Mr Arif Mohammad Khan, who represents Kanpur 
and IS one of the joint secretaries of the AICC(I). The 
minister for social welfare. Mr B. Shankaranand, who 
was at the receivmg end. fumbled for a wliile and 
announced that the government was not aware of this 
and promised an enquiry. Soon newspapers, including 
those published from Allahabad, started publishing 
detailed stories alxjut the house which according to 
Uiem, was the birthplace of Nehru. The Allahabad 
dailies even went on to publish photographs of a 
dilapidated house of Mirganj which was supposed to 
have been occupied by the Nehrus in 1889 and now 
was being used as a brothel. On seeing these reports 
INI IAS decided to investigate the story and we came 
across facts which are even more appalling than the 
charge levelled on the floor of Parliament on 4 
August—that there is almost total ignorance in the 
country today about tlie history of jawaharlal Nehru 
and that the institutums close to tlie Nehru family liave 
played a significant role in creating the present 
controversy about Jawaharlal’s birthplace. 

In 1948. an exhibition was held on the Kayastha 
Pathshalu giounds in Allahabad in which various 
aspects of the freedom struggle were depicted. The 
students of Allahabad's government carpentry school, 
relying on a certain photograph of JawaharW's birth¬ 
place, 77 Mirganj, constructed a wooden model of the 
house and displayed it at the swadeshi exhibition. In 
1950 this mwlel was presented by the headmaster of 
the carpentry school to the Allahabad Museum and the 
museum authopties, who enjoyed tremendous patron¬ 
age of Nehru during his lifetime (according to the 
museum's former director. Dr S.C. Kala. Nehru 



sanctioned Ks 66 lakhs for the museum and gifted it 
many precious family heirlooms and personal docu¬ 
ments). put the model on display without bothering to 
verify its authenticity. It is this model which has been 
relied upon by various agendes in recent years in their 
bids to prove that the house where the Nehru family 
lived in 1889 is now a brothel 
In separate interviews both the present director of 
Allahabad Museum. Mr R.R. Tripathi and the former 
director. Dr S.C. Kala (who was in charge of the 
museum right trum its inception in 19!18 till his 
retirement two years back) admitted that the model on 
display in the museum was fake and that no verification 
was done regarding its authenticity before it was put on 
display. Dr Kala, a recipient of the Nehru fellowship for 
his research about tenacottas, is considered to be an 
expert on the history of Allahabad and the Nehru 
family. Many people whom this correspondent met in 
Allahabad suggested that Dr Kala should be consulted 
because he was verj’ close to Jiwaharlal Nehru. 
Unfortunately, even under the stewardship of such a 
person, a faux pas was committed in recording the life 
history of the first Prime Minister of India, 

Mirganj is situated in the heart of Allahabad, hardly a 
stone's throw away from the main business centre of 
the city, the Chowk. Mirganj is in fact a part of the 
commercial district of the city. Apart from being a J 
redlight area, it is the maui centre for trade in silver, 
cotton, ghee, sugar, gur and. jiarticularly, gold. It 
adjoins the Sabai Mandi of Allahabad. Being in the 
centre of the city, Mirganj was a residential area of the 
elite in the late nineteenth century when Motilal 
Nehru's elder brother, Nandlal Nehru, rented a house 
in the locality sometime in the 1880s when he came to 
Ailabhabad after the UP High Court was shifted to that 
city from Agra. Soon afterwards Motilal Nehru also 
shifted his law practice from Kanpur to Allahabad and 
started living with his elder brother at 77. Mirganj. 
Nandlal died in 1888, leaving the entire burden of his 
family of seven on Motilal. But along with that burden 
Motilal also inhented a flourisliing law practice and 
soon enough he became the second Indian to move into 
tlie westernised civil lines area of the city. But 
Jawaharlal Nehru had already been bom in this rented 
house of Mirganj on 14 November 1989. 

The family stayed in the Mirganj house for about 
three years after Nehru's birtli. According to available 
material, Motilal shifted into 9, Elgin Road, owtwd by 
his friend and colleague. Sir Sunderlal Dave, in 18^. 
The family stayed in the house tiO 1900, when it shifted 
into 1. Church Road, which was I 

purchased by Motilal Nehru a year earlier. This house, 
now known as th'> Swaraj Bhavan, was named Anand 
Bhavan by Motilal in 1900 and the family stayed thwe 
till the present Anand Bhavan was built in 1927 in an 
adjacent plot of lend. It was at 1, ChurchKoad that the ' 
two sisters of Jawaharlal, Mrs Vjjaylakshmi Pandit.and 
Mrs Krishna Huthee i^gh and his daughter, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, were bom. Swaraj Bhavan later served 
as the first official headquarte^ of the All-India 
Congress Committee and was the place of residence cl 
stalwarts like Acharya J.B. Krij^Iani and Dr Rath 
Manohar LoWa when they were AlCC office-bearers; 











Mkyiaqj today is a flourishing red-l^t ares^rfy nmo 
in tte morning, rows of prostitutes stand ^ar the 
doors of the ground flours of the houses on both sides 
of the congested, narrow lanes wluch criss-cross the 
area off the Zero Road near the Kupabani cinema. As 
you enter the red-light area, the first thing that you 
IjJsHrtice is a small temple, built years ago, and the 
j^^ignboard of the local police outpost—Naka Badshahi 
Mandi, Thana Kotwali. Both god and the police seem 
to stand piard at the eiilrance of the red-light area ol 
Mirganj. 'ITie narrow lane takes a right turn within ten 
yeards of the entrance of the red-light district and it is 
at this comer that the controveisial birthplace ot 
Jawaharlal Nehru is supposed to be. 

'fhe house. No 66,'4d, i,s owned presently by three 
cousins, Dasrath Vaish (who owns 75‘/f ol the premis¬ 
es), Suresh Chand Kesarwam (12 and Ram 
Chand Kesarwani (12 Vl'i ). Since 1976 there has 
been a growing feeling among certain aectioii.s of the 
local populace thal tins house was part of the house 
occupied by the Nehriis at the time of Jawaharlal’s 
birth. The houses in Mirganj were renumbered in 
1958. The present system of numbering is quite 
scientific and the ver> number of the house in dispute 
suggests that it was not the birthplace of Nehru. At the 
time of renumbering the houses, the old numbers were 
retained in the first part of the house number. House 
number 66/4.'), therefore, denotes that the original 
number of the house was (ill and it was renumlmred to 
43 in 1958. The area as such has undergone drastic 
changes in the recent past, what to talk of the past 
century. 'ITie police outpost, for instance, is narhed 
Naka Badshahi Mandi because the house where it is 
located was, at one time, part of the adjacent Badsliahi 
Mandi locality, hut now is pari of Mirganj. Many 
houses off the Zeio Road m Mirganj have plaques 
^alicating their date of construction as 1936 and 1937. 

The Allahabad Improvement Trust had moved in 
with a demolition squad in 1931 in the Mirganj area. At 
that time the ihainnan ot the Improvement Trust was 
Pandit Baldev Ram Dave the grandtathei of Mr Riyiv 
Dave, the present resident ol 9. Klgin Road (he is a 
descendant ol Sir Sunderlal Dave). M.anv houses were 
{Hilled down to make way for the Mohammad Ali Park 
and the adjotmng spacious square, which has now been 
named Jawahar Square. 77. Miiganj is said (o have 
been pulled down during ibis beautification drive of 
Allahabad half a century ago. 

Apart from the documentary evidence available 
indicating tliat there were large-.seale demolitions in 
the Mirganj area in the past lew decades, a visit to Ihe 
area will convince you of the fact. Most of central 
Allahabad comprises naiTow lanes. Suddenly around 
the Mohammad All Park you find the roads becoming 
spacious. Moreover, the plaques on the houses in Ihe 
front portion of Mirganj off the Zero Road also indicate 
that the houses were either rebuilt in the mid-Tliirlies 
or else they were constructed anew in that period. An 
interesting part of the controversy is that while many 
in the Mirganj locality arc prepared to believe -and 
propagate—that a particular dilapidated house was the 
birthplace of Jawahaiiai Nehru, none is able to point out 
any house bearing the old number 77. The house which 
has been photographed by the kxial dailies is number 
>^ 43 . 

Two old Cpngressmen of Mirganj. Hafiz Rauf (8.5) 
and Pashupatinath Gupta (75) assert that the house 
where Jawaharlal Nehru was bom was jmlled down in 
1931. Mr Hafiz Rauf says that he was bom in a house 
which was situated behind Nehru's birthjjlace, and his 
house wa.s pulled down along with 77, Mirganj to make 
way for the Mohammad Ali Park. Both he and Mr 
Pasbupatinafii Gupta allege that the present con- 
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iroversy is part of a game by some kical politicians who 
have taken some MPs for a ride by feeding sensational 
infomiation to them. Mr Hafiz Rauf also describtKt the 
location of the onginal house, which indicates that it 
was situated opposite the present Kesar Vidyapith 
Inter Colk'ge. which was earlier known as the K 
Sarwani High SeluKil, 'nie present locatkm of tlie 
Bliapa hotel at the comer of the Molummad Ah Park 
wa.s indicated by Mr Rauf to lie the site of the rented 
house occupied by the .Nehrus ut the last century; the 
house extended Irom the point where the Bliapa hotel 
now IS to the trout of Inil Hibi ku mminlmni. There was 
another g.i// in front of the iiihimlMra. which sejHirated 
77 Mirgeiij from the house where Mr Hafiz Raufs 
family staved as tenants. 

The Mohammad Ali Park is not a jiark any more. 
After partition, refugee's Irom West Pakistan were' 
allotted sluip plots in the park, and rows of shops 
owned by Punjabis now cover every part ol the park. 
Even the baradari (covered area used fot holding 
meetings) is part of a genetal merch.itit's shop. 'Hie 
allotment of shops was done when Mr Zulfiquarullah 
(Chbi)le Mian) was the chairman ot the municipalitv, 
.and Nehru is said to have disapproved of the move. 
According to Mr Pashupatinath (iupta, soon after 
independence, tliere was a move by some jjeople to 
constmet a Jawaharlal Nehru Hall at die site of the park 
on the lines of the jinnah Hall in Bombay, but Nehm 
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frowned upon all moves to convert the park into 
anything else. The adjoining square was named Jawa¬ 
har .Square thanks to the pressure of some local Hindus 
who did not like the idea of a Mohammad Ah ftirk; they 
thought that the most convenient way of getting rid of 
a Muslim n.inie wa.s to name the square after Nehru, 

The move .lor declaring the house at (Ki'43 Mirganj 
as a national monument started in 1976. during Ihe 
chief ministership of Hemwati Nandan Bahuguna. Ram 
Narain, who owns a tea stall in the Gur Mandi area, 
adjacent to Mirganj, went on a hunger strike in 1976 
demanding that the proslitule.s of Mirganj lie evicted as 
the area was hallowed by Nehru's birth. He formed a 
Vaishyavntti Unmulan ^ngbarsli Saniiti (Prostitution 
Eradication Action committee) that year, and tliis 
organisation has been spearheadmg the movement for 
declaring 66/43 Mirganj as Nehru's birthplace. The 
reasons have very little to do with Nehru, and more to 
do with removing prostitutes. If the latter went, so 
much more area would be available for offices and 
shops, and real estate value would btxim. 

Mr Ram Narain is an RSS activist. He told this 
ronespondent that he had been active in the RSS since 
1946. He was first very assertive thal the dilapidated 
bouse of Dasrath Vaish was where Nehru was Imni. 
But when confrcaited with the facts j?athered by this 
correspondent, he said, “I have vowed not to speak on 
this subject”, and went on to give a lecture on the need 
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to enslicate prostkution, The IlSS activiats have 
iarmed similar anti-prostitution committees in many 
towns of UP; and in AUah^d the RSS is using dK 
name of iawaharial Nehru for its own ends. 

The house of Dasrath Vaish, 66/43 Mirgarg. is today 
being pulled down to make way for a new constmetkm. 
His family has lived here for the last 44 years, but 
owned it for the past 18 years only. No prostitutes are 
living in this house at present; it is just not physically 
possible for them to do so as a major porten of tlte 
house has been pulled down, and the remaining portion 
threatens to collapse any moment. Dasrath’s mother. 
Chandrakali I>evi (66), runs a small shop at the door of 
the house which opens into the first lane of Mirganj's 
red-light area. There are nine children in the family. 
Dasrath Vaish said that for the past four years life had 
become difficult for him and his family, as Ram Narain's 
stooges have been mounting one offensive after 
another to prove that his house was the birthplace of 
Nehru. According to him, the move was primarily 
directed against the prostitutes of the area and his 
house has been unnecessarfiy dragged into die con¬ 
troversy. "Agar yeh Pandit Nehru ka makaan hai to 
hame saari baat mamoor hai. Main is pareshani se tang 
boon (If this is really Nehru’s house then I am prepared 
to accept the fact. 1 am fed up by this harassment)," he 
said, requesting this correspondent to try to persuade 
the gavemment to hold an open enquiry in die matter 
to ascertain the facts. 

jaddanbai, the niadame of the house next door to 
66/43 Mirganj, was more assertive. She said that she 
had been living in the area for the past 47 years, but 
had never heard of this strange story before 1976. 
"1947 se le kar har saal Mohammad Ali Park mein 15 
August ku jhanda garha jata hai aur Nehnyi ki janmdin 
bhi manai jaati hai. Yeh jab Nehru zinda they tabhi se 
hota raha. Par agar yeh unka janmsthan hai to kisine 
yahan aakar ek chirag taak kyon nahin jalaya.’ (Since 
T947 a flag is being unfurled at the Mohammad Ali Park 
every year on 1.5 August: Nehru’s birthday too is 
celebrated by people. But never has anyone come to 
light even an earthen lamp at the birthplace of Nehru, 
though these functions started during his lifetime)" 
Jaddanbai deplored those who were trying to dislodge 
the prostitutes by dragging the name of Nehru into the 
controversy. She pointed out that as the chairman of 
the Allahabad municipal board in 1923 Nehru had given 
a ruling against moves to segregate prostitutes into 
oiK> corner of the city. 

The local police outpost chief, sub-inspector Kam- 
chitwnn Uubey. cak) that he had been p</sted to the 
Naka Badslialii Mandi only three months back and. as 
such, was nut in a position to give full details of the 
history of the controversy. But in recent days especial¬ 
ly since mid-July, the controversy liad gained local 
momentum since 66/43 Mirganj was being pulled down 
by Its present owners and rumours had gone around 
that a number of documents relating to the freedom 
struggle had been found in the secret vault (tahkhana) 
of the house. According to Mr Uubey’s information, 
when the vault was dug 20 kauris (sea shells used in 
the game of shatranj). one copper coin and some pieces 
of pottery were recovered. Dubey pointed out that the 
house was owned by some nawab in the last century 
and. aa'ording to local belief, the recovery of the 
kauris and the copper coin in the vault indicated that 
the nawab may have lost heavily in a game of shatmy 
and vowed not to gamble again by symbolically burying 
the dice and the last coin. Mr Dubey said that till 8 
August (the day we met him) he had not been 
approached either by Press reporters tvho had visited 
the area, or the CID authorities who had invest^ted 
the case after the Parliament uproar of 4 August. 
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WEST BENGAL 


Divided We Stand, United We Faii 



Congress(I) comes a cropper in the municipal polls 

T he Congress(I) debacle in the 
municipal polls in West Bengal has 
widened the rift within the state 
party organisation. The discontent 
that was brewing within the rank and 
file for quite some time against 
PCC(I) president Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi’s highhandedness, has now 
come into the open with quite a few { 
senior leaders questioning the party 
high command’s wisdom in shuffling 
the state leadership frequendy 
The state Congress leadership, 
which had announced that it would 
capture at least 40 of the 75 munici¬ 
palities, ultimately won only 11 
municipal boards. In Contai, Midna- i 

AsokeSen: atwleader? *«*. •*» 

with the “Pranab group" to capture _ 

the municipality. All this has dis- already given his consent in favour of 
appointed a large section ot party Asoke Sen. But Das Munshi, prob- 
workers who had no say in the selec- ably realising that his high and 
tion of candidates or in the poll mighty attitude is proving to ^ coun¬ 
campaign. terproductive, has mended his ways 

With the Assembly polls due in Along with Subrata Mukherjee, he 
early 1987, Congressmen are con- has asked the old and loyal along 
cemed about the party's electoral with the youth to jointly face the 
prospects. Quite a few of the Con- CPI(M). Meanwhile, the CPl(M) has 
giessd) MLAs are sure that they already started woriung for next 
would not be renominated, while year’s Assembly polls, 
others feel that they would not be analysis ot the municipal poll 

able to win even if they got tickets, results show that the Congress(I) 
^aluing that they Iwve httle to lose, yrhich had an edge ovei the CPI(M)- 

* u,. , dominated Left Front in the last Lok 

publicly criticising the Congress(I) gahha polls in the smsdl towns and 

™™»and. f fhe industrial belt along the Ganga, 

The first volley has come from Dr ^as fared miserably in the area. It 

has lost 19 of the 21 municipahties in 
Nelaji Subhas Sandra Bose. Dr Bose t^e jute belt. In its citadels in Midna- 
called Prt®*; Minister Rnjiv Gandhi p^re, Howrah (Das Munshi's home 
a feudal chieftain and has claimed constituency). South 24-Parganai, 
that the ^ngr^s(p is being run in north Bengal, the party has come 
the state like a Nazi organisation. He g cropper. It is only in Murshidabad 
mwhngs with Pra- district that it has been successfuL 
nab Mukherjee, and it will not be 
unlikely if he leaves the Congressfl) ' 
soon. Unlike Dr Bose who has attain¬ 
ed the party's supreme leader, other 
MLAs like Dr Kiran Chaudhury and 
Amar Bhatracharya have questioned 
Das Munshi's s^le of functioning. 

The discontent in the party is now 
spreading, and unless Das Munshi is 
removed from the PCC(I) leaderahipt 
a revolt in the ranks is likely. 

Perhaps simsing this, most sections 
in the party have now joined the 
"drsdt Asoke Sen for PC^I) pre«i- 
dent" campaign. The union minister 
for pr^ramme implementation, 

AB.A. (^ni Khan (^wdhury, has 
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mainly because of the Forward Bloc 
differences with its partners in the 
Left Front. 

Despite the drubbing. Das Munshi 
maintains thet "it is not a debacle". 
This has angered the rank and file 
further, and anti-Das Munshi slogans 
are being raised in the CongressCD 
party offices. The dissidents, whose 
ranks are swelling every day, will not 
be happy only if Das Munshi ste^ 
down; they now want the district 
committees formed by him scrapped. 
Both Subrata Mukherjee and Somen 
Mitra have claimed that most district 
committees are not functioning, and 
unless the rot is stemmed now, large 
numbers of party members and sup¬ 
porters in some districts may go over 
to the Pranab Mukherjee camp. 
Scouts for "Pranabbabu” are wooing 
the dissenters, and men like Sisir 
Bose, Kiran Chaudhury and others 
have already been approached by 
them. The discontent has reached 
such proportions that old faithfuls 
like Bhola Sen, MP, have said that 
Delhi must change its stand and try 
to undemand Bengal’s problems. He 
stated that unless Delhi stopped rul¬ 
ing by proxy and took saner advice. 
West Bengal mi^t be tost to the 
Congress(I). 

Time is running out for the Con- 
gressd) in West Bengal. If it keeps 
Das Munshi in charge, he will be no 
better than a factional leader, since 
much of his power would be natural¬ 
ly curbed. He will have to make 
compromises in nominations for the 
elections to keep the more outspoken 
leaders of other factions in good 
humour. On the other hand, if he is 
removed, Asoke Sen should be the 
natural choice. With no base of his 
own, he will be acceptable to most of 
the factions. But with the "dog eat 
dog” situation that is prevailing in 
the West Bengal Confess, it will be a 
matter of time before he too is 
broi^t down from the high pedes¬ 
tal. Even then, in the short tenn, be 
will be able to give some cohesive 
character to the faction-ridden state 
Congress(I). On the ether hand, if 
con^sion is allowed to prevail in the i 
Congressd), the CPl(M}'led Left 
Front will steal the show in the 
Assembly polls even before the Con¬ 
gressd) wakes up from its stupor, 
fhrm naapsf, r si r w M s 
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SECOND HOOG.^L'ij' BRIDGE 

The Un«viiiing Bridge 


NEWS 


A report sheds new light on the bridge's collapse 


I f “London Bridge is falling down” 
then the simple solution, suggests a 
nursery rhyme, would be to “take the 
key and lock her up”. But in case of 
the Second Hooghly Bridge linking 
Calcutta to Howrah, which has been 
battered by one controversy after 
another ever since its foundation 
stone was laid in 1972, the vital 
“key” seems to have eluded the. 
concerned authorities. The worst 
fears of pessimists about this much- 
delayed project came true when a 
100-foot span of the approach road to 
the bridge collapsed on 20 April 
while construction work was going 
on, The accident involved a waste of 
180 tons of steel and .100 tons of 
cement, resulting in a loss of Rs 15 
lakhs. But what was more disastrous 
than the loss of time and money, 
according to the West Bengal minis¬ 
ter for urban development, Prasanta 


Sur, was the shattering of public 
faith in and the “loss of face” for the 
state government. 

While the state government is wor¬ 
ried about the blow to its image, the 
different companies responsible for 
the construction of the bridge are 
entangled in a web of accusations 
and counter-accusations, each blam¬ 
ing the other for the disaster. A 
three-member enquiry committee, 
set up by the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment to investigate the causes of the 
staging collapse, under the chair- 
mansltip of Prof. N.C. Sinha, bead of 
the department of B.E. College, How¬ 
rah, r^ently submitted its report. 
According to sources, the enquiry 
panel has pinpointed the cause of the 
disaster as being “obviously a case of 
staging collapse”. The collapse of the 
hollow vertical steel rods erected to 
support the permanent structure 



above could not have been caused by 
substandard material or defective 
designing, as then the slab would 
have collapsed after the staging had J 
been dismantled. In this case tW slab '' 
remained intact even after the col¬ 
lapse, while the supporting steel rods 
were bent out of shape. 

“Staging is sometimes known to 
collapse if the foundation is weak, 
that is, the soil is too soft,” says a 
senior engineer who does not want to 
be quoted. But the committee is 
convinced that this could not have 
been the cause of staging collapse in 
case of the Second Hooghly Bridge, 
since that would have left tell-tale 
depression marks on the ground. 
Even after inspection of the debns, 
the committee has found it difficult 
to establish a definite cause for the 
staging collapse. One reason could be 
the reduction in the strength of the 
steel pipes due to overuse. Another 
could be insufficient bracing~if 
enough rods are not welded to the 
staging to form the criss-cross brac¬ 
ing, the temporary structure does not 
provide adequate support, according 
to the committee’s findings. 

Subir Sengupta, chief engineer of 
the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
(CIT), claims that he had earlier 
warned Hindusthan Steelworks Con¬ 
struction Ltd (HSCL), a central gov- ' 
ernment organisation which is the 
contractor for the construction of the 
approach road to the bridge, that, the 
temporary structure was nut adequ¬ 
ate. This was especially so because 
the approach road was more than six 
metres above the ground, thus neces¬ 
sitating greater support during con¬ 
struction. But the enquiry committee 
of the state government, comprising 
the chief engineer of CIT and the 
director of the Hooghly River Bridge 
Commissioners (HRBC), charged 
with construction of the bridge, has 
admitted that the fault cannot be 
pinned on HSCL alone, since CIT is 
supervising the work in the Calcutta 
.end on behalf of the HRBC and 
should have ensured that its recom¬ 
mendations were carried out. CiT, 
however, claims that it is under no 
compulsion to supervise construction 
work; its resposibility is restricteid to 
approving the designs. 

HSCL, in turn, points out that CIT 
has been regularly approving its 
work and m^lng payments. “Why 
blame us now after one of the slatw e 
has collapsed, when all the previous ' 
ones made with the same technoldj^ 
were approved? The CIT should have 
rescinded the contract if it felt that 
we were not following instructiohi^^' 

,ir declares. The fact-finding commit¬ 
tee’s investigations bear out ^ ^ .. 
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txutfa of this. The slab constructed 
immediately before the one which 
ctdlapsed had been constructed in an 
J identical manner, and it too is about 
eight metres above the ground. If 
iilabs at a height of six metres or 
more from the ground really require 
stronger props, as the CIT says, then 
why was not standard or acrow type 
staging, which most engineers feel 
should have been used in this case, 
not used for the construction of the 
previous slab? 

The committee feels that acrow 
type staging is the safest. In this 
method, the horizontal and vertical 
bracings are welded on to the vertic¬ 
al rods, thereby ensuring greater 
support for the upper structure. But 
the acrow or prefabricated type stag¬ 
ing is rarely used in India since it is 
more expensive than the non¬ 
standard type staging. Though CIT 
now insists that it suggested the use 
of this type of staging, it does not 
appear to have taken any steps to 
make certain that its instructions 
were followed. However, the commit¬ 
tee’s final report definitely states 
that the fault does not lie with the 
err alone. 

Wotk on the temporary structure is 
“^.tbe responsibility of the contractor, 
HSCL, while only the design of the 
staging is supposed to be approved 
by CIT. Also, the HSCL has been 
unable to present evidence to prove 
that it carried out the rectifications 
suggested by CIT in the original 
drawings submitted by HSCL. De¬ 
spite this, till now the HSCL has gone 
scot-free while the CIT executive 
. engineer, A.K. Das, has been sus¬ 
pended for neglect of duty. The en¬ 
quiry committee's report goes a long 
way in dealing Mr Das. 

In an atmosphere of distrust. 
Strained by the constant trading of 
charges and counter-charges, the 
committee’s findings establish one 
thing clearly: irresponsibility on the 
part of all concerned organisations 
led to an accident which has delayed 
work by at least two months, The cost 
of this project is expected to be 
around Rs 200 crores when it is 
finally completed, though initial esti¬ 
mates were a conservative Rs 59 
crores. Any further delay, however 
slight, wilt only cause a greater 
e^alation in costs. While the Second 
^moghly Bridge, the desperately- 
.,T4ieeded lifeline between Calcutta 
r ' and Howrah, continues to be no more 
thin an elusive hope, traffic on How¬ 
rah Bridge, the only connecting link 
, at present, is becoming more and 
, mere congested while people’s pati- 
' is wearing thin. 
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Township on 


A strong-arm civic contractor ploys havoc 


T he beautiful steel city of Rourkela 
is slowly develop^ an ugly face, 
thanks to the bungiings of the Rour¬ 
kela Steel Plant's town administra¬ 
tion department. Although the de¬ 
partment has a cattle removal wing, 
stray cattle occupy the roads. Shan¬ 
ties have appeared around the city’s 
main marketing complex—Ispat Mar¬ 
ket—and other places, despite the 
existence of a land-guarding unit 
under the department, which is sup¬ 
posed to demolish them. 

A two-page anonymous leaflet, 
circulated under the banner of the 
so-called "Citizens Committee of 
Rourkela”, in March this year, con¬ 
tinues to be the talk of the steel town 
even today. The leaflet contained a 
series of allegations against the 
Rourkela Steel Plant’s town adminis¬ 
trator, Nirupama Patnaik. While it is 
difficult to find substance in all the 
charges there is at least one {mint on 
which questions can be raised. It 
relates to the appointment of a 
house-guarding contractor to guard 
the vacant quarters against unautho¬ 
rised occupation. Su^ a system ex¬ 
ists in no other public sector steel 
plant except Rourkela Steel Plant 
(RSP) which pays about Rs four 
lakhs to the contractor every year. 
The contractor, Bhawan Singh, a loc¬ 
al youth Congress(I) leader, who was 
awarded the contract five years 
back, has been retained without a 
re-tender. Despite reputed demands 
by the RSP Executives Association 
for abolition of the contract system, 
it has been retained, allegedly at 
Miss Patnaik’s instance. 

Ms Patnaik, howevmr, told Sunday 
that Bhawan Sin{^ was appointed 
before she assumed the office of 
town administrator. To the question 
as towhyatender forthe contract had 
not been called every year, she said 
l^at "re-tendering will be done this 
year”. Regarding the desirability of 
the house-guarding system, she said, 
the management had found it to be 
“the best and the cheapest". 

All the same, the house-guarding 
contract is a luaative business that 
is equally controversial. Sources in 
the executives associations say that 
Hiey have pMnted it out to thd ESP 
management that “since Die rates 
(for guarding the houses) are based 


on the number of days for which the 
quarters are vacant, the quarters are 
often rendered unfit by the town 
department so that occupation is 
delayed”. The association alleged 
that Bhawan Sinfh hes been able to 
maintain a “private army” to brow¬ 
beat the people. Hie contractor gets 
about Rs 16 a day for guarding each 
vacant house. 

Bhawan Singh has been considered 
a threat to the social life in Rourkela. 
His activities were the subject of a 
controversy in November last year 
when the RSP Executives Associa¬ 
tion complained of his high¬ 
handedness. According to the asso¬ 
ciation’s letters to the district magis¬ 
trate (DM), Sundergarh, Singh and 
his followers were alleged to have 
attempted to attack the houses of 
two RSP executives, H. K. Misra and 
Bikram Mohanty, with swords, dag- 
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tnad In Roorkeia 


gers and lethal weapons in the pre¬ 
sence of many of their neighbours 
and shopkeepers. The letter, which 
appealed to ^e DM to protect the 
IDe, property and htmour of the peo¬ 
ple of the steel city, said that the two 
officers were saved from the in¬ 
tended attack by the timely arrival of 
the $P of Rourkela. The police 
chased Sin^ and his group, arrested 
Diem and seized the weapons. Tto 
RSP executives, however, again felt 
insecure when the miscrents were 
released on bad; again sought 
the DM’s intervention. 

Hie alleged attempt to attadc the 
RSP executives followed an iheident 
at the Indira Gandhi Memorial Club 
where there was a claDi between 
Singh’s group and the club members. 
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The RSP Executive Association, in 
its letter to the DBf, also referred to 
some other incidents in which Singh 
was allegedly involved. It said, “Qe 
manhandled the inspector of the Sec¬ 
tor-19 police station when he was on 
duty at Rourkela guest house during 
the visit of a Chinese delegation on 
13 August, 1985.” This happened in 
the presence of two prominent Con- 
gressfl) leaders, it is said. The execu¬ 
tives were shocked when Singh "got 
away with all these (incidents) due to 
certain political connections The 
executives association had to write to 
the PCCd) president, Nityananda 


Mishra, and plead with the local MP, 
Maurice Kuzru, another MP, Jagan- 
nath Patnaik, and Mrs Lopamudra 
Mohanty, a local Congressd) leader, 
against Singh’s activities. The asso¬ 
ciation also approached the RSP 
managing director against Singh, de¬ 
manding that "unless immediate 
drastic actions, including the black¬ 
listing of the contractor, are taken, 
similar incidents (as the attempted 
attack on two executives) will recur 
in the steel township”. Ilie associa¬ 
tion’s plea for the "termination of all 
business dealings” of Bhawan Singh 
with the RSP has however, not 


evoked any response from the man¬ 
agement. 

Notwithstanding the deterioneiaa 
in the town adnunistration, as re¬ 
flected the worsening civic condi¬ 
tions, the concerned d^aitment has 
not taken any step to fill up the post 
of additional town administrator, 
which has been lying vacant for 
iseveral months. This is despite the 
Ifact, as sources point out, that highly 
'experienced candidates are avail¬ 
able in RSP itself. 
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CRIME 


“Serpentine”' Buys Time 


Sobhraj likely to remain in India/or another five years 


I nstead of taking a lenient view of 
the lb March jailbreak, and hasten¬ 
ing legal procedures to extradite 
Charles Sobhraj to Thailand, the In¬ 
dian authorities have severely cen¬ 
sured him in the chargesheet filed in 
court less than three months after 
the incident. Have the Delhi police, 
by ensuring that Sobhraj languishes 
in Indian jails for at least five more 
years, played into the hands of the 
master criminal? The chargesheet 
vdiich has indicted 19 persons in the 
Jailbreak case including Sobhraj has 
made it clear that the master crimin¬ 
al wanted to put off his extradition to 
Thailand where he faces a death 
penalty for his crimes. 

Through the order of chief metro¬ 
politan magistrate, Subhash Wason, 
prime facie evidence against Sobhraj 
in five murder cases had been estab¬ 
lished. After he lost the extradition 
case which he argued in the Tis 
Hazari courts himself, Sobhraj knew 
the final chapter of his detention in 
India was coming to a close. He had 
to make a break from Tihar JaiT and 
ensure that he remained in Ihdia. 
Though the chargesheet is silent on 
the subject, investigators Iwlieve 
that the relatively easy capture of 
Sobhraj from Mapusa, Goa, 22 days 
after his escape from the capital, was 
also an indication that the Viet¬ 
namese-born Prench national could 
have manipulated his re-arrest to 
remain in India as he is familiar with 
the laws of the land. . 

Both the! 33-page chargesheet and 
the 72'ime Lhkhar'Committee n- 
p^ mi me jailbreak have «ome 
doa^ heavBIr'mi the accomplices tit 
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Charles Sobhraj who helped him ex¬ 
ecute the escape plan. The probe 
report has categorically blamed the 
Tihar Jail staff and established the 
fact that Charles Sobhraj and six 
fellow escapees had managed to 
hoodwink senior jail officials for 
weeks before the escape and 
obtained their assistance in breaking 
all rules of the jail manual with 
impunity. In his final asaessment on 
the widely publicised jailbreak, S. D. 
Lakhar, imairman of the Delhi State 
Civil Supplies Corporation, has con- 
cludedAhat the disastrous events at 
16 March would not have been possi¬ 
ble without the active cdlnsion Of 
peoj^ like the assistant jaflanpmim 
tendant, S. R, Yadav- HaatMed mt 
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a distinction should be maintained in 
all Indian jails between ordinary 
detenus and high-risk prisoners like 
Sobhraj and such jailbreaks could be 
expected in future if conrupt func¬ 
tionaries are allowed to serve in vital 
places like prisons. 


Along with Sobhraj, also booked in 
the jailbreak case are Delhi advocate 
Sneh Sengar who is described as his 
"girlfriend”pRajendra Sethia (who is 
serving a term in Tihar Jail for the 
multi-million dollar bank fraud). 
Dibang, a journalist and businessman 
Yashpal Kathuria. While mentioning ‘ 


the meticulous escape plan con¬ 
ceived by Sobhraj and his accom¬ 
plices, the chalJaa establishes the 
link among Sobhraj, David Richard 
Hall, who was arrested with Sobhraj 
in Goa, and Gordon Greenwall, an 
international gun runner. The stakes 
for the escape were high and 
thousands of dollars exchanged 
hands between the jailbirds and 
their contacts abroad to evolve a 
foolproof drug-and-run plan. The 
poUre have been able to track down 
the persons involved in the escape 
from whom the stupefying dn^ 
were purchased by Hall and' recov¬ 
er the weapons which the escapees 
pointed at the jail officials wfa ' 
escaping on the fateful Sunday i 
ing and the sets of photographs 
which David HaU and his contacts 
had themselves taken to prove that 
the tactics deployed by them wertt 
those used by mafia leadms. Aftm 
being given $40,OQO by Sobhmyj, 
Greenv^ had eluded airport sdctv-* 
Ity staff in several European' 

Aldan countries and pr«s«itt»4 # 
study report to Sobhraj. Abettt f 
SOtOOOhad been promised to Sobliylij 
by Rajmidra Sethia fmeliminiilnit > 
crudal posecution witneM aglwM 
him in 

for his S10 miUlpn bank 
adds tho leptitt I J'i" 
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GOLD CONTROL ACT 


An Act that Failed 

New legislation to check gold smuggling 


S old worth Rs 2,800 crores is smug¬ 
gled into India every year. From 
this, the annual profit made by smug¬ 
glers and gold dealers is Rs 1,000 
crores—all of it in black money. How 
is this money spent? Who does the 
unaccounted money belong to? What 
is it being used for? 

These are relevant questions as the 
government is considering amend¬ 
ments to the Gold Control Act with 
the intention of keeping a stricter 
control on the movement of gold and 
gold ornaments. A special committee 
set up by the union finance ministry 
and headed by J. Dutta, chairman, 
directorate of revenue intelligence 
(DRI), is expected to give its report 
and recommend changes by the first 
week of July. The Gold Control Act 
came into being in 1963 but in 23 
years, gold smuggling has increased: 
from 63.6 tonnes in 1973 to 140 
{'^onnes in 1985. The objective of the 


Gold Control Act was to wean away 
people from gold and regulate its 
prices, strengthen the economy and 
increase the welfare of the people. 
While none of these objectives have 
been achieved, smuggling by unscru¬ 
pulous elements and some large gold 
dealers continues on a large scale. 
The prices of gold and gold orna¬ 
ments have not come down. In fact, it 
is a contradiction to expect the Act to 
lead to a reduction in gold prices, 
because a commodity can be reg¬ 
ulated only if there is a supply of it, 
says Arvind.Jhaveri, secretary of the 
Bombay Bullion Dealers and Jewel¬ 
lers Association. 

The Bullion Dealers and Jewellers 
Association has been demanding that 
the government allow at least 100 to 
150 grammes of gpld to be brought in 
by passengers and they could be 
made to pay a ten per cent duty. The 
passengers could be allowed to sell 


The Andhra Pradejsh Congress Com- 
Ipittee(I) has suspended one of its 
MLAs for afiti-party activities and 
“inyblvement imcrimintdactivitiM”. 
Vmgavebti Mohana Ranga Rao, the 
Coit^iisfl} MLA from Vijayawada 
(Aist), was suspended togetiwr with 
tlierae of his foUowers—V. Laxminar- 
aginba Murthy, K. Rajagopalarao 
Plld. A. K. Ansar. According to a 
Qe^lllK'hsKll press release, “ it was 
Ipgm oh veruication that there are a 
liiWier of cases i^led against him (V, 


imn' Ranga Rao'a name is men- 
dsei records of Vijayawadh 
fitatiim at an off^der*. 
atttpenidon of the yi- 




the gold or conVeflt the gold into 
ornaments within a specified time. 
The government could also permit 
non-resident Inthans to bring in 25 
per cent of their investment by way 
of gold. This is the only'way to check 
smuggling, says Jhaveri. 

Some leading jewellers ace not 
interested in the removal of the Gold 
Control Act or its amendment be-., 
cause they stand to lose. Today the 
jewellers do not have to guarantee 
that their gold has the 20x20 purity. 
According to one jeweller, almost 
every buyer is cheated and if sur¬ 
prise checks are made, it will be 
found that ten or eleven-carat gold is 
being passed off as twenty-carat 
gold. This is one reason why so many 
opulent jewellery showrooms have 
opened. How do these corrupt deal¬ 
ers and goldsmiths get away with it? 
According to sources, corrupt offi¬ 
cials in the gpld control departmeot 
collect Rs 3.5 lakhs as hatta every 
month from licensed dealers and 
goldsmiths. According to Mr Jhaveri, 
they collect hafte amounting to Rs- 
1,000 from dealers and Rs 200 from 
goldsmiths, per month. 
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p-essCom- worker whose body wes thfpwn in 
one of its the Krishna river. Accprdiiu to nn 
vides and AFCCff) piws» release, ftie ll&A was . 
ictivities”. suspendeffwbenherAhtteHdtOYaceb 
B Rao, the his personal office in the Vijayawaoa 
ijayawada city Congressfl) office and despite 
ether with warnings continued tO'meke deroge- 
Laxminar- tory speeches and htdolge in malt- 
igopalarao cious propaganda. against the 
ding to a APCCflj presidant J. Vmigai Rao. As 
, “ it was a senior member the Telugd De- 
dierearea sam Party sald.'^t is the iattet mason 
tsthim(V, '-:'(itrltki«ng tfap AP<^t) president) , 
lowers and , udiicfa is obviouib'the heater sin in 
>e is men-' dis; eyes «f the CtmgjnHsft) rather' 
ijayawada than the fact that Rao is a 
offsmder*. waB-lmown .ispootb'af vl^'awat^ 
of the, .'Iff- the Viiayawadi,.ifftjr':^&sims^]i) 
''hiu.'lweaahousadiylM , 
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yas^£lhM^ttcdto^ in 
injg G. S. Ra|U thO dty president and 
asking him (Katba Raojtovaotte his 
office in 'Andhra Ratna Shevan' fdty' 
headquarters) trhs tedinicelly cor¬ 
rect, it was •morally wrotig". A series 
of public statements wnrewxchanged 
by Ranga Rao and Raju. A fity 
Conm^I) comniltild tneming st 
the Vijayawadi Office ended in chadlf 
when Range Red’S mpporterS jeei^ 
at the speakess aad did not allbw 
them to speak throwing cbapjpals 
at those seareAdn the dais. Ranga 
Rao rehtted'^'Sifi. attempts "at recon- 
ciliaticm. IfeftNr did he vacate bis 
dfke nor head over the keys and 
records td^G. $. Raju. 

, . ‘^Eysvyohe.{« Vijayawada knows 
Rdnifd.^'t repuntion but the ^n- 
the party Romina- 

of 



SCIENCBTECHNOLOGY 


Anatomy of the Genome’ 


I n science, big is beautiful. The 
spacemen have their $8>billion 
space stations; the particle men 
want their $3-billion colliders; the 
weapons men have “star wars”. Now, 
the biologists have a project: to map 
and read the whole of the human 
“genome” within ten years. 

The genome is a set of complete 
instructions for building a human 
being, written in DNA on 23 chromo¬ 
somes and divided into about 50,000 
genes. You carry two copies of it in 
every cell of your body, one from 
each parent. Each gene is a recipe for 
making one protein, and each pro¬ 
tein has a specific job: some switch 
other genes on and off; some catalyse 
chemical reactions; some make bone 
or propagate electrical charges down 
nerve cells. 

Although biologists have become 
better at decoding genes, they have 
merely dipped into the genome at a 
few isolated spots. Until now, the. 
reason they have not read more has 
been the sheer scale of the operation. 
The human genome is written in the 
usual DNA alphabet of four letters 
known as bases. It is 3.5 billion bases 


long. So far, according to the Boston 
consultants Bolt Beranek and New¬ 
man, who keep a record of genes that 
have been decoded, about 6.7m bases 
have been read, or 0.2%. Decoding 
the rest is a mammoth job. Think of | 
each base as a letter in a book. 
Scientists have read ten average- 
.sized books so far—and have about 
5,000 to go. Reading that many books 
would take a keen reader his life¬ 
time. 

To read each base, the .scientists 
will have to go through a complicated 
series of operations with a confusion 
of Frankensteinian machinery. Ten 
years ago, reading a single chapter 
would have guaranteed a Nobel 
prize. 

Mapping the whole human genome 
has been mooted before, but this 
time the idea might catch on. The 
technology is in place, and science’s 
reputation—after Challenger and 
Chernobyl,could do with an altruistic 
megaplan. The scheme was hatched 
at a meeting of 43 scientists in March 
organised by the Los Alamos Nation¬ 
al Laboratory, which became in¬ 
terested after developing techniques 


for sorting chromosome fragments. 
The scientists are hoping for money 
from the Department of Energy, and 
for the personal blessing of President 
Reagan. 

Why bother? A complete sequence 
of the human genome would be of 
enormous value to biologists. Apart 
from those of tiny viruses (which are 
a mere 5,000 bases or so long)- no 
genomes have been read from efid to 
end—not even that of the unprepos¬ 
sessing bug E. Coli, the workhorse of 
biotechnology. Within the human 
genome lie genes that control every¬ 
thing from cancer to aging. Some 
3,000 hereditary diseases are known 
to be caused by different faulty 
genes. Topically, the Los Alamos sci¬ 
entists want to find the bits of the 
genome that cause cancer or heredit¬ 
ary disease when exposed to radia¬ 
tion. 

A map of the genome will bring 
order to the madness evolutionist^ 
now find in the sequence and repeti¬ 
tion of genes. It will also boost 
biotechnology. The future of the in¬ 
dustry hinges on genetic engineers 
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SCIENCE/TECHNOLOCJY 


TN Computer: Danger 
for Mankind? 



Ctpipwnw; a hrtter fatere, fcut pMfalb too 

W hat sort of future vviU there be in 
the technical computer world; 
wUl computers soon manufacture 
immputers and will there be factories 
capable of reproducing themselves? 
What will remain for humans to do 
^t makes sense and is.not boring? 
Ine inventor Konrad Zuse, who Ls 
now 75 years old, developed in 1941 
in Germany, the first programmed 
coihputer that functioned. He was 
et^ident that computers would be 
htdjnng man in the near future to 
ttiuintel secrets of nature. Even now 
iir theoretical physics it is no longer 
faasible to conduct experiments 
lodth^t computers., hi telecom- 
anhpkations and even in the private 
the conqHitei will lead to 
kiVidRaAt (hani^s. fecfaaological 
d«vwphwnt in general will be 
aoBelerated. 

' ‘Computers will become more com- 
p^^end equipped with larger stor- 
^ycaiHuity, It is possible that in the 
i century certain types of factory 
pimtt will be developed by compu- 
I ten .vfdiridiig on their own, et first 
I |N|itiaDy and then totally. Already, 
fipmputers .are uivolved to a 
the design of compu* 
mt^panenti andare aide todiract 
^.mimi^nfliit.iiunwfeccwing pro¬ 


cess almost without human interven¬ 
tion, 

This advance could make the work¬ 
ing mail completely out of date. 
Some scientists have been aware of 
this for a long time and absolutely 
refused to create systems that could 
reproduce themselves, Aiyatch must 
be kept , also on the appetite of the 
administrarive apparatus to 
computer ise every type of service. 
Mistakes in programming have 
already provided groimds for com¬ 
plaint about the administration’s re¬ 
moteness from the citisea- There is a 
danger that the denser net of daw 
individual mtizens tviir beconie a 
growing source of anhoyahee due to 
. the mistakes in the wstem. 

Computer crime is otm <d the nega¬ 
tive outcomes of increasing automa¬ 
tion and financial swindles are be¬ 
coming quite common thrmigb re¬ 
latively simple manipulation cd com¬ 
puters. In the field of banking, the 
practice of remitting money, by com¬ 
puter is becoming more Und more 
usual. The traditional bank robber, 
who pulls a stacking over his 
and bursts into die bank widi A 
drawn'pistoliudll soon bealinj^^ 

AaaiiWaAlidia ^ 


having more genes to play with than 
they have now—the biotechnology 
companies at the moment are ail 
chasing the same few products. 

The scientists are divided about 
how to approach the project. Some 
want to do as much clever planning 
as possible, by chopping chromo¬ 
somes Up into fragments with so- 
called restriction eneymes and then 
working out the order in which the 
fragments fall, without knowing the 
sequence of bases. That would give a 
rough map to start from- They would 
then begin reading the DNA, starting 
with the interesting bits, such as the 
genes fur the hereditary diseases or 
the oncogenes that cause cancer. 
Other scientists prefer to read the 
genome from end to end. With pre¬ 
sent technology, bases can be read at 
the rate of about 100,000 a man-year. 
To do the whole thing in ten years 
would take 3,000 people. ' * 

But technolbgy is improving. Ap¬ 
plied Biosystkms,a Californian com¬ 
pany which has the licences to apply 
the ingenious techniques developed 
by a team under Dr Leroy Hood at 
the California Institute of Technolo¬ 
gy, is about to launch an automatic 
sequencer that can read genes 
100 times faster than a man. 

The data will then have to be 
stored and indexed. Merely putting 
the data into computer memory will 
not be hard—though it will require 
100 gigabytes of storage. Searching 
the whole thing to find a sequence 
that matches another lOO-base sequ¬ 
ence will take a Cray supercomputer 
a few minutes. Searching for any 
internal repeats wiU remain forever 
beyond the capability of all but the 
most brilliant parallel computers. 

The job will entail more drudgery 
than academic challbnge. But the 
scientific dividends will be huge, It 
could provide biologists with a 12- 
inch compact disc containing an 
enormous database to take back to 
their laboratories and explore at lei¬ 
sure. 

Two important questions remain. 
Whose genome will be used? And 
who will pay? One person will have 
to donate a few cells, and from these 
cells will be cloned his genome. Hu¬ 
man genomes differ as much from 
eacih other as do the humans them¬ 
selves, so the genome chosen will 
have its idiosyncrasies. One day, peo¬ 
ple might have their genomes read 
like their palms, but this first one 
will take at least ten years. All scien¬ 
ce needs now is a benefactor willing 
.to pay the $1 billion or so a year that 
the project will cost. In retuin he will 
get a sort of immortality. 
Af'emevaewef wM TIm CconomM 



The Cultural Melting-pot That Was 




£CMti his Ledger F. Scott Fitz- 

Igerald calls 1925 the summer 

■ of a *1,000 parties and no 

■ work’.** But, if for the creator 
of This Side of Paradise the middle of 
the ‘roaring Twenties’ was a period 
of no work, for Sylvia Beach, the 
owner of the famed bookshop 
Shakespeare and Company on 12 
Rue de I’Odeon in Paris, it was the 
crest of the wave as far as productive 
effort and fun went. 

The Twenties was a decade of 
enormous creative ferment. And liv¬ 
ing in Paris, standing at the cros¬ 
sroads of diverse European cultures, 
was a heady experience. On the one 
hand there were Sartre, de Beauvoir 
and their circle of French intellec¬ 
tuals, while on the other there was 
the charged interaction between the 
expatriates from the USA, the UK 
and elsewhere with some of the fore¬ 
most French poets and thinkers. The 
two were not water-tight groups and 
friendships were forged between 
them. Intermingling with these 
groups were the surrealists, the pain¬ 
ters, the composers of new music like 
George Antheil, Poulenc, Copland. 

Sylvia Beach, an American by birth 
but a. confirmed FrMcophile, opened 
a bookshop in 1919 in the city, which 
was a bubbling cultural cauldron at 
that time, It was her imagination, 
originality, unerring taste for the 
avant garde that turned Shakespeare 
and Company into not just a man for 
merchandising the printed word, but 
a stimulating meeting place with 
coffee on the house, an exclusive 
literary club, a bank, a post office, a 
library and a haven for young home¬ 
sick Americans. 

If all this was not enough to dis¬ 
tinguish Sylvia Beach, she had one 
outstanding claim to the Hall of 
Fame—the daring and determination 
that she showed in publishing an 
unexpurgated edition of Ulysses by 
James Joyce in the face of punitive 
censorship. It was her undemanding 
and unstinting nurturing of Joyce 
and his family that made Ulysses and 
Finnegan’s Wake possible. 

All this is perhaps nothing new. 
Sylvia Beach’s own book, 
Shakespeare and Company, painted 
a deli«)itful pictme the period. 
Hemingway’s A Moveable Feast cap¬ 
tured the excitement of the events 
and vividly portrayed the personali¬ 
ties involved. But Noel Riley Fitch in 
Sylvia Beach and the LostGenera~ 
tion presents the whole panorama in 
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a new light. Hers is a new style of 
biography writing. In the book, not 
only the protagonist but also the 
supporting cast and the background 
are assiduously researched and pre¬ 
sented as a closely woven tapestry, 
giving the subject a context and,^ 
perspective. As examples of this!, 
style one calls to mind the works of 
Michael Holroyd, Antonia Fraser et 
aJ. 



There is an air of drama in Pitch’s 
inspired biography of Sylvia Beach 
and it is no wonder that theatre and 
cinema rights of the book have 
already been sold. Fitch not only 
portrays the eventful life of this 
peppy, vigorous woman, her loyalty' 


SylviB BsachHi laale tar tat anml gank 



to Joyce, her great love, friendship 
and devotion to the Frenchwoman 
Adrienne Monnier who ran a similar 
bookshop for French books on the 
same street, but also paints with 
quick deft penstrokes an arresting 
picture of life in Paris. There is a 
pulse-quickening taste of intellectual 
and sexual freedom that provides a 
spai‘kling intoxication. There were 
Sylvia and Adrienne, Stein and Tok- 
las, the marriage of convenience be¬ 
tween Robert McAlmon and Bryher, 
whose real love was the woman poet 
H.D. 

Little magazines were born and 
buried with clockwork regularity but 
even during their short lives they left 
a significant mark by introducing 
new authors, new works and by 
stretching the frontiers of creative 
experience. The Transatlantic Re¬ 
view was just one example of this 
intellectual activity. Friendships and 
feuds were sparked off easily and 
died as quickly, before one could say 
au revoir. And in this electric atmos¬ 
phere was there not the slightest 
whiff of what could become the over¬ 
ripe smell of depravity? It was cer¬ 
tainly not the overpowering stench of 
corruption felt in Berlin between the 
l^rs. But there was a certain some¬ 
thing in the air that was at variance 
with the intellectual vigour dis¬ 
played. 

For instance, consider some of the 
descriptions of the titans at play. To 
cite one example, “McAlmon took 
Sylvia and Adrienne to the gay bars 
of Montmartre.” They went to Loyal- 
tyHeretransvestites, dressed in hats 
and furs, sang and danced, and then 
they moved to the more “authentic” 
La Petite Chaumiere where beautiful 
“girls” (sic) accompanied elderly 
men. 

There are also vivid depictions of 
tensions, disappointments, heart¬ 
breaks and despair. A brilliant re- 
counting of a stirring period where, 
the cameos like Harriet Weaver, T. S. 
Eliot, Janet Planner, to mention only 
a few, are as finely and as lovin^^y 
polished as the more detailed portra¬ 
itures like Hemuigway, McAlmdh, 
Joyce, and, of course, the central 
figure of the literary set, Sylvia 
Beach. 

• Sylvia Beach and the Lost Genera¬ 
tion by Noel Riley Fitdi (Penguin 
Books, 1985; price £4.95). 
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After? Kumar 
; |MVasudev*s Ajoobe 
'^mcd out to be a flop, 
everyone expected hun to 
ffo back to directing regu 
lar feeture films. But re¬ 
fusing to be disappointed 
so easily, Vasudev is plan 
ning a serial based on a 
dassic Tamil novel called 
CbttraPavai Will 
Vasudev ever again direct 
a serial that will evoke as 
enthusiastic a response 
from the Indian public as 
his Hum Log did? 

K umar Gaurav and Sun 
jay Dun are in a quan¬ 
tity. Their films do not 
rake in profits at the box 
office, their positions are 
chreateaed ^ emergmg 



Kumar Gaurav tabovri and 
Seulay Dutt: iaaquandaiy 



The Small 
Screen 


D irector Pankaj Parashar 
IS a happy man There is 
a strong probability of his 
senal Karamchaad besag 
revived from September. 
According to Parashar, 
this IS because the Door- 
darshan authorities are 
tenibly disappointed with 
the feedback from 
Chhapta Chhapte, which is 
now teing televised dur¬ 
ing the Monday “crune 
time” slot So those of you 
who are missing the car 
rot nibbling, temperamen 
tal detective and his boun¬ 
cy, excitable secretary, 
take hearti 


If IChopra’s Mahabhar- 
ara, the 52-episode TV se 
nal, has an interesting 
cast comprising many 
young and aspiring stars 
like Kaushalya Gidwani, 
Nazneen, Debasree Roy, 
Juhi Chawla, Puneet Issar, 
Meghna Snvastava (the 
Rekha look-alike) and 
Chunky Pandey. The small 
screen, offering “instant 
fame” to actors and actres¬ 
ses, seems a more lucra¬ 
tive proposition than the 
silver screen these days, 
though the money t$ less 
Says Juhi Chawla, the 
1984 Miss India. "My most 
important role at present 



Unfortunately, not*even 
the fvebiand ‘Rajani* is 
around to probe into the 
system of serial selection. 

a ovind'Kihaiani, directcMr 
of kard-hittmg films 
such as Ardb and 

Aakrosb, is the letest to 
have jumped on to the 
telly senal bandwagon. 
Recently this talented 


Mukerjre at the shoothif of Kanmthandt a new run 


is that of Draupadi in 
Mababharata.” Kaushalya 
(Kitu) Gidwani is also ex¬ 
cited about her role in the 
“epic” serial, although she 
15 no newcomer to televi¬ 
sion She has already 
appeared in Tnsboa, 
Kbandaaa and AJr Hos¬ 
tess. The director-cum- 
producer is confident ab- 
• out the unpact of his se¬ 
rial Says B.R. Chopra. 
“People jiut won’t be able 
to wnte It cdf, they are 
going to love it-~maybe 
not all of them from the 
very start—but It will grow 
on people the way Hum 
Log did ” 

The news-based program- 
I me Roving Eye is a sad 
let-down. It has yet to 
screen danng exposes or 
deal with controversial 
issues. Compared with 
Newsbne, Doordarshan’s 
Roving Eye seems rather 
amateurish. Many accuse 
the iwogramme D^ers of 
conniving with the 
bureaucracy and present¬ 
ing their veraon m events. 



stars such as Govinda, 
Rohan Kapoor. Sumeet 
Mgal, and they are no 
longer sought by directors, 
pt/idiot box, they feel, is 
'.jMr last resort. After de¬ 
ciding on a course of ac¬ 
tion to hold on to their 
fading jiopulai ity, the two 
actom a]moach(^ Pankaj 
Xapour- their intention: 
to act in a tdly serial. Will 
Kapoor respond to the 
$C» (save our startons)? 



Momm Roy: a isgtad la ilM anddag 


director’s Aas^at was pre¬ 
miered ov«r Dtwrdarshan 
If the bardt reality por¬ 
trayed in Msfilms is any 
indication, viewers can ex¬ 
pect a serial very different 
fnnn the umial soap oper¬ 
as. One only hopes that his 
project does not die a pre¬ 
mature death at the hands 
of Mandi House bosses 
like Kundan Shah’s bold 
smisd Police Station. 

fRie versatile aaor Om 
I Piui’B weekly appear¬ 
ance on the small screen in 
the senal RaagDarbm 
comes Idee a whiff of fresh 
air to most viewers. Krish¬ 
na Raghav’s senal has 
another major atnne- 
tion—die tnelodious rendi¬ 
tions of Bhimsen Joshi. 














T he funniest reaction to 
Shabana’B fast came 
from Daisy Irani, who hap¬ 
pens to be the sister of 
Javed Akhtar’s wife, Hon¬ 
ey. She staggered into a 
party while the fast was on 
and urged everybody pre¬ 
sent to encourage jShaba- 
na, "Let her fast to death.. 
that will bring my sister’s 
husband back to her 
home," slurred Daisy. No¬ 
body was amused. 

T he two small-timers with 
big egos, Mahesb Aaand 
and MaxharKhan might 
have the last laugh yet. 
Both of them have got 
breaks in minor Holly¬ 
wood productions—who 
knows what that might 
lead to? They are tough, 
rugged and good dancers 
to boot—they just might 
end up beating Kabir Be- 
di’s dismal Hollywood re¬ 
cord. 

S trange, how all the de- 
terminefd wives who 
were hell-bent on refusing 
a divorce have suddenly 
come around when their 
souteas announced plans 
to produce love children. 
Divorce be damned— 
Nadira Babbar has finally 
and sensibly decided to 
say addabarz to Raj but 
only after she badnamed 
the other woman, Smita. 
Claims Nadira, "Smita 
offered to go to a gynae 
and have her uterus re¬ 
moved to prove that she 
wanted Raj, the man, and 
not his child.” Shouldn’t 
someone now plan a se¬ 
quel to Man, Woman and 
Child, titled, “Man, 
Woman and Womb”?? 

Dekha is very worried ab- 
flout Jaya’s sloppy image 
and wardrobe. She la¬ 
ments to anybody who’s 
interested; “In her place, I 
would have made my man 
proud of me—just look at 
the way she dresses. After 
all, he’s our man—we 
should both worry about 
his image and future. I 
certainlydo my bit ".That’s 
what is called having a 
common goal and ideal. 


T his is the time of the 
year when filmland 
wears a deserted look. 
Hema Malini is in London 
with her two daughters af¬ 
ter saying, "London looks 
like Colaba these days.” 
Tina Munim is in New 
York with her family but 
minus Rajesh, who 
changed his mind at the 
airport and went home. Is 
there something more to 
be read in that??? 

C ontrary to what the gos- 
sipmongers opine, the 
wedding bond of Anupam 
Kher and Kiran Kher is 
still pretty strong and 
stable. Says Anupam; “1 
don’t know why people 
spread such baseless and 



Hen MaHnt and ThM Maaim: desdnathm west 


malicious stories. There 
has been enough bitter¬ 
ness in our lives. We are 
happy at last and 1 know 
this happiness will last, 
whatever people say.” 


Rekba: living up to ‘hit’ 
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/ ndustrywallahs are pret¬ 
ty confident that Rajesh 
Kkanna will finally go 
back to the only woman he 
has truly loved (and 
spumedV—Anju Mahen- 
droo. Now that the Begum 
is free after getting rid of 
her miya Imtiaz, even Tina 
Munim is predicting a 
grand reunion between 
the two ex-lovers. “I al¬ 
ways tell Kaka that he 
should have married 
Anju,” says his current 
lady love and who knows, 
it just might happen. 


i t is high time for little 
Khushboo to grow up. 
Though only 17, she has 
passed through enough 
bitter experiences to make 
her understand that not 
anyone and everyone is to 
be trusted. Latety, she was 
badly hurt by the attitude 
of big-time filmmaker 
Naidu. Khushboo was 
assured of a big break 
opposite Anil Kapoor, only 
if she a^eed to co-star 
with Naidu’s son Venk- 
atesh in a Telugu movie. *, 
She willingly signed not 
one but a number of Telt];^ 
gu films but when it came 
to crashing in on to the 
Bombayworld she never 
did get a (fhance. Naidu 
simply forgot all about his 
promise to the poor girl, 
and opted for Richa Sha^ 
ma. And when Patton Ki 
Baazi, the film she was 
pinning her hopes on, 
failed at the box-office, 
Khushboo was heart¬ 
broken. But it seems she 
did not learn her lessons, 
Shestilllivesonhope.. ' 




j 










E vity cloud has a silver 
lining. This adage has 
proved to be especially 
t jjirue in the case of the 
'^fersatile Sudha Chandran. 
the ectress had been in¬ 
volved in a shocking road 
accident, following which 
one of her legs had to be 
amputated. The dark sha¬ 
dow of those grim days 
seems to be gradually lift¬ 
ing and things look much 
bri^ter for W these 
days. With astonishing 
strength of will and pen¬ 
chant for hard work Sudha 
made her debut on the 
Telugu screen with 
Mayuri. The success of the 
film opened up a whole 
new world for her. She 
now has a couple of Tamil 
and Malayaiam films in 
hand. The remake of 
Mayuri in Hindi has en¬ 
abled her to make an entry 
into the Bombay film- 
world. Despite her hand¬ 
icap, she is confident of 
making it good over there. 
That’s courage! 

■\Oadhika goes about 
'^^saying that marriage to 
;; t^atap Pothen brought her 
nothing but ill luck. She 
claims once the marriage 
broke up, fortune has been 
smiling kindly on her. 
Naseeb Apna Apm did 
well and she has a lot of 
expectations from her 
next film Asli Nakli. If she 
is so superstitious, she 
should follow her own 
advice and steer clear of 
serious involvements for it 
may lead to marriage— 
and bad luck. 

I t’s the tale of the hare 
and the tortoise all over 
again. Cool and clever Kal- 
paaa versus her spoilt lit¬ 
tle sister Oorvashi. Initial¬ 
ly, the glamorous Oorva.shi 
reached the heights of suc- 
uss leaving Kalpana far 
j^PIgund. But instead of sit- 
^ lUng and moping, the 
' talented elder sister toiled 
She must have taken 
> me cue from the Radha- 
A Amfaika sibling rivalry. 
There was a time when 
Ambika resented her 
younger sister Radha’s 
, meteoric rise. With pati- 
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UadiyaMoiduuomm 
fw the finest actresses in 
the south Indian film in- ! 
diustry. Both attractive and 
talented, she is one ol the 
busiest stars now. Her sec¬ 
ret desire (or perhaps not 
so secret) is to make an 
entry into the Hindi film 
world. She is waiting impa¬ 
tiently for the right offers 
to materialise and when If 
does the younger crop of 
heroines in Bombay had 
better watch out. 

T hey say the course of 
true love cannot be 
arrested by obstacles put 
up by society. This has 
proved to be the case for 
yet another love-bird cal¬ 
led Nalini. 

Breaking away from the 
shackles of parental 
admonition. Nalini is ail 
set fur a trip to the altar 
with the up-and-coming 
director Ramaraja. Her 
tactics seem clear enough. 
By publicly flaunting her 
affair of the heart, Nalini 
is aiming to force her pa¬ 
rents into submission, And 
it is a known fact that the 
older generation thinks a 
lot of family unity. 

Ogvathi is really a very 
ft practical girl. When she 
was asked why she had 
opted for marriage just 
when her career had taken 
off, she said, “If I keep 
concentrating on my 
career, the years will just 
pass by and 1 will become 
an old maid. Who will mar¬ 
ry me then?" She does 
hope to continue with her 
career but that would de¬ 
pend on hubby... 

tayamahni has proved 
•one thing—she has 
staying power. There was 
a time when she was the 
reigning queen. Soon she 
was dislodged from this 
position by younger, sex¬ 
ier dancers like Anuradha 
and Silk Smiths and 
Jayamalini’s career 
seemed as good as 
finished. But she hung on 
tenaciously.and while she 
has not regained the status 
of yore, she is still very 
much in tjlie running. 
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Afliei (15 /lp(H~14 May) A 

fair measure of success la in 
store for those in service, 
provided you exerdae cau- 

_tion in your dealings This Is 

not a good week for making changes A 
word of advtce do not enter into an 
argument with those in authority Love and 
domestic affairs are not well signified, 
someone close to you Is likely to cause 
some problems 
Bead Mar ?9 30 and 1 
Leaky namban: 1, 3 and 6 
FavoaraMe dtracBon* North 



UO (If AaiBSL-id SaaM- 
kar) Do not let depreiMlon 
get the better of you remartc- 
able progress awaits you on 

_ _the professional front Keep 

an eye on your health Matters relating to 
property and insurance are well signified 
Those in business are advised to pay 
attention to details During the weekend 
you are likely to witness success though 
caution must be exercised 
Goad datai: 1, 3 and 4 
Lacky aambeis; 1, 5 and 9 
Favoarakla diracUaa: North 



MsinMtnn (it 

14 JMaaiy) A week of 

lent opportunities awaits you 
A new fnendship wlH turn out 
to be particularly helpful The 
iomestic front may worry you But patience 
IS aH you need to face your p^lems 
Financially you will be lucky, though ex¬ 
travagance should be curbed For those 
already in love, this is a good week for 
making plans for the future 
fiaod dstsK 2 3 and 4 
Lucky munbors: 5, 8 and 9 
Fawurabis dlrscUea; East 



TAURUS (It May-14 Jam) A 

week of mixed fortunes Is in 
the offing The health of fami¬ 
ly members may need look- 

_ ing after Financially, this is 

not a lucky penod you may suffer minor 
losses A secret affair of the heart is likely 
to come to an end causing you some 
distress A letter towards the end of the 
week will btmg good news A journey may 
bp undertaken 
8M dates; 30 3 and 4 
Leaky iwmbars. 4 5 and 7 
Favourable direction South 


BEMINI (It Juiie-14 July) 

This IS going to be an un¬ 
eventful week except for 
some minor problems De- 

__ ception on the part of your 

sweetheart may cause you some misery 
Play It cool and your sweetheart may end 
up by not hurting you Those in service will 
enjoy a certain amount of progress A 
marriage in the family is forecast 
Businessmen will bag lucrative deals 
Good Met. 1 2 and 3 
Lucky numbers. 2 4 and 6 
Favourable direction. North-east 




VIRBO (It Softombor—14 
Oelobar) A good week for 
acguinng new fnends but not 
a good time for romance 
Businessmen, tighten ^ur 
beHs, this Is the week to enter into new 
contracts acquire stock and push sales 
Don't waste time worrying about debts and 
pending lawsuits success on the financial 
front will tide you over Peace prevails on 
the domestic front 
Good dMas: 29. 1 and 2 
Lanky numbers: 3, 4 and 6 
Favoorablo dliaeton: South-west 


LIBRA (It Oetobor—14 

Hovombor) Those of you who 
ere romantically inclined may 
fall in love But take care to 
_ guard against evil influences 
Those in service will be rewarded with a 
promotion Those not so lucky may get a 
transfer Prepare yourself for a journey in 
connectibn with your work Creative artists 
musicians and dramatists will gam recogni¬ 
tion from all 
Bead dstos. 2 4 and 5 
Ludv numbers; 2, 3 and 4 
Favourabis dtrectlon: East 





CAPRICORN (15 JanuanH-IA 
February) This, unfortunately, 
IS not a very lucky week for 
you On the professional 

__from your efforts will not 

bear expected results Lawsuits will cause 
a great deal of anxiety Make plans for the 
future and eschew questionable romance 
Health of a family member may worry you 
Do not be alarmed n < bereavements are 
forecast 

Geod datas: 29, 1 and 3 
Lucky numbers' l. 2 and 3 
Fatmirabls dliactlan: West 


AQUARIUS (IS Fabmary—14 
March) This may be a dlsj- 
appointing week for you In 
more than one way A few 
minor problems may cause 
havoc unreasonable opposition from both 
subordinates and those in authority will 
undermine your efforts However, you will 
gam through the offices of a member of the 
opposite sex You may be called upon to 
shoulder added responsibilities 
Band dalas: 3 4 and 5 
Lucky numbait: 2 3 and 5 
Favottiable diraeflon- North-east 



CANCER (IB JHiy-14 Aagait) 

A love affair will progress 
smoothly You will be hand- 
somely rewarded for all your 
laniiiWH efforts m the near future A 
problem you have been worrying over will 
be solved this week Do not be suspicious 
It might prove to be your undoing Avoid 
disputes Do not gamble or take unneces¬ 
sary risks Unfavourable time for politi¬ 
cians 

Bead dalai 29, 4 and 5 

Lucky numban: 3 6 and 9 
Favaurabla diractian; South east 


SCORPIO (It Navambar—14 

Dacambar) A good week for 
romance a new friendship 
with a member of the oppo¬ 
site sex will now blossom Be 
careful in your dealings with associates, 
they might try to humiliate you Do not be 
disheartened the second part of the week 
will turn out to be lucky for you Neverthe¬ 
less, do not depend on help from others 
but forge ahead with your plans 
Goad datoi: 30 ,2 and 3 
Lucky Bsmban: 4, 6 and 6 
Favaurabla diractian: West 


PISCES (15 Mareb-14 April) A 

fair degree of good fortune Is 
in store for you Romance is 
well signified Avoid specula¬ 
tion Let intuition be your 
guide Excessive optimism will be da- 
tnmental for you Do not lend, borrow or 
stand guarantor to anyone this week 
Businessmen are advised to exercise cau¬ 
tion, do not take people at face value 
A short trip is indicated 
Goad dstar 29 2 and 5 
Lucky nuaibais: 4, 5 and B 
Favaurabla diraeUan: South 




Star Partnara: Libra—Ariaa 

When subjected to strain the Libra man can turn as vicious as any other It will be up to ^e 
Aries woman to 80 othehim,discover what upset him and let it not happen again Bhe should never citticise him The 
Libra man enjoys playing at love even when married Late in life, he might fake her out to a romantic candlelit dinner of 
actually act out their first meeting The moment a relationship loses its glamour he's off, any illusiona he rhay have 
about her should be left fntact—cold cream and rollers will spell disaster 
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BANGALORE: How many foundation 
stones must be laid before a new 
building can be constructed to 
accommodate the Karnataka High 
Court? Former Chief Justice S.M. Sikri 
was the first to lay a stone fot the new 
High Court. Then came another found¬ 
ation stone, this time laid by former 
Chief Justice K. Bhimaiah. But moves 
to demolish the century-old building, 
Attara Kacheri, met with stiff public 
resistance. Its demolition has also 
I V'cn the subject of many a writ pcti 
non before both the High Court and 
the Supreme Court. Acting Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Karnataka High Court, K. 
Jagganatha Shetty, who lecalled the 
history of the ancient building and the 
proposals regarding the construction 
of a three-stotey replica, hoped that 
this foundation**will not join the other 
two”— Deccan Herald (T.S. Rajamani, 
Bangalore) 

BELLARY: A prize, mstituted in a 
primary school to be awarded to the 
student who could write all the En¬ 
glish alphabets, has not been won by 
anyone for about three years. The 
Honnalli Siddappa Smaraka Highei 
Primary School of Metrt, near Hospet 
has the dubious distinction of holding 
this record. The coeducational school, 
established about 15 years ago, has a 
complement of 500 students in stan¬ 
dards one to seven. It is said a philan¬ 
thropist donated 28 acres of land. The 
school is staffed by five teachers, of 
whom one is the headmaster, who is 
kept busy on tours for over ten days tc 
(Attribute salaries to teachers in 
^Aools in villages nearby, having been 
dnosen as the pay disbursing officer. 
Two others also are always busy other¬ 
wise and the fourth holds the post 
patiently ministering to the needs of 
all the seven standards by turn. The 


children are quite often left to fend for 
themselves. Annoyed parents submit- 
I ted a memorandum to the AEO, Hot- 
I pet, whereupon he paid a surprise visit 
I and reported to the highest author- 
I ities. With parents deciding to seiul 
I their wards to schools elsewhere, un- 
i mindful of the distance and trouble, 
I the admissions to the school this year 
have dwindled—The Hindu (C.S.N. 
Murthy, Bangalore) 

SRINAGAR; The traffic police has 
deputed a woman inspector to manage 
the traffic in Lalchowk area during the 
peak hours in the morning. The Srina 
gar mobs, unfamiliar with police 
women, watch wondrously as she con¬ 
trols the traffic. Large, curious crowds 
gather on the roads, leading to total 
chaos in the market-place. This inspec¬ 
tor has become the talk of the town 
and motorists now make it a point to 
drive through Lalchowk-- Hindus¬ 
tan Times (S.M. Javed Alam, New 
Delhi) 

AHMEDABAO; The tiny village of 
Amla in Padra taluk of Baroda district 
has created a national record by 
achieving a 100 per cent family plan¬ 
ning target. The village recorded only 
two births in a decade. The Gujarat 
chief minister, Amarsinh Chaudhary, 
who inaugurated the new building of 
the milk dairy at Amla lecently, con¬ 
gratulated the villagers on their 
achievement—/ndrari Express (B. 
Meenakshi Sundaram, Trichy) 

LUCKNOW: While presenting a writ 
petition at Allahabad Higli Court, 
advocate Hatihar Prasad Tripathi did 
nut use a single word of Hindi or 
English He presented all his legal 
points, explanations and clarifications 
in Sanskrit. Justice Banwari Lai Yadav 
also put all the questions and passed 
his orders admitting the application in 
the same language—Hindustan Times 
(D. J. Patro, Bhubaneswar) 

SALEM A handluom weaver, ostia- 
cised by his village community for 
marrying a second time, has gone on 
an indefinite fast along with his wives 
and children to demand social justice. 
The weaver, Perumal of Gurusamipa- 
layam. who has three children by his 
first wife, had married a widow in the 
same village with the consent of his 
first wife. An outraged village pan- 
chayat met and decided on a social 
boycott. Villagers have been banned 
from associating with him or providing 
him employment or provisions. He and 
his family have also been banned from 
using the village well— The Times of 
India (Sandip Das, Cuttack) 


WnwourCoMiwiNT 

At this poiiif of 
time, 1 do not 
think anybody 
can deny that the 
atrength and 
weakness of the 
Prime Minister 
coincide with the 
strength aad weakness of the 
country—Arjun Singh, Congress 
(1> vice-president, in Impriat 

I am damn re¬ 
lieved—theyare 
just a bunch of 
petty jokers who 
believe lying is 
good politics— 

Khushwant Sin|d) 
about the Al^ 

Dal leaders whose betrayal forced 
him to opt out of the Kajya Sabha 
elei rions 

(Mr Reaga> v .tv at drait-dodger 
in World War 11. Such persons, 
when it gets loo late to risk one's 
own person in conflict, are notor¬ 
iously fond of violent solutions 
performed by others in their own 
name—Russell Waneii Ihiwe in 
The Stateaautt 

(The Times of In¬ 
dia) will dll VC 
The Indian Ex¬ 
press out ol the 
market, Goenka 
won’t standatIf 
'«* ance— Gtrilal 
' Jain, editor iii- 
chiaf. Hie Times of India,m Gent 
lemon 

He (B.V. Karanth) was taken m 
They blew hot and cold. They 
asked how it would feel to be hit 
in the sensitive parts... They .said 
Vibha was dying... Karanth was 
shocked and exhausted. He said 
okay, what do you want me to say 
They guided him. He said okay, 
I’ll say it. This is what he told 
me—Girish Karnad in The Illus¬ 
trated Weekly 


1 




Me, retire? How 
could I? What 
would I do with 
myself?... Age 
means nothing. 

Age is a mental 
state—V. Shan- 
taram, noted 
filmmaker and winner of the 
Dadasaheb Phalke Award,in The 
Telegraph Colour Magazine 
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1. Hospital room with gown—or something to pul it in. (8) 
& Stopped employ in cushion? (6) 

9. Most excellent journey to stand across. (8) 

10. Ignites to watch Iheae fly, it seems. (6) 

12. Fifty with the orient is the minimum. (S) 

13. Except tor offer, he’ll mix your drink. (9) 

14. At home with disparity? Couldn’t care lessi (12) 


18. Unravel a mere legend, right? What colour. (7, S) 
21. Actor Atkin about to exclude this star? (9) 

23. Dwelling for Bingo. (5) 

24. Vibraton in Maltre Moreau's insides. (6) 

25. Tips elms badly? That's not written correctlyl (B) 

26. Followed ot^ective about court action. (6) 

27. Child's companion not necessarily at the theatre. (8) 


1. Bob's first elbow jogged to move unsteadily. (6) 

2. Artist'e little Calcutta is such a scoundrel. (8) 

3. Aria I turn around for fictitious country. (9) 

4. They exercise, but don't really create, torsos. (4-8) 

6. A member of Parliament, the French—that's a loti (5) 

7. Southern sea-god's spear is too loud. (8) 

8. Diana's Greek island, we hear, is very circumspect. (8) 

11. Planter I free, oddly, to favour with this treatment. (12) 

15. Alcohol to be consumed in pocketfuls, according to nurs^ 
rhyme? (3-6) 

16. Witty retort r^arding celebration, sounds like. (6) 

17. Unnecessary sewing devices on direction. (8) 

19. Cry of brilliant discovery? (6) 

20. Courage—of an alloy, do we hear? (6) 

22. Shattered—or penniless. (5) 

SaMiM M Cnmnnl Hi. 1. 

MUI: 1 DiurnaX.Oampadd Robc^ 10 Momentous 11.Convention 12.Cade 14. 
Marionenes 16 Homo saptens 21 Sett-esteem 2S. Nervously 26 Elderly 27. 

Ladders 26 Hetmue 


MVIk 1 Direct 2 Urbane 3 Netbermost 4. Litnii S Commodore 6 Acne 7. Prefects 8. 
Disperse 13. Persisteni IS Reprrases 16 Shrapnel 17 impaired 19. Head-on 20 
Emerge 23. Foyer 24 Sdle 

Com p lhd by ffito Tmwmri 



Which 

magazine has 
given you the finest 
contemporary business 
biographies? 

BusinessiWorld 

There is a world of difference 
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Cuf^ss 


i«M <> ■0H,! 


ITw Timman-Kasparov challenge match played in 
Hilversum at the end ol last year saw what was 
‘X perhaps some of the most exhilarating chess ever 
played. I (pve the first game 
Whde:. G Kasparov Black; J. Timman Queen's 
Indian Defence. 

1 P-Q4 N-KB3 2 (M(3 

3 K-KB3 IM}N3 4 N-83 »-fl5 

5 »4I5 B-IC 6 ^4(3 P-1(R3 

7 fe-M M(N4 S B-N3 N-KS 

9 M-Q2I7 

A pufe pawn sacrifice, deviating from the 
theoretical 9 Q-BZ to which Kasparov returned 
(with success) in the later games. 

9 ... NxQN 10 PxN BxP 

II »-81 B-M5 12 P-t(R4 

White has some compensabon for the pawn >n play 
against Black's compromised kmgside formation 
Alter Timman’s speculative reply this becomes 


manifest 



rimman 

(Hack) 


Kaaparov 
(WfhUe) 
to mom 


12 ... PaP 13 lixP B~Q3 

14 0-N4 BxB 15 0x8 K-83 

16 IM>5! IMta 17 MJ3! 

Black IS totally outplayed If 17 PxP IB PxP BxP 

19RxBPotl8 NxP 19 0-K5+In the absence of 


9«se pawn captures there an ltd useful moves to 
be made , 

17 ... IM}3 IB 4*3 K-Wl 

19 0-87 iMni 20 IHM fHM 

21 IMI3 0-K2 

Die pn^ chance Id develop tx4 now he Is loelng his 
knight. 


DIAGRAM 

22 PM«4! II-R5 23 0-N7 0-0-0 

<4 IM6 PxP 25 PiP N-Nl 

26 ftxN BxP ,, 

Black cdukf aafely have'resigned.' 

27 P-M5t BxP 2S PxP P-04 

29 P>-«7 <HW 30 fl-01 R4I1 

31 N-N6 B-N6 32 R-^l 0-84 

33 QxR P-OS 34 RxQP 0-96* 

35 K-K2 Raaigm 

MICHAEL STEAN 

(By mtngtmtmi thf ObMrvtr) 


/ 


A relatively unknown pair of Canadiarts. 
playing in the Vanderbilt team event, won the 
Romex Award for the Best Bid Hand of last 


year. They accomplished the rare feat of 
abandoning a ninecard maior, divided 6-3, 
for a 7-card minor, dnrkfed 4-3 


Dealer South Game all 

♦ 2 

♦ K98763 

♦ 743 

♦ A92 

♦ KlO/6 N ♦Q9853 

4P105 W E 4PJ4 

♦ KQ S ♦J9B6? 

487543 410 


4AJ4 
?A02 
♦ AIDS 
4K0J6 

This was the bidding, with Stephen Cooper 
South and Wavne Timms North. 


QUESTIONS 


1. The river Chao Phraya flows through 
which South East Asian city? 

i. Which soccer coach was called 'The 
Madman' because he dreamt of win¬ 
ning the World Cup? 

3. Name the author who has been 
made America's first poet laureate’’ 

4. What is a drug addict's speedbail? 

5. Which fictional character has been 
described as ‘a little pnest with a 
face as round and dull as a Norfolk 
dumpling and eyes as empty as the 
North Sea"? 


/• 


6. How is Albino Luciani better known 
as? 

Which product advertises itself as 
i: / “India's best; the world's finest"? 

S. Who was called "a wild boar who has 
Invaded the Lord's vineyard" by Pope 
Leo 

9. What is the capital of Grenada? 


Bruxu 



South 

West 

North 

East 

l+d) 

No • 

14(2) 

14 

2NT 

No 

44 

No 

44 

dble(3| 

redble(4) 

No 

4NT(51 

No 

54 

No 

54 

No 

54 

No 

64 

No 

fi4 

No 

74(6) 

No 

No 

No 


(1) (Conventional. Precision style. 

(2) Natural, normally S-i- points. 

(3) This stupid sort of double is very 


common. You will see n a moment, how It 
helped the oppositloa 

(4) Indicati^ a singleton in the. suit that 
has been doubled. 

(5) General try, leading to cue bids. 

( 6 ) Knowing that partner has a singleton 
spade, he am judge that there may be an 
extra tnck in clubs even if partner has no 
more than Ax. 

All would have been wen had the trumps 
been 4-2: 5-1 was cruel. After a spade leKl 
and a spade ruff the declarer played ace and 
another club; he fiikshed four dot«n, while at 
the other table six hearts was bid and made. 
At least, one must say that the ac^udicators 
were not influenced by results. 
TERENCEREESE 

0y fftntXTW tf NpfT Obtervtr} 


Quiz 


10. In financial jargon, what is a white 
knight? 

11. Who IS called the father of the hyd¬ 
rogen bomb? 

12. What is thalassemia? 

13. What is India's MBT (main battle 
tank) called? 

14. Whose autobiography is called Fallot 
a Sparrow 

15. What do the initials CAT and NMR 
stand for'’ 

9 

f 

'Sieuiieos mog a« 

Aaui aoueuoseu oiieuBevv leetanN 

pue AudeiBouJoi leixy pesf^induioo S1 


(tv UJ!|Bg >l 

'Bunjiv ei 

- '6(160 
poo)q pdj eonpojd O) Auiiqau! 8 ,Apoq 
ueiunti aqi Xq pasnao aseasip v'Zl 
laitei pjBMpi 'u 
. , 'jeAOSMBl 

si) luinajd oi Ausduioo laqiouB 
oiu! Aauoui sduind ipmM XuBdujoo y 'Of 
■s.eBioeo 'is '6 
'jeumi uiiiByy g 
‘pnpofd Oil US :s 6 uix B|pu| i 
I inBd uuor edod '9 
uMOig 

JoqiBd eAgoeiep s.uopBiseqo 'X'O fi 
-uiojBM pue euiBaoo jo ejnixjui y t 
ueiiBAA uu8d liaqou'C 
ujtq Xq (jeqoeoo 
eieM 9261 |0 sieuuiM dno ppo^ 
am 'BUjiueBiy luouayy sini lesao'^ 
'>| 0 )( 6 usg'i 
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MGR ‘Acte* Again 



MCI wttk kk ««e JsmU amMrt AIADMK mvaittn 


A ge has not withered nor 
custom staled the Idinil 
Nadu chief minister M G 
Ramachandran’s infinite 
' theatrics On the night of 
14 June, he was in 
Tirunelveli making one of 
his rare appearances at a 
public meeting Suddenly, 
his right hand reached out 
for his wife, Janaki, sitting 
by his side He clasped hei 
arm tightly His light leg 
was seen twitching The 
lights in the vast enclosure 
where thousands had 
gathered to have a glimpse 
^ their popular hero were 
switched off He was made 
to he on a couch on the 
stage and a team of doc 
tors staited attending on 
him News went around 
that he had suffered a 
mild stroke on the right 
side There was weeping 
and waihng among the lu 
dience 

(The Prime Ministti 
Rajiv Gandhi, was woken 
up in the middle ol the 
night and informed of 
MGR’s illness who in turn 
woke up A K Antony, one 
rof the AICC(l) general sec 
retanes, and despatched 
him post haste to 


Tirunelveli, via Trivan 
drum by the early morn 
mg flight with a get well 
message ) At the venue of 
the meeting howevei.sus 
peiise mounted as doctors 
were massaging the ailing 
chief ministei Only two 
people remained cool, 
calm and collected, 
through the high drama 
Mrs Janaki Ramachan 
dran and Ur 6 R Subrama 
man, the peisoiial physi 
cian of the chief minister 
Alter 45 minutes the 


lights were switched on 
and the function resumed 
from where it had been 
ludely interrupted, with 
MGR occupying the chair 
P R Bindhu Madhavan. 
district collector, 
announced to che anxious 
audience that the function 
scheduled for the follow 
mg motning in which the 
chief ministct was to mau 
gurate five projects simul 
tancuusly would take 
place as programmed And 
It did MGR was a picture 


of health whah be hopped 
into an lAI^ hhUpeptet 
which took him to Madur¬ 
ai, where he boarded a 
scheduled lA flight to 
Madras Early next morn¬ 
ing he flew to Bangalore to 
participate in the Cauvei^ 
waters dispute talks con¬ 
vened by the union minis¬ 
ter for water resources, B 
Shankaranand The youth¬ 
ful Antony was unable to 
keep pace with the swift 
movements of the 
*stroke*’-stncken MOR to 
convey in person the get 
well message from Mr 
Gandhi 

Tirunelveli goes to the 
polls next month to elect a 
member to the state 
Assembly to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of tha 
sitting AIADMK member, 
& Narayanan Tlie elector¬ 
al fortunes of the 
AIADMK which took a 
ifusedive in the recent 
local bodies elections, has 
started looking up again 
after the 45 minute drama 
played with rare skiU by 
MGR on the night of 14 
June, which has triggered 
a rush of ucket-seekers in 
the rulmg party 


Another 
^Anim al Farm*? 

L iberty, fraternity and 
equality are abiding 
values left behind by the 
French m then erstwhile 
enclave of Pondicherry on 
the Coromandal coast be 
fore pulling out of India 
almost three decades ago 
In Karaikal, a district of 
the Union Territory of 
Pondicherry, the famous 
Velankani Church draws 
more non-Chnstians than 
Christians and the nearby 
dargo of a Muslim saint 
draws more non-Muslims 
than Muslims The tern 
tory has remained an is 
^ Ijind free of communal 
f Strife. Under its new Con 
gress(I) dispensation with 
Farook Maraikar as chief 
minister, as in George 
Orwell's Aniiltfll Farm, 
some communities seem to 


be more equal than others 
At a lecem temple pro 
■.ession in Karaikal de 
votees cairying kavadi to 
be offered to (loddess Kali 
were attacked while pas 
sing in front of a mosque 
In the melee, the flagstaff 
of the mosque was up 
rooted and property he 
longing to both communi 
ties destroyed Mr 
Maraikai, his biother 
Udhuman, son Basheer, 
were among those seen at 
the sce^e of the clash The 
police arre ted 22 people 
belonging to the majority 
community, including the 
president of the Hindu 
Munani, and none among 
the mtnoritv commumtv, 
when everything was over 
Nazar is the Karaikal dis 
trict superintendent of 
police, and S Hameed is 
the district judge The 
question people in Karaik 
al are asking is would the 
airested get justices 


Sl^ing^iit_ 

N emesis at last, has 
caught up with G Ra 
jesham Goud, Andhra 
Piadesh minister for hous 
ing Ml Goud had commit 
ted a fraud on Osmania 
Univeisity by obtaining 
two degrees m a single 
academic year, in flagrant 
violation of university 
rules and regulations The 
issue had been taised m 
the state Assembly by the 
opposition and his resigna¬ 
tion demanded Mr Gaud 
neither denied the charges 
against him nor conceded 
the demand for his 
resignation 

The Andhra Pradesh 
High Court had set aside 
his election to the Assem 
bly from the Jagtiai consti 
tuency on “technical" 
grounds So he ceased to 
be a legislator A non- 
legislator can remain a 


minister for six months 
only,, Mr Goud joined the 
Rama Rao ministry m 
Ttoiuary 1985 and accord¬ 
ing tq legal pundits, the 
six month period should 
be computed from the 
date of his swearing-in 
The chief minister, N T 
Rame Rao, had taken the 
stand thaf since Mr Goud's 
glecuon was declared null 
and void on technical 
grounds and not because 
of corruption or fraud, 
there was no reason for 
him to resign It so hap¬ 
pened that one of the 
candidates who filed his 
nomination for the Jagtial 
Assembly seat had been 
rejected wrongly by the 
returning officer 
M Baga Reddy had 
threatened to launch an 
agitation if Rama Rao 
failed to drop Mi Goud 
from his cabinet 

MbAi ICiMitofisfiMii 
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dinging to the 
Roots? 


Shoddy Treatment 







S.0. Clwvaii 

T he union minister for 
urban development, 
Abdul Ghafoor, is in a 
quandary. The external 
affairs minister. Shiv 
Shankar, who now resides 
in S, Safdarjung Lane, 
meant for senior members 
of Parliament, has re¬ 
quested him to allot the 
bungalow at 2, President’s 
Estate to him. The house 
was allotted to S. B. Cha- 
van when he was home 
minister. However, even 
after leaving for Bombay 
(when he became Mahar¬ 
ashtra chief minister), Mr 
Chavan did not vacate the 
house. His refusal to give 
up the prestigious accom¬ 
modation has troubled 
both Mr Shankar and Mr 
Ghafoor. The question is: 
why is Mr Chavan refusing 
to cut his mots in Delhi? 
Does he hope to return? 
SUv Shankar 


T he late Congress(I) 
general secretary, Sri- 
kant Varma, was given a 
raw deal by the Indian 
embassy when he was 
undergoing treatment for 
cancer in the United 
States. During his illness, 
no one bothered to see 
him, according to his wife, 
Veena Varma, who was re¬ 
cently given the party tick¬ 
et from Madhya Pradesh 
for the Rajya Sabha elec¬ 
tions. When Mr Varma 
died, no one from the 


embassy, including the In¬ 
dian ambassador, K. S. Ba- 
jpai, lent a helping hand to 
fly the body back. It 
was Arif Mohammad 
Khan, who was then tour¬ 
ing the States, and Kamal 
Dondania, an expatriate 
industrialist and president 
of the Indian Overseas 
Congress, who came to the 
rescue of the bereaved 
family. Had the family left 
the matter to the embassy, 
their torment would have 
knotvn no end. 




Srikani Varma 


T he working president of 
the Congress(l), Kamia- 
pati Tripathi, has been de¬ 
nied a Kajya Sabha ticket 
by the party high com¬ 
mand. The question that is 
in everyone’s mind now is: 
was there any understand¬ 
ing between the party 
president Rajiv Gandhi 
and Mr Tripathi? On 13 
June, when Mr Gandhi 
went to Varanasi to inau- 


Powerffiil 

Relations 


T arun Kumar Bhadurv 
the chairman of the 
Madhya Pradesh Touristn 
Development Corporation, 
was a special correspon¬ 
dent of The Statesman in 
Bhopal before he took 
over as MPTDC chairman. 
Yet, he has not surren¬ 
dered his accreditation to 
the state government. His 
name still features in the 
list of accredited corres¬ 
pondents of Madhya 
Pradesh. Is the fact that he 
is the father-in-law of Ami- 
tabh Bachchan helping 
him to get away with it all? 


Unenviable 

Position 


I ministry is in an unenvi¬ 
able position now. Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi has 
expressed his dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the functioning 
of the minist^. This, at 
time when it is reeling^ 
under widespread public 
criticism. To add to its 
woes, the ministry is find¬ 
ing it difficult to raise 
funds. This year, the 
ministry was asked to 
generate Rs 330 crores 
from the public by floating 
bonds. But the finance 
ministry has not yet given 
its green-signal to the 
proposal. The communica¬ 
tions ministry now feels 
that by the time the clear¬ 
ance comes through, there 
will be very little time to 
generate the money. 


Warding off Trouble 


gurate the Varanasi seg¬ 
ment of the Ganga Action 
Plan, Mr Tripathi also 
accompanied him. After 
the function was over, Mr 
Tripathi told the PM that 
he wanted to stay back in 
Varanasi but Mr Gandhi 
insisted that he come 
along with him to Delhi. 

En route Mr Gandhi dis¬ 
cussed with Mr Tripathi 
the selection of candidates i 


for the Rajya Sabha elec¬ 
tions. Nowhere did the PM ' 
indicate to Mr Tripathi 
that the Congress Par¬ 
liamentary Board <CPB) 
would deny him another 
Rajya Sab)^jenu. Mr Trk' 
pathi, however, got the ' 
hint: on 16 June, he wrote , 
a letter to the CPB indicat¬ 
ing that he would abide by j 
its decision. ; 

D4L tHumuhSln 
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The all-season 
runner 
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Wimbledon st.Tr 
Ramesh Krishnan 
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Crickf't s trnimphant 
skipper Kapi! Oev 




Hockey s new wizard 
Mohammad Shahid 
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Success which has always 
tome in a trickle has 
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In 20 years weVe moved hous e sev en times 
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Cross-currents 


Shubhabrata BhATI'ACHARYA 


' liHllhvo inddenm in the first week of July exposed the 

■ chinks in the Rajiv Gandhi armour. The first was a 

■ statement made by the Prime Minister in Calcutta 

■ on 1 July in which he criticised the government of 
Jyod Basu for its poor performance in the field of rural 

i development. Barely a week earUer, on 26 June, the 
union minister for programme implementation, A.B A. 
' Ghani Khan Choudhury, had praised the West Bengal 
I government’s performance in the implementation of 
I rural development schemes. Mr Ghani Khan Choudhury 
hails from West Bengal and he is not known as an 
admirer of the state’s Left Front regime From tune to 
I time he repeats his threat to "throw the communists into 
tb» Bay of Bengal". A statement made by him praising 
the Basu team’s work, therefore, cannot be dismissed 
lightly. The onslaught from the Prime Minister 
apparently came as a political attack on the Left Front, 
vdiich IS politically well-entrenched in the state, as 
evidenced during the recent municipal elections. If Mr 
Ghani Khan Choudhury was wrong in his assessment of 
plan Implementation in his own home state, then the less 
said about the performance of the central ministers, the 
better. 

The second incident occurred on 4 July, while the 
Prime Minister was about to leave for Mauntiui. A 
wrong report about Babu JagJivan Ram made Rajiv 
Gandhi rush from Palam airport to Lohia Hospital in 
^wntown New Delhi, only to learn that false news about 
^,%buji's death had been spread. If the Intelligence 
ggencies could not feed correct information about a 
person who was m the sickbed, then one can well 
ImaMne hew efficient they must be when it comes to 
dealing with more serious kinds of inteUigance* 

S ithering. Seeing the Prime Minister rush to Lohia 
ospital. All India Radio went on to broadcast the death 
of Babu Jagjivan Ram. The last time such a took 
place was during the Janata Party rule, when Morarji 
Desal made a wrong announcement about JR'S ivaTh 


but Hie source of the informatioa had emanated from 
Bombay—this time the intelligence failure took place 
within Delhi itsetf. 

These two incidents have exposed that the Prhbe 

Minister is not in possession of fact s. w h ethef it be 

about rural development m West Bengal or about the 
health condition of a prominent stawaman. This leads us 
to an Important question: Is someone delibaramly n^ 
leading Rajiv Gandhi? A Prime Minister cannot be 
expected to have his own sources of information. He is 
dependent on briefings from his aides, and if in these 
two instances wrong information had bMn given to him, 
it casts a shadow of doubt over the veracity of informa¬ 
tion in other vital sectors which is being fed to Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi. 

A recent expose in our sister publwation, Ren'ver, bis 
created ripples in the AICC(I) office. The report by 
Rajiv Shukla narrated the instances of corruption in the 
party headouarters. No action has been taken on the 
report. Neitner has any denial been issued. When the 
press publishes reports which show pubhc figures in 
poor l^t, Hien it is the duty of these figures to either 
deny me allegations (and provide substantial proof to 
clear themselves) or accept the chargM and reshm, so 
Hiat Hie fair reputation of the party is not damaged. The 
press while publishing reports is fwly aware of the lews 
of defamation and a libel suit can mar the reputaHon of a 
journal and tarnish the professional linage of the 
journalists involved. The allegations pubUshod by the 
press, therefore, are not frivolous. They ere seriously 
vetted before the artide is puUisbad. In recent months 
many articles have appeared on the AICC(I) office and 
the party’s top offica-bearers. Nona of these have been 
contradicted. U the headquarters at Hia ruling party is 
aeething with corruiiHon, Him cm dOM admlnistratlM 
be provided by dm geomiiment ran by It? 
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Delhi In July 

i t ii the second week of July. The 
monsoon bird has been calling for 
some dasrs. The air is humid, muggy. 
The queen’s flower (lagerstroemia) 
and the laburnum have sprouted 
their second sprigs of monsoon blos¬ 
soms. Lime butterflies flit about the 
hibiscus. House flies have become 
sluggish; you can squash them with a 
slap of the hand. Not a drop of rain 
has fallen but the earth is damp; at 
night tiny frogs come out and there is 
a pestilence of mosquitoes. 

My air-cooler which blows air 
through a frame of wet khas no 
longer cools because the air is 
already wet. The fan is equally use¬ 
less btKause all it can do is to churn 
hot, humid air. The machine that can 
do the trick is an air-conditioner. I 
have only one in the beoroom; I 
cannot afford to run it for more than 
a few hours at night. 

At 11 pm 1 take a shower, switch on 
both the fan and the air-condittoner 
and lay myself naked and dripping 
on the bed. In a few moments 1 am 
transported to paradise and am 
sporting in a snowfed stream with 
nubile houria as naked as 1. Half an 
hour later, a mysterious hand switch¬ 
es off the air-conditioner and the fan. 
Now 1 am back in jehannum bathed 
in sweat. The bed4amp refuses to 
respond to the switch, 1 get up. The 
cement floor is still cool so I rest my 
feet for some time. I feel something 
crawl up my heel. I shake my leg. It 
gives me a vicious sting below the 
ankle. I fumble for my torch which I 
always keep beside the pillow and 
flash it on my foot. I pluck off a big 
black ant and see a red wart well 
under the ankle. 1 play the beam of 
my torch on the floor. I have been 
invaded by an army of giant black 
ants, an urban variety of camponotus 
harculeanus It was the same last 
year, and the year before, and the 
years before that. And each time 1 
had slaughtered them by the 
thousand with my flit gun, carried 
destruction to their formicaries in : 
different corners of the bedroom, 
plugged their citadels with rags 
soaked with insecticide. By Juljithey 
have replenished their hordes to 
mount yet another midnight invasion 
on me. 

My blood is up. Once again I 
recharge my flit gun and with the 
help of my flash-light go into action 




right into their new formicary under 
the dressing table. 1 pump mighty 
jets of poison into it. The enemy 


come tumbling out like a stream of 
hot lava out of a volcano to perish 
under my fire. 1 plug the hole with a 
flit-soaked rag and attack the strag¬ 
glers outside. The floor becomes an 
oil-soaked battlwound littered with 
enemy corpses. Ime mysterious hand 
illumines my bed-lamp. The air- 
conditioner and the fan come back to 
life and coof my sweaty victorious 
brow. I sweep the room, dump the 
black mass of dead and dying insects 


cO.- 





into the lavatory, and send the 
damned lot to a watery hell by a pull 
of the chain. 

I’ve purged myself of aggiession 
and contemplate with the serenity of 
a yogi meditating on astral heights of 
Mount Kailash. Why did so many 
dynasties that ruled India choose 
Delhi as the seat of their empires? 
From the Pandavas and the Kurus, 
the Tomaras, Chauhans, Ghoris, Khil- 
jis, Tughlaks, Saiyads, Lodis, 
Mughals down to die British, the 
Nehrus and the Nehru-Gandhis, it’s 
always been Delhi, lliere were few 
eccentric deviations like the 
Mauryas who preferred Pataliputra, 
the mad Tughlak who wanted it to be 
Daulatabad for half the year, Sikan- 
dar Lodi who tried out Agra and 
Akbar who built himself Fatehpur 
Sekn and the British who carried 
their files with their memsahibs and 
bachalogs for the summer months to 
Shimla. But for the restifram the BC 


anyone wants to see the proof, all he 
has to do is to bribe the chowMdar 
guarding the entrance to the Kutab 
Miner, climb its five storeys and look 
around at the world lying below him. 
As far as the eye can see it is a 
desolation of successive capitals of 
Delhi that went under different 
names: Indraprastha, Lalkot, Siri, 
Chiragh, Kilokherl, Tughlakabad, 
Kotla Ferose Shah, Shajehanabad 
and now New Delhi. 

Anglo-HInditli 

L ady Wilson’s Lalters From Ifdia 
has an amusing example of Anglo- 
Hindlsh dialogue between her and a 
Hindu man of Bhera (west Punjabi. It 
goes as follows: 

“Good evening.” 

“Good evening. So you can speak 
English’” 

“Perhaps." 

“Where did you study it?” 
“Middle School examination.” 
“Have you passed the Middle 
School examination?" 

“No sir, I am of the Bhera old 
family best. I beg you tell Sahib, 
Mussulmans kill my brothers here I 
beg sahib send me speaking English 
Lahore. I am lazy here.” 

“You must speak to the sahib your¬ 
self. It is against orders to make any 
request through me. How old are 
you?" 

“Seventy.” 

“What does your father do?” 

"My father is eating his pay.” 
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Sheila CSiets Her 
Comeuppance 


T he ege of vernacular glos¬ 
sies is here...and that’s 
where the quick money is 
today. Also most of the bright 
ideas. It is all over for desi 
publishers with phiraagi con¬ 
cepts and “borrowed” names. 
Take the case of 3 roung Sheila 
Bhatt. For the past few years, 
this enterprising, wiry, chit- 
of-a-girl has produced some 
of the best copy to appear in 
the Gujarati press. Married 
to journalist Kanti Bhatt 
(father-figure, mentor and 
househusband), Sheila has 
broken all the rules...and 
made a grand success of her 
life, both on the professional 
and personal fronts. Of 
course, her circumstances 
have been extraordinary and 
she has got her breaks fast 
and early. Even so, she has 
worked and worked hard, for 
her standing in the field, as it 
obvious now with the over¬ 
night acceptance of her week¬ 
ly newt and features mage- 
sine called AbJyfsa. 

Success, as we'all know, 
often comes with a steep 
price tag. In hmr case, it was a 
badly-timed magasine article 
on her that nearly destroyed 
her natural exuberance and 
peace of mind at a tune when 
■he needed both. Just a few 
week s before she was due,ts 
launch her weekly, she was 
made the subject of a cover 
story by s Bombay-bated 
women's glossy. It followed a 
by-now familiar tack—the 
editor, posing as a aimp$tico 
con/idtat* managed to win 
her over, break down her 
natural reserve and extract 
highly personal details about 
her life and marriage, which 
she was assured were not to 
be used in print, but were 
necessary for the editor’s 
“understanding” of her. 
Foolishly trusting the other 
woman. Sheila decided to re¬ 
veal all, taking into account 
the fact that the interviewer 
was a daughter, wife and 
mother henelf, plus, thw 
were both engaged in tm 
same butiness. She imagined 



a special bond had developed 
between them, as the let her 
hair and defences, down. 

What finally appeared in 
print was a cheap, sensa¬ 
tionalised account of Sheila’s 
controversial life, highlight¬ 
ing in lurid detail some of her 
most intimate revelstiont 
while leaving out the rest of 
the non-spicy material. 

The issue hit the stands 
three weeks before she was to 
launch AUyaao—a crucial 
period for hm* when she 
needed to mobilise all her 
intellectual and emotional re¬ 
sources. The reMrcussiont 
were terrible. She was 
damned by her family and 
rejected by her business 
associates. Sheila was shell¬ 
shocked. At a critical point in 
her life, she found herself 
paralysed... she could not 
pick up her pen and put it to 

K ISS the first six issues of 
sgasine did not carry 
her articles. Potential adver¬ 
tisers stayed away. She felt 
betrayed and helpless. Today, 
she says with a wry smile, "1 
can otdy blame myself. Pd 
always thought I was pretty 
smart. Well, I discovered 
someone smarterl” 

Now, for the good news: 
Abtyaui is doing exceedingly 
well for a fledgling publica¬ 
tion. It h«s the “Sheila 
stamp” all over—swrsonal- 
ised interviews, unusual fea¬ 
tures, racy serialised novels, 
all packaged in an attractive¬ 
ly designed format Sheila 
knows her readorship and 


stays away from “sexposure” 
of any sort. “My readers are 
not just conservative—they 
ere prudish. Do you know 
they even object to ads that 
they consider “obscene”? We 
receive hundreds of letters 
when a short story even hints 
at a physical relationship. 
Some readers even find the 
‘Singer’s sewing machine’ 
ads far too suggestive—im¬ 
agine!” 

A couple of years ago, 
Sheila had interviewed some 
of the ayahs in the complex 
where 1 live. She’d met one 
who had divorced her hus¬ 
band because she found it 
impossible to adjust to his 
standard of living! As Sheila 
explained, ’’They get used to 
having a room with an 
attached bath, air- 
conditioning, geysers, video 
films, good food, good 
clothes, outings and fat salar¬ 
ies. Once they get manned, 
they are expected to go and 
live in some dingy, over¬ 
crowded, filthy, one-room 
tenement with common bath¬ 
rooms and often, not even a 
bed to sleep on. They prefer 
divorce and their indepen¬ 
dent life to all those 
hardships”. Stories like this 
one have clicked with her 
predominantly Gujarati 
readers...and Sheila (definite¬ 
ly a woman with a mind of her 
own) is back to her old self, 
chuniing out half-a-doien 
readable anlcles per week 
for her magasine, continuing 
h«r love affair with words. 


N«vi Extrclici 

Fashion pundits in the West 
have kit the world know that 
the belly button is “in” this 
season and has replaced the 
bosom as an erotic sone. In 
India the belly button has * 
been “in” for centuries. It’s 
interesting how by its mere 
over-«^Bure, the navel has 
lost its fascination for us. We 
ttke it for granted and even 
the prettiest one does not 





* uoerate niuch more thsin an . 
Idle glance. In fact, no speci- . 
fic area or limb cai| be sing¬ 
led out as an erogenous zone 
uniformly all over India. In 
^ Delfaiifor instance, a woman’s 
bare legs attract an inordin¬ 
ate amount of attention. Hie 
modest saJwar has elevated 
legs to this exalted position 
by covering them up. Bombay 
is far more blash about ex¬ 
posed anatomies. Perhaps it’s 
the beach culture that's re¬ 
sponsible for the “anything 
goes” attitude. Plus, the large 
and highly fashion-conscious 
female work-force which 
Streams into the city from 
distant surburbs, in crowded 
trains and buses, dressed in 
anything from clinging swea¬ 
ters and hip-hugging blue 
jeans, to mini-skirts and see- 
through shirts. I’m pretty 
sure that in no other city in 
India would a luscious young 
thing be able to walk around 
in a “boob-tube” (apt descrip¬ 
tion) without inviting trouble. 



Now that lifehas come back 
to normal (goodbye soccer) 
and it’s not obligatory to walk 
around looking like a zombie 
(“WhatafinallWhata 
ki^l”), the morning after the 
night before, it’s time to re¬ 
sume respectable schedules. 
Just as I had discovered that 
Maradona is not to be con¬ 
fused with Beladona the ban¬ 
dage, and that Zico isn’t an 
ayurvedk turmeric cream, or 
that SocTates is morefamous 
for his passes than his philo- 
Sophy...it’s all over, I don’t 
know whether to be relieved 
.orsorry. 

Wait a minute. Pve spoken 
tcm soon. How cwuldlhave 
omiooked the hours that 
have already been set atide 
for watchhii te^ys of the 
*86 Fiiuds rim throiiih till 
the ^l^aucmtie around? 


SHOBHADE 
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Immature Bulera 

D ue to lack of experience in admi¬ 
nistration, the jwuthful ministry 
in Assam is committing errors now 
and then but they are sincere in 
implementing the accord (Fallout of 
the Other Accord, 22—28 June). It is 
a fact that the people of Assam are 
not happy regarding the sudden in¬ 
crease of the MLAs’ salaries and the 
expansion of the cabinet by CM 
Mahanta. They are ako critical of the 
AGP government’s failure to contain 
the price rise and eradicate comip- 
tion and nepotism. Still they pin hi^ 
hopes on the leadership of Mahanta 
and Phukan. The responsibility for 
the implementation of the accord 
now lies with the Centre. 

Padmo liazorika, Cuwabati 

• The Assam accord could not be 
implemented properly by the AGP 
rulers mainly because of their inex- 
penence in running a government. 
Being the only mature person in the 
party, Prafulla Mahanta will find it 
difficult to take the right decisions 
ail on his own. His adversaries are 
powerful enough to prevent him 
fro n taking the right steps. 

Pral'Aad Ghosh, Calcutta 
• The Assam accord is following the 
footsteps of the Punjab accord. It 
seems that Rajiv Gandhi hurriedlv 
signed accords to boost his image 
without giving the issues serious 
thought. As a result of the PM’s hasty 
act, Assam is once more in turmoil. 
The minorities in Assam are now at 
the receiving end. They are being 


A Blind View 

T he special report. Eye of the Nee¬ 
dled—7 June) generalises all the 
eye camps run by charitable or^- 
nisations as money-spinners. While 
agreeing with the author that the 
conditions in many eye operation 
camps are much below accepted 
htandard.s and the success rate is low, 
1 do not think that all organisations 
conduct ramps with ulterior motives 
and that patients invanably lose 
their eve-Mght 

In India, about 60 per cent of the 
blind reach that state because* they 
do not undergo timely cataract op¬ 
erations. The number of cataiact 
patients in the country being very 
high, the government cannot cope 
with the disease. The voluntary orga¬ 
nisations play an important social 
part in thi.s respect. 

KS Gupta. Sew Delhi 



ousted from the lands they have 
occupied for generations. They are 
being chased about like animals. The 
Centre should intervene lest the dis¬ 
content among the minorities 
assumes proportions of a major up¬ 
rising. 

K. Cbidanand Kumar, Bangalore 

a The cover story was timely and 
thought-provoking. It appears that 
the AGP government in Assam is 
bent upon evicting all non-Assamese 
from the state. It is indeed a pity that 
we are fighting amongst ourselves 
while graver issues confronting the 
nation lie unattended. National in¬ 
tegration is still a far cry. 

B.N. Bose, Jamshedpur 


Diabolical Game 

■ agree with the views expressed by 
Benazir Bhutto in A Stormy Ramsan 
(11—17 May) except when she de¬ 
fends her father’s role in the Bang¬ 
ladesh episode. Z. A. Bhutto disre¬ 
garded the people’s verdict in the 
1970 elections and there is strong 
evidence chat he connived with the 
military junta to manipulate the 
ejection results. In 
the^name of suppressing secession¬ 
ists, the Pakistani military rulers 
went on a rampage to oppress an 
entire nationality and Bhutto, play¬ 
ing a diabolical game, did not lag 
behind in these sordid events. When 
the Pakistani army attacked Dhaka 
on the night of 26 March, Bhutto is on 
record having remarked that “at last 
Pakistatv has been saved”. 

Murad Ali Kader, Chittagong (Bang¬ 
ladeshi 


The Caiise of Tamils 


( read with interest Cho Ramas- 
wamy’s article, The Final Soludoa? 
(1&—12 June). I agree with the au¬ 
thor that “the greatest achievement 
of President J.R. Jayewardene is that 
he has succeeded in convincing even 
those Tamilians of Jaffna who never 
thought of a separate state in the 
island that they cannot co-exist with 
the Sinhalese hereafter”.In fact, it is 
Jayewardene more than anyone else 
who has hardened the opinion irf 
even the moderate Tamil. In the 
iwesent circumstances, the only solu¬ 
tion to the ethnic crisis in Sri Lanka 
is to carve out a separate state for the- 
Tamils. 

I also endorse Cho Ramaswamy’s 
view that “Amirthalingam is gradual¬ 
ly growing into a nonentity’’.But to 
say that the militants are irresponsi¬ 
ble would be wrong. There are many 
who have made supreme sacrifices to 
the cause of Eelam. I was even more 
surprised to read “That the present 
President of Sri Lanka should be the 
cause for the destruction of the 
hopes of the Tamils is indeed a pity - 
He is a leader who has risen above the 
rest...” But unfortunately, Jayewar¬ 
dene has tarnished his image by his 
own conduct. He is the one stumbling 
block in the way of finding a solution 
to the problem in Sri Lanka. 
Jayewardene is a known Tamil-hater 
and he has displayed his antagonism 
towards the conununity on numerous 
occasions. I wonder why Cho Ramas- 
wamy speaks high of him. 

Moreover, Cho Ramaswamy main¬ 
tains that the creation of a separate 
state for the Tamils in Sri Lanka will 
be a disaster. How did he come to 
such a hasty conclusion? 'There are 
many instances in the world where a 
particular community facing extinc¬ 
tion because of hostile rulers have 
struggled and determined their own 
destiny. Why can’t the persecuted 
Tamils of Sri Lanka? 

Af.K. Eelavmthan, Madras 
• Cho Ramaswamy has made a 
realistic assessment of the Sri Lank¬ 
an situation. As rightly pointed out 
by the authw, a separate state is not 
the answer to the woes of the Sli 
Lankan Tamils- Moreover, the 
Tamils should not be allowed to carry 
out separatist activities from UiiUe- 
What right have we to provide sanc¬ 
tuary to Eelam militants when we 
accuse Pakistan of inciting trouUe in 
Punjab? 

P. Vanchinathao, Hosur (Tamil 
Nadu) 
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Ten Years of Excellence 


H eartiest felicitations to Sunday for 
completing ten glorious, action- 
packed years (A Decade of Sunday, 
IS"!! June). 1 am one of those who 
have mn reading the magazine 
right from its inaugural issue. Sun¬ 
day has become a habit with me~ 
indeed something more—a part of 
my life. The weekly was a pioneer in 
giving a new shape, content and style 
to Eni^ish periodicals in our country. 
SuNpAY has fulfilled its mission. I 
wish Sunday many more decades of 
success. 

O.P. Bajaj, Jabalpur (MP) 

• Please accept my heartfelt congra 
tulations on completing ten years of 
existence. I began reading Sunday 
sometime in 1980 and thereafter the 
unputdownable journal has never let 
me down. The investigations into 
corruption and malpractices even 
succeeded in dethroning some of the 
corrupt chief ministers. But I felt the 
special issue made dull reading It 
would have been better if the opin¬ 
ions of people like Khushwant Singh, 
Kuldip Nayar, M.J. Akbar and Anin 
Shourie could have been taken on 
• this occasion. That would have been 
> more interesting than reprinting old 
* articles. 

B Gaaesh, Jamshedpur 

• 1 was pleasantly surprised to find 
that Sunday and myself share a com¬ 
mon birthdate. I wish increasing cir¬ 
culation and continuing prosperity to 
Sunday. 

Kumar Dbiraj, Ramgarhwa (Bihar) 

• After a lapse of one year 1 again 
read Sunday. 1 felt the special issue 
was noteworthy 1 especially liked 
the Pick of the Best section and 
Crosscurrents. I welcome the col¬ 
umn Leisure & Mfestyle. 

C.S. Loganathan, Chettipalayam 
(Tamil Nadu) 

• In these ten years Sunday has 
earned the respect of its numerous 
readers for boldly reporting the acti¬ 
vities of the so<alled big shots (re¬ 
cently it exposed Arjun Singh’s). 
This type of reportuig requires a lot 
of guts. May the good work continue. 
V.N. Narayaaaswamy, Madras 

I have been reading Sunday for a 
litde over a year now and cannot 
bear to miu any issue. The magarin i» 
has been giving excellent coverage to 
almost all topics under the sun. It 
would be great if a more ei^auBtive 
report on the Mexico *86 World Cup 


Football Tournament could be pub¬ 
lished. The special issue was just 
splendid. 

Abrar Husain Topiwala, Nagpur 

• Sunday has rendered invaluable 
service to die nation. We are indeed 
fortunate to have such an inspiring 
magazine. 

Param Hans Sin^, Arrab (Bihar) 

•Sunday is a trend-setter in Indian 
journalism It has over the years 
exposed the corrupt dealings of 
powerful people and showed extraor¬ 
dinary courage in the face of threats. 
I only hope ihe journal keeps up the 
good work. 

B. S, UppaJ, Lucknow 

• The commemorative issue was 
thoroughly enjoyable. A lot has 
changed since the first issue of Sun¬ 
day hit the stands in June 1976 and 
the magazine has kept pace with the 
changing times. The new section. 
Leisure & Lifestyle, has added to the 
interest of the magazine while the 
specialised sections. Business Fi¬ 
nance and Science/Technology, are 
informative. Keep up the good work. 
Rajesh Sabay, Jhumrt TeJaiya 

• Sunday has overcome a number of 
hurdles but it never lost track of its 
aim; to expose the corrupt. I wish the 
magazine many more decades of ex 
istence. 

Arta Mishra, Cuttack 
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A R^^jof Terror 

I was disturbed to learn duit Hindus 
are leaving Punjab and migrating 
to other parts uf the country (The 
Exodus, 1—7 June). The Centre and 
the Bmala government should take 
emergent steps to restore faith in the 
minority community. 

G. V. Pbaniraj, H^erabad 

• The communal divide in Punjab is 
complete. Fanatic Sikhs have un¬ 
leashed a reign of terror and the 
Barnala government appears to be 
help]e» in the face of growing vio¬ 
lence. No wonder that the Hindus 
and other minority communities are 
feeling insecure in an atmosphere of 
tension and distrust. U the migration 
IS not stopped we are heading for 
another partition. 

Partho Chatterjee, Calcutta 

• Hindus are being mercilessly 
butchered in Punjab. As rightly 
pointed out in the article, the govern¬ 
ment should give up its policy of 
appeasement and deal firmly with 
the extremists. The call for "Khalis- 
tan” should no longer be viewed as 
the brainchild of a frenzied mind; it 
has assumed proportions of an 
epidemic. I 

r. Shanker, Allahabad 

Di sjborted Image _ 

T he article, Aborts orDeathtraps? 

(18—24 May) is misleading since it 
presents a distorted picture of the 
Air Traffic Control (ATC). The re¬ 
marks of a section of die civil avia¬ 
tion officers and. pilots that the staff 
at most of die airports are ircesponst- 
ble is uncalled for and maligns the 
image of the emplojrees iidio work 
with great devotion and eHidency. 

In the course of the article, pilots 
have complained that the ATC does 
not respond when the first contact is 
established. This is not correct. 
Moreover, the pilots know very well 
that the communication equipments 
at most airports in India are very old 
and outdat^ Sudden failure of com¬ 
munication is a regular feature. The 
VOR, an important navigational 
equipment, has not been functioning 
propttly at die Bombay airport for 
die last i2 years. Despite fois, the 
ATC is handling around 300 flights 
per day. Coping with a number M 
constraints, the ATC is doing a com¬ 
mendable job by ensuring safe, 
ftfderly and expeditious flow of air 
trafHc. It would be wrong to criticise 
the ATC for all the iUs. 

C,G. Page, Bombay 
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Lord’s Leads the Way 


fly winning two successiv'e Test matc'iies in 
England, Kapil Dev has proved that he is no ordinaiy captain, reports 

Ashis Ray 


F or the past year or so, the Indian 
cricket team has clearly had the 
potential not to lose a Test 
match. Winning one, however, 
had looked an altogether different 
proposition—until, that is, last 
month, when Kapil Dev's side shat¬ 
tered the serenity of world cricket, as 
it were, to trounce England in the 
most convincing fashion. 

How did this dramatic transforma¬ 
tion come about? What magic potion 
have the Indians been injected with 
to mesmerise the opposition, and 
that, too, on alien soil where India’s 
performances in the past have lagged 
far behind those at home? Let us 
backtrack to 1971, when India first 
discerned the light of tangible suc¬ 
cess. 

That year Indian cricketers, for the 
first time, won a Test match m West 
' Indies and England, and with it the 
senes in both cases. It was a com¬ 
bination of the most outstanding spin 
bowling talent and, at last, a durable 
batting line-up that saw the Indians 
tb victory on these two occasions. It 
must also be added that shifts in the 
balance of power being part and 
parcel of the game, the Caribbean 
pace bowling department, aurmi- 
ilngly enough, was passing throiign a 


trough when Ajlt Wadekar's team— 
Sunil Gavaskar and DiUp Sardesai in 
particular—descended on them and 
made hay while the sun shone. 

But this euphoria, as everyone 
knows, was short-lived, and within 
three years of the unprecedented 
success, India were inflicted the 
humiliation of a three-nil whitewash 
in England, including an ignominous 
dismissal for only 42 runs in one 
innings of the Lord’s Test. While the 
Indians were not that bad a unit, the 
potency of their famous quartet of 
slow bowlers—Prasanna, Chan¬ 
drasekhar, Venkatraghavan and 
Bedi—was gradually fading, and not 
even the enormous batting abilities 
of Gavaskar and his brother-in-law, 
Gundappa Vifhwanath, .could always 
avert defeat. 

Essentially, the lesson was that 
great quality spin bowling can grab a 
wm in the odd Test match, but can¬ 
not demonstrate a sustained domi¬ 
nance, the way fast bowling does. 
The clue to a better showing, at least 
a longer-lasting success, in future, 
therefore, lay in discovering quicker 
bowlers. Fortunately for India, pre¬ 
cisely such an exponent emerged on 
the scene in 1978—Kapil Dev 
NthhanJ— ^arbe has, coincidentally, 


gone on to spearhead their greatest 
moment yet in 54 years of interna¬ 
tional cricket—the recent senes win 
in England. Borne would add to this 
feat the capture of the World Cup in 
1983. While this was. undoubtedly, a 
considerable achievement, as was 
the more emphatic win in the World 
Championship of Cricket last year, it 
can never be assessed on the same 
level as Test cricket, for the simple 
reason that one-day cricket is only 
bastardisation of the game, and hard¬ 
ly a test of all the attributes of the 
sport. 

But the process was helped some¬ 
what by the interference with srarld 
cricket by Kerry Packer, the Austra¬ 
lian television magnate who, be¬ 
tween 1977 and 1979, virtually held 
the cricketing authorities to ranson|i. 
and sufficiently scared the wits out 
of the Indian Cricket Board to propel 
a major escalation in the numW of 
Test matches played by India. The 
Indian officials were anxious not to 
be left high and dry by their players. 

I* They, therefore, not only doubled the 
Test match fee of cricketers, but 
increased the turnover more than 
three times." This, t^ile not ideal at 
one stage because of phirsical strain, 
nwaat extra exposure to top clast 
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fMt bowling for the Indian batsmen, 
who have, today, become the bravest 
and the best against the quickies. 

It also ought not to be overlooked 
that Gavaskar and Vishwanath, with 
their superb technical skills, were 
not just an inspiration to the up-and- 
coming wielders of die willow, but, 
very importantly, a model of correct¬ 
ness for youngsters. In addition, 
Gavaskar was a shining example of 
discipline at the wicket, which was 
useful because the Sixties had 
brought up a number of stroke- 
players who could not occupy the 
crease long enough. 

Kapil Dev’s contribution was 
threesome: he introduced an in¬ 
cisiveness into India’s new ball 
attack, probably not witnessed since 
the days of Mohammed Nissar and 
Amar Singh in the Thirties; when he 
took over as captain, he stressed 
more than anyone in the past, except 
Mansur Ali Khan of Pataudi, on the 
importance of fielding; and last but 
not the least, he encouraged an ele¬ 
ment of fairness in team selection, 
for whidi many a past captain hqs 
not been famous. Significantly 
enouidi, all of these three factors 
playM their part in catapulting India 



to the dissy heights they have 
reachmi now. 

Why then, it might be asked, did 
he not post a single win in his first 20 
Tests as skippmr? It was a mixture of 
bad ludc and tactical incompetence- 
ill fortune, because 11 of his initial 
14 Tests were against the powerful 
West Indians, and because rain rob¬ 
bed him of two certain victories in 
Australia last winter. And, wanting 
in his strategy and methods,because 
a better thought-out approach at 
Sabina Park in 1983 mi^t have won 
him that Test—his maiden venture as 
captain—Just as much as an accurate 
reading of the pitch at Ahmedabad 
versus the West Indies later that year 
and a more positive outlook towards 
Alan Border at Melbourne last De¬ 
cember would, probably, have se¬ 
cured success regardless of the re¬ 
spective odds against him. 

B ut let us not, in his hour of Jubila¬ 
tion, dwell too much on bygones. 
The relevant point now is that Kapil 
Dev finally got his act together, made 
excellent use of the resources at his 
disposal and, not to be forgotten, 
beat the Englishmen in conditions 
rather foreign to Indians—a cold, 
danqi, heavy and overcast atmos- 
here. These same circumstances 
ave been the bane of previous Indi¬ 
an squads, whose batsmen have, on 
the whole, been ill-equipped to cope 
with them, while the spinners found 
very little purchase in the wickets, 
not to mention frozen fingers being 
unable to grip the ball properly. 

It has bMn noted since the last 
World Cup, however, that Kapil Dev 
and his supponing cast of medium 
pacers have much appreciated slow, 
seaming wickets. They have suited 
their stuff ideally, for not only have 
they been able to deviate the ball 
disconcertingly for the opposition, 
but have discouraged strokeplay be¬ 
cause die ball has not quite been 
coming on to the bat In a way, 
England played into their hands by 
presenting them with just such sur¬ 
faces, but more often than not, in the 
first half of an English summer, there 
is no altmmative to a situatien of this 
kind. 

Thus, India’s joy dtis moment is 
historic in many respects. It, of 
course, breaks five years of famine 
overseas—the last win abroad being 
at Melbourne when India, remark¬ 
ably enough, made the best of a bad 
wicket to post their most impormnt 
victory till date in Australia. This is 
the first nime other than in New 
Zealand in 1967-68—when the Kiwis, 
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with due respect to them, were a 
negligible cricketing nation—that In¬ 
dia have triumphed in more, than one 
Test in an away series. To cap it all, 
they have attatoed this distinction in 
the previously-dreaded first half of 
an English summer. 

Admittedly, in these days of co¬ 
vered wickets, the vagaries of the 
English climate are not as cruel to 
visitors as they used to be when, for 
example, Vijay Merchant was scor¬ 
ing all those runs in 1936 and 1946. 
But, at the same time, collectively, 
the Indian batting is the strongest 
ever today. Thu Is not merely be¬ 
cause of the frequent practice Gavas¬ 
kar and the rest get at present 
against Test quality faster bowling, 
but because of the inherent mastery 
of the current-day Indians. 

Indeed, when the Indians arrived 
in England this season, there was 
little doubt, given England’s abysmal 
failure in ^e West Indies, that the 
Indian batting stars would success¬ 
fully hold their own against the En¬ 
glish attack, no matter how adverse 
the weather or the wickets. The only 
doubt was whether, confronted by 
the greater caution of batsmen in 
Test matches, the Indian bowlers 
would be able to skittle out the 
Englishmen twice in a Test match. In 
the event, the Indians have answered 
this query in the most emphatic 
manner, for rarely have India 
eclipsed an opposition in Tests with 
the effortless ease of their recent 
displays. In fact, they have indicated 
an authority generally associated 
with the West Indians this decade. 

In Australia, the rather unhelpful 
pitches made Chetan Sharma and 
Roger Binny look somewhat in¬ 
nocuous. Besides, young Sivaramak- 
rishnan turned but to be an extreme 
liability when—based on his form in 
the world championship only nine 
months earlier—many had expected 
him to pose the biggest threat to the 
Australian batsmen. 

T he pertinent change in the 
armoury was, therefore, the re¬ 
placement of the Tamil Nadu leg- 
spinner by the promising 1^-arm 
spinner, Maninder Sin|d>- This Zt* 
year-old Sikh, a protege of Bedi, had, 
like Siva, been drafted in too early, 
when picked for the 1982-83 tour ^ 
Pakistan. Thete has never been 
much question about his latent 
potential, but since slow bowlers 
generally mature late, the anxiety 
was; how long would it take this 
Delhi trundler to make the grade? 

In reality, he has not, as yet, bio** 
somed to the full. But even bi the 
process of it he is a good enough 
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bowlw today to trouble all but the 
beat of batsmen. Anyone who can 
send down almost 21 overs for only 
I' nine runs and bag three scalps on a 
wicket not responding to spin in the 
slightest, as he did at Lord’s and that, 
too, in a Test match, must be en¬ 
dowed with extraordinary talent. In¬ 
deed, he tied the En^ish batsmen in 
such knots in the entire series that he 
ended up as very much the bogey¬ 
man for the Englishmen. 

If one analyses the transition from 
the decline of the redoubtable Bedi 
to the rise of Maninder, one reaches 
the conclusion that Dilip Dosfai, the 
former Bengal left-armer, did a 
splendid stop-gap job between 1379 
apd 1982. Whether he should have 
been persevered with is another mat¬ 
ter, but the fact remains that Kapil 
Dev and Doshi in tandem helped* 
Iiidia win six Tests and three series. 
And so, It goes without saying that 
because the Haryana all-rounder did 
not enjoy an adequate extension of 
his efforts, India experienced their 
lean period—that of only two wins in 
44 Tests following the victory at 
Melbourne in February 1981. 

But let us return to this hour of 
plenty, this high noon in the history 
.^f Indian cricket. Crucially, the rec- 
'fognition accorded again to Maninder 
gave the Indian attack a new dimen¬ 
sion, especially in view of the fact 
that Ravi Shastri, whose style of 
“hitting the deck” from a height is 
ideally suited to the soft English 
“squares ”tdid not operate as well as 
he did in Australia last winter. 

Juxtaposed with this has been the 
improved stint by Sharma, who 
looked quite nippy and capable of 
producing an awkward “break 
back ”.Binny, of course, is known to 
thrive in English conditions—he was 
the highest wicket-taker in the World 
Cup—and conjured a match-winning 
exhibidon at Headingley. And, final¬ 
ly, Kapil, throughout rather unlucky, 

g roved how brilliant a bowler he is 
y demolishing the top half of the 
English batting in the vital second 
innings at Loro's. He snatched three 
wickets in the space of only IB balls. 
Indeed, his acumen of making the 
ball take off from a three-quarter 
length really stamped his class on 
events. 

But the biggest hero of the series 
jr was Dilip Vengsarkar. This graceful 
right-hander from Bombay, who 
seems to treat the Lord’s cricket 
ground like his osm backyard, duly 
recorded anothdr “ton” at this “Mec¬ 
ca” world cricket. But the en¬ 
deavour, that truly mtuded majesty 
and grandeur, and technical excell¬ 
ed of the hi|hest order, was his 
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hundred at Headingley. Where no 
other batsman crossed 40 in the 
match, this delightful stroke-player 
scored 61 and 102 not out. Even Sir 
Len Hutton, one of the gredt crafts¬ 
men of the game, was moved to 
comment that he would have been 
proud of Vengsatkar’s two essays. 
That, coming from an obduretei York- 
shireman, was praise indeed! 

However, at this juncture of 
national celebration over dje wdian 
cricketers' Herculean cenqpidus, It 
diotdd, perhaps, be bofne in mihd 
that the England team tpdhqr ki One of 
the weakest ever. Would Burington, 
Cowdr^, Dexter end Graveney have 


caved in the way their successors 
did? Would TYueman and Statham 
not bavii.ii^talised on the favour¬ 
able “diniiitc” the way the Indians 
did, if not to a greater extent? 

the real achievement is that 
India, at last, have not allowed a 
gtdden opportunity to slip by, in the 
manner in which they squandered 
such chances in the past, ht terms of 
concur and calm, Indian cricket has 
cmhe full circle. And the piayerf 
have the talent to boister this 
equanimity. One feats, however, that 
unless Indian groundsmen prepare 
tmtorting wickets, matters could soon 
get back to square one. 
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Ramesh Krishnan: Father’s Sen 


Ramesh Krishnan’s impressive peiformaitce at Wimbledon 
has raised hopes for Indian tennis, reports Subroto Sircar 


T he Indien cricketers were corner¬ 
ing most of the glory in this En- 

S lish summer of 19i5, when Remesh 
irithnan decided to step forward 
and cut a slice of it for himself, with 
an impressive run in Wimbledon's 
100th championship meeting. The 
surprising thing is, of course, that 
Ramesh Krishnan, for all hit poten¬ 
tial and his promise, had never 
actually gone very far in the All 
England Championships. In six pre¬ 
vious appearances in the men's sing¬ 
let of the All-England Lawn Tennis 
Championships, not once had he pro¬ 
ceeded beyond the third round. This 
time it has been different; in succes¬ 
sive rounds he got past a Mexican 
from Queretaro, an American from 
California, a seeded Swede from 
Monte Carlo and a German from the 
Rhineland. 

Ramesh Krithnan’s entry into the 
quarter-finals, by virtue of which he 
qualified for membership of Wimble¬ 
don's newly-inaugurated last eight 
club, sent the British tennis writers 
scurrying into the Wimbledon 
Museum Library to check if a son had 
emulated his father in reachbg the 
last eight of the singles. The father, 
Ramanathan Krishnan, who was 
twice Wimbledon semi-finalist and 
was one of the world's ten best 
players several times between 1959 
and 1965 is now a young-looking 49, 
and he and his wife Lalitha (Ramedi 
bears a close facial resemblance to 
his mother) were at the Court-side fw 
each of the younger Krishnan'a 
matches at Wimbledon. Ramesh's 
wife. Pnya, however, flew back to 
India to attend a wedding and missed 
the tournament. Nevei^eless, the 
“family set” is still a trio. The third 
member is a smiling American lady 
from Florida, the vridow of Ramesh 
Krishnan’s late coach, 

Harry Hopman, 
who died late 
last year. 

A question 
that is of ten put to' 

Ramesh Krishnan in post-match in¬ 
terviews is what it is like to be tlm 
son of a cop player? “I have never 
kfimyn what it might be like other- 
wiwTis the usual reply. “My father 
does have some useful tips, but he 
actually sees very little of play on the 

te" 


circuit, so he can't really brief me 
about the strengths or weaknesses of 
other players," he adds. Ramanathan 
Krishnan, in fact, never actually 
coached his son. His first coach was 
his grandfather, T. Ramanathan, a 
nationally-ranked player in India in 
the late Thirties and now a sep¬ 
tuagenarian in Madras. “Yes, my 
grandfather will be very pleated," 
Ramesh Krishnan mused. 

The Himman connection dates 
back to 1977, the year Ramesh Krish¬ 
nan first attracted international 
attentiim by becoming the first non- 
American to win the US national 
boys under-16 title in Kalamasoo in 
Florida, Harry Hopman,'Australia’s 
most successful Daris Cup coach, had 
of course known Ramanathan foish- 
nan well enough and he immediately 
took a personal liking to his young 
son who attended his camp in Brad- , 
moor, Florida, for a fortni^t. While 
enumerating 16-year-old Ramesh 
Krishnan’s strengths and weaknes¬ 
ses, Hopman had made what one 
then considered an amasing state¬ 
ment: “1 believe Ramesh will be an 
even greater player than his father." 
At the same time, “Hop” made it 
clear that both John McEnroe and 
Vitas Gerulaitis, who had been his 
wards at his pre-Bradmoor, Long 



Island academy, had been more “de¬ 
veloped" players than Ramesh Krish¬ 
nan at 16. 

Hopman had been an unobtrusive 
spectator, in mackintosh and dark 
passes, at all of Ramesh Krishnan's 
matches at Wimbledon last year—his 
last Wimbledon, as it turned out to 
be. One day, this correspondent 
asked him if Ramesh Krishnan had 
fallen below his expectations. Hop- 
man would only say that his best was 
yet to come, and went on to clarify 
that as far as success at Wimbledon 
was concerned, playing on grass- 
courts did not come naturally to him. 
The truth, in fact, is that while Rama¬ 
nathan Krishnan played often during 
his formative years at Delhi’s Rosha- 
nara Gub lawns, Ramesh Krishnan 
never played a grass-court tourna¬ 
ment till he came to the South Club 
in Calcutta for his father's silver 
jubilee nationals, in December 1974. 
Somehow, though, many British and 
American writers assume that 
Ramesh Krishnan coming from India 
must have been bred on grass. 

In an age when most successful 
players have their own coaches with 
them on the circuit, Ramesh Krish¬ 
nan—after the death of Hopman— 
has no one who can help him on any 
technical matter. "Nobody can ever 
quite take the place of Hopman as 
far as 1 am concerned," says Ramesh 
Krishnan, “he gave me so much. It’s 
only been a few months since he's 
gone, but I think the way for me now 
is to play and use all the experience I 
gathered through him." 

As to his success at Wimbledon this 
year, Ramesh Krishnan is philo¬ 
sophical—as the Krishnans usually 
are—about the draw. But three 
things, he pointed out, have contri¬ 
buted to his improved performance: 
he is fatter 01 court after he brought 
hit weight down from 160 lbs to his 
present 138; a new diet, which it 
helping him keep trim and fit; and a 
conscious decision to practise mwe 
often, with anybody on the tour sriio 
ia keen to hit a few balls with him. 
Ramesh Krishnan onty smiled when 
asked what his new diet ctmsisted of. 
But it appears that he has stopped 
eating rice. Years ago* when Rameah 
Kritman first joined India's Davis 
Cup team, Anand Amritraj had ax- 
sHabud; “Heeatt so much of rieal" 
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'One' 

r^teemb«rs his Dhvis Cup debut, 
gainst the Republic of Korea at 
Coimbatore in December 1977. A few 
days later, he won the national title 
beating Jasjit Singh on the South 
Club lawns. He started his first 
senior match at Wimbledon with a 
double-fault to Yannick Noah in 
1979, the year he won the boys’ title 
here to add to the French Junior title 
he bad won three weeks earlier. 
Some 16 months later, one saw him 
in China’s first professional tennis 
tournament, in Canton. After watch-. 
\ing Ramesh Krishnan’s superb per¬ 
formance in the Davis Cup tie - 
against the Czechs at Calcutta in 
March, one had felt he might come 
out of his shell now that, sans Hop- 
man, he has to make his own way on 
the circuit. 

Against Maciei in the first round, 
Ramesh Krishnan was always ahead 
and in a superior class but there were 
some aiuqous moments against the 
big-serviak teii'acious Bauer. When 
Ramesh Krishnan found Nystrom 
was petforming below h|s best, he 
qftickly. turned the game luund to his 
MVanuigp, and wi^ Jel^ he jqever 
let the ‘Oerman ^gj^o^ with 
hii. serve, splendid ssjaMtis service- • 
jpMtdih. tu eti'eey niatc)W 'Iunf^;i>as 

,bi»a!ih»hil':;bd^g shcha apd 
angled'drop^fadhi'. \ 

All the tennis books, though, sflU 
have a basic fact wrong. Ramesh 
Krishnan was bom not in Madras, 
but in Tanjore (or Thanjavur) on 5 
June, 1961. That ]mar, his father was 
in the Wimbledon semis for the 
/ second year running. Twenty-five 
years on, Ramesh Krishnan has at 
least fulfilled his early promise— 
dtough he was in the last eight at the 
U$ Open in 1961, Wimbledon is the 
toimainent that really matters. And 

E iriwps, as Hbpman had his' 
at years are still ahead of him. 
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COVERSTOftY 


Th6 Revival of Indian Hockey 


Gurbux Singhjormer Olympian and Indian hockey captain, reports on 
the peiformance of the Indian hockey squad 


T he revival of Indian hockey in 
the international field is on the 
cards The {ip&wing started after 
India won the Kuala Lumpur 
Allan Shah hockey tournament in 
1985 After that India did pretty well 
in the Ittdo Pak senes and also won 
one of the Middle East hockey 
tournaments 

Though India finished fifth in the 
last Champions Trophy, it did well to 
beat Pakistan and Holland Indeed, 
whatever be India’s performance, it 
goes without saying that there is 
enough talent in the country We do 
possess some of the most talented 
ball players in the world And the 
best IS the Indian captain, Moham 
mad Shahid In today’s hockey 
Mohammad Shahid is what Marado 
na IS in international football Even 
if the comparison, might not be 
valid, It has to be said that Shahid is 
one player who can “carry the whole 
team on his shoulders” However, the 
trouble is that often he is too well 
marked to be of much help to the 
team The need of the hour is a few 
more really good forwards to streng 
then the attack 

There is nobody in the world today 
with the fast dnbbling and scoring 
caipacity that is as good as Moham¬ 
mad Shahid’s But when he is closely 
marked, he has to learn to distribute, 
fight time, and pass the ball to cap 
able colleagues up front to take over 
from him and score goals The situa 
tion would be somewhat similar to 
the one during the last World Cup 
football finals when Argentina had 


Valdano and Burruchaga to score 
when two to three Germans constant 
ly marked Maradona If this ran 
happen to Indian hockey then 1 am 
sure that nothing can stop us from 
annexing the next Asian Games and 
the World Cup 

India IS now preparing in right 
earnest for the next Asian Games in 
September 1986 And then, im 
mediately after that, for the World 
Cup in London to be played on super 
turf India has hosted two foreign 
teams in the last two months First, it 
was the Malaysians and then the 
Japanese None of these teams was 
any match for the Indians But both 
the teams are also training haid for 
the Seoul Asian Games in 1986 

The Indian Hockey Federation 
(IHF) did well to give rest to most of 
the players in its first team, who have 
been training continuously for the 
last two years It was heartening to 
see some youngsteis of the reserve 
team performing wpU, among them, 
Nagender as a iull'back and Jagbir 
and Balvinder in the forward line did 
shine at home as well as at the 
just concluded five nation Perak 
Hockey Championship in Ipoh 
(Malaysia) 

Whereas India routed South Korea 
7 2 in the semi^nal, Pakistan could 
just scrape past Malaysia with a 2 1 
victory The second Indian string 
performed extremely well at Ipoh It 
not only had depth in defence but 
also scored well through its 

forward line with Jagbir, Jagdeep 
and Balvinder Naginder has scored 
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goals through penalty corners 
throughout In the finals also Indu 
was leading 21 when the match was 
abandoned due to bad weather 
Incidentally, the Indian hockey 
team is also on its way to Russiaior a 
short tour of 11 days It ts practically 
the same team which we have fielded 
for the last four years In fact, some of 
the boys have been doing duty tot 
us foi the past seven years But 
certainly it does not augur well for 
Indian hockey if we cannot fmd re 
placement foi Jalaluddin and take a 
teom of seven forwards and three 
half backs, when we are going to play 
four forwards and three half backs in 
the team, unless we are once again to 
change our tactics vihich I feel may i 
be too late at this stage, as both the j 
big tournaments are only about three 
months away * 

What IS encouraging is that our 
goalkeepers R S Rawat and Neel 
Kamal have performed well So have | 
Pargat, M P Singh and Vineet in the 
defence However, we have to plug 
the loopholes in our defence The 
first point in this regard is that our 
defenders—both the halfbacks and 
the full backs—must tackle the oppo¬ 
nent forwards at the fust opportun¬ 
ity Half the trouble will be over once 
we do not concede penalty comers I 
have lost count of the go^s we have 
conceded by our defenders—back 
tracking mto our circle and thereby 
concedmg avoidable penalty comers, 
penalty strokes and field goals 
I do nor know why Aziz has not 
been selected for the tnp to Russia 
He was an asset at the Champions 
Trophy m Karachi It is also a pity 
that the suspension order on Rajin- 
der Singh (Punjab) and Mervyn Fer¬ 
nandez has not yet been wididrawn 
by the FIH If both could play for 
India, the team would be immensely 
strength^ied • , 

We have trjed maii^ players at the 
inside right position but none of 
them-^otnez, Jo i deep and Tilc- 
ken—has come, good' We need » 
bh^r who can tidee oiNsrTroin $b»- 
md when he is being Uusejiy maflced 
fcw the opponents—eipecially the 
^iropbant We havje diree players 
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Great new taste irt a great new pe 
Now Pan Parag also with Zarda! 


New delicious Pan Parag with Zarda- 
in a golden pouch pack. And your 
favourite Pan Parag is available in the 
popular blue pack. Just select 

the one you like. \l 
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INVESTIGATION 


for Truth and Justice 


There have been widespread irregularities in the supply of rations to our 
troops. The contractors, because of their clout with senior anny officers, 
often get away by supplying substandard provisions. But Maj. S.K. 
Sharma was different. In his efforts to check these malpractices, he has 
been victimised by the army authorities, reports Milap Chaml Dundia 


any an Indian jawan is being 
deprived of his daily quota of 
ration due to the collusion 
between the contractors/sup- 
{diers and senior army officers. The 
Panitola Field Supply Depot (FSD) at. 
Dibrugarh in Assam, responsible for 
supplying rations to about a 
thousand soldiers at strategic posts 
along the border, is a case in point. 

The rules provide that the FSD 
should issue the indent for supplies 
to the contractor 48 hours in adv¬ 
ance. In other words, if rations are 
required on a Wednesday, the order 
must be placed on a Monday. In case 
the contractor fails to supply the 
^rations on time, the FSD purchases 
^the indented items from the market 
according to norms stipulated by the 
army authorities. For instance, 
troops are entitled to 110 gm of 
dressed meat per man per day. Now, 
if that is not available, any of the 
following can be bought from the 
market; fresh fish (190 gm); tinned 
meat (85 gm); live chicken (530 gm); 
dressed chicken (16.5 gm); tinned 
meat (85 gm>; two eggs. The table 
alongside ‘ shows the rates for 
the year 1985-86 at a particular FSD 
and the cost per unit of supply. The 
authorities can decide whether to 
accept the substitutes supplied or to 
buy them from the local market. If 
the authorities decide to supply live 
chicken as a substitute, it will cost Ks 
7.42 per unit.of supply against the 
contract rate of Rs 2.44 for dr^ed 
meat—an overspending of Rs 5. Simi¬ 
larly, fresh fish would incur a loss of 
Rs 3.26, dressed chicken Rs 1.78, 
tianed meat Rs 2.32 and even tinned 
fish from government stock Re 0.80 
per unit. 

L But these costlier substitutes are 
r rarely issued to the troops and they 
liaee to remain content with rotten 
dtiaed fish or eggs purchased locally, 
ttaacd fMi .bought from the market 
costs 32 paise less than dressed meat 
wliile . egip are cheaper bor .Rs 1.24. 
And thacahh^actor eaths no. penalty. 

. it ii mteaifeund that the h}dant.i<-. 


issued only after the contractor sup¬ 
plies the material. When he fails to 
supply fresh vegetables,, cheaper 
substitutes like dried peas or kabuli 
chana are accepted. No attention is 
paid to complaints from the troops. 
Another popular practice with the 
contractors is to supply one item and 
charge for another. If an indent is 
issued, say, for the supply of man¬ 
goes and the prevailing market price 
does hot suit the contractor, he sup. 
plies bananas but charges for the 
mangoes. 

The reason for such malpractices is 
that many of the contractors are the 
kith and kin of senior army officials 
and, hence, junior officers prefer to 
remstin silent. Two of the army sup¬ 
pliers based at Shillong are the son 
and brother-in-law of a former GOC- 
in-C of the Eastern Command. Dur¬ 
ing his tenure, the two were awarded 
. a contract worth crores of rupees for 
the construction of an education 
complex for the Assam Rifles at 
Shillong. When the chief engineer of 
the Eastern Command protested 
against the inferior quality of con¬ 
struction niaWial, he was advised to 
keep mum. Naturally, when the chief 


FSD Rates for 
t985-S6 


Biiic ItsiB 
Mwt (Irested 
Substitutes 


. , Ruts Cost 
Pw iwrki. uaruuil 
■HM/dujt biiRs) (Rs) 


1109m. ?219 
{Cmiaa 
ntt) 


(I) Tlniwt meat 
(doW. stock) 

a fresh hsh 
TMmad fish 
(dovr. stock) 

(tv) Tinnn) fish 
Ipurctastd toekiy) 
s(v) (kssstti chicken 
(vH iMGlWh 

(w) iSs . 


SSfim. SO.OO 4.76 

190 bin. 30to4S. 5.70 
8S|in. 38.14 3.34 

891m. .25.00 2.12 

ISSfliB. 2Stt27 4.12 
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engineer refused to comply, it led to 
his tranter. 

Interestingly, in many cases the 
local dealer and the contractor are 
the same person. The local dealer 
keeps enough stock of inferior quali¬ 
ty tinned fish ready to be supplied to 
the army whenever there is a shor¬ 
tage or prices shoot up. According to 
one estimate, the contractor at FSD, 
Panitola, supplied eggs worth Rs 4;S0 
lakhs in place of dressed meat worth 
Rs nine lakhs in a period of eight 
months during 1984-85. 

This is not all. Live goats and sheep 
are air-dropped to troops at forward 
posts. In the case of abortive sorties, 
these are returned to the FSD. 

FSD then gives them back to the 
contractors so that the refund can be 
taken. But the consignment now 
weighs much less. What actually hap¬ 
pens is that the contractor ’treats' 
the animals first before sending 
them on to the forward posts. Sub¬ 
stantive quantities of water are 
pumped into the animal through its 
rectum so that they gain an extra 
weight of 1.5 kg each. The weight is 
now recorded by the FSD. By the 
time the animals are returned, the 
water dries up. Since there is a loss of 
weight when the animals were in the 
possession of the army, the contrac¬ 
tor claims payment for the loss of 
meat. 

Anyone who protests against such 
malpractices is taken to task by the 
authorities as was the case with Ma¬ 
jor S.K. Sharma. In May, 1985, 

S.K. Sharma took over as second-in- 
command of the Field Supply Depot 
in Panitola, Dibrugarh. It did not 
take him long to notice the irregular¬ 
ities. Sharma also noticed that the 
rations supplied were sub-standmd 
and posed a health hazard tq the 
troops. He immediately ordered 
quality checks for the rations sup¬ 
plied. The contractor, concerned 
tried to win him over offering him 
a large mahkari (monihly payment). 
But Maj. Sharma m$ made of sterner 
stuff. It was then that the contractor 










decided to teach him a lesson. His 
superior, the commanding officer, 
FSD, Panitola, Lt. .Col. B.M.S. 
Sabherwal, advised him not to get 
into a confrontation with the contrac¬ 
tor since the latter had close links 
with the higher-ups. Sharma, howev¬ 
er, stuck to his guns. 

O n 25 June, 1985, a consignment of 
3,120 kg of tinned butter, purch¬ 
ased at Guwahati by HQ 101 Area, 
Shillong, reached the Panitola FSD. 
The butter was found to be unfit for 
human consumption. The receipt and 
despatch officer of the FSD, I^nito- 
la, Capt. P.S. Nehra, submitted a 
report saying that though the date of 
manufacture was not printed on the 
tins, the stock appeared to be quite 
old. (A good number of the tins had 
rusted and many of them were leak¬ 
ing.) On receiving the report from 
Capt. Nehra, Mkj. Sharma himself 
inspected the stock and forwarded 
Capt. Nehra’s note to Lt. Col. Sabher¬ 
wal, urging him to freeze the consign¬ 
ment. He also asked for samples to 
be sent to the composite food labora¬ 
tory for a chemical examination. 

Lt. Col. Sabherwal refused to sign 
the note on the pretext that the 
purchase was made at the behest of 
Maj. Gen. B.S. Chaudri and Brig. D.A. 
Chansarkar of HQ 101 Area. When 
Sharma and Nehra were adamant, Lt. 
Col. Sabherwal warned them that 
their careers would be endangered if 
they did not accept the consignment. 
When Maj. Sharma and Capt. Nehra 
insisted that he put his instructions 
in writing, he refused to oblige. 
Finally, the butter was returned to 
Guwahati. The matter did not end 
there. On 29 July, 1985, when Brig. 
D.A. Chansarkar, deputy director, 
supplies and transport at HQ 101 
Area, visited the Panitola FSD, Mai. 
Sharma apprised him about the' 
conditions prevailing at the depot. 
As soon as the Brigadier left Panito¬ 
la, an infuriated Lt. Col. Sabherwal 
picked up Maj. Sharma from his 
office on the morning of 2 August ’35' 
and took him to Dinjan under heavy 
escort. Maj. Sharma was admitted to 
the military hospital as Lt. Col. 
Sabherwal declared him a mental 
case and filled up the statutory form; 
AFMSF-lO. Action under form 
AFMSF-lO was the most common 
form of harassment in the defence 
services prevalent during British 
rule, and it still prevails even today. 
Any jawan or officer charge-sheeted 
undei' this form finds his services 
terminated in most cases. H some¬ 
one's behaviour is found to be eccen¬ 
tric, the CO is required to give a brief 
description of the ailment and send 
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the officer for a mental checkup to a 
military hospital. But Lt. CoL ^bher* 
wal went one step furth^: he re'> 
corded that Maj. Sharma ^incites 
troops against the organisation and 
the ^vemment, indicating ah act of 
mutiny. His behaviour in the unit is 
bringing down the morale of die 
troops day by day,” From Dinjam, 
Maj. Sharma was sent to the Base 
Hospital at Guwahati. That the CD’s 
act was mala fide was soon proved 
when the hospital authorities dis- 
charged Maj. Sharma from the hos¬ 
pital declaring that there was no¬ 
thing abnormal in his behaviour. 
(Maj. S.K. Sharma, a B.Sc student at 
Ajmer during the Indo-Pak war of 
1965, joined the Indian Army as a 
commissioned officer in 1969. In 
1975 he got a permanent commission. 
He was adjudged the best student 
officer in the company commander’s 
course at Army School, Bareli, in 
1982 and was subsequently posted 
there to train officers.) 

On 2 August, when Maj. Sharma 
did not return home as usual, his 
anxious wife, Jaishree, started sear¬ 
ching for him. Since he was last seen 
with the CO, she approached him. He 
refused to divulge his whereabouts. 
To make matters worse she was not 
allowed to use the army vehicle 
ahd was even refused the facility of a 
driver to drive her car. The tension 
and strain took their toll and her 
health deteriorated. When Maj. 
Sharma returned home on 11 August, 
her state was such that she had to be 
taken to the military hospital in 
Dinjan for treatment. She was hospi¬ 
talised for a week, after which she 
was transferred to Jaipur for further 
treatment. Her husband has since 
returned to his unit. 


Ma|. .S.K. Sharma: cnuader extraordinary 



T he CO did not spare C«pt Mehra 
either. He was removed frbm hii 
post on 3 August, 19$^the dap aftm* 
Maj. Sharma was admitted to the 
mental ward of the military hbapitaL 
Capt. Nehra’s plea that bis daughter 
was seriously ill fell <hi deaf ears. 
Ever ^ce, he has been kept away 
from the PSD and Is being shunted 
from one place to enother—ShiUimg, 
Bombay, Jorhat—for unspecified 


durations. 

Aggrieved with the behaviour of 
his CO, Maj. Sharma filed a statutory 
complaint on 12 September, 1985, to 
the government of Indie under Sec¬ 
tion 27 of the Army Act, i^vfaig 
details of the misconduct and mal¬ 
practices committed by Lt. Col. 
Sabherwal. In it he urged that action 
be taken against Lt. Col. Sabherwal 
for ill-treating him and that pending 
the inquiry Sabherwal be attached 
with some other unit as per policy of 
the army headquarter^. On 3 Octo¬ 
ber, Maj. Sharma was summoned 
before Brig. S. S. Randhawa, com¬ 
mander, HQ 41 Sub Area at Jorhat. 
Brig. Randhawa rejected both his 
requests without assigning any 
reason. After the hearing, when Maj. 
Sharma was returning to Panitoia 
along with Lt. Col. Sabherwal, the 
latter apparently lost his tempmr and , 
brought the major back to HQ 41 Sub ' 
Area, Jorhat, and placed him under 
arrest. Hie ipatter was reported to 
Brig. Randhawa and Maj. Shanpa 
was released. The next day the major 
was taken to Panitoia by Lt. Col. 
Sabherwal in Ihis vehicle. Interesting¬ 
ly, just as he reached Panitola, Maj. 
Sharma was conveyed the telephonic 
orders of Brig. Randhawa on 4 Octo¬ 
ber, 1985, to move back to Jcwhat and 
report at HQ 41 Sub Area. 

Even while the statutory complaint 
filed by Maj. Sharma was under 
cottsideratimi he was served with a 
notice. The charges were; absence 
without leave and wUfid defiance of 
orders. A summary trial was hastily 
ordered and a court martial of Maj. 
Sharma was recommended as “the 
court of inquiry found him guilty” of 
the abdve two crffences. Smo aftmr, 
an application for his court martial . 
was niade to the GOOin-C, Eastern 
Command. However, a close scrutiny 
of this ai^licaticpi in the dpputy 
judge of the EastPm cSommandi Cal¬ 
cutta, rmmlted in libij. Sharma being,, 
found innocent of the dhaigas. Acepr- ^ ‘ 
din^ly, further proceedings Were 
dropped. 

Meanwhile Mrs Shsinna^ heMth 
had deteriorated further. $he was 
dmtied telephpne facilities,.The jhm-, 
sunal domestic shrygnt was poit . 
.MHwadfo^repmto'd^.dei^ 
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p4)$$essing a vtild pass. On learning 
about the condition of his Mrife, Maj. 
Sbarma wanted to shift her to Jorhat. 
. He applied f01 leave but was refused 
A and ultimately JaishKe had to make 
•(“hjer own arrangements to move to 
Jin-hat. Maj, Sharma filed another 
statutory complaint on 12 November. 
1985, alleging that his harassment at 
the hands of Lt. Col. Sabherwa! was 
increasing daily and that he was 
being regularly pressurised to with¬ 
draw his first complaint. He named 
Brig. 0. A, Chansarfcar, Col.'A. K. 
Mittal and Lt. Col. Amrik Singh as 
emissaries of the CO who tried to 
persuade him to withdraw his com¬ 
plaint. He also complained that he 
was being threatened. 

The harassment continued. Maj. 
Slhenna was assaulted by a Col. Meer 
Utmini AH of HQ 41 Sub Area at the 
altny mess at Panitola. He reported 
the matter to Brig. Randhawa on 21 
December, 1985. When Brig. Randha¬ 
wa decided the matter in favour 9J 
Col. Meer Usman AJi without giving 
a personal hearing to the com¬ 
plainant, Maj. Sharma filed a crimin¬ 
al case against Brig. Randhawa and 
Col. Ali in the court of the chief 
judicial magistrate, Jorhat. In his 
petition, Maj. Sharma submitted that 
sji^rig. Randhawa acted contrary to 
•-^irections laid in the special army 
order of 13 August, 1980, by the chief 
of army staff. He said in his applica¬ 
tion that Brig. Randhawa not only 
failed to report the matter to the 
higher authorities and hold a fair 
investigation, but also allowed the 
offender to proceed on a month’s 
leave. 


Brig. Randhawa retaliated by 
ordering one more court of inquiry 
against Maj. Sharma to investigate 
complaints made against him by Lt. 
Col. Sabherwal. The Brigadier also 
ordered the court to assemble at 


Mphanbari, far away from Jorhat. 
Maj. Sharma then requested that 
since he had filed a court case 
against the Brigadier aqd Lt. Col. 
fi&eir Usman Ali in the court of the 
CJM at Jorhat, the court of inquirjf 
snoitld uso be h«h) at jorhat. This 
r#qho4t was mmod down. Maj. Shar- 
ma-once again approached the court 
of the CJM saying that by instituting 
the court of inquiry Mohanbari, 
Brig. Randhawa intended to move 
iJtim out of jurisdiction of the CJM’s 
::^court at Jorhat. A'pnrt from this, he 
^ submitted that he was also apprehen¬ 
sive about his own safety and secur- 
i». The CJM, disposing of the ap- 
put^tibh on 45 January, 1^, re- 
mtrleo^, “I feel there Ore just 
igtoi^S for ihtmferittg with the 
.miSlsen.!; Of holding of the court of 


sOmmIv tS-ii'Jny life 



inquiry at Mohanbari during penden¬ 
cy of this case,” The CJM further 
ordered that the complainant, Maj. 
S. K. Sharma, was not to be moved 
out of the jiu-isdiction of his coun till 
the final disposal of the case. The 
court also asked !big. Randhawa to 
-allow Maj- Sharma to go to Guwahati 
for filing the writ petition in the H^h 
Court. 

But the army authorities neither 
shifted the venue of the coun of 
inquiry nor ajSowed Maj. Sharma to 
go to Guwahati. This time Maj. Shar- 
ma prayed for the court’s interven¬ 
tion. Hie CJMi in his order dated 17 
Pebruhrl^, 1986,, directed Maj. Shar- 
ma to move the High Coun for. neces¬ 
sary contempt proceedings. Hw.CjM 
also directed ttw army authorities to 
allow Maj, Sharma to proceed on 
leave so that he could go to Guwahati 
and appear before High Court. 
While passing the Ordai-, the CJM 
observed, "Complaiaaiit Maj. Sudfala 
Kumar Sharma, beii^ a citisen of the 
country, has every , right tr seek re¬ 
medies to his grieysQncea before any. 
coun of law. Hi$ fight to. appear 
before the Hbn’ble Hw'Couft shaQ, 
under no circutnmimces, be res- 
mdned.” The magistrite, hWever, 
accepted dip request ‘tg! M^j. Gen. 
Chaad^uri, GOC, IQl i^a, mt the 
cash bie tried by amct .jp^aU-^ut 


since the complainant was apprehen¬ 
sive that he might not get justice, the 
court ordered that .the army author¬ 
ities should r^rt the progress of 
the case to Ids court every two 
months (subsequently amended to 
four months). The final judgement 
was to be reported as well, so as to 
enable it to determine the necessity 
of another trial (as provided in Ani- 
cle 127 of the Army Act). 

On the other hand Brig. Sukhdip 
Singh Randhawa, CO of Military 
Cantonment, Jortot, and Lt. Cot. 
Amrik Singh have been accused of 
impersonation and of cheating the 
court—they had moved an unautho¬ 
rised application in the additional 
CJM’s court. Hm ACJM, in his order 
dated 15 May, 1986, has asked the 
GOC, 161 Area; either to direct these 
two officers to appear in his court for 
prosecution, or refer the matter to 
the cential government under Sec¬ 
tion 126 of the Army Act by 11 June, 
1986. 

Maj. Sharma is not the only officer 
of this unit to have approached the 
dvil courts for jusftee. At least haU- 
a-dosen officers of equivalent rank 
have, on some occasion or other, filed 
cases against ttoif superiors. Will 
justice be meted our to Maj. Sharma 
by the army authorities? 
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An exclusive extract from the first book to be published on the subject, The 
Worst Accident in the World, co-authored by the Observer’s 
award-winning team of investigative, scientific and environmental writers: 
Nigel Hawkes, Geo^rey Lean, David Leigh, Robin McKie, Peter Pringle and 

Andrew Wilson 
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THE EXPLOSION 
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On Friday 2S April, it was a: 
weekend. kThe orchards' ani£ 
domestic gardens in Cheriiebyl 
were just on the verge of bursting 
into masses of colour-^pale green 
foliage, violet lilac blooms, pink 
cherry, white apple blossom, aca¬ 
cia and lilies of the valley. Many of 
the power station workers had 
taken advantage of the weather to 
leave town on fishing trips. Ot the 
team of 17 responsible fur repair- 
mg generating equipment at the 
Chernobyl No. 4 reactor, for exam¬ 
ple, no fewei than 10 were already away for the 
weekend. They had gone off to catch pike and listen to 
nightingales. One of the repair supervisors, Arkhipov, 
had a car and had taken it off on holiday in the depths of 
the POlesski region. Two others, Vladimir Lyskin and 
Nikolai Oleschuk, were at home in bed. So was Anatoliy 
Grazhdankin, the senior operator at the chemical shop. 
The Chernobyl plant’s fire chief, 35-year-old Major 
Leonid Telyatnikov, was also having a day off. Not due 
back at the plant until the Sunday, he was at home, 6 km 
(4 miles) away. 

It was a holiday period, in the run-up not only to the 
national May Day celebrations, but also to 9 May, the 
important public anniversary of the end of the war 
against Hitler. It was also the rime at which No. 4 unit 
was being virtually shut down, for its annual fuel-change 

? and maintenance. The night shift was, as usual, more 
hghtly staffed than during the day. Altogether, there 
were probably fewer people on duty inside No. 4, than on 
any other evening in the life-cycie of the reactor. This 
may have slowed down responses to any accident: it also 
probably saved a lot of lives. To be at home, behind four 
walls, in bed in the middle of the night, was to prove, as 
students oi avil defence in the age of nuclear war had 
long recognized, the least impractical way of coping with 
a deluge of fall-out. 

There wore less than ISO men in the shift that was on 
duty at No. 4 unit on the night of Friday, 25 April. None 
of them would ever forget what was to happen; and 
many of the men rostered for their overnight turn at the 
plant would never see another day of the early spring. 
Aleksandr Akimov was the crew supervisor, a veteran 
engineer. Anatoliy Kurguza was much younger; he was 
an operator in the vast reactor hall directly above the 
sealed core, who handled changes in the fuel and control 
rods there. Vladimir Shashenok worked on the automa¬ 
tic control systems. Valeriy Khodemchuk was a basic 
grade operator. Tliey were all to die quite shortly. 

No. 4 unit was about 100 metres away from the 
adjoining No. 3 set; they shared a stubby extraction 
chimney, built on a monumental scale. There was 
another twin unit nearby, and also a vast hole in the 
ground. This was a building-site, running well behind 
schedule. It was the foundation-work for No. 5 and 
eventiially No. £ units, which were designed to make 
r^hgmobyl, when completed in 1988, literally the biggest 
Ir power station in the world. Its planned 6,000 megawatts 
would be enough simultaneously to bum 6 million 
electric fires, or light up every house in a country the 
site of Britain. 


(Facte Mgs) A dreri-iewt in Kiev. Portrrit of LenM brim e part 
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Sunk into the ground behind heavy concrete contain* 
ment boxes at No, 4. unit was the nuclear pile itself. It 
was difficult to grasp the nature of thi4 un>*nn furnace 
merely by looking at the high, square building encasing 
it. Even from the instrument room of the reactor hall, 
towering 90 metres up, all that could be seen was a 
cheuboard on the floor below, stretching 13 metres 
across, made up of hundreds of what looked likd square 
manholes. Only the 200-tonne refuelling machine, which 
travelled ponderously on a crane across the hall, could 
ever lift those manholes under remote control and prod 
into the reactor’s bowels, 9 metres below. 

The reactor consisted of a forest of 1,600 upright metal 
‘pressure tubes’. Inside each of these tubes were 
thousands of gallons of more or less ordinary water. Its 
only unusual feature was that minerals and impurities 
were removed from the water before it waS pumped into 
the bottom of the pipes. When the water went in, it was 
cold. When it came out of the top it was scaldin^y hot. 
This simple activity was the whole purpose of nuclear 
power: the hot water was then converted into steam 
which was used to drive giant turbines, which in turn 
spun big electric generators. 

Inride No. 4, the water was heated by clusters of 
uranium ‘fuel rods', which ran down the middle of eadh 
pressure tube eshoqgh they were the elements in a giant 
electric kettle. Eacn fuel rod, itself encased in metal, 
would have been red hot if it had been expj^eed to the 
open air. Inside it, a slow nuclear reaction vras taking 
place. Uranium was breaking down of its own accord 
into other elements. Each time a change took place 
within an atom, a tiny amount of matter was converted, 
in the equations made famous by Albert Einstein, into 
huge bursts of pure energy. That energy was being 
turned into heat. 

These rods, containing nearly 20Q tonnes of uranium, 
were encased in a maze of pipework. The water could 
never be allowed to cease flowing through the pipes 
under any circumstances—it was only continuous pump¬ 
ing which kept the whole assembly from over-heating 
and turning toto molten metal. 

The whole piece of plumbing was in turn set in a huge 
drum of graphite—a purified and precision-machined 
version of the blacklead in ordinary pencils—which 
Weighed 1,700 tonnes. The drum of graphite speeded up 
the nuclear reaction to a useful level. It, too, would have 
glowed red hot if exposed to the air. Between the fuel 
tubes were other tubes holding 180 control rods of boron 
fteel, which were moved up and down to slow the 
reaction when necessary, and keep it under control. 

When the reactor was in full operation, die pressure 
tubes of water were not merely very Hot; they were also, 
as their name suggests, under immense pressure—65 
times normal atmospheric pressure, The water was 
compressed to stop it boiling away like an ordimkry 
Itettle at lOO’C. Under pressure, it could become two or 
three times hotter than that; welded stainless steel pipes 
nearly one metre across then pumped away the sujmrhe- 
ated water into large pressurized steel drums. Here it 
wps allowed at last to vapourize into steam, which was 
piped into the turbine-hall, built like everything else on 
a gigantic scale. 

The nuclear reactidns inside the core did not just 
produce heat, of course. They also generated radioactiv¬ 
ity, No one could venture unprotected near a reactor 
eort once it had ‘gone critical. The graphite drum, the 
pressure tubes and the uranium fuel ti>d$ had all become 
radioective by this time and would remain so even if the 
wtMle plant was shut down. The reactor at Chernobyl' 
NU. 4 Unit accumulated about a tonne of highly radioac- 






tive ‘waste’ eleiients inside its fuel reds each year that it 
was in operation, some of which would remain danger¬ 
ous for hundreds of years thereafter. 

The inside of Chernobyl No. 4 atomic power station 
was thus—like every other nuclear power station in the 
world—a cauldron of dangerous forces. It consisted of 
chemicals pumped continuously under immense press¬ 
ures and tremendous heat around a large mass of highly 
radioactive metals, in circumstances where, for human 
safety, it was vital that no part of the installation’s 
contents was ever allowed to escape. 

Soviet scientists and engineers—like their colleagues 
in the west—were confident that they had these forces 
imprisoned. The deputy director of the Kurchatov nuc¬ 
lear energy institute, Lev Feoktistov, was later asked on 
Soviet television what his reaction would have been had 
someone inquired of him on the day before Friday’s 
events at Chernobyl, about the likelihood of a catas¬ 
trophic accident at a nuclear power station. His reply 
was very candid. ‘1 would have replied that it was wholly 
unlikely, such an event. Wholly unlikely.’ 

He could scarcely have said anything else; it was 
Feoktistov who had co-authored the panegyric to nuc¬ 
lear power which had been printed the vear before m 
the long article m Soviet Life about the Chernobyl plant 
Itself. He had written. 

By the end of the next century, two-thirds of all power 
consumed in the world mil be generated by nuclear 
plants.. 

In the 30 years since the first Soviet nuclear power 
plant opened, there has not been a single instance 
when plant personnel or nearby residents have been 
seriously threatened: not a single disruption in nor¬ 
mal operation occurredthat woulfl have resulted in 
the contamination of the air, water or soil. 

Thorou^ studies conducted in the Soviet Union 
have proved completely that nuclear power plants do 
not affert the health of the population. 

During the night shift at Chernobyl No. 4 unit, there 
were what those present later described as 'muffled 
sounds’. There was a harsh hiss of escaping steam. At 
precisely 40 seconds after 1.23 a.m, a fireball Appeared 
in the night sky over the roof of the imbine hall. 
The nuclear reactor at Chernobyl had just exploded. 


THE AFTERMATH 


At Chernobyl, by 4am>, just 
over two-and-a-half hours af¬ 
ter the explosion which had 
destroyed reactor No. 4, 
frantic phone calls from the 
plant brought the militia to 
take charge of the town, One, 
of the first on the scene in' 
the choking darkness was 
Mator-General Gennadi Ber- 
dov, a senior militia (police) 
officei and a deputy minis¬ 
ter in the Ukraine Interior 
Ministry 

Although it was still the middle of the night, there was 
little time to waste, Pnder Berdov’s command the militia 
units started bloCkliMV all the roads leading in and out of 
Pripyht, as well as tM road to the station, which would 
be used by weekend ramblers on their way to the woods. 
Every comer and every juaetlon was muined#>ahd staff 
began drawing up lists and assigning staff to different 
sectois of the town. Buses were ordered—1,100 of 


Htem^to take partgin a massive evabuatloh of FrlpyltHi 
20,000 inhabitants and another 2$,000 in the aurfboiid- 
ing countryside, within a radiui of ten km (6 aUlef). At 
this stage there were no proposals to evnouate the blgnm 
toem of Charnobyl, and anothm official anMag in i 
Pripyat on Baturd^ morning mas surprised to see 
wedding parties Will in progress. 

There was later to be confusion about the timing of die 
evacuation, with some official saying that it took place 
on 27 April, 36 hours after the accident, while othets 
insisted that it took place the same day. The definitive 
version was givan by Boris Semenov in a statement to 
the board of the IAEA gp 21 May. He said: ‘Maas 
evacuation was carried out on 27 Apdl, women and 
chiidren being evacuated first.’ 27 April was also the 
date given by Morris Rosen, Director of Safety at thtT 
IAEA, in a Moscow press coiderence on 9 Mmr. What in 
fact seems to have happened is that about 1,000 families 
living in the immediate plant workers’ settlement 1.6 km 
(1 mile) from the power station were evacuated on 
Saturday afternoon 12 hours alter the accident, using 
local transport. To avoid an area of heavy contamina¬ 
tion, the plant workers were made to leave by a military 
pontoon bridge hurneCUy thrown across the Pnpyat 
river. But the time taken must have exposed some of 
these people to high radiation. There was then a crucial 
bureaucratic confusion. As hvesda was later to admit, 
the nuclear plant health authorities controlled only a 2.5 
km zone. They had absolutely no contact with the 
ordinary regional health authorities who administered 
Pripyat. 

liie rest of the Pripyat population were taken out the 
next day, in the ‘mass evacuation’ referred to by 
Semenov. Before it could start, Berdov faced a problem. I 
As soon as they heard they were to be moved, people 
became alarmed. A delegation assembled and came to* 
the Regional Council building to protest. Berdov lyas 
deputed to meet them, and fearing strong resistance 
decided to put on his general’s cap, tunic and striped 
trousers, glittering with gold braid and medal ribbon 
bars. It worked. ‘Someone spoke indignantly,’ he said, 
’but was quickly shouted down when they understood 
the danger.’ 

MThile the grey-haired Berdov was confronting the 
delegation, Komsomol (Young Communist League) 
members were going round the housing blocks, listing 
everyone living tliere uid telling them what to do. There 
was to be minimal luggage, and. to prevent panic traffic 
jams, no use of private cars. Accordmg to Berdov’s diary, 
the first column of buses entered the town ‘sharp at 2 
pm’.Few people thought, as they waited to be picked up 
id front of their homes, that they were leavi^ for any 
length of time. The militia were ordered to ch^ every 
fiat to midee sure that everyone had left. By 4J10 tm 
Sunday afternoon, according to Boris Shcherbina, head 
of the Soviet inijuiry conumssioft, everybody had bean 
taken out of the town. The victims of thdkition, ahnost 
all the firemen and plant workers, 18 with seveed 
radiation bums and another 18S with sUidit or medium 
radiation injuries, had been taken to hospitals in ItOs* 
cow and Kiev. . 

In the departing buses were the wives and famiJnes of 
perhaps 150 workers who bed stayed on at the plant 
run down the other dime reactors and keep safety 
systems fslng. In smidie end radiation they had been 
there since early morning (and in some cases all night), 
monitoring and manning,the cooling circuits, ilhiowing 
fuU well dm risks They were running, they had tskea it m 
shifts, because without their presence eUy one «f the 
other reectors Coidd have gone the sepe w^ as Nol 4, 
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The reactor most at risk was No. 3. It shared the same 
chimney ss No. 4 and its block was part of the same 
bulling complex, separated by a none-too-thick series 
'Aof walls from the burning mass next door, 
ir The engineer Vladimir Lyamets had been working 
only 200 yards from No. 4 reactor when the explosion 
t04^ plaee, but had refused to leave his post. He stayed 
there more than 48 hours and a^eed to enter hospital 
only on 30 April ‘when he found it hard to go on fighting 
the ailment’-'radietion sickness. Another technician, 
Aritadi Uskov had been in the adjoining No. 3 block 
when he realised that something serious had happened. 
He had run to his boss, Vladimir Chagunov. Together 
they had tried to reach No. 4, but had found everything 
dark, because of an electricity failure, and the way 
blocked by debris. Uskov says he knew that he had to 
keep his own reactor cooling system going, and wanted 
to set up an alternative water flow. He went to get help 
from the turbine controller, Andrei Turmodin, but by 
now the fire was threatening the turbine room, and they 
had to struggle just to prevent its spread. 

Radiation technician Nikolai Gorbachenko was in 
block No. 4 keeping a second-by-second check on radia¬ 
tion readings. When he saw a sudden increase in the 
dose rate, he started leading people put. Time and again 
he went back into the darkened, smoke-filled irradiated 
building, even though, because of his job, he knew the 
score. He remained the last in his section, and when he 
finally came out, refused to be taken to a safe place. 

Numerous other cases were later to come to light of 
workers who had refused to leave their places, even 
when ordered to do so by medical staff or the police. In 
k tome cases courage may have stemmed from ignorance 

the full extent of the danger. But all the evidence is 
that, even when they were made aware of it, it made no 
difference. Now and later, whether simply stidking at 
their jobs, or seeking to tame the monster by dousing it 
with sand or burrowing underneath, the ‘fighters’ of 
Chernobyl showed the same reckless, suicidiU courage 
that their predecessors had done in the fight against 
Hitler over these same Ukrainian marshes in 1941. 

But, as in 1941, there was another side to the picture. 
‘You cannot hide a sin,’ declared the Kiev Regional 
Communist Party leader, Grigori Revenko, talking to the 
newspaper Sovietsicaya Rossiya on 7 May. ‘Individual 
workers were found who in difficult conditions did not 
display the necessary will and steadfastness to be in the 
front line.’ 

‘There were those who cracked under the pressure,’ 
said another party worker—and not just among em¬ 
ployees at the plant. A week after the first emergencies 
party officials found It necessary to expel a 30-year-old 
member, V. Malofienko, who pretending to be sick, had 
deserted his post as head of a team decontaminating the 
evacuation buses. Two members had to be expelled from 
the Pripyat Komsomol—a contruction worker, Yuri 
ZaMlski, for ‘giving priority to his own welfare’, and a 
girl section secretary, Galima Luppiye, for running away 
to her parents. 

A committee of the Pripyat Party had also to discipline 
three of its members for dereliction of duty towards 
^‘^cuees from their transport unit. According to Pravda, 
u ten days A. Sicharenko and A. Shapoval did nothing to 
help their subordinates. They failed to pay their wages 
on time, gave people no dotUng^nd ignored legitimate 
calb for help. Shapoval was expelled and Sicharenko 
given a reprimand (a severe blow to his career), as was 
also the the unit’s party secretary, A. Gubsky, for ‘failure 
to assess the situation’. 

that there were other cases of derelicrion and cowar- 
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Reactor No. 4 (shown with an arrow) of Chernobyl’s nuclear plaat 

dice, mainly among ancillary workers, might be fairly 
deduced from Ptavda’s admission that in the ‘tight 
comers revealed by the accident, some officiats turned 
out to be psychologically unready’ and by Revenko’s 
blunt use in another interview of the word ‘desertions’. 

Outside Pripyat, in the farms and villages where 
radiation levels were high, some of the peasants were 
reluctant to leave. ‘A few old women took some persuad¬ 
ing,’ one of those responsible for the evacuation told 
Izvestia. 

They even hid in the cellars. You would find them 
there and they would say: ‘My dear! Just look how the 
orchard is blossoming! Who will look after it? Who is 
going to feed all the chickens and the ducks? They 
would never forgive me.’ Inevitably there were tears, 
and one man was seen embracing his dog saying 
goodbye to it as if it were human. 

The evacuation convoys stretched for nearly 20 km, 
and even Soviet war veterans could not remember such a 
mass resettlement of people in such a short time. There 
were, inevitably, hitches, mainly in providing clothing 
and footwear, and some of those responsible were 
anxious about what kind of response the evacuees would 
get when they arrived to be billeted at ypty short notice 
on families unprepared for their airival. In fact the 
evacuees seem to have been made welcoriie everywhere, 
and the canteen at one collective t$m, which bad 
prepared lunch for the new arrivals, found it had no 
customers. The families where the evacuees had beeh 
billeted insisted on feedmg them themselves. 

Even while the fleet of buses was delivering the 46,000 
evacuees from Pripyat and other settlements to their 
reception areas north of Kiev, another fleet—^his time of 
helicopters—was arriving near Chernobyl from the sta¬ 
tions of the Soviet Air Force in western Russia and the 
Ukraine. 

It was preceded to Chernobyl by Air Force Major- 
General Nikolai Antoshkin, who had been reached by 
telephone on Saturday evenii^ after scientists had 
assessed the damage at the power station and told 
Moscow the terrible truth—4hat the plant had a graphite 
fire and that a plume of radioactive particles 3^00 feet 
(914 metres) high was riiooting upwards from the 
burning reactor. 

A video taiken of the crippledreactor at this time, and 
later shown to western experts, provided vivid evidence 
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of the appalling piublems the Russians faced It showed 
the destruction of the tore and the graphite burning, a 
quaitei of it glowing red hot *lt was grilling like a 
charcoal fire,’ one Witness said The temperature of the 
lire was around 2 ?00 C, which was pushing radioactiv 
ity high up into the atmospheie in a ‘chimney’ effect 
lust whose idea it was to use helicopters to tiv to seal 
the fire is not clear It could have come from the militarv 
or horn the team of scientists there being hastily 
gatheied round the energetic Vice Piesident of the 
Soviet Aeademv of Sciences, Yevgeny Velikhov But one 
thing stands out The date oi Antoshkin’s first telephone 
call, batuidav 26 April, and of the first sorties by his 
pilots some 36 houis latei, is given in a Tass dispatch. 
No Vs 38, all of which casts a cunous light on Moscow’s 
claim to know nothing of a seitous mishap when first 
asked by the Swedes on Monday, 28 April 
Antoshkin went duectiv to the scene to assess the 
piobicms The first was the cloud of radioactivity 
thiough which his men would have to flv on what looked 
almost a kamikaze mission The second was the precision 
with which they were being asked to drop them ‘bombs’ 
of sand clav lead, dolomite and neutron absorbing 
boron on a narrow target obscured bv smoke and debris 
The third was the reactor’s tall chimnev, shared bv 
leactoi No 3 and the chimney and tall buildings of 
rcactois 1 and 2 ‘It was like an aerial slalom,' he said 
later 

Bv then the Russians had time to think about how they 
might pbt the file out One possibility was water, used to 
quench a similai giaphite fiie at Windsrale in 1957, but 
the cucumstances were not idenical At Windscale it had 
been possible to get close enough to the reactor to 
quench the fire with a single huge wave of watei, at 
Chei nobvl this was impossible and limited amounts of 
watei might have made the stiuation even woise, by 
leacting with the red hot giaphitc to foim hydiogen and 
set off a maior explosion which would have destroyed 
leactoi No 3 and released even more radioactivity 
Instead they opted foi a mixtuie of materials to close 
off the uppei part of the reactot, quench the fire bv 
pt eventing air getting to it, and stop the lelease oi 
tadioactivitv The boron was to absorb neutions and 
prevent anv chance of a chain reaction beginning again, 
the lead was to shield against gamma radiation, and the 
sand, clav and dolomite designed to keep the mixture 
togethei and make It homogeneous, as well as absoibing 


as much as possible of the fission products It was a 
technique that had never been tried before, but it 
worked ‘They had a unique situauon, unparalleled, and 
they dealt with it very well,’ says one western expert 
The plan adopted was to position a ground controller 
with a dear optical (and probably also radar) view of 
both the damaged reactor and the helicopter’s approach 
path With the help of the electromc counterparts of a 
stop watch and compass, the controller would signal the 
crews as to the precise moment to release their loads of 
materials In addition, a monitoring plane flew along¬ 
side, providing further information to help in accurate 
dropping The fust flights were the most difficult, as the 
crater m the top of the reactor made a small target and 
the radiation levels were dangerously high, which meant 
that the pilots had to fly in and out in a matter of 
seconds For the first flights they carried a single sack, 
pushed out of the cargo door by hand But technicians 
soon designed a quick release device that enabled the 
pilots to drop SIX to eight sacks at a time, slung from a 
net below the machine 

On the first day the pilots—some sporting the mous¬ 
taches fashionable among veterans of Afi^anistan— 
flew 93 sorties, on the second 186 To begin with, none 
knew how much radiation they were receiving and there 
were reports among Soviet journalists that a number 
had suffered serious radiation injuries, and were evacu 
ated for treatment in military hospitals On later flights, 
temporary lead apions and shields were improvised to 
limit the dose 

By the time the last opening had been sealed and the 
whole reactor covered with its ‘dome’ of neutron 
absorbing materials, the helicopters had dropped some 
5,000 tonnes When the missions ended on 13 May, 
Semenov told a press conference in Vienna, the leactoi 
had 'to all intents and purposes stopped releasing fission 
roducts into the atmospheie—the successful struggle 
ad taken at least 14 days and had needed a 
large fleet of helicopters and pilots 
Neveitheless Yeigeny Velikhov the Kremlin’s chief 
scientific tioubleshooter, still looked unshaven and 
haggaid when he appealed among thb crowds in the 
stifling underground bunkei used as the plant’s 
emergency command post One thieat was ovet But he 
knew that another potential catastrophe was looming 

Velikhov was a compact eneigetic figure with, m 
normal times, a ready smile He is a close personal fnend 
both ol the Soviet leader Mikhail (Gorbachev and his 
wife Kaisa Gorbachev had met the scientist, three years 
younger than him, when they were both at university, 
and they had risen togethei in Soviet society Velikhov 
had been working on magnetic plasmas at the Troitsk 
high energy laser centre befoie the disastei dispatched 
him on the fust plane to the Ukiaine he is believed by 
US officials to head Gorbachev s Star Wars' programme 
in answer to that of President Reagan's He also heads 
the team from the Academy of Sciences that has been 
talking with an unofficial team of US counterparts about 
test ban seiiiication . 

The onlv reason that he lemains mereh deputy head 
of the Academy appears to be that Gorbachev does not 
wish him to waste his xalnable time on ceremony and,/ 
protocol veiv top talent like Velikhov’s is in shdit^ 
supply in the Soviet Union He was now facing lus 
haidest challenge on Velikhov's scientific skills rested 
not onlv the leputation of the Soviet Union in the eyes of 
the world, but the fate of perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of Its cituens 

The flow of poisons from the reactor had been 
staunched, and the fire quenched but not wr^out 
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rvinnmg a tanous riak The mass of material on top of the 
reactor presented two dangers that it would insulate it 
so effectively that radioactive decay heat would raise its 
temperature to a meltdown, or that the stiucture of the 
reactor, weakened by the intense fire, would collapse 
under the weight In the first case, the Russians would 
be fighting a ’China Syndrome’, in the second, the 
danger of an explosion as the hot matcnals from the 
reactor core came into contact with water lying in a pool 
beneath the core, designed to catch water released in a 
loss>of-coolant accident 

It was vital for the Russian 
team to preserve the dam 
aged core as best as they 
Could, and hope that it 
would support the mass of 
mateiial now lying on top of 
it Foi this reason, they de* 
cided nor to use liquid nit 
rogen as a coolant inside the 
reactor building, for fear the 
intense cold would crack the 
supports and send the core 
crashing down Iheydiduse 
oidinarv nitrogen is an in 
ert gas to bathe the core, an insurance against fuither 
fires Liquid nitrogen was later used to freeze the soil 
beneath the reactor 

As It happened thete was no ‘China bvndrome The 
reactor at Chernobyl may have had some design faults, 
but the (hances of a full fuel meltdown were certainly 
less than thev would have been for a pressurized water 
. reactor in a similarly crippled londition Ihis is because 
^\the fuel in the Chernobyl reactor is contained in many 
f different channels separated by giaphite blocks, while 
in a PWR It IS all inside the same pressure vessel and can 
accumulate in a iaige molten pool at the bottom I he 
gi aphitc that survived the fire meant that the meltdown 
of fuel, was much more localized than it would have been 
in a light water reactor 

At the time, howevei, the Russians did not realise this, 
and behind the bland front being presented to the world 
there was a real tetror that the fuel would melt through 
the floor reaching the water table and polluting drink 
mg water for miles around The first problem—and it 
was desperately ngent- was to get rid of the tens of 
thousands of ga’lons of watei in the cavitv below the 
reactor It the molten mass of graphite and uranium sank 
mtu It, the hydiogen generated would cause an explo 
Sion many times mote deadly than the first 

10 drain this and, further to iowei the immediately 
surrounding water table, literally hundreds of fire 
engines wore summoned from the whole Kiev region 
(Ten davs latei, 92 weie still standing near the reactor 
Site, contaminated and not vet able to he moved) But 
there was still water left in the lowest pool beneath the 
core To get nd of it it was necessary to open two valves 
which now lav deep under radioactive water, and which 
could be reached onlv through narrow passages, flooded 
and completely dark 

Two engineers, Alexi Ananenko (who knew where the 
L valves were) and Valeri Bespalov volunteered to go 
f) down below the reactor, with a third man, Boris Baranov, 
holding a lamp Wearing diving suits, the three made 
their wav through a series of flooded passages and 
finally reached the valves by feeling along a pipe, after 
the lamp had failed Ananenko said to Sovtetskava 
Rossi va 

We tiled to turn tt—it moved Our hearts pounded 

with joy, but we couldn’t say anything-<^e were 

mSST 


wearing respiiators I showed Valen the other valve It 
budged too A fesv minutes later tbe characteristic 
noise or splashing sound was heard'—the water was 
gone A tew minutes after that they were hugging us 
The next immediate need was to thicken the concrete 
platform beneath the leactor to begin the job of 
encasing it in a concrete sarcophagus The only way was 
to drive a tunnel under the beast, but tunneUmg was at 
first thought impossible in the spongy and part 
waterlogged Piipyat soil A solution was suggested by 
engineers with experience of building the Leningrad 
Metro, also on such soil It was to drill holes at a 
relatively flat angle to freeze the soil, using liquid 
nitrogen, so that the tunnel cutting machine blades 
could get a bite on it It was tried and worked 
Operating at ground level, excavating machines with 
protective lead sheets over the contiol cabs prepared 
the ground for drilling and pumpmg in nitrogen, the soil 


Radiation leveb in the boiMts at the evacucci facing checked after 
the Cbemobyl nuclear power |danl dtmster 
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Radiometric water control being carried out near Kiev where 
houriy check-ups of the rullattOn level In water was conducted 
by apccialists 


was irozen, and tunnelling began. First, they dug a 
trench, to install the tunnelling machines, and began 
drilling from close to.No. 3 reactor towards No. 4. Within 
a week 400 men working in three-hour shifts in protec¬ 
tive clothing had built a tunnel 13S metres (4S0 feet) 
long and were .?.4 metres (18 feet) below the reactor. The 
cement works at Vyshgorod near Kiev had been ordered 
to produce as much cement as possible, and injen days 
had equalled their normal two-month output. Ffom the 
works the concrete was shipped to the edge of the 30 km 
zone around the crippled reactor, and carried the rest of 
the way in dump trucks. 

The task was to build a bed, or ‘cushion* underneath 
the reactor. Inside the concrete, the technicians planned 
to install cooling circuits to take away any heat that 
found its way down from the core. The bed will form the 
base of a concrete structure which will enclose the whole 
reactor, entombing it for the hundreds or thousands of 
years which will be needed before its radioactivity 
falls to a safe level. In effect, the Russian teams have 
been forced to design, engineer and build a radioactive 
waste dump, above ground, and in conditions of high 
radiation. It is a task that has never been attempted 
before. 

The other urgent job was to prevent the radioactivity 
scattered around the power station site from escaping 
I ihto the Pripyat river. Here the Russians were lucky, for 
no rain fell in the days immediately after the disaster, 
and radioactive dust tliat had settled had no opportunity 
to be washed into the river. On 4 Ma^, workers with 
teams of bulldozers began the construction of 7.5 km of 
dykes along the banks of the Pripyat, and around the 
whole power station site, using soil and peat. The job 
was given, in what must have seemed the dream of a 
sadistic sergeant-major, to an army battalion just back 
from Afghanistan. Other battalions of soldiers were 
conscripts—called-up into the reserves from dieir 
.spring-time work in the fields all over the Ukraine. 

If rain had fallen before the job was finished, it would 
'have been ‘very complex’, the Ukrainian Premier, Alex¬ 
ander Lyashko, admitted. Three hundred deep wells in 
the city of Kiev were ready to be connected to the mains 
as an emergency supply of drinking water and another 
100 were being dug. ' 

But by the tune the rain fdl in earnest around 20 May, 
the dykes were complete and covered in polythene 


sheeting. Intercepting trenches had also been dug, to 
catch the rainfall before it reached the dykes. According 
to the engineers responsible, the makeiUtift synem 
worked, and prevented any rainfall reaching the Pripyat 
river. The earth in the dykes, particularly those around T 
the power station itself, included some chemicals de¬ 
signed to absorb any radioactive materials reaching 
them. ‘ 

By 11 May, Velikhov was able to declare that a turning 
point had been reached . ‘Until now’ he declared, ‘the 
possibility of a catastrophe really did exist: a great 
quantity of fuel and graphite of the reactor was in an 
incandescent state. Now this is not the case.’ (No 
mention of this potential catastrophe had been made by 
any Soviet leader until it had been averted.) Now, he 
said, a new stage of the work was beginning—decontami¬ 
nating the power station and its surroundings, and 
isolating it as completely as possible from the environ¬ 
ment. But while for the engineers there might be time to 
slacken the hectic pace, an army of doctors, officials and 
party workers was struggling to cope with the problems 
of the evacuees. The initial evacuation of Pripyat had 
been conducted in a relatively orderly fashion (though 
as we have seen, rather late) and in. obedience to an 
instruction in the voluminous handbook relating to the 
RBMK reactor that ‘in case of emergency, panic can 
sometimes be more dangerous than radiation’. 

Even so, evidence was soon to emerge that the time 
taken to get people out had been dangerously long. 
Among the radiation sufferers interviewed later in 
hospital was a young woman Komsomol worker, Any- 
eliye Petrovskaya, who had been rounding up families 
and helping them on to buses. The disclosure three .1 
weeks later that some 1,000 people had been checked for 
acute radiation injury, including some from the settle¬ 
ment of Pripyat, is a further indication that there was at 
least a day’s indecision after the accident. Near the end 
of the first week the lack of direction from Kiev, masked 
by bland pronouncements about ‘liquidating the con¬ 
sequences of the accident’, appears to have affected the 
front-line too. Most .serious of all was the failure of the 
Ukrainian authorities to carry out the evacuation of a 
much wider area, including the city of Chernobyl, which 
bad now been subjected to a steady fall-out of radioac¬ 
tive particles for seven days. 


THE MONSTER UNTAMED 


It should be easy to work out 
numbers of immediate vic¬ 
tims of Chernobyl, but no 
one will ever know the exact 
cancer toll. The Chernobyl 
cancers will be scattered 
among a population in 
which millions die from 
identical tumours anyway. 
So, in the absence of hiSrd 
data, scientists have bad to 
resort to rough rules of 
thumb. For a start, noboc^ * 
knows exactly how much 
radioactive material there was in the core of the No. 4 
reactor at 1.23 a.m. on that fateful morning. One 
attempt, by six leading Swedish scientists, suggests ^t 
it. may have contained a grand total of 
24,252,(100,000,000,000,000 bq. of radioactivity—^ve or 
take a quintillion bq. ot two—but this remains ah 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


eftimate^-Nor is much known about the proportion that 
pou^ out of the reactor during the two-week fire. 
Ri^ilo investigators privately estimate that about teii 
^ cent went up in smoke, though they were merely 
guessing, Indeed, we ntfiy never know the answer. Some 
llues have been dispersed around the world, the rest lie . 
entombed in the concrete-shrouded core. We do not even 
have much reliable information from the most contamin¬ 
ated area-—the zone around the reactor, JO km (19 miles) 
in radius, from, which inhabitants have been evacuated. 
In the heat of their heroic. struggle to contain the 
disaster, the Soviet scientists could perhaps be forgiven 
for not taking detailed measurements—though on 29 
April they did decline an American offer of sophisti-' 
cated monitoring assistance. 

Such information as had been put out by the Soviet 
Union bythe end of May was confusing, at best, and may 
have been deliberately intended to attempt to reduce 
estimates of the eventual death toll. For example, on 7 
May, Yuri Sedunov, the deputy chairman of the 
meteorology and environmental control committee, soid 
that the highest radiation reading at the plant since the 
accident was about 15 mrem an hour, a statement 
echoed by Tass, two days later. At the same time, 
however, Boris Shcherbina said that radiation levels had 
been about 30 mrem an hour on the day after the 
accident. Two weeks later, Boris Semenov gave yet 
another version to a press conference in Vienna, claim¬ 
ing an at'erage level of 10-13 mrem for the evacuated 
zone immediately after the accident. The first two 
statements are ludicrous, the third is meaningless, and it 
is hard to find an authority outside the Soviet Union who 
.takes any of them seriously. Though these figures would 
be 1,000—3,000 times the natural background radiation 
level for the area, they are impossibly low. 

This can be seen from the one record we have from an 
independent visit. On 8 May, twelve days after the 
accident began. Ham Blix, the director-general of the 
IAEA, and two colleagues flew over the area. Their 
helicopter came no closer than 600 metres to the reactor. 
Yet the team recorded doses of 350 mrem an hour on the 
outside of their protective clothing. A far higher Russian 
estimate came from Moscow’s Communist Party chief, 
Boris Yeltsin, who told West Gmman television about a 
week after the accident that radiation levels had de¬ 
clined to a massive 200 rem an hour. Part of the 
inconsistency may be explained by a failure to disting¬ 
uish between readings at the edge of the safety zone— , 
which should, by definition, be low—and those in the 
immediate vicinity of the reactor itself. 

Russian accounts of doses outside the evacuated area 
inspire little more confidence. Take their estimates of 
doses in Kiev, the largest city in the area. Semenov said 
in Vienna that the maximum dose received in Kiev 
would, if sustained over a whole month, amount to no 
more than a single X-ray (Soviet TV gave even lower 
estimates). Yet, tests carried out at an American nuclear 
power plant on tourists who had briefly visited the city 
two days after tlie accident showed that 14 of them had 
absorbed SO titles aii much radiation as from a chest 
X-ray. Certainly the two million citizens of Kiev came to 
luve little faith in the. official assurances. Soviet TV 
showed film of British students who had been studying 
in the city leaving the country. The idea was to make fun 
Qlf panicle foreigners. But the amused viewers saw that 
the students had to be made to change out of their. 
clothes and put qn trackstiit^ before they ward allowed 
bh the plaa«.<Some of the dothes were later .to be found 
to be so contaminated that they were confiscated by the 
Bdtish radiiatibn an^wities.) 



An eMerly evtKuev snd her hosilcsii, a peuisnl woman, at Knpeiovo 
Slate Farm 

Then, more dian a week after the accident began, the 
Ukranian ministry of health suddenly started broadcast¬ 
ing instructions against eating leafy vegetables and 
allowing children out of doors for long periods. Further 
warnings followed. Residents were warned to wash 
themselves and their homes regularly, to stop drinking 
alcohol, to stop smoking, and to prevent their children 
from playing on the ground. A ban was imposed on strpet 
sales of ice-cream, cakes and drinks. By now many 
citizens were not waiting to hear any more, or, at least 
making sure that thev evacuated their children. They 
started packing the trains to Moscow. Loitg queues built 
up at the ticket office at Kiev station. Train alter 
overcrowded train pulled in to the capital with at least 
70 per cent of their seats filled by unaccompanied 
children. One elderly woman, arriving with her daughter 
and two grandchildren said; ‘There is no question of 
keeping children in Kiev a moment longer, the risk is too 
great. Every mother that 1 know wants to get her 
children away.’ Finally, the authorities gave in, closed 
elementary schools and kindergartens for the holidays 
ten days early, and sent 250.000 children put of the city 
to summer camps. 

The. citizens had gwid reason to pe worried. The 
authorities had arbitrarily increased tlte maximum per¬ 
mitted dose in the city to 10 rems a year. 20 times the 
upper limits allowed under internalionai regulations. 
And the British National Radiological Protection Board 
carried out tests on vegetables smuggled out of Kiev 
after the accident—and recorded measurement!!! of np to 
1,300,000 bq. per kgm, 13 times the level at which food 
should have been destroyed: There were worrying signs 
that the authorities had been slow to control contamin¬ 
ated food elsewhere ih the Soviet Union. They continued 
to insist tlmt food produced in farms outside the 30 km 
; (19i, mile) exciasion zone was safe, and, by all accounts, 
agricultural work cohtimied as normal. Ten days after 
the accident be^an, no viramings about drinking niflk 
bad been issued right in the path of the initial 

radioactive cloud, limn, at the end of May, there wa.s a 
sharp iticTeMe in the redioactivity of miUc being sold in 
Mo^oiv, wR ominous indication that conoiminated pro- 
..ddets yiN»r<e.beiBg widely distributed in the.Soviet Union. 

.I..... ^ —.'. .. _ .^ ... 
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i PUBLIC SECTOR BONDS 


BliSINESS/FlNANCE 


I Neyveli Lignite Joins 
I the Bandwagon 


Only a tax shelter for the rich? 


i n India’s fast burgeoning capital 
market, the name of the game these 
days seems to be public sector under¬ 
takings’ (PSU) bonds. It started off 
with Indian Telephone Industries 
(ITI), National Thermal Power Cor¬ 
poration fNTPC) and the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Corporation (REC), who 
collectively raised over Rs 300 crores 
from the public at large. The latest 
governmdnt-owned company to join 
the bonds bandwagon is the eminent¬ 
ly profitable Ney^H Lignite Cor¬ 
poration (NLC) which is entering the 
market on 14 July to raise a solid Rs 
50 crores. 

Will the discerning Indian inves¬ 
tors support the NLC bond issue? 
i There are several plus points which 
! make these bonds a good buy. For 
I one. NLC is making good profits. In 
1985-86, on a turnover of Rs .100 


crores plus, it notched up the hand¬ 
some gross profit of Rs 77 crores. 
Therefore, NLC’s capacity to service 
these bonds cannot be doubted. To 
sweeten the pill even further, the 
ministry of finance has bent over 
backwards in allowing investors the 
privilege of enjoying unprecedented 
benefits, 

Thus, the NLC bonds offer total 
exemption without any limit for the 
purpose of wealth tax. Further, no 
tax will be deducted at source from 
the interest which accrues to the 
investor. The bonds will be transfer, 
able by endorsement and delivery 
which makes them easily marketable 
scrips. Under the cumulative 
scheme, the bond holder can get a 
return of 22.5 per cent per annum— 
and that, too, with gilt-edged secur¬ 
ity. All told, by no means a bad 



bargain. 

While full marks go to Mr M.P. 
Narayanan. chairman-cum-nlhnagiKg 
director of NLC and his team for 
having made a success story out of 
lignite, the entire matter of issuing 
PSU bonds with privileges attached 
raises certain questions. Firstly, it 
seems that the tax concessions are 
being tailored in such a fashion that 
tax payers in the maximum income 
bracket of ,50 per cent will stahd to 
gain the most. They will find the 
bonds most attractive because they 
can reduce their tax liabilities con¬ 
siderably. There is a strong possibil¬ 
ity, according to the proverbial 
grapevine, that some more extraor¬ 
dinary concessions are in the offing 
for PSU bonds. Some being cited are 
exemption from capital gains tax, 
unrestricted transferability and even 
total exemption from taxes on in¬ 
terest income. 

Those who favour concessions 
argue that during the Seventh Plan 
period the government has to raise 
over Rs 5,000 crores from the capital 
market. Logically, the instruments 
which can mop up funds of this 
magnitude must offer attractions 
which no existing scrip, debenture or 
bond gives. But the negative back¬ 
lash of this reasoning is that it is only 
the rich people, or those with un¬ 
accounted money, who stand to de¬ 
rive the maximum benefit. And sure¬ 
ly, this is contrary to ail canons of 
government policy? 
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Take the NLC bonds, for instance. 

In many respects, these bonds are 
similar to the infamous bearer bonds 
issued in 1981 to mop up black 
money. One, NLC bonds can be 
bought with cash. Two, they are 
freely transferable (as stated above) 
merely by endorsement and delivery. 

This means that one has only to write 
down the name of the new buyer on 
the reverse of the instrument and 
hand it over. The transferee has just 
to inform the company (i.e. NLC.) by 
registered po.st within a period of 60 
days to avail of the tax benefits. 
Three, the bonds can be purchased or 
transferred in the nanie of minors, ft 
seems that the government hasi^in- 
corporated all these provisions^ so 
that life can be more pleasant npt for 
the common man, but for the black ,; 
money holders. Which ,is hardly a ’ 
pleasing thought for the honest tax¬ 
payer. 

Another negative, aspect of the 
FSU bonds needs to be highlighted, 
^mehow, these bonds are proving td 
be extraOri^narify expansive to 
launch. One would nave thdufdtt 4hat! 

■ ^ jwv.iais, ,. 




BUSINESS/FINANCE 


giveb their attractive attributes, sell- 
ing PSU bonds would be a cakewalk. 
But the fact is that m spent R$ 1.5 
drores to sell its Rs SO crores public 
issue, NTPC spent Rs 3.5 mires to 
sell Rs 100 crores worth of bonds 
wMle REC shelled out Rs 1.96 crores 
to ^t Rs 40 crores worth of bonds 
sold. NLC’s budget has been the 
highest so far; Rs 2.02 crores to self 
Rs 50 crores. 

Meanwhile, none of the three 
bonds from ITI, NTPC and REC is yet 
listed on the stock exchanges. These 
public sector companies have not yet 
fulfilled the norms laid down by the 
stock exchanges. Thus, for instance, 
it is reported that ITI is still grap¬ 
pling with the legal formalities of 


mortgaging its fixed assets in favour 
of the bond holders. 

In the final analysis, while NLC 
must undoutnedly be given every 
encouragement and facility to in¬ 
crease li^ite production to 32 mil¬ 
lion tonnes a year (cf. 6.5 million 
tonnes now) and thermal generation 
to 3,990 mw (cf. 600 mw), the costs 
and benefits of raising resources 
through PSU bonds, as they stand< 
today, must be re-examined. Howev¬ 
er much resources they might raise, 
these bonds mtlist be deemed as fai¬ 
lures if they do not promote the 
common man’s or average investors’ 
interests. 

A SuMSlil 


The Right Step? 


Will splitting commerce ministry better its performance? 


T he government of India is re¬ 
ported to be considering a major 
^reorganisation of the commerce 
' ministry by transferring some of its 
divisions to the ministries of external 
affairs, agriculture and industry. Its 
rationale is that this move will help 
ensure better coordination and grea¬ 
ter efficiency in ^iealing with the. 
problems of foreign trade. The de¬ 
tails of the proposal have not yet 
been disclosed but it appears to be 
misconceived in the sense that it will 
create more confusion and uncertain¬ 
ty at a time when the trade deficit is 
expected to exceed Rs 7,500 crores in 
the current fiscal year. 

In whichever way the commerce 
ministry is regrouped, problems of 
export promotion and import regula¬ 
tion will not get the attention and 
importance they deserve unless all 
the economic ministries function 
with the utmost cooperation and give 
the highest priority to measures to 
increase production, reduce costs, 
and improve industries' capability to 
compete efficiently in the world 
markets. The inability of the econo¬ 
mic ministries to work in this manner 
has been a major factor contributing 
to the 'slog^shness in import sub¬ 
stitution. This aspect has been dear¬ 
ly brought out in the repon of the 
Committee on Trade Policies headed 
by Abid Hussain, former commerce 
secreraiy, and at present a member 
of the Fanning Commission. 

^The system d et^omic adminid- 
. trdtiOn in India,” said the committee 






in its report-released last year, “is 
characterised by a complex web of 
controls, procedures and regulations 
which inevitably lead to delays that 
are, inter alia, attributable to the 
multiplicity not only of objectives 
but also licensing authorities.” It 
pointed our that “the rigidity of the 
system leads to an escalation of costs 
and to a loss in time or efficiency that 
is difficult to measure”. The commit¬ 
tee disclosed that “exponing firms 
have to devote both time and re¬ 
sources to overcome these difficul¬ 
ties, as it is not a simple task to cut 
through red tape".^The committee. 
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therefore, observed that “the pro¬ 
cedural bottlenecks illicit in the 
system adversely effect production 
and the smooth flow of exports". 

This situation cannoit be changed 
merely by shifting some' divisions 
from the commerce ministry to other 
ministries. The problems laced 
exporters and importers in dbelbig 
with the bureaucracy will continue to 
persist and, in fact, they may become 
even more complicate under the 
new arrangement. 

The commerce ministry is a vast 
empire consisting of eight divisions, 
'19 export promotion councils, five 
commodity boards, and five public 
sector undertakings, including the 
,STC and MMTC. Besides, there are 
the Trade Development Authority, 
the Trade Fair Authority, the Marine 
Products Export Development Au¬ 
thority, Export Inspection Council, 
the Indian Institute of Foreign 
Trade, the Indian Institute of Pack¬ 
aging, the office of the Chief Control¬ 
ler of Imports and Exports, and 
several other bodies. The ministry 
has never been able to ensure effec-. 
tive coordination among all these 
divisions and organisations. 

The fact that there is generally a 
time-lag of nearly IB months in the 
release of official foreign trade star 
tiscics gives some idea of the serious¬ 
ness—or the lack of it—with which 
the ministry has been handling the 
problems of import-export trade. The 
flow of commercial intelligence from 
various parts of the world to our 
business community has also been 
utterly inade<)uate and irregular. 

In April 1985 the government 
announced the long-term import- 
export policy which is to remain 
valid* till 31 March, 1988. This was 
meant to ensure some stability in 
foreign trade but the policy has 
already undergone many important 
changes and more are likely to follow 
in the coming months. The absence 
of B whole-time cabinet minister to 
look after commerce ever since Rajiv 
Gandhi became the Prime Minister, 
has done not a little harm to the 
efficient working of this ministry. In 
this background, any hasty move to 
split the ministry is bound to cause a 
severe .setback to the smooth flow of 
foreign trade. 

Meanwhile, the government has 
set up a cabinet committee on export 
; promotion with the Prime Minister 
■ as the chairman. But is this commit- 
• tee really needed when there is 
' already the cabinet committee on 
I economic affairs, headed by Rajiv 
I Gandhi, which could also deal with 
major issues relating to exports? 
i ff. j. PenfcaiwHwan 
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TOURISM 

High Stakes Gambit 

Government might allow the opening of casinos in India 


T he running of casinos is prohibited 
in India % taw. The traditional 
dim view of these glamorous gamb^ 
ling houses may well have stemmed 
from a collective disapproval of the 
idea of men and women frittering 
away fortunes in pursuit of elusive 
gains. But now—for reasons not quite 
explicit—the government seems to 
have undergone a sudden change of 
heart. Recently, the union minister 
of state for tourism, Santosh Mohan 
Dev, announced that the central gov¬ 
ernment was considering setting up 
casinos in selected places “to attract 
foreign tourists”. Initially, Bombay 
and Goa have been cited as ideal 
locations for the first, two casinos. 

But if promoting tourism is the 
main intention, then will casinos 
effectively serve the purpose? It is 
hardly lively that tourists will flock 
to India to try their luck at roulette, 
baccarat' or the one-armed ban¬ 
dit when there are casinos in many 
other countries of the world. Opines 
Melanie de-Souza, sales manager of 
Oberoi Grand, Calcutta, “The gov¬ 
ernment should give first priority to I 


enhancing the touristic value of Indi¬ 
a’s beaches, forests, mountains, his¬ 
torical and religious monuments— 
natural attractions that are special to 
India.” 

Casinos are doubtless moneyspin- 
ners for their owners—although pro¬ 
fit margins are impossible to esti¬ 
mate-going by the flocking crowds. 
Thus the casino in the Oberoi-run 
Soaltee in Kathmandu, which is re¬ 
portedly owned by the royal family 
and only managed by the Oberoi 
group, is a big attraction for a certain 
section of the tourists who visit Nep¬ 
al. A senior hotelier explains, “The 
existence of casinos may not make 
any difference to a large number of 
tourists, but it does attract a certain 
rich segment.” He adds indignantly: 
“The Centre should not take a moral 
stand on the issue, especially since 
gambling in the form of horse racing 
and lotteries is already allowed in 
India. The hotel industry should have 
the freedom to invest in casinos if it 
wants to do so.” 

However, the union minister’s 


5TOCKMARKETS 

Tea Scrip Qheeriess 


Dospito optimistic hopes of a 

T ea shares have fallen'on bad days. 

During the early part of 1986, 
optimists hud predicted another 
boom year. The London tea auction 
reflected an encouraging price trend. 

I Tea scrips, in keeping with the stock- 
market practice of building up the 
value of a scrip in anticipation of a 
future event, recorded duzy heights. 
Tata Tea peaked at Rs 161 on the eve 
of the budget. Assam Frontier was 
tratisacred up to Rs 78, Doom Dooma 
changed hands at Rs 70, Assam Com¬ 
pany went up as high a.s Rs 73 and 
.layshree Tea found buyers at Rs 60. 
The budgetary proposals pricked 
: the stockinarkei bubble and tea 
! scrips at least never recovered. The 
declining prices in the international 
tnaikei were, however, temporarily 
ignored before Tata Tea's ra,su|fs 
deflated whatever enthusiasm that 
had survived. 


boom year 

The arrival of the' second-flush 
variety of tea in mid-June did little to 
improve the market mood. Corporate 
re.sults took away whatever cheer 
tlrat remained. Jayshree Tea earned, 
for the year ended 31.3.86, a gross 
profit of Rs 6.98 crores against Rs 
16.30 in the previous year with no 
great shrinkage in turnover. The net 
profit after- depreciation and taxa¬ 
tion plummeted to Rs 75.84 lakhs 
from 6.17 crores. The dividend re¬ 
commended was a dismal 13 per 
cent. 

Warren Tea did marginally better. 
Though the company earned a lower 
gross profit of Rs 6.97 crores com¬ 
pared to Rs 10.09 in the previous 
year, the met profit improved margi-, 
nally to'Rs 3.46 crores from Rs 3.11 
crores. 

If this was not enough to depress ^ 
equity values at Lyons Range. Tata 


announcement did not specify 
whether private or public capttiu 
would be used to set up casinos. Nor 
did it elucidate whether ^mbling 
would be allowed only in dwars (as 
in Egypt) or only for foreiMiers (as in 
the Philippines) or whether casinos 
would do business in local currency 
(as in Nepal). Considering the pre¬ 
vailing restrictions on buying dollars, 
the first two would exclucte any 
chance of resident Indians enjoying a 
trip to the chip-ruled fantasy world 
of casinos. A seasoned traveller feels, 
“If casinos are set up in the country, 
why should Indians be denied entry? 
A high entry fee would ensure that 
only those with well-stacked wallets 
play the games of fortune. Casinos 
should not always be regarded as 
dens of vice^ to a prudent man they 
can be an occasional relaxation or 
diversion, a kind of fun.” 

Though it is doubtful how effective 
casinos will be in attracting tourists, 
their utility could certainly lie in 
providing yet another avenue to help 
line the government’s coffers. As in 
most countries, it is expected that 
the Indian government will impose a 
high tax rate on winnings at casinos 
as well as on the casinos themselves. 
Thus, whatever the fate of those who 
might patronise these places, the 
only sure winner of the jackpot is 
going to be the government. 

MmhUW Oaafupta 


Tea—the largest integrated tea com¬ 
pany in the world—emerged with, 
dismal results for the first five 
months of the current year, which in 
the words of chairman Darbari Seth, 
was ‘the worst ever’. The company’s 
total income reduced by 30 per cent 
from Rs b/.80 to Rs 48.01 crores. In 
the break-up, production of black tea 
was down by 22 per cent as compared 
to that in the corresponding period 
last year. Drought accounted for a 
fall of north Indian produce by 43 per 
cent while production of packet tea 
was down by 40 per cent. The produc¬ 
tion of instant tea provided the only 
cheer, being up by 50 per cent. 

Marketmen had got a whiff of what 
was coming in the annual general 
meeting of Tata Tea on 23. June. On 
20 June, the last day of trading 
before the AGM, Tata Tea * see-sawed -1 
on violent bouts of buying and sell¬ 
ing. Opening at Rs 90, ir was li¬ 
quidated down to Rs 83 before in¬ 
terested party support—operating'on 
rumours of an impending bonus 
issue—pushed the scrip up to close at 
Rs 88.7-5. - , 
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SHARESTOP TEN 


Last martwt 
quote tMtore 


DEARNESS LEVEL 



High 

low 

July 7 


(Re) 

(Rs) 

(R») 

BaM Auto im 

3479.00 

10K.00 

3475.00 

Tim Steel (tOOf 

1562.60 

1142.00 

1430.00 

Premier Auto (fOOf 

832.60 

580.00 

632.50 

ACC (109 

3M.00 

233.00 

281.00 

Otliay Silk m 

192.00 

108.00 

178.00 

Britannia (10) 

139.00 

88.00 

139.00 

GeorgeVWIIIamsont tfl) 

89.00 

55.00 

76.50 

Tala Tee {1(9 

158.75 

85.00 

72.26 

rrc (la 

7426 

53.50 

66.50 

Htncknian Motors {i<9 

1M.10 

41.50 

42:40 
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July 4 One year Five years 
it*6 earner earlier 
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LlVlNG/SuNEfet ViR Singh 

The Zero-star Indian Tourist Arrives 


I t is not only the big spender from 
abroad who sets out to discover 
India. During the puye break, bus¬ 
loads of Bengalis frolic on the 
beaches of Mahabalipuram- In the 
pre-monsoon months, groups of Gu¬ 
jaratis charter trains on which they 
cook, eat and sleep while on Bharat 
darshan. Every summer, hundreds of 
Punjabis flock to neighbouring hill 
resorts, and in spring time the south 
Indian ascends to Delhi to see the 
Red Fort. 

The statistics are impressive. Of 
the 93,000 tourists who visited Jaisal- 
mer last winter, 75,000 were Indians. 
Of the 5,000 people who visit the 
famous Taj Mahs|l every day, only 
one in eight is a visitor from abroad. 
According to Uttar Pradesh tourism 
officials. 12 lakh Indians visit Agra 
every year. 

“The Indian tourist is not looking 
for a luxury holiday, he can’t afford 
it,” observes Vijay Gupta, who runs a 
five-room guest house in Hyderabad. 
“The middle-class Indian, in his mid¬ 
thirties travels with his wife and 
children. The family eats at roadside 
dhabas or makes do with bread and 
butter. All they want is a bed to sleep 
and toilette facilities.” 

But the low-budget, domestic holi¬ 
day-maker is the nation’s most neg¬ 
lected traveller. Well-known hotel 
chains have eyes only for the five- 
star customer who puts down Rs 
1,000 per head every night, with a 
happy smile. In the tourist trade the 
emphasis is on luxury travel, sump¬ 
tuous cuisine and regal decor—all of 
which costs a great deal of money. 
Even the government-run ITDC sees 
the tourist in the garb of a mahgraja 
who must be pampered in an expen¬ 
sive way. The ITDC promotes ven¬ 
tures like the ‘Palace-on-wheels’ 
which provide super deluxe travel at 
super deluxe price. This Fabulous 
train which goes from Delhi to Agra, 
Bharatpur and Rajasthan costs Rs 
1,550 per night. 

The state governments also follow 
the policy of promoting extravagant 
holidays. The Haryana Tourism Cor¬ 
poration has set up a series of lovely 
resorts within an hour’s drive from 
Delhi. The tourist complex at Badkal 
Lake is the ideal weekend getaway 
for the Dalhiwalla, but only if he can 
fork out Rs 250 for one night and 
extra cash for food. 

For the ordinary Indian who is not 
on expense account, even the of^ 
season discounts offered by some 


five-star hotels are far too expensive. 
“Besides, who wants to spend Rs 935 
a night to see the soggy beach in Goa 
during the monsoon or the Taj at 47° 
C in June?” rues a Delhi University 
lecturer, who decided to spend the 
long summer vacation holed up at 
home. 

The public sector Ashok Group 
offers special deals to those under 30 
years or above 60 years of age. The 
majority of Indian tourists who are in 
their mid-thirties or early forties are 
left to fend for themselves. 

In the past, it was the dharamsala 
which provided free and clean 
accommodation to generations of pil¬ 
grims. Today, it is the private house¬ 
owner who provides cheap and soiled 
“sleeping space” to the secular tour¬ 
ist. In Jaisalmer, every second home 
has a sign outside, proclaiming to be 
a hotel. “We could do with another 
2,000 hotel beds for the domestic 
tourists,” says the district collector. 
“We do not have to promote domes¬ 
tic tourism. The tourists are coming 
in thousands but we have no reliable 
and inexpensive accommodation for 
the small-budget holiday-maker.” 

The road near the Idgah bus stop is 
dotted with shabby looking “hotels”. 
Raj, a construction contractor, is one 
of those who has converted his old 
bungalow into a guest house simply 
by putting up a board which says; 
“Beds, Rs 10, All Welcome”. The 
no-frills message is painted in En¬ 
glish, French and Bengali. 

Bengalis are the mainstay of the 
small hotelier. “Bengalis come 
throughout the year, but September- 
October is their peak season foi 
travel,” says Raj. “Every rickshaw- 



puller in Agra speaks some Bengali.” 

What can you get for a tenner at 
night? At Raj’s “All Welcome" guest 
house, the waiter chews paan and 
wears a torn shin. The refrigerator is 
out of order. There are no dinner 
tables in the dining room. There is a 
bucket in the “lobby” to catch rain 
water dripping through the ceiling. 
But the guests are happy. “We have 
come to see the Taj Mahal, not to 
spend money,” is the general atti¬ 
tude. 

Agra is never without tourists. Af¬ 
ter the Bengali season comes winter 
which brings in Indians and fore¬ 
igners from all over the world. The 
summer brings south Indians. Gu¬ 
jaratis and Maharashtrians, from 
July to September it is the French 
and the Bangladeshi influx. “I get a 
lot of clerks, shopkeepers and some 
farmers from India,” reports Raj. 
“From Europe 1 get plumbers, 
carpenters and electricians, one of 
them is trying to repair my re¬ 
frigerator.” 

Though the tourist is usually in a 
carefree happy-go-lucky mood, some¬ 
times the “ten rupee” guest can 
prove to be a tricky customer. One 
visitor in Jaipur checked out with the 
ceiling fan hidden in his suitcase. A 
hotelier in Old Delhi complains that 
guests do not behave in a "civilised 
fashion”. They leave the room in a 
mess, some of them even polish their 
shoes with the bed linen. 

On the other side of the fence, at 
times the guests get a raw deal. They 
' complain about bed-bugs, filthy 
toilets and rice garnished with cock¬ 
roaches. Fortunately, such com¬ 
plaints are not too common as the 
small hotelier works hard to satisfy 
his customers unlike the big hotel 
chains. For booking he has no access 
to the established tourist operators. 
His name does not appear in the 
guide books, nor does he have the 
resources to advertise his presence. 
Like Vijay Gupta in Hyderabad and 
Raj in Agra, they get their clientele 
through word-of-mouth publicity. 
“One satisfied visitor this summer 
means five new customers in win¬ 
ter,” says Vijay Gupta. 

The minister for tourism. Mufti 
Mohammed Sayed, has said that each 
state will build its own Yatri Niwas to 
fill the vacuum between five-star 
hotels and dharamsalas. What is 
needed is not one, but scores of 
lowrpriced dormitories. The «ero-stat' 
’ Indian tourist has anived. 
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Binotone technology combines the best of 
the East and West This has made Binotone 
the smgle largest mdependent Electronics 
company m England 
The same technology that has planted 
Binatone's roots throughout the rest of the 
world, with produchon and R&D set ups in 
Japan, Korea, Hongkong, Taiwan, Germany 
and England 

Today, Binotone products are sold in 50 
countnes the world over and the corporate 
quest conhnues—to turn out products that 
meet the ever nsmg demands of a 
technology conscious world 
No wonder then, Binotone has outsold 
even Japanese products m England 
Smce you buy a Colour TV only once in 
your lifetime, buy best, buy Bmatone 
You won't find a better deal 



Btiill better to last longer 

Binotone Electtonics Pnvote Limited, 
B-58, Site IV, Sohibobad industrial Areo, 
Sah]bcibcid-201Q10(UP) 
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A iiialnouhihrd 
child in Ksluhiindi 


A Chief Minister’s Poor 
Report Card 

Governor B.N. Pande criticises the poor administrative record of 
chief minister J.B. Patnai k of Orissa 


B .N. Pande, the Governor of Oris 
sa, has always been a thorn in 
the flesh of chief minister J B 
Patnaik The cold war between 
the Governor and the chief minister 
was a much-discussed topic in 1983 
when Mr Pande visited different 
parts of the state and openly express¬ 
ed his displeasure at the functioning 
of the Patnaik administration How 
could the ministers sleep in peace 
when the people were suffering? 
Jhat was his question to the masses 
at public meetings Mr Pande was, 
however, asked to keep a low profile 
by the Centre which backed chief 
minister Petnaik. Mr Pande prefer- 

3 d to keep quiet but did not change 
I opinion of die Patnaik regune. 
This is evideni from his recent state- 
ihenta on die sufferings of die people 

vtt~iiAwiau 



Gavenar B.N. Pande; critksl 


of Kalahandi after his tour of the 
area 

Chief minister Patnaik was even 
more embarrassed when Governor 
Pande complimented the press for 
writing about the plight of the people 
of Kalahandi. This was in contrast 
with Patnaik’s criticism of pressmen 
as “drain inspectors" The CM de¬ 
nied that the starving people were 
selling their children. Mr Pande 
attacked the Onssa government’s 
policies at a puMic meeting during 
his visit to the distnct in early March 
tins year The Governor observed 
that me main reason why the people 
of KaliAandi were steeped in pover¬ 
ty was that the distnct had not 
benefitted from development plans 
and programmes. Agricultural out¬ 
puts and literacy levels were very 







bw, ha Aae««<dilMt b te«i« 

tha Kulaluuidi tltaMMu eaUia not ti« 
da^nrlbed m normio, Tbc <Sov«rafiir’s 
obtdrvanoiu weh) « ttrotil nlnmal 
of J.B. Paraaik aad hi* raranua 
miaMtar Jugal XiriuMra Patnaifc’a 
claiai* of the reports being exaggor- 
ated and the umation bet^ nonnal 
The gubematodal obsfrvatioas were 
particularly embairasiking a* they 
wwre made dwring^the last biulgei 
session <d the state Assenbly. The 
leader of the opposition Uju Patnaik 
raisdd the option of the “constitu- 
tkMial crishr oeatled by Mr Panda’s 
’’rebuiff’’ to the chief ninistor. J.B. 
Patnaik who remained on the defen> 




WhiAill tllHl iHAlIb faff tflitliMriiMfc Mk AtS/tt 

flm Im md lo iniMHrtiui ftM W OiB4» w IvmiI ftMMNmjr 
Piawin irfaitt C O tttto t hi tl^ iftMWt ^ kfc 

hit tAservaiioat tuid «at he donM wNoi tii m Bintra^ a dismu 
ikm do 10 isunedlandb because dMi fdtme Of Xhlsj^^ 

GoverMw had left for Dcdhi. Pem^ wwatw M d wbrl^ state idliir 
tried 10 gat die press reports on Mr hi* oisit to tiieha efiaas m Fafant*# 
pMide*« obserwKioat contradi^^ wed Marcli< tte P«bp«se of his 
bw the Govoroot did not oblige.^ tW td seswitMn the a<nM 
chief niaisttr has yet to meke public siifa Ihdiig condttioas of the pe(^id«i» 
what he ascerteioed ftOtt the Cow to study the impect of the 2(H?^ 
etnor, Mr l^dO has also talked pirogrsuaiite, inclnding the entl* 
ebout ^poverty, squato diseases cMvirty prairaiiihies on the incoBia. 
and itliieracy'*^attang the people of iheliimod sshI quality of life of the 
soeoe of the backwm dtstri^ vi^ pal(q>^aadrei<H»lti^theoperalicab' 
sited by him et puMic functions at al conttraintt whMi itnpod* the 
Bhuhoneswar, progrew of the various dev^opment 


fb VtinpayV sei»«#* in 
ado ihOsMip sttbiMtted 


Kddahandi: Htmger Slli 


P rime Minister Rajiv Gaadhi^l visit 
to Xalahandi ih JNp last year has 
not brought relief to Biradhar of 
thuopodor village in the district. 
Hiradhar has left the state with his 
wlfo aad two chiianm in search of a 
sourOt of livelihood. His family was 
one of 25 Mhich migrated m another 
state, thev village is a Harijan set- 
tkmient with e totol of 40 famiiies 
tttd b situated withia 1$ km M the 
district headquarters town of Bhavra- 




lies in die interiors Of the district is 
worse. According tA Ibe MLA from 
Bhawanipatne, Bhafcte Chores pas, 
about three lakh pecq^ have fled to 
Raipur, Bdaspur* Bmlai and other 
parts of the country. While some of 
the migrants are working in the tea 
gardens in the north'eastern *tan^ 
many have gone to dtStOM PMibara^ 

Pathankot and jamno and Xasbmb. 

There are oth^ who Wt$ living in 
the dums of D^iiL Mbib Of niem 
families are not mtk^lmfter Off 
Irmdcally, two mondis aftsk Rsttv 
Giaiidhi*s visit to Andetadii villaget 
where Plumas Punjl had edd her 

yMlfht shhW'in-law, Boaifa, for fon . . 

^Ponji,aH*rijan«hndm ttiinli hnfM aad »sH 
MS nine-month idd SOS Re- 




li^l visit mum statutory wages should he in¬ 
war has listed upon. It appears that the 
ihar of labour oepaitment is vary caHous 
liistrkt. and has not insisted on minimum 
with his wageSk* the committee observed, 
rch of a The State’s labour minister Anup 
i3y was Sinidt Poo, the only ministerial rep- 
snotfaer reamnative from the district claims 
ian set- that the departments and agendas 
families have wronged the innocent aad 
Ijtf the igaOmnt pt^le of KAlahandi gays 
Bhavra- the Estimates Committee report, 


have died of starvation within die 
last one year cannot be temshed 
aside as politico propaganda. The 
much-vaunted alogan of the Patnaik 
government for fodusbciai develop* 
mint of the district lost credibility 
vdten the union government made u 
dear in Parliament in March this 
year that diere wme no m-oposals for 
setting np a paper mip and a cemont 
factory in the mstrict. On the agricul¬ 
ture mmt, only ten per cent of a total 
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•ido of the blocks, it was found there 
is wknmulation of huge unspent ba- 
Imicos and targets, mjects are not 
achieved.'* Hi* committee has abo 
relefoad to the uttm lack of progress 
hy other departments like forest, 
iindiM and health- it says that a 
mmfoev of yiosts «tc lying vacant in 
MSWOnkgovcn^^ mEfwas, both in 
tfiam tE liMWtiad snd non-gasetted 

The Pvieg oondilkma have re- 
mafoodbhe same a* dm time before 
the Ibime Manbmr*s visit to the 
mgdmn Tlmtdlegniion of the opposi- 
dM patties dmrsevarel mme people 
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has been advanced. A recent report 
reVeab that 20 villages were shown 
to have been elec^ied although 
they are yet to put up tdectnc pid^ 
The district continues to be the most 
educadonally-backward region With 
only 19.2 per cent Ittmrecy. Mo adidt 
education centre wes opened during 
the current year thoush 600 Of these 
centres were planned lor. 

It is not surprising that the opposi- 
tion sponsored movement di^wm 
ding the totmatkm of a special de¬ 
velopment board under Article 271 
of the iodian Constltutieo has gained 
momentum during the last 4* 
months- Whde * rsnolotion seekfog 
th* ettahiitfosMnit of the board m 
Miiilmtiheiaftatalhm 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


•chemes. In his repon on Kalahandi, 
he says, "Since only eight pm cent of 
the total cultivated area is irrigated 
during kbarii and a negligible per¬ 
centage during nbi, the prospects of 
egticulture in the district are not 
very bright. A suable portimi of the 
totd cultivated area is covered by 
traditional crops like paddy and imly 
a small portion is covered by pulses, 
oilseeds and vegetables. It is neces¬ 
sary to devise incmttives by which 
farmers can be motivated to gradual¬ 
ly shift the emphasis from tr^itional 
crops to non-traditional and cash 
crops”. But it is impossible to im¬ 
prove agriculture in the district since 
the completion of the Upper bidrava- 
ti multi-purpose dam project has 
been delayed despite the approval of 
plans by tlie Planning Commission m 
1978. 

"The main dilemma in this project 
at present is lack of a proper tie-up 
between the construction of the re¬ 
servoir and the construction of the 
canals which will carry water. Only 
IS km of the 30 km have been 
completed. Completion of the entire 
stretch would depend on allocation 
of funds by the state government in 
the Seventh Plan,” writes Mr Pande. 

As far as the lift imgation scheme 
Jis concerned, the Governor reports, 
"It altars that the pace of energisa¬ 
tion of lift imgation points is riow 
and there is a delay in the receipt of 
funds for repair and maintenance of 
80 to 90 lift irrigation points which 
were damaged during the last 
floods.” Sinularly, "of 13381 dug- 
wells reported to have b^n com¬ 
pleted, oidy 421 have been ener¬ 
gised". It is on account of the faa 
diat only 870 OJt of 2,652 villa^ in 
the district have been electrif^. It 
is necessary to adopt a new approach 
forthe energisation of lift irrigation 
points as weU as dug weUs on a 
prhnrity basis and also to accelerate 
the pace of sanction of institutional 
finance.” 



CfeicrmiBMcrJ.B. 


A s pointed out by the Governor, the 
literacy rate was the lowest (19.2 
per cent) in Kalahandi compared to 
the six othw districts he visited. Hu 
report says, "Although numerically 
speaking, the percentage of children 
enrolled m the-group of B—11 and 
11—14 u upto the mark, this does not 
I represent the true picture as the 
dropout rate a hi|^” 
lliat no medical facilities exist for 
the people of Kalahandi is evidmit 
from Mr Pande’s observations. He 
reporte that as many as 40 vacancies 
existed in the posts of medical offic¬ 
ers while 102 posts were vacant m 
the rank of other medical personnel. 
"Lack of communication and re 
sidentiai accommodation and abs¬ 
ence of other basic amenities and 
facilities appear to be the main con¬ 
straints for the existence of a large 
number of vacancies of medical offic¬ 
ers as well as para-medical staff in 
the 19 primary health centres in the 
district", he points out. He also found 
during his visit that out of 261 vil¬ 
lages in the interior Thuamul- 



Rampur block oi the district, timre 
were only 54 tubewelb for supply of 
drinking water. 

N otwithstanding what the Patnaifc 
government has been daiming ab¬ 
out its success in removing poverty. 
Governor Pande has teportml gaps 
between the targets and the achknre- 
ments under several anti-poverty 
programmes in most of the other 
bacimard districts he visited. While 
reviewing the programmes in the 
tribal-dominated Mayurbhanj dis¬ 
trict (58 percent of its populatira are 
Adivasis), he has made a significant 
observattoh; “It would be interesting 
to know as to how many of these 
beneficiaries (23,231 under the Inte¬ 
grated Rural Devdopmem Program¬ 
me and Economic Rehabilitation of 
the Rural Poor Programme) have 
crossed the poverty line, how many 
have repaid the loan and how many 
are in need of repeated assistance. It 
is worthwhile to have this exercise 
completed by the project director. 
District Rural Developmpnt Agency 
(DRDA).” 

Governor Pande's report says, 
"Iheie is a shortfall of 5,000 benefi- 
ciuies under ERRP (Economic Re¬ 
habilitation of the Rural Poor Prog¬ 
ramme) during the Sixth Plan 
period.” During 1985-86, 2,446 be¬ 
neficiaries were covered under this 
programme till the end of Pelmiary 
1986 against the target of 7,000. 
Sinularly, there was a shortfall of 
16,000 beneficiaries under the hite- 
grated Rural Development Prof^am- 
me (IRDP). The pace of expenditure 
luidm die Integrated Tribal Develop¬ 
ment Agency in 1985-86 has been 
"quite negli^ble (reported to be 15 
to 20 per cent.” Under the National 
Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP), there was an unspent ba¬ 
lance of Rs 79.44 lakhs at the end of 
the Sixth Plan period which together 
with die allocation received during 
19854M added upto more than Rs two 
crores being available for expendi¬ 
ture. Similarly, under the Rural 
Labour Employment Guarantee 
Programme (RiEGP) a sum of Rs 
1.15 crores was available for expend¬ 
iture. Out M the 2366 bonded lab¬ 
ourers released only 617 were reha- 
bilfmtaiLA suable number of land- 
les4 persmu were Idft out from the 
purview of distribution of farm and 
homestead lands. Out ot 3,729 vil¬ 
lages in Majmrbhaaj district, tmly 
947 have been fully covered a^ 720 
partly covered under the Rural 
Drinking Water Supply Sdheme. This 
was less dshh 50 per cent the total 
number of Vittagfm 










Bridegrooms 

forSale 

At the annual marriage 
market, Saurat Sabha, in 
the Mithila region of north 
Bihar, bridegrooms are 
bought at fabulous prices. 
But times are changing and 
women have raised their 
voice against the age-old 
practice 


S aurat is a sleepy little village in 
the Mithila region of north 
Bihar, and the nerve-centre of 
the highly conservative, obscur¬ 
antist, tighdy-knit Maithili Brahmin 
community. With dark-green mango 
trees in fruit, maroon-purple conictd 
banana inflorescences, graceful curv¬ 
ing clumps of bamboo, palm trees 
with bright orange fruits, vivid red 
gulmohar flowers, tall sissoo trees, 
huge jackfruits hanging from the 
tree-trunks and bright green parrots 
with red beaks, the home of the 
Maithili Brahmins is one of the most 
beautiful places in the world. It is 
also one of the poorest regions of the 
world, with one-hundredth of India's 
population concentrated in two- 
thousandth of its area, and a per 
capita income of Rs 10 per month. 

For centuries, Mithil^ women have 
steadfastly kept the rich tradition of 
beautiful wall-paintings and decora¬ 
tions alive, but it was the famine in 
1967 which brought in money and 
due recoMitinn when, as part of 
relief work, the All-India Handicrafts 
Board encouraged them to paint on 
paper, purchased their paintings and 
exhibited them. But, also came the 
inevitable aftermath—the lure of 
easy money brought in commer¬ 
cialisation, deterioration in quality, 
malpractices, and created a new 
class of men ‘dealers’. 

Against this back drop, Gauri Mis- 
hra, a feminist Maithili scholar of 
Dartihanga, inspired by the Self- 
Employed Women’s Association in 
Ahmedabad, set up Sewa-Mithila 
(with 850 women members of all 
castes, producing paintings, calen¬ 
dars, lac bangles, sikki and date- 
j^m products) to uphold the Mithila 
Wlditionsand take up the cause of 



the oppressed craftswomen. 

After much deliberations, the orga¬ 
nisation realised that the roots of the 
evil lay in the narrow vision of the 
Maithili Brahmin community and in 
the status accorded to women in 
Mithila. 

E vei^ summer, on certain dates spe-. 

cified by the paajikars (the reg¬ 
istrars and record4cgepers of Ore 
^thUi Brahmins) the entice Maith¬ 
ili Brahmin community (ekcept 
women) congregates at the Saarat 


Sabha, which is an ancient . 
tion for conducting mass nuarriage 
negotiations. It is a sea bf men and 
boys. There are at least fifty 
thousand. Everyone is clad ih 
wfaite...bat some of the nieh and boys 
wear bright pink dbotis...tbe( 
only splai^es of colour. These me the 
bridegrooms. From eight to 50-year>. 
olds they, sit in groups with their 
fathers and relatives. 

Then there are die 20 penitkars 
who sit rader ceaopieB, writh sfasaek 
of pahaeeafdocummits. Every Midtln^, 
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Ui Brahmin family and all their 
genealogical tables are here. The 
pmjik»rs look for blood rela- 
tifa^ips in seven generations be¬ 
tween the bride and bridegroom, 
before giving thebr assent to a mar¬ 
riage proposition. They dien register 
the marriage, in their pafan-leaf col¬ 
lection. But ibis institution, initially 
harted to jarevebt inbree^g and 
, genetic defects, hat degenerated into 
a bargaining {dams for dowiy. 

fmaiikar Trilcdtaath ^ (70) has 
; be^ cmning to the Saurat Sabha for 


the past 65 year»~he accompanied 
his father from the time he was five 
years old. A conversation with him 
reflects the attitude of the whole 
community. 

A point blank query like, “Why are 
women not penning here?” draws 
forth a straight-forwmd reply, “It is 
our culture”. 

“Do not the women want to meet 
their future smts-in-law?” 

“That is notour traditioa. Besides, 
they have full faiA in dieir hus¬ 
bands.” 




“How many marriages have been 
settled this year?” 

“Very few.” ' 

“Why?” 

“The girls are all educated up to 
BA and even more. It is hard to find a 
boy who is more educated.” 

Regarding the amount of dowries, 
Jha utters by rote, “Below school 
final Rs 20,000; a graduate R$ 50,000; 
an employed bank clerk R$ 1 lakh; an 
engineer, a doctor, a lawyer, an IAS 
officer Rs 2 lakhs in cash.” Then he 
goes on to clarify: “This is only the 
cash ...the rest will cost an equal 
amount—reception of karat, food, 
ornaments, furniture.” On being 
asked, “Who has this kind of 
money?” the immediate response in 
English is “Black money.” 

“Don’t people know dowry is 
iliegal?” 

“Oh everyone knows. It is repeated 
over the radio and television and in 
newspapers! The money is given in 
secret." 

“How old are the brides?” 

“The age is steadiiy increasing 
...now they are 18 or 19 ...but some 
parents still believe in pre-puberty 
marriage.” 

B ut even within this deeply con¬ 
servative community there are 
stirrings of change. “Those days are 
now gone. Besides, the doctors and 
lawyers are refusing to come to the 
Sabha. Times are changing,” admits 
Jha. And it is in this context, that 
Sewa-Mithila’s core-group of GO 
women, led (>y Gauri Mishra, mar¬ 
ched to hold a protest meeting in 
Saurat on 16 June. 

Gauri Mishra carries a lamp. And 
as she talks about the lives of Mithiia 
women, her voice gets louder and 
stronger and she goes into a frensy. 
As she cries out “Jaagu Jaagu Maith- 
il lalna (wake up, wake up Maitfail 
daughters)” everyone listens in pin- 
drop silence. She builds up to a 
crescendo, and then stops...the audi¬ 
ence gives her a thundering ova¬ 
tion... men in the audience come to 
the microphone and talk.-one is a 
freedom fighter-.another is an 
activist.... 

' As they stride between the pan- 
Jikara’canopies, Triloknath Jha, the 
70 year-old paajikar is moved, and 
joins them. ’The winds of change are 
blowing in Mithiia. Albeit vary, very 
slowly. 
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ASplitiiitheCPKM)? 


The recent expulsion o/M V, Raghavan from the Kerala unit of the CPIfMj 
has cuused ripples in the rank and file of the party, reports Binoo K. John 


O nly less than a year ago the 
CPI(M) in Kerala was atop the 
political pinnacle, their sickles 
and hammers glistening The 
party had, to a certain extent, sue 
ceeded in exposing the ideological 
vacuum, the administrative ineffi 
ciency and the institutionalised tor 
ruption in the ruling United Demo 
cratit Front (UDI > Moreover, the 
CPI(M) in a tactical move had ciosed 
Its doors to the Muskm League and 
the Kerala Congress proclaimed that 
the party's intention was to wait and 
see the UDF go to dust and attacked 
Muslim Personal Law The party 
marched into the 12th Congress at 
Calcutta last December with the con 
fldence ot a led brigade that had 
conquered three states But the clois 
tered discussions at the Calcutta 
Congress were bitter—a younger 
generation no longer willing to swal 
low the diktats of grey haired lumi 
naries had emerged 
Six months later, the party in Kera 
la IS beginning to feel the impact of 
the lemoval of party stalwart MV 
Raghavan for “bourgeois parliamen 
tary ambitions and parliamentary 
opportunism'’ Two weeks after 
Raghavan's dismissal, CK Chakra 
pani, the party whip, has strongly 
criticised the party leadership's over 
reaction and ideological dismissal of 
Raghavan “When the Communist 
Party split in 1%41 was the one who 
went everywhere and spoke for the 
Marxist party 1 can do it again,” 
Chakrapani said, hmting at a possi¬ 



ble split And as though echoing his 
feelings, the Tnchur district commit 
tee of the CPRM) split vertically with 
eight members, including three dis¬ 
trict secretariat members, coming 
out openly in favour of Raghavan 
The same evening MV Raghavan, 
addressing an unexpectedly massive 
public meeting at the historic 
Putharikandam Maidan in Tnvan 
drum, appealed to senior party lead 
ers to come to their senses and do 
something to avoid a split in the 
party For the first tune since Marx 
ist fervour lashed the state like a 
tidal wave, the party appeared 
vulnerable to the shifting tides of 
parliamentary politics WiU the party 
emerge unscathed' 

For the five months that Raghavan 
remained suspended in acceptance 
of the party verdict, party leaders, 
general secretary E M S Namboodir 
ipad and the state secretary and 
politburo member V S Achuthanan 
dan launched an unprecedented 
attack on him Prolific writer that be 
IS, EMS penned a five-part essay 
snidely titled, “M V Raghavan’s par¬ 
ty loyalt ” in which he refuted 
Raghavan’s reply to the show cause 
notice served on him by the party 
The thrust of his arguments was 
• In the on-going clash of ideals 
between the Indian bourgeoisie and 
world imperialist powers, the Con¬ 
gress party has often taken a stand 
against tmpenalists and in such cases 
the party has to back the Congress 
government However, this does not 



mean that the CPRM) will lend un¬ 
conditional support to the Congress 
or help It to form governments 
e The party is with the revolutionary 
front which is struggling to end Con 
gress rule 

• The party will have to opp<»e the 
interference of religion in social, 
economic and political aHairs 

e Some, like Raghavan, had a lean¬ 
ing towards the Naxalite movement 
and when that failed they tried to 
side with bourgeois parties to come 
to power 

• Only the party central committee 
has the nght to analyse pohtical 
strategy, not Raghavan or his 
hiends 

Earlier in a 14-page detailed analy 
SIS of the party history and pohtical 
strategy, Raghavan had pointed out 
that the party was now going against 
the policies adopted in the seventh 
Congress The letter, addressed to, 
the secretary of the CPI(M) state 
committee, had astutely argued 

• The %th part of the party program 
me adopted m 1964 says that die 
main aspect of our revolutionary 
struggle IS diat it is anti-unperiahst 
anti-monopoly, anti-feudal and 
democratic This can only be accom¬ 
plished by fighting the Congress par¬ 
ty, which IS led by monopolists 

• Section 108 of ^ same program¬ 
me says that any type of tactical 
alliance with the ruling Congress 
party should not even be considered. 
Hence the present party pohey, 
fduefa does not regard the Congress 
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as the main enemy, is a violation of 
party principles. 

• In Tamil Nadu, how can the party 
justify an alliance with the DMK 
^ front, which includes the Muslim 
League? 

The differences of opinion be¬ 
tween Raghavan and the party lead¬ 
ership, which has spawned sheafs of 
analytical literature on Marxist party 
policies,now centres around the par¬ 
ty’s attitude to the Congress. The 
radical young elements m the party 
have been scoffing at the centrist 
line of the party leadership, especial¬ 
ly the softening of attitude towards 
the Rajiv Gandhi government. 
Raghavan has shrewdly been playing 
on this aspect of the party policy. At 
the public meeting at the Puthar- 
ikandam Maidati—venue of many 
historical Marxist party meetings 
addressed by EMS—Raghavan said, 
amidst applause, that the Kerala 
Congress and Muslim League are 
insignificant factors in the national 
context and that the Congress(I) 
must be identified as the main 
enemy and attacked 

Ra^avan’s dilemma and despera¬ 
tion at being shown the exit door 
Stems from the fact that he must now 
take on both the UDF government 
and the wrong policies of the CPl(M), 
which he still refers to as “my party” 
In the last paragraph of his explana¬ 
tory letter to the party secretary, he 
has stated that in the “36 years of my 
party activity 1 have always observed 
party discipline. You can be assured 
that I will not do anything to tarnish 
the party which means eveiything to 
me”. But the first part of the letter 
had done enough damage and he was 
dismissed. 

The CPl(M),now controUed by the 
centrist axis comprising EMS- 
Achutanandan-Balanandan knew 
that a strong section of the Students’ 
Federation of India (SFl) and the 
youth wing, the Democratic Youth 
Federation of India (DYFI), were 
admirers of Raghkvan and that a few 
of them would surrender their p<di- 
tical future to him. What the party 
did not exp^ was the split in dis¬ 
trict units like what happened in 
Trichur. The st>lit> the open defence 
of C.K. Chhlmpani and the SFI 
national vkti^esident C.P. John 
who was on the dais with Raghavan 
J in the Trivandrum public meeting 
y has sent panic signals across the 
otherwise unwavering party cadre. 
Desbabhimani, the CP1(M) organ, 
has expectedly blacked out all re- 
pwts of dissension. 

EJd.S. Namboodiripad who had 
paved a seemingly indestructible 
foundation for the communist move- 
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Q |; at* the mam aUmmti<ma 

AtThestaih^iWMiihmeesAyslhinre 
been indulgltig in wmvp aenvity. At 
iMi itaMi iBd I itKtttl|e in group aedir- 
ity. It u because ol tn«t, 1 was pushed 
out. It was Achutanandan who in- 
duhfBd in group Activity within the 
pntty- 

0-* Do you tMok tha action agaiau 
you was pomnaat vaatfotuP 
A: Yes. In tm ODBUnunut party in 
the world can this sort Of action be 
taken. Everybody jp given the chance 
to cwrect his Tbiwa. As soon as 1 was 
suspended, I ndd pressmen diat I 
accept the patty's dedsiom. So<hi al< 
tar the suspsmsion, E.M.S. Nani* 
boodiripad launched a public cam¬ 
paign against me. He used language 
not suited to ilmt of a leader of his 
calibre. He said tbet not even e god 
cared for the former expelled party 
leader KJP.R. Oopaian. In my case 
Chare was acting no suspension. It 
was really an axpulMon from Febnt 
ary itself. 1 am their worst enemy: 
not Rajiv GantSii or Kanuiakaron. 

Q; iHd you sttoagfy advocate 

an atliaoce with tboMuSim Leagued 
A: We have to Hjpit the Congn^t) 
whidi is the (dyiPd dangpr. Tiit 
Muslim League and the Ke^ Con- 

S M here are small, fry. I suggested 
t we have to idcnt%the Cangress 
as dm worst erunm and then defeat 
them at any cost. Ihia was die poUcy 
^ the party during dm United Front 
days. EMS new justifies the alliance 
with dm Muslim League in Tunii 
Nadu (raading mlamit portion fhom 
paity pwor DedmbJdnumi). J was 
dm one who campaigned against the 
Shariat the most. The CFlfM) is now 


bstog ted to ^ Coiigyem diWp- ^ 
Q;Doyou tbiak a peiUMMdfff*cdh 
is darahpiag fa the pattyf 
A; Even Aduttanandan goas en 
using the napw M EMS. 

Qs Hasn't tha CPKM) bam vary 
macHfa as an opposition pariyt 
hi Kamnakaran survives today he- 


but Achu^smmdan says hst it cuia 
for Hve yaarn. Coauaunists ate not 
actually intkeligiQn. NO^ but now 
the pa^ keeps talking against the 
Shamt and the Huwaia aadonaUsts 
who visited Karda. Ac* these issues 
which cimcern the conunOn man? 
Peoples' issues are not being taken 

w mWt 

Oi m tim cm») spot btteania? 

At the party is already split. Many 
people will move out. If only AX 
Gopidam was alive, such things would 
not hare happened. 

Qi Urn pai^ has been wanidtg to 
nm the opopesetfve hospfmf 
miehyou bakpa^ buiU. 

A: Tliet is a cooperative hospital 
mainly for snake bite victims end it 
has become a s^gue ayurvedic re* 
search centre. ^ prahlcnis about 
the hospital cau be sorted by 
negotiations. 

Q: fVhet do you intaad to do now? 
Bow well attaadad was the meeting 
you addmaad in Cannamura a taw 
dayn baokf 

A; that was one of the biggest 
meetings organised there. I em 
trying to see dm response of dm 
people hi every district. 1 wdl start a 
movement for potties' programmes 


ment in the country is, for the first 
time, being accused of encouraging 
factional fighting and trying to 
obliterate opponents. After he took 
over as general secretary of the par¬ 
ty, he had to concentrate on party 
ideology and might have lost touch 
with the cross-currents inner party 
politics. Raghavan, on the other 
hand, always operated from the local 
and district committee levels and 
used the Assembly as the forum to 
prove his political calibre He grew 
to be a threat to the ruling front and 
a Frankenstein to the big brothers of 
his own party. His ovo'-confidence 
was what ted him to author an alter¬ 


nate political line in which he was 
helped by some party think-tank 
members like P. Ramamurthy, 
according to party sources. The alt«- 
nate political document could have 
catapulted him to the number one 
spot in the state party. In dm event 
he found himself in political dwk- 
ness but not before he had exposed 
the contradictions in the party’s poli¬ 
tical line. E.M.S. Namboodiripad, in 
the evening of his political career, 
finds his intentions and rhetoric 
being questioned. In expelling 
Raghavan, EMS was wrong as events 
are proving bat can Raghavan prove 
himself ri^t? 
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I t isn't often that one 
speeds through an 843- 
page book and wishes 
there were 843 pages 
more. But then Lonesome 
Dove by Larry McMurtry 
isn’t an ordinary book. In¬ 
deed, it’s so extraordinary 
that I intend to use the 
whole column this week to 
review it, something, I 
might add, I don’t intend 
to do often. 

Lonesome Dove is a 
small, no amend that to 
minuscule, southern Texas 
town on the Rio Grande. 
Here’s McMurtry in the 
opening pages of the book: 
“Evening took a long time' 
getting to Lonesome Dove, 
but when it came it was a 
comfort. For most of the 
hours of the day—and 
most of the months of the 
year—the sun had the 
town trapped deep in dust, 
far out in the chaparral 
flats, a heaven for snakes 
and hoined toads, road- 
runners and stinging 
lizards, but a hell for pigs 
and Tennesseans. There 
was not even a respectable 
shade tree within twenty 
or thirty miles; in fact, the 
actual location of the 
nearest decent shade was 
a matter of vigorous de¬ 
bate in the offices—if you 
wanted to call a roofless 
barn and a couple of 
patched-up corrals 
offices—of the Hat Creek 
Cattle Company, half of 
which Augustus owned...” 

And thus the magical 
journey begins. Imagine a 
Wizard of Oz like plot, 
placed in a Zone Grey set¬ 
ting, with a dash or two of 
James Clavell’s epic story¬ 
telling all nicely stirred 
and served up by a novel¬ 
ist who has the dry wit of 
Evelyn Waugh, characters 
as lunatic as those of The 
Gaotf Wu) Couldn’t Shoot 
Sm^t nad as memor¬ 
able and complex as Var¬ 
gas Llosa mi^t have cre¬ 
ated and you’re just begin¬ 


ning to have some idea of 
what a wonderful book 
Lonesome Dove is. 

Reading the paragraph 
I’ve quoted you’ve, prob¬ 
ably guessed what the 
novel is all about, but 1 
must admit that when 1 
began it I hadn’t the fain¬ 
test idea of its content. AH 
I knew was that the author 
had won ^e 1985 Pulitzer 
Prize for fiction for his 
effort and that The New 
York Times said of the 
book: “Moving...thriliing 
...perfectly realized...un- 
forgettable.” Newsweek 
went one better. Said its 
reviewer; “Amply im¬ 
agined and crisply, loving¬ 
ly written. I haven’t en¬ 
joyed a book more this 
year...a marvellous novel.” 
Discounting the usual pub¬ 
lisher’s hype, I expected a 
fair to middling novel (the 
size was daunting and dis¬ 
couraging), with the kind 
of formula that wins 
prizes. 

What I didn’t anticipate 
was a western. And what a 
western it is. It begins in 
Lonesome Dove, of course, 
or to be more precise at 
the Hat Creek Cattle Com¬ 
pany, one of whose prop¬ 
rietor's, Augustus McCrea, 
we’ve already met. Gus 
and his partner, W.F. 
McCall, are retired Texas 


Rangers who are attemp¬ 
ting to scratch a living . 
from the .burnt, xerophytic 
southern Texas country¬ 
side aided by a motley 
crew of wonderfully 
etched characters^Pea 
Bye, a gangling cowhand 
who can only pursue a 
single thou^t at a time 
(which is reasonable 
wouldn’t you say), Deets, a 
black cowboy who’s a 
tracker nonpareil, Bofivar, 
a surly Mexican cook who 
feeds the crew beans 365 
days a year, “mixing them 
with so many red chilies 
that a spoonful of beans 
was more or less as hot as a 
spoonful of red ants”,and 
Newt, a young hand who is 
McCall’s illegitimate son. 

The main business of the 
Hat Creek Cattle Com¬ 
pany is, unsurprisingly, 
cattle—cattle that the 
crew periodically steal 
from Mexico across the 
Rio Grande and then sell. 
Everyone works very hard 
at the ranch save Gus, who 
prefers to philosophise 
over this moonshine. Gus, 
too, is a dead shot and has 
the sight of a hawk. Into 
this somewhat confused 
but stable (it’s a paradox 
all right) state of affairs 
intrudes an old friend of 
McCrae’s and McCall’s— 
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Jake Spoon, ex-Texas Ran¬ 
ger and now oh the lam ^ 
from the law.for ♦ 

accidentally murdering a 
demise Quite rightly he • 
believes^that no sheriff in 
his right mind would loo|( 
for him in X,Ohetome.Dove 
and so he stayeon in town.' 
He also sets things moving 
by suggesting to McCall 
that he should be ranching 
out in Montana where th^ 
grass is abundant and no 
white man has ever set run 
cattle before. McCall is 
hooked and the novel be¬ 
gins in right earnest. 

The two partners find a 
rag-tag crew of trail 
hands—two Irish no- 
hopers, a bunch of young 
cowboys, a whore who’s 
looking for a better life, a 
new cook who refuses to 
ride but teaches them to 
eat grasshoppers in molas¬ 
ses and butter made from 
slugs...Once they’ve 
gathered the crew, they 
steal a bunch of horses and 
cattle and the great trail 
drive north begins. 
Tragedy and humour ride 
hand-in-hand as young 
cowboys and their older 
bosses fight the harsh 
land, bandits, Indians and, 
on occasion, ^e law...Each 
character, each incident is 
sketched in with infinite 
beauty and authenticity— 
the John Wayne-like W.F. 
McCall, the Terence Hill¬ 
like (of Afy Name is No¬ 
body fame) Gus McCrae, 
young Newt who passes^;, 
from adolescence to aaP' 
thood...I could go on fow 
ver, extolling dm. virtues 
of this ma^piificent book. 
But I’ll leave yqu with a 
sentiment I agree with en¬ 
tirely, Sbdd USA Today in 
its review of the novd: "If 
you read only one westirh 
novel in yoid'life, read this 
one...nq odunr hasevo- 
approaoied die abemn- 
I^shineiit of Lonetonie 
2>pve." Nevet ^ a ttuer 
word'said.' '' 
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"They are a perfect Gwalior suiting, in a vastfnll0bhn.» 
match!" textures, weaves, designs and 

,* , colours are a perfect match for 

Thats what I say about Gwalior Shirting- 
shirts and trousers from Gwalior 
fabrics. Gwalior Shirting have a 
fascinating range of stripes and 
checks of ail sorts... and plains in 
pastels and in more vibrant 
colours. And the international - 
quality trouser materials from IN A CLASS OF ITS OWN 
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WKo* 9 hot, who^s not? Hm cbes .tmmim 
the 'oomph* girl and the Hnadho* 
man rate tbmyf Has the appeal 
, of the chafite,ioomg,n 
re^vamp-edf Whafe reeponeMe 
forRa^ibG(riniM*8Wxappfa^ 
Whodo'0^^Uege kids find . 
ai^rcudUf^ Wht^egotiimore-' t 
Twigg^iXFMandmmi? What 


ihfilmatAnd'inadalCan ; 

clothes make you moTv' 
appealing? WhaiMd^ ideal 
*pa^cage* deal? Hm a woman's 


















‘Tom have to have charisma ... ” 


SALOME ROY KAPOOR 


EX>MODEL 



The deniution of sex appeal is relevant—it could be the'voice, ^ 
the walk, the hands, the mind. The obvintis and the subtle. It is 
a state of mind that comes across. Who has it? NTR, Satyajit 
Ray, Chandrashekhar, Kavita Agarwal, DahpTahil, Luku 
Sanyal, Maureen Wadia, Persia Khambatta (just the way she 
holds a cigarette is fascinating), Nari Hira, Jack Nicholson, 
Rachel Reubens 

Who doesn’t' Rohini Uattangadi, Kiran Btili, Suldharth 
Kak, Pnnce Charles 

Women have come to terms with themselves in the HOs. 
Whereas in the 608 and later the libbers wen* over-aggre.ssivc, today they may be 
a.sserting themselves, but they are sure of their leminity. They have realised that men are 
not attracted to a counteffeit man’. They are not doormats, are able to hold their own and 
yet use their charms. They are, in short, a happy blend Meryl Streep is one such—you can 
see both the strength and the woman. 

Even the models and actresses today have a completely new look. And sex l^)peal is a 
hetor most important in glamour professions like theirs. They have to have that charisma, 
be extrovert even if they aren’t, make people believe that they’re beautiftil even if tiiey’re 
not. Anna Bredemcyer, even thou^ she was more a model of the TOs than the SOs, has it. 
And Nandini Sen. Rekhatoo. 

The voluptuous kxik is not necessarily appealing You don’t need a plunging 
necklme—the Marilyn Monroe kind of look—to be appealing. The overall effect U more 
important and this, I would say, is a novelty of the 80 b. A well-informed mind, charm, 
success—all add to sex appeal and make the woman much more self-assured. 

Sex appeal in men is more or less what it has always been—masculinity—whid with the 
Rambos. .But physical appeal is fleeting. The appeal of the mind doesn’t age and adds a 
sort of aura to the man Personally, I prefer the oldies—Paul Newman, Mwlon Brando. A 
Boy George, on the other hand, is weird, like a counterfeit man, a sort of hand-it-back to 
the women. Lt>t’s hope the 908 see the men more adjusted. 


“Sex appeal is a feeling ... ” 


PANKAJ SHAH 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


We may be in the year 1986, but there are many who still are in 
the TOs—some even as far behind as in the 50s. For them sex 
appeal is embodied in the modest, quiet, gentle ‘Hindu mrf. 
'Their sexual adventure—^be it in the mind or in real life—does 
not go beyond one woman. 

But today, animal sex appeal ha.s to do with a good body, not 
necessarily a voluptuous one. But sexiness has a lot less to <lo 
with the shape of one’s figure Toflay, men are more atlracteil 
towards intelligence. No matter how voluptuous a woman is. 
how much she flaunts her ‘asset.?’, if she is dumb, the 
men—even the college kids—are not interested And m terms of real sex appeal, men are 
not interested in the sweet look but in the aggressive woman. The woman who knows what 
it IS all about is ilefinitelv attractive to most men. 

Strangely, attitudes have changed and these have been clearly reflected in 
films. In the past, the ‘oomph’ woman, who has her own share of sex appeal, was the vam]), 
while the heroine was the chaste one. Today, there is no such distinction; the ‘OTmph’ girl is 
the heroine anil the roles of the mother and sister have been relegated to the sidelines 
while the heroines openly exude their sexuality, in spite of being virtuous. 

As for men’s sex appeal, the dumb girls may swoon over the ‘smoothie’ types, but those 
whose own sex appeal IS active will not go infer merely a bulk of flesh It depends, of ; 

course. On a certain Monday they might decide to go in for just this kind of nuin. But by ! 

and large, maturity in a man is very appealing to a woman. In term-* of raw sex appeal too. ; 
Dustin Hoffman has it more than, say, a Rock Hudson. 

Does success lend itself to sex app^l? Would that make S, B. Chavan seky? Or H. K. L. 
Bhagat? No, success will create a charisma—and people do have this chkrisma without 
having any sex appeal. Mrs Gandhi, for iiutance. She had a charisma that excited you, that 









Anna Bredemeyar 


♦ 

The voluptuous 
look ts not 
necessarily 
appealing. You 
don't need a 
plunging 
neckline—the 
Marilyn Monroe 
kind of look—to 
he appealing 

♦ 


attracted you and held your interest. 

Sex appeal is a feelini^ it's an individual message. For me, Sophia Loren has it. So does 
Audrey Hepburn. And Rekha. Dimple, yes. Hems Malini, no~-but then obviously that's 
not true for Dharmendra. 1 would have mentioned Shabana Azmi as one who doesn't have 
it, but I have met her and found that she has this tremendous intellectual sex i^>peal. fiut 
SmitaFatiliszero. 

'Then there’s Rajiv Gandhi—he excites people, there is something solid about him. 
Previously he seemed like a bhondoo, there was no substance to him, but t^t external flab 
of his personality has gone andhis muscle is 8howing.Hi8 sex appeal to women is worth 
analysing: earlier he had won their sympathy, maith beehara, now that he’s taken action 
they look upon him as someone capable. They notice his snazzy sunglasses... 


‘7 fs the electricity that works ... ” 


MAHESH BHATT 


FtLMHyiAKER 


It has always meant being vulnerable, with a dash of 
recklessness. It could be a &ce—in the labour class, on a 
construction site a stray face which captures your attention. 

It’s not a label; images, names that people are familiar with or a 
worked-out look have no impact on me at all. However, in the 
West the two who instantly come to my mind without even 
trying are Jessica Lange and Jack Nicholson. 

Sex appeal differs horn people to people. It has such vastly 
different and diveiac meanings that there is no sense theorising 
about it. Ultimately, it’s the electridty that woi ks; it’s beyond 
phrases, cultural upbringing, the mind factor or common 
ideology. It’s something else. 


“Give me maturity, experience 


SHARON PRABHAKAR 


CROONER, ACTRESS 



1 


Nandini 


- - Sex appeal is an indescribable quality; you either have it or 

don’t. Certainly Marilyn Monroe had it, Bette Davis didn’t. 
Earlier sex appeal was a certain look which the movie mog^uls 
churned out. If you were not a Twiggy, you were out. There 
was Brigitte Bardot before her. Fortunately in the SOs there is 
a broad spectrum, it has become a matter of preferential tastes, 
rather than conformity to a norm. Thank god for that! 

Women are far more intelliront in the SOs. Somewhere along 
they have left the men behind So, whereas women look for 
maturity, intelligence and compatibility, men haven't quite 
progres.sed beyond ‘who’s going to bo my Saturday date?’ Women have become more 
selective. That’s why a lot of women like me are groaning, ‘where are the men?’ Men don’t 
really have a problem. So often one hears them saying, ‘She's so sexy yaar.' It obviously 
shows that what matters is physical appearance. 

No doubt it is important initially, but ‘what lies beyond’ is what sex appeal is allnbout. 1 
think that whateveronemay say aboutiooks and fads, women look for masculinity in a 
man. In showbiz too, the audience looks for packaging, image, something that ditto 
somewhere—and we call that something sex appeal. I’d say that JacqueOne Bisset is a very 
sexy woman; there’s something very vdcanic about A1 Padno and Pd lun more than a mile 
for Robert De Niro. Off-screen, I find Mohini Bhullar incredibly sei^. 

But men? Where are the men? Bombay is really getting to be a desperate scene. 

Between mamma’s little munrm and the paan-hsAar paunrhies. sex is as remote as 
Halley’s Comet! 

For me close encounters of the erogenous zones are usually above the belt. 1 can tell a 
sexy man with my eyes closed, by the timbre of hiS voice. An ounce of brain ikr outweij^s 
a hundred kilos of muscle, no matter how bronzed or rippling. But, above all, I love 
powerful, autocrafu; men. Give me maturity, eiqierience, aavdr-^dxa packed in ai^ 
order, any shape or size, I’ll take it. Periiaiw if I’d been bom earlier, I’d have ftdlen in Mve 
with Jinnah...weII...I did!!! 












ANIL DHARKER 




People thin}( that, sex appeal is an exposeilll^nir itiojjVHiiiit 
dress. But it isn’t. That is cheesucake and eydn in the 

right hand or leg,dike ^nat Aman’s, cheesecake may took 
enough to eat, sex appeal is more subtle. To give a daiwic 
example: Marilyn Monroe, the best known sex symbol (rfthem 
all. Her appeal didn’t lie just in revealing her body but In her 
vulnerability which lay so naked on her ^ace, Others liloE; Jayne , 
Mansfield and Diane Dors with more rounded tores like 
Marilyn Monroe tried to copy Marilyn Monroe. They itiifdit as 
well have been hour-glasses with makeup. 

Madhubaia had the same coquettishness and guilelessness. Sex appeal Is really that, it 
combine.s sexiness and innocence in the right degree. The notion of sex appeal has changed 
over the years. Each age has its symbols and each symbol stamps its own look on that age.. 

A look at the recent past shows our sex symbols Imve come cinema. Earlier, Meena 
Kumari, Nutan, Waheeda—all were mother earth figures. Then Heraa Malini also was a 
mother earth figure but with a whip in hand ami ghunghroo mmnd her ankles. TTien, as a 
result of greater liberalisation in our attitudes, we moved to a more blatantly sexy inu^ 
like Rekha. Sridevi is from the same mould though the material in her case is plastic. 1116 
world of advertising is more tuned to the western look and its models are, therefore, 
slim-hipped, flat-breasted, modem young things in trousers. Even in a sari, the western; 
liberate woman is self-possessed and composed and throws sex at you. Since TV has been 
^ taken over by advertising, this slim, brisk woman is today’s Vasantsena (courtesan). 
^Filmdom’s falsies, thank god, will soon be flying out of a lot of windows! 


AQ MAN 


“It is th£ totality of a person” 


FRANK SIMOES 


At one time there was this morbid and infantile preoccujMitioii 
with extended mammary glands. Ten-twelve years ago sex 
appeal had to do with pure physical properties. The dumber the 
woman, the more desirable she was. Hence the phrase, ‘dumb 
blomle’. At that time a sexy man w'as a cross between Marlon 
Brando and James Dean on the one hand, and pop idols like 
(lliff Richards on the other. 

Today the definit ion of an attractive human being is much 
I more complex. But I would say that sex appeal is wing 

.---J increasingly associated with factors like erooliona) bonding. 

career, self-rcsp<*ct. Intelligence, character, independence contribute a greai pwt to .sex 
apfieal. It's the totality of the person. •• 

For instance, the woman I could be most attracted to would be one lyhols easy to be 
with, sensitive, intelligent, one with whom 1 have things in common^nd Uflm is not 
physically unattractive. To put it in another w'ay, I meet very, very atti^ia^ve women w'ho 
leave me physically cold. 

Similarly, a man with sex appeal is the sort of man who isn't overtly macho, and if he is 
macho, he is so sure of himself that he doesn't flaunt it. A person who doesn’t use his own 
or another person’s sexuality exploitatively. A man's intelligence, sensitivity—these have 
become very important today. The term 1 am seeking is what the pychoanalyst* call a 
well-integrated pyche. , ' 

There is an unconscious degree of role reversal going on. But I also feel that role 
reversal apart, and the question of diffuse sexual identity apart, w'e are looking at a new 
species. That is why today Dustin Hoffman and Woody Allf n aiu,considered pritne male 
sex objects. A man needn’t flaunt his masculinity in obvious wap. Of course, theWara 
exceptions—Sylvester Stallone and Mr Universe for instance. But the larger trend is that 
the international male actors do not subscribe to the macho stereotype. 

It’s a little difficult to say who has sex appeal; But I would say Smita I^tiU.jn terms of 

the definition, has, it. She’s not my most haautiful woman; in fact sbe photPgi'ai^ 

infinitely better, but she has the .sot*t pf ifitebap, portfonality, sensitlv;|l^^ ooropassion to 
hold her own whwever she is, be itih pi^feaaional or personal life. ll^fteOruddih Sbab 
too embodies Ml the qualities which contribute to sex appeal in the M! J, Afcbar has a 





quiet rtrenf 5 th#nd d<)e6n't hav« to prove wiything to <unyb<^»nyin6re. ^ 

Sex apped inadvertiaements has mudt more to do with elegaiieei style, a certup flair as 
compared to earlier. Today the tom ‘well-hred good looks’ sums it all. There are 
stereotypes in advertisements however. Firat, veu have the kindly old gnindmother with 
long, flowing tresses. Then, the traditional mothei^—gooddooking in a pleasant, strictly 
conventional sort of^way. She’s never had an obscene thought. Of coarse, she may indulge 
in minor naughtiness but never anything which would blur hm- image. Then there is a 
slight departure from this stereotype—the traditional Indian mother, yet who does her 
own thing and gets right to the top. ^he combines the male and female elements but is yet 
again a stereotype. 

Then you have all those catatonic kids who can’t talk Engdish, but who go berserk when 
they sec a bottle of pop. They are the teenage Indian equivalent of the teeny-boppers who 
have sublimated all their sexual feelings into a bottle of pop, right up to the final orgasmic 
climax when this huge bottle ovci’flows. 

No, you don’t get real human beings in advertisements. Everybody is more comfortable 
i with stereotypes. The more the pity. 


\^ohody is hot on just looks ...” 



KHALID MOHAMMED 


FILM CRITIC 


A hi depends on 
what has gone 
into popular 
appeal. Sex 
appeal is 
connected with 
success and 
celebrity status. 
Rekha, for 
instance, was 
earlier not 
identified as a 
.vftvv woman. 


SmItaPatil 



~—'--—— > ; i Sex appeal is subjective, it depends on the viewers. Today, I 

: would say, Rekha, Sridevi and Mandakini, maybe, are the real 
‘it* girls. Plumpness, the ‘oomph’ ripeness is associated with a 
i heroine’s sex appeal. A woman has to look solid, palpable—not 
I delicate like Saira Banu—have a definite outline which one can 

I embrace. It’s like food, people want a lot on their thali. 

! Someone mannequin-ish, stylish, like a Tvriggy, would be 
I laughed at here. 

I But the Indian male has a split personality. To him there is 
L .... - i® sex appeal in purity—after all every man is looking for a ■ 

housewife—as well as in vicariousness. That’s the stupid Indian psyche, 

A lot depends on what has gone into fxipular appeal. Sex appeal is connected with 
success and celebrity status. Rekha, for instance, was earlier not identified as a sexy 
woman. Rekha’s sex appeal has grown with her aura—as she has become a strong woman 
with her neurosis, perceptiveness and all the contradictions that make a good star. 

There’s Smita Patil; she has, to use the cliche, the earthy appeal. She smoulders, is very 
sensuous. She’s not classically beautiful biithas the raw appeal of a woman working on a 
construction site. She's approachable. And look at her mouth, I’ve not seen a fUller mouth 
in another actress. 

And then, we partly do follow Western models. Rekha is a Marilyn Monroe, complete 
with her suicidal tendencies, Sridevi, a younger Shirley Temple, an amply built kid, a 
child-woman, what with her pout and all. 

But Imlian films have resolved giving a sexual identity to females and males. In the 
(Kte it was absuni—even with a courtesan, never was a moment of intimacy shown. The 
hero and hei'oine had to be* vii’ginal and so intimacy was suggested by the hero feeding her 
rasofrollas. as in AmarPivm. There is much hedging about even now. In present day films 
too. Shakti. Maid, sex is under the wTaps. 

Male sex appeal lies in something the women can look up to; heroism, understanding, the 
willing-to-lay-down-youi'-life attitude. They look for these aratajsof Lord Krishna and 
Rama. Earlier, the actora had this quaint gentlemanly image. They wereheroic, yet had a 
vulnerable edge. Tragic figures who made the woman feel more protective. Take Guru 
Dult, he was a superlatively attractive man not so much for his looks as for what he stood. 
He had a lot of suppi'essed sexuality. 

This was all before the ‘angiy young man' phase. Nowadays, teeny-boppera may come, 
and go—the audience has a jkippy love affair vrith Kumar Gaurav, Suagay Dutt and 
othei's—but they want someone steady. Like Dharmendra. And Amitabn BachcTtan, \ 
Interestingly. Amitabh Bachchan’s sex appeal is of an inverted'kind—the man loves , ‘i, 
himself—it is not directed to the women, but to the world at large. 

Who has it? Personall.v. I think Rekha, Smievi, Parveen BaU (used to), Faiha. AmltalA 
Bachchan. Catherine Deneuve. Nastassja Kinski, Isabelle Adjani. Robert De Niro,. Al 
. Pacino, Tosinro Miftine, Mai'cello Mastrouiani. Gerai'd Depardieu. 

Who doesn’t? Zeenat Aman, mth hei' synthetic looks, Kinii Katkar, Amrito Sindh- 

Jeetotidra. Kaiesh Khanna. Dustin Holfinan, Charlton Heston. 

Mtrvlewed by RmJm Kapur 
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Drawing <»« Bhagwam’s LGvk 


XltMiBIHI AlUBfd ll 

I; neriH4Wb(HiterkMwii 
M tfc« 

than 

IwbitarthM^b. Or 
nttybeherlMiheniiaiiE 
kle ovenhRdGWft vtt 
fikum i^vrodl KxnM of 
Mr rMWt e«»v«8e» It« 
group mm in Bomtupre* 
isently, 8he about 
her two "lovea’*-i>punting 
and BajMeah. **I paint 
what t feel Alt ia a very 
berwMml afllefr. Tt)|ough 
j^iffwan I dbiwvrred the 
mi bettity of life. Today> I 
eq}uy each atfd ev^ mo* 
mantofmyex* 
iatence,.4nank8 to him." 
Didn’t the recent deveio{>* 
atenta diaiUusion her? “I 
know that Bhagwan is In* 
capable of any wrong, If he 
chose to go to jail, there 
was a reason fer rt...he was 


tiylagtoiMiascmaRfeih 
ai^tQtii)ankind~>hke 
jMMGhriat.VVhy(hd 
jemaOowhii&iielftoha 
crueiAettT He could hm 
tifes* 1 praveiit«dtt,8oitiBtbr 
Baj|iia«h,*’riiirt»,u^ 
ennM feom a itkiddle*ciaiw. 
Hyderabadi Xuain bwdc* 
grouml, pmtiwmant^ 
estmgedmmBfrmh^ 
femily whM life embraced 
saiuwa **Ai| % *• my femi- 
^iacMcenuMflam 
deai(MlMijf)hm even said 
^ iastpnbentferme." 
She fe oindid enouidi to 
alseadmitt "Iidtluff^peo* 
pie came to »y eiidifeitioni 
mretommthaniny 
work. Here whs an tflaiulc 
woman who MHnewti 
away her purdah atartod 
wearing a huge hbKffMd a 
ma/s,” How dm she deal 
with men who are more 
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treatimiB 
mnMfeidndeimd 
brotham. Ifenr I imew bet* 
ter*4f Uwy tfeom ife ml»> 
undarataMMitlml'e 
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Baid’i«yjuatint!Me.^Wbjb 
all that feveocerdewiw 
fer hm-distant Hbagiirah, ia 
there really roomin her 
life fer anyone ebw? 
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tordntoiwm nf iSfe pmWf 

sur^flie appointntentT (m 
hfe eemwitel to the 
epee, why even the Im 
Oil has jomed the cowpii* 
meiubbyifequiriMona 
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what's caued ptogms^ 


T hree VTPs on brief 
visits to Wellington, the 
anMy outpost, spaihed off 
some excitemeBt for boli* 
dsy-makera in this luri) 
hiUside resort. One was 
the handsome General 
Dnyal of Operation Blues- 
tar feme who descended oig 
the Wellington golf course 
M soon as he lamed, caus¬ 
ing great inconvenience to 
the tubers who wished to 
tosHMff. Besson: the g<df 
course was closed for two 
days, for security realms. 
And the lush green hillside 
ww d<ntod with todfermed- 
commandos who kept 
sprouting up feomcvsry 
bush ano shrub to prot^ 
Qenaral Oayid. wIk) twtks 


Shooting Stars 

siditaryconitoement’ 

Things picked up soon 
whenrniothm'hell 


sought andgcipiitoiswen 
to land ottt^emtrim. 0ut 
come a toU, Usm Ogmnei in 
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boots.lt 
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Junk food is here to stay 




•1* 


T he fast foqtl euiturc is here, 
pjverycne, from a .sixty-year- 
ckl granny to a flv e-year-okl 
kkl, is fast switching over to 
'imaJem’ footl-eating habits while con¬ 
ventional ftMJtls are being slowly 
pushed to the lower sections of the 
menu card. The 'utlipi culture’ is out 
as pizzas, hamburgers, rails, hotdogs 
and sandwiches have steamrallecl 
conventional snacks—like (hma. 
idlis, varias—out of the people’s pa¬ 
lates, U<lipi restaurants are opening 
fast food counters with alarming ivg- 
ularity. The growth of the fiist food 
craze is phenomenal, to say the least. 
Not since the denims’ explosion of the 
Seventies has the Indian fmpulace 
adopted itself so conveniently to the 
western culture. 

Swank, stylish and .stimulating, 


fast food joints have become the daily 
haunt of youngsters, meeting place 
for rendezvou.s and an occasional 
dinner outing for the family, “Fast 
fooil has cj'eated its own gap, says 
Haresh Saigal, who owns a chain of 
six fast food restaurants in Bombay. 
“It has happened the way jean.s came 
to the scene,’’ he fiirther elaborates. 
Saigal is considered a pioneer in the 
fa.st food business. A small-time res¬ 
taurateur, Saigal .saw the busine.s.s 
fjotential of a restaurant selling 
quick-tc-make food. "I had seen the 
growth of McDonald’s chain in Amer¬ 
ica. How in the early Seventies it 
started as a small outlet selling ham¬ 
burgers only, and slowly gi-ew into 
the multinational which it is today," 
Saigal expounds. McDonald’s success 
inspired Saigal and in 1981 he started 



The iast food joint ;mtMn 0 BC|ulckbuok 
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Op«n House, a small fast food outtet, 
adjacent to his successful restaurant. 
Gazebo, in the affluent Qandra sub¬ 
urb in Bombay. 

The emergence of fast foorl res¬ 
taurants in the last couple of years js 
the best indicator of the chanjnng 
lifestyles of the urban population. 
“People are more broadminded now," 
as far as focal habits are concerned, 
Saiga! feels while Lyn Rosario, 
marketing manager of Pizza King, 
says that, “it’s the increase in the real 
income of the people” that has 
brought about the change. Pizza King 
is the subsidiary of McDowell’s, the 
liquor giant. Pizza Kingarrived on 
the fa.st food scone with a blitzkrieg of 
publicity and oijened its restaurants 
in the two metropolises: Bombay and 
New Delhi. Backed by a team of 
hard-core professionals, Pizza King 
hacl soon bitten a large chunk out of 
the market share of the small res- . 
taurants surviving largely on youth ■ 
clientele. But somehow, of late, it 
seems to have slipped down the lad¬ 
der. “It's all because of a franchise 
disagreement with the restaurant 
owners,” informs Rosario. Pizza King 
has an airay of pizzas and also ham¬ 
burgers, sandwiches and other eat¬ 
ables on its menu, a total of 64 items. 
While the same applies to Open 
House it, however, has a separate 
section for Indian cuisine. 


With the increasing demand for 
fast food—as also the quick money 
that can be made—entrepreneurs 
have adopted a modern system of 
operations to cut down production 
costs. “We have a central kitchen at 
Hill Road where we have our own 
bakery, confectionary store and a 
cold storage. Every morning our ears 
supply the basic ingredients to all the 
six centres," informs Saigal. The 
same system applies to McDowell's 
Pizza King whose central kitchen M , 
Said Naka. Andheri has atartdl talk^ . 
U)g contracts flNun other restaitniRts ^ 
so as to utilise its production capacity 
to the maximum, ^is cost-saving 
device effective!;^ helps in keeping 
the prices of the items at al^rtain 
lev«. “Vfe pa.s 8 on thp benefB# of cp^ 
saving to our cu 8 t(Mner 8 ,” 8 s^, • 
^igal. ' ■ ■ 






at our restautants are the 
cheapest,” declares Jehangir Irani, 
whose Snow’mans is considered to be 
the most popular fast food joint. The 
rates at Snowmans are more econo¬ 
mical thandhose at Pizza King and 
Open House. A bui^i^er costing Rs 16 
' at Pizza King and Rs 18 in Open 
House costs Rs 8 at Snowmans. “The 
reason," says Irani, “is that we be¬ 
lieve in economising on the res¬ 
taurant dw>r. You won’t find the 
luxurious decor of other fast food 
joints at Snowmans, they are more 
like sit-in restaurants rather than fast 
food centres." Rosario defends the 
higher prices at Pizza King by reason¬ 
ing that “a burger at Pizza King is a 
meal in itself. It's definitely not a 
snack. Thus, the price difference." 
Saigal prefers to cut short the argu¬ 
ment by saying that “our restaurants 
are not for the common man". Pric¬ 
ing, however, is not a stumbling block 
on the turnover side. Open House has 
a daily turnover of Rs 55,000 from its 
six outlets—an annual Rgura of over 
Rs two crores. The daily sales figure 
of Pizza King is a modest Rs 7000 but 
at Snowmans the daily turnover is 
well over Rs 12,000. 



,Harssh Saigal; pampering fads 


P izzas and hamburgers are the 
most sought-after items in any 
fast food menu. Pizzas at the Pizza 
King come in varied toppings and 
sizes from capsicum to mushrooms 
and ‘prince’ to ‘king’ sizes. Open 
House revels in its Indian fast food 
varieties like kabHbn and chhole puii. 


Teenagers: The Fast Food 
Junkees 


H ep, urban, and needless to say, 
well-off youngsters constitute 
the main clientele of any fast food 
restaurant. Walk into any fast food 
parlour and you will find teenagers 
splurging on hamburgers, chicken 
rolls, hotdogs and what have you. 
Says Bindu Batra of Sophia 
Polytechnic, “Fast food joints are a 
real boon to all of us youngsters. I 
usually go there three-four times a 
week,” while Hema Mistry frequents 
Pizza King practically every day. 
“What are evenings for after ail'/ 
Pizza King is the best place for 
spending an evening with friends.” 
Hema says. A student of St. Xavier’s 
College, Hema comes from a well-to- 
do family and obviously/going to an 
expensive joint like Pizza King^ 
doesn’t feel the pinch. 

But there M'e others who can’t 
afford the luxuty of frequenting such 
t swanky places. Bunty Gupta feels 
' that fast food outleUt are not worth a 
visits "What’s so unique about a fast 
food joint? We have not understood 
the concept of fast food and never 
will," he sa.V8 rather sourly. But even 
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after making no bones about his 
feelings for fast foinis he goe.s to 
Waikiki, though once a month with 
his girlfriend. Bunty hails from a 
middle-class family and his father is 
the sole bread-winner of the family. 
Many others like Bunty feel that such 
fancy places are for those with a wad 
of notes to spare. Even Bindu, who 
hails from a rich family, feels that 
prices of such restaurants should be 
reasonable, “t'ome to think of it. most 
of my pocket money goes in spending 
on burgers and other junk fowl. 
Besides there is the additional prob¬ 
lem of watching the waistline.” 
However, Hema feels that the prices 
are “quite OK”. “Even a visit to an 
udipi restaurant costs you around 15 
to 20 bucks. So what's wrong in 
spending that much in a swank, styl¬ 
ish place," she argues. 

All in all,one wonders about this 
“what’s wrong” attitude. And for a 
teenager like Hema the word "expen¬ 
sive” does not exist. But then as 
someone said fast food like fast cars is 
meant for the filthy rich kids with an 
unlimited pocket allowance. 


Photographs by Vivek Sa^imbalkar 


while Snowtnanfi has a long list of 
icecreams and milk-shakes though 
'the mpst saleable items are chicken 
rolls and hamburgera”, Irani adds. 
Saigal at Open House is always revis¬ 
ing his memi list “So that the custom¬ 
er feels that he’s getting value for his 
money". He further infonns that the 
bi-esals made in his bakery are the 
best."We have a unique I'ecipe which 
is a well-guaitied secret,” and the, 
skilftil businessman that he is, he 
refuses to reveal his secret i'ecipe. 
“But one thing 1 would definitely like 
to say is that we can outdo the 
Americans in hamburgers. We have 
got the know-how and have utilised it 
to the maximum. In fast food what we 
have achieved in five yeara can never 
be achieved even by the Americans in 
that period." boasts Saigal. 

'Meanwhile McDowell’s Pizza King 
has struck a franchising agi'eement 
with Waikiki, anothei-fast food joint 
in south Bombay. There is more to 
come as they plan to open ‘e.vpress 
counters’ all over Bombay and Delhi. 
“An express counter is vei'y unlike a 
sit-in restaurant. Here one can buy 
his food across the counter. It’s just 
like any other icecream parlour, the 
only difference being that instead of 
icecream he gels his favourite eats," 
says Rosario, explaining the cmicetk 
ofthe express counter. Moreover. 
Pizza King plans to expand in the 
surburbs. where the market potential 
is tremendous. “We have already 
started in this direction and have 
opened a restaurant at Juhu.” chijwi in 
Rosario, Snowmans'plans, however, 
don’t include opening of new outlets. 
“We are doing quite well out here, 
let’s see if something comes up ip the 
future, we might be tcmpt(!d,"says a 
' very diplomatic Jehangii' Irani. 

Quick to jump on to the fast food 
bandwagon are the five-star hotels. 
News has already leaked out that the 
Taj is negotiating with an Eureiican 
fast food chain and the Oberoi also 
has something up its sleeve. Even the 
dour south Indian restaurants are 
fast shedding their lethargy and con¬ 
servative image and are gearing up 
for 8 outh\Indkn.atyle fast fowl joints. 
Kamath has opehed three fast food 
counters in its existing restaurants 
and plans to open exclusive joints ail 
over the city. Kwality too has ambi* 
tioua plans. The batteiines are drawn 
and tlfo restaurateurs are ail set to 
bombard the hungry Indian public 
with pizzas, hamburgers, rolls et at. 
And if all their plans wime through, 
the Indian food scene will never be 
the same again. 

MukulManItb 



# DISCS AND TAPES 


Promising a Good Time 


IVom/ae—Sade; Epic 

H elen Folasade Adu— 
or Sade as she is bet¬ 
ter-known— coolly walked 
away with the Grammy’s 
best new artist of the year 
award this year, much to 
the amazement of her 
American hosts who had 
earlier dismissed her music 
as rather ordinary. 

ft wm/sc is Sade’s second 
album after Diamond 
L/fe—which had the hit 
sinRle Smooth Operator. 
This album is a fusion of 
jazz, blues and soul. But a 
British music critic, hell¬ 
bent on branding her 
music, coined the term 
‘new jazz'. Sade’s profuse 
talents come out brilliantly 
in this album. Take Is it a 
Crimel and you’ll discover 
the depth of her poetic 
talents, while through 
Jezebel she moves you 
with her husky voice. And 
love songs are not her only 
forte. The high level of her 
political consciousness 
comes through in 7hi‘ 
Baby—a scathing com¬ 
ment on communalism and 
racial discrimination. 


Nervous Nights—Hooters; 
CBS 

H ootera' singer- 

guitarist Eric Bazilian 
and Rub Hyman on 
keyboards have backed 
Cyndi Lau|)cr in the num¬ 
ber. She’s so Unusual. 
That's not all: Hyman has 
co-written Time after Time 
with Lauper. The Hooters 
who have already created 
an image for themselves in 
the US~-that of being ex¬ 
cellent entertainens—have 
lived up to their reputa¬ 
tion. The rise of this Phi¬ 
ladelphia bunch has been 
drawing in large teenage 
crowds all over the States 
and Europe. Neivous 
Nights starts with And We 
Danced which is a good 
number to jive on. But the 
best number is the reggae- 



Sade: promises to keep 



Hooters; excellent entertainers 

tinged All You Zombies 
W’hich brings to the fore all 
their musicaWirilliance. 
The other notable number 
in this album is Hanging on 



Navaa/ak—Nimd Udhas; 
CSS 

IT^le younger brothers 
VV Panlug and Manhar 
have made a name for 
themselves in playback 
singing wiHi Pankiu having 
acquii^ more fame as a 
ghazai-exponent, Nirmal, 
we eldest of the triumvi¬ 
rate seems a trifle late in 
latching on to the ghwsal 
bandwagon. But as the 
maxim goes, ‘better late 
than never’, Nirmal has at 
last cut his first album 
Navazish (on request). In 
Navazish, Nirmal has gone 


a Heartbreak while She 
Comes in Coburs is recom¬ 
mended for those who are 
ready to take th€f dancing ! 
floor by stoim. 


Nirmal Udhas: another 
ghazaZ-sInger 


all out to prove that he 
doesn’t lag behind his 
illustrious brothers, as far 
as singing is concerned. A 
professional st^e singer 
for 16 years, Nirmal pre¬ 
sents a blend of simplicity 
and style. While Chhodde 
is Tarah Maskurana is nml- 
low and romantic, Sin Piye j, 
aai Mujhko compels one to':- 
reach for the jaani. The 
other numbers, however, 
are quite ordinaiy. But all 
in all, it's a good eSjort by 
Nirmal Udhas. 


Mukul Ataatsh 
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NEWDELHI 

^Jagjivaii Ram is Dead” 





Announced All India Radio by mistake 



J>gjiv«n Run 


Q n 4 July, once again, an entire 
nation fell prey to a politic¬ 
al gaffe—only this time the culprits 
besides the often irresponsible gov¬ 
ernment media were senior cabinet 
members and government officials 
themselves. In its 6 am bulletin, All 
India Radio (AIR) announced that 
the former deputy Prime Minister 
and Congress! J) leader JagjivanRam 
had died. What preceded the 
announcement was a curious sequ¬ 
ence of events known to very few. 
Just 25 minutes before the news 
flash, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
arrived at the technical area of 
Palam Airport to board the Air India 
aircraft Annapurna which was to 
take him and his entourage on a 
two-day state visit to Mauritius. The 
•^flight was scheduled to take off at 
!r6.05 am. As usual, in spite of the 
Prime Minister’s directives, almost 
the entire cabinet, several chief 
minimers and Members of Parlia- 
meht were at hand to wish him boa 
voyage. As the familiar white ambas¬ 
sador of the Prime Minister followed 
by pilot cars drove up to the boarding 


t 
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steps of the aircraft, Gautam Kaiul, 
the senior police officer in charge of 
the Prime Minister’s security was 
seen whispering something to the 
Prime Minister. 

A flustered Rajiv Gandhi then 
spoke for a minute with P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao, the hpman resources 
minister. Then, the Prime Minister 
and the human resources minister 
drove away leaving the rest of the 
see-off party totally flustered. It was 
from here that the rumours about the 
death of Babu Jagjivan Ram began. 

What ensued was a scene of confu¬ 
sion amidst calamity. Gautam Kaul 
was immediately surrounded by the 
ministers and chief ministers who 
wanted to know why the Prime 
Minister had driven off just before 
he was leaving the country. This 
correspondent who happened to be 
on the technical area to cover the 
Prime Minister’s departure heard 
the union home minister, Buta Sin^ 
confidently telling his cabinet col¬ 
leagues “Rajivji has gone to the Ram 
Manohar Lohia hospital. Babuji died 
at 2 am last night.” Thf matter-of- 


fact assertion of Buta Singh dispelled 
the doubts of the VIPs and gloom 
enveloped the high-security sone of 
the Palam airport. Two senior mem¬ 
bers—-the finance minister, Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh and the minis- 
ter of state for human resources, Mrs 
Rajendra Kumari Bajpayee con¬ 
firmed that the Congress(J) leadefr 
had passed away. The news quickly 
reached the ears of Ram Mohan Raq, 
principal information officer (PIO) of 
the Press Information Bureau and 
the senior correspondents of the two 
national news agencies, the Press 
Trust of India (PTl) and the United 
News of India (UNI) and the AIR 
reporter. All this happened before 
the Prime Minister returned by ab¬ 
out 6.10 am, minutes after he was 
to have taken off. By thht time, the 
damage had been done. The AIR 
reporter had made an urgent tele^ 
phone call to Akashvani Bhawan and 
succeeded in getting his “lead story” 
in the first 6 am news bulletin. The 
national news agencies were not far 
behind. The obituaries of the former 
deputy Prime Minister had already 
been prepared by the PTl and UNI 
editors and on arrival of their respec- 
tiye correspondents from the airport 
immediately released thh news of the 
demise without bothering to visit the 
hospital and find out the mttb. 

When this correspondent reached 
the hospital, he was met by an agi¬ 
tated son-in-law of Babuji, Mr Man- 
jul, who blamed the Ai^ and the 
news agencies for the faux pas. 
Meanwhile, half.|i dosen ministers Of 
the union cabinet viidted the hospital 
but they were taken by surprise end 
came back immediately. Some of 
them were carrying wreathg. One 
Congressfl) MP reacted: “How irres- 
ponsible is this government, the gov¬ 
ernment media and intelligence. 
This is not the first incident. Even in 
the case of Loknayak Jayaprakash 
Narayan and Rastra Kavi SoWn Lid 
Owivedi the same thing happened.” 
Among the prominent people who 
visited the hospital were Visnwanath 
Piratap Singh, Madhav Rao Scindia, 
and Rajesh pilot. Mr Pilot told Sint- 
OAV that he was misinformed by 
home minister Buta Singh. 

BhtiUa, New OagH 
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WEST BENGAL 


Stemming the Marxist Tide 

The Prime Minister’s visit is onlypartJysuccessfuI 


M arriages of convenience in the 
West Bengal Congressd) have al¬ 
ways proved fruitless. The last en¬ 
tente, between Pradesh Congress 
president P.R. Das Munsi and Con¬ 
gress Legislature J’arty (I) chief whip 
Subrata Mukherjee.did not help the 
party in the recent municipal elec¬ 
tions in the state. The emerging 
tie-up between Mr Mukherjee and 
Somen Mitra, designed to clip Mr 
Das Munsi's wings, may also prove 
abortive—unless Das Munsi is kept 
merely as a figurehead, and given as 
a sop, a place in the union cabinet 
after the next reshuffle. Frantir lob¬ 
bying is also on to get Asoke Sen, 
union law minister, ahead of A.B.A. 
Ghani Khan Choudhury;, minister for 
programme implementation,to head 
a super-committee to oversee the 
party’.s preparations for the Assem¬ 
bly elections slotted for February 
next year. 

It was on this backdrop that Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi visited the 
state for a day. He was accompanied, 
among others, by the Congre$s(l) 
vice-president, Arjun Singh, but it 
was Mr Das Munsi who accompanied 
him throughout his many engage¬ 
ments in the city. The first stop on 
the tour was at Rabindra Bharati 
University in Jorasanko, where the 
Prime Minister paid homage to 


Rabindranath Tagore on his 125th 
birth anniversary. At Bidhan Sisbu 
Udyan, where he stopped to speak on 
the occasion of the 104th birth 
anniversary of Dr B.C. Roy, the 
Prime Minister lashed out at the 
incompetence of the Left Front gov¬ 
ernment. Eulogising the achieve¬ 
ments of the “architect of Bengal”, 
Dr B.C. Roy, Rajiv Gandhi said it was 
sad that the state had in the past few 
years “slipped from the path of de¬ 
velopment". 

At a Ladies Study Group function 
where the PM presented awards to 
outstanding women, Mr Gandhi criti¬ 
cised the functioning of Doordarshan 
and said plans for a sea change were 
on the anvil. He also said that, by the 
end of the year, the Centre would 
draft an action plan to “provide real 
education” to children and adults, 
especially women. 

After his meeting with PCC(l) 
functionaries and state MPs and 
MLAs, the Prime Minister met chief 
minister Jyoti Basu. His immediate 
reaction was conveyed to his party 
officials and workers, whom he 
addressed at the Netaji Indoor Sta- 
dipm. He spoke derisively of the Left 
Front and exhorted his partymen to 
work for the good of the state, so that 
it could be “lifted out of the present 
morass "^Earlier, there was a slang¬ 



Rajiv Gandhi acknowledging the cheers of the crowd at the Nctgil Indoor Stadium 


ing match between the PM and the 
CM, with the latter complaining, of 
the Centre’s apathy and negligert^. 
But the PM won the duel when he 
declared that the Centre had, in fact, 
helped the state out of two crises, in 
the jute and tea industries. He said 
he was prepared to bring all thh 
union ministers to Calcutta to sort 
out the problems being faced hy the 
state. “But what can we do if the 
state fails to implement development 
programmes?” he asked. 

All of Mr Gandhi’s repeated pleas 
for the “closing of ranks” in the 
party, however, obviously fell on 
deaf ears during the party meeting in 
the Netaji Indoor Stadium. While the 
general public showed exemplary 
discipline while they lined his route 
to the city in thousands, party mem¬ 
bers were their usual selves—shov¬ 
ing, jostling and generally ignoring 
the pleas of party leaders and the 
members of the Seva Dal. 
The party meeting at the indoor 
stadium saw a mild iarhi-charge to 
disperse some of those who tried to 
push their way into the stadi^ 
when the entry was slowed down 
security checks. 

Worse was to follow inside. The 
west wing of the stadium was so 
overcrowded that some among thgT 
audience decided to jump into the 
well of the stadium, where a large 
podium had been constructed for the 
Prime Minister and where seating 
arrangements had been made for 
women workers on one side and men 
on the other. There was commotion 
lasting about half-an-hour through 
the Prime Minister’s speech. He 
ignored the noise, but had to wave 
for silence when “Rajiv Gandhi aijt- 
jdabad” interrupted the national 
anthem. Before the PM arrived, a 
section of the gathering shouted slo¬ 
gans in praise of Somen Mitra, much 
to the discomfiture of Subrata 
Mukherjee. This again brought out 
the inherent disunity in the par^. 

Rajiv Gandhi assured thatthe Cen¬ 
tre was anxious to see the state’s 
economic revival. This should bolster 
the party’s image in the state and 
help it to some extent in the coming 
Assembly elections. Arjun Singh’s 
initial visit—with the Prime Miniv 
ter—^was essentially a reconnaiss¬ 
ance. He followed it up with a trip . 
designed to sort out the almost, 
perennial imbroglio in the state unit 
of the i>arty. It is unlikely, howevet, 
that this visit would achieve more 
than a mere papering over of differ- 
eneps that are now threatening to 
peitnanently cripple the Congpr^sfl) 
in West Bengal. 

AffHgaikCalMMa 
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Whose F1^ is tt Anyway? 

■>., liiw..M^.i ,, , ——_ - ■ .... , . .. 

tijeCpngressflj arid CongressfSj fight over the tticolout 

T Ke century-old Congress party flag i Sabha candidates S.B. Patil an 
has become the subject of a dis- Abdul Azeem, both former minister 


5 ute in the Bombay City Civil Court 
efore judge Phatak. A suit has been 
filed by the Maharashtra Pradesh 
Congress Committeed) and its presi¬ 
dent Prabha Rao, seeking to restrain 
the Indian Congress (Socialist) led by 
Shared Pawar from possessing, dis¬ 
playing or making use of in any 
manner the flag of the undivided 
Indian National Congress party—the 
tricolour with horizontal bands of 
saffron, white and green with the 
charkha in blue in the centre. The 
case will be heard on 4 August, 
The counsel for the MPCC(I), 
Marzban Patrawala, said that the 
flag of the Congress party has a great 


Sabha candidates S.B. Patil and 
Abdul Azeem, both former ministers, 
and two DCC(l) presidents in whose 
areas Congres$(S) candidates suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating four Ck>ngress(I) 
candidates also say the same thing. 
The fight for the original Congress 
flag and symbol has been going on 
ever since the 1969 split with one 
group being led by Mr Nijalingappa’ 
whose party was nicknamed the 
‘Syndicate’ Congress and the other 
hy Jagjivan Ram. (Indira Gandhi was 
in this party). In the fight for recogni¬ 
tion as the genuine Congress, Jag¬ 
jivan Ram’s party won the test of 
majority in the organisation and the 
legislature. This test was also upheld 
by the Supreme Court in 1971. 




Prabha Rao and Shwad Pawar (right); fight for a flag 


emotional and psychological appeal 
to the people and the Congress(S), by 
aifopting the same flag, was deliber¬ 
ately confusing the voters. He said 
that the Congresses) had no right to 
use the flag as it belonged to the 
undivided Cohgress party as per 
Atficle 11 of the constitution of the 
party. Mr Patrawada said, the chief 
election commissioner’s order on 23 
July, 1981, and the Supreme Court 
order 14 August 1981 have also 
directed the Congress!SI to adopt a 
new name and symbol.'The order 
mso implies that they have fo adopt a 
pew flag for their party, he said, 
j .Eii^t affidavits have also been 
filed by Prabha Rao who has re¬ 
ceived compHiints regarding the con- 
fusitm cad^ by the Congres$(S) 
wdidh it Uses the same flt^ aS the 
CoUftressifl). Two defeated Lok 


On 2 January, 1978, the Congress 
of Indira Gandhi split with Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi herself leading one group and 
Brahmananda Reddy the other., 
Brahmananda Reddy was replaced 
by Swaran Singh who was in turn 
replaced by Devraj Urs, and finally 
in 1980, came Sharad Pawar. Sir 
Reddy has since joined Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s party. In 1980, Mrs Gandhi’s 
party won a-big majority in Parlia¬ 
ment, and in 1984 the party under 
Rajiv Gandhi got more than two- 
thirds majority. 

On 23 July, 1981, the chief election 
commissioner, S.L. Sbakdher, held 
Indira Gandhi’s Congress as the 
"real” Indian National Congress and 
allotted her the symbol of the ‘hand’. 
Mr ^Ukdher, in his order, aispiheld 
that “the group in the Indian Nati<m- 
al Consgress ted by D^ra| Urs had 


knbwn Iqr the hsuie Indhiin Kation- 
al Gongress (U) shall bi'-dUrecog- 
nised. The said par^y i^jlll houtever 
have the liberty 

commission for recoj^tnon a 
different name and and if .sdeh 
application is made, the same shall 
be considered bn its merits uUder the 
symbols order.” Devraj Uv$ prefer* 
red an ap^l by way of a stmcial' 
leave petition challenging the Order- 
of the election commissioner and this 
was dismissed on 14 August, 1981, 
In October 1981, Sharad Pawar, 
who succeeded Mr Urs, held a con¬ 
vention in Bombay and styled hi$ 
party as the Indian Congress(Bociai- 
ist) Party. This party waf, by an order 
of the election commissiotier dated 8 i 
April, 1982, accUrded a new symbol' 
and separate recognition as a new' 
and cothitietely different. Ublkiem- 
pariy. His party was allotted, bn a 
..tem^raty basis the chairkha as a 
symbol. The election coihtnisslotier. 
stated in his order that “if the at>0i- 
cant party of Sharad Pawar) wanted 
to retain the name, ‘Indian National 
Congress (Socialist)’, it would be 
necessary to Consider the application 
only after due tfbtice to the Indian 
National Congress as the name ap-. 
plied for happened to be the same in 
relation to the dispute which has 
finally been decided on 23 July, 
1981.” After some consultations 
among themselves, the representa¬ 
tives of the party requested the com¬ 
mission that the applicant party be 
recognised as Indian Congress 
(Socialist) until further orders and 
pending the final decision on their 
application after due notice to the- 
Indian National Congress., 
jVhgt the Congress!!) did not fore¬ 
see was the fact that C^ngressfS) 
would continue to use the same flag 
as the undivided CUngress. Hence 
the present suit. The MK-Gf, i has 
also filed two other suits—show 
cause suit nos. 2S11 of 1^2 and 4082 
of 1982, respeedvely, w'hicli are 
pending in thd bify. civil couit. Ip 
these. caMiL the ibongress(S) ted by 
. Shared Pii^lf has-been restrained by' 
an' ofder of'ipiepaction from parting 
with po$seii|v0n of the building 
known as TUak Bbavan at Dadar, 
Bombt^,iwlifdi was also the head¬ 
quarters'df. the undivided Congress 
patty in the state of Mahara^tra. 
lliey have also been restrained from 
inducting any third party to claim, 
the Tihdc Bhavan properrir. pending.- 
final hearing and d}Spo«l of the suit. 
Today, it is being used by Sharad 
Pawar’s party white the MPCGtfV 
bifiice is being .consiructed, at Nari* . 
man Point. 

".tUfa IMRs, •emlMtr 
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GORKHA NATIOJ^L LIBERATION FRONT 

Preparing for Ro und Three 

Gorkbaland agitation to begin on 13 July 


T he war of attrition between the 
Gorkha National Liberation Front 
(GNLF) and its detractors has 
assumed a new dimension. Subash 
Ghising, the GNLF leader, has ac¬ 
cused the centre and West Bengal 
chief minister Jyoti Basu of trying to 
divide the country by compelling the 
Gorkhas to take to insurgency in 
1987, if statehood is not granted. 
Ghising has said that he does not 
care about his supporters killed in 
police firings. “They have merely 
done their duty", and indicated that 
enormous sums would be given to 
them as compensation. In June, the 
GNLF announced that all coveted 
posts in the administration, all the 
tea gardens and the oeposits in the 
local banks would be owned by the 
local people once Gorkhaland is 
formed. The dates of different prog¬ 
rammes for the third phase of agita¬ 
tion have been decided though with 
the help of a Brahmin astrologer. 

Ghising has also criticised the peo¬ 
ple who have opposed his demand for 
the revision of the 1950 Indo-Nepal 
treaty. According to him “they are 
involved in a greater Nepal move,” 
and has claimed that he would not 
even be surprised if the governments 
of India and Nepal have a “secret 
understanding” on giving the “land 
of the Gorkhas with its people” to the 
Himalayan kingdom. Ghising has 
condemned the “silent politics” of 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and 
dared the Centre to declare that the 
60 lakh Indian Gorkhas are the sub¬ 
jects of the King of Nepal, which the 
treaty actually allegedly implies. 
Sticking to his controversial claim 
that Nepal had ceded its territory to 
British India, something that most 
experts declare as historically unten¬ 
able. Ghi.sing has demanded that the 
Centre must declare the Indian Nepa¬ 
lese as nationals of this country by 
publishing a gazette notification 
granting citizenship rights under the 
constitutional provision of “incor¬ 
poration of territory" clauses. “We 
are not interested in ‘supplemental 
citizenship.' he announced at the 
conference of the GNLF and its fron¬ 
tal wings in late-June. 

The GNLF will begin the third 
phase of its movement on 13 July to 
coincide with the birth anniversary 
of the Nepali poet Bhanu Bhakta 
Acharya. It has also decided to fly 



black flags from every house, instead 
of the tricolour, on the Independence 
pay, 15 August. The head of educa¬ 
tional institutions will be advised to 
refrain from sending their students 
to participate in the Independence 
Day celebrations. Attempts will also 


E ven as the Delhi University and its 
various faculties were gearing 
upto begin a new academic session, 
came the news of the death of Rajni 
Parasher, a brilliant student on 16 
June. The incident which the uni¬ 
versity authorities described as an 
“unfortunate accident” has caused 
an uproar in the capital. Student 
organisations have demanded a 
judicial enquiry into the incident 
and the alleged harassment of the 
student which led to her suicide. 
“Who killed Rajni?” is the question 
on the posters which have come tip 
almost overnight in the sprawling 
campus. Also, the death of the 'iZ- 
year old PhD student of the uijiversi- 
ty's Botany departmenr 1$ the cause 
for conflict between faculty mem¬ 
bers and the students. The Delhi 
State Committee of the Students 


be made to prev'ent the holcjing of 
Independence Day celebrations fn 
the main towns. The GNLIF ha$ other 
plans too. On 27 July, Article seven 
of the Ihdo-Nepal treaty will be burnt 
at every house in the itt|rai and urban 
areas as the treaty is alleged to be 
■too ambigious and affects the. 
citizenship status qf Indian Gorkhas. 
Ghising expects that President Zait 
Singh, who will be visiting Nepal on 
21 July, would discuss the treaty with 
King Birendra of Nepal and arrive at 
a consensus. The President and the 
Maharaja will be given one week’s 
time to announce its revision before 
the GNLF begins the ire-ity burning 
activities in order to subject “both 
the countries to utter shame ” for 
having hidden vital facts behind the 
facade of ambiguous clauses. The 
agitators also intend to begin a pre¬ 
vention of tree felling programme on 
23 August. 

The GNLF has asked literary 
award winners not to accept the West 
Bengal government’s awards of Rs 
5,000. They have iir imised that the 
Gorkhaland government will in¬ 
crease the sum to Rs one lakh. The 
GNLF, however, has kept an ace up 
its sleeve. It has adopted a resolution 
for calling an 108 hours bandh but 
has not disclosed tlie date. Ghising 
has said that it would be called ^ 
“suddenly,” in order to catch every¬ 
one by surprise. 

TigiM OaritBlhtg 


Federation of India, the Delhi Uni¬ 
versity Students Union, the National 
Students Union of India and the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University Stu¬ 
dents Union demanded a CBI en¬ 
quiry into the incident and launched 
a campaign against the apparent 
“whitewashing” of the case to avoid 
public and media attention. As some 
students went on indefinite hunger- 
strike outside the office of vice chan¬ 
cellor, Moonis Raza, the university 
authorities set up a committee to 
investigate into the circumstances of 
the death of the student and find odt.> 
whether it was a case of victimisation ' 
and nepotism- 

The facts that have come to light 
partly because of the previous recinrd. 
of disenchantment of research scho-' 
lars with Miss Para^er’s supervisor^ 
Profe.ssor S.C. Mah^shwari,re,vdi|]l’,; 
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Students’ Strife 
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Uproar in the capital after the death of a student 
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PUNJAB 

A State of Terror 

Migration of Hindus remains unchecked 


the plight of hundreds of students in 
the country. According to students of 
the department, such a suicide would 

4 have occured sooner or later because 
of the extreme pressures faced by 
the students. On 16 June, Rajni Para- 
sher who had been working for the 
last two years in Prof. Maheshwan’s 
laborato^, considered one of the 
best>equipped in the country, sud¬ 
denly fell ill and died at the Hindu 
Rao Hospital a few days later. A 
highly corrosive chemical, mercuric 
chloride, was found in the girl’s 
larynx, mouth and stomach which 
were all burnt by the chemical. She 
could not make a dying statement 
The case was not reported to the 
head of the university by either Prof. 
Maheshwari, even though Rajni Pa- 
rasher was his ward, or any othei 
member of the faculty. When the 
news of the suicide spread. Prof. 
Maheshwari told the vice chancellor 
that the whole episode was an “acci 
dent” and that Rajni Parasher had, 
by mistake, consumed some mercuric 
chloride through a pipette The pro¬ 
fessor’s explanation only reveals the 
state of a laboratory which boasts of 
some of the best equipment in the 
world Young scientists like Rajni 
Parasher are not even provided with 
basic measuring equipment like 
^aduated droppers and have to 
' 'make do with sucking-tvpe pipettes 
The death of Rajni Parasher has 
shown the total apathy and callouv 
ness of the Delhi University officials 
who have done nothing to improve 
conditions m the department of 
Botany. A number of complaints and 
memorandums had been made to the 
vice chancellor about nepotism and 
plagiarism in the department which 
had cut short the academic career of 
many a student .according to Atanu 
Basu, a PhD student now at the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, he had 


8 the impasse for the transfer of 
Chandigarh to Punjab continues, 
the Akali leadership in the strife- 
torn state is faced with another 
pressing political problf m The trick¬ 
le of Hindus from the border dis¬ 
tricts of Punjab to neighbouring 
Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan 
and Delhi has not been checked and 
threatens to become a near exodus, 
reminiscent of the pre-partition days. 

According to estimates,nearly five 
lakh persons would have left Punjab 
to escape the terrorist threat or to 
look for an alternate livelihood 
when industry in Punjab is facing a 
crippling recession. The migrants 
who have, in ones and twos, found 
refuge in the Karnal, Faridabad, 
Panipat and Hissar towns of 
Haryana in large numbers, and be¬ 
come near destitutes residing with 
relatives in far-flung areas of Uttar 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, besides 
flocking in large numbers to the 
capital, are now seeking rehabilita- 
uon from the government. Hardly 
any family has paid heed to the 
appeals of Punjab chief minister Sur- 
jit Singh Bamala and the central 
government, asking them to return to 
their homes. 

For the migrants, prospects of liv¬ 
ing as the minority community in 
Punjab slowly becam e bleak a few 

Hinda migrants in Haryana 


months after Operation Bluestar. 
Since then, the law and order situa¬ 
tion has been steadily deteriorating 
with the gun-toting terrorists moving 
about in the sensitive areas of Tarn 
Taran,Batala,Gurdaspurand Fateha- 
bad and indulging in indiscriminate 
killings almost every day, bringing 
the toll of life lost to even higher 
than that during the days of Sant 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale. Most of 
the families which have fled and are 
seeking shelter and protection from 
the government have gory tales of 
terrorist encounters to tell; they 
show letters of threat which they 
received with the words “Khalistan 
Zindabad” boldly written in Gur- 
mukhi. 

A large number of migrant Hindu 
families who fled from Punjab have 
found succour in the capital. Almost 
200 households are at present living 
in Arya Samaj memdirs and dharam- 
salas in pitiable conditions. Said Bd j 
Mohan Singari, a high school teachm 
from the border town of Fatehabad 
who came in one of the first emigre- 
packed trucks which reached Delhi 
in early June. ** The situation as it 
exists today has changed the entire 
psychology of Sikh and Hindu masses 
residing in parts of Punjab. What the 
left-over Hindu families fear is that 
there exists o definite link between 
the Akali government and the Sikh 
terrorists which has led to the crea¬ 
tion of a de facto Khalistan. TUI these 
famUies which have either run away 
from impending death or survation 
are assured of complete security they 
will never return to their abandoned 
homes.” Vi jay Rani, a middle-aged 
housewife,w8s even more pessimis¬ 
tic: ”In the years following partition, 
refugee famUies like ours who had 
come from Lahore took a long time to 
settle down. Now, it seems as if the 
cruel days of partition have re¬ 
turned.” Most of the distraught 
women whp have snapi^d their roots 
from Punjab and are living together'' 
in the Arya Samaj maadir felt that 
the prospect of living like captives in 
their villages in Punjab was 
worsethan the life in uncomfortable 
conditions in Delhi. At least, they 
were safe from the sound of rapid 
gunfire kUling innocept Hindus-^ 
and the constant fear of the “knock 
of deaiHi” on their doors. 


to leave the department of Botany in 
Delhi University because of harass¬ 
ment (“Prof Maheshari is running a 
fiefdom which has wasted precious 
years of students like me Rajni was 
another of his victims,” he told Sun¬ 
day. He said that expensive equip¬ 
ment worth lakhs which were lying 
unused in the department and the l.S 
crore plant set up by Prof. Mahesh¬ 
wari is not functioning. Also, the high 
allocation made to the department in 
the Sixth Five Year Plan has been 
.^uandered away by the teachers. It 
dR surprising, that though files of the 
^Ihi University are bulging with 
such complaints and signature cam¬ 
paigns against professors are being 
earned on, no attention is being 
given to them. 

Mki garm, Mnv OaM 









A Meteorite Mystery 


R emote, mysterious, immense— 
the t/>nar Lake nesrHng in the 
hills is an almost circular de¬ 
pression in the extensive De- 
j ccan Plateau, a breathtaking area 
deep in the heart of Maharashtra 
about 67S km from Bombay. This 
famous and fascinatiiig salt lake was 
formed owing to the impact of a 
meteorite S0,000 years ago. Earlier 
supposed to be a 'volcanic* crater, 
the huge hemispherical hollow is 
now called Lonnr Meteorite Crater. 
I Though there are More than a hun- 
I dred such craters On the eailh now 
I attributed to meteorite impact, in¬ 
cluding the famous Barringer crater 
in Arizona, USA and Reis Crater in 
Germany, the 'cosmic hole* at I-onar 
is unique in the sense that it is the 
only one formed in basaltic terrain— 
terrain similar to the surface of the 
moon and possibly the planet Mer¬ 
cury which is literally pock-marked 
by meteoric impact. 

Recently the scientists of the 
Geological Survey of India (GSI) and 
the Smithsonian Institute of 


basaltic flows are upturned near the 
crater rim. Chemical analysts have 
found the saline deposits obtained 
from the lake to be of exceptional 
nature. These contain sodium car¬ 
bonate, common salt and insoluble 
ingredients. 

The investigators obtained sam¬ 
ples of the strata by drilling 100 
metres deep into the bed of the 
crater which is now filled with brack¬ 
ish water. The drilling operation^ 
have yielded a rare mineral 'mas- 
keiynite* which is the transformed 
product of plagioclase felspar when 
subjected to shock. Maskelynite has 
been recognised in the natural state 
in the Shergoty meteorite of India. 

The mighty circular hollow of the 
Lonar crater measures 1800 metres 
across and 170 metres deep. It has a 
raised rim, characteristic of 
meteorite craters, rising to a height 
of 20 metres above the surrounding 
ground level. Around 'the rim are 
many glass splinters, ranging from 10 
to 15 cm in length to small spherules. 


steeper than the remaining part. 
Their inference is that the meteorite 
must have struck the earth at a low 
angle from the north-east and might 
belying embedded under the south¬ 
western rim. The inner sides of this 
spectacular crater slope at an angle 
of 60 degrees while the rim slopes 
outwards at a gradual inclination of 
15 degrees. The diameter-depth ratio 
also compares well with the well- 
known meteorite craters of the 
world. These distinguishing features 
have conclusively established that 
the Lonar crater is a 'meteorite cra¬ 
ter’ as distinct from ‘volcanic crater*. 

Incidentally, G. K. Gilbert, a 
geologist of the USA, was the first 
scientist to suggest its similarity to 
the famous Barringer crater in Arizo¬ 
na, USA, as early as 1896. A. Dube, a 
geologist of the GSL is the first 
Indian scientist to point out that the 
Lonar Lake might have been created 
by the impact of a meteorite from 
outer space. In the early Seventies, 
V.K. Nayak of Saugar University dis- 



BarHaaSr crater near Wliuiow, AHxona, the ftrsi to he identified as due to a meteor 


Washington led by Prof. K. 
Frederickson carried out elaborate 
investigations and exhaustive sur¬ 
veys regarding the Lonar meteorite 
crater. The structure, nature and 
extent of ejected material surround¬ 
ing this crater were examined. The 
terrain consists of horizontal basaltic 
rocks, 10m to 30m thick. They are 
separated by a zone of weathering. A 
study of the region shows that there 
are no major faults in the area. The 


These resemble closely the glass 
pieces and spherules collected by the 
Apollo astronauts during their land¬ 
ing mission on the moon. 

The Lonar crater is similar to lunar 
craters in the ‘seas’ of the moon 
which are all basaltic in origin. Scien¬ 
tists have also noticed that the south¬ 
western wall of the Lonar crater (the 
biggest in Asia and larger than the 
ones in Europe, Australia, South 
America* and Antarctica) is mudi 


covered black glass beads outside 
die crater. These were round, buttoQ- 
like, or shaped like dumb-bells and 
gave the cardinal clues to the crateral 
extra-terrestrial origin. Found iw 
opposite directions, east and wear; 
outside the crater, these fragments 
ere believed to have been shaped by 
the melting and subsequent rapid 
cooling of small rock chips during the 
high velocity collision of a large 
meteoroid with the eartih. 
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SCIENCEH-ECHNOLOGY 


Phyiicii Research Leboratory 
I (PRL), Ahmedabad^ and other in- 
stitittiona have also lately assembled 
foitlMr incontrovertible evidence 
that the Lonar crater was indeed 

f oufed out by the impact of a body 
rom space. Says Prof. Narendra 
Kumdari of RPL currently involved 
in the study of lunar samples col¬ 
lected by Soviet and American space 
missions and well-known for his w*^ 
(m meteorites: "Trenches dug across 
the ejecta with the help of the forest 
and tourism departments have en¬ 
abled sdentists to study the ejected 
material in which, again, glassy black 
stones—this time the sue of apples— 
have been found. These are porous, 
their porosity increasing and density 
decreasing outward from the cennu, 
indicating escaped gases, quick cool¬ 
ing and burial. Shattered cones, 
wUch are a feature associated with 
hypervelocity impacts, occur in 
abundance in the ejecta. The latter 
also consist of pulverised fragments 
and large stones, found as far away 
as 1.5 to 2 km from the crater. These 
stones have not been rounded 
through erosion by water. Oh the 
contrary, they appear freshly 
broken, attesting to immediate bu¬ 
rial following their break-up after 
* ythe collision. Shock features found in 
-‘the piinerals further support this 
mechanism.” 

Meteors or shooting stars are tem¬ 
porary phenomena and strictly with¬ 
in the atmosphere. Meteors which do 
not bum up in the atmosphere land 
on the earth, and these pieces of 
stones or pieces of iron are known as 
meteorites. Meteorites are immense 
bodies weighing several thousand 
tonnes. These celestial missiles have 
iron and nickel as their principal 
constituents but there are also stony 
meteorites like the one that was 
responsible for creat^ the gaping 
hdlow at Lonar. (No iron and nickel 
fragments have been found in and 
around the Lonar crater). 

The meteorites circle the sun in 
wproximately oval fixed orbits. 
However, some stray 'vagabonds' 
move individually in indefinite 
orbits. When th«e come under the 
ivitational attraction of the earth, 
ley hit the earth with great force, 
producing huge hollows called 
meteorite craters. When these 
mete<mites enter the earth’s atmos¬ 
phere, they are slowed down by the 
f air dr^ and they turn into white-hot, 
bright and luminous objects which 
can be seen in broad dayoght-Part of 
dm meteorite gets inciherated owing 
to frictibn it) the atmoipfaere and the 
remaining uabutat portion plunges 
down. 


A lthough meteorites seldom cause 
damage, sometimes they can be 
devastating. In 1908, the famous 
Siberian explosion took place caus¬ 
ing unprecedented loss to human life 
and utter destruction to forest 
wealth. An area 250 km in diameter 
was affected and trees for 30 km 
around the point of impact were 
flattened. This mysterious ‘helTs fire 
on earth’ is known as the Tunguska 
event, reminiscent of the awesome 
damage potential of meteorites. 

It is said that the Lonar crater was 
formed by the impact of a huge rocky 
meteorite 60 metres across and 
weighing one million tonnes some 
50,000 years ago. The accompanying 
explosion must have been equivalent 
to the dropping of a 6 megaton bomb. 
(1 megaton is equivalent to a force 
exerted by the exploshm of a million 
tonnes of TNT). Ihe meteorite often 
inreaks up into smtdler pieces diet 
are thrown around, creating subsidi¬ 
ary craters. About 700 metres north 
of the main Lonar crater, is anodier 
small depression believed to have 
been produced by a fragment of the 
original meteorite. 




The Lon« meteorite crater is the 
third largest in the world. The 
Bosumtwi crater in Ghana (Aftica) 
which was 10,000 metres across and 
is now filled with . water several 
metres deep is the first one followed 
by New Quebec Crater (Labrador, 
Canada) which is 3,500 metres across 
and 350 metres deep. 

The world-renoWned Arizona 
meteorite crater, also known as Ca- 
nyon-Diabolo prater, is the fourth 
biggest meteorite Crater in the world 
and is a great tourist Sttractiou. 
Huge chunks of iron-nickel have 
been found in and aroimd this crater. 
Chum drills were used to locate the 
original metetaite. They struck nick¬ 
el but the drill got stuck and lies 
there even now. The attempt to lo¬ 
cate the meteorite—and to get die 
buried nickel treasures—eventutdly 
proved abortive. The hidden 
meteorite is probably buried ^ 
metres below the crater level suid 
efforts to locate it have not been 
taken by the government bemuse of 
the them magnitude of the problem 
and die dubious marerial retmms 
from such an enterprise. 

A tL Ohm 
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A nother actress who IS 
planning a comeback in 
a big way is Vidya Sinha. 
After her initial impact on 
the screen fizzled out, she 
was left a disgruntled soul. 
Feeling that her talent was 
being wasted in insignifi¬ 
cant roles, she decided to 
stage a walk-out. But that 
was a disastrous move. 

The moment she stormed 
out of the filmi duntya, 
Vidya was forgotten. And 
now, desperate to effect a 
resurrection, the Rajnt- 
gandha girl is busy send¬ 
ing out feelers to eminent 
filmmakers. She would 
love to play “any good 
role” and even intends to 
produce her own film. 

With all her enthusiasm 
and initiative, Vidya has 
really set the ball rolling... 
and the future looks prom¬ 
ising enough. 

E ven the most vociferous 
critics of Rajesh Khan- 
na and Tiaa Munim would 
pity the present plight of 
the couple. After he was 
caught in the midst of a 
raging scandal involving 
the rape of 14-yaar-old 
Sabia, Rajesh is having a 
really tough time on the 
professional front. He has 
been dropped from three 
big films, all of which he 
was banking on heavily. 
Following the catastrophe, 
Rajesh did not even sign 
any new films. Is it really 
the end of the road for the 
one-time heart-throb? For 
Tina at least, this seems to 
be especially true. A pity, 
’cause the budding talent 
had not blossomed yet. 

R emember the steamy 
siren of yesteryear, Bin- 
du? During the good ol’ 
Seventies, every major 
film had to have her cast 
in the vamp’s role, or at 
least feature her in a 
dance sequence. Distribu¬ 
tors saw to it that the films 
they bought had Bindu in 
them. Then something 
went wrong on the family 
front and the glamour doll 
bid adieu to showbiz. Kal- 
pana Iyer, Prema Narayan, 
Leena Das and Huma 


VARIETY/Khaas Baat 


Khan came to the fore¬ 
front. Half-a-decade later, 
Bindu IS back in circula¬ 
tion! Though not as a sex- 
bomb, unfortunately. It’s 
serious acting for her, now 
onwards. “1 have had 
enough of leg and cleav¬ 
age show. I want to act and 
do some challenging 
roles,” comments a sober 
Bindu. 

U nhappy days are here 
for Komal Mahuwakar. 
The talented child artiste 
who grew up with stardust 
in her eyes and planned to 
make it big could not suc¬ 
ceed in her efforts. She 
had expected some of her 
films like Chameh Ki 
Shaadi and PyarHo Gaya 
to work wonders for her. 



\ id>a Sinha: promisiiiK fliture 



But the films were disas¬ 
ters at the box-office and 
Komal faded into near 
oblivion. She is still trying 
her best to stage a com¬ 
eback but what with all 
the tough competition and 
her own frustration, she is 
not finding it an easy go. s 
As it is, Komal has gained 
a lot of weight which is a 
major disadvantage. No¬ 
thing but dance shows, in 
the Gulf, for her these 
days. 

S o Sridevi has finally 
emerged as a true Bom- 
baywalh. Tired of ail the 
travelling and staying in 
hotels, the prima donna of 
the silver screen has de¬ 
cided to buy a house in 
Bombay. Keeping up with 
her stature in the film 
world, the search-for-a- 
house was conducted on a 
massive scale. The day she 
announced her decision to 
buy a house, her produc¬ 
ers, directors and their 
men spread out all over 
the city trying to locate a 
suitable habitat for the 
reigning queen. They 
foundoneinVersova,a t' 
suburb in Bombay, which 
was to her liking. If all 
goes well, Sride^ will be 
the neighbour of Amrita 
Singh pretty soon. 


Bindu: retaicamation 
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Mundial Magic ’86 


The World Cup soccor saw the defeat of giants and the crowning of Maradona 
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(Uoikwiw from above) Mexican 
dancers during opening cerenMtny; 
Bulgarla’i Sadhot tries to trip 
Argentina's Maradona, and West 
Oernian star KlausAlofrs beats 
Scotland's Willie Miller to score 
the second goal 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


W AS this a pedestrian World more. Above all, the dynamic De- "the best” Maradona—and the team 
Cup? Some of the 24 teams, nmark with the fluency of a bygone he led to victory. It would have been 
like Northern Ireland, Bui- Brazil mesmerising the opposition a travesty of justice haid the very 
garia and Canada, were de- with an approach reminiscent of the plebi an West Germany beaten 
y finitely mediocre. The number of Holland of the Seventies. But this Argentina to the FIFA cup. In fact, it 
' goals missed—the reference is only was a disappointing World Cup, too. would have marked the climax of a 
to "sitters"—far outnumbered the Brazil were snuffed out just as they thoroughly dissatisfactory chakh- 
mmtber scored, 132 in 52 matches, were peaking to a rhythm that en- pionship where defensive footbdll 
with 11 coming in the last two match- thralled the 12 billion viewers on the almost alwavs overcame enterprising. 
es. The refereeing, too, was weak and stands and across the globe, on tele- soccer. '- 

faulty, although the number of red vision. Belgium bumbled its way Take the case of Belgium. In which . 

and yellow--cards were ,the most through the tournament, picking up otber set-up could, a third-irate 
.shown in any World Cup.' Match- prize.scalps with blatantly negative team—Based oiii'its performance in'- 
supervisors deprived - Spain, of an football- Uruguay shocked the world group .B od the<^irSt round—hope to 
, important ^al against Brazil; forpbd with, detestable behaviour. Outside reach the ,setht-^nalf?''f'aicC n look at 
Soviet; Union out *oJf'. the -cham-. the field of play, there was-criticism the track>peebi^,'MiidURt managed, 
■pionship and robbed many tbams of '.of the organisers by*the-.FIFA execu: one win-^bgaihst Trad-^and. one; 
scoring'opportunities. tive and television coverage' was draw with Paraguay,'losbig'to Mex- 

Or, was this an engrossing 13th poor, especially in the initial stages ico. It reached the second round of 

world meet? Total write-offs South of the competition. the competition merely as a “luckv 

Korea troubled former champions Overall, there seemed to be an air loser” being one of the four third- 
Italy, while unfancied Morocco leapt of caution that completely oversha- placed teams to qualify just so that 
into the second round ahead of Po- dowed the natural play of most of the the full complement of pre-quarter 
land and England, and only lost to SOO-plus footballers in the fray. This finalists could be reached, 
finalists West Germany because resulted in hours of painful soccer. In In that round, they were twice in 
their defence made one mistake two most cases, brilliance bowed to buc- arrears against USSR, but managed 
minutes from full-time. There was caneering spirit, the. latter egged on to come through with two offside 
Spain, with the kind of speed associ- by Dame Luck on the one hand and goals. The USSR, with a 6-0 win over 
ated with field hockey being main- lame duck refereeing on the other. In Hungary, had emerged tops in group 
tained for a full 90 minutes and the end, the saving grace was Diego C, ahead of France. They were alsn 



dtgif 1^ Bl^vdl^ia^lregiS rigMltf A^IHUisbciids the haifpast GcrnMii goalkeeiMtiiVhttniiKhcr to M.-nrr the firM fual fur his ceeniri in ' 
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Gcrmtny in wriUtt wm, for thorn, on 
unlucky motch. If thoy hod thrived 
on BrtiU't Muondored choncot in 
tiio qu•rte^nnil», they hod gool> 
keeper Joel Boti end o woifull^ 
dowihill Miebol Mothii to blome for 
their loit to We>t Germtny. 
Rocheteou'i injury found only Jeon 
Tigono trying to weor down the braw¬ 
ny Germen defence. It wos clearly an 
unequal taek. 

T he biggest disappointment was 
Brasil. Only Denmark equalled 
their feat of an all-win record in the 
first round. Although the referee 
gave them a 1-0 victory over Spain» 
a genuine Spanish goal was dis¬ 
allowed—these was no denying their 
superiority over Algeria and North¬ 
ern Ireland. In fact, it was from the 
match with the Irish that the Brasi¬ 
lians really began to move with their 
leopard-like rhythm. When they met 
Poland, they had late entrant Josi- 
mar excelling in defence and attack 
to tune in to the music of Careca and 
the others to help notch a 4-0 victory. 
It was their fourth straight victory 
and, more important, they had not let 
in a single goal. 

They were eased out by France, in 
a match which could easily rate as 
one of the best in the championship. 
Brasil took the lead after squander¬ 
ing two chances. They wasted even 
more chances as the game wore on, 
only to find France equalising 
through a rare flash of genius from 
thrice-crowned European Footballer 
of the Year Platini. In the second 
session and a large part of extra time, 
they let go many more chances and 
finally lost in a tie-breaker which saw 
Socrates miss a penalty (ei course, 
Platini reciprocated) and the ball go 
in off the goalkeeper’s back after it 
had hit the post. And yet, none of this 
drama would have been necessary 
had Zico not muffed a penalty in the 
course of the match. V^ile this was 
one of those inexplicables that make 
the game so exciting, one has to 
blame Tele Santaha for Brazil’s ous¬ 
ter. He persisted with Socrates and 
brought in Zico only as a substitute 
for the former. Even here, in the 
match with France, he made the 
mistake of kbeping an off-colour So¬ 
crates while Ringing on Zico. If he 
had played Zico as first-choice mid¬ 
fielder, the resultsrcquld have been 
vastly d^ff rent.’becaula Zico was in 
good form. His obvious differences 
with Sanfana led the latter to declare 
that was not hundred per cent 
fit ey*h If that were true, a match 
stariihg off with Zico would have 
j^yen' the Brasilians a far greater 
edge than a lethargic Socrates. 
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goal would carMinly have been 
scored—it was one of the best moves 
ever teen In any World Cup—and 
^ hArgantina nvould not than have been 
os complecent as they were with a 2-0 
load. If there was no over-confidence, 
there would have been no room for 
England to manoeuvre through the 
last few minutes to score as they did. 
Anyway, in the semi-finals, it was 
$§iia Maradona chipping in with two 
goals to oust Belgium and meet West 
Germany, who had never lost to them 


SUNDAY SPORTS 

in an officiM natdi ever. 

Former champions Italy missed the 
verve that had won them the 1982 
cup. Rossi sat through the matches 
on the bench, while most of the other 
veterans were .totally off colour. 
Their campaign was larmlnated by 
France in the aecond round itself. 
France was second to the USSR in 
the group league on goal dHference, 
but they went to exhibit pleasant 
artistry, against Italy and then 
against Brasil, befora thay lost to 
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Denmark also bade adieu at the match, but certainly not one of the thoroughly partisan referee David 

unlikelieit time. After beating West best in the championship. Socha. The North American Soccer 

Germany 2-0 in the first round Nor can one say that the best team League (NASL) has folded up, but its 
league, they met sprightly Spain, won the FIFA cup. As former Ar- coinage of a term to replace the 

Duly taking an early lead, the Danes gentinian coach Cesar Luis Menotti ubiquitous “tie^breaker” has finally 

were keen to exhibit their skills in a said, a short competition could pro- been accepted by FIFA and the 

rather flamboyant fashion. One lapse duce many surprise results. It is all a world press. Menotti advises that all 

resulted in the equaliser and from question of the right selection and 24 teams meet each other in the first 

then on, there was no stopping Emi- the right temperament. Witness round. This would eliminate the pos- 

lio Butragueno’s Spain. The player France in the third-place play-off. As sibility of teams like Brasil being 

sewed four goals in the 5-1 victory, a team, it was much better without ousted on the basis of only one loss 

the first time in twenty years after Platini. And before this tournament, against four straight wins and that, 

Portugal's Eusebio had done so in Platini was being rated as the best too, sdter the first time they tet in a 

England. If they had curbed their footballer in the world, a title that goal. Denmark provided another in- 

entbusiasm and concentrated on the was unanimously conferred on Mara- stance of the same “injustice”, 

possession of the football, Denmark dona, who won the Adidas “Golden Menotti hoped that this kind of a 

could have gone much further in the Ball” on the verdict of the press, competition would ensure that 

championship. Talking of awards, Brasil was given mediocre teams like Belgium would 

In the event, they lost to Spain the “Fair Play Award” but this not go very far in the tournament, 

who, in turn, bowed to Belgium in the should have been won hands down by The idea is worth a second thought. 

tie-l»eaker. Hosts Mexico had earlier the Soviet Union. Any odier team in In the mean time, FIFA is already 

held Germany to a goalless draw its position may even have refused to chalking out the details for the 1990 

through metra-time, only to see their play after Bel^um was allowed to festival in Italy. In all probability, 

penalty shots go awry in the tie- score two goals from off-side posi- there will be three matches per day 

breaker. In fact, these heart- tions. But none^^.the players even in the initial stages, to be played 

breakers threatened to mar even the protested. This was exemplary be- from early evening, so that players 

firyd, when West Germany crawled haviour which should have been don’t have to battle with the heat as 

^ilk from beiMtwo goals down to be given due recognition. well as the opposition. And the 

at par widi Jwgentina. But it was But, to get Itock to Menotti. He tournament will be confined to 2.1 

their tight marlchig of Maradona that suggests a new format, whidi is cer- days, a week less than the rime taken 

finally undid aU their efforts. In the taiiUy better than the relays to in Mexico. But whatever the format 

closing stages of the match, Marado- avoid tie-breakers mooted by Brazil and duration, one hopes the four- 

na manag^ to flick the ball ahead and other teams which were at die teenth World Cup will {wesent more 

for an unmarked Burruchaga to receivinjg end of the “penalty ^leot- teams like Brazil and Denmark and 

sprint down the German half to score out". This team, incidentally, was the less like Belgium and Uruguay, 

the match-winner. It was an excidng USA’s second ^ to FIFA, after the Aifk Ban 
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FIRST HOUND 

Italy 7 Unitad Stataa 1 Czaqhotio* 
vakla 2 Romania 1, Oarmany 5 
Batalum 2 Auitrla 3 Franca 2, 
Spwn 3 Brazil 1 Swllzarland 3 
HollanO 2, Swadan 3 Aroantlna 2 
Huiwry 4 Egypt 2 
SECOND ROUND 
Oarmany 2 Swadan 1 Austria 2 
Hungary 1 Czaehoslovakia 3 
^itzarland 2 Italy 1 Spain i 
(ovartima) Italy 1 Spain 0 (Ra- 
match) 

Samifinal 

Czaehoslovakia 3 Oarmany i 
Italy 1 Austria 0 
THIRD PUCE 
Oarmany 3 Austria 2 
Final 

Italy 2 Czachoalovakra 1 






How the Cup 
was Won 


1938 ((lineal 

FIRST ROUND 

SwItzsrIand (1) 4 Oarmany (1) 2 

Cuba (3) 2 Romania (3) 1 Hungary 

6 Dutch East Indias 0 Franca 3 

Batgium 1 Czaehoslovakia 3 Hoi- 

larra 0 Brazil 6 Poland 5 Italy 2 

Norway 1 

SECOND ROUND 

Swadan 8 Cuba 0 Hungary 2 

Switzarland 0 Italy 3 Fianca 1 

Brazil (1) 1 Czachoslavakia (1)1 

Samlltnal 

Italy 2 Brazil 1 

Hungary S Swadan 1 

Final 

Italy 4 Hungary 2 


1980 (Bmll) 


POOL 1 

Brazil 4 Masioo 0 Vugoslavia 3 
Switzarland 0. Vugoslavia 4 Max- 
ico 0 Brazil 2 Switzarland 2 Brazil 
2 Yugoslavia 0 Switzarland 2 Max- 
ICO 1 

POOL 2 

Spam 3 Uniiad States 1 England 2 
Cnila n United States 1 England 0, 
Spain 2 Chile 0 Spain 1 England 0 
CW 5 United States 2 


Ruminenltiiie 








POOL 4 

England 4 Belgium 4, England 8 
Sumailand 0. SwitzenancT 2 Italy 
1 Italy 4 Belgium 1, Switzerland 4 
Italy 1 

(tairtiifiMl 

W Germany 2 Yugoslavia 0, Hun¬ 
gary 4 Brazil 2, Austria 7 Swlizar- 
wnd 5, Urugupy 4 England 2 

StffllflMl 

Waat Germany e AuaWa i, Hun¬ 
gary 4 Uruguay 2 

TkM gliat 

Austria 3 Uruguay 1 


Wwt BMmmy I Msagity > 


19N (ImdcR) 


POOL 3 

Swadan 3 Italy 2. Swadan 2 Para¬ 
guay 2 Italy 2 Paraguay 0 

POOL 4 

Uruguay 8 Bolivia 0 

Final Po«l 
Round Robin 

Uruguay 2 Spain 2, Brazil 7 
Swadan 1 Uruguay 3 Swadan 2, 
Brazil 8 Spain f Swadan 3 Spain 
1 Uruguay 2 Brazil 1 

Gbamglon: Uruguay 
1984 (Swltiarland) 

POOL 1 

Yugoslavia 1 Franco 0, Brazil S 
Mexico 0, Franca 3 Mexico 2, 
Brazil 1 Yugosiavta i 

POOL 2 

Hungary 8 8 Korea 0, Wast Oar- 
many 4 Turkey 1, Hungary 8 W 
Oemnany 3 Turkey 7 S Korea 0, 
W Germany 7 Turkey 2 

POOL 3 

Austria 1 Scotland 0, Uniguary 2 
Czechoslovakia 0, Austria 5 
Czaehoslovakia 0 Uruguay 7 Scot¬ 
land 0 


W Oarmam 3 Argentina 1. 
Ireland t Cza^wswvakia 0. W 
Oarmany 2 Czaehoalovakle 2 
Ar^tina 3 N Irslend 1, W Oar 
m^ 2 N Ireland 2, CzaohosloVB 
fcia 8 Argentina 1 

POOL 2 

France 7 Paraguay 3 Yugoslavia 
Scotland 1, Yugoslavia SFranoa 
Paraguay 3 Scotland 2. France 2 
Scotland 1, Yugoslavia 3 Paraguay 
3 

POOL 3 

Swadan 3 Mexico 0, Hungary 
Wales 1, Wales 1 Mexico 1, 
Swadan 2 Hungary 1, Sweden 0 
Wain 0, Hungary 4 Mexico 0 
Wales 2 Hungary 1 

POOL 4 

England 2 USSR 2. Brazil 3 Auatria 
0, Ingland 0 Brazil 0. USSR 2 
Austria 0 Brazil 2 USSR 0, Eng¬ 
land 2 Austria 2. USSR 1 England 
0 

Quartartlnal 

France 4 N Ireland 0,W Oarmany 
1 Yugoslavia 0, Sweden 2 USSR 0 
Brazil 1 Wain 0 

SamHinal 

Brazil S Franca 2. Swadan 3 W 
Oannany 1 

Third Place , 

Francs 8 Wast Oarmany 3 

Final 

Brazil 8 Swndsn 2 


1982 (Chits) 


Onug 1 

Uruguay 2 Columbia 1, USSR 2 
Yugoslavia 0. Yugoslavia 3 Uru¬ 
guay 1, USSR 2 Uruguay 1, 
Yugoslavia S Columbia 0, t^R 4 
Columbia 4, 

Omup 2 

ChlM38wftzeriand1,W Qamwny 
0 Italy 0, Chile 2 Italy 0, West 
Oarmany 2 Swiizanand 1, W Oar- 
many 2 Chile 0, Italy 3 Switzarland 
0, 


Qraup 3 

Brazil 2 Mexleo 0, Czechoslovakia 
1 %>ain 0. Brazil 0 Czaohniovakla 
0| Spain 1 Mnloo 0, Brazil 2 S^ 
1. Msxlco 3 Czaehoslovakia 1, 


Oroup 4 

Argentina 1 Bu^a 0, Hungary 2 
En(F^ 1, Era^d 3 Argentina 1, 
Hungary 8 Buvarla 1, AtgerHina 0 
Hungary 0, England 0 Bulgatta 0: 

QaaitBrfiMi 

Yugoslavia tW Oarmany O.Brdzs 
3 England 1. CNla 2 lilSR 1; 
Czechoslovakia 1 Hungary 0; 

lemllliial 

Brazil 4 ChHa 2, czaehoslovakia 3 
Yugoslavia 1, 

Thitd nm 
Gtm 1 Yugoslavia 9; 


















Mmleo 0 USSR 0; B^m 3 Si 
SMv^ir 0; USSR 4 8«^ 1; 
Mviio 4 j@ saivBiikM'0; USW s B 
SwMVS; MwiCD I, Sti)^ 0; 


SMvMKlor 0; USSR 4 t 
M^4jBS4lv4i!kM'0! 


Unxuiiy 2 tomtll); Itely t SWedwt 
0; 0 tt£y 0; S«^n 1 

<R«M nSwisaarVi Un^lKtUHy 
or*iwoj ■ ■ TT 

OtA#!', 

SmwM 4 Romaoia. 0i Brazil 4 
CmMalovaKla l;' Romaila 2 
ptaonpisMMa ♦; Brazil t !&«• 
latiiSiO,' Enoind 1 CziH3i08toyal!« 
0;';^I1 2; 

8riii|ij4.- 

Rani 3 Butoarta 2; W. Oarmany 2 
Momw 1; Peru 3 Mwpm 0; W. 

6 Bufoarla 2; W. Qar- 
inany 3 Pam 1 i MoroMo 1 ftilsaila 


^8 lArgantlni) 


fhtt itoiHNl (Onwp ijl 
Ha^ 2 Pranoa 1; ArgantliM 2 Huiv 
gtm t; ltalv3 Hungary 1; Arpemina 
S nwica i; Pranaa 3 Hun^ 1; 
t Ari^ntlna 0: . 

QiW 1 

W. Oarmam 0 Poland 0: Tonuia 3 
Maito t; f^nd 1 TurM 0; W. 
Qarmany 6 Mexioo 0; Poland 3 
MaxlOQ 1; W. Oarmany 0 Tunisia 0: 

Graii|i3 

Austria 2 Spam 1: BrazH 1 Swsdsn 
1: Brazil O Spain O; Austria 1 
Swadan 0: £»aln i Swedan 0; 
Brazil ] Austri Oi 


Aw* t< 

Italy 0 Poland 0; Paru 0 Camaroon 
0; Italy 1 Paru 1; Poland 0 Cama¬ 
roon 0; Poland S Paru 1; Italy 1 
Canwoon 1; 

Oraiip 2 

Algaria 2 W. Qarmany 1; Austria 1 
Cnta 0; W. Oarmany 4 Chlla 1; 
Austria 2 Algaria 0; A^a 3 04l* 
2; W. Qarmany 1 AusMa 0; ' - 


IBiflWl 

BtMijim 1 Argentira 
EI8alvador1:Arga 
ii ea^m 1 B s 
guTM^ngary 1: 


Aigontma 2 El 


Al. Qamuiiv 3 England 2: BrtBdi4 
m 2; tWy 4 Maidco 1: Unigusy t 


Paru 3 Scotland 1; Natharlands 3 
Iran 0; Scotland t Iran 1; Nathar- 
landa 0 Pam 0; Paru 4 Iran 1; 


I8«^ 

t# 4 W. QOrmwiy 3; Brazil 3 
iSuguay.i}. 

ndiB naca 

Oarmany t Uruguay 3; 

llBtf 4 HUy 1 


•stav.rsr'rs My rsps' 


SMaiid RimimI 
iroM A 


firwo A 

tialy 0 Waal Qennany 0; Netlwr- 
laiida S AMM1; Italy 1 Aua^ 0; 
Nalliarianda 2 W. Qamt^ 2; Au* 
«rla3 W. Qarmany 2; HrthaRanda 
2 Italy 1; 

Qittip I 

BrazN 3 Paru 0; Argantina 2 Poland 
0; Poland 1 Pam 0, Brazil OAtgan* • 


firmip 4 

EngIM 3 Franoa 1; Czactwalova' 
kla 1 Kuwait 1; England 2 
CzecDoalovakia 0; Franca 4 Kuwait 
1; Franoa t Czaehoalovaicia 1; 
Engtand 1 Kuwait 0; 

Oimqi B 

Spain 1 Honduras 11' Northam Ire¬ 
land 0 Yugoslavia 0; SMn 2 
Yioosiavii f; Honduras 11wiMm 
Iranmd 1; Yugoslavs 1 Honduras 
0: Nortlwm Ireland 1 8^-0; 

fintifi J 

Btazlli USSR 1; Scotland 5 Now 
Zaaland 2; BrazK 4 Soo^ 1; 
USSR 3 Naw Zsakmd 0; Scotland 
aDsBASjiiwciiANaw Zaaland 0; 
ziM Mni 
ftoap A 

Poland 3BaloWm 0; USSR 1 Sal- 


Bulgaria 11taly 1 ; Argentina 3 
' Korea Rep. l; Italy i Argentina 
1; Korea Rep. 1 Bulgaria 1; 
Korea Rep. 2 Italy 3: Argentina 

2 Bulgaria 0 

ItMBl 

Belgium 1 Mexico 2; Paraguay 
11raq 0: Mexico 1 Paraguay 1; 
Belgium 2 Iraq 1; Mexico 11raq 
0: Paraguay 2 Belgium 2; 

Simp c 

Franra 1 Canada 0; USSR 6 j 
Hunga 7 0: Franca 1 USSR 1: | 
HungaryZ Canada 0; France 3 I 
USSR 2 Canada 0; j 

Brazil 1 Spabt Pi Algeria 1 
N.lreiaqp t; Spain 2 N. iraland 
1; Brazil 3 MMand 0; Spain 3 
A^a Q; Brazil 1 Algeria 0: 

Uruguay 1 W. Germany 1; 
Sooticmd 0 Denmark i; W. 
(Sermany 2 Scotland 1; De¬ 
nmark 6 Urugim 1; Denmark 
.’2 W. Oermany 0; Scotland 0 
^|y 0; 

Morocco 0 Poland 0; Portugal 
1 Ernland 0; England 0 Moroc¬ 
co 0; Poland 1 Portugal 0; 
Portugal t Morocco 3: England 

3 Poland 0i 
Plt*Mlrt|f hMI 
ArgenUna 1 Uruguay 0; Eng¬ 
land 3 Paraguay 0; Denmark l 
Spain 5; Belgium 4 USSR 3; 
Brazil 4 Poland 0; France 2 
Italy 0; W. Germany 1 Morocco 
0; Meidco 2 Buigerla 0: 


AigenPna 2 Erigland 1; Bel- 
QKMTi 6 Spain 5; France $ 
Brazil 4; W. Germany 4 Mexico 

SiMifiHl 

Argentine 2 BelgiurnO; W.Ger- 
many 2 France 0; . 


Arge ntina 3 W. Germany 
FranwTBelgmm 2 


CMMMIw Awdb IMte 
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A curious phenomenon in 
Malayalam film circles, 
Kora is an astrologer, a 
soothsayerand a ‘tarot' 
card exponent—ail rolled 
into one. As he shuffles a 
pack of carils and advises 
nimmaker$ when to break 
the auspicious muAurat 
coconut, when to release a 
film and. soon, he is held 
• in awe by i^me and tre- 
. ated with utter contempt 
by Others. Sdys K.P. 
Ummer, thi^ character- - 
' actor-cum-yillain, who has . 
just made a disastrous de¬ 
but in Taiptl cinema, 

“Kora is just the type of 
person the industry can 
very well do without. I had 
exposed his machinations 
in an article entitled 'Kora 
Entha Chera’ (Kura, the 
snake)." A vant-garde film¬ 
maker, K.G. George re¬ 
marked, “The advent of 
men like Kora is an indica¬ 
tion that nemesis has over¬ 
taken the Malayalam film 
industry.” Notwithstand¬ 
ing such harsh criticism, 
an unperturbed Kora con¬ 
tinues merrily with his 
task of dishing out destiny. 

^ridevi's luck is just not 
V holding in the south. 

Her comeback venture. 
Naan Adimai lUai bombed 
at the box-office. This, de¬ 
spite the overpowering 
presence of Rajnikant who 
tried his best to salvage it. 
The short and stocky pro¬ 
ducer Dwarakish had in¬ 
vested a lot in the film— 
there were expensive sets, 
garish costumes and cosy 
love scenes—all for no¬ 
thing. Does the failure of 
this film mean that 
Sridevi's career has ended 
as far as Tamil cinema is 
concerned? It sure looks 
like it for there are not 
many filmmakers around 
who can pay her price and 
watch the money going 
down the drain. 

J ust as in Bombay, in 
Madras too, the small 
screen is coming to the 
rescue of those stars whom 
the film industry had jetti¬ 
soned years back. Srip- 
riya. once the rage, but 


never an actress of out- 
s'landing merit, enters the 
TV world with the serial 
Viji. The decision to join 
the Doordarshan band¬ 
wagon was taken by her 
after confronting a num¬ 
ber of failures. The last 
couple of films in which 
she acted ruined her bank 
balance and did nothing to 
prop up her sagging 
career. This despite the 
fact that Natcharhiiwn 
was a remake of the Telu- 
gu superhit Shivaraaigni, 
and was directed by no 
less a person than Dasari 
Narayana Rao, the man 
with the Midas touch. She 
then stepped on the stage 
with a triple role but her 
performance did not cut 
any ice with the produc- 
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crs. After that she was 
seen in a non-descript role 
fn the film Natpu, chasing 
a disinterested Radha 
Ravi all around town. 

L ove, as far as the world of 
sweat, grime and grease¬ 
paint is concerned, is a 
fickle emotion. At a break¬ 
neck speed our screen tan- 
talisers slip in and out of 
love affairs leaving broken 
hearts and promises on the 
wayside with gay abandon. 
But Vanitba has proved 
dut love is indeed a many 
splendoured thing by 
waUcing up the aisle with 
old flame Krishnachan- 
dran. Versatile Vanitha 
has often been cast as a 
comedienne i la Manora- 
ma, the ^eless wonder of 
the Tamil cinema. Kririi- 
nachandran, started out as 
an actor in Malayalam 
films and was seduced by 
Jayabharathi in Bhar- 
athan's Radti Nirvedam. 
Later finding the going . 
tough, he switched oyer m. 
ringmg and now dividers 
his time between his two , 
vocations. While the pair 
was busy doing some 
lovey-dovey scenes in I.Vv 
Sasi's £ Naadu their on¬ 
screen romance spilled ' 
(rff-screen. 







A ft«r‘Rajam’It’s‘Ram 
deen’, the domestK ser 
\aiit. who IS Doordarshan’s 
trouble-shooter in the 
f^nal. Khm Khan 
Directed bv Raiendra Bha- 
tie. who has hit films like 
faagal Meta Manga! and 
Ami Ki Tata Khabar to his 
credit, this racv hew serial 
deals with the hilarious 
exploits and antics of a 
desj butler, played by 
Annu Kapoor The cast of 
KJian Khan comprises 
theatre artistes of repute 
Opines the director, “For 
this serial I preferred to 
work with theatre people 
because it is easier to get 
the right performance 
fiomthem especiallvfor 
the small screen Also, 
with theatre artistes there 
IS no scope for star tan 
ti urns ” The lilting theme 
song has been composed 
and sung bv the music 
maestro Manna Dev The 
l^nal has a promising cast 
^l^le Annu Kapoor plays 
^be central character, the 
nployer's family is play 
iJ by Hansh Patel (‘Dad¬ 


dy’), Kumud Bole (‘Mum¬ 
my’), the brother sister 
duo, Alankar and Pallavi 
Joshi (the children) and 
Ananth Mahadevan A big 
draw for viewmrs is the 
appearance of the stun- 
IT jig actress, Daisy Irani, 
fi^va the eighth episode 
' f nfortunatelv, the serial 
^ been allotted a Satur 
IJLiv ^ternoon slot, which 
IS die least desirable in 
terms of viewership rat 
mgs Not to be discour¬ 
aged, Amcen Savani, the 



Pull, the ‘Lallu’ of Hum 
Log, who plavs the pait o( 
anastrologei Teieshwar 
Singh’s debut in the filmt 
duaiva is not the fust of its 
kind Anothei newsreader 
who ventured into the glit 
termg world ol shnwbtt is 
the poumd and graceful 
Geetanjali Aiver Howev 
er, her brief appearance in 



chief baison officer ex¬ 
plains, “We were also 
(dfered the ‘alternate Sun 
day’ Rajant slot But we 
declined this because it 
would interrupt the link 
between two episodes of 
Khan Khan Anyway, the 
quality of the serial is 
good enough to arrest 
viewers even on Saturday 
afternoons “ 

he handsome ^ V 

Tejeshwar 
Singh who fixes W 
his penetrating V y 
gaze on viewers 1 1 
while 1 ending oui\w’\|. 
the latest news bui^m^ ^ 
letinsis stepping on 
to the silver screen Th^l^ 
bass voiced newsi eader 
has been signed 
on tor (ltd Anand’s 
Jalwa Directed bv PankB) 
Parashai, the film casts 
Singh in the role of a clas 
sv Mafia don with a taste 
for good wine and quality 
food Another TV perso 
nalitv in this film is Ra)esh 


the serial Khaadaan did 
not prove to be a big hit 
Let’s hope 1 eieshwar 
Singh has better luck 

N ow that Ek Do Teen 
Char, the adventures of 
four young boys who are 
fast friends, is over, there 
are very few children’s se- 
' nab on the air One is 
DadaDadiKiKabaai, 
directed by Moti Sagar, 
that Comes on the national 
hook-up every Sunday 
The stones are those that 
■randparents would usual- 
ly luunte—ebout longs 
and qnaans, ghosts and 


UecplMhillMblllidrAf 
hahaat. Mrv-trirgH 


MMSMSiaMe; 
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goblina Starring Ashok 
Kumar, Leela hUshra and 
Liliput, amtmg others, the 
serial tat a simplicity and 
charm of its own 

A resourceful, deter 
mined woman and a 
perfect home maker—-that 
IS the image Reeta Bha 
dun protects Though her 
roles in Khandadii and 
BaateBtgadtevfen not 
spectacular successes 
thev proved her compe 
tence as an actress Now 
the talented actress has 
been chosen to plav the 
lead role in Stiee, a serial 
directed and scripted by 
Tavant and Gulan Kiipala 
ni In a manner similar to 
Hema Malini’s portrayal 
of 13 legendary women in 
the different episodes of 
Terab Panne, Reeta Bha 
dun will play the roles of 
women from diffeienr 
backgrounds fighting for 
the cause of feminism 

Aohee Files, a enme 
f thriller that mil be 
aired weekly from mid 
July, promues gnpping 
tales culled from pohee 
records Belp and advice 
horn the DeUu pohee and 
ex-servicemen will lend 
the episodes a touch of 
reahty 
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BEGINNING 13 JULY 1986 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (16 April—14 StorlTtiis 

^r~7 nX y IS a week of mixed fortunes. 
m Creative artistes and writers 

will gam recognition and 
iWHP M piaise. A new friendship will 
turn out to be particularly helpful. Do not 
undertake matrimonial correspondence 
now but wait for better times that are )ust 
round the corner. Do not be disheartened, 
but keep up the good work and you will be 
more than adequately rewarded. 

Good ditn: 16, 18 and 19 
Laeky numbers: i. 4 and 9 
Fsvourabla diroellon: East 

MHBi TAURUS (IS May-14 June) 

Employers and those in au- i 
thority should be kept in 
H good humour this week. 

W^Stjg^ Attend to your work This is 
not a good week for romance. However, a 
pleasant surprise awaits you towards its 
latter part. Financially, this is going to be a 
lucky phase. Health might pose a problem. 
Success will smile on artists and intellec¬ 
tuals. 

Good dolor. 13. 15 and 17. 

Lucky numbers: 3. 4 and 8. 

Favourabio dlraction; South-west. 

GEMINI (IS Jons—14 July) 

Love and matrimonial mat- 
y j ters ate not well signified. 
/ This week demands excel- 
lent public relations on your 
part. It you proceed carefully on the profes¬ 
sional front, lock is bound to favour you. 
Friends and relatives will prove extremely 
helpful. Be on your guard against deceit 
You are advised to avoid disputes and 
controversies. 

Good datas: 14, 16 and 18 
Lucky numbers: i, 2 and 7 
Fsvourabla dtracllon: North. 

. CANCER (IS July-14 August) 

This will be a very lucky week 
•or you. Take full advantage 
uf the favourable influences 
pievailing now. Do not hesi¬ 
tate to seek favours from influential people. 

' You aie advised to concentrate on busi¬ 
ness and vocational affairs. If would be 
lethal to mix business with pleasure at this 
juncture. Your love and domestic affairs are 
well signified. 

Good daMt: 14. 17 and 19 

Lucky numbers: 7. 8 and 9. 

Favourable dlraction; West. 


LEO (IS Auipisl—14 SoplOffl* t 
itym bar) Prospects look very 
bright on the professional 
ajEw. front; do not hesitate to use 
your contacts. A very good 
week for romance. For those less romanti¬ 
cally inclined, you will have a good time 
around the weekend. However, do not 
overwork yourself or let mental strain get 
you down, A letter towards the end of the 
week will bring pleasant news. 

Good dates: 15, 16 and 17. 

Lucky nombara; 2, 6 and 7. 

Favourable direction: South-east. 

VIRGO (16 Soptombor—14 
October} Financially, this is a 
1^ JB9 very bright period. The early 

the gains you have been 
waiting for. For the employed, you are 
going to be praised by people who matter. 
Do not make hasty changes. Curb extrava¬ 
gant tendencies. Problems may be solved 
if you seek the advice of elders. A marriage 
in the family is forecast. 

Good datoa; 14, 15 and 16. 

Lucky numban: 3. 6 and 9. 

Favourable direction: North-west. 

a LIBRA (15 October—14 
Novambar) This is not a good 
week for love and matrimony. 
However, it is a favourable 
period for students appefiring 
for examinations. For others, it will be a 
hectic time. Some of you might have to go 
away on a journey at very short notice. 
Politicians, beware; problems with oppo¬ 
nents are forecast. Those in the judiciary 
will make steady progress. 

Good datot: 13. 14 and 18. 

Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 6. 

Favoonblo direction: East. 

SCORPIO (16 Novombor—14 
Decomber) a very good week 
for courtship; some of you 
might even get married in the 
near future. New friends will 
contribute to your share of happiness. Your 
health, which has been troubling you, will 
definitely improve Those in business 
might suffer a minor setback. However, 
there is steady progress to be made on all 
fronts. Take care of your health. 

Good dales: is, 16 and 19. 
j Lucky numbers; 4. 6 and 8. 

Favourable direction; South. 


Air 

SAGITrAffiUS(1S0ecMdMF^ 
14 Jamory) This is a week for 
important changes. Most of 
you will benefit In the long 
IjMKPbS run. Matters related to prop¬ 
erty are well signified. The weekend will 
keep you busy and you might witness | 
spectacular success. Domestic matters will j 
prove.a source of joy, Your sweetheart will I 
be in a forgiving mood. A journey is in the ; 
offing. Watch your he^th. 

Good dalai: 13, 16 and 17. 

Laeky numban: 2. 3 and 4. 

Favoarabla dlraction; North-east. 

'jKnv CAPRICORN (IS Janury-14 
] Fobruary) This is a good week 
k lor love and romance. A new 

fiiendshlp with a member of 
KSfhtf. jj the opposite sex will blos¬ 
som. For those in business, this is the time 
to undertake new contracts. Push ahead all 
your ventures and make plans for the 
future. A lourney wiP take you away from 
home for quite a while You are advised not 
to mix business with pleasure. 

Good dates; 15, 16 and 17. 

Lucky numban; 5, 6 and 7. 

Favourabla direction: South. .r- 


AQUARIUS (IS Febtumy^yif 
March) For those already in 
love, this Is a good week for 
making plans for the future. 
Your efforts will be crowned 
with success soon. However, you must 
rely on your intuition. Excellent opportuni¬ 
ties await businessmen. The financial front 
looks bright. Health might pose a problem. 
Refrain from speculation. An unex¬ 
pected lourney may lead to monetary gain. 
Good dates; 13. 18 and 19. 

Lucky numbers; 2, 8 and 9. 

Favourable direction; North. 

PISCES (15 March-14 April) 

Those looking tor a job might 
have to waft awhile. But on 
the whole this is a good 
ffibLBteBb} week', provided you steer 
cleat of legal matters. Friends and relatives 
will make this a lively week for you. The 
domestic front will pose no problem for 
you Look after your health. It is not a good 
week for romance or matrimony. A short 
trip IS foreseen 
Good dates; 13, 14 and 15. 

Lucky numbers: 1. 3 and 4. 

Favourable dlraclten; West. 


Star Partnars; Scorpio—Arias 

His domestic environment is of the utmost importance to him; it is the place where he can relax completely and out off the rest of the 
world, "The Aries woman, on the other hand, could find his attitude a little claustrophobic. Sexually, his is a jealous nature. The more 
intensely he pursues, the faster she will run He isjtighly sexed and passionate but not adaptable; she has to accept this if their 

relationship is to succeed 






VARIETY 



THU India 



' BQCANER: SucceM and fortune for the 
proiperoui Cheran community of this 
district stem from the grace of thousands 
of rats they worship with unflinching 
I devotion. The Charans respectively caU 
the rats katas', about 3,000 of which 
can be seen moving at the much nubli- 
Lcised Kami Mata Mandir at Deshnok, 
^^eputh of Bikaner. One is lucky if a rat 
vhnbs over one's shoulder. Luckier is a 
d^tae who sees a white rat. One tread¬ 
ing over a kata may invite the deity's 
wrath, the Charans believe. The temple, 
with an idol of “Kami Mata" as its 
principal deny, has special holes for the 
katas to rest in and they are fed with 
prasad. They do not move out of the holy 
premises nor do they allow any of their 
tribes belonging to a different territoiy 
to encroach upon their privileges—The 
Times of tndia {T A. Ramkumar, 
Bombay) 

COIMBATORE: The mystery behind 
the absence from duty of a woman 
constable attached to Peelamedu sta¬ 
tion for 40 days, was unravelled when 
she returned after marrying a sub- 
inspeaor attached to the Armed Re¬ 
serve Police, also of Coimbatore. 
Jayalakshmi (23), the woman const¬ 
able absented herself without inform¬ 
ing the higher authorities and was 
considered a “deserter”. Her father 
also had lodged a complaint about his 
“missing daughter” and the Singaiial- 
lur police had begun investigations. A 
marriage alliance had been settled for 
tax by her parents but just before the 
of marriage, she had disappeared 
^s she did not like the prospective 
^bridegroom. She appeared in public, 
after marrying Haja Mohideen, a sub¬ 
inspector of the Armed Reserve 
Police-^fhe Hindu (N. Dinkar Bhat, 
Madras) 


MADRAS: V. Paramasivan, a young 
man undergoing life imprisonment in 
Coimbatore prison, was pursuing his 
BGL course at the local Government 
Law College. The second year BGL 
examinations were due to commence 
on 2 June, but a few days prior to that 
• date, he was refused the hall ticket by 
I the Bharathiyar University. Having 
secured relief through the court on an 
earlier occasion when he faced a simi¬ 
lar ordeal because of an alleged dis¬ 
qualification, the lifer was embol¬ 
dened to send a telegram to the State 
Legal Aid Board which promptly 
moved the court for legal remedy. On 
a direction to the registrar of the 
university and to the principal of the 
college, he was permitted to sit for the 
tests—The Hindu (B. Meenakshi Sun- 
daram, Trichy) 

HYDERABAD: NTR is an abbrevia¬ 
tion of *nothing to report’, Acharya 
Vinobha Bhave 'ran an illegal arms 
factory in Jammu and Kashmir which 
was uncovered a few years back*. Dr 
Zakir Hussain is 'a famous vocalist’, 
K.N. Munsht is 'a cine actor’, lunpr 
pclipse 'occurs once in hundred years’i 
Adi Shankars was 'the founder of 
Buddhism’, and PTI and UNI stand for 
'Private Telex Information’ and 'Un¬ 
ited Nations of India* respectively. 
These facts' emerged from the stu¬ 
dents at the postipraduate entrance 
tests for journalism, public relations, 
marketing and sales management 
offered by the Bhavan’s College of 
Communication and Management, 
Hyderabad. For the scholars, a pass¬ 
port was a ‘ticket of aeroplane’ and the' 
resultant brain drain meant 'brain 
wash’—Newstime (V. S. Bhavani, 
Hyderabad) 

MYSORE; The Government First 
Grade College at Moakalmuru is 
housed in a 20x18 hall which 
accommodates the principal’s office, 
staff room, library and lecture hall. 
During class hours, the principal waits 
outside the hall. The college conducts 
BA and B.Com courses. There are in all 
24 students, 11 of them girls. There is 
only one permanent teacher, six others 
are either on temporary or contract 
service The college has no playground 
or laboiatory. It has about 200 books 
in the library. About other amemties, 
the less said, the better. This was 
disclosed at the Mysore University 
Academic Council meeting by Dr D.S. 
Mahadevappa, chairman of the affilia¬ 
tion-committee which visited the col¬ 
lege to see whether it deserved affilia¬ 
tion—Jhdfan Express (T.S. Rajamani, 
Bangalore) 


WmioinrCoiNiNEi^ 


Itvillbringallthe 
cabiiiet ministers 
to Calcutta, if 
necessary, to help 
the chief minister 
sort'out his prob¬ 
lems—Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi in a visit to 
the city, denying that the Centre 
was discriminating against the 
state government in releasing 
funds in The Telegraph 

(N.T. Rama Rao is) a person in 
total political obscurity in the 
state who had suddenly whipped 
up regional sentiments to grab 
power—K.K. Tiwari, minister of 
state for public enterprises de¬ 
scribing the Andhra Pradesh 
chief minister in a press confer- 
ence at Hyderabad, quoted in 
Indian Express 

The press likes 
me very much. 

Except Arun 
Shourie. 1 had 
lunch with him. 1 
told Arun 
Shourie that it 

was a friendly- ^ 

chat but he broke all the rules, 
shourie wrote that I gave him 
biryani. Once a betrayer, always a 
betrayer—Former Karnataka 
chief minister Gundu Rao, discus¬ 
sing the attitude of the press in 
Gentleman 

We had deman¬ 
ded a council of 
advisers headed 
by the MNF (Miso 
National Front) 
to supervise the 
Interim govern¬ 
ment. But the 
government of India felt that 
electing politicians at advisers 
would set a bad precedent—Lal- 
denga, MNF leader, a few days 
after the agreement signed with 
the Congressd) 


■' rt' 
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1 think actresses 
like Sridevi, 
Jayaprada, 

Rekha and Pad- 
mini Xolhapure 
are a hundred 
timet better than 
Shabana Asmi 
and Smita Patil—Jaya Bachchan 
in Cine Blits 
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BIHAR TOURISM 

WITNESS 


THE 

GRAND 

TREKKING 

OF 

PILGRIMS 

From Sultanganj to Deog'har 
(100 Kms) 

Humming with devotees 

IN THE MONTH OP 


CmSSWORO NO. « 



SRAVANA (JULY 23 TO 
AUGUST 22) 

The unending Caravan of 

Trekkers, round the olook is 
an exciting sight and 
wonderful experience. 
CONDUCTED TOURS TO 
Basukinath, Vidyapeeth, 
Maluti (a hamlet of 60 
temples) 

The Old and New 
Tourist Bungalows 
invite you. 

85BBSS99BBSB9SB9BBS8BBSB8SBBBB9BS9BBB8BBBBS 

Comfortable 

TENT ACCOMMODATION 
also available 


Tourist Information 
Centre 

* Deoghar (Phone 207 and 208) 

* 26B, Camac Street, Calcutta 
(Phone 440821) 

* Jawaharlal Nehru Vyavasaik 
Kendra, Enghshia Lane. Varanasi 

* Frazer Road, Patna (Phone 25295) 

N.N.P. Sinha, IA s , 

Dii-ector of Tounsm, Bihar Patna 


MMSS 

1 Sounds—llk« fruit I (6) 

4 Mishap occurs to account police department and medical 
specialist (8) 

10 Regarding point pressing to rise again (8) 

11 Malice shown to saliva on the orient (5) 

12 Bird has one following tor a drink (7) 

13 Ingredient—of fire or water perhaps (7) , 

14 Where trams are found little department has nothing In it (5) 

15 Heel of a dagger I (6) 

16 Plead with Bamaby to not want to give (8) 

20 Prohibit half a ballet dress for these African people (8) 

23 Rent a party and get hurricane (7) 

25 Barrie captain with exclamations discovers Turkish pipes 
(7) 

26 Tweedledum eg on point to coil (5) 

27 Ten damn me violently for rectification (9) 

28 Takes away ranks? Lowers rather (8) 

29 Fireplaces to set teeth on edge It seems (6) 

DOWN 

1 Dr, am I spy for these massive structures ? (8) 

2 Run taps oddly enough to loosen a thong (7) 

3 Exchange about ascending title for lawyer (91 

5 Russian queen s steering e g makes the sparks fly I (8 5) 

6 Publication for ones of^pring? (5) 

7 Ten dive wildly thats obvious (7) 

S Entertain your first with this negotiation (6) 

9 He doesnt necessarily defend Satan though (6.8) 

16 Exaggerate with the needle perhaps ? (9) 

17 Throbs with any thing initially inside lentils (8) 

19 Knowledge loses its head being the breadwinner (7) 

21 Otic organ inside cosy home is the closest (7) 

22 Said 500 after condition (8) 

24 Region encloses north to show sphere of combat (S) 


ItlMlM M Creitwart Ns. 3 
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Chess 


I 

L R ii ■ ram privltoga to railth raading ■ 
leh«u bopk which one !• (roing to raview, 
F Out Tom ChoML by Oovid Spanitr tSockor 
t Warbuis CSiw. hardback), la an abwiuta 

Chaat' la avatythino you hava 
ahvayi wanted to road about ehata but 
hava baan unabla to bacauta nobody haa 
boon abia to wrlia R wall anough. Whathar 
explaining Soviet dbminanca, Jewlah 
amlnanoa or the thaory that woman 
cannot play ehaaa bocauaa thay are 
ganodeally programmed to hoar thair 
Eeblaa eiVt David Spanlar it witty, anttr- 
talning and, at you may gather, more than 
a imia provooativa. 


a imia provooativa. 

vyhha; V. Korchnoi. Black: A. Karpov. 
Match, Moacow 1V74. Quoan'a Indian 
Oafanoo. 

The beat duality, however, la that the 
book can be anjoyad and appreciated by 
chaat aMontdo and ignoiamua alike. 
Thera it vary IKtla In the way of ehaaa Raalf 
though it doaa refer to the following which 
mutt ba Anatoly Karpov'a laact favourito 
game. 


The daclarar'a play on thia deal from the 
club champlonchlp of Franca wai doe* 
crlbad by tha editor of the French 
magazine aa Machiavellian. R waa, too, If 
ha forataw what waa going to happen. 

vjk, Daalar North Love all 

V tTSS 

♦ A4 
4KB7e4 

* 1064 M *AKJ82 

▼ 62 uj e 7A3 

♦K10SS2 ^ fjsea 

*Q82 B 4J6 

*09 

f KQJ1064 

♦ 07 

♦ A103 


K10SS2 


>AKJS2 
>A3 
> J9e3 
>J9 



Karpov 

(Mack) 


Korchnoi 
(WMto) 
to move 

1MM IMCn 2M»4A4ai 

3N-KB3 M1N3 4M(N3»4i2 

SB-m fr.K2 ilMN Om 

7 (Mi2 FM94 

Naeaacary before White aatabliihac hii 

pawn centra with M(4. 
gA4)S M> 9N-KiWI»43 

lONxQP Mcm 

tha itoiy goaa that Hartaton and Kaana 
warn In Moacow at tha time, wrHIng a 
book on tha match. They had cuggemd 
tpropoa an aarliar gama the poacfbillty of 
tryino to mata Black with a Mngalda attack 


BRlDCif- 



Thia-waa tha bidding; 


South Waat North Sait 

Abdcaaalc Calix Perron Oalmouty 
~ - No 1* 

2f No 3* No 

4* No No No 

Bouth'i Pour Haarta, aa ha laadlly 
admitted, wai doubtful, bacauaa the 
quaan of apadai waa unifkaty to pull any 
weight and North, if atrong, would have 
bid'Wo Bpadaa and aupportad tha heartc 


baaed on playing P-KFI4. Korchnoi, )m- 
praaaad, diaouaaad and raflnod tha idea of 
dirael attiwk with tha aid of Oavid 
Bronataln. Thair joint analyala now bora 
fruit. 

NxN ttMi MI17 
Karpov attrlbutaa thia blunder to hie 
naivety in truating an alda'a analyala. 
Maybe, but how did ho know Korchnoi and 
Pronatein had conapirad to find 11 0-027 

DUUMUM 
IIMMIPil IM(1 

For If 13 KXN140MW+K-N1 ISQxP-t 
K-ni 16 Q-BB-t- K-N1 17 B-KA P-B4 IB 
B-iU-t R-B219 O-NB-f wina at onca. Tha 
real la of Httla oonaaguanca. 

140^ IMU 1BIIM« BxN 
Obfp 

On a quaan move White would mate with 


17QaQ BaB IB** 

The only trap waa IB PxB N-BBt 
IB... tap 1BP.W B 

MICHAEL SIEAN 

(Of mtntmtm «Wi M OMowl 


later. 

Tha dafanca began with three rounda of 
apadaa, South ruffing. Aa you aaa. ha had 
only eight trioka on top. if ha ptaya on 
trumpa and Beat laada a dianwnd, ha vHlI 
go two down. 

AbBeaaala made a ramarkabla play. Ha 
lad a club to tha Mng and plaiM a trump 
dummy. It looked to (wmeuiy that 
South muat hold K J10 x x x In haarta, ao 
f» want up with tha aea and pimd a 
fourth apada, mpaotii^ to promote a triok 
for partnar'c trump quaan. Oatarar diaear. 
dad a club, rufM In dummy, and pla^ 
off all tha trumpa, aquaaiing Waat In 
dlamonda and oluoa. 


TERENCE REESE 

mit m vvmw* wn OeMnwi 


Quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1 What do the following have in com¬ 
mon tiger, whale, lemo", hammer¬ 
head and makoT 

2 What does SCUBA stand for’’ 

3 The Habeas Corpus Act was passed 
during the reign of which Bntish king’ 

4. Who IS called the lady of the broom’ 

5 What in the medical profession is 
called "ash-cash"’ 

6. Who IS a hamlet? 

7 Which court did Pope Gregory IX 
found in 1236 AD’ 

A What were the ironclads? 

# In which year is the kaliyuga believed 

' to have begun? 

10. Which city IS called the key of 
Russia? 

11. The M-19 guemllas operate in which 
country? 

12. Which fish IS celled the king of the 


sea? 

13 Who is a knave of hearts? 

14 The Ptolemy dynasty ruled over 
which country’ 

16 Which famous author is buried in 
Larache, in Morocco? 

16 Who Is known as the "Lion of 
Coorg ’’ 

17 What IS a dead wind? 
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DECCAN DIARY 


LDispensable 

n innocent life was snuf¬ 
fle out at the Andhra 
Pradesh government hos¬ 
pital in Karimnagar last 
month so that chief minis¬ 
ter, N. T. Rama Rao, could 
live. Mrs Azirunissa Be¬ 
gum, wife of Shoukat Ali, 
gave birth to a bonny male 
child in the government 
hospital on the day Mr 
Rama Rao was on a tour of 
Mahadevapurin Karimna¬ 
gar district. The lady 
medical officer who 
attended to Azirunissa Be¬ 
gum’s delivery, instructed 
the duty nurse in the chil¬ 
dren’s ward to keep the 
baby under oxygen for the 
next 24 hours. As there 
was no oxygen cylinder 
available in the children’s 
ward, the nurse borrowed 
one from the medical ward 
of the same hospital and 
all was well with the 
mother and child. 

'\Four hours later, the 
' ^rd boy from the medical 
ward entered the chil¬ 
dren’s ward and deman¬ 
ded return of the oxygen 
cylinder as it was needed 
for the chief minister’s 
visit to Mahadevapur. 



NX Rama Rae: no cmKcm for hU subjects? 


Ever since Mr Rama Rao 
underwent a bypass heart 
surgery in Houston, Texas, 
two years ago, it is cus¬ 
tomary to keep a fully 
equipped mobile clinic 
handy during his tour of 
the districts. When the 
duty nurse explained the 
imperative need to keep 
the new-born baby in ox¬ 
ygen for another 20 hours, 
the ward boy simply dis¬ 
connected the apparatus 
and took away the cylin¬ 
der. Within 30 minutes of 
this inhuman act the child 
died. Shoukat Ali com¬ 
plained to the medical su¬ 
perintendent and submit¬ 
ted a memorandum to the 
district collector com¬ 
plaining of criminal negli¬ 
gence which cost the dear 
life of his child. Even 
under the Nizam’s rule, 
the minions of the goveiu- 
ment were not as callous 
as to deprive a . child of 
life-giving oxygen for the 
sake of making stand-by 
arrangements for the rul¬ 
er. Will Mr Rama Rao, who 
has won the affection of 
the people of his state, 
order an impartial inquiry 
and punish the guilty so 
that such acts are not repe¬ 
ated? 


Selfless 

Bureaucrat 

G umihal Singh Pirzada 
belongs to that dimi¬ 
nishing tribe of IAS offic¬ 
ers who put service before 
self. No officer in Tamil 
Nadu has been through as 
many transfers in as short 
a time as Mr Pirzada, for 
he has an uncanny knack 
of stepping on sensitive 
toes in the course of his 
official duties. Tossed 
hither and thither by the 
AlADMK government, he 
,^wa8 eventually shunted to 
«^odaikanal as sub- 
tWUector in the mistaken 
but fond hope that he 
would cool his heels in the 
salubrious clime of the 
hills and remain inactive. 
InMead of Confining him¬ 
self to the deputy collec- 
tw’a bungalow and spend¬ 


ing his evenings by the 
fireside with his favourite 
book, young Pirzada took 
to trekking. 

Before long, he came 
across thousands of Sri 
Lankan repatriates being 
engaged as bonded labour¬ 
ers by forest contractors. 
Determined to put an end 
to the practice, he freed 40 
families comprising a little 
over 200 members. He 
could not have been una¬ 
ware of the nexus between 
the politicians in power 
and the contractors em¬ 
ploying bonded labourers. 
Every instrument avail¬ 
able to the government 
was used to restrain Mr 
Pirzada but he would stop 
at nothing short of freeing 
the rest. When he was in 
the midst of this noble 
task. President Zail Singh 
was scheduled to visit 
Kodaikanal. Fearing the 


young officer might take 
advantage of the visit to 
expose the guilty in hij^ 
places, the state govern¬ 
ment saw to it that Giani 
Zail Singh cancelled his 
Kodaikanal trip. 

The Supreme Court, 
which was informed of Mr 



Ganilhid Singh FirzBda 


Pirzada’s efforts in freeing 
bonded labourers, 
directed the state govern¬ 
ment not to transfer him 
without its prior clear¬ 
ance. Throwing caution to 
the winds, the chief secret¬ 
ary, T. V. Antony, on U 
June, transferred Mr Pir¬ 
zada. Even before the 
order cotdd be served on 
him, his substitute occu¬ 
pied the deputy collector’s 
office. On 17 June, the 
Supreme Court stayed the 
transfer order. That too 
Was ignored. Finally, a 
bench of the court com- 
prisingChief Justice P. N. 
Bhagwati, and Justice GX. 
Oza, at a special sitting on 
2S June, ordered the sute 
government to re-transfer 
Mr jPirzada within 24 
hours and demanded an 
unconditional apology 
from the chief secretary. 
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T he tonfhtt between 
Chaudhury Charan 
Singh’s son, Ajit Sinf^ 
who was recently elected 
to the Rajya Sabha, and 
his sister, Saroj Verma, 
has now come into the 
open after two close 
associates of Saroj Ver* 
ma—Rajendfa Sin^, for¬ 
mer leader of the opposi¬ 
tion in the UP Assembly, 
and Rameshwar Singh, 
formei MP—were expel¬ 
led from the party on the 
instructions of Ajit Singh. 
Both the leaders had orga¬ 
nised a press conference 
to air their protests 
against the official party 
nominee for the Rajya 
Sabha election They also 


Family Faud 


W hy was the visit of P V. 

Narasimha Rao, the 
union minister for human 
resources and number two 
in Rajiv Gandhi’s govern¬ 
ment, to the United States 
kept a secret? Normally 
programmes of ministers 
who go abroad are publi¬ 
cised but in this case the 
external affairs ministry 
was not in a position to 
divulge the purpose of his 
visit. Hence his absence on 
26 June, when a world 
education conference was 
inaugurated in Delhi by 
the Prime Minister, was 
strongly felt since he was 
instrumental in finalising 
the new education policy 
of the country. 
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condemned the activities 
of Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
leader of the opposition in 
die UP Assembly, who is 
believed to have close 
links with Ajit Singh. Af¬ 
ter the Rajya Sabha elec¬ 
tion, Mr Yadav sought the 
permission of Ajit Singh to 
take action i^amst the two 
and was given the go- 
ahead. This has only irked 
Saroj Verma, who is 
troubled by the growing 
importance of her brother 
in politics. She has been 
trying her level best to 
revoke the expulsion 
orders on her men, but is 
unable to do anything 
since her father, Charan 
Singh, is still unwell. 



Claifiour for Importance 


T he former chief mmister 
of Madhya Pradesh, Pra- 
kash Chandra Sethi, has 
been displeased because 
he was not inducted to die 
union cabinet in the re¬ 
cent reshuffle that took 
place. In the first week of 
May, he was seen fre¬ 
quenting the PM’s office. 
It is believed that he met 
the PM at least twice and 
word went round in Con¬ 
gress circles that he would 
be given a berth in the 
chbinet. However, when 
the expected induction did 
not take place, Mr Sethi 
was piqued and took Ar- 
jun Singh, the party vice- 
president, to task. Sethi 
"thought" that it was Mr 
Singh who had objected to 
his induction in the 
cabinet. So he joined 
hands with V.C. Shukla, 
who is not only a rival of 
Arjun Singh in the state’s 
politics but has also been 
desperately seeking an en¬ 
try in the union cabinet for 
the last seven years. A 
strategy was chalked out 
whereby Sethi would visit 
the state and make state¬ 
ments against the chief 
minister. Motilai Vora, 
and the PCC(I) president, 
Digvijay Singh, who is 
known to have dbse links 
with Arjun Singh. The 
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idea was to create confu¬ 
sion in the state’s politics. 

He raised a lot of dust 
when he toured the state 
during the third week of 
June. So much so that the 
AICC(1) general secretary 
and in-charge of Madhya 
Pradesh affairs, R.L. Bha- 
tia, issued a statement, 
without naming Mr Sethi, 
that senior leaders of the 
party should not try to 
create confusion among 
partymen by issuing 
“irrelevant" statements. 
This, however, did not de¬ 
ter Mr Sethi from con- 
tinning bis tirade. 


CarTalet 


R asfatrapati Bhavan gar¬ 
age’s only bullet-iwoof 
car—a Mercedes Benz im- 

E orted some years back-> 
as become a bone of con¬ 
tention between the Presi¬ 
dent and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. The PM’s office 
wanted the car to be flown 
to Mauritius, during Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to the 
Indian Ocean island-state. 
If the car was to be sta¬ 
tioned at Mauritius in 
good time before the PM’s 
visit (security considera¬ 
tions require the car to be 
placed four days before 
the visit), which began on 
4 Jidy, then the President 
could not have used the 
vehicle duntig his visit to 
Kashmir The Rashtrapati 
Bhavan allowed the car to 
be airlifted to Mauritius 
on one condition—that a 
car from the PM’s bullet¬ 
proof Ambassador fleet 
was made available for the ^ 
President’s Kashmir visit 
The Mercedes Benz was'' 
used by Giani Zail Singh 
for the initial part of his 
Kashmir trip, thereafter 
an air force transportmr 
ferried a bullet-proof 
Ambassador to Srinagar 
and the imported car was 
brought back. Can’t 
the government afford 
another bullet-proof car? 

AmbasiadortSl 
last _ 

T he cabinet secretary, 
P.K. Kaul’s name was 
cleared for appohitment 
as India’s ambassador to 
the USA a day before the 
PM left for Mauritius. The 
last incumbent, K.S. Ba- 
jpai, was faced with an 
embarrassing situation 
when his tenure ended 
some months back as im 
successor had be«ti 
named. Bajpai, who bad 
completod his farewefl 
rounds in Washington 
D.C,, ccmtinued as our en¬ 
voy till the new incumbent 
was named. 
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THE MANDOVI BRIDGE HAS FALLEN DOWN 
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«r sa» this Mien insisting on an inspection 
fowid of Our Bombay etectrode plant. 

He was compilsig a Quality Assurance (QA) 


the international practice of personally auditing the OA systems 
followed by suppliers, hte said: ‘Merely checking out 50 or 100 samples 
is a poor way to certify a product's quality'. 

Having made a detailed assessmenf of ourB & D capabilities 
as well as.the quality control systems and manufacturing 
back-up we offer, this company now buys almost all its 
requirements from us; mild steel, low alloy steel, stainless 
steel, non-ferrous and other consumables. 

With a turnover of some fifty crore rupees, this is 
one of the fast growth companies in-the metal fabrication industry 
'Concern for quality no doubt has something to do with our 
consistent grc^' is how our engineer friend summed it up. 


»Tivi is a wont-ler-worU user opmion 


What it your opcriaice? 
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undeilake Also, odwr details like power source 
requirement, weidkig prices tdHowed. weider 
appeal and overaK pettorrnarK»ot our product 

It your letter provides us wAh a unque story or a 
newswoftny usage angle, we shaU publisri it m our 
regular news bulletin and send you HlE. 
ol our. mlormtfive Vl£lDtMG 
KX)K which shaA be yours to keep. 


WHIsto: 

PubAcAy Dept, Advani-Oarflton iu. 
P.O. Box No. IsaS, EiombaydOOQOI, 
quoting No. AMO/4/Be 


Area Otfces. Bangaioie. Baroda. Blubaneswar, Bombay. 
C^a. Cochin.Hyeieraoaci. Jamshedpur. Uielimw. Madras 
New OeAv. Putw.RaA)ur. Ttrene. VMrtupaeMffi 
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Shubhabrata Bhatiacharya 


C oogress(I)’s working president, Kamlapati Tri- 
pathi, has found some work again. After a period of 
silence, he has again made critical remarks about 
the functioning of the party. One would have 
thought that after the working committee meeting of 2 
June, when the octogenarian leader surrendered to the 
powers-that-be, the dissidence of the working president 
had been stemmed. After a month’s silence Mr Tripaihi 
has again woken up to the sad plight of the party. His 
initial action, of writing a frank letter to Rajiv Gandhi, 
had been welcomed by many. It was a well-written 
treatise on the ills of the ruling party. But Mr Tripathi 
did not have the courage to stand by his letter. He may 
have expected a Rajya Sabha nomination as a reward for 
his changed stance. He almost made it to the Upper 
House once again, but for the stiff opposition to his 
nomination put up by A.B.A. Ghani Khan Choudhury in 
ehe Parliamentary Board. Mr Choudhury pointed out 
that the Tripathi letter had been effectively used by the 
'|)arty’s opponents to tarnish the image of the Congress! 11 
\furing the recent municipal elections in West Benpl 
I'And as such Mr Tripathi was guilty of anti-party activi- 
Had he not raised objections, by al^ndications, Mr 
i’^ipathi would have got a ticket. Thanks to Mr 
/7)moudhury, the old man from Varanasi has turned a 
rebel again. 

The issues raised by Mr Tripathi in his letter still 
remain valid. But one wonders if he has the credibility to 
raise them once again. The expulsion of Pranab Mukher- 
jee was not done in accordance with the provisions of the 
Congress constitution; the suspension of the four leaders 
for so long is not constitutional either {after their 
explanations were sought, they should dither have been 
expelled or taken back). Mr Tripathi is silent on these 
points. He has repeatedly proclaimed that he was not 
being consulted on party affairs. If that be true (and 
from all indications it is) then no self-respecting politi¬ 
cian should continue to hold a post for the sake of being 
an office-bearer. Mr Tripathi is an elder statesman 
whose voice deserves respect even if he ceases to hold a 
formal post. Somersaults do not go well with the image 
of an octogenarian leader. 





T he revolt of the loyalists has not harmed the }ma|e of 
Rajiv Gandhi in the eyes of the grasisroots* party 
cadres. In fact, the way Mr Gandhi kept his own counsel 
at the time of the distribution of the Rajya Sabha tickets 
(no single lobby stood to gain; even the vice-supremo,; 
Arjun Singh, found to his chagrin that his aiih-iivals 
were being accommodated from Madhya Pradesh). Sine* 
he entered politics, this is for the first time that Mr 
Gandhi has acted on his own. A strong leader is 
appreciated and that status can be acquired by the 
present Congress president if he acts sans the counsel of 
his present team of political managers. He has inherited 
from his mother the services of an able political secret¬ 
ary, Makhan Lai Fotedar. In recent weeks Mr Potedar 
has been allowed to play his due role and the results are 
beginning to show. 

In these columns it has been stated earlier that the 
Congressd) being the only nationwide party, ( to be a 
“national” party, as per our laws, a party has to poll four 
per cent of the votes, even though it may not have 
nationwide organisational setups— the Congress-l, 

, therefore, is referred to here as a nationwide party) it is 
important that its influence does not shrink. (Democrati¬ 
cally-elected regional parties must be allowed to func¬ 
tion, but the fact that a nationwide party is es$ential,for 
national intejgration cannot be overloolmd.) As pointed 
out in the Tripatiu letter, over the past two years slowly 
and surely the party has been weakened. In a recent 
interview with ttidia Today, the AICC(I) vice-president, , 
Arjun Singh, has repeated his old theory of the need to 
“strengthen” the tuition by overloo^inl' party interests. 
One thought that as a party fun^bnary it was Arjun 
Singh's prime responsiUlity to b^st the imau of the 
Congressd). He was thg m^vdfe of the Punjab accord, 
which will be a year old soont but is yet to bnmthe 
properly. From 26 January to 21 June and thsm a^iin to 
15 July ...the deadlines mt'by the accord haveooske and 
gone. The only effect has bi^ an incregaa in terrorist 
activity. A section of the population in Punjab has been 
living in fear pgirpettMlly. But that is not teportant to 
Arjun Singh the-'poUtician, whose record has been laid 
bare in the pages of this magaripn On a number pf 
bccasions in the past three moiuhjt,i 
The posts of working president andt vice-president do 
not exist in the Congress consd^tion. The first W|^ an 
aberration introduced by Mrg «^a Gandhi; the mdit 
for the second goes to her sot^’vWhjle the credibiPQr of 
the working president is at. lowest ebb Mr 

Tripathi’s vacillations, the Vigerpresidem is n^itOo dear 
to the party workers. It wOtdd do good to t^f image of 
the party if constitutional mictices are resmed and the 
extraneous posts abolishm If Mr Gandhi-tlihnts to give 
re^onsibiiity to Arjun v|nt^, he cad';inake him a ' 
minisdsr again. If Arjun {Hhjih has the ||ihtl<»‘>»tilae for 
all the ills affecting thisjiitron, then|jt|cdn be made the 
home minister, answeighle to Farjiyhmnt. 

Ra^v Gandhi is aboid to addres^:(i|»e.«ati<»i from the 
ramparts of the Red pht for the .|eeond time soon. He 
should rel^ on the coipMtic chan((i|df a new-took team to 
boost Ms hhage befoniiihe stanthf bd the hallowed spot on 
independence day year.,.'-:,;'.', , 





































































































































































’Absolutely First 

aass 

T he epithet was used by Mountbat- 
ten for Dr John Matthai, indepen¬ 
dent India's first finance minister. 
Pandit Nehru, who accepted Lord 
Wavell’s suggestion to include 
Matthai in hit cabinet, was less en¬ 
thusiastic about his ability or politic¬ 
al acumen and conceded no more 
than describing him as “honest 
John" 

Matthai, as his name indicates, was 
a Syrian Christian bom m Calicut in 
1886. He was educated at the Madras 
Christian College where he won a 
cluster of gold medals, took a law 
degree, did a short stint at the bar 
and as secretary of the YMCA before 
going to England to get a doctorate of 
science from the London School of 
Economics and a B. Lm. from Oxford. 
Back home he became professor of 
economics before he was picked up 
by Lord Willingdon and nominated 
member of the Madras Legislative 
Council He worked for Tatas for a 
, number of years (ill in 1946 he was 
-.'tnade finance member of the Vicei- 
oy*s Executive Council. He held the 
portfolios of industries and supplies, 
railways and finally that of finance in 
the Nehru cabinet. He fell from 
Nehru’s favour due to his opposition 
to the extraordinary powers given to 
the planning commission. Nehru felt 
that however honest, Matthai’s ex¬ 
perience was limited to working for 
sahibs or running sa/ub-Iike enter¬ 
prises like Tatas and did not have his 
hand on the pulse of the people. 
Matthai went back to pseudo¬ 
academic life becoming vice- 
chancellor of Bombay and then Kera¬ 
la University. He died of cancer in 
Bombay in 1959. 

This brief bio-data does not do 
justice to Matthai, because his name 
is indelibly stamped on the minds of 
people who lived through the early 
years of independence as an upright 
and an able man. There were few of 
his ilk'in Nehru’s time; there are 
fewer today. I have no doubt that 
Matthai is a fit subject for a biogra- 
>nhy and the centenary of his birth is 
^appropriate occasion to publish it 
I h^w less doubt that he deserved 
bettai ^an he has got by the commis- 
tioned Job done by Dr V. Haridasan 
and published by the Sir Dorab Tata 
Trust. 

It Is evident that Haridasan’s 
education began with the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Hit chapter on Matthai’s 
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ancestors reads like the Genesis; 
which Matthai begat the other, in 
which church they were baptised, 
married and had their funeral ser¬ 
vices performed. It is followed by his 
educational achievements and a jum¬ 
ble of chapters on his professibnal 
career with the problems he had to 
face. It ends with a catalogue of 
tribute paid to him by eminent con¬ 
temporaries in the usual platitudes: 
great son of India, great economist, 
leaves a void which will not be easily 
filled, etc. etc A ^eat pity that an 
“absolutely first dass man’’ should 
get an absolutely second rate biog¬ 
rapher and publisher. 

Bicycle as Insult 

I t IS hard to lieheve that this popu¬ 
lar, self propelled and therefore the 
cheapest mode of transport has be¬ 
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come an emblem of insult. Philip 
Howard who writes a regular column 
on modem English usage fw The 
Times (Tondon) admits that he was 
somewhat surprised when he first 
heard it hurled as an ebilhet at 
Shirley Williams, then minister of 
education. A hostile crowd shouted, 
“On your bike, Shirl!” It was meant 
to tell Mrs Williams to get on her 
bicycle and go away: get lost, scram, 
vamoose. Variations on the theme of . 
the bicycle as a symbol of something 
unwelcome is fairly widespread. 
“Take a bike, Mike”, is the American 
way of saying the same thing. In 
French the expression, "he has lost 
his pedals” is used for one who has 
lost control over his actions. It is 
reported that 16 years ago in Poland 
a bicycle was found strung round the 
neck of a bust of Lenin put up to 
commemorate his birth centenary. 
The message was clear: neither Com¬ 
munism nor the Russians are as 
popular among the Poles as their 
Communist government would like 
the world to believe. 

The harmless two-wheeler has also 
become a simiUe fora fast girl. A girl 
who is an easy lay is denigrated as 
“the town bike” or “the office bike” 
because anyone can ride her. A para¬ 
llel Punjabi expression is to call a 
flirt“a taxi". 

Since men, more than women, 
fabricate words there are many more 
offensive wotds for a promiscuous 
woman than a male pdiUanderer. This 
IS gross verbal injustice to the fairer, 
subservient sex which in fact is biolo¬ 
gically and traditionally handicap¬ 
ped in the race for prom^uity. It is 
the woman who has tn bear children, 
stay at home to look after them and 
rarely has either money or the oppor¬ 
tunity to cultivate extra-marital 
liaisons Ilow unfair language ran be 
in this matter is jproved by ihe fact 
that the word adultery is only used 
for a married woman having inter¬ 
course with someone othei than her 
husband; a married man indulging in 
sex with a woman other than his wife 
does not commit adultery: lie just has 
a good time. 

It is uncanny how |s sexless an 
obiect as a bicycle has been loaded 
with sexual innuendo^ I am as fOxed 
as Pl^4> Howard yjilien it comes to 
deci|dtering a he claims to 

have seen on the xehurt el a Sikh 
student in the E^i Univeriity cam- 
pt|B. It read: “A mao without a 
woman is like a fish without a bicy- 
It mtm be wa latest in Sikh 
humour. 







^^Head and Shoulders” 
Above the Rest 


J uly M the month that 
lend* shudders down 
the spines of south Bom¬ 
bay parents It IS the month 
of comparisons and com¬ 
plexes It IS the post¬ 
summer vacation month... 
'and heaven help the Idds 
whose parents haven’t 
given them a rollicking time 
m Disneyworld and/or 
bought up Harrod’s. Holi¬ 
days abroad have become 
almost de ligueurii parents 
care about the self-respect 
of their children. In most 
south Bombay schools, kids 
who have either stayed put 
at home or enjoyed a month 
at a swanky h^-station on 
Indian soil, are so 


Teenage children have their 
own fads and prionues. Not 
so easily palmed off or 
pleased, they go for ‘real 
stuff'-—latest stereo equip¬ 
ment, CDs, personal compu¬ 
ters, designer wardrobes 
and trendy watches. 

The vacation stones that 
are traded have got to be 
heard to be believed' 12 
-year-olds wbo've stocked 
up enough Bnstol cieam (a 
sherry-based liqueur) to last 
them for a while, 14-year 
olds who lost a mini fortune 
gambling at casinos, 11- 
year-olds with a Swatch 
watch collection that match¬ 
es every mood and colour 


ashamed... thiw either fib 
about their hoUdays or fall 
into a depressive tailspin. 
The fvst week back at 
school becmaes a nightmare 
if the old schoolbag has not 
been replaced by a spaiik- 
ing new American model, if 
the pencil-box is the same 
one everybody has seen last 
tann* tf the sports gear car- 
rlea last season's label mid 
the tennis racket and s^s 
do mt bear the name (d (he 
current Wimbledon hero. 


After school hours, they dis¬ 
play other goodies—a su¬ 
per-sized refrigerator cram¬ 
med vnth imported choco¬ 
lates, chewing gum, cheeses 
and assorted tins, a suitcase 
full of new tapes—music 
and video, cupboards full of 
new diotbes neatly divided 
into party wear, sports 
wear, casuai wear, badi- 
room shelves stacked with 
fragrant soaps, bath jels, 
sbmnpoos ("Head and 
Shoulders’' isacool 



favourite), conditioners, 
perfumes and colognes. 

So much for die kids. 

Once parents get into the 
act, the whole competiticm 
game gets on a war- 
footuig... the act is pushed 
into hiw gear Children 
boast about their permits’ 
acquisitions, quotmg price 
taoi and plastic money. 
What die “old man” and 
“old girl” have brought 
back (occasionally, new 
noses and new faces from a 
Swiss clime) becomes as im¬ 
portant as their own buys 
Good times are counted in 
dollars, pounds, francs and 
deutschemarks flowing 
what to grab in which dty, 
being fa^iar with particu¬ 
lar counters in vanous duty¬ 
free airport shops, droppui^ 
names of exclusive res¬ 
taurants and out-of-the-way 
boutiques—that’s some¬ 
thing. In fact, all this has 
become so routine as to 
have lost its pncey edge. 
Children today sound l^e 
seasoned travel agents as 
they knowledgeably discuss 
the advantages of picking 
the right airline m the ri^t 
sector, of the extra facilities 
provided in the first-class 
lounge at this or that ter¬ 
minal, of the trans-Adantic 
Concorde experience and 
the super limousme/heli- 
copter airport-city service 
at the end of the flight. God 
help those parents and their 
kids who have either opted 
or been compelled to stick 
out the summer vacation on 
dost soil... it’s a decision 
others are not likely to let 
them forget till the next t 
vacation comes around. 1 
Like a disgusted modicr 
rommented, “My IZ^rear- 
old son has become sudi a 
brat, I feel like ptdlhig him 
out of this fancy school and 
enrolling him in a municipal 
paatbshaala.” 






Slyliih Sniping at 
mRoyalRonip 


The “best MendV inti* 
mate account of the “ro* 
mance of the century“~-the 
marriage of the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor, is high* 
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Prince Andrew end hie bridc*lo*be, Sarah Ferguson 


Vanity Fair can be counted 
I on to come out with a tart 
I and timely royal exposd. 

J V M i’**>*^ features two 

sensational stories— 
“Romancing the Throne: 
How to Marry Prince 
Andrew”, and "The Private 
Life of The Duchess of 
Windsor", written by her 
“best friend". (Some best 
friend!) Later this month, 
the world’s attention wUi be 
focussed on the royal romp 
in England, and as the 
sprightly editor of VF, Tina 
foown, points out: “Royal 
blood is a great aphrodi¬ 
siac.” Cashing in on the uni¬ 
versal obsession with the 
doings (and the don’ts) of 
Brito's royal family, VF 
has done it again—pub¬ 
lished a sly, clever, witty, 
bitdty bare-all-tell^ll piece 
on the "Jolly romance". One 
irresistibly pointed para¬ 
graph reads: "Second sons 
are used to the understudy 
:^e summed up by the 
JC^vican■bom Duchess of 
MarlXtough, a former Miss 
VandA.' .^U, who was bles¬ 
sed with fwo sons. When 
a^d about them the Duch^ 
ess would explain, This is 
the bab and that hi the 


ly readable, giving the read¬ 
ers, as it does, embarras¬ 
singly revealing glimpses of 
the i^vate, neurotic world 
of the abdicated King and 
his American wife. re- 
oiUs some priceless advice 
the Duchess gave her, "The 
most important thing is to 
take care of your face. The 
other end you sit on.” She 
also discloses the mutual 
and lifelong antipathy that 
existed between the couple < 
in exile and the royals'.back 
home with particularly un¬ 
flattering rirferences to the 
queen. 

GanmMmala 

Any woman who enjoys 
cooking will be revolted by 
die Bona Masala ad, which 



shows a particularly 
unappeming mass (wing 
sdrrad around in an ughr 
pot by a stupid-looking 
woman, whose even 
stupider husband has 
overstocked dm kitchen 
cabinet with masala packets 
that come crashijM down <m 
the wife’s head. This is one 
TV commercial that’s 
generally flashed before 
dinner and which succeeds 
in taking away the appetite. 
It ou|d>t to be taken off... or 
the i^uct changed to a 
toilet cleaner. 


M«yDiyfor4lr 


One can count on AirHos- 
tass to provide a Sunday 
night chortle. ThiB absurd 
smal, whidi has failed to 
take off, seems headed for a 
crashlanding. The director 
who has managed to sneak 
into the script may see him- 
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self as a high-flier, but the 
poor guy needs to come 
down to earth...and fast. Hil 
idea of a “classy” life in¬ 
cludes black ties, cigars, 
horses, breeches (badly 
ted) and estates. The parial 
has neither content nor on- 
tmtaimnent value...lt*h only 
good for a ]augh...an«icpen- 
aive one. If Kitu Gidttani is 
serious about a career in 
fflms, she’d better om on at 
least five kilos or rudi being 

grounded. 
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Race to the Top 


T he tussle for supremacy between 
Arjun Singh and Arun Nehru is 
definitely not in keeping with a 
democracy like ours (Arun versus 
Arjun, 29 June—5 July). The two 
heavyweights of the Congress(l) are 
more concerned about their power 
and position. They seem to be least 
bothered about their respective 
duties. Their only aim .seems to be to 
occupy the chair next to that of the 
Prime Minister. Arun Nehru’s recent 
illness has fuelled Arjun Singh’s 
aspirations; he is definitely a strong 
contender for the second most 
powerful place. The strange thing is 
that despite allegations of corruption 
against him, the Congress(l) vice- 
president seems to be in the good 
books of the Prime Minister. 
k. Chidanand Kumar, Bangalore 

• The success of Arun Nehru is the 
envy of many of his colleagues in the 
Congres$(I). A section has taken the 
advantage of his illness to project 
Arjun Singh as the new number two 



man in the Rajiv Gandhi team. But 
Arun Nehru has risen by sheer dint 
of hard labour and it is unlikely that 
the Congress(I) vice-president will 
replace him. 

J. R. Laroiya, NOIDA(UP) 


A Welcome Act 


D enial Latifi is correct in maintain¬ 
ing that the Tyabji resolution 
passed by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress in 1887 was a shield and not a 
sword, since it was meant to protect 
the cultural and religious rights of 
the different communities (The Un¬ 
friendly Act, 8—14 June). But the 
moot question is;, does the Muslim 
Women Act go against the spirit of 
the Shariat? The answer is obvious 
for most of the Muslims have wel- 
• corned the Act. The author unfairly 
criticised the legislation. 

Mr Liaiifi was correct in his assess¬ 
ment that the bill contains a few 
mistakes and that the law minister 
Asoke Sen could not explain the 
implications o^ the bill well enough. 
This is because Mr Sen ts not well 
versed in Muslim literature and the 
Koran. But is it not a fact that the bill 
honours the promise made by I>r 
Ambedkar and other national lead¬ 
ers in the Constitutmt Assembly that 
the Muslim Personal XiSw will not be 
changed against the wishes of the 
Mtisluns? Mr laitifi hM unfairly de¬ 
nounced all those who ei^oy the trust 
and confidence of an oeerwhelming 
majority of the Indian Mutliint a 


bunch of mad chauvinists, falsifiers 
of the Koran and obscurantists. The 
truth is that the author himself lacks 
a proper understanding of the Koran 
and Islamic law. 

5. G. Mohiuddin, Luclcnow 

• 1 do not agree with the author that 
the Rajiv Gandhi government has 
taken a wrong step by passing the 
Muslim Women Bill. The Act does 
not give any new rights to the Muslim 
husband nor does it take away any 
rights of the wife. Section 125 of the 
CrPC was rendered ineffectual by 
the Supreme Court with its judgment 
in the Shah Bano case, giving rise to 
apprehensions among the minority 
community which had to be allayed. 

Moreover, for a Muslim divorcee, it 
is quite useless to ask for mainte¬ 
nance under Section 125 since usual¬ 
ly the husband is so poor that he 
cannot afford the money. Under such 
circumstances, the judge has no 
other option but to send the husband 
to jail. Going by the rate of divorces 
among the lower class Muslims, our 
jails would soon be unable to 
accommodate the offanders under 
Sectioa 125. 

K. Kumara Sekhar, Rluru (AP) 


The Dividing Factors, 

T he report, Behind the Dispute (15- 
21 June), regarding the so-called 
border dispute between Kaniataka 
and MMiarashtra was rather one¬ 
sided. As far as Bi^gaum is con¬ 
cerned, the case has been decided by 
three impartial commissions, includ¬ 
ing one set up by the Congress party 
before independence and the Maha- 
jan Commission, which was set up at 
the sole behest of Maharashtra and 
much against the wishes of Karnata¬ 
ka. It is ironic that Maharashtra has 
rejected the Mahajan Commission 
report. It now looks as if Maharash¬ 
tra will accept a report only if it 
conforms to their demands. Lan¬ 
guage cannot be taken as the sole 
criterion for transferring a place 
from one state to another. In decid¬ 
ing issues like this, historical back¬ 
ground and other factors should not 
be ignored. 

B.A. Shetty, Bangalore 

• The correspondent is wrong when 
she writes that the Maharashtra £ki- 
karan Samiti (MES) enjoys 33- 
member majority in the 51-member , i 
corporation. In the corporation elec-* 
tions, only 8 candidates were 
elected on the MES ticket. All others 
were elected in their personal capac¬ 
ity. The present mayor was elected as 
a corporator mainly because he was a 
popular Lions Club president. 
Sudheer K., Belgaum 

Game of Opport unis m 

T he article, Indian Sport: Wobbling 
Along (22-29 June) has rightly 
highli^ted the poor condition that 
prevails in the sports arena of our 
country. The writer has referred to 
the 41-page draft of the national 
policy on sports (1983) gathering 
cobweb. But as long as politics 
dominates the sports dtcle, such 
documents will get eaten away by 
termites. One comes across needy 
sportsmen rotting helplessly due to 
political opportunism. 

T.S, Shankaran, Bangalore 

• I have nUver come across such a 
splendidly written article which con-, 
tuned each aspect of every gume^ 
But I disagree with the author on one 
point. It was not P.T, Usha :Who had 
broken the barrier of women partici¬ 
pating in outdoor games. In fact, it is 
Geeta Zutshi who should ba created 
for breaking those barriers. 

Ashutosb Gupta, Patna 
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I Breaking Myths 

( was amused to go through Shobha 
De's frivolous interpretation of 
Guru Dutt’s masterpiece, Pyaasa (Im¬ 
pressions, 11—17 May). 1 failed to 
I understand why the writer dubs the 
film as a “myth". I admit that Guru 
j Dutt has certain limitatiohs but that 
I does not make him a mediocre film¬ 
maker. Notwithstanding Ms DiS’s 
comment, I still consider Pyaasa one 
of the best films ever made in our 
country. 

Sanjeev Kumar Sinha, Darbhanga 

el took exception to Shobha Dl*s 
comments about Darjeeling and the 
surrounding hills (1—7 June). It is 
indeed a pity that it took the col¬ 
umnist so long to be aware that the 
hills are neglected by the authorities. 
Moreover, it is not true that many 
girls from the hills land up in the 
brothels of Bombay. Even if such a 
thing happens, the fault lies with the 
plainsmen who lure these innocent 
girls to a life of sin and bondage. 1 
only wish that Ms Dd spends some 
^.more time in the hills to realise the 
y^enuine problems of the people. 

P. Pradhan, Kalimpong 

• In her column, /mpressions (15—21 
June) Shobha presents an amus¬ 
ing anecdote about a Bengali babu 
who, while seeing off his brother and 
his phoren wife at the airport, slob¬ 
bers over his exotic sister-in-law. In 
yet another article, Elise Miller, an 
American student on a scholarship, 
recounts her travails during her 
short sojourn in India (The Sex- 
starved Indian Men, 29 June—5 
July). The situations vary, the inci¬ 
dents are different and yet in a way 
they are akin to one another: they 
portray the archetypal story of an 
Indian succumbing to the charms of a 
female westerner. We Indians are yet 
to get over the white-skin syndrome 
which remains too deeply embedded 
in our psyche to be wiped out. 
Mohammad S. Alam, BurdwanfWB) 

e The item on the Karanth-Mishra 

episodc^Api-adhf Kaun?lacksobjecti- 

1 vity.lf equality before law is one of 
avowed principles of our legal 
^^m, let us not forget that our 
syit^ h(i rests on the i^ciple that 
evetvvne is innocent unless proved 
otherwise. Unless the court gives its 
verdict no one can say for sure what 
really transpired. Sometimes truth is 
stranger than fiction. 
tWiransaa MaJvey, Ranchi 


_ Faulty S ystem _ 

K amlapati Tripathi deserves appre- ^ 
ciation for his estimate of Rajiv 
Gandhi's disabilities but at the same 
time he should be condemned for 
yielding so easily to Mr Gandhi, just 
after T. Anjialti, AICC(I) general 
secretary,, asked Mr Tripathi to res¬ 
ign on moral grounds. Mr Tripathi 
claims to be loyal to the Nehru family 
since he joined politics. He disting¬ 
uishes himself from sycophants who 
clitig to the Congress organisation to 
serve their own ends. But, had Mr 
Tripathi not been a power-hungry 
politician, he would not have surren¬ 
dered to Rajiv Gandhi. 

Param Hans Singh, Arrah (Bihar) 

a That a Congressman like Kamlapa¬ 
ti Tripathi, who has been in the 
organisation for six long decades, 
and at present a working president 
(whatever that means) has to write a 
letter to the Congress president, who 
is almost half his age, proves that 
there is something wrong with the 
way the organisation is functioning. 
It also shows that the Congress(I) 
only consists of sycophants and self- 
seekers. Unfortunately, only those 
persons revolt who have been denied 
offices. To think that Mr Tri- 
pathi’s letter is going to make any 
difference in the working of the 
organisation and attitude of the lead¬ 
ership is to ignore the realities, be¬ 
cause over the last two decades the 
organisation has been reduced to the 
personal fief of the Nehru-Gandhi 
household. 

V. Sagar, New Delhi 



Fateful Dreams 

I n the'write-up, Stuff Draaais are 
Made of (Gossip Sweet end Sour, 
15—21 June) Khushwant Singih ihjni 
that “dreamt do not foretell the 
future" I do not agree with him. Ih 
this context I am reminded of the 
ill-fated luxury liner Titanic,, Which 
sank after hitting ah iceberg hn ita 
maiden journey. A man who wished 
to travel by the liner dreamt that the 
ship had struck an iceberg. He can¬ 
celled his booking at the last moment 
and was saved. 

R. K. Mehta, Bombay 

• Want to be an MP? (22—28 June) 
made delightful reading. 1 did not 
know that a man could laugh at his 
own expense. Khushwant Singh may 
have failed to get a nomination to the 
Rajya Sabha but if he keeps on 
trying I am sure that he will soon 
enter Parliament. 

G. S. Chandy, Bangalore 

I was impressed mth Khushwant 
Singh’s frank confession: “I feel that 
I had perhaps overestimated my¬ 
self." 

Arta Mishra, Cuttack 

• Khushwant Singh need not feel 
disappointed. After all, he was in 
Parliament for five years. 

G. D’Souza, Bangalore 

Clarificatio n _ 

T his is to clarify allegations levelled 
against me in the write-up, Power¬ 
ful Relations (Delhi Diary, 29 June— 
5 July). When I retired as the States¬ 
man’s special representative in 
April 1985, I duly surrendered my 
accreditation. I then applied for 
accreditation as a freelance journal¬ 
ist and the accreditetion committee 
consisting of professional Journalists 
granted me the accreditation es it 
has done in matty such cases. Just 
because I have taken over *• the 
chairman of the MP State Tourism 
Development Corporation does not 
mean tijAt I have ceased, th be a 
journalist and a writer, {.have been 
in the .piofession for MI years and I 
can’t just get it out eft my system. 

Mtpsbver, it was t{U(ileir to drag in 
the mime of my sont-imlaw. HoW does 
he eotne in the jplenure? A^edita- 
tioh irules in Mi^ edibw accreditation 
of jifi^lance joi^Usts and I am just 
01 ^'of them. ^ 

‘Qtrboo CooO^ Bhaduri, chairman, 
.jiFSrafe Tpnmm Development Coe- 
peratian IM , Bhopal 
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AUTHEREBNOTTO 

KNWAIWUTJJ.PWnUUK 

I hechiei niinistor of Orissa, }.B. Patnaik, has often been criticised by his political 
adversanes hr being the “most corrupt CM of the stale”. Sarada P. Nonda reports on 
_ ti't- chief minister's murky deals throughout his tenure _ 


W ill J.B, Patnaik be able to 
create an all-time mark in 
Orissa’s poUrical history in 
staying as its chief minister 
for more than six ^ars and five 
months—wUch is the record set by 
the late Nabakrushna Chuudhury? 
This is the question now uppermost 
in the minds of the p^hide in the 
state as J.B. Patnaik completes six 
years amd one month of his rule. The 
late Mr Choudhury, known as a re. 
voiutionary saint, was the chief 


minister of the state from 12 May, 
1950 to 19 October, 1956. 

ne history of Janaki Ballav Pat- 
naik’s achievements is a history of 
corruption, misdemeanours, nepot¬ 
ism and maJadministration. ^litical- 
ly, Mr Patnaik has adiieved two 
enviable distinctions; one at the 
state level and the Other at the 
; all-Indio level. Another four months 
and he will beat all past records in 
rsanming as chief minister of Orissa 
for the longest period. Second, he is 


now the longest-surviving Congres- 
s(l) chief minister, his on^ competi¬ 
tor, Bhajan Lai of Haryano,having i 
fallen recently. He has been, thi^-t 
for^ rightly claiming to have led a 
* government since 9 June, 
1980, when he assumed the state’s 
madership. But his critics have been 
demanding to know what this stabiL 
ity has meant to the state other than 
promoting a coterie rule with, its 
vke-like grip on ell key eqiecit gt 
the adntiniwation. ihanike to, the 

iumws(M|ae.mR, 
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COVERSTORY 


blessings of the high command, the 
L stability of the Patnaik rule has been 
VfuUy ensured. The lack of courage on 
the part of the party legislators and 
j members of Parliament from the 
state to criticise Patnaik’s style of 
functioning has only consolidated his 
position. Unlike other states, dissi¬ 
dent leaders in Orissa have not estab¬ 
lished a rapport with the central 
leadership. This was pathetically de¬ 
monstrated in April this year when 
ten rebel MLAs had to hang around 
pany circles in Delhi for about two 
weeks before they could meet the 
Prime Minister and party president 
Rajiv Gandhi and submit a memoran¬ 
dum to him against Patnaik. An 
equally disconcerting factor is that a 
suable section of MLAs and minis¬ 
ters has been restraining itself from 
openly joining the dissidents’ ranks 
for fear of reprisals by the chief 
minister who has been enjoying the 
high command’s support. The ’’pow¬ 
er-brokers” of Delhi who hold a brief 
for Patnaik have so far been able to 
sell the idea that Patnaik’s lead¬ 
ership is responsible for retaining 
the Congress(I) in power in the east¬ 
ern and southern coasts where the 
\party has been losing its sway for the 
' Aast several years. The feeling among 
party circles is that with no serious 
problems arising in the Orissa Con- 
gress(I) and with national crises like 
Punjab and activities of the so-called 
Indira loyalists bothering the high 
command, a change in leadership of 
what is known as the politically 
obscure state of Orissa does not fit in 
with Delhi’s scheme of things. As 
pointed out by the Congressmen 
themselves, charges of corruption 
hardly disturb the high command. As 
a party functionary close to the 
Prime Minister’s quarters observed, 
the high command is yet to find 
an alternative leader for Orissa who 
could hold the party together in the 
face of a possible revolt Patnaik 
after his ouster from chief minis¬ 
tership. 

So much for the “secret” of J.B. 
Patnaik’s “record" continuance in 
power. This, however, does not de¬ 
tract from his image as the “most 
corrupt chief minister” in the state. 
No other leader in Orissa had prom- 
> qted so many of his relatives so 
^>>tantly as Mr Patnaik did in poli¬ 
ng .^di^Stratian and business. His 
s^^ View’s, brother, Niranjan Pat- 
aaik; ’family friend Basant Kumar 
Biswal, wife Jayanti Patiiaik and son- 
in-law Soumya Ranjan Patnaik con¬ 
stitute the frSntewock of the coterie 
rule, jayanti Patnaik, MP, who has 
been pehnanentily staying in ii suite 
la the atata government’s guest 


house, Orissa Bhawan, in Delhi, 
monitors the state’s political activi¬ 
ties from the capital. Niranjan Pat¬ 
naik, Basant Biswa! and Soumya Pat¬ 
naik help the chief minister in man¬ 
aging politics in the state. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that nothing impor¬ 
tant moves in government offices 
without their sanction. In such a 
situation, ministers have been re¬ 
duced to non entities. 

T he late Nabakroshna Choudhury, 
the illustrious chief minister with a 
still unsurpassed record of staying at 
the state’s helm of affairs for the 
longest time, once told a confidant 
that he was feeling helpless about 
corruption creeping into his adminis¬ 
tration. He obsert'ed, “One tries to 
rid himself , of evil spirits by using 
mustard during rituals, but one is 
helpless if the evil spirit has posses¬ 
sed the mustard itself.” He was refer¬ 
ring to the corrupt practices in¬ 
dulged in by some of his ministerial 
and party colleagues. As old-timers 
in politics point out, corruption dur¬ 
ing Choudhury’s rule was too insigni¬ 
ficant compared to its present level. 
He finally quit the chief ministership 
and joined the Sarvodaya movement 
in order to be away from the world of 
politics although Prime Minister 
Nehru insisted on his continuance. In 
marked contrast is the rule of J.B. 
Patnaik, who. far from eradicating 
corruption among his political col¬ 
leagues and officers, is himself im¬ 
mersed in rountless charges of cor¬ 


ruption. unheari t^ .in 'state's 
annals. Dnt mtioh' 
which has beet) exposing, , the, ittiS' 
deeds of the Patnaik gove^ihent has 
frequently cbitte across unusual i-e.: 
quests from politicians and 
who entreat these. jourflalists to 
write “Somethingagainst its” sO that 
the chief minister, would' favour 
them. This reflects Patnaik’s attitude 
towards the instances of corrujKion 
unearthed in the press. Little wonder, 
then that corruption has Itecome “«i- 
stitutionalised”. When cornered to 
break his silence over charges tif 
corruption, Patnaik, however, dis 
misses these charges as ’’conspii- 
acies by my political opponents”. 
The journalists exposing those 
charges are often dubbed as cn- 
conspirators with his political advei 
saries although Patnaik is known to 
have called upon the press to play 
the role of the opposition in bringing 
the truth to light. 

J.B. Patnaik’s claim of having 
brought about a rapid industrialisit. 
tion of the state under two now 
industrial policies does nut hold 
much water in the event of rising 
sickness. The main factor responsi¬ 
ble for industrial sickness is the 
dismal performance in the power 
generation sector. The lofty .sloggn of 
1,000 industries in 1,000 days with an 
investment of Rs 1,000 crores has 
become a laughing stock even among 
entrepreneurs. While the demand for 
power is over S50 MW, the genera¬ 
tion is less than S70 MW which 
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Fmannii Kumar PatUanl 


fiirther goes down substantially dur¬ 
ing six months of the year when the 
reservoirs of the hydel centres dry 
up. In Onssa 70 per cent of power 
comes from hydel projects There are 
no definite signs of a super thermal 
power station at Talcher and the 
state’s second thermal unit at lb 
valley coming up despite Patnaik’s 
promises. Load-shedding this year 
was worse than m West Bengal, 
which u-onically tomes only a few 
months after Painaik’s boast that be 
had a “trade setref of meeting the 
power shortage during the curient 
year The two on going major hydel 
projects of upper Indrabati and up¬ 
per Kolab are behind their schedules 
with no firm indications of their 
dates of completion 1 he govern 


A nvject Under a Cloud 


I s the chief pnlniiter J,B. Pgtnhlk 
respontlhla for the unusual 
escalation of tha cost of the charge 
chrome project of the state-owned 
OMC (Orissa Miidng Ctepomtion) 
Alloys Limited? Vm tssue has been 
stirring up a hornhts’ nest far the 
last five yetts. tlw history id the 
ptoject raises doubts alwdt the ius- 
tificetion of the Increase in the 
project cost by about per cent. 
Against'this backifH^ound, the 
opposition has charged Ratnaifc 
with depositing a huge sum ol 
money in i $Wiss bwik through hie 
confidante and the then mines 
minister, Basgnt Kumar Biswal, 
who visited SwiutiriiRd during his 
European tour in liNU to negotiate 
.with the fureiigi C^ilpheretors 
the project when EmsiMWia Kumar 
Patmtu. the Janata-Mhhed Ihde- 
pendetu member, made the 

1 ^ lul' J * . . - > ■ M ML 
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event 
sani fa 
barship 
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state Assembly, 
him to prove it, i 
uld resign But 
be should quit nnsga 
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foreign expert^ kicked off another 
round ot heated debate in the 
Legislature dunng its last budget 
session. 

The history of the S0,000>teifine-a- 
year project being set up at Bama- 
nipal in Keonjhai district is in¬ 
teresting. After the global tenders 
svece floated, lesponses from two 
fiemg were received on 15 June, 
1979. One tendei was filed by a 
consortium consisting of Austria’s 
VoestsAlpine and Fiend’s Outo- 
Xaumpo and the oiher by West 
Gerauny’t EPl-Manesman Demaf. 
mile the first offer was for Rs 
99-90 crotes, the West German 
fi^’S price was quoted it Rs ld,3S 
ctotes for erection and tirtat run of 
the plant on a turnkey basis. The 
tenders were examined in detail by 
MECOK. consultants for OMC, and 
the state’s mining officers following 
which, revised tenders Were fur 
niahed on 25 July, 1979, for Rs 
Z2,79 cronm and Ra 19.79 trores, 
mpectively, bv the Voest-Alplne- 
Qi^Kaun^ (umbine and EFl- 
llmesmen Demag, Besides Jbeing 
tfieepefi (he West German firm’s 
t^fer involved a simple process of 
, hf^fUhettitm the chrpme ore mines 
eMuae of the locally available coal 
'•twiUe the othei offer envisaged the 
fiostfy jpelletiiation pTocew and im- 
’ jport of low phostdwroui tm from 


by the 


ment’s gesture in entering into an 
agreement with a pnvate firm, Indi¬ 
an Metals and Ferro Alloys (IMFA); 
for settling the latter’s power bill 
arrears has raised a storm not just in 
the Assembly but outside it too with 
the allegation that die state exche¬ 
quer has been robbed of several 
crores of rupees. 

Officers in the industry depart¬ 
ment admit off the record that the 
government has deliberately with¬ 
held from undertaking a survey for 
this could reveal the state’s alarming 
mdustnal sickness. Most of the units 
financed by the Industrial Promotion 
and Investment Corporation of Oris¬ 
sa Ltd (IPICOL) are m the red. The 
corporation’s dapital base has eroded 
heavily as is evident from the deci- 


OMC to the foreign consortium af- > 
ter acceptance of its tender in 
February 1980. The formal order 
was placed with the consortium 
following the government's approv¬ 
al in July 1980. However, In DeCtehi- 
her the firm sent a revised i 
offer on the plea of a fifty per cent 
Increase in the cost of material. A 
further modification of the tender 
was furnished in February 1981 '* 
following discussions between the 
hrm and a few OMC officials known 
Ip be dose to the ruling party. To 
top It all, the fitw withdrew its 
earlier offer of joint responsibility 
for indigenous supplies and ser¬ 
vices including erection. It also re¬ 
commended to the OMC accept¬ 
ance of fresh quotation of Davy 
Ashmore for tliq local cost of Rs 
13.8 crores agunst the previous 
offer of Triveni Structurals for Rs 
8,3 crores. The project cost was also 
further hiked to Rs 30-6 crores 

g ainst the earlier estimate of Rs ’ 
.79 crores. This enorthOus in¬ 
crease m cost estimates led to he¬ 
ated debates among the offidals 
concerned with dmM opposed to 
the hike arguin| that the project’s 
viability would be adversely 
affected. BJL Mobanw, director m 
mines. Was sptdfksauy entrusted ^ 
with the project wttlie'officers 
arguhig against tha increased coat 
were mthir sadeed or tsemdaSriNL ^ 

MECON’s advice to retrni# V' 
petdem WM brueNl.«si4jiiind m -1 
revisao idfei 


iMbiiMt snnetiotted % tot 
^ cost at Rt $4.^ cyom ' 
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sion not to go in for any more joint 
sector ventures. 

The two major central industrial 
units coming up in the State-Nation- 
I al Aluminium Company (NALCO) 
and Paradip Phosphates Ltd (PPL)— 
largely contribute to the atmosphere 
of industri&lisation. But Patnaik can- 
not take credit for bringing them to 
the state since the Janata govern¬ 
ment had earlier decided oil their 
establishment. Moreover, the Pat¬ 
naik government has failed to ensure 
a legitimate share of employment 
and contract business for the local 
people, a subject which has raised a 
lot of dust. Patnaik is in the dock for 
his failure to influence the centre for 
setting up a second steel plant not¬ 
withstanding his announcement four 


years ago that the project was “In¬ 
dira Gandhi's puja gift” to the people 
of the state. The accusation of Janata 
leader Biju Patnaik who did the 
spadework for the project when he 
was steel minister, «±arging J.B. Pat¬ 
naik of depriving one lakh people of 
employment in the plant, is hardly 
surprising. 

Favouritism in selection of entrep¬ 
reneurs, and distribution of sub¬ 
sidies, racketeering in procurement 
of licences, increase in pre-operation 
expenditure due to harassment of 
entrepreneurs before sanction of the 
projects and release of funds and 
non-implementation of the policy- 
decision to purchase small-scale pro¬ 
ducts and pay the bin within a week 
are the other factors contributing to 


coksiiferatjoA 1 ^^ 66 mait- 
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Srihsni Jena, Janata MLA 


the state’s industrial .sickness. The 
industry secretary, Sudhansu Bhusan 
Misbra, who till recently held half a. 
dozen posts including that of special 
secretary to the chief minister, could 
harder do justice to the promotion of 
industries. 

C orruption has . indeed been a 
byword for the Patnaik adminis¬ 
tration with the chief minister hav¬ 
ing been the target of attack in most 
of the allegations. The major charges 
against Patnaik related to the rupees 
six crore deal of purchase of mustard 
oil through his “fiiend” Rohit Podar 
of Delhi, the multi-crore contract for 
storage and transportation of im¬ 
ported edible oils through a “rela¬ 
tive”, an equally questionable deal 
with a Delhi businessman for purch¬ 
ase Of rice, misuse of power in grab¬ 
bing government land and building a 
house at his village, Rameswar, and 
allotment of governipent lands at 
Bhubaneswar in favout of his wife, 
Jayanti Patnaik, Basenf Biswal, and 
Niranjan Patnaik anb hundreds of 
chosen few, including politician.s and 
officia].t. 

While Patnaik has remained silent 
over some allegations, his answers to 
others havp fjot been conviiicing.For 
example, his^ply in the Assembly to 
a privilijgi; tnorion on the alleged 
misuse ^ position 10 hOfld his 
Ramesww^ house wa.s that he had 
been cctQs'tructing the hduse since 
1957, long before coming to power. 
When the opposition TOtnted out to a • 
report in StJNi)Ay(gDecember4985) 
that pis. income tak returns showed 
the Jkeriod of cohsiruction to be be* 
twei^ 18 May. JMl, and June 1988, 
Patiaaik “dari^it” “Almost the en¬ 
tire iiquantity.^iaterite stone Used 
ft^'iionstruciion of the house along 
with some quantities df otimr build¬ 
ing mateTidis like metal, sand, ce* 
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100 YEARS CF ALUMINIUM 


FORTHENIWDRLD 

ITSACENTENARY. 

For Indal its A Evmily Affair. 


in 1886, 

a 23 year old American, 
Charles Martin Hall discovered 
the electrolytic process of 
producing aluminium. At 
almost the same time, Paul 
Herouhin Ranee discovered 
die identical process. Both were 
of the same age, discovered 
the same process, in the 
same year, unknown to each 
other. The Hall-Herouit 
process remains fundamental 
to the industry even today. 

In 1888, 

the world’s fira commercial 
production of aluminium 
began in the Pittsburgh 
■Reduction Company, ISA 
under Hall's dlrmlon. 
Assisting Hall was a 21 year 
old youth, Arthur Vining Davis- 
one of the true 
diampions of the metal, Icxig 
before it grew to become 
the “giiant global industry 


: today. 



in Canada, under the leadership 
of Edward K Davis, brother of 
Arthur Vining Davis. In 1966, 
the company acquired its 
present name of Alcan 
Aluminium Dmited (AICAN). 

In the lAindred years 
since the Hall-Heroult 
prcKess, the global output 
of aluminium has grown 
frcMn 13 tonnes to 13 million ' 
tonnes. The use of the metal 
has grown from toys and 
trinkets to spacecraft, power 
transmission, high-rise 
constructiCMis... the list grows 
daily. And AIjCAN, today, is 
the world’s largest 
intematicmal aluminium 
company 




TN* vrigmal 

a/pure 

tn HaH M imft 
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—ough the decades, 
die Davis connecticxi has been intnftal to the 
aluminium industry, in 19^, the 
world's first international aluminium company was 
formed: Aluminium Limited, headquartered 


ithin the first decade 
of its formation, ALCAN 
came to India: Tbe 
Aluminium Producticx) 
Company of India was 
ftirmed in 1938, marking the 
beginning of the Indian aluminium industry. 

In 1944, the name changed to the Indian 
Aluminium Company, Limited. INDAL 

Riding the crest into aluminium’s second 
rentennial, proud of its lineage, 
ready for the future. 





^Indian Altuninium CofiiiHU|y« Timiiyd 

huiian Aluminium is Indian aluminiun 




ment and rods, were arranged prior 
j to commencement of the construc- 
lAion.” He further explained that he 
had collected building materials 
I "much before the physical construc- 
I tion of the house started." He added 
that he had not thought it necessary 
to inform the inpme tax department 
I as to when he started arrangements 
' for the construction. The opposition 
members were prompted to ask how 
' Patnaik could stack materials like 
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cement and sand for such a long 
period; from 19S7 to 1981. 

J B. Patnaik's claim to remove 
•poverty by 1990 convinces none 
but his own charmed circle. "The 
wide gap between the targets and the 
achievements” in implementing the 
anti-poverty programmes in the 
seven backward districts was 
I observed by no less an authority than 
1 the state’s Governor, B.N. Pande, in 


hia recent report to the 
extensive tours of thete ^ 

DAY 13—19 July). Patnsiit 
wonder if he has a magic . 
eradicate the "grinding pom..^ 
the Governor found in certain a. ^ 
within the next few years. Hit.. 
substantial part of the funds meati^ 
for the anti-poverty schemes has 
been misappropriated is even admit¬ 
ted by Patnaik himself. Bur what he 
does not acknowledge is the aliega- 
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tion that hit pattirmen wtra birgaly 
rMponilblc for the misaiqpropriation 
and the conaequent ftdiure of the 
■chemes. Reporte ej itarvation 
death*, lale of babies and oigradon 
of labour continue in regions like 
Kalahandl' but Eatneik refuse* to 
admit them, decrying, on die other 
hand, the newsmen reporting on the 
I plight of the people as "drain inspec¬ 
tors". 

The alleged "rampant corruption 
and mismanagement” of fund* 
amounting to Rs 320 crores received 
as central grant for relief of flood 
and cyclone-hit victims during the 
five years since 1980-81 is largely 
substantiated by the "test checks” 
conducted by the accountant general 
(AC), Orissa (Sunday, 4—-10 May 
1986). Although the AG’s report re¬ 
veals non-utilisation and misuse of 
the funds, how could the Farnaik 
government report to the Centre that 
the grants were fully used? And how 
could the Centre release generous 
^ grants year after year ignoring the 
ml* tlmt further funds could not be 
allotted without the state govern¬ 
ment's i»roper utilisation of the ear¬ 
lier grants? Financial discipline has 
been given a go-by during the Pat- 
naik regime. The accountant' 
general’s report on the state’s fi¬ 
nances during 1983-84 is a proof of 
this contention of the government’s 
critics. During the year under re¬ 
view, the government spent more 
than Rs 40 crore beyond the budget¬ 
ary limits. Of this, over Rs 32 crore 
was overspent by the departments of 
works and urban development alone 
which were under the charge oi thd 
"super chief minister” Basant Bis- 
wal. The then finance minister, 

I Ra^unath Patnaik, had objected to 
sudi financial indiscipline as a result 
of which there were signs of a 
cabinet crisis But the shrewd politi¬ 
cian fiwt J.B. Pdtnaik is, he managed 
to padi^ the finance isinistm. It i* 
beUevOo that the CM settled scores 
with Rsqpiunath Patnaik in 198S 
when the tatter was denied a party 
ticket to nhenter the Assembly. 

The state-owned corporations are 
in a financial mess with ever- 
accumulating kuses now standing at 
a total of ovei Rs 90 lakhs. Several of 
these corporations are chaued the 
ruling pi^ politidans. These orga¬ 
nisations have provided Uberal facul¬ 
ties to the loyalist paftymen to catty 
on their pam activity The track 
record of the ntnaik gamnment on 
the law and order front ia by far the 
worst. Notwithstanding Patnaik’s 
stock claim that the number of 
crimes committed in Orissa is less 
than that in other states, the union 
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hdme ministry’s recent report on 
crimes shows that the number of 
murder, rape, dacoity and theft cases 
were more than what occurred in 
Punjab during 19gS. Orissa, with a 
figure of 602 cases, did not lag far 
behind Punjab (646 murder cases) 
while it beat the latter in the other 
three categories, panicularly rape. 
Punjab recorded 82 cases of rape 
while the Orissa figure was nearly 
double (161). The cases of human 
sacrifice are perhaps the most 
numerous in Orissa. 'Ilie increasing 
exercise of political influence on the 
police force is another disturbing 
factor m the state’s body politic. One 
of the most glaring examples was the 
hushing up of the gruesome murder 
of a young girl. Adiiaxmi, whose body 
was recovered from the residence of 
Basant Biswal The indiscipline and 
dereliction of duty of the police force 
was most pronounced in 1984 when 
the Paradip and Burla tragedies took 
place. Patnaik, who refuses to order 
any independent probe into lapses, 
was forced to institute high-level 
inquiries into the two incidents 
under the pressure of public opinion. 
The probe reports fully vindicated 
the accounts of police irresponsibil¬ 
ity in these incidents. 

If not anything else, the J.B. Pat¬ 
naik regime will go down in history 
for its repression of the press. It was, 
therefore, not supruing when the 
Press Council of India censed the 
Orissa government for the nl^t time 



RaRhumtIi Patnaik 


in Mardi this year- Wh«tev«r w(de | 
Patnaik had as the stKiQfd duklp-» 
pion of press freedom beauuHr af 
background as an editor was dwtv 
tered by the Press Coiineil’S obserei- 
dons that the govemmentwti failing 
to project jotanaliatt and Mintain 
independence of die press. Ibe gsy- 
emment's bias against the minority 
sec^on of the independent newspap¬ 
ers and newsmen was further ex¬ 
posed when only three days after the 
Press Council’s verdict was 
announced, the SO-year-oId editCHr cd 
die leading Oriya daily S$m^, Dr 
Radhanath Rath, had a providandal 
escape fiom a tomb attack on his 
vehicle by the supporters of the local. 
Congre$$(!) MLA, Kailash Mohapat- 
ra, known to to a staunch Pattoik 
loyalist. No wonder then that the 
police conducted the investigadon in 
such a fashion that all the accused 
who were arrested could be released 
on bail. Furthei, the police are yet to 
file the chargeshect in the case de¬ 
spite a lapse of about four mondis 
after the incident,which had raised a 
prolonged furore in the Assembly 
and throughout the state. Pressmen 
incur»d the wrath of the ruling 
partymen ever since Patnaik came tc' 
power. 

Ever since the sensationt, 
rape and murder of Chhabirani, wife 
of a journalist, Naba Mohapatra, 
took place in July 1980, instances of 
harassment humiliation and attacks 
on journalists have been multiplying. 

To cite a few of them: torture , 
Jatadhari Rana of Samaj in the 
police lock-up: police assault on the 
late Swamp Jena of Aaandu Baser 
Patrika; police harassment of two 
journalists, Sudhir Kapardar of ]^- 
gativadi and Lalit Mohan Sahu of 
Prajatantrti the torture' of two 
joumalista—Bidyadhar Pal of Samaj 
and Padt Sahu of Mamibkumi at 
Ghumusar-Udayagirii and order of 
evicdon served on Rabi Das, manag¬ 
ing editor of Piagativadi,to vacate 
the government quarters allotted to 
him since 1980, Ibe government has 
been openly using its adverdsement 
distdbudon policy u a ploy to force 
the newspapers to toe its line. Hie 
blanket refusal to disclose the allot¬ 
ment adverdsements to (he diffe¬ 
rent newspapers under the plea dial 
it was a Stott sacret has reinforced 
the impression that die govenunant 
is CQvaiiag up it* discrimmatoiy atd- 
tude. This has strengtheaed dm cri- 
dcism that Patnaik ms been intern- 
donally favouring a select group of 
pro-govemwant newspaper*, iachid- 
ing hit son-in-law’s paper, Sambkd, 
vddch wdl completo two years, nf iia 
existonea ia Octtow diM $mft, 

. .. ....-.,-.l- |g -g|y.^ 
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tt you r e a fitness freak,Power Jogger is just right 
for you 

A feather vi ■ nht nylon and suede body that 
snugly hugs ^ tr feet, plus padded tongue and collar 
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Now come to the t ^ t dmisity sole. Inner layer 
made of soft EVA to, sorb jogging shocks. 

And a special rubber er layer for grip 
and rugged performance 

Power Jogger, if your soui ^ in fitness, 
this shoultfbe a perfect fit ^ 
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Mandovi Bridge Has 
Fallen Down 


Goa’s lifeline snapped on 5 July. 1986, when a section of the Mandovi Bridge 
tumbled down. Olga Tellis reports on the collapse of the bridge 

■ n November 1970. when the then 

■ defence minister, Jagjivan Ram, 

■ inaugurated the R$ 85-lakh Man- 

■ dovi Bridge at Panaji, he re¬ 
marked ver,v wistfully that “the 
bridge has ended one kind of lifes¬ 
tyle and brought in another”. He 
said, in his inimitable jovial style, 
that the 1.5 minutes taken by the 
ferry to cross the Mandovi from Be- 
tim to Panaji provided some relaxa¬ 
tion and calm. Boys even made pas¬ 
ses at girls in the balmy environment 
of the Mandovi river. All that would 
end now. he said. 

It is an irony of fate that on the 
Saturday morning of 5 July, when All 
nVidia Radio mistakenly announced 
*tne death of Jagjivan Ram while 

he was still fighting for his life, the 
bridge came tumbling down around 
8.30 am without any notice or warn¬ 
ing. It was a sunny day, no rains, no 
strong winds, not even a gentle 
breeze. The day was calm, yet on©- 
and-a'half spans of the Mandovi ' 
Bridge crashed into the river. 

Built by the Pioneer Engineering 
Syndicate, Hyderabad, the 680 
metre-long Mandovi Bridge cost Rs 
82 lakh to construct. It started show¬ 
ing the first signs of stress in 1976. In 
1980-81, when the railings started 
falling apart, the then minister for 
PWD,Dr Wilfred de Souza, informed 
the Centre, following which the un¬ 
ion transport minister at that time, 
Buta Singh,along with his team came 
to inspect the bridge and gave an 
assurance that something would be 
done. It is understood a plan involv¬ 
ing an expenditure of Rs 65 lakh for 
repairs was worked out but nothing 
positive emerged out of it. 

In October 1983, Goa Today, a 
,,ttonthly magazine published a pic- 
lyjmre with a caption: “Will the Man- 
Bovi Bridge make waves?” The 11- 
\\ne caption mentioned how the last 

1 ut 6ne span from the Panjim side of 
’ t ^ bridge “shows how the pressure 
of the sag has caused two sections of 
the railing to press against each 
other and give way”. It is this span 

and the one next to that which col¬ 
lapsed. 

Another Goa Today journalist.Bos- 
co Eremita wrote in November 1983; 
“What is becoming amply evident is 
that the outer ends of each cantilever 
span are sagging lower and lower 
every month. And apart from seem¬ 
ing to suggest that the bridge is 
losing tensile strength, it is causing 
the railings to disintegrate. People 
who should know, both within and 
outside the PWD are, at the moment, 
unwilling to coipmcnt on this, though 
one senior engineer (who refused to 
be named) did state that the bridge 
will not last beyond 1987 if major 
repairs are not undertaken. They do 
agree, however, that the original mis¬ 
take was using pre-cast concrete sec¬ 
tions for the superstructure instead 
of slabs cast in .situ, as was done with 
the Zuari Bridge. They also opine 
that at least one cause of the disin¬ 
tegration of the railings was the use 
of corrosive limewash instead of 
epoxy paints.” 

The Eighties gave rise to a group 
called the Mandovi Bridge-watchers, 
and not a single session of the state 
Assembly went by without legisla¬ 
tors, like opposition leader Rama- 
kant Kalap, bringing call attention 
notices about the bridge- The chief 
piinister Pratapsmg Rane, who is 
also the minister for public works 
department which is responsible for 
the maintenance of the bridge, did 
not bother to visit the site even once, 
so that the PWD department and all 
others concerned would understand 
the urgency of the matter. The union 
ministry has also been maintaining 
an irresponsible attitude and their 
task ended by deputing senior en¬ 
gineers for keeping a constant watch 
on -the bridge and for suggesting 
remedial measures. 

In November-Decemter 1985, the 
transport ministry constituted a 
high-level committee of all-India ex¬ 
perts which held six meetings in 
Delhi and Goa. They were to submit 
their draft reptpt whkh was to be 
considei^ in Dtihi oh 9 July,' 1986, 

more than eight months after the 
team was constituted. They had put 
up a gantry over the bridge to study 
it. Meanwhile, they suggested that 
spans three and four were weak and 
put a restriction on the speed and 
tonnage of vehicles using the bridge. 
These restrictions were not vigorous¬ 
ly implemented by a lax police force. 
(Yet, it was span one and two that 
collapsed. Three and four are still 
intact.) 

It was also decided thbt M/s Freys- 
siiiet Prestressed Concrete Company 
would carry out epoxy injection to 
grout cracks in main girders and 
joints of the bridge. The work was to 
be started after monsoon. Interes¬ 
tingly, Freyssinet is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Gammon India which 
built the Thane Bridge in Bombay, 
also facing the same trouble as the 
Mandovi Bridge. Freyssinet is doing 
the repair work on the Thane BridBO 
too. On 5 July, at around 8.20 am, an 
SO-metre span of the Mandovi Bridge 
crashed in the Mandovi river- The 
bridge was just 16 years old when it 
collapsed though it was built to last 
for at least a 100 years. 

Keeping the past of the Mandovi 
Bridge in mind, (he assurances given 
by chief minister Rone and the Cen¬ 
tre lack conviction and sound hollow. 
Chief minister Rane assured that 
“anyone tound guilty of dereliction 
of duty would not be sparad*. 
According to another official: “A 
serious view has been taken of die 
incident by the department, of sur¬ 
face transport and a high-level in¬ 
quiry has been ordered into’ the mat¬ 
ter.” Even more pompous was the 
statement of the union minister for 
surface transport, Rajtf^ Pilot, jvho 
after visiting the site said his “minis¬ 
try would not spare anybody, yrhatey- 
er his position may’ be, if they were 
found guilty.” i$e expressed “spr- 
prisd and shoclii*‘ at the ^collapse of 
the Mandovi BrMge. Seven days af¬ 
ter,jthe collapaii,, they were still took- 
iiM-for scai^llP^ts.. ; , . 

Bai^, additional director- 
gi^ral, ddnistry of surface-ttans- 
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: port, who arrived io Goa on 6 July to 
.inspect the tragedy suffered a heart 
as he landed at the airport. 
One wag commented that he must 
have seen the fallen bridge from the 
air and reacted. In September 1980, 
he had headed the technical commit¬ 
tee which was to keep a watch on the 
bridge and suggest measures to save 
it. He was to submit his report in 
December 1985 but never did so. 

According to the chief engineer, 
Jose Albuquerque, the immediate 
cause of the collapse was the snap¬ 
ping of three high tension steel 
cables which resulted in bringing 
down the cantilever arm of the 
bridge The steel cables were cor¬ 


gone. It will be a tremendous blow to 
tourism and the tourist trade, parti¬ 
cularly to places like Fort Aguada, 
hotels and lodges on the beaches of 
Sinquerim, Candolim, Calangute and 
Majorim. Even phone connections to 
these places are hot working because 
the cables carrying the telephone 
lines which ran through the bridge 
have been snapped.” 

As the collector of Goa, Shakti 
Sinha, said, “The phone department 
people cannot put this in order be¬ 
cause no one dares go on the remain¬ 
ing part of the bridge. One never 
knows when the rest of it will col¬ 
lapse.” 

The famous O’Coquetro Bar on the 



The hlMtlc after une-«nd-a-half spam cidiapsed and (inscti lkisv<i Kremiia of Goa TadBy, 
who predicled that ihe bridge would collapse 


roded. The presidt-nt of the Freedom 
Fighter’s Association (FFA) V. 
Lavande said: “No doubt shameless 
corruption at high levels and crimin¬ 
al negligence of authorities con¬ 
cerned have been icsponsibie for 
snapping the Vital link on a busy 
national highway. The FFA, which 
had recenilv taken the issue of cor¬ 
ruption in the agricultural depart¬ 
ment, will not. hosvever. sit idle when 
Goa is being molested.” 

Reactions of the citizens from Bar- 
daa in north Goa w^ich is most 
affected to Margao and Vasco ranged 
from shock to disgust. Said Baba 
Naifc, a travel agent of PmMji: “Our 
backbone is gone, not just displaced. 
B n backbone is displaced it can be 
Inroij^t into position. This |s .just 


highway to Mapuca (which recently 
was in the news when Charles 
Sobhraj was dramatically arrested 
there) had just three clients accord¬ 
ing to Baba Naik's friend who was 
there. As it was said, the attraction at 
the Cc^ueiro,aside from the best sea 
food in the area, was the prompt 
telephone service it offered. Now 
(here are no lines and no one can tell 
when they will be resumed again. 
(Charles Sobhraj frequented the bar 
because of this facility: in fact inter¬ 
national calls booked by him aroused 
suspicion which ultimately led to his 
arrest.) Of course, this is the off 
season for tourists, says Naik, but 
when tlte season starts in October, 
“we are all going to be in troubht” 
1%ere is already a 30 per cent dttip 


Explaining, he said) “We used tp 
accept bookings for the buse$ to 
different cities in India, just a few 
minutes before the buses would 
leave.”Today, there has to be a 4^ 
minute gap, because the passenger 
harto cross the ferry to go to Bethn 
from where the buses for up-country 
now start. One cannot even phone 
the depot there and tell them a 
passenger is coming because there 
are no phone connections now. 

Jose Rodrigues, a businessman, 
said the Mandovi Bridge was the 
lifeline between north and south . 
Goa. It was part of the must impor¬ 
tant highway No. 17 and traffic from 
Bombay to Kanyakumari passed 
through the bridge. In this way the 
bridge increased the prosperity of 
Goa. It also gave a fillip to the growth 
of industrial estates at Provorim 
across the Mandovi from Panaji and 
gave rise to housing colonies of gov¬ 
ernment servants, journalists and 
others. Today, they are all passing 
through a bad time because the 
buses take a different route. Result: 
precious time is lost in walking to bus 
stops or ferry points where the gov¬ 
ernment has put on extra ferries and 
barges for commuters. 

I 

W ith the collapse of the bridge, 
trade and commerce and com¬ 
munications have been crippled. 
Most supplies like agricultural and 
animal husbandry products to Panaji 
come from the north. In fact, the 
restaurants in Panaji have started 
getting all their requirements of 
.chicken from across the river. The 
.prices of vegetables have soared in 
Panaji and land prices are said to be 
dropping in Provorim and other 
towns. Perhaps, if Jagjivan Ram 
was alive today, he would have 
(bought differently, because the 
lifestyle has changed. Making passes 
oniferries would be kids’ play. Discos 
ana videos are the in things. The 
people of north Goa are back to the 
1960s with the hustle and bustle of 
the Eighties. In the Sixties, as the' 
young Shakti Sinha, who was posted 
in the Andamans before coming to 
Goa, said, “there was very little 
traffic. In 1970, there were only 
16,000 vehicles in Panaji. This in-: 
creased to 25,000 in 1977-78 and 
55,000 in 1984-85. Today there are | 
75,000 motor vehicles in Panaji be¬ 
cause of the prosperity brought hi 
from the Gulf and through nmrism. 

At the time of the liberation at Goa 
25 ^ars ago there were only 7,000 
vehicles. Mr Sinlu who cmnes from a* , 
little village in Bihar said that an .. 
estimated 25,000 vehicles crossed' 
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the Mandovi Bridfe every day, of 
wfakb about a tliouMind were buses 
around 70,000 i>eople, and 
p about 16.000 were scooters, cars, 
tentpos and trucks. The population of 
the muniapal town of Panaji is less 
than 50,000 and an estimated one* 
end >8-half lakh people come into 
Panaji everyday for work, school and 
coUege, and other purposes. Most 
mvemment offices are in panaji. 

is like one big town and since 
travelling is so comfortable and 
spdedy, people think nothing of 
travelling 4S to SOkilometres to work 
eveiy day. Today, with the collapse 
pf the bridge, the trafic is down to 
half. 

Vehicular traffic is almost nil 
though about five days after the 
cotlepse, vehicles were allowed to be 
taken by ferry between seven in the 
mdght to five in the morning. 8Md 
Sinha, ‘*We are now proposing to 
make more vehicular ramps and if 
the 25 vehicular ferries promised by 
the central government through tim 
union minister of state for surfaip 
transport, Rajesh Pilot, comes, then 
in three or four months the problem^, 
of vehicle>owners will be solved. 
Even so this will not alleviate the 
...v plight of heavv vehicle and trailer* 
.^jiowners. They will have to take the 
longer route 

The chief secretary of Goa, P.P. 
Shrivastav, does not feel that the 
detour would be much of a problem 
as he says *'the detour will be about 
30 km or more, say between Margao 
in south Goa and Mapuca in north 
Goa, the two most important towns. 
Only the roads may be a problem 
because they are narrow if two buses 
cross n could lead to jams. Mr Shri- 
vBstav who hrfs taken over only two 
months ago, is stil! not familiar with 
the topography of Gol and feels that 
all IS well with the arrangements 
made by the government as far as 
providing femes and launches is 
concern^. But what happens alter 
they reach ferry points at Betim and 
Britonia? The buses are crowded and 
do not stop everywhere. Mr Shnvas* 
tav is proud that his government hi« 
thought of an innovative feature, like 
changing otfice timings to suit em¬ 
ployees. The employees can come 
aaytime between 9.00 to 10.30 in the 
, morning, he says, but will hava to 
f/k'ork in office that mudi axtra 
U we in the evenings. TUs is mdUng 
I'^the employees. Some of them in 
U «land survey and PWD were inter* 

Srad. They said: "Jf we stay late 
irs a baaale tryiag to get buses to 
rggdi hoBM» «t n^ts.” Magwerita, 
itim wc«i» f« mi advimdsmg dgeawy. 


said that it now takes her one*and>» 
half hours to come from Moira, when 
it used to take only half an hour 
earlier. Life in Panjim comes to a 
standstill around 6.30 pm, said young 
Karendra Jhaveri, a Gujarati, whose 
family has been in Goa for nearly $0 
years. He runs the Gujarat SWeet 
Mart and says his business has come 
down 35 per cent. 

B oa’s mineowners are particularlv 
affected because while all the 
mining offices are in Panaji and 
Vasco, the mines are in north Goa at 
Bicholim. Sarmona and Sirigao which 
are mam depots. Their goods pass 
through the canal into the Mandovi 
river and then go to Martnaglo har* 




Chief minister PraUpetaR Rane with senior 
oinclate at the ^te of the nccMent 

hour. The communication with their 
mine centres has been totally cut off 
because all telephone lines are down. 

According to the nt^or of Vasco, 
Mr Qerculano Dourado, “The abs¬ 
ence of the bridge is an economic 
setback heycnld measure. Prom Vas¬ 
co we can no longer make trips to the 
border easily, We will have to find 
new places to stay and work and even 
look for new sdSools for our children. 
He feels the Zuan faetmry at Vasco 
will hdve a problem gatting in 20 
tankloads of ammonia from outstda 
along National Highumy No. 17. In 
fact, people have to iratune thair 
biolaMcal clocks to fact up fn tlha 
new Pa irithout Idle Mluidovi Widga. 
It will take Idiiger to «raval and j 
longer t» gat bn# hOigB. Pw Seitool* \ 


children too, it will ba i 
for they have to face the Mint a 
Sion of timing in reatdiifdB 

The old and the tkk vhn triint'ar 
visit hospitals m panaji NiU hAIM |! 
pi oblem and so wiU doctoM WBo maiy 
patients on the other sida of Pf/ 
river, and lawyers whose cPtilt Uw' 
there At least one of them Dr VHMr 
{red de Souza, a general sutgeon wlA 
be keeping one of his cars at Berint#, 
Britonia so that he has mobipy M' 
reach hts patients once he crosiaS la 
the ferry from Panaji. Theie 14 
already a problem of parking spaM 
at Bntonla because thousands of 
motor-cycles and scooters and cgll 
which used to be brought to Panaji 
I are now parked there as their ownerif 
take a ferry and walk it out ui Panaji. 
The other side of the coin could 
probably be a new development 
spurt in north Goa. Peoplf win par- 
force have to start new uiops, res¬ 
taurants and markets to cater to new 
needs. 

Lt General R.S. Dayal, G-O-C-te-C, 
Southern Command, aceompahlod hp 
Major-Genarol Barmm andBrigadier 
Kspur (d the Madras EngmMnng 
group inspected the site and Mid 
that they would explore dm prosibi]* 
ity of putting up comhinatitm of 
pontoon and bailey bridge. They 
need both designs as one cannot 
sustain the 690 metres length of the 
Mandovi. The engineers wul have to 
study the site in depth from eveTy 
angle, veloaty of currents, changes, 
etc. One of the formidable taski 
would be bringing some 450 tonnes 
of material to die »te ftom different 
parts of India. Meanwhile, as Mr 
Shrivastav said, the government 
would go ahead with the eonttructimi 
of the bridge for which Centre him 

already okayed Rs 9.4S crores. “TUs 
time we are not going to commit the 
mistake ot being pennywise and 
poundfoohsh. We will now pre¬ 
qualify the firms and then call for 
tenders" The Centre has also been 
requested for a grant of Rft 3.94 
crores by the minister lor river 
navigationzHnrish Zantve, for mea¬ 
sures to nuMt the long term require¬ 
ments of human and vehicular traf¬ 
fic This will include eMMknding the 
ferry service, making Xs 394 lakh 
availalde for con^trumim and purch¬ 
ase qf 12 ferrv bqits for cmtying 
eight vehicles each, fix fast launches, 
conahruction of 4i» ramps at both 
endi of the Matldovl and construe* 
uon td three ji^s at Batim, Malim 
anl Britonia. Tne annual niniiing 
emiimditureiif fuel, oil, staff, mainta- 
aitttce and Mfungdiening of work¬ 
shop totals to R« 76 leddt 






Epic Battles 

Movio moguJs Ramannnd Sagar and B.R. Chopra have begun filming the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata/or Qoordarshan 


T he rate between Bombay’s 
movie-moguls for a magnum- 
opus TV slot continues in ear¬ 
nest. After Hum Log became an 
instant success, Uoordarshan has be¬ 
come the Mecca for both the fledg¬ 
ling film produier as well as the 
established filmmaker and the con¬ 
test fur prime time on the national 
network has been kt-en. Veterans 
like Shyam Senegal and 
Saiyajii Ray have been 
quick to capitalise on tin- 


dream merchants—B.R. Chopra ano 
Ramanand Sagar—are producing for 
the small screen, Ramayana and 
Mahabhatata respectively. The pro¬ 
jects have been cleared and the '12 
one-hour episodes of both produc¬ 
tions are likely to keep the viewers 
enthralled, 

it will be an epic battle between 
the film titans. B.R. Chopra and 


Ramanand Sagar have been rivals in 
the past. Now, with the serials being 
aired almost simultaneously, the 
directors will fight for supremacy on 
reieviswm. The stAkes are high: each 
would be investing over Rs one crore. 
The profits too are likely to be high 
as sponsorship for the serials is 
already ensured. The audience which 
the epics are expected to attract, is 
more than any fifm pro¬ 
ducer can ever hope for. 
Besides, undertaking such 
enormous projects for 
television would never 
have been a viable prop¬ 
osition had it not been for 
the lure of video sales.', 
Said Sagar, who has com- * 
pleted the work on six epi¬ 
sodes of Ramayana: “Be¬ 
cause the investments are 
so high, the only attraction 
is from video. 1 am confi¬ 
dent the Ramayana casset¬ 
te will have a good price 


commertiul televiMoii 
houm but their serials 
have not been very sue 
ce.ssful. Me,iiuvhile, the 
director who seems to 
have stolen a m.uch over 
his rivals is Ramesli Sippy, 
who has got two weekly 
I slots for his Butuyand, a . 
melodramattc serial which c- 
has kept the TV viewer 1-, 
glued to the screen. Now, ? 
two of Bombay's biggest 
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FILMS 


tag abroad where Indians are lookii^ 
for a means of clinging to their 
religion and ancient culture. 
Ramayana will portray the ideal life 
of a human being and, therefore, 
people will like to preserve it for 
many years.” According to B.R. 
Chopra, who had hoped to have his 
version of Mahabharata, almost at 
the same time as B.R. Chopra's epic 
but was delayed in his shooting sche¬ 
dule because of a legal tussle with 
Bombay producer, Jagan Bahl, who 
alleged Doordarshan had awarded 
the serial to Chopra against all proce¬ 
dures while his proposal was being 
considered, Mahabharata will be pro¬ 
fitable only after it finds a foreign 
outlet. A recently constructed set has 
cost Rs six lakhs and a chariot Rs 
30,000. The price of providing au¬ 
thenticity is enormous. “I will have 


shots as if he were a director. His is a { 
very subjective illustration of a de- ; 
scrimive writer and a powerful dra- 
mamt.” Prom then onwards, he ful¬ 
filled his yearning for making a se¬ 
rial which wpuld be as close as possi¬ 
ble to the events which occurred 
thousands of years ago. Often there 
was a gap between portrayal of real¬ 
ity and truth. Before the shooting for 
Ramayana began in a SO-acre studio 
in Umbergaon, a remote village in 
Gujarat, he met a famous historian in 
Pune who is considered an authority 
on the subject. The historian showed 
him manuscripts and archaeological 
evidence which proved that in the 
days of the Ramayana womenfolk 
used to go topless. Recalls Sagar; 'T 
was confronted with an odd situa- 
tion.Howcould 1 show a bare-breasted 
Sita nr Kaushalya? People would 


her dehut ii< Suhanat). The olWsfe; , 
are stage artists. Chopra has engagld . 
Ram Kumar the artist to sketch re¬ 
productions of the great epic baltrte: 
of Mahabharata which he desdcil^ ! 
as a “great moral battle.” The offke' 
of BR films is now strewn with larger- 
than-life sketches and drawings<-r . : 
helmets, gold jewellery and eveai ' 
footwear are being reproduced by' 
designers hired by Chopra. The' 
emphasis will naturally bo on the War 
sequences in the epic which reveal' 
the inner conflict of mankind. Hun¬ 
dreds of hoises, thousands of aiToWs 
and magnifiCently-decorated char¬ 
iots will form the key scenes in the 
serial which are to be shot on loca¬ 
tion in south India. Would he like to 
compare his effort with any other 
film? “Though we have not started 
shooting as yet, 1 can claim my sequ- 



Decpika as Site 

to look towards video sales in a big 
way,” says Chopra. 

The filming of the epics has been a 
tremendous experience even for the 
movie makers accustomed to mag¬ 
nificent sets and massive casts. For 
Sagar, the filming of Ramayana has 
been a wish-fulfilment of sorts. For 
nearly 20 years he had been anxious 
to capture the story of the gods and 
When he was approached by Doordmr- 
shan to take up the challenge, he 
readily agreed. 

Pointing to piles of editions of the 
epic in all languages, he explained, 
he chose the Ramayana by Tulsidas 
.because it had a world view unlike in 
any of the other translations. “When 
9 was preparing my script 1 realised 
\^at Tulsidas was a great screenplay 
\ Viter himself. He cuts through the 


Amn OovH as Rama: chaiteRKing role 


ChNmsIte page itept: A Kcne from 
Ra^tatnr- and movie moguls Ramanaad 
Sagar (bottom Idht and B.R. Chopra 


have stoned me. 1 could not belie the 
conception people have maintained 
for thousands of years, especially 
since 80 per cent of my viewers are in 
villages. This is one of the major 
decisions I took. 1 must not injure the 
reverence, people have for the epic.” 

For his magnum opus, Chopra 
hired writers including Dr Masoom 
Raza, Satish Bhatnagar and C.J. Pan- 
vi and consulted the Bfaaskar Re 
search Institute of Pune before fina¬ 
lising the dialogues. He released an 
advertisement in the newspapers 
asking for actws and actresses for 
the 140 available roleg which were 
going and the response was over¬ 
whelming. NeaHy 16,000 actors and 
actresses wanted, to take part in the 
historic saga and of them, .300 went 
through a screen test. Altogether 72 
persons were selected for the nu^or 
roles among whom are Raj Babbar 
(who plays Bharat), Vijayepdra 
Ghatge and Juhi Chawia (whoThade 


ences will not he less powerful or 
dramatic than those in, the Ten Com- 
mandmants. If they are, then 1 will 
hang my head in shame,” replied 
Chopra 

Ooordarshan’s decision to hand 
over the prestigthtss epic serials to 
B.R. Chopra and Ramanand Sapr 
has caused some amount of resOnt- 
meni, especially since no further 
proposals are being accepted, by the 
directorate. The argument tfiat big 
producers and directoi s shodld make 
I better quality film' and hot look 
I towards .television was ,Wrongly rg-; 
futed. Bgid Sagar. Tt it not as If we 
are dibbling m a i'jtompetitive 
medium. People who fail to the 
futunej^tential of^^levision m this 
couniry will he behind , tti the 
racej,l am gui.ng. to give up film 
maldhg—so I do',not see any reason 
wlWidiere shot^f be objections to my 
bomg a.sked. lb make Ramayana?’ 
fMlii $$rin 





W ith the signing of the accord 
between Laldenga, the presi¬ 
dent of the Mizo National 
Front (MNF), and the union 
g 0 venunent on 30 June (the political 
mkrt of it was signed on 2S June), the 
^pedee eluding the land of the Mizos 
-aeeais to have arrived at last. As the 
newscast showing the ritual 
eig^g was beamed by Doordarshan, 
the Mizos broke out into unpre- 
ce^ted jubilation, with night-long 
dances and songs on the streets. Such 
apontaneous expressions of joy came 
as a cathartic relief for the Miws who 
have lived a life of fear and uncer- 
tehity foii; hiore than two decades. 

oellective memory of the 
liisps, during the past few years, has 
dlways been an, uneasy 
mix of such traumatic 
events as the dreaded mid¬ 
night knocks by the secur¬ 
ity forces in search of the 
Musive guerrillas and the 
loim eerie silence Of the 
ii|mt curfews. As the cur- 
taan came down on the 
lingering insurgency with 
the signing oi the long- 
avraited accord,'!there was 
a . growing raali^on in 
Miioram that the ligjit at 
tha end of the tunnel 
pe^ps had been sighted. 

jp^^ple in Mizoram 
woiiim fahe a long time to 
fmrgMi the fast unfolding 
esmuif pn 30 June. The day 
dawnedwith the raised ex- 
pectatfom that the accord 
would fmaily be clinched 
somecime'dmi^ the day. 

Finance miniliMr Saingha- 
ka had a talk the morn¬ 
ing with the ciw minister 
La! Thanhawla in New De¬ 
lhi, who informed his col¬ 
league that he would go to 
the North Block at am 
far the final discusssnu to 
pave the Way for tha|dgn- 
faag of the accord. 

. lial Thanhawla readiud , 
the office of the uniait' - 
home minister, Buta 
Singh, in time, but he did Laldeitgi 


not find Laldenga there. He was told 
that the controversy surrounding the 
centre’s proposal that special, powers 
be accorded to the Mizoram Gov- 
mndr in the matter of the mainte¬ 
nance of the law and order, would be 
referred to the Prime Minister later 
in the day. Moreovm, the home 
minister was also in favour of incor¬ 
porating a proviso in the original 
draft; an individual may also prefer 
to be governed by the Acts of the 
Parliament dealing with Such mat¬ 
ters as his religious and social prac¬ 
tices and the ownership and transfer 
of land. At around S pm there was an 
urgent summon from the home 
ministry for Laldenga. R. D. 
Pra^han, the union home secretary 



Laldeimaf 'caa hr usher ta an era of pUMt in MtzonimT 


and R. Vasudevan, the joiiit secret¬ 
ary showed Laldenga the preyiM . 
which the centre wanted to include 
in Clause No. 4,3 of Ute accord, lim, 
clause is a guarantee that no Act of 
the Parliament in respect of the 
religious and the social pdictices of, 
the Mizos, Mizo customary laws or - 
procedures, administration of civil, 
and criminal justice involving decii 
idons according to Mizo customary; 
lew, and the ownership and transfer' 
of land should apply to Mizoram 
tfnless the h|izoreffl Legislatiycj' 
Assembly so desires. Union mini^W 
state for home, Ghulam Nabi Azadi, 
told Sutn>AY, "We wanted to incotpo- 
tWte this proviso in the li^t of the! 
Shah Banu controvetsy to give e 
^ better deal to the Mizo 
g women, against whom tilui» 
I Mizo customary laws aniV 
I said to be tilted.” (tu. 
Mjzoram a woman does; 
not inherit property, and!- 
tn one form of divorce pro-. I 
ceedings called *MakV W 
husband can ask his wi^ ;. 
to quit after paying her i ! 
meagre sum of Rs 12()).' 
Perhaps, the home minis¬ 
try was moved a repre¬ 
sentation made by the 
powerful Mizo Hmeichhe 
Insuihkhawm Pawli a 
women’s organi■atio|^ 
(gainst such "discrimtnW'- 
tory” practices. 

The immediate r^ictjutt. 
fd Lalden^ to the clti^ ’ 
was negative. His ei#t«': 
ment was that if ttfisoss^ ;^ 
given the optionMbi-'dcef' 'i 
mtied by Acts 
ment dealing wiCh mtttdrs i 
relating to hif religious I 
practices as well a4 the j 
owneimiip tmd the irmie-1 
fer of land, non-Id!f4he'i 
might utlise it as a 
cover to buy property ib 
Mizoram. When f.aij 
Thanhawla waz showp ^ 
pntviso at 6 pm, he too anpe. 
^palled. He agreed.;iiim 
Lgldenga ou thm 
the possOillh^ Um md 











SPECIAL REPOftT 


confrontation loomed large, Lai 
Ttianhawla drove to the house of 
Suta :Sihgh to dai^fy matters. The 
chief minister feh'that he could not 
afford the delay as any postpone¬ 
ment of the talks would not only 
come as a jolt to the Mizos, but it 
would also encourage the militant 
Students' Joint Action Committee 
(SJAC), a forum of some non- 
Congressfl) outfits, to intensify its 
agitation. (The SJAC called two 
bandhs in Mizoram in June^deman- 
ding the early signing of the accord). 

Buta Sin^ pleaded for time, but 
the chief minister and his party col¬ 
leagues, who were camping in the 
capital, were restive because they 
knew that time was fast running out. 
Mr Singh then called up Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, who asked the home minister 
and the Mizo delegations to come 
over to his Race Course road resi¬ 
dence. The Mizoram education minis¬ 
ter, Rokomlova, unable to suppress 
his feelings, raised his voice a bit 
before the Prime Minister, apd 
pleaded that the accord should be 
signed right away. Rajiv Gandhi 
looked up and smiled. Soon Laldenga 
also showed up. Said a member of the 
Mizoram delegation who was present 
in that crucial meeting: “Mr Gandhi 
tasked R. D. Pradhan to drop the 
proviso.” He only wanted that the 
choice be given to an individu alMizo 
to allow him to opt for the Acts of the 
Parliament regarding his religious 
and the social practices and the own¬ 
ership of land and its transfer should 
come under another clause to be 
decided after suitable redrafting. 

Laldenga then objected to the pro¬ 
visions of the special powers for the 
Mizoram Governor. Such provisions 
under Article 37IA of the Constitu¬ 
tion are applicable to Nagaland. Lai- 
denga pointed out that the Nagaland 
experiment should not be extended 
to Mizoram, where unlike Nagaland, 
there would be an end to insurgency. 
The Prime Minister agreed with Lai- 
denga, and the last hurdle was cros¬ 
sed. It was past 8 pm, and the Prime 
Minister told the leaders to rush to 
the home ministry office to sign die 
accord. 

Back in AizawL Sainghaka was 
informed around 7.15 pm that the 
accord might not be signed that 
night. A hushed silence descended 
^n die MNF office at Upper Bazar. It 
f appeared to be another day of agony 
itand frustration. The tension, howev- 
IW, fomdwhat eased as Anthony Van- 
^yiltluangn, a “lieutenant” of the 
'^mdergronnd army^ received a mes- 
sage^around 8 .pm from one of Lal- 
dboga’s aides in New Delhi that the 
leader bad rushed to the Nmth 
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Block. At around 8.40 pm Laldenga, 
accompanied by his army chief 

S dier General” Tawnluht and "fore- 
_n minister*' Ruaicbfaina, drove 
through the gates of the home minig* 
try office. Lai Thanhawla, Rokomlo* 
va, MPCC(1) vice-president Zalaw- 
ma, Lalkhama, chief secretary to the 
Mizoram government, were already 
there. The officials had just finished 
drafting the 82-word clause No. 10, 
which states that the Mizoram gov¬ 
ernment would take steps to reriew 
and codify the existing pracrices, 
laws and other usages relating to the 
religious and social practices of the 
Mizos and their ownership and trans¬ 
fer of land, keeping in view that an 
individual Mizo may also prefer to be 
governed by the Acts of Parliament 
dealing with these matters. The 
accord was signed at 9.15 pm by 
Laldenga on behalf of the MNF, R.D. 
Pradhan on behalf of the union gov¬ 
ernment, and Lalkhama on behalf of 
the Mizoram government. 

T he countdown to the signing of the 
accord began on 22 December, 
1985, when at a late night meeting 
with the then home minister S. B. 
Chavan and union minister of state 
for security Arun Nehru, Laldenga 
agreed to many of the provisions of 
rite proposed accord. Next day he 
called on Rajiv Gandhi and flew to 
London to spend Christmas with 
members of his family in Surrey. The 
stumbling block impeding the prog¬ 
ress of the peace triks was Ladden- 
ga’a insistence on a special status for 
Mizoram. He demanded that the 
right to utilise Mizoram’s natural 
resources should be kept out of the 
purview of the Acts of Parliament. 
The MNF leader, however, soon re¬ 
lented' and allowed the centre to 
delete the word “roource” from 
Article 37IA, which would be ex¬ 
tended to Mizoram. 

The next breakthrough came on 25 
June, 1986, when Laldenga signed 
the political pan of the accord with 
the AlCCd) vice-president, Arjun 
Singh. Uodri this accord Laldenga 
agreed to head a Con|^S8(I)-BiNF 
coalition govenuneot in Misorpm 
and allow the centre to imphniHmt 
rile constitutional pan of the accord, 
whidi followed in just five days* 
time. According to the political 
accord, which is yet to be madet, 
public, the nine-member coalition 
ministry will comprise five ministers 
from the Congreod) and the rest 
from the MNF. 

The accord cUipaxed the ll'^ear- 
dld peace negotiationsi wbicli hM. 
beenapdyco' zaied le^tmeofriw 
snakes and ladde... anth break- 
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dtroughs punctuated by occasional 
setba^s. Tbe talks between Lalden< 
ga and the centre began in Geneva 
on 20 August, 1975. The rebel leader 
flew out of Karachi, his home since 
he lost his Bangladesh sanctuaries in 
December 1971 in the wake of the 
literadon war, and arrived at the 
Swiss city a day earlier for a pre¬ 
appointed meeting with a Research 
and Analysis Wing (RAW) operative, 
H. S. Hasanwalia. Laldenga checked 
in at the Hotel du Lac under an 
assumed name^Peter Lee. In a two- 
page letter after his meeting with Mr 
Hasanwalia (code named Shingal), 
Laldenga asked for a negotiated set¬ 
tlement of the MNF problem within 
the Indian Constitution. 

Laldenga reached New Delhi on 24 
January, 1976, after further talks in 
November 1975 with RAW officials 
I at (^lo^e After his meeting with 
I home ministry officials between 11, 
' and 18 February, 1976^in New Delhi.! 
! and a secret nine-day parley with his 
I underfund colleagues at a BSF 
' camp in Calcutta from 24 March, 

' 1976, Laldenga si^ed an agreement 
' with the then union home secretary 
' S.L. Khurana on 1 July that year 
I acknowledging Mizoram as an integ- 
I ral part of the Indian union. He also 
agreed to continue the talks for a 
political solution of the MNF issue. 

But a deadlock soon ensued as' 
Laldenga insisted on the simul¬ 
taneous finalisation of the political 
' accord and the completion of the 
I laying down of arms. The second 
hitch occured when the centre 
turned down on 16 February, 1978, a 
sugggesdon made by Laldenga in a 
letter to the then Prime Minister 
! Charan Singh on 14 December, 1977, 
that he should be made the chief 
minister of the interim government 
of Mizoram after the signing of the 
accord. Laldenga’s argument was 
that the rebels would confidently lay 
down their arms to him if he was in 
pofwet. The talks broke down in 
March 1976 and the Janata govern¬ 
ment sent Laldenga to the Tihar jail 
on 8 July. 

The negotiations again got under¬ 
way in August 1980 after Indira Gan¬ 
dhi returned to power. The long- 
drawn talks were again terminated 
on 20 January, 1982,when a two-page 
home ministry note charged Lalden¬ 
ga with "intransigence" (violence 
surfaced in Miioram by this time). 
The discussions were resumed after 
M<s Gandhi evinced interest in a 
ponible accord with the Miso leader 
following the ihidatives for the re- 
'Sumption of the talks by the Misoram 
Chpreh leaders and chief minuter Lai 
Thgahawli. Laldenga dedared ceas¬ 


efire on 2 October from London, and 
returned to New Delhi on 30 Novem¬ 
ber to resume the talks. 

The accord is being hailed as a 
unique example of the spirit of give 
and take in settling a vexed issue. 
The centre's major gain is that it 
could convince Laldenga not to per¬ 
sist with the demand for the aboli¬ 
tion of the district council for the 
minority Buddhist Chakmas, set up 
under the Sixth Schedule of the 
Constitution.fLaldenga regards them 
as "infiltrators” from Bangladesh. 
The other major demand of the 
MNF~the unification of the Mizo- 


The MNF demands, placed in the 
ioim of a memorandum to the centre 
on 17 April, 1981, for the inclusion of 
the inner-line regulations (Which reg¬ 
ulate the entry and stay of the non- 
Mizos in Mizoram) in the Ninth Sche¬ 
dule and also the inclusion ot the 
Mizo language in the Eighth Sche¬ 
dule oi the Constitution have also not 
been accepted The centre has only 
conceded that the inner-line tegula- 
tion will not be amended or repealed 
without consulting the state govern¬ 
ment (Clause 8). Regarding the,sta' 
tus of the Mizo language. Clause 
12(1) of the accord has only stated 
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Laldenga (third htim left, duing) and his rife phulographedwKli MNFgueriiUas 


inhabited contiguous areas in Assam, 
Tripura and Manipur with Mizor¬ 
am—could get only a passing refer¬ 
ence in the accord. The centre did 
not give any "commitment” on the 
issue 

The question of granting amnesty 
to the MNF activists and the with 
drawal of the cases pending against 
the convicts of the rebel outfit did 
not find any place in the six-page 
Memorandum of Scttiement, even as 
LaUanga had sought an assurance on 
this sensitive issue. Mr Vasudevan, 
jdittt secretary, home, in diarge of 
the nonheast, >tMd Sunday, "The 
Mimram governmtnt, in consults 
tion with the union government, will 
sort Out these issues." 


that "the State will be at liberty to 
adopt any one or more languages in 
use in the state as the language to be 
used fot all or jmv of the official 
purposes of the state." 

However, Laldenga's other de¬ 
mands regarding manting of state¬ 
hood to Mizoiam, ^e setting up of a 
Hig^ Court in the state, the rehabi¬ 
litation of the MNF personnel and 
the resumption of border trade hove 
been acceded to. A union home 
ministry source has clarified that the 
bnrder trade with the neighbouring' 
countries would be in the nature of 
barter and "would be governed by a 
scheme to be formulated by the un¬ 
ion government." During ms elabo' 
rate talks widt G. Parthasarathy, 
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ilm Delhi’s chief negottetor with 
iiemsge during the paet few years, 
t^ liNF leader objected to the cen- 
scheme for border trade and 
, demanded that Mizoram be allowed 
I to trade its local agricultural produce 
' with the South-East Asian countries 
in forcj^ currencies. 

T he transfer of power to Laldenga 
on a similar model as that signed 
with Sheikh Abdullah on 25 Febru- 
toy following the six-point Kashmir 
accord is a major gain for the MNF 

ffl emo. For the past few years 
enga has been consistently de¬ 
manding that be should be made the 
■ chMf ndnister of Mizoram for a tran¬ 
sitional period prior to the ejections 
tb the 40-member Assembly. His 
logic was that his underground fol¬ 
lowers would get the necessary 
psychological bmst to come over¬ 
ground 0 he was made the chief 
minister. 

But not everyone in Mizoram is 
happy tvith the accord. The fact that 
Rajiv Gandhi was absent during the 
Signing ceremony has led many 
Mizos to doubt the genuineness of 
the accord. Laldenga, however, dis¬ 
pelled Ml such doubts: “This kind of 
thinking is nonsense. One should 
undentand the difficulties of the 
Prime Minister signing an accord 
with the leader of an oiganisation 
udiich is still holding arms.” 

Grumblings can also be heard 
among the opposition People’s Con¬ 
ference (PC) leaders, who haf« 
alleged that Laldenga has soft- 
pedalled the Chakma issue. PC MUi 
-and former finance minister Of 
Mizoram,'’l-almit^thangB, did not 
rule out die possibility of his party 
raking up the Chakma issue during 
the poll omtpaign to embarrass Lal¬ 
denga. Said Malsawnu Colaey, one¬ 
time prendent of the MNF: “This 
accord does, not fidfill the amnrations 
of die MNF. The concessions granted 
in the.accord were promised to me 
wheni led a team of MNF functionar¬ 
ies m negotiate with a central reine- 
sencathre at Aizawl in 1974.” 

. According to Mizoram observers, if 
such kind of misgivings are in¬ 
creasingly exjwesaed, Lalden^ may 
be forcM to taim a hard line on the 
”mwater Mizoram”, issue to protect 
Us His declamtion in Aizawl 

! ,an 5 July diat he would strive to 
aocure amnesty of nil MNF members, 
IscbMiBf tbose who ate andargoing 
jatf taimw (M:vwrylng periods. 

wiumai woffice of am chief 
■jidiMigrr-aad Ua tUteratkm .of. the 


Laldenga told toNOAV, “A glance at 
the clause reladim to ^ Chakma 
council issue is simicient to make it 
clear that we have not dropped this 
demand. Wo have merely kept this 
issue in abeyance.” There, is also 
realisation among a section of the 
MNF activists that as soon as the 
euphoria over the accord fizzles out, 
the Mizos are bound to take to a 
smek-taking. In other words, th^ 
may try to find out if the accord is 
worth the saccifices made by many 
Mizos, who plunged into the insurrec¬ 
tion fm Mizoram’s sovereign status 
at the call of Laldenga. It is being felt 
that Laldenga, in his bid to get the 
support of the Mhos, may be forced 
to take a calculated antitCentre 
stance and rake UP issues which did 
not find a placp. in the acedrd. 



bases are contradictory to ea^! 
other.” 

The opposition may try aiM vdto'i- 
up anti-centre feelings in lihMtrgm:f 
In that case, Laldenga wiS 
be uncomfortable indefehd^ 
association with the Congri^Q: 

MNF leader has another prob]«ra:'^'4 
followers, good guerrillas as timy 
lack political acumen. Most of 
people are not educated enougb-CliiS 
means he will have to scouts 
talents in the non-Congress(I) polil^,fi 
al parties, which have espoused Ua.-^ 
cause with Certain amount of detm^.,: 
mination and militancy, paiticularWr); 
wi the peace talk issue. To add to thm :-i 
is the recent history of bickoring|,i^ 
between Lai Thunlmwla, omm Iw.;] 
protege. Lai ’nuuihawla is also HmJi 
president of this .MFCC(I). - 






The other important question is: 
will the MNF’s honeymoon with the 
Con^ressfl) last long? llie political 
agreement with tim MNF is being 
interprated as a wily attempt by the 
Congressd) high command to 
preempt LaldengaTi possible elector- 
M understanding wiA the other re¬ 
gional opposition paities. But it re¬ 
mains to be seen lusw far Laldenga 
can keep these parties, which rallied 
around him all along during the past 
few years, at arm’s length. At Lalden- 
ga^ first public rm^ion in Ainwl 
on 5 July these parties (Mizo Gonven- 
tmn, Bfiio Peace Forum end ^ Mizo 
Niqhmal umpn) worn tnu eonspi- 
cumts by their Mesanmh^J, Than- 
ghMma^ MG MLAt saMk *’The Con- 
. pi^I)>liNF animtee will not last as 
'tbmr a^tudes as wdl as support- 


Though Ibliica has dawned in: 
Mizoram, tiHpR&ihay not be any- pdlf- ' 
tical stabU^for some time td Come... 
The aiudmy Of tile non-Misoels yerto 
be eased%s many of them- are not 
sure w^ still be the polky of the 
new cjbputi minister tint^srdi tiimn. 
Sonn| ii 0 ii-Mizo tradmufttave alMady 
alleUd that they had^to pan.stith a 
tidy'ilum as donashMss tovnerdi the 
hQ|P fund, coUegtbd soon,S(n«r the 
amM for rem^'fpeacejttviBelebra- 
tMii|S.T1ie 40,a(PGliakinaei-%Caaered. 
iiabath andjmet Mizorhb are dear- 
piWorried. Pulin Bayan Chak- j 
AM, the cbieCi executive member of ' 
'.4m Chakme ditirict council, “H LM- 
. denga revivea Ms demand for the i 
abolitimi (d our disoict oouncU, sve;i 
will tium pcets fw the Union Terri-. 
tory stimts fof our azees.” ' .. ., 








F ar many industrialists living, in 
the rich state of Punjab the 
well-displayed advertisements 
appearing in the Chandigarh 
edition of the Indian Express were a 
source of annoyance, if not amuse¬ 
ment. The Punjab Financial Corpora¬ 
tion (PFC) in a lucent quarter-page 
advertisement aimounced its next 
flight to prosperity,. Declaring open 
its new loan schem^ ^t a low rate of 
U.5 per cent interest, the PFC 
amured the enterpreiiews of Pun¬ 
jab: “Did ydu miss flight of 
19gS-8€? Do not worry, tile 1986- 
$7 flight can be availed up to 31 
{March 1987.” And the ptUMdi^line in 
the copy: “Take more interest in 
Punjab. You pay less interest in 
Punjab.**,For the keen Pv#jab- 
.'t'Watdier the fdvertisemet^;;ji^^a 
.veiled' and somewhat desperate 
attempt to attract investment in a 
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strife-torn state despite the fact that 
it has had few takers. For the ordin¬ 
ary businessmen in the state which 
still enjoys the highest per capita 
income in the country, it was a self- 
created morale-booster. The Chandi¬ 
garh editions of the Tribune and 
Punjab Kesri have over the past few 
months bwn flooded with advertise¬ 
ments printed in bold type which 
have put up one commodity for 
sale—an industry in Punjab. The 
hundreds of advertisers whose wares 
have figured in the classified col¬ 
umns of these newspapers all want in 
exchange factory premises or a built- 

S } unit of equivalent vatoe either in 
ttar Pradesh w Haryana. 

The danger signals are clear. After 
siic years of uninterruptud terrorist 
aetil^. the econuDhy '#Bffaego]d«si'; 
iand’Of plenty is thadm'nveip;. 
the goyeitunem it concerned only 


about the political coitfabulations on 
the transfer of territories and the 
reported large-scale migration from 
Punjab, it has denied the possibility 
of an imminent indusmial exodus 
from the state. But the industrialist 
in Punjab is a worried man today. 
With business staggering because of 
the fear of terrorists, he is faced with 
two options: either to survive the 
terrorist holocaust by keeping his 
limping business going or to shin out 
of the troubled state to safer, if not 
greener, pastures. Since the mmy 
entry into die Golden Temple iii 
19S3, the difficulties of nmning a 
business in Punjab have only Imn 
multiplying. < . . 

The government's decision to. rmh. 
■ttict the empy pf 
|tiuij«b^hi|eW4^' 

there Isu visible rreh^^ielie iiAgir: 
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ter to Punjab turning his interest to 
competitive, markets. The loss of 
foreign exchange to the country be¬ 
cause of reduced exports from Pun¬ 
jab would itself have far-reaching 
effects on the economy. Other factors 
have also contributed to the severe 
liquidity crunch becoming a reality 
for many like Japan. The largely 
agricultural state is neither rich in 
raw materials required for the exist¬ 
ence of industry nor in labour. A 
large segment of the labour force 
working in the multi-crore industrial 
units or employed in the lakhs of 
small-scale units dotting Punjab are 
migrants from Uttar Pradesh, 
Haryana, Bihar and even Jammu and 
Kashmir. The prevalent law and 
order situation in Punjab has drasti¬ 
cally curtailed the inflow of semi¬ 
skilled workers and labourers into 
the terror-stricken boundary dis¬ 
tricts. Thousands of workers have 
fled industrial towns to put an end to 
the cruel uncertainty. With terrorism 
spreading to the interior of the state, 
businessmen in Punjab themselves 
are hesitant about entering the trou¬ 
ble spots for the purchase of machin¬ 
ery or lifting raw material. Needless 
to say the ^client outside Punjab is 
similarly concerned about his secur¬ 
ity. Investigations revealed that one 
of the hazards faced by business men 
in Punjab is their diminishing clien¬ 
tele. Prominent industry-owners now 
have their own liaison officers either 
in the capital or in Bombay and have 
appointed sales officers to deliver 
the goods outside the limits of the 
state. The blatant refusal of buyers 
to give credit to the Punjab indus- 
tri^t has had a further debilitating 
effect on the morale of the once- 
robust industry. After questioning a 
cross-section of Punjab industrialists 
on all these factors which are a 
serious menace to the 

booming business there was little 
doubt that the next few years could 
see Punjab inch, bullet by bullet, 
towards economic doom. 

Captains of industry in Punjab who 
are contemplating shifting out of the 
places where they established 
businesses after partition,speak of 
the cruel consequences of the Punjab 
imbroglio. In Ludhiana, the hosiery 
industry worth Rs 300a-ores, accord¬ 
ing to a conservative estimate, loses 
one-third of its business annually. 
Vidya Sagar of the Otwal group of 
industries feared that there would be 
a glut in the market if the hundreds 
of Kmnes of hosiery lying in godowns 


potent. A former president the 
Hosiery Industry Federation and 
chairman of the Wool and Woollen 
Export Promotion Council, he put 
the industr>'’s annual loss at about 40 
per cent of the production value. 

On 28 March this year, a close 
relative of Arya was critically in¬ 
jured during a shoot-out in Ludhiana 
in which four persons were killed 
and has since been advised by his 
family to transfer his business out of j 
Ludhiana. However, his determina¬ 
tion to face the worst crisis he has 
seen since he set up his business 
more than three decades ago was 
obvious from his words: “I do not 
want to die a stranger elsewhere. 1 
will perish here even if it is from a 
bullet.” The people of Punjab, he 
said, had a strong horse-sense which 
prevented them from migrating else¬ 
where but because of the present 
state of the economy, several of his 
fellow-hosiery manufacturers and ex¬ 
porters had b«gun to look elsewhere 
for business. "The approaching sea¬ 
son is very critical We are now at a 
point where an exodus could begin. 
Even though exporters like me may 
not be able to migrate lock, stock and 
barrel, they may split their invest¬ 
ments.” The government, he felt, 
should seriously consider a "blood 
transfusion” to the ailirs industry 
and improve upon the ten per cent 
cash assistance they have 
announced. ‘*We do not want a walk¬ 
ing stick all our lives, only Some 
suppon to see us through this exigen¬ 
cy. Once wi- have tided over the crisis 
ariring out of the Uncertain political 
conditions we can be left to stew in 
our own juices.” The constraints 
faced by hosiery manufacturers in 


Ludhiana were similar to those cdn*. 
fronting others in PunjahJ They 
would like to avoid shifting in pi>itse.s 
because of the fear of violence; the 
difficulty of operating ori a no-cr«dit 
basis and the irritation of having 
go out to sell their goods for the flr*t> i 
time. 

T he fragile fabric of peace has 
gravely struck work at Jalandhar, i 
the sports goods capital of the coun- ■ 
try. The cottage industry competes'' 
with Sialkot in Pakistan for export 
earnings but with the ongoing reces¬ 
sion, competitors in Sialkot seem to 
have got an edge over the Jalandhar ' 
exporters. Not only this, a few large 
manufacturers who had set up small 
units in Meerut, the other town in 
India where there is a concentration 
of sports goods manufacturers, have 
transferred their expensive machin¬ 
ery toMurthal. A sprawling sports 
goods complex close to Meerut, at, 
Murthal, which was lying idle for 
years, is now witnessing a sudden 
spurt of activity as Jalandhar 
businessmen are frantically buying 
sheds there in an effort to capitahse 
on the builpup facility available on 
the Haryana-Punjab border. Pran 
Gupta is the owner of Soccer Interna¬ 
tional, the company which exporis 
the largest mimlmr of infletuljleballs,, 
and chairman of the Sjports Goods . 
Export Promotion Council. Although 
some businesstnen think thatV.t^ 
next few months would be of 
importance to the sra^erihg'i^p^s 
industry, in his bpinippv It ;-was 
already too late to hop«[.l^;toe^ 
would be back on the rails, ^ccer 
International had an^ export potetidal 
for' shipping fpo^^sAllSt volleyballs. 


Om Prakasb Majral of Hero Cychn flghtliig against the odds 
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balls and handballs worth Rs 
.,^ras every year but his earn- 
I in the current financial year 
Id well cut this figure by half, 
ng to the frequent imposition of 
bw. in Jalandhar the importer 
Ivd lost his trust and confidence in 
w^essmen there. * Business is a 
^paacef^time activity and it is difficult 
^'tO expect expansion and quality- 
^eqntrcd in the tense atmosphere that 
!^la clouding Punjab,” he said. Point- 
to the impressive trophies his 
had received for excellence 
^ export performance, he said de- 
ipdht^htly: “All this is a thing of the 
fact is that with the de- 
conditions in Punjab, we 
not feel like working here any 

.V Various delegations of industrial- 
'%ts have met Prime Minister Rajiv 


Gandhi and his cabinet colleagues to 
warn the government of the alow 
death that the businessmen in Jalao' 
tUierface. Business has been going to 
Sialkot manufacturers. It was in this 
I^kistani town, in 1888,that the first 
sports goods factory came up when 
an ex-serviceman in the British army 
approached a local carpenter to re¬ 
pair his lawn tennis racquet; having 
taken root in Sialkot the sports goods 
industry later flourished. After 1977, 
hundreds of those involved in the 
trade ,fled Pakistan and settled in 
Jalandhar. The industrialists have 
kept the government posted about 
their problems arising out of the law 
and order situation. The restriction 
on the movement of willow wood, 
required for fashioning cricket bat, 
from Jammu and Kashmir, for exam¬ 
ple, has limited the production of the 



fine Jalandhar wUlow-stick to 
mum. Business in Jalandhar has bm . 
affected not on^r in the sport$ goOldSs 
manufacturing sector which earns &s. 
30 crores in foreign exchange and . 
employs nearly 50,000 workers, bm 
alto in the hand-tool and aacffla^ 
industries. At the centre of the 
new 145-acre industrial township Of 
Jalandhar, land prices have crashed 
and several enterpreneixrs who had . 
purdiased industrial plots from tike 
Punjab government are demanding 
their money back. Only 40-50 units 
have been completed at focal point 
and it is interesting that after the 
signing of the Punjab accord by 
Prime MUiister Rajiv Gandhi and 
Sant Harchand Singh Longowal, own¬ 
ers of some plots returned to focal 
point to commence construction of 
their units. When terrorists began 
their killing spree again with a 
vengeance in parts of Punjab, includ¬ 
ing Jalandhar, the upcoming factor¬ 
ies were immediately abandoned 
again. 

Sukh Dev Raj. who was the first to 
set up his Victor Hand Tools unit at 
focal point commented on the waste 
and ruin surrounding him: “The Pun¬ 
jab government had envisaged this 
as the premier industrial area of the 
city. But the political situation has 
changed its entire complexion. Now 
businessmen only come here to de¬ 
mand their money back from the 
general manager.” He also pointed ; 
out that an ominous calm prevailed 
in'the ci^ which had affected the < 
construction business. No one was 
iiiterested in setting up a residential 
apartmmit or factory in Punjab any 
more. Mr Hind Pal Aggarwai, owner 
ai six kilns around Jalandhar and 
Amritsar, related the sad state of Ids 
business this season because of the 
dearth of constructiem contracts, 
diey were operating only two kilns 
and suffering a great loss. 

Ved Prakash Sharma, a prominent 
businessman of Batala, who is also 
chairman of theLocal Council of In* 
dustries, was almost in tears while 
describing bit plight His son had 
visited an industrial site in Samal* 
kha, a complex close to Panipat 
Since their departure from BatMa 
seemed a near-certainty, they weru 
looking for a new place to start work. 
“Since Batala was declared a dia- 
tittbed area, nobody cmnet here uy . 
more and wbateyer Utile business 6 
transacted it because a new breed tS 
tataamen are going ottf of Oe scam td 
tell tbeir maddnes. 3Us baa aaeitf '^ 
happened before «ai4 fo tltem'#ii#* 
.seoMd 
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foundry business a fUUp, he de¬ 
clared, were “simply an eye-wash 
because an increased subsidy has 
been announced by the government 
only for setting up a new industry in 
Batala. Those who own the tottering 
units will not benefit, but this may be 
an open invitation to members of one 
community to come and take over the 
sick foundries. For us, even if we 
want to dispose of our properties 
there are no buyers.” Surrounded by 
a group of other foundry owners, 
Sharma narrated the story of the 
18-day siege of Batala by people from 
surrounding villages who cut off the 
supply of essential commodities to 
the town. Industry suffered a reverse 
ever since that communal holocaust 
and is still reeling. The owners of the 
SO-odd units which were looted and 
burnt in the mob violence have most¬ 
ly returned‘and set up small units 
elsewhere in Haryana or Uttar 
Pradesh. Those who stayed back to 
witness two terrorist attacks after 
March, continued to live through a 
period of uncertainty. “We are like 
prisoners of ourselves and exist in a 
prolonged state of undeclared cur¬ 
few.” fodustrialists like himself, he 
said, were prepared to leave the 
place where they had spent almost a 
lifetime and invested lakhs of rupees 
to shift to an alien place and start 
businesses from scratch. 

While some in Punjab are in the 
process of migrating to safer states, 
many have ahready struck property 
deals. The managing director of 
Essma, Madan Mehra, who ovras a 
chain of woollen textile units in 
Amritsar, has bought four acres qf 
land worth Rs 20 lakhs at Rai, a 
district close to Sonepat. The inten¬ 
tion to transfer his interests out of 
the statesi he admitted, was simply to 
escape the dangerous law and order 
situatitm in Amritsar, which has been 
repeatedly rocked by communal ten¬ 
sion and terrorism. Otherwise, since 
his business philosophy was to place 
all his eggs in one ba^et, he would 
never have contemplated setting up 
an industry in Haryana. 

Now, eight shuttleless powerlooms 
which he had imported from Holland 
for bis Amritsar tinits will be instal¬ 
led at Rai. The expensive machines 
would be secure there. The other 
major industry of Amritsar, the 
traditional cottage industry of 
aitabrcddery, which exists on labour 
ifom Himachal Pradesh, and the 
madUae-tool making industry, where 
all thp tedious j:obs weni performed 
by's«ad-sIciUed worlcera from Uttar 
Fndcth and Bihar, were lac^ the 
mmtdi the declining market of 
Amritsar^ One of Ae reasons for this, 





explained Maninder Singh, general 
manager of the department of indus¬ 
tries, Amritsar, was that workers 
from these states were more attuned 
to functioning in tough conditions 
and around heating process plants 
than the Punjabi worker. He 'added: 
“In Amritsar, only that industrialist 
has survived who had either created 
a second channel or because of his 
previous performance has managed 
to work on a SO per rent installed 
capacity.”' 

A s hundreds in Punjab face the 
prospect of folding up business 
and settinM ’'hop elsewhere, the few 
who have recorded improved sales in 
the five years of fear also agree that 
the repercussions of an uncertain 
political future for the state could be 
dangerous for its economy. P.C. Son- 
dhi, leading sports goods manufac¬ 
turer of Jalandhar, while giving his 
sales figures (Rs 2.6 crore worth of 
exports in 1984-85 and expected ex¬ 
port earnings in 1986-87 worth Rs 3.2 
crores), warned of a multiplier effect 
the intention of exporters and indus¬ 
trialists leaving Punjab could have: 
"What I see is a slower but equally 
damaging result. In some time I will 
not be able to find « suitably qual¬ 
ified technician to come and work in 
Jalandhar or emplt^ e djmamic sales 
manager. Also, the chain reaction 
which the trickle of industrialist 
migration could set in is unfortunate. 
Even if terrorism nidy not be a visi¬ 
ble fact of life, uncertainty can bring 
about a cripplisg psychological 
riiange. Ever^^ay ;^ tune ih H) the 
riidio simply to learn,of hoWsnany 
people have beep i^ot .down by 
tlSfM^tS- ' ' ! 

this atmosphere eopuludve to, ’ 
mimh , ar':expui^ati^^'Hi$.queair i 
tioii was answereaby O.F. Munjtd, a 

• j pHtaegiaphs by dagdiab Yadtv 


partner in the Hero group of indus¬ 
tries situated in Ludhiana. His com* . ' 
pany has shown a continuons upward/.. 
trend and today has a record capac- ' 
ity of producing 7,500 bicycles every¬ 
day. “Qurs is an exceptional cgse- ; 
since there is no alternative lor 
bicycle manufacture hi this part pi. / 
the country. If the demand for ' <. 
product had not been so high, ’ 
would have been wiped out by, 'the ‘ / 
current recession.” 

With the perilous condition in l^> y 
jab, large-scale industrial migration /- 
could become a cruel fact and 
foreboding dtreat to communal itar*. > 
mony. Sii^ businessmen, settld^-ilB ,V 
the capital, have not forgotteh thd :; 
November 1984 riots in whidh bipii*: 
dreds were killed and propari^y^pi^ < -I 
tens of lakhs of rupees waa^dgmiaiplNl* /' il; 
At* imhappy exchange'o^d 
begin to bring »bwt a sighiHcadl//;! 
reversal of roles fogr industrialittf in , I 
Punjab and its neigbbouring terraffir^ y ^ 
ies. Kamal, Sonepat, Panipat, Samal^ ' 
kha, trans-Yamuna localities of Hw 
capital, parts of Uttar Pradesh,'Ra-^ 
jasthan and nean Himachal Pradedi = - 
could becoaae centres of industry 
reverse Uie economic balance m . 
favour of Punjab. Till date Punjab ' r 
has been, a state of bounty: it hm . 
perhaps Hie largest number of sm^dl a' 
and large-scale industrial units, .a . \ 
hi^ literacy rate and 100 per cent. 
electrification iti Its villagae. IHa-' 
menace of rerroruts who, for the Mist-' ^ 
six years, have been ruonhig amide 
aaddst a thriving industnjind «gri- ! 
QUlture, could uange hu (hat.. 

• * ' .1 

.. The ecoiuMny of Punjab could, die*; i 
integrate in a few years, if it is jaat ■ 
saved from the buUets of terrorists 
and secessionists and the perils of an . 
uncertain future 





Cinderella Hour 


Afoiry-tale wedding during Britain's summer of discontent 


N othing excites the stiff upper¬ 
lipped British more than a 
“royal wedding.” When Prince 
Charles, the heir to the British 
throne, finally terminated his bache¬ 
lorhood five years ago this month, his 
people went wild with joy. Now, his 
younger brother Prince Andrew is 
providing the same kind, though not 
ihg.same amount, of inspiration to 
BHtons with his t>etrothal to Miss 
Sirah Ferguson on 2.3 July. 

The British have rarely faced such 
difficult times. Prime Minister Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher has sent unemploy¬ 
ment soaring to three and a half 
million, and shown gross insensitiv¬ 
ity towards the increasing number of 
underprivileged people in the coun¬ 
try. Productivity continues to be low 
and all but the wealthy are hard hit. 
It is also a time when British foreign 
policy, particularly Mrs Thatcher’s 


lenient posture towards the regime 
in South Africa is under fire. 

In such a climate, the real-life soap 
opera of the House of Windsor, more 
durable than Dallas, more delightful¬ 
ly distracting than Dynasty, is like a 
whiff of fresh air for the British 
public. The grand mums of corona¬ 
tion street think Miss Ferguson, nick¬ 
named “Fergie" by a section of the 
British press, is a good-looking 
woman though in actual fact, she is 
not quite of the Diana Spencer vin¬ 
tage. And though the royalists claim 
that she is nice girl, she, has “lived” 
with a man 22 years her senior for 
two years. 

Time has, of course, reshaped the 
public’s image of royalty. Perhaps, 
pepple are less liypocritical today. In 
fact, until Qiu-cn Mary, Charles’s and 
Andrew's great grandmother, ven¬ 
tured out for charitable work be¬ 


tween the wars, there was a strong 
feeling of insulation, if not aliena¬ 
tion, about them. The British royals 
were on some distant pedestal. To¬ 
day, the Windsors are news, from 
flings outside their fold to hi-fa$hion 
a la the Princess of Wales. 

The public image of the Windsors 
began to crumble with the relaxation 
of moral standards in the West in the 
Sixties. The high flying Princess Mar¬ 
garet, sister of the present Queen, 
Elizabeth II, got hitched to Anthony 
Armstrong Jones, a commoner. Then, 
she dumped him in favour of romps 
< in secluded Caribbean beaches with 
Roddy Lell Wyne, a younger man, 






























Us''Juries* 
snlo man!Bgii£»:B 9 sides, tiecaose her 
h«Q^ndl>CQ«be'j$'un^jl^ elwrto be 
kip^ Sbtca. Dkiu hK T^imiY l«r«> 
d«H^ tw» ^st JPexgie'tiielii^^i^.M 
be h WiiKiser hhs, a#nr«*^i 
comb up^er nuudt^iess tet^Hny dian 
ih^tetluM^ibe'hinre bebb.tlM case. 

,F«ttie IS eid^ thab Andrew. She 
has had two affahfs^the firstfinth a 
dci'Clotbes’buiaiM^amBii, Khn S»d^- 
'Bbiyham; theniWidi the racini^ dbriver 
^iki Lauda*; ^c^er m8nager» Paddy. 
MlchTaliy, a Widower: 'the Observer 
newspaper has called her **8 woman 
of experience," Bur the piece also 
added: *Today’8‘26>year*old With two 
serious past bojd^iends is the. virgin 
of 1S47, the yeaii 'the Queen mar¬ 
ried." 

As*for' Prince dmdrew, he,having 
sown,his wild oatt atxosa the itlobe 
and raised a few regal alarms, was a 
dUemma of a di^erent kind. Would 
heevm' get throu^ the "actress and 
model” phase smd settle down with a 
nice, suitable giirl? That question has 
been answered. It also appears that 
the engaged couple are genuinely in 
love, and in the style of the Eighties, 
unabashed about demonstrating this 
in public. 
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h«r choicw of clothes none of w]iicii» 
except »tiitw suit, has quite set ^ 
Themes on flm. 

Mms FergutKM <s, as the desenp- 
tron goes, quittt tireU endowed. She 
requires dreSMiti ^ experts say, 
whidh would malif |w look shnunw 
esound the waist, «wl less rounded in 
(he hips. She has gor to, her well- 
Wishers feel, get rid dC hPt frequenr 
giggles and grimaces, hmeh m these 
days of audtiHrisual eMHMlnation can 
um one appear rather nhdignihed, 
when ectuaUy it is quite Refreshing 

FeiVie will tme follow jih Diana's 
feewi^ihe wiU m rest 

df her Itte cutting rihWM 


nwal WaihidMiuts. In her wptif 
TV latennew^ after the a«a« 


teent of her engageetent. she made H 
dear that while sIW was happy about 
becoming a navy wife—Andrew is 
doUBf a stint with the Royal Nevy-^ 
she utniided to go on working w^ 
her mphic design firm in twdoa. 

It Is this phenomenon ciUed Fm*- 

K , together with her braire Md 
vn-to<eaith pnnee who serred as a 
helicopter pilot hi thp PaUdsnds 
War, 1^0 will be d>e Cyn^re of all 
eyes ph 23 July Tduiw mieir mmds 
off the troiAles heaped op them by 
Thatcherite Bntaih, thotwaiids of Bri* 
tons will Une the sMdt in hront of 
Rockingham F01ec«i esginbie at Tm- 
fa^ Square and heir Whitehall. 
T¥ eemerai along IW* roote and | 
inaide the Abbey beam 


Pictures'* of every royal ttep to draw* 
ing rooms all over the w<md 
For those few hours, die erisib in 
the Commonwealth Games ai^ the 
cosdroiatatiiOR at next aac»th*s miPh 
CH06M, aridog apt of Tliatch* 
er*s support for iHnte Sputh Afnca, 
wiU be lorgmjim, The pm» apd 
pageantry could awo lead to « Poipie' 
l^tiMii m the tearist treffic mtc 
BeMm badly hit ever sm^ dm 
Tlmtdim gonemPmat iMlhiboreted 
ip dm bombipg id IJhee* him 
er has much to dumii lUody Dutm^ 
rotemtlMAsMtinicesPlNwrigo D 
WPS uwiw.tiuit ibe mtiwWeeohnr 
’ twether-mdaw tp hb fmure WfWt* 
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^Victiin’of a Vote 


D ktHtWi hiv« bMa kiKnva die 
(ym te be coasnntly in 
dwoter of being overthrown by 
new fliaetoi^ treidog in the 
eru^b-A* e leiuU. ff nny of the rtdert 
eiH^ tnehe elebqrate enrengemenu 
OB their intOmel soy networks during 
dieir hoUdaye ebned or they sin^y 
avoid undertaking foieign trips. But 
Ireiy offers an luniost unique i^e* 
noUtenOB of a democradceUy elected 
prime minister being dumissed by a 
parUamentary vote during ids trip 
abroad. Signor Betdno Craxi was the 
victim of such a vote m the Italian 
Mtrliiment while he was away in Ihe 
tlague for a European Cmimunity 
meeting. 

Almost alone among parliaioen> 
tary democraciesi Italy ms the tradi* 
tion of secret ballots in its parlla- 
men; and it is impossible for a prime 
minister like Si^or Crem to know 
whether he has been stabbed m the 
back by a fnend or a foe. Perhaps, he 
faced the worst land of ignominy 
while he was still abroad when 
Madame tTussaud's Museum in Lon¬ 
don decided to postpime the unveil¬ 
ing of Signor Cram’s statue because 
he bad been reduced from a prune 
minuter to just an ordinary member 


of parliament. 
iWughSigno 


Ihough Signor Craxi may be down 
he is nht out vet. hi the fotu decades 
of Itaiiiui politics since the war, he 
has had the distinction of staying in 
office for a fuU three yean while 
most other prime ministers iasted 
Just about die year or less. His 
supporters ate hopeful about his 
comeback though that must remain 
an open question for quite some 
time. 

B ritain’s Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher has won praise from the 
expected quarters. It came from De¬ 
nis WorralL *white* South Africa’s 
ambassador to tim UK, for her "con- 
stnictive” appsvetib to hu country’s 
crisis. The envoy told the foreim 
affain committee members of the 
House of Commons that Mrs Thatch¬ 
er's disancttoo between "damaging 
economic sanctions" and "positive 
measures” was cruoal. Such "posi¬ 
tive” measures, which ostensibly 
means more talks and an mispecified 
postponement of the black African 
demiuKi for one^mn, one-vote, were 
more likely to hel^ South Africa ip 
the tratnsfomiation from an apar¬ 
theid society to a multi-racial coun- , 
tty tiian any eemumtic squeese "tbar i 


to my mind u a distinction (batwmm 
positive measures and ncuaomlg i 
sanenons)., and is a more ftOBSUfttC* j 
tive approach than jint beating Hui ; 
hell out of the South African,” tim , 
ambassmloT told hu audience Uf 
MPs 

Mrs Thatcher has followed up her 
Initiutive by persuading Bncain’l 
partners in the European EconUmk | 
Communltir to do nothi^ntil her I 
foieiga minister. Sir Geomey Howe, 
vuita South Africa, perhaps as a 
"one-man eminent persons’ group” 
representing the EEC. Yet again she 
has played for time and won it 

But this victory tactic may prove to 
be dhort-bved Black Sputii Africa 
cannot go on waiting for an Anglo- 
American solution. Zimbabwe did 
not wait for it and South Africa may 
have to follow suit if the interiMtion- , 
el community will not act quickly 
enough. 

_ I 

In Yugoslavia the oil 
Isheikhs and ministers bcom the 
Orgamsetion trf Petrolamu Eaqnwting 
Countries (OPEC) had been holding 
anotiier of tiieir JiWburaas on the 
beautiful tshuid sf Ibtkmi. Hie object 
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of theii latest exercise, as always, 
was to raise the world oil prices 
which have fallen from about $30 a 
barrel to about $11 a barrel The way 
to achieve that objective is of course 
to cut the total production by the 13 
members of OPEC, and if possible, to 
persuade non-members like Britain 
and Norway to do likewise. 


All 13 agreed on the general 
strategy of reducing output by impos¬ 
ing quotas on mtdnber-countries. The 
trouble, howaver, lias in working out 
the details. Each member wants the 
oti^s to cut their prt^Ui^n while 
keeping Us own quota as high as 
possible. Iran, UlM and Algeria 
^want the current OPEC output of 
ateut 19 million barrels a day to be 
cut shairply down to about 14 milUon 
barrela a day in order to force up the 
prices. And they are presoibing big¬ 
ger cuts for others as compari^ to 
•the cuts for themselves, which is 
quite unacceptable to the rest of 

The resultant deadlock » not a bad 


thing for the rest Dp the world, espe- 
.ciaUy the poorer ceuntries, who had 
nearly become baaltrupt after the 
first oil shock of the 1970s when 
prices touched nearly |4P dollars a 
nairal But it is no tiaM to be lulled 
into a false sense of comfbrt. Despite 


the current production, vUforld oil 
tewrves are not plentiful. The tearch 
for alternative sources of energy 
mat not slacken, Countriea like In¬ 
dia need te take a freeh lodt M.iheir 
rich reserves of cqal and Ulydro- 
elactricity, the proven resourdm. 


while keeping an eye on the sun, 
wind and wpves. 

T he Republic of Ireland voted to 
stay staunchly Catholic through its 
recent referendum on divorce. Much 
against the opinion poU forecasts, 
the people decided by a thumping 
two-to-one vote against making di¬ 
vorce legal, even after allowing for a 
five-year period of separation. Mar¬ 
riage in Catholic Ireland lasts for¬ 
ever and even in cases where it does 
not quite work out it must last “till 
deaw do us part”, litis attitude, 
though understandable, does not 
conform to die liberal trends all over 
the world, including some other 
Catholic European countries. ' 

Who can question a democratic 
verdta? Southern Ireland’s Prime 
Minister, Dr Garret Fitsgerald's 
proposal to amend the national con¬ 
stitution and bring in divorce had 
few takers. His bold, some say 
foolhardy, attempt to midce Southern 
Irelind a more pluralistic society has 
jfailed miserably. In part at least, hlS 
proposal was a gesture to the Protes- 
tant-majority Northern Ireland 
which was mtended to demonstrate a 
new climate of tolerance In the 
Catholic south. That was, of course, 
not to tm. 

Undoubtedly, to a fairly substan- 
tive degree, the anti-divorce vote has 
peaked not only Prime Minister 
f^tagerald and his Fine Gael party's 
hillttence but it has also put under 
dond die DubUn-i^ndoa or Anglo- 
Irish accord so painfully worked out 


by Dr Fitzgerald and British Prime 
Minister Mugaret Thatcher. 

The Southern Irish main opposi¬ 
tion party, Fianna Fail under its 
leader Charles Haughey, kept a dis¬ 
creet distance from the referendum 
and diplomatically asked people to 
vote according to their own wishes. 
But the Catholic clergy made its 
stand known in no uncertain terms 
and won the day. 

Incidentally, Mr Haughey and bis . 
Fianna Fail party have tdso been 
keeping a discreet distance from the 
Anglo-Irish accord, prefering a fully 
national, rathrn: than a mm-e con¬ 
sultative role in the aHairs of North¬ 
ern Ireland which they regard aa an 
utegral part of a united Ireland- 
Almost every party in Ireland i^ists 
on a united country and Fianna Fail 
mwe trenduntly so. 

The Protestant opponents the 
'accord in Northern Ireland, on their 
part, are already interpreting the 
vote as a proof of "Pope ntle" in 
Southern heland whete Catholics 
have proved themselves "ineapabla 
of rei^nising” other communitieia 

The mainland Bdthh press mpih- 
ion, though restrained, has eaually 
het^ dwelt imon the unreadiaess 
of Southern Ireumd. Most newspap¬ 
ers have tended to patroniM "pMr’* 
Dr Pimgerald adio hat lost the battle 
against prejudice and ilmreby tfm 
case for a united Ireland, at least in 
the foreseeable future. It is eu eeap 
Cohchision but it is only alarmlhi- 
The idea of hiah unity cuinet wwt 
for ever. 
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\ It your skin could speak, you’d hear It sa 
\ “Give me Margo — every day!” 

\ And you know why? 

\ Because Margo 
\ is a true friend of your skin. 

\ India’s original ncem soap, 

\ Margo has the highest concentration 
\ of pure Oil of Neem. 

\ And neem oil has the most remarkab 
skin-friendly properties. 

That’s why Margo does more, much more, 
than merely keep your skin clean. 

Margo’s natural antiseptic 
deep-cleanses every pore of your skin. 

No hidden dirt. No germs. 

Just a blemish-free skin! 


Margo’s active ingredient 
helps replenish natural oils, 
Your skin glows with health! 

Marro’s astringency 
enlivens and tones up skin. 

Your skin stays fresh and young! 

So, if you want a soap 
that understands your skin, 
introduce your skin to Marqo, 
the soap that’s skin-friencUy. 

And don’t take our word for it. 

Ask your skin. I 

Hem ifniablcedu(m6kh / 
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A Qiicutta Chemical ofleri 


The space and craft of 


/'IR-INDIA'S 

Ci'rgo-handling 

capacjty 

t© be increased and 
computerised. 


To keep pace with the export 
boom, Air-Jndia's programme for the« 
future includes a special drive to 
increase cargo carrying capacity 
And modernisation of back-up 
facilities for speedy and efficient 
operations—from cargo bookings 
to delivery 






fcargo-handling. 


r * A new 747 freighter and six new 
{ . .^rbus A31 Os provide a dramatic 
//increase in capacity. 




j Cargo bookings and warehousing 
are soon to be computerised. 


* A new mechanised stacking 
tystem vwlf accelerate cargo 
li iv movement 


Our modernisation plans will 
help customers plan their schedules 
and monitor their freight right from 
booking to delivery. Backed by 
prompt and efficient service from 
our staff. 

Come, be a part of the bravi" 
new world cf 
Air-India's Cargo Division. 
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I JU OthWilMdluMwAth 

igrtiiinttMpi^ in 
WlM|Kr«4^ ovw M luikh Tv 
IlMRMtiQOwide^ and it 
liki^ be uiU tl^ RljnKMtt 
every IncHaa hortMi even in 
tiie tvittote mK)ke end eov* 
nets efoqr urban arwB, 
poseeesee « TV set, Witiii e 
geographicul reacb of 72 
per cent of the urban 
jMpttlation and as nuteh as 
70 per cent of the rural 
areas in some states^ 
thanks to the low power 
transmitters—the super¬ 
iority of TV over other 
media can hardly be de¬ 
nied. 

Not unexpectedly, the 
proliferation of TV sets has 
affected cinema viewership 
very adversely. The 
reasons are not difficult to 
find. For one thing, TV 
means entertainment rig^t 
at home: no more waiting 
I in iong queues for cinema 
tickets which are tough to 
get. And, the biggest 
traction is that enter- 
InmentonTVcomes 
‘free’, once the initial in¬ 
vestment has been made, 
there is no additional ex- 
pemhture related to prog- 
runme viewing. Natural¬ 
ly, tV has brought about a 
revolution in the lifestytes 
o^ople more than it has 
affected m quality or 
reach of entertainment. 
With the advent of TV, it 
has been found that people 
spend more time at home 
I watching it than in visiting 
other people or w outdoo;-' 
activities. 

Curiously enough, 
though TV has taken away 
a considerable degree of 
cinema audienoe, the most 
popular TV programmes 
nave remained film-based 
ones, sudi as Chitmimr 
and ChMyagwt, apart from 
the films shows on TV, 
-^nd reeentiy« the intro- 
A Ruction of ssodes of popu- 
* lartatevisionBerlais'spcm- 
sorsd' by n plethora m 
advertisers, has been like a 
> bMathbfliwshjdrlhthe 
^^domhuKted TV arem. 


'f'’ 1 ' . 
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RamaVq ibetdiottioxisherPRO 


viewer^p and popularity, 
TV IS attracting many big 
names of the cinema world 
into its fold. Be it Satyajit 
Ray, Vash Chopra, G. P 
Sippy or Shyam Senegal, 
ail good film-makers are 
talang a keen intmvst in 
this medium to give us 
some very fine entertain¬ 
ment. 

The increasing popular¬ 
ity of Hindi sponsored 
programmes has had an 
interesting 'side-effect' 
Most of the 80 -calied 
‘strugglers’ of the film 
world are now finding 
themselves fully and fruit¬ 
fully employed In TV se¬ 
rials. Aiiistes like Rita 
Bhadun, Rama Vij, 

Suresh Chalwal, Kanwal- 
jwt, etc,, who could not 
make any headway what¬ 
soever in films, have be¬ 
come TV stars overnijd»t, 
if one 18 to judge stardom 
by the fsti-mw and the 
VKsird phone ^iQs they get 
and the number of people 
flockmg them for their 
autographs, tt is under¬ 
standable if stsiNiibruck au- 
diences readUy welcome 
sensen appearances by 
StanofyesterjNuM, such 
as Ashok Kumar, Tuiuja. 
Sriram I'Sg'iO, etc. But ‘ 


how is It that the out-of- 
work film artistes, who 
were once rejected by the 
masses on the silver 
screen, are being readily 
accept^ by the same audi- 
aiccs on the idiot box? 
How has the small screen 
affected the careers and 
lives of these artistes who 
were generally associated 
with flop films in the not- 
too-dtstant past^ 

Take Rama ViJ, for in¬ 
stance She has gamed 
much popularity as the 
teacher </idf of the current 
favourite serial HvAhtd. A 
student of FTII of Pune, 
Rama joined the institute 
soon after school, but on 
passing out found that 
filmdom was not nmes all 
the way. Roles did not 
pour hi as she had ex¬ 
pected. Of course, she did 
sign a whole lot of films for 
big banners and with big 
hfliws. But predictably, 
none ^them matenalised. 

instead she found her¬ 
self starring in a fow R- 
grsde Bops like hd Ih P$t 
ka Saa^, Taxf-Tbxi. Zaid^ 
mfSherwnAA^bh. And 
actors like PandiF 
andShsktlfUpoorhad 
coRvenim^ taken the 
place of Kapsersnd 


E f'}" iTiTTk_xi J 


films Mtegeuier unffi sto 


12^'tiSiEiLl jTT lOfiliLMl 


and JFbnfos/which be¬ 
came a hit oyemight It 
brought Rama accblldim 
from all the stalwufti of 
the Hindi film world in- 

duding the great Raj 

Kapoor who compare her 
to Naigis in Mother India. 
And with this film Rama 
was Mtablished as an ae- 
trem ofgreat talent. 
Chand Jhudeei won the 
National Award hi 
and Rama became the 
queen of the Pui^abi 
aereeni 

“It was then that I real¬ 
ised that nothing was 
worth giving up one’s 
career for," die says, se¬ 
cure today with alot of 
meaty rolM In bwid. "It 
was stimid ufme to have 
tried.” The beiit thing to 
happen to Rams in the 
dreumstanees was the TV 
serial Nukkad. "It has 
given me a lot of public¬ 
ity,"•she smiles. “Bvwy- 
one now knows that I am 
available for work. So 
many filme have come my 
way after Nukksd." 

In short, in Rama's case, 
TV exposure played the 
rol#ofaPRO.“Everyime 
is talking about Nt^M. ” 
say s she prowfiy. "Even at 
the smports^ the foreigners 
recogmse nte." And that is 
quite an adaevement sure¬ 
ly! With hW Weekly TV 
appesraace, have come a 
lot of thms in video films 
and other Serials Shehaa 
done five episodes for V/A> 
iWUaurBeta/.onefor 
Veili Chopra’s tele-serial 
Imd two for a new Sit-com, 
Mkaath Beskidi, she is 
idSo doing a fsW feature 
films and MSddSabdaan ki 
md TereSmierM^m 
onh two ofthem. With so 
much on hand it ishard to 
believe thm Rama was a 
‘.stru^er’ not very long 
ago. 

Many others like Kan- 
waUew l^Baidyaad^ 
Ooiafd^e Ckhi^e fotne), 
Arun Godl (Wkikm Aur 
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Mohan BIwxlwl: g«p^ high on fam« 


nialElUB'IQum 
(Bowyaad), Biik Bhadurl 
(Bttfite B^^toand IOmui- 
dash) bad oeen sailing; 
much in the same boat aa 
Rama until TVjiame along; 
with its serials. Of course, 
TV stars do not comprise 
only the out-of-wori( film 
stm as is given to ande>- 
stand, The nationwide exp* 
osure dioes attract a lot of 
newcomers ahd stage 
artistes too. 

M ohan Bbandariy who 

rocketed to &me as 
Anil Premchand in the 
popular serial Khantbm, 
isonaofthem Until this 
smial Mohan was stncUy a 
stage aitiatc Acting did 
not coma to him like some 
childhood dnmm-conie- 
true ambitiom idee in the 
other casea.btArOnb as a 
source of relahtWOn to 
overcome borao^ Woi k- 
ing in a nationaliawi hank 
with fixed hours, Ifahhn 
tound himself with i of 
ft«e tune <Mi hand andt^ 
cidsd to use it ihiiUU|ht, 
“Ifeit ineododto 
occupy myself*" he ex¬ 
plains. **1 can onhy thank 
my old friend Ashok Sapaf, 
an actor Mtnself, forhati* 
ing mapirsd me mto jotniim 
theatre. I justsswcmec^ 


Mr Satyadev Dubey’s 
pts^s and was so impress* 
edbyitthatllhlti&e . 
joining thesti« myself,'^ 
says Mohan. “Ai^mgla so 
* expressive but:J cannot 
really s^ what made me 
ehooM this as a rrmans to 
relax." • ' 

Mohan started h>s acting 
career with the illustrious 
Satyadev Dubey. Some of 
the plays in which he has 
act^ and whii^haye . 
brought himaoebum aie 
Shakuntal, Aadhe Adhure, 
AnushthaakstnA Jt’sAU 
Youth Jamb The next 
Step fur him was obvtously 
nmdelling Catch any 
advmtising agency fettmg 
a handsome guy slip 
through Its fingers! So, it 
was to be Elno fruit salt, 
Rajdoot, LlC^Chyavan- 
prash, Nycil,i Bouinvita 
and Ponds for Mohan for 
the next frw years. 

And then came Sndhar 
KshirsagpiPs offrr of the 
lead rota in his TV sena! 
Ahandtian. "When he con¬ 
tacted me with the nde, I 
didn’t eren know udiat a 
Y V sefdal meant or what 
I partlwoiilldimipia^,’’ 
«ays Mohan,. "In fact, la 
early dUges of the ae* 


eoRfUaadaiid diaori^tad 
at times, Aphfrmeanaa 
tot iHdmatwbahd idao 
knowing the entire plot he- 
forehand. Buttheamdat 
wasriiet aeehe-wise, aottie* 
limes the iMt soone first 
and the first scene laatl 
Anyway, ultimately. I 
think I ^pretty well in it, 
don't youf^ 

Many others must have 
agreed with Mohan's own 
views on his perfbrmanee 
in the serial, for quite, sud* 
dtmiyMohan was being 
recogniaedon theroadsi in' 
the local trains and hi.his, 
toeshty. Suddenly He rdal* 
iimd tiat he had a lot more'' 

. friends than Imfore and ' 
riecognitton too. "That. 
meant a tot to me," a8>« ' * 
,he. "1 have aiWm^ s cO«K 
muted to office b^ u«in. 
but ihe day 1 saw people 
nqd^ each othm' and whfo' 
p«*ait»ut me, I knew I had 
madeit. Fame is Kkea 
naaim-ymi never have ' 
enough of it.” 

To many of hto female 
whnfrers this may come as 
a disappointment but 
htoJum is a lumpily omrriPd 
man with two sons. He 
Uves in Borivti, a suburb in 
Bombay, mid cpmmutim to 
office by traihabnost dafiyi 
E|,Ver heard <d stars 
nixing bytrainoT Iw? 

' Weil, the TV stars dol The 
exposure has brought 
Mohwi not only aeouple of 
more roles jn other serials 
but also a few film offurs 
whadi he has signed. Ha 
will be featuring ih Sridhar 
Kstrirngar's 
next semi 
too and the 
cameras 
are expeo 
ted to start 
rolling .smm. 
Andhowdoesa 
part- timenctor 
Shuttto between 


Motom* maipmdooarlllul 
him importmihaaougii to 


thtt'sltorMotom's 




sureTVhasgjivmiiiim, 
Allhough overwhelmed 
his sudden popularity, h# 


FTK*Tn Tfi iT-H il 


handle it. 

H owever. Mohmt is not 
theonlyTV‘stim*to 
commute by a orowded toe*, 
fdtrtdn^btts.TnepB'is"'/ 
Smnlr Klildter'tOD, ’.betr':'''' 










the bai^^.^Buthe knew 
he had arrived at tost. "I;, 
have sfrugsded a tot." he , 
remembers and the pidri of 
the struggle fiashc^ across^ 
bis excessive face. "The ’v'* 
most bitter expertonce idf ' f* 
my life has been my days of 
unemployment.” 

Likemost actors, Samir; 
too began his acting carem* 

On sta^ in college. Me won 


oosween 
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tot) you sudi days are hard 
toforget.11ieolgota 
BoaallrolemoneQfthe 
^odes of Teh Jo H»i 
andtigi'. If nothing else, it 
at least meant an introduc¬ 
tion to TV and to Kundan 
Shah^” It also meant expo¬ 
sure at the national level 




watch him at the same 
time, That can mean a lot 
to a new actor. But soon 
after this one episode, 
Samir was back to square 
(me. 

^ "Then 1 heard that 
Saeed Miraa and Kundan 
Shah were making a TV 
serial,” he explains. "1 
approached them for a role- 
and was informed that only 
the role of a drunkard was 
available. I grabbed it. 
Drunkard or not, I wte 
yvorking at last!” And the 
uathentidty with, which 




Khopdi in Nakkad would 
(Hit any drunkard to 
shame, fia* Samir hardly 
ever drinka in real life! 




WhfakhidbeaacHdykhtd)- 
IkMaiM tM inqatiBh 




kan%. "^ortonatidy noiw 

oftkemamtlntofa 





nagotiatkintoo. 
Thanks to television,' 
Samir can at last boast of 
heiag s Somebody, "Yes I 
am proud of my achieve- 
meat,’* says he. "2 eannet 
say whether 1 will restrict 
myself only to films or to 
television. 1 will dp what¬ 
ever comes my vtiy. I have 
learnt it the hard way that 
one cannot be too choosy 
when it comes to earning ' 
his bread. However, 1 shall 
never foniet my birth- 
piece—Arukkad—and shall 
be avidlable for them 
whenever they need me.” 


X\ though—that is, to be 
flooded with olGers after 
just one serial on televi¬ 
sion. Tanm Dhaarajgir, 
for example, played the 
strong and pivoUd rule of 
Rahul ui Meena Vaish- 
navi’s Trishn*. Tnahna 
was based on Jane Au¬ 
sten’s Pride and Prejudice 
and was extremely ^pular 
with the Uppm^ strata of 
TV watchm. Tanm was 
an instant senaatiim espe¬ 
cially with the girls, But 
his career showed no spe¬ 
cial si^ of taking off. 

"Idldgetacoiipeof 
offers,” says he. ^ut none 
good enou^ to sign on. On 
seeing the rudies of Tnsh- 
na, 1 felt that I was very 
stiff in parts. 1 had under¬ 
stood that my Huuiucter 
was that (tf a proud and 
stiff person—tota&y dlffe- 
rant to what t actually am. 
&it on more than a few 
oecasdons, I think I carried 
the %ti^e8s’ a Ut too fim!” 

Tanm is frank, open and 
has royal good lodes (he 
coinra frtm a royal family 
from Hyderabad) whidi 
leaves one wondering 
when he feflad after ail. 
For after one,<fr two epi¬ 
sodes toThniilF^ no¬ 
thing came bm vray. "But 2 
amnotinaayliur^,” 
’Turan smilei, ^«an wait. 

I don’t want iual|nliims 
MMltoahowraeilhow 
andowlgmll 
irfiratdMitobe 
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Sangeeta N;^* «m instant suoceae 


and diractor. Otherwise 
there is no point m doing it 
at all. In the meantime, I 
have my modelling assim- 
ments to keep me busy.^ 

Tanih’s acting dates 
back to h» days m Hyder¬ 
abad where he joined a 
small group of actors and 
acted on stage. He then 
came to Bombay to join 
Roshan ’Tarnela’s drama 
sdtool after which he did 
aotdoanythingmuchex- 
act in a couple of 
pliys. Waning to do (mme- 
thing more en^ve, he 
wtvked for some nmntha 
with Sridhar Kahirsagwr 
and later on with Film 
Draai to learn about the 
tedinical aapecta of film- 
Quddng. 

**flien I heard that 
AhMmnjiwns looking out 
Ibr new feces for her serial 
I Mniadied her for a role. 
SkfyaeikjBy audition, Uked 
me md jpave me my first 
rajhi,''{£eitmtle8. One nice m 
tsrauifemit him is that he 
snilWnMi Tintahnawaa j 
exposure M i 
an actor. Ctfcuurae, one ^' 



the kind of exposure 1 
needed,” he mqblains. "To¬ 
day the people know that a 
guy nanied Tarun exists 
and 1 have been basically 
accepted as a TV artiste. 
The only thing is that I 
have not Biped on arQr 
more serials or films after 
thirt," 

However, he does have a 
tefe-film plsmncd out. Of 
oourae he will be acting in 
it as well. "The story fi 
beautiflil,” says he drrami- 
ly "It is an everyday Und 
of story—eetmhgutig diet 
can happen toninyone But 
very sensitfew. Actually, I 
am quite about it.” 
Fot iM tfnto being, Tarun 
seealBiUm)^satisfied with 
the sfegln career 18 shap¬ 
ing umAAer all, he ia the 
^nlCiiil today! As for the 
foltoU , he has plenty of 
ttototo toat may to* may 
, HBliMteriaiiBe. Hi just 
Ifottstowaitandaee. 

. \ 

FflhesuccsMlItoiyoC 
X iiiiiiaili rnlt 
Radto?Mk8</ftp»-4s 
notvaiydUferanimnn 
other Mnecess stoma. At 
any iwf, the miHlI bigre- 
dienthwhegiaiiwy omxii 
awMmitarTvaei^ 
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Samtr l<9iaklwr: 'star' drunkard 

has already stolen many a 
heart. She has fitted into 
the role as if it was Udicr* 
made for her. U is a re- 
fieshing change ih)m the 
ovehdramatised roles 
which some of the artistes 
portray. 

“I had never imagined 
that 1 would be an actress 
one day,” says Sar^tid 
niattl^^-factly.‘CdMact 
in a few inter-collemte 
plays bpt only as aluiu In 
Ihet, I took on acting only 
as a wfilenge thrown at 
me by g eioee ftiend who 
wasintbwBting.” Nukkad 
caitne 1^4^ just when 
she wts stmigat home 
doing nothiny illd that is 
the rmi^ idle took it 

up. dmd as moit ^itors and 
actresses would 
acting is like a dnii^ou 




isexactiywhathi^ 
pened to Sai^ta too. 1^ 
altlMugh sheind enrc^Nl v 
herself for a course in cKiiv' 
tered accountant, she 
found hMnself doii^ some 
MdUridi^ films lilw 

mdSbaiMtfXutimtemd. 
Sangeetabdongs ton 


very orthodox community 
where acting is as a profes- 
simt looked down upon. 

But her parents being the 
{HTogressive kinc^foced idl 
the awkward questions 
from nosey reiatlves and 
friends and encoora^her 
in her career. “Frankly 
speaking, if it w«en’t for 
my mother who looks after 
my little son while 1 am 
away, I don’t think it 
woidd have been possible 
fiw me to have taken up 
this profession,'’^ con- 


She ismarried to Mr 
Ruia, ,vrho owns a printing 
press and is busy with his 
own wim 4 c almost the en¬ 
tire day. And although he 
is fosciiiatad by her Ime of 
career, tides not seem to 
take too kindly to the odd 


I irirnTl» 


in order to pursue a film 


two years since I hive 
been in this line, but 1 
already feel ^o draitmd and 
exhausted.” 

But in two years, 
Sangeeta’s career has 
titdien off by le^ and 
bounds. With her dusky, 
earthy looks coupled with 
her sensitive pemrmaaoi 
in Nukkad, she hew ba|^ 
several pr^gious leap 
ndes in ei|^t to ten com¬ 
mercial ^In foct, I 
had to refitsequitewfoW 
ofiiBr8L,becau8e ftey were 
so much like nty NuMcad 
rde," she says; Smne of 
her ftwtheomilw films are 
IkmtkiBiwi, mrt^aldd, 
a^bahH(mTkk,Zevar 
andZteippk. 

“I havOen^yed evtxy 
minute mthu serial,’^ says; 
afae. “AiClalBo the reecgni- 


acting for me,” she de¬ 
clares. “I want to go into 
direction now. Anyone can 
act with a little bit of 
effort. But direction is 
anothm- thing altogether 
And she loves being diffe¬ 
rent! 

Qo does WiaalePinui- 
Mtoye* With hm* fresh, 
lovely Ipeks, large grpm 


career. ^He grunfoles at 
times,’* w smilaa. “He 
does try to adjttft but once 
in a vdw be telW me to 
just cbui^lt all up and 
ecncentime on being a 
';hmttcwifis.-Believe me, 1 
fiMd ao hmqded. It is oa^ 












I «ye8 and elfin charm, it 
ijhould have been vei 7 
for her to have made 
it big by now. As an added 
bonus, she even has the 
backing of her famous pa¬ 
rents, Sai Parat\jpye and 
Arlan Joglekar. And yet 
she says that nothing real¬ 
ly worth mentioning has 
knocked at her door since 
her serial Chhote Bade 
started being aired. 

Poe one thing, her acting 
career has been restricted 
largely to “home produc¬ 
tions” with her mother 
directing her. Right from a 
bit role in Chashme Bad- 
door which she took on 
“just for the fun of it”, to 
her m^or role in Chhote 
Bade, it has been Sai who 
has b^n directing her. 

“Recently I did one epi¬ 
sode of Pankhon se Pajyon 
Tak with Avinash Khare 
which I ejyoyed 
tremendously,” she smiles. 
“With mummy, there are 
always a few tensions. You 
.i^e, she knows my capabi- 
-aties and if I give her 
anything less than whati • 
she expects, therai^Si^ 
works on the setstlj^®^" 
p<»8e one cannot avdll 
these kinds of tensions 
when two people who 
know each other very well 
work together.” 

Winnie’s acting career 
began at the age of five 
when she acted in a Pun¬ 
jabi play called Chakka 
Chalda Hat Coming from a 





•showbiz’ family, it was 
quite natural that she 
should choose acting as her 
career. But that did not 
stop her from completing 
her BA with psychology. 
“Actually I wanted to 
study further,” she says 
wistfully, “but mummy 
wanted me to do this play 
and so...” she shrugs her 
shoulders. 

Sai was very keen to 
have Winnie play the lead - 
role in the Marathi play 
Soireek which was written 
and directed by Sai her¬ 
self. “Chhote Bade IB a 
kind of remake of the 
play,” says Winnie. “But 
the serial was not quite as 
well received by the audi¬ 
ence as we had expected. 
But since the last episode, 
it is catching up.” In addi¬ 
tion to the two .children’s 
films, in which she acted, 
she also had a good role in 
her mother’s feature film, 
Katha. “I feel I had done 
justice to my role,” she 
says. “But no other roles 
came my way after this. I 
wguld love to workwith a 
loi'^good directors. 
S^fiimtimes 1 get the feel¬ 
ing that because 1 am Sai’s 
daughter, other directors 
are afraid to touch me. 

Also being the daughter of 
two celebrities is no joke: 
people expect too much 
from me. It’s not fairl-” 

However, TV exposure 
has done one good thing for 
her: she is recognised 
wherever she goes. The 
children especially seem to 
love her and call out to her. 
And since they don't know 
her name, they call her 
Mitthu—^the prl she plays 
in the serial. 

Winnie is presently busy 
with yet another play, this 
time directed by her father 
Arun Joglekar. “That and 
the seriid are more than 
enough for me to handle," 
says she. “It takes up my 
entire day because when I 
am not shooting I am re¬ 
hearsing for the play. But 
that does not stop me from 
yearning to work with 
other great directors like 
Mahesh Bhatt, Subhash 
Ghai, Shyam Senegal...” 
Any takers? 



t ‘ 
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WinnieParanjp^y^l^i^f^tvyflaiwd'PBlabfffiirfJ’ 

W ell, if you Y ^iasl^^ ambition is to 

be twelve years old, become an engineer, 
good looking, do not have “That, of course, nwans 
stage fright and have a studying hard,” heMmiles. 
burning ambition to be- “And so, I have decided 


W ell, if you « 

be twelve years old, 
good looking, do not have 
stage fright and have a 
burning ambition to be¬ 
come ‘someone’, TV can 
work wonders for you! You 
can even be mobbed on the 
streets! And that’s exactly 
what’s happening to SuraJ 
Karani of Ek Do Teen 
Char. 

“I was one of the 80 or so 
applicants for the four 
roles in the serial,” says ' 
Sung, smiling proudly. 
“And they chose me. 1 play 
the role of Ramu, the lead¬ 
er of the gang in the se¬ 
rial.” Shooting schedules 
meant missing school a lot. 
It meant missing unit tests 
and making up a lot of 
work subsequently. “But 1 
have done very well in my 
final exam and so my 
teachers and principal 
were not disappointed with 
me,” says he quite con¬ 
fidently. “I have been 
promoted to the eighth 

standu'd.” 

According to Suraj^ he 
Stands in the first ten in his 


that I will accept only a 
few good roles as long as I 
am in school. But once I 
join college, it will be only 
studies. No more acting for 
me!” 

For one so young, Sung 
displays tremendous 
understanding and matur¬ 
ity. He has implicit faith in 
his mothers words that he 
has to study and do well 
academibally to achieve 
success in life. "1 took up 
this rote only because I 
always wanted to be 
famous,” he says matter- 
of-fectly. “And now that I 
have achieved that, I don’t 
mindgivingitallup.” 

In fact, Sqng refused a 
meaty rote in films recent- 


schedules would httenere 
with his Studies. CUftlrly, 
he has his micsrltSes right 
in spite of hawng received 
SO much acclium so eariy in 
Ufe. 

jjkdUfiai 
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TALENT 


Just a Six Letter Word 


In this hi-speed, hi-tech, hi-rise world, where all that matters is to be rich 
and famous, talent has been left behind somewhere. Like a marathon 
runner with a sprained ankle. So, one finds real talent put away on a 
shelf, and any paltry achievement by a media-charmer is dubbed the work 
of a genius. Where is the real thing? Is it hidden behind the gloss and 
glitter and glamour of an uncaring society? Are we capable of recognising 
talent if we come face to face with it? Or, are we taken in by mere sleight of 
hand? Dimple Kapadia is hard-headed enough to admit that talent is 
secondary to success. Mani Rabadi feels that anyone who can keep his 
head above the water is talented. 

We asked a few well-kmwn people what talent meant to them. At first 
they couldn't quite get the question, then they didn't know how to answer 
it. When they did, after mulling over it a bit, the reactions rd^igedfrom the 
practical to the profound. From the bizarre to the banal. 



Kitu Gidwani 



Pratap Sharma 


(Writer, actor, broadcast media person) 

This is not something one can answer quick¬ 
ly, but I'll try. Let me begin with something 
that's greater than talent and that is genius. 

Genius is the ability to take the same facts 
and give them a new significance. Talent is 
the ability to e.vpress so that others answer 
with an echo fi-oni the heart. 


Dimple Kapadia 


(Filmstar) 

Talent is extremely important. It really 
makes a difference to a person who has seen 
talent and wants to achieve that level of 
gixfatness. Only then do you realise the tnie 
njeaning of talent. It is of tremendous im¬ 
portance. I've seen brilliance in others. I 
keep searching for it in myself. I hope to find 
it some day. It has to be there to be able to 
cultivate it to a greater degree. You can't 
just land up and look arouml for talent. You 
have to have that little spark in you. that 
w'ant in you to excel. Some ))eople go through 
life without blinking an eyelid about the lack 
of talent. All they are interested in is 
success. And let’s face it. Success is the main 
thing. Talent is secondaiw. Othenvise there 
are thousands of talented pec^e in our 
country, where are they? 



Jilendra Arya 
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iqbal Masud 



MantRabadi 


(Photographar) 

Talent is a God-given gift. 1 think people with 
pronounced creative faculties are talented. 
But it is in-born talent that makes you 
creative. 

Kitu Gidwani 


(Model and TV star) 

Talent, I think, basically, is a gift.' If you 
have it, you have it or forget it. It is 
important to recognise where your talent lies 
and go for it single-mindedly. If you have a 
talent for some^ing, work at it. Work, work, 
work, worit, don’t take it for granted. 

Sudha Chandran 


(Dancer, actress) 

Talent to me means getting out the best from 
myself, and living a performance. Giving a 
very satisfactorj- performance both from the 
dancer’s and the audience’s point of view. 





(Costume-designer) . . i 

The dictionwy meaning of talent is high 
mental ability. I feel that even thou^ some . 
human beings may be born with a little more 
mental abiUty than the next one, it is the 
dreumatances in life which are responsibte 
for the development of high calibre of mental 
ability or talent. Take, for example, the 
' miserable lives of slum children in Bombay, 
or for that matter anywhere in our country. 
What chance does that child have of develop- ’ 
ing his talent even if he is born with talent, as 
it is normally understood by us, as against a 
child born in the luxury of Malabar Hill? TOs 
constant struggle for existence in a miserable 
environment can snuff out any talent that he 
may possess. Chi the contrary, his psyche fe 
so damaged that the only “talent”he has is for 
crime. 

I feel that in our present setup of society, 
the one who is able to keep his head above 

'er is the most talented. { 

Iqbal Masud 


(Critic, columnist, writer) 

I’m glad you have a.sked me about talent and 
not about genius, which is entirely indefin¬ 
able. I think there is just one man of genius in 
India and that is Satyiyit Ray. Men of talent 
are there in fairly large numbers and I think 
the future of the country depends on the 
number of people of talent in proportion to 
the country and its population. 

Even though I have said that we have a 
large enough number of talented people, it is 
the first thing that should engage the atten- 
tion of those in charge of intellectual develop¬ 
ment. 

Talent, strictly and broadly means to me, 
by virtue of being an inborn quaUty or by 
development, that there is a special aptitude 
in an individual which has been developed to 
a notable degree. 

I would characterise talent as having three 
qualities. One, there should be an essential 
rightness. For example, a sitarist playing at 
his first performance. We should be struck 
by the way he plays. There is no substitute 
for that. 

Secondly, there shoi^d be a certaip ease of 
performance in talented people. For exam¬ 
ple, Ketan Mehta in fflm-maJcing. With 
Bhawni Bhavai, he did something not done In 
recent years. Third, talent must be accepted 
by a la^te number of qualified people. Tl^ 
media pick up untalented peQ)M. Recogni¬ 
tion should come from people who are 
ifted to judge. 

In a country that is culturally poor, one 
RUist think Inm how talent shouM be de¬ 
veloped to iteftill potenthd. Our education 
system does nothing to create conditions that 
sustain talent, I don’t think we have solved 
this problem. 
ilNIMCiaWBf 












# SI>OTLIGHT 


Creating Moods 


Smmm 


miwnced. Bwd taemben 
in^ihatitwasaUthe 
doing of AdltyiBlMtt' 
tMhirya Mto beewne Uie 
builds >tock of Bombay 
ra«(»t|b aftar being nomU’- 
ated aexieat man in 
tadia* by aome glomy) 
who, imteadofjdranKi^ 
theginap.bre&itedto 
mvinotie iumaelf. 


YoaWklHishlnuma Mmt-gafdecm/acim 


XJipio can resist the 
yy sweet music of softly 
rustling Bilk or the gossam- 
eiHMift tourh of fhbulouBly< 
designed creations? No, 
they are not by Pierte Car> 
dlnu Nor do they have the 
designer<label of Yves St 
Laurent tucked away in a 
comer of the cuft but they 
are the a vnnt'gssnfe cres' 
turns of YoshlU Hlsl^tt* 


AdttysBhaMacharya sexy 
but unpopular 


This iB*yemr>old 
Japanese Matn-coaturi&r 


CHOMPmo Champion 


I t was a day for the guijir* 
inands. hwn as Ark^ 
tifll had West (krmany 
weiw ftetUng ready for the 
kicK'tWOf the penuHunate 
Worn ftnaW m fa^ 
away Maamio, yet another 
Mexican ani^ietition was 
in full swing', And to qua!* 


organised by thil^nund 
Sheraton Hotel, 
the ten finalists 




containing one of the 


mPlawor'Rof^ 


match too lutd its star of 
tne day, a la Maradona He 
wasNipi Sawhnay. who 
wiped ms plate clean of the 
buii®r, ftehch fries, gar- 
mshimpi, ef a/in SO mi¬ 
nutes imt, narrowly beat- 
mg hii Jmlanian rival who 


would have walUo^ off with 
the crown had it not been 
forawatchfiiljut^L 
Sawhney wonthe 
priae of a three-<% stay at 
any of the dudn’s five-star 
hotels to hails irf“u oil 
eaten'l 


V * vwy esesaa 

What la it that m«M 
Sln«MnlY«bbik#t^ 
Whatever it bib aha 
was in her elements on thb 


lease otShmmt, herttiird 
album. Chief 
evenit%, Kumar fJturav, 


not only defies the restric¬ 
tions of conventional pat¬ 
terns and designs but also 
transcends the tenets of 
"ftinctionalimn, rationalism 
and logic". His creatums 
Srhirl up in the sir, filled 
with wind” and fiB the one 
who wears them with joie 
de v/m. Hishinuma's 
creations have the distinct 
stamp of apionemr’s l»nd- 
iwor& Will we in India 
ever see aomethii^ on 
these Imes? 


Slwrem f^iibbi*ar‘suo^^ 

must have felt tost pa the 
‘star* light was, without 
any doubt, turned Ml 
Shajron, Ibealbmn's 

















































Of Critics and Criticism 


“Smart English is not film cfritkism'' 


BASH BHATTACHARYA 


The role of the critic 
is to he^t people see 
what is in the work; 
what is in it that 
shouldnt be; what 
is in it that could be. 
He is a good critic if 
he hdps people 
understand more 
about the work than 
they could see for 
themselves; he is a 
great critic, if by his 
understanding and 
feeling for the work, 
by his passion, he 
. £an excite people so 
. that they want to 
experience more of 
the art that is there, 
waiting to be seized. 
The art of the critic, 
then, is to transmit 
his knowledge of 
and enthusiasmfor 
art to others.'' 
That was Pauline 
Kael, the celebrated 
American film 
critic defining her 
version of the role of 
the critic in society. 
How does the 
Indian critic in 
general—and film 
critic in 

particular—measu¬ 
re up U) these 
% standardsFWe 
asked two articulate 
and high-pafile 
personalities... 

♦ 


T he first proviso 
necessary for be 


good film critic is love for 
cinema. Genuine, 
passionate and 
all-consuming. Our 
so-called critics don’t have 
it. What they have instead 
is an unabounding love for 
their status, position and 
clout—and to keep this 
intact they strike poses to 
a readership-audience 
which is impressionable, 
westernised and in-sync 
with surface gloss. The 
genuine critic is as much 
absent as the genuine 
editor. If the publications 
were really serious or 
concerned about the 
importance of film 
criticism, wouldn’t they at 
least put the critic on a par 
with others? I mean, have 



Basu Bhattacharya 

you ever heard of ignorant, 
ill-informed, lazy, 
indifferent or supercilious 
critics in the other 
high-profile area—sports? 
Say, cricket, tennis. 


hockey or football? As bad 
as films? Imp»)88ible! And 
the reason is simple. They 
are professionals. 
Specialists in their area of 
work with years of study 
about the ^me. 

Cinema—everybody 
knows everything about it, 
but the genius is the guy 
who writes the smartest. 
But smart English is one 
thing, film criticism, 
another! Bomb^ boasts of 
two critics particularly, 
who think they are the 
cat’s whiskers. Let me tell 
you, quite candidly, that 
they blow nothing about 
films. They do know, 
howevOT, a lot about how 
to impress pwple with 
their flashy jaiiifon—most 
of which is (naturally!) 
borrowed from the West! 


“Critics must be given dignity and status” 


I n India, I don’t think it 
matters a damn what 
the critics write, because 
the mass audience 
certainly do not read the 
bnd of stuff in the kind of 
publications or mt^^azines 
you and I write. It’s 
word-of-mouth that really 
counts. But yes, where the 
international cinema and 
Him festivals or the 
parallel dnemais 
concerned, the critic has 
certainly played a 
tremendous part in 
propagating it. The art 
films, the small films, the 
unknown new directors, in 
fiut this whole new cinema 
movement might have 
been at birth had not 
some critics and serious 
publiieations taken the 
interest to dog^y 
promote it. I think a film 
like Chemeen getting a 


AMITA MALIK 

national award was mainly 
because it was written up. 
Who, amongst the jury in 
Delhi in those days over a 
decade-and-a-h w back, 
could be bothered about a 
Malayalam film, for god’s 
sake? The nneral 
standard of film criticism 
in our country? Well, I 
can’t speak about others, 
but as far as I am 
concerned, I am afraid I 
am forced to observe 
double standards. 
Obvioualyonesetsa 
different standard for Ray, 
Sen, Benegal and company , 
and animt&ely different 
one for the 

diskoom-diahoomUre. ItW 
your choice Whether you 
pan a commercial Hindi 
film as a auperior humati 
being! or Mtempt to view it 
as one with the audience. 
Let^ face it; this & our 


national cinema, and we 
have to honestly and 
constructively write about 
it. And if we are too 
superior about it, how are 
we ever gpi|Rg to forp ve 
ourselvee fim not trying to 
instil some standards into 
it? If the standard of film 
critirism in our country is 
not as high as it should be, 
itik because it does not 
attitact the finest talents, 
and this I.S due to poor 
jfinancial returns. 

Hereit’snot 
treated seriously or as a 
proper ftdLtune job. 1 
couldn’t earn my Hvlng 
from film critidaii alone. I 
do feature-writing, radio, 
televii^n... Ifa horrible 
and di^p:ae«ftill The film 
critie mu|t be given due 
dignity aiHl status. 

jMOoejItfakM 



BUSINESS/FINANCE 


GOVERNMENT 

More Pay for Less Work? 


Fourth Pay Commission’s recommendations evoke 
mixed reaction 

P olitical parties and trade unions 
dubbed it as a “mere farce". The 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) de¬ 
scribed it as an "anticlimax” while 
the National Confederation of 
Central Government Employees and 
Workers complained that it had not 
done justice to low paid employees. 

Despite the criticism, the fact re¬ 
mains that the long overdue Fourth 
Pay Commission Report was a wel¬ 
come entry, a morale-booster. And 
once it comes into effect traditional¬ 
ly lowly paid government servants 
need no longer be worse off than, 
say, p»nmllahs. The government has 
demonstrated that it iS not a niggard¬ 
ly employer. 

The Fourth Pay Commission 
headed by Justice P.N. Shinghal 
seeks to close the wage hiatus be¬ 
tween the highest and the lowest 
wage scales. Under the new recom¬ 
mendations, a peon gets a basic sal¬ 
ary of Rs 750 while the highest pay 
recommended is Rs 9,00(^for the 
cabinet secretary, the chiefs of staff 
and the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The number of 
pay scales have been slashed from 
153 to 36. The largesse benefits fifty 
five per cent of the employees the 
most: they will each earn Rs 250— 



nnaiKt nrinin er V.P. Singh recclvliig Foarth Pay Cdnimiariaii Report from 
A. X. MiMnmdir;'nmriwr«(tiM Fourtb Pay Commisdae panel 


500 more per month. For commis¬ 
sioned officers, including those in 
specialised cadres like the army 
medical corps and remount and 
veterinary corps, an integrated scale 
of Rs 2,300—5,000 has been 
announced covering officers upto the 
rank of brigadier. Incidentally, over¬ 
time allowance has not found favour 
with the Pay Commission. 

This is not all. Both the postman 
and the underpaid policeman have 
been recommended reasonable in¬ 
creases in emoluments in the scale of 
Rs 825—1200 (cf Rs 260-350 at pre¬ 
sent). A noteworthy feature of the 
present recommendations is the sim- 
‘ pie formula by which compensation 
against price rise is to be worked out. 
This formula is to be implemented 
twice a year based on the increase in 
the industrial workers consumer 
price index of 608 to which the 
commission’s proposals are related. 
The commission has recommended 
100 per cent neutralisation of price 
rise for all salaries upto Rs 3,500 per 
month, 75 per cent up to Rs 6,000,65 
per cent for those in the higher 
brackets. Substantially higher house 
rent allowance has been proposed for 
all classes of government emplOTee^, 
The HRA varies between Rs 150 to 


Rs 1000 per month. 

Special compensatory allowafrM 
for services in remote areas and city 
compensatory allowance have been 
rationalised. For employees coveted 
by the medical reimbursement 
scheme, a fixed medical allowamm 
has been recommended at a flat rate 
of Rs 25 p.m. in lieu of reimbutaef 
ment for outdoor treatment. 

However, the anxieties are many. 

No rudimentary framework of a 
national incomes policy hat yet been, 
outlined. Little thoi^t seems to 
have been given to integrating thf 
new governmental pay structure into 
the economy as a whole to sustain a 
pattern of reward that is equitable 
and productivity-oriented. No 
thought, apparently, has been given 
either to the effect the report could 
have no other sectors. State govern¬ 
ments in particular must be watch¬ 
ing, with a good deal of concern, the 
impact of these recommendations on 
their own employees. Already, the 
West Bengal government has de¬ 
cided to set up a pay panel 

Meanwhile, rumblings of disci 0^ 
tent have been emanating from 
several organisations. While non¬ 
cadre officers in central ministries 
allege that they are the worst 
affected, the Indian Police Service 
(Central) Association says that the 
report has “disregarded the gravity 
of the prevailing internal security 
situation of the country”. Its secret¬ 
ary, Gautam Kaul, remarks that “in 
one stroke, the Fourth Pay Commis¬ 
sion has lowered the career value of 
the Indian Police Service from its 
existing interservice position and im¬ 
portance.” The All India Railways 
Employees Confederation feels that 
the report bad done great injustice to 
them by not considering the main 
basic demands of parity of wages 
with public sector undenakings. !mu, 
S.M. Murshed, the president of thg 
West Bengal State IAS AssociadoRi 
opines that without going into any 
agitation, they have been given th«ir 
“just desserts”. Iv^ 

‘The finance minister’s immediftn 
problem is that of finding the lU 
1,925 crores needed to impIenimM 
the reconunendatiims. Part df tUl 
may come bade as taxes, or ksls 
hopefully, as increased sayings 
through provident funds or odner ^ 
small savings instruments. ^ " 


£ ' e or take a few hifodred cdons^v. 

Euue minister V. P. Sin#i jVlS’ W 
adding massively to his stsigerkjg' 
deHcit, if he acta on the new 
mendaaians. 


u 
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BUSINESS/FtNANCE 


. NON-RESIDENTS' INVESTMENTS 

Teething Troubles? 

But mutuaJIy contradictory rules are scaring 
away investors 

N on-resident Indians (NRIs) want¬ 
ing to invest in projects in India 86 


have been facing the peculiar prob¬ 
lem of contradictions in the facilities 
afforded to them by FERA (Foreign 
Exchange Regulations Act) and the 
Income Tax Act. Benefits allowed by 
one are taken eway by the other. 

INDEXTB (Industrial Extension 
Bureau) of the government of Gu¬ 
jarat, which has the largest number 
of NRI investment projects, has re¬ 
ceived several complaints about 
these inconsistencies. These com¬ 
plaints highlight the need for special 
consideration for those NRIS invest¬ 
ing in projects in India. There is a 
difference between those nonresi¬ 
dents making portfolio investments 
and those investing in projects. The 
latter are required to come and stay 
■i ^ India for a period which can range 
' from a month to over a year at a time. 
This brings them within the purview 
of FERA and the I-T Act. 

As one NRI explained, under the 
existing scheme an NRI can stay up 
to a maximum of 180 days in any one 
year, subject to a maximum of 365 
days in four years, which virtually 
allows them only 90 days in a year. 
This is inadequate for implementing 
a project. If an NRI stays beyond 180 
days, he acquires the Status of ‘not' 
ordinarily resident’ which permits 
him to continue staying for eight 
years without paying any tax on his 
foreign income, othdr than income 
from business or professions earned 
in India. However, under FERA laws, 
if an NRI stays more than 180 days 
Chen he has to declare assets/income 
outside India. FERA does not recog¬ 
nise the status of ‘not ordinarily 
resident’ as is the case with the 
income tax authorities. 

This is a very serious limitation 
according to the NRI lobby and could 
act as a damper to investments in 
objects in Gujarat and elsewhere. 
7-'i.<ney feel that income tax and FERA 
will have to be tailored to help out 
NRIs in genuine difficulties. A shift 
in approach will have to take place. 
And they hope that union industries 
minister N. D. Tiwari will adopt as 
“rational'’ an attitude as union fi¬ 
nance minister V. F. Singh has. 

Another problem faced by NRIs. 
InveKing in projects is that earlier 
; fhey coi^ bring in project equips 


NRI Investments 
in India 

(No. ot units approvod) 


would not like to come until he sees 
the project operating successfully. 

It is a tribute to the entrepreneu¬ 
rial spirit of these investors that 
their interest in India has not waned 
despite these impediments (see 
chart). In Gujarat, for instance, IN- 
DEXTB’s executive director, Mr Jay 
Narayan Vyas, says that as on 31 
March, 1986, NRIs have set up in 
Gujarat as many as 162 units worth 
Rs 4,634.65 lakhs while 209 units 
worth Rs 17,229.56 lakhs are under 
implementation. The units are under 
implementation in all districts of 
Gujarat and cover several products 
ranging from plastics, engineering, 
chemicals, garments and cement to 
paper, printing and stationery. 

He explains that among the ser¬ 
vices rendered by INDEXTB are 
assistance in getting industrial li¬ 
cences, foreign collaboration, import 
of capital goods and raw materials, 
DC (SSI)/electronics registration, 
permission from Kandla Free Trade 
Zone, and plots sheds from Gujarat 
Industrial Development Corporation. 
Among the other personal require¬ 
ments of investing Indians that IN¬ 
DEXTB caters to are the provision of 
domestic gas connections, power con¬ 
nections and even phone connec¬ 
tions. 

In other words, there is strong 
evidence that if India has the will, 
non-residents are more than ready to 
lead the way. 

oto* Tam 


Chart by Shytmiiltnau Sahm j 

__I_ domestic gas connections, power co 

ment worth Rs 20 lakhs in foreign nections and even phone conne 
exchange without having to return to tions. 

the country. Now they have to return In other words, there is stroi 

to India within a certain period, and evidence that if India has the wi; 
this poses a problem. Because while non-residents are more than ready i 
the NRI may send the equipment to a lead the way. 
partner qr ^relative here, he himself Olga Tam 

LOAN MELAS 

For Musclemen and 
Mlddlpmen Only? _ 

Bank finance does not reach those who need them most 


L oan meJas conducted by national¬ 
ised banks have become a con¬ 
troversial issue. While the scheme 
was launched to benefit the poorest 
sections, it has been frequently 
alleged that the wrong persons have 
mostly benefited from the credit 
camps. The West Bengal government 
was recently constrained to draw 
New Delhi’s attention to the anoma¬ 
lies, abuses and absurdities involved 
in organising credit camps or loan 
meias by the public sector banks. It 
pointed out that, most of the tinu, 
the loans did not reach those persphs 
who really needed them, that the 
banks did not. have the .nqdessary 
data to ident^ potepti^. braefi- 
ciaries and locate the ardas.. where 


they are concepttated, and that the 
practice of entrusting MPs and MlAs 
with the distribution of forms for thi^ 
purpose gave rise to .serious malprac¬ 
tices. 

The scheme was strongly 
defended in a press statement issued 
in Calcutta on 23 April by K.D. 
Nayar, diairman of the Statedevei 
Bankers!* Gommineet who is alld the 
chaimism and managing director of 
the Uiii^ Bank of India. 

Hee^lained that care was 
being ^en to ensure thgt the loans 
were -ectuaHy dlsburised vimmg the 
weaker sectimia ooiiilH'isihg small 
and margimd farmersi, agricultural 
labourers, nog,:fknn workers, arti¬ 
sans and so.ot).! He emi^asifed that 
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WHITE COLLAR 


''the Winds of UberaHsallon 
Seem to be Petering 
OutColoiirlessiy’’ 

VH* wlndi of liberoltsatton and of and regulations framed to giude t 
f chengt ttshered in so oouragoous issues of debentures say that m 


f eluiigt ushered in so ooutagoous 
iUm year by the new admiRistra* 
tioB secih to be petering out as 
'wioUrlesfly as the doldruoiSs If the 
idea wee to allow business more 
freedom to deeide what, where end 
now much to ptodnce-^nd to give 
new BMUSSf ers and entrepreneurs a 
shmce to compete^then there is 
strong evidence that we have vet a 
long wey to go before the idea gets 
transformed into reahty Those un 
dtarltably inclined even say that 
^ goteniment has no real mten 
don (d changing the status quo 
Theoretical eaerctses oi cosmetic 
gambits, yes, turning things inside 
out, no 

Take two recent examples of de 
cisKm-maktng which affect bust 
ness and industry ditectly There 
was a lot of hoopla about broad 
banding last vear—the extra de 
frees ei freedom it slowed industry 
seemed too good to be true In fact, 
they mere too good to be true The 
ink had scarcely dried ou the broad 
banding notification when excep* 
turns began to be made bv execu 
dve fiat The automotive sectoi, for 

I M to hang on while 
nt into Car licensing 
stly, a new rider 
t scene for certain 
:h have got broad 
b. fresh mvestment 
manufacture new 
oadbandmg) Should 
I? per cent of the 
1 investment- 
ent’ And not 16, 
ttei 10 or 12» WtT 
CieerU, the authnr* 
itMi that be hlwi no mtmition 
giylM up their ikcretionety ebw* 
ers,'lb||twtry ts IW left wi^ Mo 
toUttWS td actioin lipier fudge W 
;^#gurmi m. ensure rng t InvoicM.ii) 
exMM t|e (■etpir or queui m 
imitity corrioomiit the 

r 1 

dm matteij«l nom i 
debentutwe, Tib 


and regulations framed to guide the 
issues of debentures say that non 
convertible debentures can be con¬ 
verted into equity with the prior 
permission of the contrcdler of 
capital issues—agoin, note the ex- 
press provision reservmg the power 
of discretion with the bureaucracy 
Sometimes, these powers can be 
exercised ruthlessly and mth de* 
iastating effect, as the experience 
of Reliance Industries showed last 
month 

It IS well known that the nation^s 
SIX publicly'owned finhnoial mstitu 
tions collectively constitute the 
largest bloc of shareholders in In¬ 
dia In most blue chip companies, 
these institutions have equity hold¬ 
ings m the range of IS to 35 mr 
cent More often than not, they 
have officers or nominees sitting on 
the respective biHurds The point 
here IS that when thi^ companies' 
boards discuss and uM^e on cer¬ 
tain issues—say, the cdnveriio^ bf a 
non-convertible debentuie 
and when the boards’ decisions aV« 
placed before, debated by and 
approved by the respective share¬ 
holders, this system of corporate 
democracy at work tpio iacfo 
serves to protect the public 
terest And once the governitiiiF 
has participated es dh equal in the 
democratic decision-making pro¬ 
cess, It stands to reason that it 
ought not to use unequal powers to 
streamroller over e decision |t hes 
been partv to mi ideng 

Vet this 1 $ wW the govfnmmmt 
IS doing all dm tfnMl It m pith to 
give up Its residual power 4 I i veto. 
And yet, does itS tahtht retPd skme 
that Its discretion is indeed niually 
ekercised to protect pumw weel^ 
When excise rdwe m jiipped o« 
downed, pport dudes raised or 
lovperedj.exenptipni imnted (b 
prdtection adcMedi men mot#' 
oftd^then nob the mm is a serai# 
one w sections M^Sts hdii 
served. hot, nr e chs^ 
idow stsheiwyMWhjm iookfttnll» 


I the loans were sanctioned only after 
I proper assessment of the viability of r 
\ schemes, which was done through 
pre-lending inspections, and that the 
beneficiaries were chosen strictly 
according to the criteria laid down by 
the Reserve Bank of India Mr Nayar 
also clarified that the banks were 
“fully equipped” with all relevant 
information relating to the selection 
of beneficiaries and assessment of 
their credit proposals 

It will, of course, be unrealistic to 
expeit Mr Nayar not to defend the 
scheme of credit camps since he can 
hardly afford to disagree with New 
Delhi’s policies and thereby incur its 
displeasure But it is worth noting 
thi»t this scheme has come in for 
strong criticism even from eminent 
economists and constitutional ex 
perts tor instante, in his speeches 
on the latest union budget, N A 
Palkhivala had said that “the consti 
tutional legality of the scheme is 
open to question while its constitu 
tional immorality is beyond ques 
tion” He pointed our that loan melas 
would “activise evil, formalise cor 
ruption and regularise patronage” 
Mr Palkhivala described the schem^ 
as “woithy of a banana republic but 
not of a major democracy” and he 
declared that “muscle men and mid 
die men, political opportunists and 
anti social elements will be the mam 
beneficiaries” 

The central government therefore 
should not hesitate to take a fresh 
Took at the credit camps and modify 
the scheme suitably so as to elimin 
ate the scope fot malpractices and to 
ensure that the benefits actually 
reached the weakei sections 

As D N Ghpsh, chairman of the 
State Bank of India, said at its annual 
general meefthm on 24 April, 1986, 
“What IS a matter of concern—and 
will continue to be so m the coming 
years—is that the pace of lending in 
this area, < oming broadly under the 
umbrella of prioiity sector lendmg, 
may weaken due to the continuing 
reduction in the availability of sur 
plus ftom the commercial and indust 
rial segments ” 

Mr Ghosh observed that the pace 
and pattern of industiial giowth 
were changing and that * structural 
adjustments aie alieady taking plaw 
with newer and more sophisticated 
industries” He, therefore, expressed 
the hope that the banking system 
would be “discriminating enough to 
bring on its books good quality assets 
and improve the earning ratio” 
Against this backgpround, can batiks 
aHord to operate the loan melas on 
the same lines as at present' 
tIJ. Vea ke t u mum 
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RESULTS 


Madras 1 ndi»triai timiVli! l^Mlw 
vear ended 21 iR^arch, 
amounted to Rs 3,31 ccores (Rs 2 . 2 f 


' g4«l fTTTi MO r-lC?T^^Kroj7-XiK'T«T» KTjrf.B L U'7 to ft L> i If M: rl 


S IM and ilt^ldinp ttd> 

aMany hw tMaiwed a dividend 
rf 16 (Nir cant lai* yeitf »«d«d 31 
E^taMer* }!N}|- ‘ 

Slia4*ini«i tutiiiMti; Cotapday 
.oMtiaaiina dividepd at 20 par tent 
Iw yaar «a<^ 31 Mai^ lOI^. 
Owrya A$roiii: Comparty has de- 
‘chtrad an tnttHtn dividend of 12 
per ce»t for tiw fir«.five taonth^ 
(.ianuary'^May) of the current 

yahr. 

Swadeihl RelyltMa PwactOrs have 
declared an interim dividend of 15 
m/t cent for 1985*86,, ’ ‘' 


lerM canyMg iht«r»ft at IS per 
eaati peir horn of R» lOO 

each ht per« > * 

Chliii^ W^e WIM BpreetiD: Com* 
pdaktiriU enter market on 21 July 
apt h public Unm, of 3.22 lakh 
aeruity aharea of R$ ten each at par. 
Sietalwati Pipe SijhnHfaetoiitiis 
Cetapany will enter market on 28 
July with an issue ef six lakh equity 
shares of Rs ten iadt at a premium 
of Rs eiidtt per share. 

Sanderson Indwttries: Company ts 
making a publie issue of .5.59 iakh 
equity shares of Rs ten each at par, 
Bhriniwas Group: The group tvili be 
offering R$ 1.22 crore worth of 


Muity shares m R$ ten each for 
both NRIs and the Indian public. 
Tainwela Chemkals s^ Piaedct: 
Company is entering market with 
an issue of 4.S0 lakh fruity shares 
id Rs tea each at par. 

PRODUCTS 

Rinki (His; Company has under* 
taken g oroiect for manufacture of 
high quality packaging titm based 
oB.tIjp jlatest Gemw technolo^. 
The new product is free from spil* 

, lage pnd sdulteretioa- 


17.56 lakhs fRs 24.13 lakhs). ^ 
Mafedat Pine Spinning and MnhM 
faeturingi Company's net salM 
have amounted to Rs 144,61 ewes 
(Rk 126.32 crores) for year ended 31 
Mensh, 1986 , Gross profit has'eM* 
panded to Rs S,S 0 crores (Ri 2 ft 2 
crorfes). 

Mefatlai Industries) Company has 
reported a grn!>s profit of Rs 8.49 ' 
crorei fRs 4.19 croret) (ollowiRg ap 
increase in sales to Rs 108.40 Moret 
iRs W$. 3 l crores). ' 

Mei 4 j Box India htd: Thfk leadhlg 
eoRjidaenng unit has earned a pw, 
fit of Rs 3.49 ewes iioss of lUaM 
vrtires) on a total turnover pf m ‘ 
148.97 crotes <Rs 198.34 erpnR!))P^ 
vear endqd 31 Mattb« | 986 i ' 

is Rs 1.41 crorM fdffieltel R| 
S .63 crotes). , ^ 

<Hc» teasing dad Finenent Com* <: 
paiinr*i income for the ye«r *mM 
31 iMreh, 1988 , has riien M jpV 
34.88 lakhs (Rs 19.60 Rdp). !& 
mofit is Rs 11.02 lakhs^ ill, 
lakhs). * > < , , 

V'sha Microprtmess gkmtrelk iMh, 
Comnanv’s sates have tnehlml tp RdS. 
648 fakfas (Rs 228 lakbs) for 
ended 3 l Oecember, 1985 , lhN^^l 
tMifOre tan has increased to Rs > 

takhs (Rs 26,10 lakhs). 


SHARES/TOP TEN 


DEARNESS LEVEL 


GOLD i/m K. ;iit lOf^rn;. ; 



Last 

market 

1966 

quote 

before 

High Low 

July 14 


Bajal Auto (100) 

3615 00 

1965 00 

352500 

Tata Steel (100) 

1562 50 

1142 00 

139000 

NOCIL (100) 

825 00 

580 00 

76000 

Reliance \n<is. (10) 

388 00 

23200 

36200 

Chloride India (10) 

131 00 

89 00 

124 00 

J. K, Synthetics (10) 

134 00 

98 00 

11000 

Gwalior Rayon (10) 

8700 

63 50 

74 50 

ITC (10) 

74.25 

53 50 

86.00 

Tata Tea (10) 

158.00 

65 00 

65.50 

Hind Motors (10) 

12810 

39 40 

40 90 
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TAMIL PROBLEM 


Settlement in Sri Lanka 


The Tamil militunts and the government may sign accord on 15 August 







President Jayewardene with G. Parthasarathy (left): In search of a solution 


T here seems to be a silver lining in 
the dark cloud that has 4»een cast¬ 
ing a shadow over Sri Lanka. For the 
first time since the July 19^ i holo¬ 
caust, there seems to be hope of a 
political solution of Sri Lanka’s 
ethnic crisis. On 25 June,Sri Lankan 
President J. R. Jayewardene un¬ 
veiled his “ptMce package” in Col¬ 
ombo, before tlu- 24 delegates repre- 
.senting eight political parties at the 
political parties conference (PPC). 
Said a firm and resolute Jayewar¬ 
dene, “Today we open a new chapter, 
for this is the decisive phase in the 
achievement of a political solutioto. 
Let the past suspicions lie forgotten 
to secure a better future lor ail”. The 
devolution of power concept, a part 
of the peace package, revolved 
around the .setting up of pmvincial 
councils!PC), a svnthesis of ideas 
mooted by Mrs Gandhi's special en¬ 
voy. G. Parthasarathy in IM3. at the 
all party conference of 1984, the 
Thimphu talks and the Delhi working 
papef. There is nothing new ot signi¬ 
ficantly radical in these proposals. It 
is also the first honest, sincere and I 


painstaking effort made by the Sri 
lankan president to solve the crisis. 

There are a lot of loopholes in 
these proposals but even then, it is a 
good basis to start negotiations. It is 
heartening to note that Mr Jayewar¬ 
dene is showing signs of states¬ 
manship. He said that proposals rep¬ 
resent “the minimum position” of 
the Sri Lankan government and that 
it is for the Tamils to negotiate for 
mote. Mr Jayewardene has borrowed 
some basic principles from the Indi¬ 
an Constitution. Broadly speaking, 
the provincial councils (PCs) will 
function like the state Assemblies in 
India with the leader of the largest 
elected party becoming the chief 
minister. The entries in List 11 and 
List III of the Seventh Schedule of 
the Indian Constitution will be de¬ 
volved upon the PC, subject to cer¬ 
tain additional notes relating to land 
settlement and law and order. 

Even though the extent of devolu¬ 
tion is not quite satisfactory, it is 
certainly''moving along the right 
lines. For instance, in .the peace 
package, recruitment upto the rank 


of assistant superintendent of police 
will be made by the PC. The PC 
police force would be headed by a 
DIG who would be recruited by the 
central government. The DIG would 
be appointed by the IG of police 
based in Colombo with the concurr¬ 
ence of the CM. If there is no agree¬ 
ment, the issue would be referred to 
the President to make the appoint¬ 
ment in consulation with the CM. As 
for the land settlement problem, the 
allotments are to be made on the 
■basis of the national ethnic ratio. The 
Tamils constitute 12.^ per cent of the 
island’s population. But in the east, 
they constitute more than three 
times this percentage, despite the Sri 
Lankan government’s attempts to 
settle the Sinhalese in these areas. 

India has finally succeeded in 
squeezing more out of Mr Jayewar¬ 
dene by way of devolution of power ‘ 
to the Tamils. Knowing that the sug¬ 
gestions given to the Chidambaram 
mission by the Jayewardene govern¬ 
ment did not meet the aspirations of 
the Tamils,. India firmly asked Mr 
Jayewardene to be more forthcom¬ 
ing. The Sri Lankan President wisely 
desisted from being defiant because 
^jtv Gandhi had begun to release 
the brake he had applied on the 
ihHi^hts, thereby enabling them to 
; apply “guerrilla pressure” on the 
President. Mr Gandhi has,during his 
tenure as Prime Minister,learnt the 
validity of the dictum “only by ap¬ 
plying military pressure on Mr 
Jayewardene can he be forced to 
come to a political settlement.” The 
formulations and clarifications were 
thus worked out and only then were 
the TUi^ leaders called over to 
Delhi to discuss the proposals. 

Meanwhile, Tamil Nadu chief 
minister M. G. Ramachandraa who 
had been handed over a copy of the 
proposals by union minister P, Chi¬ 
dambaram passed it on to the leaders 
of the five militant organisations: . 
PLOT. LTTE, EPRLF, ER6S and 
TELO. The militants discussed the 
proposals among themselves and 
with the TULF leaders on the latter’s 
return from Delhi. However, all the 
Tamil leaders ipanicitlarly the mili¬ 
tants, have been warned to keep the 
press at bay. 


■UNMT»-4B-luV'W* 


WhU« none of the groups have 
Ojpenly spoken out, it is learnt that 
they are not too happy with it be¬ 
cause a lot more attention, they feel, 
has to be given in the spheres of law 
and order and land settlement. They 
feel the present proposals are less 
meaningful than the IB^C pact of 
1957. As one of the militants asked, 
“So many Tamils have been killed, so 
many driven out of their homes, so 
many brutalised, so much property 
destroyed in the last 2S years. After 
suffering so much, how can we accept 
something less that what was offered 
a quarter of a century ago?” The 
militants also dislike the idea of two 
separate units in the north and east 
as the existence of two units negate 
the concept of a “homeland”. Howev¬ 
er, it appears that the Tamils will 
compromise on this issue as the 
Tamils are no longer in an over¬ 
whelming majority in the east. On 
this issue, India is more in agreement 
with the Sri Lankan government 
than the Tamils. They have sug¬ 
gested a linkage of the two units— 
which in the circumstances, is a fair 
compromise. 

The militants are not too satisfied 
with the provisions regarding the law 
and order situation. How successful 
.the transformation from militant to 
^policeman will be remains to be seen. 
It is in fact, difficult to visualise 
Pirabhakaran wearing the khaki uni¬ 
form oi the DIG. 

The TULP has found a number of 
'discrepancies’ in the proposals and 
these are serious enou^ to fuel 
doubts and suspicions all over again. 
The discrepancies were noted when 
the proposals handed over to the 
Indian government to be forwarded 
to the Tamils ivas compared with the 
proposal tabled by Mr Jayewardene 
at the PPC. In the former, the stress 
was on ‘devolution’ while in the laner, 
it was ‘delegation’ which is unaccept¬ 
able to the Tamils because it rein¬ 
forces the power of the President 
who can then make a mockery of the 
devolution of power envisaged in the 
PC. In Paragraph I in the note on 
provincial councils delineated in tlm 
document to be sent to India, it is 
stated that “a provincial council 
shall be established in each province, 
taw making executive (including 
financial) powers shall be devolved 
upon the PC by suitable constitution¬ 
al amendements without resort to a 
referendum. However, Paragraph 
10(A) of the document placed before 
the PPC states, “Executive power 
shall be delegated to the Governor 
and shall be exercised by him direct¬ 
ly or through an officer subordinate 
to him’'. As the Governor is to be 


appointed by the President, the of the peace package, the fttJpP ' 
Tamils are naturally filled with mis- headed by Mrs Bandaranaike has 
givings. They would prefer the role chosen to disregard India's aj^dl 
of the Governor in the Provincial and oppose the proposals. 

Council to be like that of the Gov- In his first press conference since 
ernor in the Indian states. Even the 197R, Mr Jayewardene said, “you 
Sri Lankan communist parties that must not consider the Provincial 
have welcomed the jpeace package Councils as purely an attempt to 
are worried about this and they en- solve a piublein that exists among 
dorse the fears of the TULF. In his some Tamil people in the north and 



A TamH guerrilla: successful campaign 


interview with Sunday, Sri Lankan east but as (part of) an inevitable 

actor turned-left politician Vijaya political process suggested as far 

Kumaranatunga said, “We share the back as 1926 as a way of solving 

TULF’s concern on this score. We racial and communal problems, 

will fight with Jayewardene to see These steps are not being taken 

that there is only a ceremonial Gov- because of teriorism. They are being 

emoT and that the executive powers taken in spite of terrorism and he- 

are vested with the elected chief cause I have the full backing of the 

minister”. Mr Jayewardene has, governmeni ol India. We hope to 

however, defused the crisis by reaf- have the legislation (to amend the 

firming that the document handed Constitution to enable the setting up 

over to the Indian government was of provincial councils and devolve 

the authentic proposal. powers to them) ready foi Parlia- 

The TULF leaders have decided to ment by 15 Au^t and as long as my 

go to Colombo to meet Mr Jayewar party supports me, I Mill go ahead 

dene. They had no intention of parti with its implementation”. $o if ev- 

cipating in the Political Parties Con- erything (pies well.August Will be 

ference but on the advice of the Liberation day foi the Tamils But 

Indian government, conveyed their some Tamils are not so sure. “We 

reactions and demands to the Presi- don’t think a settlement will evolve, 

dent. Meanwhile, the President has And in any case it there is, it is not 

sought the views of the $ri Lankan going to be implemented” say the 

parties, asking them to hand over Tamil militants. As Rajiv Gatldhi is 

their documents containing sugges- found of saying there is light; at the 

lions, amendments and modiflca- end of the tunnel. But dven the 

tions on 11 July so that the four-day history of the Tamils, the t»|d»t could 

parley scheduled to begin on IS July weft be. as Mufphy's law states, the 

will be fruitful. Whiks the left parties headlamp of an oncoming train, 
have been very vocal in their wlpport 4aM* MMrm 
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MAHARASHTRA 


A Stable Government, at Last 

Congressfl) high commandcomes down on groupism 

T he handling of the Rajva Sabha i nonsense ways of Arun Singh 
and Legislative Council elections Devi Lai and their marter-of-fac 


land Legislative Council elections 
in Maharashtra by the Congress(I) 
observers led by Arun Sin^, minis- 
ter of state for defence, suggests a 
change in the high command’s atti¬ 
tude tovirards Maharashtra. The no- 


nonsense ways of Arun Singh and 
Devi Lai and their matter-of-fact wa- 
ys as well as their refusal tomeetthe 
moneyed Congressmen was a nreak 
with pffst practice. In the past, the 
AICC(I) power-brokers like Sitaram 
Kesri and G. K. Moopanar came to 


Bombay to decide the ruling party’s 
future, allegedly on the basis of 
money and other perquisites. Selec¬ 
tion of candidates and recommenda¬ 
tions were also made on the basis of 
money and even a chief minister was 
once selected this way. If an enquiry 
is held into how the MF from South 
Bombay, Murli Deora got his seat for 
Parliament, it would indeed produce 
startling revelations, particularly ab¬ 
out the role of Mr Karunakaran and 
Darbara Singh who were then mem¬ 
bers of the parliamentary board. Mr 
Deora’s name, it may be recalled, 
was announced half an hour before 
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the last date and time for filing 
nominations, by the then chief minis¬ 
ter Vasantdada Patil from his resi- 
^dence. 

> There was little or no cross-voting 
in both the Rajya Sabha elections 
and the Legislative Assembly elec¬ 
tions this time. On the contrary, in 
the latter, there was cross-voting by 
the opposition. Though the Congres- 
s{l) expected 170 votes, they got a 
total of 177 votes. As chief minister 
S. B. Chavan,who was also a success¬ 
ful candidate said, “The opposition 
had calculated on getting votes from 
our side, but they miscalculated as 
the votes came from their side to 
ours.” 

It also shows that only when the 
Congress(I) wants it, the leader of 
the opposition. Shared Pawar’s game 
of encouraging cross-voting to get his 
people elected, can succeed. In the 
last Rajya Sabha election, Suresh 
Kalmadi who had only eight Con- 
gress(S} votes, could win because A. 
R. Antulgy helped them. This time> 
of the six Rajya Sabha seats, four 
went to the CongressCI) and two to 
the opposition. Shared Pawar, 
however, tacitly put up another 
candidate, Prabhakar Banerjee 
through the Shiv Sena. Advocate 

S nerjee’s name was suggested by 
iv Sena legislator Chagghan Bhu- 
jbal who is for all practical purposes 
Mr Pawar’s man. He is a director of 
the ’Sakai’ group of newspapers and 
was inducted after the group came 
under Sharad Pawer’s brother. 

On the eve of the Rajya Sabha 
elections, Sharad Pawar had told 
reporters,‘now the patient is under 
anaesthesia. The operation will be 
successful.” Mr Pawar was deter¬ 
mined to get voie.s from the Congres- 
s(I) because he knewthat there were 
disgruntled elements in the party. A 
number of people including a 
businessman and a jeweller from 
Bombay and a theatre-owner from 
Amravati helped him with money. 
But what he had not bargained for 
was the distrust among his own 
opposition colleagues and his own 
partymen who ultimately preferred 
not to indulge in the cross-voting 
game. 

Sharad Pawar had put up three 
candidates—Arun Mehta, Murlidhar 
Pawar andArvind Gaweli ~for the 
iRajya Sabha elections. The selection 
m Murlidhar Pawar however led to 
discontent in the Congre$s(S) ranks 
because he belongs to the group led 
by Suresh Jain, an unpopular leader. 
BIr Jain crossed over to Congress(S) 
on the eve of the last Assembly 
elections when he was denied a tick¬ 
et by the Congressd). He is related to 



S.B. Chavan: tough tasks ahead 


the former Congress(l) minister 
Jawaharlal Darda and is disliked by 
Congress(S) men who have been 
faithful to Sharad Pawar since his 
days in the political wilderness. 

This does not mean that there were 
no plans for cross-voting on the Con- 
gress(I) side. However, all these 
plans were nipped in the bud a day 
before the Rajya Sabha elections and 
Congressmen toed the party line. 
According to one soturce, the legisla¬ 
tors were told that political recalcitr¬ 
ance would nut be tolerated. They 


also had before them, the examples 
of such stalwarts as Kamlapati Tri-- 
pathi and Pranab Mukherjee. So, 
while the Congressmen particularly 
the Marathas among them, were in 
nine with Shared Pawar, they real¬ 
ised that throwing in their lot with 
Wm would not bring them any poli¬ 
tical dividends. Mr Pawar has no¬ 
thing to offer them. Even in fact 
chief minister S. B. Chavan had to 
swallow the bitter truth that not one 
of his men could be acccommodated 
either in the Rajya Sabha or the 
Legislative Council. 

The events suggest that the ruling 
party in Maharashtra is likely to 
provide a stable government. Since 
the appointment of A.R. Antulay as 
chief minister of Maharashtra in 
1980, the party has been battered by 
groupism and rivalry which resulted 
in fivd chief ministers being 
appointed in as many years. Inner- 
party rivalry undoubtedly continues 
but whether it will break up the 
party is in doubt because of the high 
command’s tough stand. It also 
means that S. B. Chavan has no 
excuse for non-performance and he 
will have to deliver the goods. Mr. 
Chavan is aware of the groups in his { 
party. When asked what the role of 
Mr Devi Lai as an observer was, Mr 
Chavan candidly said, “At least he 
kept the party together.” 

Ofia r«wt, Bomtay 


LAW 

The Charge is Insanity 

K. Karunakaran, the Kerala CM faces writ petition 


T he Kerala chief minister K. Karu¬ 
nakaran finds himself inan unenvi¬ 
able position. He will have to tight a 
writ petition against him under Sec¬ 
tion 15 of the Indian Lunacy Act, 
1912. The petitioner T.A. Rajendran, 
whose petitions have, among other 
things, resulted in the resignation of 
Congress(I) minister M-P- Gan- 
gadharan, has in his petition prayed 
^at “the several words, acts and 
deeds emanating from the counter 
petitioner (the chief minister) are 
explicitly indicative of an unsound 
mind.” 

Even before the petition was 
heard, the chief minister hud filed a 
counter petition saying that Rajen¬ 
dran should be prosecined under the 
Madras Vexatious Litigatioti.,.j(inre- 
ventioia) Act and he should de¬ 


clared a 'public nuisance’, justice 
Sukumaran of the Kerala l^gh Court 
dismissing the petition filed by rite 
advocate general said that “the re¬ 
spondent’s activity cannot be termed 
as a condemnable exercise coming 
under the Act” To add to hiS woes, 
this petition in the name i ol the 
advocate general has invite^ e 
vilege motion against the minis¬ 
ter because he had. inlninmed the 
Assembly that he had nothing to do 
with the petition against Rajendran 
but that It was donO 1^ ^e advocate 
generaL'' 

The judgment by Justice Sukumar- 
an in favour of Rajendran k consi¬ 
dered an impotent step k protect¬ 
ing the basic of a tdnmn. Since 
the Madras VexatiOiM litigation 
(Prikention) Act, 1949 is a “rarely 
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invoked statute,'*^ the judgment 
assumes legal importance. Referring 
to similar legislation in England (in 
1897, Chaffers had brought 47 civil 
actions, against the Speaker, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Lord Chancellor and an order was 
passed against him under the Vexa* 
tious Actions Act, 1896). Justice 
Sukumaran said that the Act indubit¬ 
ably )S one which deprives a citizen 
of his rights which would but for the 
enactment, be his rights as a free 
citizen. Citing the number of litiga¬ 
tions which Rajendran had filed, dte 
judge said that, “at least on certain 
occasions they have really served to 
bring to public attention some 
matters of public imponance... even 
in cases where petitions have been 
dismissed, the decisions have been 
found to be important enough from 
the point of view of legal principles 
laid down therein.” 

Rajendran has displayed shrewd 
legal acumen and he has argued 
some of the cases himself. Justice 
Sukumaran said that the legal im- 
ponance of all of Rajendran’s cases 
(he has filed more than 50 cases) can 



be seen from the fact that “even in 
cases where petitions have been dis¬ 
missed, the decisions have been 
found to be important enough,” and 
“this is implicit in the decisions 


being reported in legal journals.” 
•The advocate general p.V. Aj^ppan 
had contended that since Rajendran 
had no job or sources of income, he 
was trying to blackmail important 
people, his litigations are actually 
irritant to the victims,aod that he is 
obsessed with projeaing the image 
of a crusader. 

The long-haired saffron kurta-clad 
'Rajendran is however confident that 
his petition will be upheld. His argu¬ 
ments are that the chief minister’s 
craze for overspeeding, his inflated 
sense of grandeur, his obsession for 
constantly moving from one place to 
another, his seemingly contradictory 
statements to the press are all early 
signs of dementia. 

“The way the chief minister zooms 
all around the place is a clear sign of 
fugue,” Rajendran told Sunday. In 
psychological parlance, fugue means 
the loss of awareness of one’s own 
identity, often coupled with dis¬ 
appearance from one’s usual 
environment. The petition states that 
the chief minister’s wife i^ould be 
summoned for questioning. 

Mieo If. John, Trhmdnm, 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Second Honeymoon 

Branco Mikulic’s visit will improve Indo-Yugoslav tics 


B ranco Mtkulic, the newly- 
appointed Prime Minister of 
Yugoslavia is likely to visit New 
Delhi in the last week of July for 
discussions about the Non-aligned 
meet in Harare in August. The visit is 
also likely to improve Indo-Yugosiav 
relations, especially the economic 
aspects which have been lagging be¬ 
hind. According to Lakhan Mehrotra, 
the Indian ambassados in Belgrade, 
Indo-Yugoslav trade has fallen to $36 
million last year. On the political 
side also, there have been some mis¬ 
understandings regarding Yugosla¬ 
via’s views about India’s contribution 
as the chairman of the Non-aligned 
Movement. 

But things have changed now. A 
senior official recently said that In¬ 
dia and Yugoslavia would work 
together in the future, He hoped that 
the Prime Minister’s visit to New 
Delhi would be very fruitful. 

There is more evidence of the 
Indo-Yugoslav honeymoon. During 
the lust few months, impoitont digni¬ 
taries like Vice-Presidemt R. Venk- 
atarmnan and H.K.L. Bhagat, the 
parliamentary affairs nunister. 


visted Yugoslavia. "India Week” an 
impressive cultural exhibition was 
also held in Belgrade and other big 
cities. The exhibition helped to 
promote goodwill between the two 
countries and reinforced the fact 
that a iove for India and its culture, 
philosophy and religion exists among 
the common people in Yugoslavia. 
The Yugoslav leaders also to want to 
upgrade their relations with India. 

A notable indication of Yugosla- 


Branko Mikulic: passage to India 



via’s sincere desire to return to the 
Nehru-Tito days was in evidence in 
the course of the Congress Centenary' / 
celebrations in Bombay in December 
1985. The Yugoslavs decided that the 
delegation would be headed by 
Vidoje Zarkovic, the president of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
(LCY). This, it is said, is a manifesta- 
tion of Yugoslavia’s desire to con¬ 
tinue to have a very special rela¬ 
tionship with India including party to 
party relations. Recently, Mr Diz- 
darevic, the foreign minister, public¬ 
ly stated that his country woiUd leave 
no stone unturned in order to up» 
grade Indo-Yugosiav bilateral coop¬ 
eration and collaboration and work 
hand in hand at the UN and the 
Non-aligned Movement meetings. 

Said the Indian ambassador Mr 
Mehrotra, “We will continue to do aU 
that we can to ensure that the old 
lustre of Indo-Yugoslav relations is 
revived in all fields be it political, 
cultural, economic or technical. Our 
cooperation in international forums 
including NAM, is becoming in¬ 
creasingly intensive and the twu gov¬ 
ernments are seeing eye to eye in 
practically all major international^** 
issues.” The forthcoming Non- 
aligned Summit in Harare wUi re¬ 
flect the close collaboration and in 
this conmxt the forthcoming visit of 
Mr Mikulic is significant. 
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BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS LIMITED 

Stifling Scientific SkHls _ 

Protests by o//icers of the R and D wing, Hyderabad 


A deputy manager going on a hun¬ 
ger strike in front of his office 
with his colleagues wearing black 
badges in support, is not something 
that is usual for a research and 
development wing of a government 
institution. But at the prestigious 
Corporate Research and Develop¬ 
ment Division of Bharat Heavy Elec¬ 
tricals Limited (BHEL) in Hyder¬ 
abad, the sense of frustration over 
the management’s policies is such 
that the scientists were forced to 
take to such measures to draw atten¬ 
tion to their problems. There had 
been enough indications of the dis¬ 
satisfaction among the executives in 
the past but the management had not 
taken any steps. The ban on public 
meetings and on the gathering of 
more than five persons at a time in 
the BHEL premises has only 
worsened the situation. The recent 
confrontation has its roots in an 
altercation between the deputy man¬ 
ager L.K. Kaul and a union official 
' out soon, one thing led to another 
and now, the executives are up in 
arms. 

Frustration among the officers in 
the R and D division has grown every 
time BHEL has rejected an R and D 
developed product or process in 
favour of imported technology. 
According to executives, the R and D 
wing is only “an ornamentation”. 
The executives have faced other 
problems. Mr Kishraiah, a stenog¬ 
rapher attached to the systems dyna¬ 
mics group, recently lost some impor¬ 
tant research papers given to him for 
typing by Mr Kaul and abused him 
when he was questioned about the 
lost papers. According to the execu¬ 
tives, similar incidents had taken 
place in the past but requests to 
transfer Kishtaiah were never 
heeded as he is a leader of the 
unrecognised minority union affili¬ 
ated to the INTUC. Instead, Kish¬ 
taiah and some 30 of his supporters 
gheraoed the acting general mana¬ 
ger Mr Somasundaram, ransacked 
i his office and forced him to sign an 
-^order suspending Mr Kaul. Later, 
after strong protests from the execu¬ 
tives association, the suspension 
order was withdrawn and an inquiry 
ordered into the incident. No other 
action has been taken since then. 

BHEL Executive Association 
(BEA) leaders claim that no action 


has been taken against Kishtaiah 
because of his powerful connections. 
The morale of the executives is also 
very low especially as their products 
are not finding acceptance in BHEL 
though there is ,a favourable re¬ 
sponse from other organisations in¬ 
cluding some defence projects. 

Recently, BHEL signed a foreign 
collaboration with Brown Boveri of 
Switzerland to manufacture microp¬ 
rocessor-based control systems for 
power house generators. But the 
Hyderabad-based R and D division 
has already supplied such systems to 
the Andhra Pradesh State Electricity 
Board (APSEB) for its hydroelectric 
power plant at Srisailam and for the 
captive power house at Midhani. The 
systems were developed at the corpo¬ 
rate R and D division but BHEL 
officials preferred the imported tech¬ 


nology despite APSEB placing more 
orders for similar control systems. 
BHEL is now pressing APSEB to take 
the imported system though APSEB 
engineers are satisfied with the con¬ 
trol system already in use. 

According to BHEL, they can now 
offer a digital control system that can 
control a number of generators at the 
same time and is a more advanced 
system. But an engineer who was 
part of the group which developed 
the control system and has since left 
BHEL told Sunday, “BHEL is not 
interested in R and D. In our control 
system, there was provision for con¬ 
trolling additional generators. A few 
small changes are required for the 
conversion, it does nut involve any 
major technological change." Under 
the terms of collaboration, BHEL has 
to import the knowhow for both 
single generator controls as well as 
multiple generator controls as Brown 
Boveri is not willing to supply only 
the multiple control system kno¬ 
whow. 

In another case, BHEL rejected a 
power house simulator developed at 
the R and D division. The reason: 




Speakb^'Oiit 


L .K. Kaul is the president of the 
BHEL Executives Association 
fBEA) Which has about 350 mem¬ 
bers jrtJt'.of a total strength of 400 
executives at the corporate R and 0 
division. Relating the events which 
ted him to resort to a aS-how fast, 
Kaul said, “The incidents that took 
place on 15 May cannot be seen in 
isolation from the stand 1 have, 
taken since l‘J8U ojt technical and 
personnel matters'tn the R and 0 
wing. We have been pressing for a 
proper R and D policy given in 
black and white to give guide¬ 
lines to research being carried’out 
at R and 0. {n' .^vt|nst 1983, an 
office order was tstMiKi for consti¬ 
tuting a CDtnmitfhe.&'^onhulate a 
plan for R and D prc^ts and to 
provide guidelines. This committee 
was to be headed by tht^ technical 
director. The comraitiee has not 
even met once after its i^mation.” 

■ According to Kauht'sjihere' 
money available to't^ Dt^'kind;^ 
'research the scientW'bmt^s 
but there is. no 

the)n^.ho.sy:^in ofjcevii^iit|gi^ 
iiiciiii iliift'iiSirti.iaite'lliiff; 


undertaken- "The feporps, If sub-,. 
mitted, are simply, fjled .to ga^er 
dust,” he said- 

Kaul wai‘'3^idmt of BEA in- 
1984-85.^0 Welt ekicted president 
in claims that be was 

threabnted tm many occaiiioAs by 
seitior officers of BH^ if be pe^ 

. sisfed in raising awkward iasues. 

! .1!^} said, “Everybody knows that 
tfam is nobody in R p who can ' 
. get work out of Kishwah, He iulg { 
been pampered by die manag^.’' 
ment because of his polkicai 
nections. He waS specially 
in our group.'Tholihanagi^ 
hoping that |^ve^ .would, 
confrontation IfiftWeen jl 
and me. Now lliev used 
to teach me- h lesson, 
of the inq^d;!^ donductfi 
May 'have'.,*^ 

dosed, ^pji^ tnanar ‘ ' 


done 
and hU 
offi^^ 
d 
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they could import » power house 
simulator with a process simulator. 
Later, there were red faces at the 
Central Equipment Division when 
their collaborators, Thomson of. USA, 
informed BHEL that they had no 
expertise in process simulators and 
hence could not enter into such a 
contract. 

Such instances are fairly common. 
Because of various compulsions and 
market considerations, the design 
and development of the K and D 
work has been sidetracked frequent¬ 
ly but since 1983, the R and D wing 
has taken on sponsored work from 
other organisations as well as in 
security related areas. In 1982-83, R 
and D received Rs 30 lakhs of non- | 


BHEL work. At that time, the emph¬ 
asis was on commercialising the R 
and D wing in an effort to make it a 
self-supporting department. In 1984- 
85, the R and D budget was Rs 15 
crores, but the division obtained Rs 
460 lakhs worth of orders relating to 
defence, atomic energy and other 
sophisticated equipment. In March 
1985, Rs 500 lakhs worth of commer¬ 
cial work was envisaged for the R' 
and D division. But there has now 
been a change in the emphasis on R 
and D. According to a recent com¬ 
pany directive, the R and D wing 
should only work to assist BHEL's 
manufacturing units. With the 
change in priorities, commercial 
activity has fallen to Rs 200 lakhs 


CHILD HEALTH 

WHO is Popularising Baby Food? 


T he Third World Network (TWN) 
has written to the WHO director- 
general and the executive director 
of the UNICEF expressing serious 
concern over the reported dilution 
of measures to curb the unethical 
promotion of baby food. At a spe¬ 
cial meeting last December in 
Geneva, representatives of the two 
UN agencies had agreed that baby 
food firms should stop donating 
free or subsidised supplies to 
maternity wards and hospitals. 
When the report of the meeting was 
submitted to the World Health 
Assembly (WHA) in May 1986, this 
particular recommendation had 
been dropped. The TWN feels that 
the omission is a result of pressure 
from the baby food industry and 
from the US government which 
opposed the Baby Food Code at the 
WHA in 1981. 

Prior to the 1986 WHA, the Inter¬ 
national Baby Food Action Network 
(IBFAN) had noted that only four 
countries had so far adopted the 
entire cbde as national legislation. 
The IBPAN has monitored the 
promotional activities of baby food 
firms in different countries and has 
found discrepancies between what 
these companies say and what they 
do. Companies marketing feeding 
bottles, and teats “still advertise 
and label their products as if the 
code dues not exist”. 

An activist from the Voluntary 
Health Association of India points 
out that baby food manufacturers 
in India blatantly u.se the *breast is 
best’ slogan as a sop and then gn on 



to aggressively advertise bottle- 
feeding in their promotional mate¬ 
rial. A free baby-care book distri¬ 
buted in private nursing homes of 
Delhi by Dalmia Dairy has a short 
write-up on breast-feeding but 
there are detailed articles on bot¬ 
tle-feeding and about children who 
‘can’t’ be breast-fed. All this is in 
gross violation of the code. 

Health action groups in different 
countrie.s have consistently deman¬ 
ded that no form of baby food 
promotion should be directed at 
pregnant women and mothers of 
newborns, and most certainly not 
through health personnel or in hos¬ 
pital premises. This is because such 
practices strongly imply an un¬ 
spoken medical approval of the 
products. Activist groups also point 
out that unless the code becomes 
binding, through legislation, the so- 
called voluntary measures adopted 
by the baby food companies will 
only serve to “legitimise practices 
that undgrmine breast-feeding”, 
Vkiml Bakmt ib iml mianj m, B e ttwwfcri l w d 


this year and demoralised most of 
the scientists because of the lack of 
challenging work. The scientists are 
now interpreting designs of imported 
technologies when manufacturing ' 
units hit a snag or make small 
changes ih design. Even in the main 
field application of boiler and power 
houses, the role of R and D is now 
relegated to minor import substitu¬ 
tion and value analysis with practi¬ 
cally no contribution at the designing 
stage. As a senior executive said, 
“We at R and D are becoming just a 
high-powered pool of handymen for' 
the manufacturing units.” Said a 
junior executive, “There is 'no R and 
D policy at all, A research and de¬ 
velopment division is a necessary 
requirement but it works in isolation 
from the rest of the organisation, on 
sufferance as it were. It has no place 
in BHEL. We are here only for show 
purposes.” 

BHEL’s lopsided policy on R and D 
can be seen from the decision to 
move its advanced rc:.’earrh projects 
group to Delhi in June 1985. The 
group is now based in Delhi. But 
whether the advanced research pro¬ 
jects group operating from small 
offices without a laboratory can real¬ 
ly be expected to do any creative 
work is doubtful. Dr A. Gopalakrish- ,, 
nan, the former general manager, K 
and D, who moved with the group to 
Delhi, said, “The group is involved in 
R and D for outside agencies, in the 
non-power sector. It is handling some 
very large jobs. In the power sector, 
technology is not moving so fast and 
it is a segment where the urgency of 
R and D is not so acute.” 

BHEL has been particularly in¬ 
sensitive in its dealings with its 
corporate R and D division. As a part | 
of its new policy, senior managers 
from the manufacturing division 
have been appointed to head the R 
and D division for greater coordina¬ 
tion with the manufacturing units. 
M.N. Rao who was GM, R and D, for a 
short time, explained that the divi¬ 
sion was a multi-disciplinary R and D 
effort for giving functional supprart 
to the manufacturing units. Its func¬ 
tions included taking up projects to 
study the efficiency of existing 
equipment, failure analysis and re¬ 
liability studies and to monitor the 
health of plant and equipment, he 
said. 

For any K and D organisation with ^ 
a creative and motivated group of 
scientists, challenging work is the 
order of the day. According to the 
executives, BHEL is not interested in 
giving the scientists any creative 
work in the R and D wing. 
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Ttainwith 
a technologist 

A t'ompany which set up Us tralnln/if 
Institute in 1921 to build a solid wir of 
Indian t»*chnol(»f*lsts. managers and 
technicians, to develop leaders lor Indian 
industry. 

A company which has a spt'ct rum of 
compreheaslveand specialised training 
programmes. Offering a sound, prarllral 
foundation for new entrants and i'{)nt innally 
updating the knowledge of existing 
emplc^res so that they keep pace with the 
advances in technology. 

A company where trainees not only learn 
about the operations of an Integrated steel 
plant but also learn to respond to challenge, 
enterprise and endurance through 
Adventure courses. 

A company which has trained Its 
engineers and also many of those w'ho today 
hold key positions in both public and private 
sector units. Several trainees from other 
parts of Asia and Africa have relumed to 
vital assignments in their own countries 
after training at the iJamsIiedpi»r Technical 
institute. 

A company which has been awarded the 
Association of Indian Engineering Industry 
Award 1985 for Technic^ Education and 
Training and is proud to have one of 
the finest tcilinlcal training institutions 
In India. Where trainees have won 
12 President’.s Gold and 45 Slhei Me<lal,s 
at regional and national comtx*tftioris. 

A company which has given the lead in 
action and in ideaa 

TATA STEEL 

The £h«t and stiU tbe foremost 




























VARIETY/Chitralogam 


D oes anybody remember 
an actor named 
Thiagarajan—the man 
with a prize-fighter’s phy¬ 
sique and a face full of 
pock-marks who had only 
one hit, MalayoorMam- 
battiyan? He recently 
emerged once again to 
take part in Sport Aid. 
Thiagarajan proved that 
though his fans had de¬ 
serted him, his stamina 
had not and ran the entire 
course, while his filmi col¬ 
leagues, after a lap or two, 
took the shortest route 
home. Bravo Thiagarajan! 

A dmirers of Radha were 
piqued to see her per¬ 
form just a dance number 
in Krishna’s trilingual 
magnvm opus Singhasan^ 
The dance was not even a 
solo number and Radha 
was one of a bevy of danc¬ 
ing damsels entertaining 
the monarch. The actress, 
i L who is no longer a naive 
. ^ newcomer, has a ready¬ 
made answer to this poser. 
Says she, without batting 
an eyelid, “In fact, I did 
have a major role in the 
film. But then a similar 
role had been picturised 
by another filmmaker anci 
. so to avoid duplication a 
number of my scenes had 
to be axed.” Well..that’s 
called putting up a brave 
front! 

M mala is one actress who 
#1 is trying to make the 
most of her success in 
Mythili Ennai Kathali. The 
doe-eyed star, whom the 
‘one-man industry’T. Ra- 
jender picked up from the 
premier institution of 
dance, Kaiakshetra, in¬ 
stantly hit the spotlight 
with her dancing talents. 
However, her alien back- 
gp'ound and stereotyped 
iv image are creating prob- 
' lems for her. It is felt that 
she cannot be cast in cer¬ 
tain roles like chat of a 
village belle, which an ac- 
■ tms like Revathi could 
carry off convincingly. The 
contrition is intense and 
^ala hAs to contend with 
hh^efseyiite Nadia, Ngli- 
Radha. 



Taking these factors into 
consideration, it is going 
to be exceedingly difficult 
fur her to make head¬ 
way, but then the young 
lady is not the one to give 
up. 

iewers who saw Srividya 
in the Malayalam film 
Aadaminte Vanyelu, re¬ 
cently telecast over the 
national network, were in 
for a rude shock. The once- 
acclaimed Bharatnatyam 
dancer has put on so much 
weight that she is almost 
unrecognisable now. All 
the radiance in ^Ose cap¬ 
tivating eyes cotild hardly 
do anything to sustain in¬ 
terest. Trying to combat 


queries regarding her fi¬ 
gure, the actress retorted: 
“I know full well that 1 can 
slim down if I want to. But 
why should I do it for the 
sake of this industry 
where gratitude is at a 
premium?” Now, can any¬ 
one beat that’ 


T he Telugu screen’s 
answer to ‘Rambtt’ is 
.being provided by the 
macho actor Bhamichai^y 
der, whose films are 
iqg in millions. The braw^ 
ny lad, wh^ jsi a marti#J, 'f 
j turts expedient, teamed up 
I wiriiSumijtntogiveacou- 
pld of hits and soon found 
I Dame Fortune smiling on 


him. Earlier, he used to 
get thoroughly disgusited 
with the kind of roles that ' 
were offered to him. Ton- ' 
gue-in-cheek, he often re¬ 
marked: “Telugu films are 
the limit, in every film I 
have to jump and dance 
like a crazy coot and run 
after the heroine like a 
man from the loony bin.” 
But Balu Mahendra’s 
Nerikshana changed the 
scene. A beaming Bha- 
nuchander says now: “The 
film is a splendid success. 
Balu’s magic will never 
fail.” Star-crazy women, 
who drop all their chores 
and rush to see Bha- 
nuchander films, will have 
more than their fill of him 
in this film. Bhanu has 
even done a semi-nude 
scene d la Sylvester Stal¬ 
lone, showing his rippling 
muscles. 

athyaraj has turned vil¬ 
lainy into a fine art- A 
self-confes,sed admirer of 
the late T.S. Batiah, this 
man prefers to pull the 
trigger with a smile. Says 
he with the utmost non¬ 
chalance: “I just do not 
understand why a villain 
should screw up his face 
and look horrendous, 
when all that he has to do 
' is relax and pull the trig¬ 
ger. If someone were to 
bring down « spade or a 
crowbar on to the cranium < 
of some unfortunate soul, 
the strain ef the effort 
might call for some ex¬ 
pression. But why indulge 
in histrionics when squeez¬ 
ing off a shot?” Incidental¬ 
ly, the six-footer is becom¬ 
ing something of a pun- 
cMine specialist. Effecting 
a subtle variation in dia- 
lOigrie delivery, and clever¬ 
ly throwing in catchwords, 
Sathyaraj manages to hbg 
the limelig^ in mostrilms. 
As KajnUnuit has prpved, 
playing the hero isjiuta 
short Step from phiying 
the villain and jgathyaraj, 
too, donned thd hero’s 
garb In Shavi, the remake 
of Aitbaar. Though the 
film bombed at the box 
office, the actor is still 
optimistic. 
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South Africa in 
Black and White 


David Davidar 



OOKWISE 


T he indisputable reality 
is that many well-known 
Western publishers have a 
sizeable presence in South 
Africa; it is, after all, the 
best market in that conti¬ 
nent. But before one is 
quick to condemn them, 
one must realise that most 
of them (apart from con¬ 
sciously attempting to fol¬ 
low guidelines like the 
Sullivan rules to ensure 
non-discriminatory em¬ 
ployment) have published 
several titles critical of the 
racist South African gov¬ 
ernment. Indeed, such 
books have become some 
of the most potent 
weapons to break down 




Penguin are far ahead in 
terms of titles published 
bftt the others don’t do too 
badly either.' A quick list¬ 
ing of a pick of the books 
and I’ll go on to the re¬ 
views of two of the most 
recent to be published. 
Non-fiction titles include 
Black Politics in South 
Africa since 1945 by Tom 
Lodge (Longman), In 
Township Tonight by 
David B. Coplan, The First 
Dance of Freedom by Mar¬ 
tin Meredith (Hamish 
Hamilton), The Children 
of Soweto by Mbulelo Mza- 
mane (Longman), Move 
Your Shadow by Joseph 
Lelyveld (Michael 





the barriers of prejudice 
South Africa has erected. 
And like that other great 
tragedy, Vietnam, that 
public opinion bad some 
part in ending,if publishers 
keep on publishing scores 
of titles about the apar¬ 
theid problem, as they 
have teen doing ov«r the 
last few months, then they 
too will probably have 
something to crow about 
when the white regime 
eventually succumbs. 

The sheer range of titles 
on offer is astonishing. 

The Pearson companies, 
Longman, Hamish Hamil¬ 
ton & Michael Joseph and 
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by Graham Leach (Rout- 
ledge), Hope and Suffer- 
ingby Bishop Desmond 
Tutu (Fount), Cry Justice: 
Prayers, Meditations and 
Readings from South A f ri- 
•caby John W. de Gruchy 
(C^Uins), Nau^tfor Your 
Comfort by Trevor Hud¬ 
dleston (Fount), No Easy 
Walk to Freedom by Nel¬ 
son Mandela (Heine- 
mann). Poor Man, Rich 
Man: The Priorities of 
Jesus and the Agenda of 
the Church by Peter Lee 
(Hodder), The Last White 
Parliament by Frederick 
van Zyl Slabert (Sidgwick 
^ & Jackson), Betw- 
^SSa^een the Lines: 
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Joseph), Mission to South 
Africa; The Common¬ 
wealth Report (Penguin), 
North of South by Shiva 
Naipaul (Penguin), The 
Apartheid Handbook by 
Roger Qmond (Penguin), 
Apartheid’s Second Front 
by Joseph Hanlon (Pen¬ 
guin), Part of My Soul by 
Winnie Mandela (Pen¬ 
guin), Nelson Mandela by 
Mary Benson (Penguin), 
Africa in History by Basil 
Davidson (Paladin), 
AnglO’Amerka and the 
Rise of Modern South AM- 
cabyDiincanlnnes 
(Ifteinemann), South AM- 
ca: No Easy Path to Peace 


rsations iti^ 

South Africa by Harriet 
Sergeant (Cape), Waiting: 
The Whites of South Afri¬ 
ca by Vincent Crapanzano 
(Grafson), The True Con¬ 
fessions of an Albino Ter¬ 
rorist by Breyten Breyten- 
bach (Faber), The Testi¬ 
mony of Steve Biko 
(Panther), And Ni^t Fell: 
Memoirs of a Political 
Prisoner in South Africa 
by Molef e Pheto (Allison 
& Busby), A Question of 
power by Bessie Head 
(Heinemann), To Every 
Birth its Blood by Mon- 

e ne Serote (Heinemann), 
t My People Go by 
Alben Luthuli...but' 


enough you get the gener¬ 
al idea. At the moment 
there are an incredible . 
range of titles on South 
Africa. 

I ’ve chosen to review the 
two books that follow be¬ 
cause they tackle two vast¬ 
ly different aspects of the 
present troubles in South 
Africa while, at the same 
time, giving the reader a 
very balanced overview of 
the situation. The first is, 
in my view, as important a 
historical document as the 
Brandt Report tabled a 
few years ago. At the Com¬ 
monwealth meeting in 
Nassau, in October 1985, it 
was proposed that a group 
of representatives of Com- 
, monwealth nations tour 
South Africa and report on 
the conditions. According¬ 
ly, a group of seven peo¬ 
ple—Malcolm Fraser (Au¬ 
stralia), Genera) Olusegun 
Obasanjo (Nigeria), Lord 
Barber (Britain), Dame 
Nita Barrow (the Baha¬ 
mas), John Malecela (Tan¬ 
zania), Swaran Singh (In¬ 
dia) and Reverend Walter 
Scott (Canada)—were 
nominated by their gov¬ 
ernments to study apar¬ 
theid first hand. Their re¬ 
port Mission to South Afri¬ 
ca: The Commonwealth 
Report is an extraordinary 
document. Unsparing in 
its criticism of apartheid 
and the South African gov¬ 
ernment, it also attempts 
to lay down basic ground 
rules for the ending of 
apartheid “and (the) 
establishing of a genuine, 
non-racial democracy in 
South Africa”. Some gas- ^ 
sages in the book are parti? 
cularly instructive. To 
quote: “None of us was 
prepared for the full real¬ 
ity of apartheid. As a con¬ 
trivance of social en¬ 
gineering, it is awescune in 
its mielty. It is achieved 
and sustained only 
through f ^cce* creating hn- 
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man misery and depriva¬ 
tion and blighting the lives 
of millions. 

“The degree to which 
yipartheid has divided and' 
compartmentalised South 
African society is nothing 
short of astounding...The 
living standards of South 
Africa’s white cities and 
towns must rank with the 
highest anywhere; those of 
the black townships which 
surround them defy de¬ 
scription in terms of ‘liv¬ 
ing standards Apartheid 
creates and separates 
them; black and white live 
as strangers in the same 
land.” Strong words but 
true. And the criticism is 
not a result of bias. The 
Eminent Persons Group 
(as the seven were called) 
visited and talked to not 
only black leaders like the 
imprisoned Nelson Mande¬ 
la and others such as 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, Dr 
Allan Boesak and Oliver 
Tambo, but they also had 
detailed discussions with 
iPresident P.W. Botha, 
Minister of foreign affairs, 
Pik Botha,and numerous 
other members of the rul¬ 
ing South African govern¬ 
ment. But apartheid was 
fundamentally wrong the 
group decided and says in 
conclusion: “South Africa 
is predominantly a coun¬ 
try pf black people. To 


believe they can be inde¬ 
finitely suppressed is an 
act of self delusion (by the 
South African govern¬ 
ment).” 

he second book on my 
review list this week is 
Joseph Hanlon’s Apar¬ 
theid’s Second Front. And 
this book talks of the war 
South Africa is waging out¬ 
side its own borders. 
Writes Hanlon: “South 
Africa has a long history of 
intervention in neighbour¬ 
ing states. It provided 


clandestine military and 
diplomatic support to the 
Katanga and Biafra seces¬ 
sionist movements in 1961 
and 1967-70, respectively. 
In 1974 South Africa tried 
to capitalise on dissent in 
south-western Zambia, the 
former Barotseland, when 
it provided training in 
Namibia for Adamson 
Mushala and some of his 
followers, and sent them 
back into Zambia the fol¬ 
lowing year...But isolated 
intervention has now been 
replaced by full-scale ww. 
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Faced with an uprising in¬ 
side and majority rule out¬ 
side the country, South 
Africa’s white leadership 
has concluded that it cgn 
defend apartheid only by 
creating a second front 
and fighting a war beyond 
its borders.” 

The war in and around 
South Africa is full of pa¬ 
radoxes. A number of the 
African frontline states 
which are ostensibly at 
war—Botswana, Tanzania, 
Zambia, among others— 
with South Africa are 
woefully dependent on the 
latter’s trade. So there are 
guns on the one hand and 
diamonds and bread on the 
other. All this makes for a 
very confused situation 
with no easy solutions , 
forthcoming. What is ckear 
though, as Hanlon writes, 
is that the world-nm# to 
take a very toti^ stidid 
(economic/poUticsiMmilit- 
ary stmctions) i^nst 
South Africa, This be¬ 
cause, however tnudoled 
the situatioii/the pritae. 
culprit retains PrMofia 
and unless is isolated 
both literally and figttr- 
atively by the worj^Out- 
side Africa, eSpetedUy the 
West, it will continue to 
repress, destroy and des¬ 
tabilise. Hint needs to be 
stopped as soon as 
poteible. 
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MERCURY CONTAtWINATiON 

Requiem for a Lake 


R ecently, a startling revelation 
regarding mercury contamina¬ 
tion has been made by an emi¬ 
nent earth-scientist Prof. K. C. 
Sahu of the Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Bombay. According to his 
team of investigators,the city’smajor 
water reservoir at Powai is getting 
contaminated by trace toxic metals 
including mercury, seriously en¬ 
dangering its aquatic life. 

The metals that we ingest directly 
into our body come mainly from food, 
water and air. Toxic metals, which 
are discharged into rivers, ponds and 
lakes are consumed by aquatic 
organisms, fish and water-borne 
plants. Some of the chemicals turn 
toxic in these animals. (For example, 
the inorganic mercury present in 
industrial effluents gets converted 
into a highly toxic methyl mercury in 
fidles.) '^us, the consumption of fish 
leads to health problems. Such an 
incident occurred in Japan in the 
1970s when many fishermen suffered 
from severe neurological disturb¬ 
ances including blindness and men¬ 
tal impairment after consuming such 
toxic fish. The disease, Which broke 
out on a large scale, was referred to 
as the “Minamata disease”. 

The Kalu river, which flows 
through Bombay’s industrial suburbs 
of Ambernath and Ulhasnagar, has 


been found to have concentrations of 
heavy metals such as mercury, lead 
and cadmium hear Ambivli village. 
Leaves of pytfreus plants growing on 
the river bank contain 3-110 ppm of 
mercury. Milch cattle grazing on 
these plants are known to contain 5 
ppm of mercury in their milk. If a 
chUd drinks one litre of this milk 
every day, he consumes 35 ppm. of 
mercury per week and 0.3 mg mer¬ 
cury over a period of several 
months—which is far above the safe¬ 
ty level. A team of investigators from 
Aligarh Muslim Universi^ recently 
found evidence of trace toxic heavy 
metals on the banks of the Ganga and 
Jamuna rivers. Mercury contamina¬ 
tion has also been observed in the 
Chaliyar river in Kerala, Rushkulya 
river in Orissa and in Thane creek 
near Bombay. 

What is the genesis of mercury- 
contamination in the Powai lake, 
considering the absence of any pol¬ 
luting industry in the lake’s proxim¬ 
ity? And what is the basis and justi¬ 
fication of Prof. Sahu’s startlii^ re¬ 
velation? The basaltic terrain of the 
island city of Bombay sustains a few 
high-level fresh-water lakes which 
collect precious rain water and sup¬ 
plement other sources of water sup¬ 
plies to the city. Two of these lakes, 
Powai and Vihar, situated adjacent 


to each other and each surrounded 
by a chain of bashltic hill ridges, 
provide a scenic spot in the northern 
suburbs of Bombay. While the Vihar 
lake and its catchment are declared 
by the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion as 'protected area’ for standby 
potable water supply to the city, the 
Powai lake is meant for recreational 
activities and cattle washing. 

“During the last two decades, the 
region surrounding the Powai lake 
has undergone considerable change 
by indiscriminate stripping and quar¬ 
rying of the southern hill range to 
supply construction and filling mate¬ 
rials to the growing city. However,' no 
such activities have taken place in 
the catchment region of the adjacent 
Vihar lake”, says Prof. Sahu. He 
adds; “The recent growth of settle¬ 
ments and the absence of a municip¬ 
al sewage network in the region have 
led to the perpetual flow of a large 
amount of organic materials into the 
lake. The combined effect of soft 
sediment supply and free flow of 
organic materials into the lake has 
led to vigorous growth of water 
hyacinth.and ipomoea along the 
affected flanks of the lake” 

I n view of the rapid siltation of a 
section of the Powai lake and in¬ 
creased discharge of domestic sew¬ 
age which has surfaced in the form of 
water hyacinth growth, an attempt 
was made to recognise the nature 
and extent of anthropogenic con¬ 
tamination of the lake sediments in 
the region. Similar sediments from 
adjacent Vihar lake were considered 
to provide levels for comparison. 

Iheliminary analysis of dust sam¬ 
ples coUecu^. from several points 
inside the ITT campus having a re¬ 
latively clean atmosphere shows 
mercury values of the order of 300 
ppb (parts per billion). The nature of 
distribution of mercury in the sedi¬ 
ments is perhaps more complex than, 
that of other heavy metals. Mercury 
is normally deriv^ from the wash¬ 
out of the atmospheric fallouts from 
the catchment. A smoggy urban 
atmosphere can have as hi^ as 0.05 
micTogram per cubic metres of mer¬ 
cury. Even clean coal contains O.OlZ 
ppm of mercury, 90 per cent of which 
gMs into the atmosphere during burn¬ 
ing. Fossil oil,jiowever^ contains .a 



Looking alter our environment; Prof K. C. Sahu of IIT Bombay 
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thousand times more and this is rele¬ 
ased into the atmosphere either as 
metal vapour or as dimethyl mercury 
and returned to the surface. 

The intensity of fossil fuel burning 
due to increase in industrial activi¬ 
ties in northern Bombay cannot be 
oyerstressed. No ambient atmospher- 
' /mercury values for the Powai- 
fVihar region is available. In the 
absence of any known anthropogenic 
effluent discharge of mercury mto 
either of the lakes, the source has 
been presumed to be exclusively 
atmospheric 

"The microbial methylation of the 
metal rapidly transfers it to bioavail- 
able form in an organic rich environ¬ 
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ment”, argues Dr Sahu. “The possi¬ 
ble merntry-methylation in Powai 
lake enables the metal to enter into 
the plant life (water hyacinth) and 
perhaps to other aquatic species like 
fish Mercury concentration in va- 
nous parts of similar fish species 
from dte Powai lake reinforces the 
proposition of biomethylation ” 
Since angling is one of the re¬ 
creational faciUtiet of the lake, it is 
necessary to monitor mercury con¬ 
centration in the edible fish popula¬ 
tion of the lake on an emergency 
basis. “The Powai lake fish, which 
was considered a delicacy about a 
decade and half before, is no longer 
relished by the fisb-eatmg commun 
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ity of the region because of the 
deterioration (d qualm the quality 
of Vihar lake firii, howevei, remains 
the same”, observes Vt Sahu. “Thus 
the trace metal anaivsis of the recent 
sediments from an untontaminated 
and a contaminared lake not only 
presents interesting phenomena but 
has also revealed the danger of metel 
toxiaty to the aguauc biolife lUce die 
edible fish in the latter.” 

In the ultimate analysis, if urgent 
and unmediate steps are not taken, 
the picturesque Powai lake will soon 
go the way of other more famous and 
legendary lakes, like the languishing 
Dai and Naini. 

A K. PMt 
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Becker: The Grass Court Wonder 


Has American domination of world tennis come to an end? 


T hey said it was the most open 
Wimbledon, as far as the men’s 
singles was concerned, since 
Wimbledon went “open” 18 
years ago. But in the end, the boy 
Boris Becker, of and from Leimen, 
stood head and shoulders above the 
men as perhaps the finest grass-court, 
player of the Eighties—just as Marti¬ 
na Navratilova, from Prague but of 
DaUa.s, reiterated her claim to be 
acknowledged the best woman play¬ 
er of all time. 

They called it the 100th Wimble¬ 
don championships, which it was, as 
the World Wars had prevented sever¬ 
al tournaments from being held. But 
the main reason was to find an occa¬ 
sion to celebrate, for the British, as 
much as anybody else, love 
anniversaries. So just nine years af¬ 
ter the Wimbledon centenary, they 
had the Centennial Championships. 

They played with yellow Slazenger 
balls this time, which did not make 
much of a difference: In cloudy con¬ 
ditions, in fact, they are more conve¬ 
nient than white balls. And they had 
dope tests, which they felt was a 
private matter between the players 
and the administrators, annoying 
those authorities who felt, perhaps 
rightly, that any drug-taking was a 
punishable offence and should be 
treated as such. 

But they did not go their own way 
as far as the seedings were con¬ 
cerned—and here, one felt, they 
were wrong. All this standardisation 
of procedures at tennis tournaments 
has come with the advent of the 
unions, the Association of Tennis 
Professionals (ATP) and the 
Women’s Tennis Association (WTA). 
They insist that seedings at every 
competition should follow their com¬ 
puter rankings. But at Wimbledon— 
which, no matter what a small per¬ 
centage may say, is certainly the 
worid’s premier tennis tournament— 
they should be bold enough not to 
accept the computer print-out blind¬ 
ly. Very few of the tournaments on 
the Nabisco Grand Me circuit are on 
grass, and following tilie computer so 
faithfully here has its tbsadvantages. 
It would be wonderful if Wimbledon 
were again to decide diet its own 
committee would draw up the list of 
seeds, with the accent on grass-court 
experience and expertise. 

After many years, there were 


Soviet players at Wimbledon: Ches- 
nokov, who had beaten Wilander in 
Paris and the qualifier, Zverev. In 
October, the Indian Davis Cup team 
will meet them in New Delhi. But at 
Wimbledon one did not get to see 
much of the Russians, for they both 
lost first-round. So, too, did our own 
Vijay Amritraj, who only a day ear¬ 
lier had won a grass-court meet in 
Bristol, over the dashing French left¬ 
hander Henri Leconte who reached 
the semi-finals at Wimbledon 
It is interesting to reflect that, in 


1925 for instance, there were three 
Indians in the last 16 of the men’s 
singles, while in recent years there 
have been only two in the 128-man 
draw! Now and then an Indian causes 
a flutter, like Vijay Amritraj top¬ 
pling Yannick Noah last year and 
Ramesh Krishnan upsetting Joakim 
Nystrom this time. But our men seem 
to be best cast in the role of the 
gallant loser. One remembers only 
too well Amritraj's heroic defeat 
against Borg on court one in 1979, 
and his collapse against Connors on 
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the centre court two years later. This 
time, shuttling between the cricket 
tests and Wimbledon, one missed the 
Amritraj-Pibak match, but could fol¬ 
low Ramesh all the way, right up to 
his somewhat anti-climactic loss to 
“Bobo" Zivojinovic, on court one 
again. 

For many years, it has been 
fashionable to say that Europeans 
cannot play on grass. But of course 
the great players teach and train 
themselves to do well on the surface, 
and should not Wimbledon be won by 
great players alone? The recent 
American domination of the game 
had much to do with the spread of 
this fallacy, and in discounting 
Lendl’s chances over the years it has 
often been overlooked that although 
he does not like playing on grass, he 
has the game to succeed at Wimble- 
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don, if only he did not become so 
tense. 'Diis time, from the 4th round 
onwM'ds he was struggling, and un¬ 
able to play with confidence. Ulti¬ 
mately, Becker proved simply too 
good for him. 

This was the first Wimbledon with¬ 
out McEnroe since McEnroe came 
onto the international stage at the 
centenary Wimbledon, but thoufdt 
his presence would undoubtedly 
have made the men’s singles look 
different, he wasj honestly, not mis¬ 
sed. Not, at any rate, till the final, 
when many agreed it would be great 
to see Becker playing against McEn¬ 
roe at his best on the Wimbledon 
grass. Next year, perhaps? 

It was good for the game, one felt, 
that only one American made the 
quarter-finals and none reached the 
last four. Connors, especially with his 












recent injury, was not seriously ex¬ 
pected to do well, but one did have 
hopes that one of the seeded SwMes 
might go much of die way. In the 
event, none of them ma<^ the last 
eight; Jarryd, a semi-finalist last 
year, fell in round two, both Nystrom 
and Edberg in the third, and second- 
seeded Wilander in the fourth rotind. 
Nystrom and Wilander, though, took 
the doubles crown. There was also 
the Americanised Swede, Mike Pern- 
fors, the French Open runner-up; but 
he fell in Becker’s path. 

It was sad that young Steffi Graf 
had to drop out of the women’s 
singles, for surely she->ahead of 
Argentine Gabriela Sabatini—is to 
take over from Navratilova as the 
leading pla^r? The ladies' singles 
championship, as it is called, fol¬ 
lowed a more predictable path than 
the men’s, and it was not entirely 
unexpCKCted that Chris Uoyd, looking 
a bit tired, did not make it to the 
final. Hana Mandlikova ran Navrati¬ 
lova close for some time, but lacked 
the champion’s appetite for success. 
She and Helena Sukova, 21, are of 
course both from Navratilova’s na¬ 
tive Prague. The surprise quarter- 
finalist among the ladies was the 
black girl, Lori McNeil, who in round 
four beat Betsy Nagelsen, who in 
March had married the millionaire 
sports impressario and became Mrs 
Mark McCormack. 

Pat Cash, the livewire Australian 
who is now 21, would merit a special 
prize for his brave venture into 
Wimbledon’s last eight. While still 
recovering from an appendectomy, 
he asked to be given a wild card 
entry; and then proceeded to knock 
out the seeded, veteran Vilas, and 
later Wilander, who now seems un- 
lUcely ever to do well here. 

And so to the final. As generally 
predicted, l^ndl versus Becker. 
Whatever the pre-equrnament feel¬ 
ings, the progress of the two during 
the competition made the young Ger¬ 
man a clear favourite. For a while, 
Lendl seemed to be getting on top. 
But once Becker bad turned the 
game round his way, nothing that 
Lendl could do seemed likely to stop ' 
him. Not tiiat the grim Qnich played 
poorly: Betiker was supt^b. It was a 
power-paired contest with Becker j 
getting OUR edge with his speed on 
court MCd his brillimit net-plqr. 

The. Wahther wag kind to the 100th 
championships at Wimbleddh. But 
with'lfcEnroe, irith a.fully geared - 
up ptonors, with, Steffi jGraf, who 
kadyis how much difffreut the fort- 
might fahve been? 


Marflaa NavtutBevai isf ryaw 










SUNDAY SPORTS 


Cricket for the People 

All I II ■■ I II II I. PI II .11 I — ■ I ■■ 

The 1987 World Cup of Cricket promises to be a unique Indo-Pak event 


P reparations are under way for 
cricket's battle royale, the 1987 
World Cup, an event which 
promises to be many times 
more exciting, spectacular and diffe¬ 
rent than ail previous world cup 
tournaments. For the first time, India 
and Pakistan are to jointly host the 
cricket extravaganza—an expensive 
venture involving millions of pounds 
of prize money, travelling facilities 
and organising skills—taking it final¬ 
ly out of the clutches of a jealously 
possessive England. From 8 October 
1987 to 9 November 1987, the world's 
best cricketers will play to the cheers 
of enthusiastic crowds in dozens of 
towns and cities all over the subcon¬ 
tinent to vie for a prestigious trophy. 
The official sponsors of the tourna¬ 
ment, according to sources, are Re¬ 
liance Industries Ltd. 

The shifting of the venue from 
England to India and Pakistan was 
no mean achievement. The Interna¬ 
tional Cricket Council (ICC), which 
controls worldwide cricket, is made 
up of seven full members, England, 
Australia, New Zealand, West Indies, 
India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka, and 18 
associate members, including Zim¬ 
babwe, Bangladesh, Kenya, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Gibraltar, the USA 
and Canada. India had offered more 
attractive terms than England had 
for earlier world cups. As against 
£116,000 paid to each of the full 
members of the 1.CC World Cup in 
1983, India and Pakistan offered to 
pay £200,000 and as against £7,000 
paid to each of the associate mem¬ 
bers of the ICC earlier, India and 
Pakistan agreed to pay £.20,000. 


India and Pakistan had also argued 
that in order to be global in charac¬ 
ter, the tournament had to be rotated 
among different cricketing nations. 

The ICC has however, skuttled a 
proposal from India and Pakistan for 
60-over two day games and reduced 
it to the conventional one day match¬ 
es of 50-overs-a-side. “Even forcing 
100 overs into a match on the Indian 
subcontinent will not be easy so 
there will be penalty clauses, fines 
and other methods of cajoling bow¬ 
lers to gel through their over quick¬ 
er,” according to ICC secretary Jack 
Bailey. But in an unwarranted move 
the ICC has asked the cricket boards 
of India and Pakistan to persuade 
their respective governments to give 
the ICC an idea of the political 
situation. The July 11 meeting of the 
ICC however, did not take any steps 
to curb short-pitched bowling. 

According to the system followed, 
ei^t teams will clash for the world 
cup, the seven full members and the 
winner of the ICC trophy tournament 
for associate members—Zimbabwe. 
ITiese teams have been divided into 
two groups, India, Australia, New 
Zealand and Zimbabwe constituting 
Group A and England, West Indies, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka forming 
Group B. There will be 24 group 
matches and the first two in each 
group, on the basis of points 
awarded, will play in the semi-finals. 
In all, 27 matches will be played. All 
the 12 group matches of jproup A will 
be played in India and nine of the 12 
group matches of Group B will be 
played in Pakistan and the remain¬ 
ing three in India. One of the semis 


will be held in Lahore and the other 
in Bombay, while the final will be 
played before an estimated capacity 
crowd of 100,000 at the Eden Gar¬ 
dens, Calcutta. 

All the payments to full and associ¬ 
ate members, prize money and 
umpires' fees will be in foreign 
exchange, the total foreign exchange 
outlay for the extravaganza is a 
whopping 1.8 billion pound sterling 
(roughly Rs 3.2 crores) which is to be 
raised through private sponsorship 
and other means, both by India and 
Pakistan. In addition, another Rs 3.5 
crores is to foe spent on expenses in 
India and Pakistan. 

The total number of people who 
watched the 27 World Cup matches 
in England in 1983 was 250.000, 
while the estimated number of peo¬ 
ple who will see the 27 matches in 
India and Pakistan next year is more 
than a million. The Lord’s final in 
1983 was watched by a crowd of„ 
25,000 while the Calcutta final will" 
be played to a crowd of 100,000 plus. 
The 17 matches in India will be held 
at 14 centres, Ahmedabad, Bombay, 
Bangalore, Calcutta, Cuttack, Delhi, 
Hyderabad, Jaipur, Chandigarh, In¬ 
dore, Kanpur, Nagpur, Madras and 
Pune. 

The matches in Pakistan will be 
played at seven centres, Karachi, 
Lahore, Faisalabad, Peshawar, 
Rawalpindi, Hyderabad (Sind), and 
Mujrawala. Naturally, the teams will 
have to travel over great distances 
between centres—especially in In¬ 
dia—unlike in England, where the 
Centres were within a couple of hours 
of each other. Problems of logistics 
and administration will naturally 
arise. The organisation will have to 
be of a much higher Imrel. A 16-, 
member organising committee for 
India has been formed under the 
chairmanship of N.K.P. Salve. M.A. 
Chidambaram is the treasurer and 
l.S. Bindra, the convenor. A separate 
ten-member Indo-Pak joint manage¬ 
ment committee has also been set up 
with Mr Salve as the chairman, Mas 
Gen Safdar Butt of Pakistan as vice 
chairman and Mr Bindra as con¬ 
venor. Despite the daunting task 
ahead, dte organisers believe they 
will i^t a head start from sheer 
crowd support. Said Mr Bindra: “We 
are going to take World Cup cridcet 
to tim people” 

Mfemif MMra 
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T he anti-superstinon 
comic serial, Chhoti 
Badi Baatein, has been 
given an extension of six 
weeks, instead of the usual 
13. One wonders whether 
Doordarshan is wary of the 
number 13 because of the 
bad luck generally associ¬ 
ated with it. Or is it just 
doubtful of the serial’s 
popularity? 

A mol Palekar, the noted 
actor-cum-director, 
appears to have switched 
loyalties. Instead of the 
silver screen, he is selling 
dreams on the small 
screen these days. He has 
not only directed Kachchi 
Dhoop—d telly serial on 
the model of Louisa May 
Alcott’s Little Women— 
which is already on the air, 
but is also making another 
serial entitled Naqab. The 
latest serial is about an 
aging superstar (surpri¬ 
singly not played by Amol 
Palekar) who cannot come 
to terms with his declining 
TOpularity. Anil Chatter- 
jee is cast in the role of the 
egoistic superstar, while 
Shernaz Patel plays a 
snoopy journalist keen to 
chronicle the star’s trek to 

Amol Palekar: selling dreams 
on the small 



fame and his subsequent 
fade-out. Amol Palekar’s 
growing involvement with 
the idiot box cannot, 
however, be attributed to 
his going through a rough 
patch in films. The last 
movie which he directed 
and acted in, Aakahee, 
won rave reviews. Anil 
Chatterjee was the star of 
this film and rendered a 
soul-stirring performance 
along with the versatile 
actress Deepti Naval. 

T V star Kaushal ya (Kitu) 
Gidwani has proved that 
models are not just wil¬ 
lowy creatures who look 
glamorous on screen, they 
can portray complex emo¬ 
tions as well—in short, 
they not only look good, 
but can also act well. Kitu 
Gidwani’s role in fhe serial 
Air Hostess has won her 
many accolades and she is 
already a much sought- 
after actress. But the 
young model-cum-actress 
is not one to be swept 
away by film offers—the 
“film razzmatazz” as she 
calls it—that are pouring, 
in. Asserts Ms Gidwani, 
“Unless it’s a meaty. 


work with Satyajit Ray, 
Shyam Benegal, Govind 
Nihalani and, as an excep¬ 
tion, the commercial 
movie moghul Manmohan 
Desai—because unlike 
Raj Kapoor, who is obses¬ 
sed with female striptease 
exposures, Manmohan 
treats his women charac¬ 
ters with due respect and 
affection on the screen,” 
observes the starlet. Kitu 
Gidwani has an interesting 
assignment on hand. She 
has been signed on by 
director Jayabrato Chat- 
terji to play the role of 
Victor Banerjee’s lover in 
the movie Kehkasha. 

S atyajit Ray presents 
short stories with a 
touch of the supernatural 
every week. Soon Smil 
Gavaskar Presents will 
bring 13 memorable crick¬ 
et matches played by the 
master cricketer or witnes¬ 
sed by him in different 
parts of the world to view¬ 
ers. And why only cricket? 
The serial may even focus 
on exciting moments in 
soccer, lawn tennis, hock¬ 
ey, badminton, billiards 
and table tennis matches. 



Sunil Gavaskar 

W ith interest in classical 
music sweeping the 
country, it is only natural 
that a serial on music 
maestros (Dhwani) is in 
the making. Each episode 
will focus on an acclaimed 
artiste, such as Alla Rakha 
(tab/a), Amjad Ali Khan 




VIlayal Khan (left) and Amjad All Khan: mu^ic macstr« 




Directed hy Saeed Mirza, 
the sports-oriented serial 
has already been 
approved by Doordarshan. 
For the take of lakhs of 
her sights { spons enthuriastt all over 
the country, here's hoping 
that the autli^ties con-.,. 
tiitue to be *^rting’ 
enot^h «b af^rove mote 
such serials. 


(aarod), vilayet Khan 
isitaru Hari i^aurasia 

i flure), etc. Made by K. 
likram Singh, the serial is 
intended to be a “feast” 
for musk lovers. Will 
Dhwajif strike the.right 
chord in the viewers’ 
hearts? 

P, CtaMdqw 
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BEGINNING 20 JULY 1986 BY AMRITLAL 
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_ ARm (is A|rtu.i4 umi rue 

ly„ (na W 0 ekatieadpromisa 8 tob«ai 
W *ortunata ona, eapaoially for 

lovers, bustneaamen and in* 
■■mi tellectuala. However, elders 
and relatives might be a source of minor 
Initatton. This is the right time for a jour¬ 
ney-gains are to be accrued through trips. 
A letter from distant lands will augur 
change. The weekend shows promise of 

K od fun. 

o4 4atsr. 20, 22 and 23. 
iMlqr Mtniban; 4, 5 and 6. 

Fitnerafela SIraatlon; South. 

TAURUS (IS lllln-14 J«M) 

Depression descends upon 
you and the changing moods 
hold you In vice-like grips. 
But this Is the end of the 
tunnel andHetter times are not very distant. 
Marriage is on the cards and your llfe- 
par1ner.!tp<be will cheer you up. For the 
married, however, stormy encounters are 
forecast. Sodaily an active time. A major 
domestic problem will worry you. 

0ae4 iaios: 24. 26 and 27. 

Lacky awaMis; 3, 4 and 6. 

Faveeralris itrseliae: NdRh-east. 


UO (IS AsSMt-14 SefRM- 
AQa bir) Caution should be the 
/M watchword this week. Rnan- 
paW dally, It is not a very hioky 
MRaSaM period for you. Deceit and 
betrayal in your love life will depress you. 
Nends and relatives wilt be supportive, 
however. There will be one inddent which 
wilt throw light on an Important relationship. 
Towards the latter part of the week, things 
should Improve. 

Oesd dales: 20, 2l and 22. 

Ludv iwfflbart: 5, 6 and 7. 

FstfoenMs direetlen: South-east. 

VIRQO (IB Seplsmber—14 
October) Businessmen, tight¬ 
ly en your belts—this Is the 
“ jfln time to enter upon new con- 
tracts. Life is much easier 
from now on for most people bom under 
this sign. Legal matters will be settled in 
your favour. A journey might be under- 
tt^en. One of your relatives might fall 
seriously III. The domestic scene will re¬ 
main peaceful. 

Reod datei: 23, 24 and 25. 

Laeby nainben: 6, 7 and 9. 

FsvBurabla dlrscUsn: East. 


SAOnTARIUS (18 Dsssmbsr- 
14 Jaaiaiy) This is not a good 
week tor businessmen and 
professionals. On the 
domestic front, things should 
be looking up. Keep a sharp watch on your 
health. Your relationship with a friend might 
become strained; do not use words that 
hurt. An embarrassing situation might 
arise. Someone dose to you might let you 
down. 

Good dates; 20, 26 and 28. 

Lacky nambCrs; 2, 3 and 5. 

'Fswarabla diisctloa: West. 

CAPRICORN (IS Jaimryu.14 

I Fsbraary) Social engage- 
L ments will keep you occu- 
P pled throughout the week. 
^ Sportsmen will do very well 
in competitions. Politicians should be cau¬ 
tious while dealing with the masses. Wri¬ 
ters and artistes will receive awards. Lov¬ 
ers will find this week disappointing. New 
opportunities await students. Business¬ 
men will expand their projects. 

Good daiss: 23, 25 and 26. 

Lacky aambais: 4, 6 and 8. 

Favourable dlracUon: South-East. 


BEMIRI (IS Jaaar-14Jaly) 

«V Health problems come into 
9 A the forefront this week. Parts 
jAJpR of the anatomy to be looked 
after are the stomach, liver 
and the spine. Servicemen wHIl be praised 
by their employers and promotions are 
possible. Businessmen will face some 
minor losses. Romance is well signified. 
Caution must be exercised In money mat- 
iters. 

Good dalas: 21. 24 and 25. 

Lacky aafflbari; 1. 3 and 5. 
ra voa r abla dlracSan: West. 


LIBRA (IS Octobsr-14 
Nevembar) Fot those in love 
and Intending to get married, 
this is the opportune time to 

_ do so. This is not a bad week 

for professionals but hasty decisions must 
not be taken. On the domestic front, 
children will be a source of joy. Do not 
neglect your health. A close friend is likely 
to let you down. A pleasure trip is in the 
offing. 

Bead dates; 23, 24 and 25. 

Lacky namban: 2, 3 and 4. 

Favaarabia direction: North-west. 


AQUARIUS (IS Fsbniar|u.i4 
March) Professionals are 
advised to deal tactfully with 
their superiors. Financially, a 
lucky week for businessmen. 
Love and romance are wen signified. Politi¬ 
cians are advised to keep a low profile this 
week. Your health will improve markedly. 
Your domestic front will continue to be a 
source of joy. Neighbourhood gossip will 
be seething, however. 

Good dalaa; 24, 26 and 28. 

Lacky nambsri; 4, 6 and 9. 

Favoaiabta dheeHon: East. 


CANCER (IS Myu.14 AagasI) 

It will be a week of surpitws, 
events are bound to happen 
with bewildering rapidity. An 
OKCiting and pleasant time 
ahead. Love and domestic affairs will prog¬ 
ress smootofy. A Short and gainful trip la 
forecast. Health pfobiems might be the 
only thorn In the flesh. A letter towards the 
end of the week wid bring good news. 
Children's needs turn expensive 
Good dates; 22. 24 and 25 
Lacky aaMborr. 2, 4 and 5. 

FsvMrabte dtesellon: East. 


SCORPIO (IB Novambar—14 
Osesmbar) If you have been 
neglecting someone in the 
past, this is the time to make 
amends. Your partner will 
also be in a mellow mood. Romance is well 
slgnifledt it might even culminate in nrar- 
riage. Rnandally, a very lucky week;' spe¬ 
culative ventures should end in success. 
This Is the Ideal time to settle legal dis¬ 
putes. 

Good dates; 26, 27 and 29 
Lucky aambeir 4, 5 and 7. 

Favoarabio direaitea: North-west. 


PISGES,(ISMarch—14April) 

Monetary gains through un- 
pKE||R. expected sources are indi- 
cated. This is a very lucky 
iMaMbu week tor artistes and intellec¬ 
tuals. It is, however, not a favourable phase 
for lovers. Keep a strict vigil on your diet; 
health might continue to bother you. Try 
not to borrow money and keep expenditure 
down to the minimum. The mail will bring 
good tidings. 

Quad dates: 23, 25 and 27. 

IsUhy nsfflhsn: 3, 5 and 8. T 

ftnwabte dtreeUM: South. 


Ster Parteon; Scarydi-Aitet 

The Scorpio man la the kind the Aries woman finds difficult to Understand. Hers is an outgoing nature; she enjoys the oompar y of 
her friends. He. on the other hind, is a Httte closed and secretive. She is more open andbhintnessla one of herlralte. TheSooipto 
man does not apprsdate such trails, hormvSr, arto this might, mote llksiy than noL pose probleffls. Theirs Is is tdiaky relalionahtp and 

requires effort to be k^ going. 
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NEW DELHI: The Delhi BJP 
announced a^ovel way of jolting the 
government into action regarding ter¬ 
rorism in Punjab. They called upon the 
residents of the capital to raise a 
u^eritable cacophony for 15 minutes by 
~ zleating drums, thalis, tins and just 
about anj'thing from their rooftops. 
M.L. Khurana, Delhi BJP chief, said 
that vehicle-owners could blow their 
horns, people could ring bells in tem¬ 
ples or blow shattkhs. Thousands of 
BJP workers staged a day-long dharna 
at 50 focal points to “orchestrate” 
public support for the din. This 
“heralded” the finale of the BJP’s 
“national integration fortnight ”—The 
Times of India (Stanley Carvalho, 
Bangalore) 

VIJAYAWADA; The National Dairy 
Development Board has developed 
“animal chocolates” which coiild not 
only increase milk production, but also 
cut the production cost by 20 to 30 per 
cent. The licks, which are nothing but 
three kg bricks of urea-molasses, cost 
only Rs five each and help increase 
the ruminants’ capacity to digest 
straw, thus considerably reducing the 
requirements for high-protein concen- 
tiates. The bricks also enable milch 
animals to digest such agricultural 
*>^-products as solvent-extracted cot- 
' ton seeds having “bypass proteins.” 
Encouraged by the success of licks, the 
Indian Dairy Corporation has decided 
to set up factories to manufacture 
them at Guntur in Andhra Pradesh, 
Alleppey in Kerala and some places in 
Karnataka and Maharashtra soon->- 
Deccan Herald (D. Gundu Rao, Banga¬ 
lore) 


VARIETY 


AURANGABAD; A student declared 
failed by the Aurangabad board in the 
HSC examinations stood first in the 
I arts stream following reassessment of 
I her papers. Farzana Ahmed’s name 
3 was in the unsuccessful candidates’list 
I when the results were declared, a 
I press release by the HSC board said— 
o The Times of India (J.N. Talukdar, 
* Ujjain) 


BANGALORE;. The controversial 
ashwamedha yagna of the Samartha 
Narayana Ashram at Harihar in Chit- 
radurga district of Karnataka cli¬ 
maxed with a wooden horse being 
consigned to the flames as thousands 
of devotees looked on. For many who 
had come to watch a real horse being 
sacrificed, it was an anti-climax. The 
original plans had touched off waves 
of protest from individuals and social 
organisations, who petitioned the 
police to stop the killing of a horse. 
The protests mounted as the octogena¬ 
rian head of the ashram, Swami 
Narayan Maharaj, started offering 
pujas to a horse with five colours. 
Finally, the director-general of police 
warned the swami that he would be 
arrested if he tried to burn a horse. 
The ashram authorities then 
announced that a wooden horse would 
be “sacrificed”. The swami had de¬ 
clared earlier that a dream had in¬ 
spired him to perform the yagna “for 
universal welfare ”—The Times of In¬ 
dia (D.N. Rajan, Kalwa) 

CUDDALORE; An unusual demand of 
tribals in the Kalrayan Hills has been 
conceded by the government. Partici¬ 
pating in the summer festival at 
Gariyaloor village, the electricity 
minister, S. Ramachandran, said the 
residents wanted the police station on 
the hills closed as the people suffered 
because of its existence. The police 
station was closed three years ago— 
The Hindu (S. Sundararaj, Madurai) 

AHMEDABAD For 34-year-old Dipak 
Shah, the sole aim of his life seems to 
be alleviation of human suffering. A 
veteran blood donor and life-saver of a 
kidney patient, Shah now plans to 
donate his lungs and eyes too. Inspired 
by the book Karmayogi, Shah took to 
this rare path 16 years ago with blood 
donation and has since donated blood 
68 times. Besides, he donated one of 
his kidneys to save a person from 
virtual death. Described by the Gu¬ 
jarat chief minister as the “eye of the 
society,” Shah, an employee of the 
Mehsana milk dairy, now intends to 
“will” all his “bodily assets” to needy 
fellow human beings—rheilafly ( N.- 
Rajan, Delhi) 



WiTiMHJT Comment 


Punjab seeks no 
favours. It only 
wants that the 
country's laws 
must not 'be 
violated, dis- 
toned or bypas¬ 
sed to deny us our 
legitimate rights—Surjit Singh 
Bamala, chief minister of Punjab 

We believe that in order to have a 
federal union, we must have 
strong states, which is not possi¬ 
ble with parasites—Dr Sisir Bose, 
while disclosing that he had re¬ 
ceived enquiries from Teliigu De- 
sam representatives 

Senior men like 
Mr(Kamlap 
ti) Tripathi 
should not go to 
the press every- 
time to express a 

viewpoint or^^^^. 

voice a demand, 

because the entire party forum is 

open to him—T. Anjiah, AiCC(I) 

general secretary, in The 

Statesman 

I have no fight 
with Mr Arjun 
Singh or Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi as long as 
they realise that 
India must move 
forward —Dr 
Farooq Abdullah 
stating his preference to see the 
restoration of democracy in Jam¬ 
mu and Kashmir rather than be¬ 
coming the chief minister of the 
state, in The. Telegraph 




Previously they were demanding 
my resignation because of my not 
filing the case aiid now they insist 
resign 1 must, because of the 
filing of the case. Why should 1 
resign?—J.B. Patnailc, chief 
minister of Orissa,referring to the 
libel suit {Qed by him against The 
Illustrated Weekly of India 

My success lies in 
being able to^ 
combine my good ' 
head^ good heart 
and good body to 
midte my mark in 
this male- 
oriented socie¬ 
ty—Persis Khambatta, actress 
quoted in The Tele^aph 



MNMy>o-W>asritM 


pf99 ftg 30 ^ th» grUry gwin Ifrgt 
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SUNDAY CROSSWORD 


cmsswom no.! 



1. Regal home has fifty In Indian social system. (6) 

4. A soft mater or iMter, that's obvtousi (8) 

10. Of the rtver, nothing is pertaining to the ear. (7) 

11. Easterner, impolite about it, is learned. (7) 

12. Across, strikes attitudes and alters. (10) 

13. SpetA surrounds 1 Across, we hear. (4) 

16. Statue precedes a way to this brrd . (7) 

17. I must figure largely in their conversation. (7) 

18. Respects reverse encounters in directions. (7) 

21. They deal with mechanical characters in office, evidently. (7) 


23. Stingy average? (4) 

24. Appease sta^ device, inanimate object I consumed. (10) 

27. Bird, article in charge, is hugel (7) 

28. Hexed At viciously and breathed out. (7) 

29. Sends ahead, not necessarily in favpur of hospital rooms. (6) 
X. An active person has a right to be a wors^>per. (6) 

MWM 

, 1. Anti-firm, this policeman? (9) 

I 2. Nut lass finds odd in these rulers. (7) 

3. Idle consumer of flowers. It seems. (S-S) 

5. To go before Biblical book serves as example. (9) 

6. An objection to border? (4). 

7. Diets, or convolutions for press chiefs? (7) 

8. Tara initially in this place? No, yonder. (S) 

9. Narcissus did not find her resonance appealing. (4) 

14. Soft in tone—or not bowled high enough? (3-7) 

16. Shamed, expired about rocky crags. (9) 

18. Poet Stephen swallows you and me to keep trousers up! (9) 
20. Characteristic alternative for this treacherous person. (7) 

22. Joiner used by 21 Across, perhaps? (7) 

23. Mate cat cHmbs. if for a design. (5) 

25. Victim to supplicate, we hear. (4) 

26. One of ancient civitisation being a fashionable chartered 
accountant? (4) 


Salutlon to Crossiranl Na. 4 

ACMSS: 1 Plumbs 4 Accident in Resurqont 11 Spite Mi^rtini n Uement 14 

Depot 15 Stiletto 18 Beqrudqe 20 Bantu 23 Tornado Hooiiahs ?(« twmp 27 

Amendment 26 Degrades 29 Graten | 

IMWN: I Pyramids 2 Unstrap 3 Bamsiei 5 Cetherrnp wh^ei n isnue f Evident 6 
Tteaty 9 Devils advocate 16 Embroider 17 Pulsatp<’i 19 Eaminq 2i Nnarest 22 
Stated 24 Arena 

Cem p Ut d hy KKa Tmmri 
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VARIETY 




Chess 

a.iii 


••k 


Nigel Short's achievement in winning the 
1986 Hoogoven tournament in Wijk aan Zee 
at the age oi 20 by a clear I'/i point margin 
comes close to ranking with the early results 
of Fischer, Karpov and Kasparov. Compare 
Nigel's current results with those achieved by 
the other leading British players, such as 
Nunn and Miles, at a similar age. The 
excellent performance of the other British 
competitor in the Hoogoven tournament, 
Julian Hodgson, in sixth place ahead of 
grandmasters such as Hort, Seirawan and 
Chernin would have been much- more 
prominent but for Nigel's victory. 

What impresses most about Nigel's results 
even more than the statistics is the 
seemingly effortless dominance of his play. 
Who would believe that his opponent in the 
following game is among the stron^st 
grandmasters in Europe? 

White. N. Short Black: G. Sosonko. Sicilian 
Defence. Wi)k aan Zee 1986. 

1 P-K4 P-0B4 2 N-KB3 N-QB3 

3 IM14 PxP 4 NxP N-B3 

5 rM)B3 P-KN3 

An unusual move order inviting the following 
advance. 


|gll« 


111 

411411 
t4KA« 
SUB! 


Sosonko 

(BiKk) 


Short 
(White) 
to move 


6 NxN NPxN 7 P-K5 N-Nl 

8 8-W B-KN2 9 Q-B3 P-«B4 

10 IM(3 

A strange set-up, but Sosonko hopes to 
prove that the white KP is weak. He falls 

11 0-0 N~lt3 12 Qit-01 0-82 

13 KR-Kl N-82 14 Q-N3 0-0 

15 P-KR4 K-«l 16 N-ft4 

White has control, but needs a plan. In such 
positions Nigel is in his element. 

16 ... P-0R4 17 P-N3 R-Kl 

18 Q-K3 P-KR3 

Having precluded the exchange of Black's 
bad bishop t^ arranging always to meet... 


B-yR3 widr BxB followed Ijy N-85, White is 
poised to begn the slow process of eating 
away through Black’s solid defences. 

OtAORAM 

19 P-4(N4! R-KNl 

Instead, 19 .., PxP would accelerate the 
process by allowing While the fatal battery of 

0-K4and&-Q3. 


20 8-N3 

8-81 

21 0-N6 

R-R2 

22 P-KB3 

Q*Q* 

23 NxQ 

8m4« 

24 8-62 

8x8+ 

25 KxB 

PxP 

26 PxP 

K-N2 

27 N-84 

P-«4 

28 P-R5 

ami 

29 K-N3 

H-01 

30 N-85 

R-85 

31 P-QM 

K-Bl 

32 B-Q3 
34 R-4(3 

K-K2 

33 B-N6 

R-Rl 

The strangulation 

process is 

almost 


complete. After the doubling of rooks on the 
Q file Black will be immobilised. He opts for a 
less painful exit. 

34 ... R-Nl 35 ROO-Q3 lt(l)-N5 

36 RxQP-f BxR 37 Rx8+ Reticns. 


MICHAEL STEAN 


(Sk /Hrang^nwtf wtih tfw Obawrvw) 


Bridge 


One of the best hands of 1985 occurred in 
the tournament of champions at DeauviHe 
when two lions of the game, Paul Chemla of 
France and Benito Garozzo of Italy, were in 
opposition On this occasion the French were 
the winners of the tournament, as well as of 
this exchar^e. 

ttealer South Love all 

♦ 43 

6PAJ103 

♦ 1096 

♦ KJ76 


This was the bidding: 


South 

West 

North 

East 

Chemla 

Garozzo 

Perron 

Ferraro 

2+ 

No 

288(11 

No 

2# 

No 

34 

No 

34 

No 

4NT(2) 

No 

54 

No 

64 

No 

No 

' No 




(1) Ace-showing, in the French ^yle. 

(2) General strength, since no suit had 
been agreed. 


♦ 7b 
4PK864 

♦ KJ3 

♦ Ab42 


N 

W E 
S 

♦ AKQJ98 

88 - 

♦ AQSE2 

♦ Q3 


♦ 1062 
8PQ9752 

♦ 74 

♦ 1098 


West led a trump and discarded a heart on 
the third round of spades. Chemla then led a. 
low chib. As this might have been a singleton. 
Garozzo went in with the ace and led a heart, 
expecting to make the king of diamonds in 
due course. 

The 10 of hearts was covereo by the 


queen and was ruffad. The declarer drew two 
more trumps, then overtook the queen of 
clubs and pl^ed off ace of hearts and two 
winning clubs. Garozzo, down to ♦ K J and 
88 A at the finish,-was squeezed and had to 
bare the lung of diamonds. Chemla, as usual, 
took the right view, making the last two tricks 
wtth ♦ A Q. 

Benito could have destroyed the squeeze 
by returriH^ a club when in with the ace. He 
brought three new, young players to tins 
tournament and finished runner-up. Watch 
out for Italy when the European 
Championship is played at Brighton next 
year. 

TERENCE REESE 


(By Mfrsng0ftmit mih Ot M fVf) 


Ouiz 


(HJESnONS 

1. Vinson Massif is tha tattasi mountain 
of which oontlnant? 

, 2. What is earthshina? 

3. Whara is Ohahran International air¬ 
port? 

4. Argantite Is ttta ora of which matal? 

5. Wtare is Fort St Qaorga? 

6. What In the USA, was the Undbargh 
Law? 

7. The Landtag ia tha Partiamant of 
which European prlndpailty? 

8. Whara can a smaltar version of tha 


Statue of Liberty be seen? 

9. Who wrote The Devttopmam of 
Capitalism In Russia? 

10. Bucolics, Georgies and Aanaid are 
tha works of whidi author? 

11. Which footballer Is known as Pelusa 
Of ‘Uttle Pale’? 


■auopajew o6a)a'll 
■cuam 

•nniBiiA aniiqnd *• u«ouij osia ‘iiftiiA -oi 
•uiuan TA 6 
'acuajd ‘<F8d '8 


•uwauaqaan •/ 
'maap Aq aiqa 
-qsiund «8M fiuiddauppi laig pap|A 
-Old qgaiM wBi a paMad esazBuoo 
sn «8 'peisfumu pua paddauppi 
sBM uoe s.qSjaqpm sapaio jagy -» 
’«MP»W 'S 
'«ahs -f 
*tiasjw lonvQ t 

'tAisa am 01 ipaq pile uobui am 
0) qpra am uxm) papayaj nifinung '8 
•apBaiawyi 
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(To be continued) 













































Combating ^^Reviaionisf’ Forces 


I t may be a sheer coinci¬ 
dence. K. Kat'unakaran, 
Congress! 1 1 chief minister 
of Kerala, heaps encom¬ 
iums on the CPh M) gener¬ 
al secretary, E.M. Sank- 
aran Namboudiripad. for 
guiding his party to follow 
a "principled policy" of 
not having any truck with 
the communal parties in 
the state. “EMS has real¬ 
ised that forces of com- 
munalism and disintegra¬ 
tion are the main threat to 
the integrity of the nation 
and the Congress! 1) is the 
only party capable of com¬ 
bating them effectively." 
Savs Karunakaran. in 
whose opinion, people like 
M.V. Raghavan. the expel¬ 
led CPIiMi legislator, are 
fundamentalists steeped 
in dogma. The political 
“enlightenmeni’’of EMS 
about the importance of 
the Congress! 1) in fighting 
the number one enemy of 


E ra Sezhiyan, Tamil 
Nadu Janata Party 
president, who narrowly, 
lost in the recent biennial 
elections to the Rajya 
Sabha, is being goaded by 
the state law minister, C. 
Ponnaiyan, to file a peti¬ 
tion in the High Curt. 

Though the Janata Party 
had only three members in 
the state Assembly, he was 
encouraged to enter the 
fray by the AlADMK lead¬ 
er and chief minister, M.G. 
Ramachandran, for the 
sole purpose of depriving 
the DMK of the solitary 
seat it was contesting. The 
-Janata Party was a mem¬ 
ber of the DMK-led opposi¬ 
tion front, and with its 
three votes, the DMK 
candidate was assured of 
victory. The plot was laid 
by MGR months ago, at 
the time of the panchayat 
elections, when Sezhiyan 
was wooed with the Rajya 
Sabha seat if he broke 
away from the opposition 


the Marxists, comes at a 
time when Rajiv Gandhi 
writes to Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev. the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party leader, seek¬ 
ing his help in arranging 
the support of the CPI and 
the CPIiM) to the Congre$; 
f s! 1 1 , particularly in Kerala^ 
i the lone outpost of the 
1 ruling party south of the 
Vindhyas- as revealed in a 
recent report in the Far 
Eastern Economic Review 
) published from Hongkong. 
1 

! Karunakaran has much 
to be grateful for Nam- 
’ buodiripad’s political 
i thinking • in the evening of 
; his life. When he was still 
nursing ambitions of be- 
i coming chief minister of 
1 Kerala. Namboodir'ipad 
1 did not hesitate for a mo- 
5 ment to forge an alliance 
f with the Muslim League 
; and the Kerala Congress, 
f representing the two 


Asking for Trouble 


front. The Janata, by going 
it alone, came a cropper in 
the panchayat elections 
but the Rajya Sabha seat, 
with the requi.site support 
from the AlADMK, was in 
Sezhiyan’s pocket. One of 
his own party MLAs, to 
register his unhappiness 
at the betrayal by his lead- 
I er, was said to have 
I marked his ballot paper 
with green ink instead of 
the blue one provided by 
the returning officer, 
thereby invalidating his 
vote, which cost Sezhiyan 
> his seat. 

f Ponnaiyan’s strategy in 
egging Sezhiyan on to file 
an election petition is not 
so much to ensure the 
Janata leader a seat in the 
Rajya Sabha as to carry on 
P the faction fight within the 
I AlADMK. In the event of 
t Sezhiyan being declared 
t elected by the High Court, 
I the person to lose would 
i be R.D. Gopal. of the 
! AlADMK, a nominee of 
I the Jayalalitha faction. At 


dominant minority com¬ 
munities in the state. 

He went to the extent of 
carving out a separate 
Muslim majority district, 
Matappuram. to keep the 
League in good humour 
during his second term as 
chief minister from 1967 
to 1969. When Raghavan 
advocates the same policy 
to lead the CPl(M) out of 
its political wilderness in 
the state, he is not only 
dubbed, a revisionist and 
sent out of the party but 
even his supporters are 
being hounded out. No 
wonder. Karunakaran 
finds in EMS his greatest 
ally who helped him stay 
in power for the last four 
years and is now paving 
the way to ensure smooth 
sailing for the ruling Un¬ 
ited Democratic Front 
(UDF) for yet another 
term. 


the time of the last Assem¬ 
bly elections when MGR 
was laid up in a New York 
hospital, ticket distribu¬ 
tion was in the hands of 
R.M. Veerappan, leader of 
the anti-Jayalalitha fac¬ 
tion. Gopal was denied a 
party ticket. With Jayala- 
■litha’s star on the rise in 
the Tamil Nadu political 
firmament, Gopal was 
nominated to one of the 
three seats the AlADMK 
was sure of winning. As 
against the 34 MLAs who 
were to vote for him, only 
31 cast their ballot for 
him. But he wriggled 
through on the fifth count, 
thanks to'the elimination 
of Sezhiyan and the 
second preference votes- 
cast in his favour. The 
Veerappan faction, 
through Ponnaiyan, i# 
working overtime to 
seat Gopal. Having, burnt 
his fingers once, will 
Sezhiyan walk into the 
trap again and invite the 
wrkth of MGR? 


TheCauseof 
Hegde’s Pains 


A ll is not well between 
the Janata Party presi¬ 
dent. Chandra Shekhar, 
and the Karnataka chief, 
minister, Ramakrishna 
Hegde. Being the only 
Janata-ruled state, the 
party depends on the Kar¬ 
nataka chief minister to 
raise funds for its day-to- 
day operations. Hegde, in 
turn expects the party 
leadership to pay more 
attention to his voice. Af¬ 
ter the controversial re- 
election of the Janata 
president, which made the 
ex-Prime Minister, Morar- 



Hcgdc: principled stand 


ji Desai, to comment that 
Chandra Shekhar wanted 
to be “the first and last 
president" of the party. 
Desai was dropped from 
the list of special invitees 
to all executive committee 
meetings of the party. In¬ 
censed, by the di.scouitesy 
shown to Desai, Hegde 
wrote to Chandra 
Shekhar, .seeking an ex¬ 
planation why the former 
Prime Minister was drop¬ 
ped from the list of perma- i 
Dent invitees. The Janata i 
president ignored Hegde’s I 
letter, which made the I 
Karnataka chief minister 
cancel his visit to Delhi to 
attend the party’s execu¬ 
tive committee meeting on 
8 July. The reason given 
was his recurring back¬ 
ache. 

mHua luanpeKOfism 
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Rohafoilitation 
of Pranab 


P ranab Mukherjee has 
been rehabilitated in 
the New Delhi district of 
the capital. No, his expul¬ 
sion order has not been 
withdrawn. A ministerial 
bungalow in Wellingdun 
Crescent next to the Rash- 
trapati Bhavan has been 
allotted to him. It is not a 
special favour; as an Mt* 
he is entitled to govern¬ 
ment accommodation and 
as a former-cabinet minis¬ 
ter he qualifies for a prop¬ 
er bungalow. But for the 
past year he had been 
forced to live in a private 
house in South Delhi, be¬ 
cause a house due to 
him was not given to him 
after he vacated the bun¬ 
galow occupied by him as 
the finance minister. His 
new home, ISWellingdon 
Crescent, is a few houses 
away from 12WeUingdon 
Crescent, the bungalow 
occupied by Mrs Indira 
Oendht in the period she 



Pranab Mukherjee 

was out of power. Vidya 
Charan Shukla also lives 
on this road. HasWelling- 


Kashmir Rules Again 


T he Kashmiri Pandits are 
once again in a domi¬ 
nant position. After Mrs 


l»nDI>Cf^HECOUlW«, I 
WHO OCtt'IWlUMTOF I 

^ KAULWARNcW? i 


l\ 


Indira Gandhi’s death, the 
powerful community had 
somewhat been relegated 
to the background. With 
P.K. Kaul and T.N. Kaul 
having been appointed as 
the ambassadors to 
Washington and Moscow, 
respectively, and rumours 
about P.N. Haskar being 
consulted by Rajiv Gandhi 
on major issues floating 
around, it seems that the 
community has regained 
its lost glory. While 
appointing P.K. Kaul as 
the ambassador to the 
USA, the government de¬ 
viated from past practice. 
The cabinet secretary is 
the principal permanent 
secretary of the govern¬ 
ment, who is supposed to 
tun the executive branch 
of the administration jh 
the event of there being no 
Prime Minister. Uncer¬ 
tainty regarding this post, 


don Crescent been re¬ 
served for out-of-power 
politicians? 


therefore, has never been 
allowed. Well before the 
retirement of a cabinet 
secretary, the next incum¬ 
bent is named. Mr Kaul 
had superseded a dozen 
officers when he was 
appointed last year. This 
time, the seniormost IAS 
officer after Mr Kaul is the 
Maharashtra chief secret¬ 
ary, B.G. Deshmukh. 
Among the secretaries at 
the Centre, Dr S.S. Sidhu. 
the civil aviation secretary 
is the seniormost. Mr De-, 
shmukh is due to retire 
shortly, while Dr Sidhu 
has a few more years of 
service left. An officer of 
the UP cadre, he has 
served in economic minis¬ 
tries (steel, industry, tour¬ 
ism and civil aviation) and 
held key posts in the de¬ 
fence and home ministries 
besides having been the 
health secretary for a brief 
while before being sent as 
an advisor to the Punjab 
Governor some years 


T he central government’s 
principal information 
officer (PIO), 1. Ram 
Mohan Rao, has been 
asked to go on leave be¬ 
cause of All India Radio’s 
wrong newscast about 
Babu Jagjivan Ram’s 
death. Was Ram Mohan 
Rao responsible for the 
gaffe? According to the 
newsmen present at Palam 
airport on the morning of 4 
July (to cover Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
departure to Mauritius), 
the misinformation had 
emanated from the addi¬ 
tional commissioner of 
police in charge of Vlf* 
security, Gautam Kaul. 



Huu Singh 

Even the union home 
minister. Buta Singh, had 
sounded convinced about 
the news, which Ram 
Mohan Rao asked the offi¬ 
cial mediamen to flash im¬ 
mediately. As PIO, when 
news about Babu Jagjivan 
Ram’s death reached him, 
it was but proper for Mr 
Rao to behave the way he 
did (later, when Babuji' 
passed away, national 
mourning was dec]ared-r«j 
the treatment of news 
planned by Mt Rao, there¬ 
fore, was not wrong). ' 
The raw deal metdd ottt 
to the PIO has left the 
members of the central in¬ 
formation service (CIS) 
unnerved. 

Otift MaahmMifr 
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he much-awaited 
' expan&ion ot the un 
ion council of minis 
ters did not take 
place on the eve of the 
monsoon session of Parlia 

ment Much awaited because there are too many mims- 
teis holding additional charges and the size of the 
portfolios allotted to some of Rajiv Gandhi's senioi 
cabinet colleagues is too unwieldy to ensure efficient 
functioning of key ministries Narayan Dutt Tiwari has 
the large sire industry portfolio (with company affairs 
and public enterpi ises included under his ministry), he 
has under him the department ot petrochemicals and 
the charge of the petroleum ministry too has been 
given to him P Shiv bhankar has the dual charge of 
commetce and external affairs Human resource de 
velopment minister PV Narasimha Rao holds addi 
tional charge of health and family welfare Among the 
junior ministers, P Chidambaram while holding the 
key portfolio of personnel, administrative reforms and 

public gnevances has addi 
tional charge of internal 
security He also acts as 
the Prime Mimster’s odd 
jobs man on the Sri Lankan 
Tamil matters New talent 
has been inducted into Par 
liament during the recent 
Rajya Sabha elections and 
one would have expected 
the ministry to be stream 
lined Ihe Prime Minister 
had hinted in a press meet 
on 6 July that he would 
expand his team before the 
ChMambaram Parliament met on 17 July 

But that was not to be 

The monsoon session this year is unique Sitaram 
Kesri, the minister of state for parliamentary affairs 
incharge of the Rajya Sabha, is himself not an MP He 
was denied a Rajya Sabha ticket when his term expired 
but he still continues to be a minister (and that too for 
parliamentary affairs) The Constitution of India pro 
vides for a person to he a minister without being a 
member of Parliament (or state Legislature,as the case 
may be) for a period of six months But this provision 
was made for those who are inducted into the council of 
ministers while they are not MPs or MLAs and not for 
ministers who have been denied party tickets on the 
expiry of their term Normally, Mr Kesri should have 
resigned soon after he was denied the ticket Apparent 
ly, the high command has 
asked him to continue till 
another assignment (may be 
a governorship) is given to 
him If the presence of Mr 
•, fCesn in the council of minis 
ters was considered so 
necessary then, in the first 

K * i, he should not have 
demed another term in 
the Rajya Sabha The Sitar¬ 
am Kesn case is an aberra¬ 
tion which has dangerous 


Cross-currents 


SHUBHABRATA BHAHACHARYA 
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portents It betrays the tot¬ 
al lack of concern for 
norms hy the piesent nil 
ing elite 

Aiun Nehiu s illness had 
prompted the Prime Minis¬ 
ter to ask the Rashtrapati Bhavan to issue a notification 
giving the additional chaige of the internal security 
portfolio (m the home ministry) to P Chidambaram 
Normally the cabinet minister incharge ot home, Buta 
bingh should have been entrusted with the job till his 
jumot minister could resume duties But in the palace 
intrigues of 7, Rate Couise Road the illness of Arun 
Nehru provided an opportunity to his detractois to try 
to clip his wings Anin Nehru reacted swiftly He 
returned to the capital from Srinagar (wheie he had 
been taken ill) on 5 July and on 7 July, which was a 
Monday, he appeared in the North Block and sat in the 
room of the internal security minister But till the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan order giving charge to P Chidam 
baram was reversed, Arun Nehru could not be the de 
facto internal security 
minister Since 7 July. 

Arun Nehru has been sit¬ 
ting in his North Block 
office, but aU files meant 
for the internal security 
minister have been 
directed to P Chidambar¬ 
am In effect, when Parlia¬ 
ment met for the monsoon 
session, Arun (<fehru was 
the de jure minister for 
internal security while P 
Chidambaram was the de 
facto minister for intetnal 
security Like the Sitaram 

Kesn episode, this too is an aberration—in this case a 
lack of proper planning in the administrative set up ot 
a key ministry like home affairs is betrayed 

O n 16 July, the dejure minister tor internal security 
decided to assert his position He came on the 
television screen during the evening news bulletin to 
talk about the law and order situation in Gujarat He 
declared that curfew would be stnctly enforced and 
advised the people in the curfew bound areas of 
Ahmedabad to stay indoors Law and order is a state 
subject A union minister can call the shots only if 
President's Rule is imposed in a state or if the area 
affected by curfew happens to be a Union Terntory 
Gujarat had a duly elected and effective state goveni- 
ment on the night of 16 July 
Even if the party in power at 
the centre and in the 
affected state be the same, 
?the state’s constitutional 
I nghts about law and order 
I enforcement cannot be ovet- 
' looked Tim Ahm^abad TV 
station could have made the 
curfew announcement 
Apparently, the exercise was 
aimed at projectmg P Chi¬ 
dambaram 









MODELS FOR SUCCESS 



Navin Budhlraja 

AU INDIA nilST 
IIT-fEE f9S4 


Sanieev Arora 

AU INDIA nilST 
IIT-IEE 1986 


Both Navin Biidhirala i Sanjaav 
Arora took tlia aama routa to 
aupramacy In IITnIEI. Taking 
Briiilanra 80UNBATI0N COURSE 
whila in 8t<l. XI, thay anaurad thay 
aiara In good ahapa for tha final 
aaaauH whila In 8td. XII, whan thay 
had ‘d maa^ahaata al* with Brllllant*a 
famad . No wondar thay 

won tha Jack-pot, tha Top Spot In 
ilT-JEE. 



The mental muKlc-trainins that the aktartfEI problems put you throush 
can keep you brlmmins with confidence In the Nee of this 'merciless' exam 



In 1985, the AU tadin First, Vinsst 
Gapts combined our REGULAR 
COURSE during S td. XII with the 
inevitable BSISIIl] Experience. 

Moral t TO BE TREBLY SURE, 
ir TAKE BRIUiANT'S fOUNPARON 
COURSE WHILE IN STD XI. 

if FOLLOW UP WITH BRILLIANT’S 
REGULAR COURSE WHILE IN STD. XII. 



VlneetCupta 
AU INDIA ntST 
IIT-IEE 198S 


if AND ABOVE ALL GIRD YOURSELF FOR THE REA L EVENT, 
WITH THE BATTLE EXPERIENCE OFTHECSamS 


If you hava a high aeora in Std. X, you may taka Brilllant'a non-stop 8 VUUI 
■Lira COUNM spanning Std. XI4 Xll, raplacing tha Paundallan Caaraa (8M. XI) 
Ragular Coarsa (Std. Xll). ■UTK COUNSI Includas 2 yaars’ V.O. File. 

Admission to ILITK COURSK on basis of marks of Std. X 

LEST YOU FORfaET! These 5 ELITE COURSE srudents (1964 66) won ronte within the 
TOP TWENTY in IIT-JEE 66 
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H Ramesh 
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A Maruti built for two! 


I ’ve been watching them 
for over two month3 now 
The white Maruti with 
the heavily-tinted windows 
and rear windshield. It 
drives up around ten m the 
morning. The driver parks 
his dinky-toy‘looking car 
right at the edge of the sea 
The tide comes in or goes 
out., the sun beats down on 
It or it pours... the car re¬ 
mains rooted to its favourite 
spot till sundown. For a long 
time, It was impossible to tell 
either who the occupant was 
or what he or she was doing 
in there. One rain-soaked 
mormng when there was a 
slight lull in the downpour 
the door on the driver’s side 
suddenly opened. A young 
man emerged hesitantly. A 
few seconds later, the other 



lta|lv Oandhl with wift Sonte In Mlzprwn: ttw CMMi look 



door opened., and out came 
a young girl. Both of them 
looked around sheepishly 
and then slowly walked to¬ 
wards the sea. After a ten- 
minute breather, they went 
back into their white cocoon. 
The next they ventured 
out again. This time a little 
more confidently. Embol¬ 
dened by the advmiture, they 
sat on the shore and chucked 
pebbles into the sea. Soon, 
they began rolling down 
their windows and enjoying 
die sea-breeae. A few days 
latw, 1 saw them walking 
across to a bhuttawalla 


down the road for a mid¬ 
tryst snack. Last week 1 
heard music... they were on 
the way to gettmg really 
organised now. And today I 
saw them spending nearly 
all the time outside their 
safe little white haven 
laughing as the sea-breeze 
caressed their faces, 
touching each other, smiling 
and kissmg softly. It was at 
once so beautiful and 
touching. the timeless 
ritual of lovers the world 
over snatching a few stolen 
hours looking for paradise. 
And finding it in the 
cramped confines of a tmy 
white Maruti' 


Mizoram- 

HaiRam! 


Rajiv Gandhi’s Mizoram yat- 
ra was full of surpnses. Our 
yummy Prime Minister 
didn’t wear a fancy dress 
party costume. And he didn’t 
stick feathers/beads/flowers 
into his hair. Instead he wore 
yet another pair of macho 
Cartier sunglasses (which 
are available in Bombay for 
5,000 rupees), some distinct¬ 
ly non-macho gum bbots, a 
peculiar topee and a casuM, 


open-necked shirt which re¬ 
mained disappointingly but¬ 
toned up to his adam’s apple 
He behaved like he was on a 
foreign tour (maybe he 
thought he was on one) and 
said he’d brought good 
wishes to the people of 
Mizoram from himself and 
the Government of India 
Perhaps his speech-wnters 
forgot he was on Indian soil 
Though watching the Ooor- 
darshan footage it was pret¬ 
ty hard to believe that he 
really was on home ground. 


Adieu again 


Last month, the newspapers 
were full of obits mserted by 
the family members of the 


A vIeMm ot Uw KaniaMn crash 



















Kanishka craah victims. 
Some of them carried photo- 

f raphs of the dead—wedding 
ictures or snapshots from 
the family album. The word¬ 
ings were poetic and poig¬ 
nant: “You will live forever 
in our hearts” and so on. And 
yet, the futility of the exer¬ 
cise makes one wonder why 
grieving loved ones pay a 
good amount of money to 
insert these newspaper re¬ 
minders... and for whose be¬ 
nefit are they ? Do the de¬ 
ceased in their “heavenly 
abodes” (nobody ever goes 
to hell), read the dailies? Do 
other impersonal newspap¬ 
er-readers give a damn? Or 
is it just another masochistic 
method employed by the sur¬ 
viving family members to 
torture themselves? Obits 
benefit nobody besides the 
ad departments of news¬ 
papers. 


Hardcore songs 




^<1^ ALL . 


what the stmg wasall about 
("Two can play the game..>’‘ 
etc), watching the Annual 
Grammy Awards presenta¬ 
tion, once again I was struck 
by the explicitness Of some 
of the lyrics. “Smooth oper¬ 
ator,” growls Sade. “Saving 
all my love for you,” wail^ 
Whitney Houston. I hear 
eight-year-olds singing lines 
such as “Tonight is the nj^ht 
...I’m feeling turigbt....We'll 
be making love the whole 
night through...so I’m saving 
all my love for you.” It’s a 
very adult song about 
woman’s passion for her 
married lover... and it’s on 
the lips of kids ail over the 
world. In fact, most of the 
recent hits very unabashedly 
deal with the once-taboo sub¬ 
jects of sex, lust and illicit 
relationships in a no- 
nonsense, straightforward 
manner. Gone are the days 
of Frank Sinatra crooning 
“the moon is blue... I love 
you ” kind of schmaltzy lyric. 
Or even the sly psychedelic 
hints A la the Beatles in Lucy 





The first time I heard about 
Stevie Wonder’s super-hit 
Part-time Lover, was when a 


Icutta asked her father 
if could tape the catchy 

song for her I was a little 


cuflsedit and wondered 
whether the young girl knew 


in the Sky with Diamonds. 
Today’s hardcore genera¬ 
tion demands hardcore 
sentiments. And yet, there is 
a brittle sort of romanticism 
in most of dtese 80 I^ss thaf s 
hard to beat. An appralingly 
raw emotkmalism. A i»k^, 
brutal passion that gets ohe 
hooked. Like a Virm «UU8 
by Madonna says itslU. 


Astro-illogica! 

forecasts 



SHOBHAD6 


There must be any number 
of “gullibles” who feverishly 
turn to astro forecasts in 
newspapers and magazines 
or else sensible editors 
would have tossed them out 
of the window long ago. 
There is one particular 
“seer” who goes by the “au¬ 
spicious” pen name of 
“Ganapati” (poor Ganesha) 
and writes the most incred¬ 
ibly precise weekly fore¬ 
casts in a national Sunday 
paper aimed at very specific 
segments of society. Last 
week I noticed these gems. 
“Traders in electronic goods 
and home appliances will 
witness an increase in their 
8ales.”“Musicians, econom¬ 
ists and educational experts 
are likely to receive recogni¬ 
tion." “Those working in 
large industrial units, ware¬ 
houses, communication and 
transport systems may get 
additional emoluments." 
“Junior staff in offices, sales 
and accounts executives 
may receive higher wages." 
“Sodoipgical, anthrqpmogic- 
Mimd historical researchers 
ait iikdiy to win acclaim.” 
rii^di^edl! 

hMMrUhottt; OabasMsDeb 


Reyiv Gandhi 
s(M he*d 
broughtgoad 
wish0stothe 
people of 
Mizoram fr0m 
himself and 
the 

Government 
of India, 
Perhaps hie 
speech»wri^rs 
forgot he was 
mlndUmsod 
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Divided in spirit 


T he write*up, A Tale of Tveo 
States and a City (6—12 Julv) 
reveals the unnecessary fuss being 
made over the transfer of a city 
which was built for Punjab. Even 
after the city is transferred, the 
Centre is likely to maintain its hold 
over certain key institutions. What 
Punjab eventually gets is a trun* 
cat^ Chandigarh. Chandigarh is a 
city divided in spirit and nursing a 
psychic siege. 

Arvinder Singh Walia, Calcutta 

• The people know very well from 
their own experience that whether 
under Congress rule, Akali rule, 
President’s rule or Army rule, there 
has been no respite from bloodshed 
and persecution in Punjab. Efforts 
are on to organise communal 
clashes which are fraudulently 
labelled as ‘Hindu*Sikh riots’. Nine 
months have passed since the Rajiv- 
Longowal accord, but no solution 
has been found to the problem of 
river water, to the boundaries dis¬ 
pute or to the communal violence. 
On the contrary, the accord has 
sowed the seeds of further division 
and discord among people. 

Abir Padhy, Berhampur (Onssa) 


Qpiniow 



• A lot of ill-will has been generated 
on account of the Centre’s reluct¬ 
ance to expeditiously transfer Chan¬ 
digarh to Punjab for which it was 
built to compensate for the loss of 
Lahore. It is inexplicable that Pun¬ 
jab should be asked to part with 
70,000 acres of land in lieu of Chan¬ 
digarh, when the Venkataramiah 
Commission has stated that only 
about 35,000 acres of land are inha¬ 
bited by Hindi-speaking people. 


The touch of perfection 


I was pleased to witness the intro¬ 
duction of a new column Leisure 
& Lifestyle. Hitherto, Sunday had a 
surfeit of politics which one found 
extremely tedious. This entertain¬ 
ing addition has lent the magazine a 
touch of perfection. 

Gursharan Kaur, Calcutta 

• The so-called status symbols— 
ornaments, Mercedes Benzes and 
industries—are not really status 
symbols but areworklly {wssessions 
with a totally materialistic identity. 
Many have imbibed these miscon¬ 
ceptions about status symbols, but 
status is something different. Russi 
Karanjia rightly opines, “1 reject 
the very idea of status symbols, 1 
am who I am. I am I—take it or leave 
it.” 

Bilhan Sagar, Bolangir (Orissa) 

• It is unfohunate that Sunday has 
published an article of such low 
standards (The Sex-starved Indian 
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Men. 29 June—5 July). The author, 
without knowing much about her 
home country, has made some im^s- 
ponsible remarks about a country to 
which she is alien. Does Ellise Mil¬ 
ler know how a man nanwd Ra- 
jneesh, after being driven out from 
India, prospered in America? Why 
does the prmicher of free sex have 
more American disciples than Indi¬ 
an ones? 

K. Hari Kumar, Hyderabad 

• Ellise Miller’s diatribe was in bad 
taste. While it is certainly unfortun¬ 
ate that riie has met only the sex- 
starved Indian men, the title of the 
article gives a hint that the men in 
US are not sex-starved. It should be 
brought to her notice what paragons 
of vjrtue US men are, what high 
morals their films uphold and how 
beneficial the US AIDS menace has 
been. 

P. BalasubramanUmt Along 


nils practice of compensation nev¬ 
er occurred when states were 
reorganised earlier on. Gujarat nev- ’ 
er got any area from breaking away 
from Bombay. Neither did Andhra 
for losing Madras nor Assam for 
parting with Shillong. Even after 
Chandigarh is eventually transfer¬ 
red, Punjab will be deprived of the 
Post-graduate Institution of Medical 
Education and Research. What Pun¬ 
jab will get is a mutilated Chandi¬ 
garh. This will further aggravate 
the Punjab crisis. Injustice is being 
done to that state. 

Nirmalject Singh, Calcutta 

• It is disheartening to know that 
Chandigarh is at the receiving end 
of terrorism, separatism and re¬ 
gionalism. Right from the inception 
of the brainchild of Le Corbusier, 
the beautifully planned city was 
engulfed in controversies and 
fights. The lives of the citizens, 
especially the Haryanvis, have been 
jeopardised. What will happen to the 
one-lakh-odd Haryanvis in the union 
territory if it is transferred to Pun¬ 
jab? Who will feed and shelter 
them? What will happen to the 
Haryana government’s officials?" 
The fate of the inhabitants of Chan¬ 
digarh IS at stake. 

K. Chidanand Kumar, Bangalore 


True colours 


T he interview with Khushwant 
Singh made very interesting 
reading ("The Akalis are a Bunch of 
Liars’, 29 June—5 July). The same 
Khushwant Singh once described 
Prakash Singh Badal as a moderate 
and wanted the government to 
negotiate with the Akalis for solving 
the Punjab problem. Mr Singh used 
to set up a hue and cry over the 
supposedly raw deal forwarded to 
the Akalis. Khushwant Singh has at 
last realised the true colours of the 
Akalis. 

B. Ganesh, Jamshedpur 

• If the SiHhs, or for that matter the 
Akalis, have ditched Khushwant ^ 
Singh (who earlier was a balanced •. 
interpreter of Sikhism and of late its 
self-assigned spokesman) after 
tempting him with a Raiya Saboa 
seat, I wonder why he does not ditdh 
his community in turn, 
r,P.B. Nambiar, Calctota 
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The threat of the Gorkhas 


.,1 

be special report, Gorkhaland 
Another Khalistan^ (29 June—5 
July), was indicative of the fact that 
we are not taking serious note of the 
disruptive forces who are out to 
destroy the unity of our country 
They must be dealt with an iron 
hand, whatever be the cost Let all 
linguistic states be dismantled and 
India be divided into southern India, 
western India, cential India, east¬ 
ern India and northern India, to put 
an end to all kinds of skirmishes 
prevailing today 
S S Ray, Gorakhpur 

• The article has sought to prove 
the age-old saying, “Give the dog a 
bad name and hang him ” The move¬ 
ment for a separate state within the 
Indian Union is not unconstitutional 
and has no similanty with the Kha- 
listan movement Going out of Ben¬ 
gal IS not going out of India The 
writer has suggested firm action by 
the central and state government Is 
not the killing of six innocent per¬ 
nio jjkins "firm action"’ The very lact 

that the Bengal government is using 
the ‘ Divide and Rule” tactics of the 
Britishers justifies the creation of a 
separate state of Gorkhaland within 
the Indian Union 
Gyaltsen Lama, Jalpaigun 

• The Gorkhas of Darjeeling are as 
much proud of their Indian identity 
as Bengalis, Rihans, Marwans and 
others It is not fair to compare 
Gorkhaland with Khalistan Gor¬ 
khas want a separate state carved 
out of north Bengal just the same 
way as Manipur-Meghalaya- 
N^aland and Haryana-Chandigarh 
were dialked out of Assam and 
Punjab m 1966 and 1969, respective¬ 
ly, giving full attention to Article 
3(A) of the Indian Constitution The 
government should not doubt the 
hitegnty of the Gorkhas I am confi¬ 
dent that the Gorkhas will never be 
tools in foreign hands Whether a 
Bengab, a Bihari or a Marwan, each 
and every Indian, who wants to 

, laettle down m the new state of 
tSoridialand, will be equally wel- 

CO1XK0 

Amor Singh, Bitaspur (HP) 

• Tlie demand for a separate state 
for the Nepalese people is not a new 
one. It has existed since the time of 


attaining independence Theie was 
even a demand for a separate coun 
try but the patriotic Nepalis always 
opted to remain in a united India 
Presently, due to the apathy of the 
central government towards the 
community and the inhuman torture 
and atrocities committed on them, 
the Nepalese people are seeking a 
political identity by having a state 
of their own, which may be in the 
form of Gorkhaland or something 
else 

It IS lather ignoble to equate 
the Gorkhaland movement with 
Khalistan, because there is a basic 
difference between the two While 
the former is a demand within the 
Induin Constitution, the latter is not 
Every Nepali residing in India now 
wishes to enjoy a permanent Indian 
identity and any movement towards 
achieving that end should be sup¬ 
ported by all But no right-thirtking 
Nepali will ever support an armed 
revolution or boycotting of the 
national celebrations The problems 
faced by the Nepalese people can be 
minimised a lot if rectification is 
carried out in the Indo Nepal Treaty 
of 1950, which provides on reciproc¬ 
al basis all the facilities to the 
people ot India and Nepal in either 
country For the last 30 years the 
Nepalis in India are crying out for 
the recognition of the Nepali lan¬ 
guage m the eighth schedule 


Shyam Raj Jatsht, Dtbrugarh 





Years of glory 


T cincerely congratulate Svhdav 
and Its staff members, both past 
and present, on the completion of 
ten years of its publication (A Oe 
cade of Sunday, 15—21 June) I got 
hold of SvNDAi for the first time 
from a fellow comrade in 19fk), 
when I was in the youth wing of the 
CPI Since then I have remained a 
regular and avid reader of this 
widely read weekly magazine It 
has played a vital role in the field of 
journalism by exposing the corrupt 
practices of politicians and other 
big guns sharing the difficulties of 
the masses and giving valuable sup¬ 
port to the downtrodden But the 
two new sections Leisure dr Lifestyle 
and Chitralogam are totally out of 
tune with the serious and investlga 
tive nature of Sundas Eight or nine 
pages are being wasted for the sake 
of frivolous entertainment There 
are other magazines which write on 
discs and ta{i«s, models and fashion 
and lifestyles of interesting people 
Si Ni>A\ IS meant to devote its pages 
to repotting on current issues of 
national importance Khaas Boat 
and Small Screen are enough to lend 
SUNDAi a light touch 
Naresk Sachdev, Fandabad 

• My compliments to the members 
of the Sunday family oh its tenth 
year of service to all of us I hope 
the magazine will maintain its stan¬ 
dard and dignity for years to come 
D Tnpathy, Jorhai (Assam) 

• My heartiest congratulations to 
SuNDAi on entering the 11th year of 
Its service to the nation I have been 
a constant reader of the weekly for 
more than seven years My son was 
working in Bhagalpur at that time 
and 1 was naturally interested in 
knowing about the social and politic¬ 
al events of that state Sunday came 
in handv with graphic and truthful 
descriptions of the Bhagalpur blind¬ 
ings and other events Prom then on, 
Sunday has been my steady com¬ 
panion 

N B Achar, Bangaloie 

• The special issue was remarkable 
Tortured into Impotence, included 
in the Pick of the Best section, was 
gnming, as I had not read the piece 
earlier 

Dr Gyanesh, GwaUor 
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WHY AHMEMBAD Rioting, almost always 

— communal, breaks out 
with astounding regularity 
every year in Ahmedabad, 
Olga Tellis visited the 
city recently to find out 

— the causes for the riots 



EVERY YEAR 


rm’m i happened in Ahmeda- 
m W / had bn 9 July and who 
I started it? The latter part 

Ww of the question is stiU 
’ ^ shrouded in mystery as 
the communities continue to blame 
i each other for starting the riot that 
became a mindless carnage. The 
massive Rathyatra. complete with 
elephants and akadawaUis started 
out from the Jagannath Temple 
around 7. JO am and passed through 
Uie traditional route of Jamalpur 
Gate, Prem Darwaja, Tambuchow- 
kie, Dariapur, Kadianaka and Ddhi 
Chakla. At S.35 pm everyone heave'd 
a sigh of relief as the procesinonists 
had nearly reached their destination 
without any mishap. It is even 
understood that the assistant com¬ 
missioner of police, Priyadarshini, 
had congratulated everyone for 
leading ttj^ceful procession. But a 
few mintifes later he got news of a 
stone-throwing incident. It seems, 
that just as the procession had 
reached Jordan Road, some people 
began throwing stones. It may be 
mentioned here that though the pro¬ 
cession was peaceful, there were 
people who shouted the usual pro¬ 
vocative slogans like “Jai ranchod, 
miyan chor” and ”Jo mangega 
Pakistan, usko milega kabrastan" 
when it passed through Muslim 
areas. But the Muslims did not lose 
their cool. After the Jordan Road 
stone-throwing incident there was a 
violent free-for-all. 

Meanwhile members of the Hindu 
community point the accusing fin¬ 
ger at Muslims, claiming that a. 
Hindu would never stone a rath 
procession. The very idea would be 
inconceivable, said Kesbavram 
Shastri, the venerable scholar of the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad. BJP 
coundllors, Gyanshara Patel mid 








COVER STt>R\ 


Harian Pathak, said that the attack 
on the mth was pre>pianned H U 
|Chandiwala. president of the Shanti 
Seva Samiti, and a group of doctors, 
lawyers and self-employed profes¬ 
sionals have submitted a memoran¬ 
dum narrating the events to P Chi¬ 
dambaram, union mmister for inter¬ 
nal security Dr M A Memon, the 
spokesman for the group, said that 
at Kadianaka the police m the pro¬ 
cession were diverted elsewhere 
while truck number .J4 in the pro¬ 
cession Wtis loaded with weapons 
This truck was instrumental in dis¬ 
rupting the procession and spread¬ 
ing death and destruction Trouble 
spread to Shahpur, Kalapur, Miliali 
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Pole of the Dariapur area Thev 
have pointed out in the memoran¬ 
dum that a Muslim would never 
dare to throw a atone in a Hindu- 
dominated area because if he did so. 
he would never come out alive Why, 
then, have the police not caught the 
culprits, they ask 

On 9 July, 11 people were Killed m 
police firing and stabbing incidents 
On 10 Julv, five were killed and on 
the next day five more were killed 
As the death toll mounted, various 
ateas were brought under curtew 
Meanwhile, the Samast Sadhu 
Samaj and Hmdu Suraksha Samiti 
gave a call for a bcindh on 12 July It 
received unprecedented support all 
over Gujarat Every little ghalla or 
paan shop was closed, the textile 
mills, too, pulled down shutters The 
Hindu feeling has been hurt be¬ 
cause an attack on the Rathyatra is a 
sacrilege “It is our right to take out 
a yatra” said Madhuri Shah who 
had come to Ahmedabad for a holi¬ 
day with her children She has been 
living and working in Illinois for the 
last 14 years 

The mad carnage which resulted 
in the deatlj (the official toll being 
48Westruction and penury of sever¬ 
al families hardly needs to be de¬ 
scribed because it is now a regular 
feature of all communal riots Hin¬ 
dus were stabbed and their shops 
were burnt down m the Muslim- 
dominated areas, while Hindus went 
on a rampage m those areas with a 
majority of Hindu families—des¬ 
troying shops, cycles, nckshaws, 
laupdries, owned by the Muslims 
Meghanmagar. a south-west suburb 
of the City has now become a 
synonym fot beastly cruelty as five 
members oi one family were burnt 
alive there Tales of woe and cruelty 
abound in the relief camps set up by 
government and some private char¬ 
itable organisations Muslims have 
fled from Hindu-dominated areas 
like Meghanmagar and sought re¬ 
fuge in camps It is doubtful 
whether they will ever return to 
their homes There has been talk 
that the chief raimster is thmkiitg of 
shifting people to ensure the safety 
of both communities 

The divide between Hmdus and 
Muslims 18 now complete and recon- 
cUiatioif between the two seems a 
distant dream Even top police offi¬ 
cials say they have been witnessing 
the law of averages in actum, Every 
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communal riot seems to be a re¬ 
venge for the previous one This 
time, it IS said, the Hindus have 
retalioted against what they suf¬ 
fered in March 108S Last year, the 
not was confined to the walled city, 
but this time the violence was out¬ 
side the city 

Ilaroobhai Mehta, Member oi 
Parliament for Ahmedabad city, 
said, “Unfortunately I feel never 
before has theie been such a divide 
between Hindus and Muslims 
There is a complete mental wall 
between the two ” Mehta feels that 
some members ol the pohu* weie 
also biased m favour of the Hindas 
and that the attack on the Rathyatra 
was bound to leave a scat even on 
the minds of policemen “Hut 1 do 
feel," said Mehta, “that the police s 
method of handling riots is obsolete 
while the techniques ol the rioters 
have improved The unprecedented 
closure of all temples helped to 
whip up religious passions I pci so 
nally tried to keep ofl this one 
kilometre stretch of road, called 
Jordan Road, out of the procession’s 
route But 1 failed The chicl minis¬ 
ter was hesitant to do so because 
like last year if the processionists 
decided to defv the ban the police 
and government would have looked 
foolish The Gujaiat bandh was yet 
another volatile call Even the 
Jagannath Temple mahant was not 
in favour of the call, but he i-elentcd 
under pressure Irom the BJP and 
other Hindu organisations ” 

However, even li police techni 
ques were polished up and made 
more sophisticatedm handling rio¬ 
ters, or the chief minister weic to 
put policemen all over the city, 
there is no assurance that peace 
would prevail Individual cases of 
stabbing are difficult to contiol as 
the liatred has gone too deep and the 
need for revenge is still raw 
Moreover the topography of Ahme 
dabad is such that it facilitates the 
working of communal and anti¬ 
social dements and hampers the 
police Ahmedabad is a city of 
countless poh (small streets) in 
which ccmmunities huddle together 
and are isolated from others If one 
community is in a minority m any of 
these pots, thev live in cemstant fear 
of a communal backlash 

E ven educated young Muslims 
working in banks or as doctors 
fed that suspicions do exist after 
the Meenakshipuram conversions 
and the recent uproar over the Mus- 
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Urn Personal Law Bill. They add, 
“We are Indians and have nothing to 
do with Pakistan, yet they keep 
throwing this at us every time, be¬ 
cause of these incidents ” 
Keshavram Shastri of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad said that “only the 
troubles of the religious minorities 
have been highlighted There is no 
word of sympathy for the majority 
groups who have suffered in the 
riots Politicians who came from 
Delhi also visited only Muslim 
camps All this is being done de¬ 
liberately to pamper the minor¬ 
ities”, In fact Mr Shastn’s point of 
view IS illustrative of the Hindu 
reaction at the moment Explaining 
the prevalent way of thinking, he 
said, “Some Pakistani elements are 
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in our country and causing mischief 
with the help of the Indian minority 
leaders. They want to rule as they 
consider themselves direct descen* 
dents of the Mughal badshahs. 
These pro-Pakistanis are against the 
average Hindu and Muslim living 
together in harmony. They do not 
want a Pakistan but a new stan. 
Once the Muslims take over, it will 
be the end of democracy and secu¬ 
larism. Look at the Middle-East and 
how the Muslim countries fight with 
each other,” 

There is no doubt that every Hin¬ 
du watches with trepidation, the 
growing tendency of the fun¬ 
damentalist Muslim leaders to iso¬ 
late the Muslim masses from the 
mainstream. They have a hold over 


the Muslim masses because a 
majority of the Muslims are poor 
uid illiterate, It is said that it the 
government were to monitor the 
preachings from the mosque as well 
as the writings in certain Urdu 
newspapers it would provide reveal¬ 
ing and startling information as to 
how and why the Muslim masses are 
being alienated from the main¬ 
stream. And when this does not 
succeed at a pace required by the 
fundamentalists, they seek other 
channels. While the religious lead¬ 
ers are striving for supremacy over 
their flock, there is a simultaneous 
move on another plane foi domina¬ 
tion over the underworld in which 
bootlegging and gambling is 
prosperous business. Almost every 
powerful politician has his control 
over the underworld. This under¬ 
world also has a majority of Mus¬ 
lims who are with the powers-that- 
be A thriving underworld neces¬ 
sarily means that the police too are 
Its allies, said an intelligence 
source. The police know that the 
Hindus will ultimately take over the 
underworld through this dangerous 
game of noting and rampage and so 
they are with the Hindus. 

Since 9 July newspaper reports 
have been talking about the failure 
of the intelligence services, and the 
inability of the chief minister to 
order strict combing operations. In¬ 
telligence sources, however, say 
that even with the best intelligence 
at the command of the chief minis¬ 
ter, nothing can be achieved if the 
police force has a communal bias. 
Most of the police inspectors in 
Gujarat are from north India and 
have a strong anti-Muslim leaning. 
In the last six months, according to 
one source, there have been several 
communal incidents but none of the 
policemen have been changed. Even 
if they are, vested interests have 
seen to it that they remam within 
the city. Each inspector is said to be 
making between Rs 30,000 to Rs 
50,000 a month which he shares with 
his bosses. Prior to 1969, he said, 
when a riot took place a commliih- 
sioner of police was removed. Whrii 
There were large-scale riots in the 
jurisdiction of a particular mspec- ' 
tor, the inspector was suspended. 
Even though the last year luis seen 
several riots, the commissioner of 
police continues to rule the roost 
and so do the sub-in^iectors and 
inspectors in dieir respective star 
dons. And since money is the sole 
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criterion, no one wants io take ac¬ 
tion as the politicians’ Mipply line of 
jjnoney would be cut off’ im- 
/ anediately. 

A former chief minister felt that 
the bandh couid have been avoided 
if chief minister Amarsinh 
Chaudhari had not hesitated to 
order a judicial enquiry. He said 
Sambhu Maharaj, the religious lead¬ 
er, who owes allegiance to the Con- 
gressd) was prepared to call off the 
Bandh if a judicial enquiry was 
ordered but the chief minister in¬ 
sisted on a high-level enquiry. Sam¬ 
bhu Maharaj on the 4)ther hand 
maintained that a high-level enquiry 
couid be manipulated. The talks fiz¬ 
zled out and the bandh was called. 
Chimanbhai, who during his tenure 
as chief mmister faced some of the 
most violent riots, protesting 
against the price rise and corrup¬ 
tion said, “There are divisions in the 
poiice They are divided on loyalties 
to persons down to the district level. 
The chief minister will have to 
change the police setup in Ahmeda- 
bad if there is to be some semblance 
of law and order in the state.” 

The union minister for internal 
Security, P. Chidambaram, and the 
chief minister have been given end¬ 
less lists of culprits of the 9-14 July 
carnage, with addresses and affilia¬ 
tions A judicial enquiry is proposed 
to be set up TTie ironv of the situa¬ 
tion IS that the judicial enquiry 
which was announced after the 1985 
riots is yet to take off. Even more 
ironical is the fact that the recom¬ 
mendations of the Reddy Commis¬ 
sion which looked into the 1969 riots 
have not been implemented. The 
recommendations included prop¬ 
ortionate representatioiTof Muslims 
in the constabulary and among Rie 
officer cadre of policemen, com¬ 
pensation to be paid for restoration 
of property and damage to life, and 
that the enquiry commission recom¬ 
mendations be implemented in toto, 
among other things. Today, the Red¬ 
dy Commission’s recommendations 
have been shelved and copies of the 
same are not available even at gov¬ 
ernment bookshops. 

. This time the Muslim delega- 
/tions have proposed that Muslims 
be permitted to carry arms for self- 
protoction. Instead of resolving 
matters, this could mly lead to 
further alienation. The sdutlons 
obviously lie elsewhere. The dearth 
of politM leadership, whether in 
the state or at the Cmitre, will lead 



to further isolation and alienation This is not to justify violence, but 
between the communities as maul- merely to put it in its proper pers- 
vis and fundamentalists and sadhus pective. Ahroedabad toda^ is a gen- 
and saints gather political clout. The eration removed from (iundlini, 
tragic commentary on the six days both in years and in thinking Keka 
of carnage came from two Rajya Shastri, as be is fondly referred to, 
Sabha members from Bengal who and one of the few living, contein 
flew into Ahmedabad for a day to poraries of Gandhiji said, “Candhiji 

see things for themselves. After a is lost forever.” t met Keshavram 

round of the camps and the city, Shastri, a renowned scholar, at his 

Amal Datta and Sukomal Sen said, Navrangpur home in Ahmedabad, 

“It is a sign of the failure of the where he was busy poring over 

trade union movement that workers documents for his article on the 

should have attacked each other on origin of the Kutchi language Mr 

grounds of religion. It has led to a Shastn has been a member of the 

further weakening of the working Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) for 

class in Ahmedabad." 22 years and is said to be its leading 

throretician, though he does not 

I t IS not uncommon to hear people admit it. The VHP is considered by 
say. “Imagine riots and violence the so-called intelligentsia as a fana- 
in the land of Gandhiji and non- tical, Hindu revivalist body Mr 
violmice.” One even heard the union Shastri refutes this, saying, "It is 
minister of state for internal secur- neither a fanatical mischief-monger 
ity, P. Chidambaram, who was over- nor revivalist.” 
seedng the law and order situation In “Gandhiji's name today,” .said Mr 

Gujarat from the Circuit House in Shastn, “is often used for selfish 
the middle of Jolv befHn Hs talk interests, but never for action. That 
over the Ahmedabad radio station is why we are witnessing so much 
widi,“Thisi8theiandofG8ndhiji...” violence This violence we just saw 
It sounds puerile, partiailariy with may not recur with the same in- 
the highly volatile substance Ahme* tensity but we can expect violence 
dabad dn seems to be iipmersed in because political parties in order to 
since 1956. Gandhiji and non- keep their chairs intact, generally 
violence are sought tc be bung like tiit towards the minorities, especial- 
croaaes around dm necks of the ly foreign religious groups headed 
people of the stem. Gandhiji lived in here by Indians. Hence, the poHti- 
Bomtay too, and built bis in dans deliberately become indiffe- 
Wardha in Maharashtnib no one rent (not partiai) about the doings of 
QdestiQns why thePa k vM#ne in such fanatical mhiorities ” 

Bombay or Msawhira Rt Maniirash' The legend of Gujarat being heir 
tra Rhen Oandhlji UMs ukoyd.' to the tradition of Gandhian non- 
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violeAce ended when the thoughts of. 
anotjiter Gandhi namely Indira Ggn- 
dhi> replaced the thinking of Ganr 
dhiji. Said Prof. Ramesh Bhatt, pro-*' 
feSsor of economics in Gujaint 
Vidayapeeth; '*The whole idna .of 
KH^ (Kshatriyas, Harijans, A(^ 
vasis, Muslims) has upset the poli¬ 
tical structure in Gujarat without 
providing an alternative. Last year, 
the anti-reservation stir which 
threatened to unseat the then 
Solanki govemmmit was deviously 
converts into a communal riot, the 
Muslims were brought in with the 
HarUans against the caste Hindus. 
PoUncians used the caste system 
for a class war and this went beyond 
their control The use of Indira 
Gandhi’s pro-poor stance caste 
alliance has ruined Gujarat.” 

Prof. Bhatt continued; "It is all 
just synthesis and compromises. 
There are anti-poverty programmes 
but they are not seriously im¬ 
plemented. The result is that the 
aspirations of one side are aroused 
and the other side begins to fight 
desperately to keep its privileges. 
Ruling Congressmen like Jinabhai 
Oarji saw dangers in Gandhian in-r J 
Stitutions and finished them. The., 
politics of voting, using dialectical I 
analysis for caste equations, has 
alienated various groups and the 
whole electoral politics has become 
a dangerous game.” 

KHAM was just a political eoua- 
tion for gamering votes, accormng 
to Prof. Bhatt. There are at least ten 
corporations set up for the poor, 

- tribals, women and adivasis like the 
Forest Corporation, Handicrafts 
Corporation, Rural Marketing and 
Rural Ibchnotogy. hut they are all 
languishing for lack of funds. So, 
the talk of ameliorating the condi¬ 
tion of the poor is just empty talk; 
they did nothing. “The poor were 
used as a support structure and for 
fighting die growing middle class 
without any benefit flowing to 
them," said Prof. Bhatt. " In the 
government, for instance, S<danki 
selected only those people wlm 
could not provide a gm minjatry. 
They were takrn on caste basia-p 
anti-Patel, «iti-upper class and not, 
for dieir ideology or lifestyle. In 
198S, the Hmdus were at the receiv¬ 
ing end and Mr Solanki was re-, 
sptmsible for it The pimaein oMdf 
minister, Amarsinh Chaudhara^ v^. 
then home minister. Solanlci . toiw 
the caste war to im rmnot^-^^ 
lages by orgainlsii^ljhe ksha<dl}ii. 
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against the Patels.” 

MagsayMy award winner Ela 
Bhatt was at a loss to explain the 
j Violence in Ahmedabad. She, bowev- 
Y er, said: “It is very strange that as 
soim as the spate of violence ends, 
Ahmedabad becomes a very safe 
city once again. I feel that anti> 
social elements and the highly fana¬ 
tical religious leadership in both 
communities are the cause of the 
violence. This time the Muslims 
have become victims as their econo¬ 
mic resources have been systemati¬ 
cally destroyed, like hallos, rick¬ 
shaws, shops, etc. Only the weaker 
sections suffer and never those in 
the glass and aluminium rooms or 
bungalows. People in Ahmedabad 
ere very politicised. They are aware 
of their rights and benefits They 
are not fools and know where the 
power lies, how it can be grabbed 
and that all this is part of politics. 
There is, on the other hand, so much 
stress—low wages, the contract sys¬ 
tem, unemployment—that it inevit¬ 
ably leads to fight between the un¬ 
equals. The caste Hindus versus the 
harijans and the Hindus versus the 
Muslims." 

Probably, the most serious analy¬ 
sis of the recurring explosions of 
violence in Ahmedabad, has been 
attempted by Amdavadma, a jour¬ 
nal, now defunct, which used to be 
brought out by the Nehru Founda¬ 
tion for Development Discussing 
the issue in an editorial, the leader- 
writer wrote- “In Gandhi’s Ahmeda¬ 
bad, (non-violence) has not only a 
historic relevance but a moral over¬ 
tone." Many paragraphs later the 
editorial concludes with Gandhiji's 
quote: "The first condition of non¬ 
violence is justice all around in 
every department of life. No man 
could be actively non-violent and 
not rise against social injustice, no 
matter where it occurred." Earlier 
the editorial asked: “Is peaceful 
co-existence at all possible in a city 
where, on the one hand, a million 
people—half the population—live in 
want and on the other, a handful of 
rich live in opulence? Does not such 
disparity, such distance between 
privilege and helplessness, inevit- 
|iably breed violence?” 

Since independence, or if one 
m^ht say after Gandhiji’s death, 
Afamedahad has seen serious, mind- 
boggling riots in 1956, 1969, 1974, 
1980 and 1985. From 1956 till July 
1986, the city witnessed ten major 
riots. Many people were of the opin- 
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ion that the 9 July nots were merely 
a continuation of the last one. 

Some of the major riots; 19S6: On 
8 August, the day Parliament 
adopts a Bill for bilingual Bombay, 
students and others marched in a 
fury to the Ccmgress office at Lai 
Darwaza. That was the starting 
point of a not in which eight stu¬ 
dents were killed 
1969: A communal not was sparked 
off when some cows of the Jagan- 
nath Temple, while being brought 
back from their grazing grounds, 
accidentally hun a Muslim woman 
and her child. The Muslims who 
were celebrating their Urs, chided 
the sadhus who retaliated. Soon 
there was stone-throwing and 
street-fighting. News spread that 


the Jagannath Temple was stoned 
and mobs went berserk. The Hindu 
Dharma Raksha Samiti held a meet¬ 
ing to discuss what steps could be 
taken to tackle the situation which 
had ansen. The people returning 
from the meeting were so incensed 
that they indulged in looting and 
arson 

1974: Price rise and corruption were 
the two mam issues that galvanised 
the students into action. For 86 days 
the agitation that started off as one 
against price rise and corruption 
turned into a demand for the res¬ 
ignation of the then chief minister 
Chimanlal Patel The Nav Nirman 
Samiti was bom. The chief minister 
did resign on 9 February. Those 
were chaotic, violencb-acaked days. 
Morarji Desat, an out-of-work politi¬ 
cian at that time, went on a fast- 


unto-death for the dissolution of the 
Assembly and this came about on IS 
March, 1974 

The price that the people paid was 
heavy. 174 people were killed and 
property worth crores destroyed. 
Hundreds were injured and 
maimed. 

1980; Hie month of August that 
year, saw the Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty taking up the issue of price rise 
again. They went to immerse the 
demon of “dearness" into the Sabar- 
mati and when the procession was 
returning thecrowds went on a ram¬ 
page breaking and burning shops. 
Curfew was immediately clamped 
in Khadia, Raipur and Gandhi Road 
The goverammtt promulgated the 


Gujarat Disturbed Area Ordinance, 
the army was called out and peace 
returned after ten days, many 
deaths and large-scale destruction. 
1985: February saw the anti- 
reservation riots and by 18 March it 
was turned into a communal riot for 
the benefit of politicians and anti- 
reservationists. The situation de¬ 
teriorated by April to such an extent 
that in Tankshagin the heart of Uie 
city, Musli't families left the area, 

1986: At the erd of 1985 there was 
peace for a while with the new chi<^ 
minister Amarsinh Chaudhart and 
the then director general of poUeeJ. 

I Rlbeiro taking charge. But from 
I January 1986 onwards, tihere has 
been violence which culminated to 
the murderous noting, toot and 
arson at the close of the Rathyatra { 
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THE PLOT TO KIDNAP 



Why did two young men try to abduct the leading actress Moon Moon Sen? 
Srinjoy Chowdhury investigates 



T he case has all the ingre¬ 
dients of a rip-roaring 
real-life thriller. It is a 
plot that makes the hard-> 
core masala productions 
of Bombay’s dream merchants 
look like bland dampeners. The 
plot, sparked off by a mysterious 
telephone call, has already led to a 
high velocity car chase, a botched 

a drmmt^ couirtroom confronta¬ 
tion. Besides, there are a number of 
superbly crafted sub-plots, a. tang¬ 
led web of half-truths and blind 
donials, a hush-hush police inves¬ 
tigation and legal complications that 
are likely to be 'extremely long- 
drawn. Nor is the cast of tMs real- 
life family drama equally in¬ 
appropriate: there is Moon Moon 
a ^amorous young actress, 
Bhwat Dev Varma, her harassed 
blue-blooded husband and Pradeep 
“Pintu” Singh, a brash young man 
with a ‘‘Lodmrio” inmge among his 
delhiquent friends. 

In RoH Shome, where Moon Moon 
Sen (her first film) luid a walk-on 
part, ^e acts as a glamorous film¬ 
star who is kidnapped but quickly 
rescued by her co-star Dipanker De, 
a “fake” policeman. Little did she 
realise as she rubbed off the grease 
paint and wiped her face that she 
would face a similar situation later. 
And this time, it would not be before 
the cameras in a cosy studio and she 
and her two little daughters would 
really be in danger. 

It was on Sunday 13 July that 
Pintu Singh made his abduction bid. 
He along with two of his fdends- 
Babidal Jana and Mohammed Syed 
*-hadparked their car WMB 3133 
outside the heavily-guarded Amer¬ 
ican Consulate building on Ho Chi 
Minh Sarani (Harrington Street), a 
few paces from the gates of Har¬ 
rington Miuisions, the actress' resi¬ 
dence. They were waiting forMoon 





nearly blocked twice, when the car 
swerved m front of us, but each 
tune we managed to evade them I 
thought we’d never make it," she 
added 

The car chase down Short Street 
and Rawdon Street finally climaxed 
right m front of the Park Street 
police station and a hysterical Moon 
Moon, weanng a yellow T-shirt and 
a pair of jeans, rushed into t|ie 
station, She was badly shaken and 
pleaded with the pohee to save her 
Just then the other car also drove up 
to the station and Pmtu Smgh too, 



^Meon Moon S«i (With her hiwband at Lalbuar 


got down No one is very sure of 
what happened immediately after¬ 
wards According to one eye¬ 
witness, Pmtu Singh got down and 
reached for the actress but was 
caught by the police According to 
another source, Pmtu Singh walked 
into the station where he was 
arrested Sometime later, a police¬ 
man walked up to Babulal Jana who 
was sitting in the car and escorted 
him into the station where he was 
put under arrest The third young 
man, one Mohammed Syed, howev¬ 
er, escaped 

It was from late November last 
year that the telephone in the ac¬ 
tress’ residence began ringing in¬ 
cessantly The voice at the other end 
of the line was always the same—"a 
languid drawl’’—remembers Bharat 
Dev Varma, Ms Sen’s IJ-year-old 
husband and scion of the royal fami¬ 
ly of Tnpura Every ten minutes the 
telephone would nng at the Dev 
Varma’s plush apartment at Har- 
rmglton Mansions It continued 
often till 2 am at night. The caller 
who identified himself as Pmtu 
Smgh always made crude remarks 
about the actress Smgh was fre¬ 
quently, espedaUy as the evening 
progressed, apusive 

^y this year, thmgs took an 



even uglier turn Pmtu Smgh now 
began to tiirealen the family He did 
not stop at assault and frequently 
threatened the actress with rape 
and murder It was then (on 27 
January) that Mr Dev Varma wrote 
to the Int B Exchange at Telephone 
Bhavan requesting the authonties 
to trace the caller There was no 
result The telephone kept nngmg 
"We also sent a copy (of the letter) 
to the Park Street police station But 
they didn't bother either,” said Mr 
Dev Varma “We sent a remindei m 
Apnl and as far as I am concerned, 
the lettm* is still valid,” he added 
By then, Pmtu Singh had become 
even more aggressive, “I am going 
to come over I will come tonight,” 
he would threaten Sometimes, he 
made "guest appearances." Accom¬ 
panied by a few friends, he would 
dnve over to Hamngton Mansions 
late at night and blow his horn and 


wave his handkerchief "We are 
waiting for you, Moon Moon, why 
don’t you come down,” they would 
shout Surprisingly, Ms Sen did not 
report the matter to the police or 
take other precautionary measures 
Efforts to warn Pmtu Smgh also did 
not meet with much success “You 
do what you want. You won't be able 
to do anything The police won’t 
touch me,” he would jeer 

P intu Smgh and his friends final¬ 
ly earned out their threats On 6 
July, at S 30 pm a pearl-grey Ambas¬ 
sador stopp^ in front of Harnng- 
ton Mansions and the hotel-owner 
and his fnends walked up to the 
star’s tiurd floor apartment Fortu¬ 
nately, Moon Moon and her family 
were m Bombay They were met by 
Sunil Das, Sen's middle-aged cook 
who refused to let them in Enraged, 
Pintu Smgh and his fnends banged 
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Who are the plotters? 



SNIlOflHeMtonSiKMw’StrMl BabuWJam'aAiiMU Cabin: etotMtfdmm 


S udder Street in central Calcutta 
is known for its small, ineixpen- 
sive and frequently seedy hotels. It 
is also a part of the city’s red*light 
district. But Bahadur Singh’s Shil¬ 
ton Hotel run by his sons, Ramesh 
and Pradip “Pintu”, in Windsor 
Court IS a "respectable hotel” and a 
favourite of a large number of 
Bangladeshis who come to the city. 

Twenty-nine-year-old Pintu Singh 
also looks after the video cassette 
library inside the premises of the 
hotel. He is fair, good-looking and 
street-smart. He also likes fast cars 
and has the reputation among his 
friends of being a "Casanova". 
Singh is also well-spoken and has 
the confidmice that comes from 
afflumice and a good education, he 
went to La Martlniere for Boys, one 
of the city’s well-known "good” 
schools which takes pride in being 


on the door and threatened him, but 
when the cook shouted for help and 
the durwans and liftmen rushed up, 
they walked away claiming that 
they were film producers who had 
come to meet her. Why wasn’t any 
effort made to catch them? "How 
could we catch them”, said the lift¬ 
man later, "They were all dressed 
up like softebs.’The liftman, howev¬ 
er, noted down the number of the 
car but though Mr Dev Varma made 
an official complaint to the Park 
Street police station on S July, he 
did not mention the car number in 
the letter. What Mr Dev Varma did 
mention in his letter was that “We 
have been continuously harassed 
and threatened and (though we) re- 
quested that some action be 
taken nothing has been done and we 
have been receiving over ISO calls 
every day and this has affected our 


called an elitist institution. Like his 
more stable brother, he went to St 
Xaviers' College Both studied com¬ 
merce. 

Hie Singhs are shocked by recent 
events. Pintu’s father, Bahadur 
Singh, a soft-spoken middle-aged 
Sikh (his sons are mono said, "I am 
mentally very upset I can’t believe 
my son could do such a thing.” His 
brother Ramesh is less emphatic "I 
don’t know whether he was friendly 
with Ms Sen, but I am sure he was 
not involved in the robbeties”. 

Babulal Jana, who is also in his 
twenties, is the owner of Anadi 
Cabin, a popular restuarant on S. N. 
Banerjee Road in Calcutta which is 
well known for its Moglai parathas. 
His friends and neighbours de¬ 
scribe him as a basically decent 
chap who got involved with bad 
people." 


domestic life.” It is obvious that the 
Dev Varmas took the threat serious¬ 
ly. but neither Moon Moon Sen or 
her husband could ever realise that 
Pintu Singh would be back and that 
too, so soon and with so much 
daring. 

Yet even the kidnap and rape 
attempt remains shrouded in mys¬ 
tery. While Ms Sen says that her car 
was followed by Pintu Singh’s 
Ambassador up to the police station 
on Park Street whete she got down 
and her assailants tried to grab her, 
the m (No. K 417 dated 14 July, 
1986) states that the "persons came 
in a car and accosted Moon Moon 
Sen in front the entrance of the 
mansion and forcibly attempted to 
drag her away and assaultM her. 
Hie FIR also mentions dtat the local 
people came to her rescue. But the 
durwans ud liftman of the mansiiM} 


deny that die kidnap bid occurred in 
front of the building. Said Hawaii, 
one of the building’s liftmen," No¬ 
thing happtmed here. I saw an 
Ambassador car which had been 
parked in front of Harrington Nurs¬ 
ing Home (opposite the building) 
start up and follow Moon Moon 
Sen’s car. But they did not try to do 
anything here.”"Jo Hua bahar hua. 
Humloi kuch neki dekha (Whatev¬ 
er happened took place outside. We 
saw nothing”, said one of the dm- 
wans. There are also other discre¬ 
pancies. While the police have 
stated that Ms Sen was rescued by 
Ramiochan, a panwala, another loc¬ 
al panwala claimed that there is no 
one of that name on Harrington 
Street and that nothing had hap¬ 
pened there that afternoon. 

Qtranger still is the police’s hand- 
Oiing of the case. Pintu Singh and 
Babulal Jana were produced before 
Bijan Kumar Ghosh, the chief met¬ 
ropolitan magistrate, at the Bank- 
shall Court on 14 July. Both the 
accused persons were charged 
under Sections 120 B (criminal con¬ 
spiracy), 366 (kidnapping or abduc¬ 
tion), 376 (rape), 354 (assault on 
woman with intent to outrage her 
modesty) and 360/511 (kidnapping) 
of the Indian Penal Code. But 
though the investigating officer 
asked for police custody on the 
grounds that four others were still 
at large, the arguments of veteran 
criminal lawyer Shankardas Baner¬ 
jee won the day and the accused 
were released on bail. According to 
Mr Banerjee, "Moon Moon Sen was 
a professional actress of reputation 
and the accused people wanted to 
make a film and went to her to talk 
about it.” But the police were wait¬ 
ing: Pintu and Babulal were im¬ 
mediately rearrested in connection 
with a dacoity in north Calcutta and 
produced before P.K. Singh, the 
additional district magistrate of the 
Sealdah Court. Once again, the ac¬ 
cused were granted l^, Imt thii 
time, the lawyers advised against it. 
"They have noddng to do with the 
robbery attempt, but if they took 
bail, they would be hauled in on 
another charge,” asserted Bisb- 
nupada Ghoi^, Babulal Jana’s atto^ 4 
ney. Clearly, the police wanted 
more time for interrogatUm and two 
other chargeB-~of snatching a hand¬ 
bag from Jennifer Prince, an elde^ 
ly woman from the Park Orcas 
area, on 1 April and entering a flat 
at 12, Guruprasad Chowdhuiy | 4 gte 
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n«ar Amherst Street and robbing 
gold ornaments, diamonds and tape 
recorders on 8 May this year—were 
pressed. On 17 June, tne accused 
were back in court, this time before 
the additional district magistrate in 
Alipore. This time the law won the 
right to keep them under police 
custody. 

The spate of charges of robbery 
has taken the defence counsel and 
the families of the accused by sur- 
prise. “My brother is a regular in¬ 
come-tax payer and is a partner of 
this hotel (Hotel Shilton) and the 
owner of a video-cassette library. 
Why should he be involved in petty 
thefts?” asks Ramesh Singh, Pintu's 
34-year-old brother. Babulal Jana 
also comes from an affluent family 
and is the owner of Anadi Cabin, a 
popular eating-house in central Cal¬ 
cutta. Why they would snatch hand¬ 
bags IS not very certain. 

The charges, brought one after 
the other to prevent the accused 
from gomg on bail, have raised 
another possibility. Is there more to 
the case than meets the eye? Does 
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Her mother’s daughter 

F ilm director Bhaskar Chowdhuri mother's The common complaint. 
wa.s in trouble Simi Garewal, she is very beautiful but not much 


who was doing a small but signifi¬ 
cant role m his film Robi Shome,had 
let him down at the last minute and 
he was desperately looking fpr an 
actress who could play a movie star 
on screen. Finally, he turned to 
Moon Moon, a top model and a close 
friend. Coulu she help him out? 
Moon Moon agreed though reluc¬ 
tantly, never realising that her 
career was just beginmng. Robi 
Shorn did well and soon the produc¬ 

ers were queueing up at her door. At 
last, they thought, a glamorous ac¬ 
tress would grace Tollygunge’s 
star-starved screens. 

But Moon Moon soon moved on 

She signed a number of films in 

Bombay and even after a five-year 

stint is still short of mega-stardom. 

Her films, Andar Bahar with Jackie 

Shroff and Anil Kapoor and Sur- 

khiyaan with Naseeruddin Shah, 
have not done too well But she has 

never been short of publicity and in 

fact, has b^ on centre-spreads of 

film magazines with amamg reg¬ 

ularity. Her Bengali films also have 
not been as successful as her 


of an actress Nevertheless she has 
a number of films notably Jabbar 
Patel’s Musafir at hand, and she 
could well come up trumps. 



Hie police believe that it is not just a 
plot by three delinquent young 
men? It is obvious that some police 
officers think so and are, therefore, 
planning "a complete investiga¬ 
tion’’. Among the other things that 
are being “thoroughly investigated” 
IS the nature of the actress* rela¬ 
tionship with Pintu Singh. Hiough 
Ms Sen has vehemently denied tlwf 
she ever met the hotel owner, Mr H. I 
Sawfi, the DC(I), detective depart¬ 
ment. said that Pintu Singh has 
claimed during the interrogation, 
that he had met her at a swanky 
jewellers’ shop at New Market, m 
Calcutta Arif Ahmed Babu. a 17- 
year-old Bangladesh student of 
Dhaka City College and a friend of 
Pintu Singh, has a similar story The 
police has learnt that he had seen 
the actress at Flix, Pintu Singh's 
video cassette library at Sudder 
Street, a number of times and had 
once been introduced to her by 
Pintu Singh. According to other re¬ 
ports, Pintu Singh had met the ac¬ 
tress at the Coffee Shop of the 
Oberoi Grand Initially, it is be¬ 
lieved, he had told the actress that 
he wanted to make a film with her, 
and It was only later, when he began 
to harass her and ring her up late at 
night, that Moon Moon began to stay 
away from him and refuse to speak 
to him. The dramatic car-chase of 13 
July was, according to sources, 
stage-managed and an effort to 
teach Pintu Smgh a “lesson’*. 

The pohce’s tight-lipped silence 
has led to endless speculation about 
the affair. At present there are 
rumours about a larger plot fo kid- 
imp and molest the actress. Pintu 
Singh, it is being said, was just 
“used” by another influential per¬ 
son. Why should a famous actress 
desperately appeal to Hie police for 
help just because a young man has 
bem harassing her? It is also diffi¬ 
cult to understand how two un¬ 
armed young men would have the 
mts to publicly kidnap a well- 
known actress in front of her resi¬ 
dence in broad daylight. Why tfarni, 
would the plice interrogate Pintu 
Singh and Babulal Jmia ror so long, 
is the argument. There are also 
reports of a photograph of the ac¬ 
tress with Pintu Singh. The photo¬ 
graph, believed to lie a Polaroid 
riiows the young hotelier sitting 
beside Moon Motm at his cassette 
shop. The DC(I) Mr Sawfi, however, 
dlsmiesas such ntmours as “un¬ 
true”. “There ia no photograph in 
existence”, he toM Suwdav recently. 
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A year of accords 


Have the Punjab, Assam and Mizoram accords brought peace ? Kewal Varma finds out 


T hose who do not learn 
from history are conde¬ 
mned to repeat history. It 
was nearly a hundred 
years ago that the com¬ 
munal problem reared its ugly head 
in this country. Our national move¬ 
ment failed to cope with it. This 
failure resulted in the partition of 
the country, despite the fact that ttie 
perception of India as one country is 
far more ancient than, perhaps, any 
other country m the world. Intelli¬ 
gent human beings should gain wis¬ 
dom more from their failures than 
from their successes. But we have 
not A defeatist mentality is begin¬ 
ning to gnp a section of the leaders. 
It is not unusual to hear in pnvate 
conversation: "Dos-pandrah sal me 
Khalistan to ban hijayega (in ten or 
fifteen years, Khalistan will ulti¬ 
mately be formed)." 

This defeatism, though still a mar¬ 
ginal phenomenon, is the result of 
both past history and a series of 
mishandhngs of the Punjab situa¬ 
tion. As far as history is concerned, 
the TV serial Buniyaadcomes to 
mind. It has brought back the night¬ 
mare of mass migration to every 
Hindu In Punjab and Sikh outside 


Punjab. As far as bunglings go, tihe 
Rajiv-Longowal accora is an out¬ 
standing example. In the last one 
year, Sikh extremism has grown, 
the Hindu has become increasingly 
communal and the Hindu-SBch di¬ 
vide has widened. It is true die 
accord was widely hailed in the 
country as it was sincerely believed 
it would usher in an era of peace and 
harmony in the strife-tom state. But 
this only betrays the immaturity of 
the country’s leadership, and its 
incapacity to see beyond its nose. 
Similar instances of short¬ 
sightedness of the leadership have 
been witnessed in the past. For 
instance, when Tilak and Jinnah 
signed the 1916 Lucknow Pact, it 
was then believed that it would 
cement the unity of the two com¬ 
munities. Hindus and Muslims. In 
retrospect, that Pact sowed the 
seeds of the great communal divide 
which led to the partition of the 
country 

The spirit of the Rajiv-Longowal 
accord was based on the under¬ 
standing that the Sikhs were feeling 
alienated and that such a situation 
could be ended by a two-fold 
strategy. First, political power 
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could be entrusted to the Sikhs 
through their .accredited party, 
the Mall Dali and they could be 
permitted to lend a band to the state 
administration. Second, on the issue 
of inter-state dispute, all the ex¬ 
aggerated demands made by the 
Sikhs could be accepted. The mod¬ 
alities of the accord and its letter 
conformed to this spint The accord 
gave de facto recognition to Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal as the 
sole spokesman of Pimjab. Guided 
by Arjun Singh, Rajiv Gandhi de¬ 
liberately conducted a lack-lustre 
election campaign, weak candidates 
were selected and not a single post¬ 
er of Indira Gandhi was allowed to 
be put up. Result, the Congress 
support base, comprising the Hari- 
jans and Hindus did not feel enth¬ 
used. Thus, it was so managed that 
the Akalis won the elections. De¬ 
spite all the help rendered by Rajiv 
Gandhi, the Akaiis won by a small 
margin of 0.7 per cent votes, This , 
because of the communal nature of 
the Akalis. 

The Rajiv-Longowai accord 
ignored other dimensions of the 
problem The Sikhs constitute only 
60 per cent of the Punjab popula¬ 
tion. In the Kashmir valley, for 
example, if the state adnumstration 
has strong Muslim leanmgs, it does 
not create senous practical prob¬ 
lems. The Kashmiri I^dits com¬ 
prise four or five per cent of the 
population. Even if they are gra¬ 
dually squeezed out, it does not 
create much of a problem. But, in 
Punjab, if non-Sikhs are denied a 
share in power and the Akali gov¬ 
ernment starts giving a Sikh tinge to 
the admiidstration, the 40 per cent 
non-Sikhs can create very serious 
problems. The situation becomes all 
the more grave when Sikh extrem¬ 
ists are on a killing sproe SlMi 
extremists are also killing other 
Sikhs but they are those i^o are 
suspected to be either police infor¬ 
mers or those #ho fraternise with 
Hindus. 

T he Barnala government calls i(- 
self a pandiU: government and 
pursuM a pdicy of communid (he- 
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criminatUm. For instance, it gives a 
much higher compensation to Sikh 
families v^o have migrated to Pun- 
, teb than to the victims of terrorists 
m Punjab. With die installation of 
the Akali government whidi was the 
logical foUoW'Up of the accord, the 
communal divide was likely to 
widen. Today, Hindus in Punjab 
have become so communal that 
even the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) and the RSS are too moderate 
for them. Thus, when all the pmties 
gave a call not to observe a betndh, 
overwhelming majority of Hindus 
ignored the call. Every big city and 
many towns in Punjab have become 
potential Beiruts. There has also 
been a transfer of population. Re¬ 
sult: there are now Hindu mohallas 
and Sikh mohallos. Hindu youths 
are getting arms and many temples 
like gurdwaras have been converted 
into arsenals. It is small mercy that 
the Hindus have largely confined 
diemselves to trishuls. When the 
accord was signed, neither Rajiv 
Gandhi nor Arjun Singh had the 
foresight to anticipate this develop¬ 
ment. With the Hindus becoming 
more communal, Sikh extremism 
has received a shot in the arm. What 
is more dangerous is the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi response to the communalism of 
Hindus. It is one of apprasement. 

Strangely, while the print media 
largely ignore^ the call of the 
Shankaracharya of Dwarkapeeth 
who called a protest march against 
the happenings in Punjab,when the 
Prime Minister met the Shank¬ 
aracharya and urged him to with¬ 
draw the call which he agreed to do, 
Doordarshan made it a lead story in 
its news buUetm. The TV showed a 
visual of the meeting and also aired 
an interview with the Shank¬ 
aracharya. Was that the beginning 
of the Prime Minister lending his 
ears to Hindu fundamentalists on 
the Punjab qu^tion? As the Shah 
Bano Bill showed, Rajiv Gandhi’s 
“secularism” represnts religious 
fundamoitalism at its height. All 
that it has adhieved is to perpetuate 
communalism in this counti^. Not¬ 
withstanding our self-righteous 
claim, our brand of “secularism” is 
^e best in the world, the Intensity 
>,of the communal divide and the 
number of riots has been increasing 
over the last hundred years. Cur¬ 
rently, the serious communal situa¬ 
tion in many parts of the country, 
particularly hi UP and Gujarat, has 
further complicated the Punjab 
problem. The Hindu “upsurge” out- 
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Side Punjab can turn anti-Sikh too. 

The other part of the Punjab 
accord deals with issues of inter¬ 
state dispute. With the Inclusion of 
the “village as a unit, geographical 
contiguity and linguistic affinity” in 
the clause dealing with territory 
and “July 1U85” as the cut-off date 
in the clause dealmg with water, it 
was ensured that the exaggerated 
demands of Punjab were met at the 
cost of Haryana. Rajiv Gandhi and 
Arjun Singh, perhaps, thought that 
the Haryana leaders were purchase- 
able commodities and they could 
thus get away For 15 years, rightly 
or wrongly, Haryana has been made 
to believe that it would get Fazilka 
and Abohar in lieu of Chandigarh. If 
Fazilka and Abohar are to be denied 
to Haryana, the state must be 
reasonably compensated for that. 
Two judicial commissions failed to 
give any compensation to Haryana. 
Rajiv Gandhi appointed a third judi¬ 
cial commission to interpret the 
accord within 12 hours. It was a 
childish act. Later, the time-limit of 
the commission was extended and 
then further extended. In between, 
the Prime Minister toyed with the 
idea of a fourth commission. He also 
replaced Bhajan Lai with Bansi Lai 
to sell the accord dealing with terri¬ 
tory to the people of Haryuia. 

Bansi Lai, however, obviously has 
not been able to cut much ice with 
the people oi Haryana. This became 
evident frbm the bandh observed m 
the state on 21 June Bansi La! 


cannot hold the reins without exten¬ 
sive police bandobust, To save him¬ 
self politically .Bansi Lai has started 
articulating, “Haryana needs water 
more than territory ” But if the 
Rajiv 1/ongowal accord is adhered 
to faithfully, Haryana would get the 
worst possible deal from the Enidi 
Commission In other words, Bansi 
Lai IS trying to postpone the “revolt” 
of Haryana. It is not a question of 
the Congresstn losing Haryana, 
What IS more dangerous is that 
Haryunvi sub-nationahsm has been 
aroused and is slowly taking a turn 
toward.s chauvinism It has equally 
dangerous anti Sikh overtones. 
Haryana in distress would also get 
the backing of the Hindi-.speaking 
regions Haryanvi chauvinism could 
then take an ugly turn, holding the 
country to ransom 

Rajiv Gandhi has been caught 
between the devtl and the deep sea 
If he goes ahead and implements the 
award, not only will he lose his 
prestige as the Prime Minister as a 
result of the revolt in the Hindi 
region, but ugly Hindu chauvinistic 
forces would be unleashed If he 
does nut implement the award, Sikh 
extremism would gain strength. It is 
difficult to visuali.se an escape route 
for him One factor which has ctm- 
tributed to Sikh communalism and 
has given sustenance to Sikh ex¬ 
tremism IS that the national lead¬ 
ership has always treated Sikhs as 
pampered children who can be neut¬ 
ralised by making empty and till 
promises. For instance, when in 
1946 the Akah nominees, like the 
Muslim League nominees, wete re¬ 
fusing to join the Constituent 
As.sembly, the Congress Working 
Committee passed a special resolu¬ 
tion which Jawaharlal Nehru elabo¬ 
rated with a statement. He said: 
“There will certainly be a place in 
independent India, where Sikhs 
could feel the glow of the independ¬ 
ence.” However, such a promise 
could never have been fulfilled in a 
secular India. Today, Rajiv Gandhi 
in the Ra^iv-Longowal accord prom¬ 
ised a Sikh homeland of sorts in 
Punjab and agreed to the claims of 
Punjab in respect of territory and 
river water in full, sacrificing the 
interest of Haryana. He has to face 
the music in the form of an ugly 
revolt by Hindus in Punjab and by 
the people of Haryana. 

Rajiv Gandhi can justifiably 
claim that the positive achievement 
of the accord is that a faction 
headed by Punjab chief minister 
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Surjit Singh Barnala has been 
carved out. this faction, after initial 
vacillation, sent police to the (Jolden 
Temple to start an offensive against 
the extremists, But the cost of ini¬ 
tial vacillation ha.s been high, He 
released 2.000 Sikh youths, most of 
whom joined the terrorist ranks. To 
add to that there are a number of 
minister.*! who continue to give shel¬ 
ter to these terrorists. Seven of his 
ministers i.ssued a public aiatement 
regretting the defeat of the extrem¬ 
ist. Simranjil Singh Mann, in the 
Rajya Sabha elections while 15 of 
his MLAs gave their second prefer¬ 
ence votes to Mann. In an interview 
with India Today, Barnala himself 
had asked for the release of Mann. 

fl^he story of Nagaland and Mizor- 
1 am is different. In the Indian 
consciousness, these are considered 
peripheral areas which are yet to be 
assimilated. Therefore, the people 
of this country do not resent some 
degree of autonomy to them as an 
interim arrangement. But Punjab is 
very much a part of India's con¬ 
sciousness. Any reverse process, 
which would bring about a Sikh 
theocratic state and autonomy 
would be seen as the beginning of 
Baikanisation and might well pro¬ 
voke a very strong reaction in the 
country, which no government 
would be able to stand up to. 



OuMM In front of • pelting booth m Purtian 
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What makes the problem most 
difficult is that the Sikh terrorists, 
have begun to acquire a mass sup¬ 
port base. Roughly speaking, the 
bulk of Sikh youth all.over the state 
as well as the middle-aged Sikh 
peasantry in large parts of Amritsar 
and Gurdaspur di.stricts have gone 
over to the side of the extremists. It 
j would not have been possible for 
I terrorists to operate in such a sus- 
! tamed manner for such a long 
! period of time without the support 
! of large sections of the people. 

It is no use deluding oneself. Re¬ 
cently. a respected local leader of 
the CPI. Ajeet Ram. was killed by a 
notorious smuggler-turned-Sikh ter¬ 
rorist. Dalbir Singh Verpal alias 
Billa. A few days later Billa was 
killed in a police encounter, but his 
hliog ceremony was attended by 
3.000 people where inflammatory 
speeches were made and Billa was 
lionised. Jarnail Singh Bhindran- 
wale, the dead patron-saint of the 
extremists, still remains the hero of 
a large section of Sikhs. It is now too 
late for normal political interven¬ 
tion to reverse the tide in Punjab. 

In the present situation in Punjab 
only tw'o political force.s could have 
spearheaded such an intervention. 
The.se are the Congress(I) and the 
CPI. But there appears to be a 
competition between Rajiv Gandhi 
and Rajeshwara Rao as to who can 
liquidate his party more effectively. 
The Akalis with their communal 
ideology and vacillating attitude to¬ 
wards Sikh extremists can only 
half-heartedly follow the lead, if at 
all it is given, to reverse the extrem¬ 
ist tide. (There might be some tem¬ 
porary let-up in the terrorist activ¬ 
ity of late but politically, Sikh ex¬ 
tremist politics is gaining ground. 
This is the dynamics of the situation 
where various factors interact.) 

There has not been timely in¬ 
tervention by secular forces. About 
three years ago, when it was sug¬ 
gested to a communist leader that 
they should begin to arm their 
volunteers as the state was abdicat¬ 
ing its responsibility, he said, in 
great disbelief, “You want us to 
start a civil war.” This is exactly 
what is happening with secular 
forces watching helplessly. 

In Punjab, the only way to bring 
about peace is for the state’s leadm'S 
i to demonstrate conclusively that 
, Uie dreams, of Sikh extremists can* 

I not be fulfilled. In history, a situa¬ 


tion like this comes very rarely. 
After all. it was only when the 
democratic world demonstrated 
that German and Japanese fascism 
could not have their way. that 
the Germans and Japanese re¬ 
nounced their fascist ideology and 
practices. It should be understood 
that Punjab is in a very difficUll 
.situation for four reasons,* Fir.st, 
extremists have begun to secure the 
support of peasantry. Second, reli¬ 
gion has the power to sustain a 
movement, more than nationalism. 
Third, since Punjab is a border 
state, there is a constant flow of 
arms and material. Fourth, prosper¬ 
ous Sikhs abroad can provide mate¬ 
rial support for a long time. What is 
more impiirtant, there is no Sikh 
charismatic leader like Bhindran- 
wale. There i.s no Laldenga and no 
Phizo for Sikh extremists. When the 
crunch comek, this weakness of the 
extremists could be the critical fac¬ 
tor. Also, it is to be seen how far 
Pakistan will go. When the heat is 
applied on Sikh extremists, will re¬ 
fugees from Punjab be as welcome 
in Pakistan as refugees from Afgha¬ 
nistan are? The Afghans are Mus¬ 
lims. There is a deep-rooted percep¬ 
tion of the 500-year-old history of 
bitter Muslim-Sikh hostility. It is 
doubtful whether political ex¬ 
pediency will overcome it. On the 
other hand, one of the most positive 
features of our national movement 
was that it was against the .system of 
imperialism and did acquire racial 
overtones against British people. 
Drawing on this positive aspect, it 
can be ensured that the campaign is 
mounted against the religlo-fascist 
ideology of Sikh extremists and not 
against Sikh religion. In practice, 
this, for instance, should mean that 
whenever an innocent Sikh is killed 
by the security forces, the mistake 
should be immediately admitted and 
compensation paid. If the de¬ 
featist mentality that “Khalistan 
will be ultimately formed in ten or 
15 years” spreads, it will only pro¬ 
vide a breeding ground for fascist 
forces to rise in this country. Before 
1947, this mentality led to a national 
helplessness because state instru: 
ments were controlled by a foreign 
power. Imm^iately after independ¬ 
ence, Gandhi and Nehru stood iiHo a 
rock against fascist tendencies. 
Now, tiM psychology of defeatistn, 
could be effectively exploited by 
authoritarian, fundamentalist ^imd 
fascist forces. . ; >. 


ANALYSIS 


Teace in our times’ 


Tarim Ganguly analyses the impact of the Punjab, Assam utul Mizoram accords 


I n the summer of 1938, the Punjab has seen much bloodshed past few months failed to do any'. 
Munich pact between the Brit- and an almost complete breakdown thing about the immigrants, and 
ish Prime Minister, Neville of law and order. The chief minis- naturally it is now under pressure 
Chamberlain and the German ter, Surjit Singh Barnala, is practi- ffbm its own constituents. As a 
Chancellor, Adolf Hitler, con- cally a captive of Delhi’s political result, the AGP has now threatened 
vinced a majority of the Europeans masters becausii! even for political to go in for a sustained movement if 
that peace had been achieved in the survival, he has to depend on Con- the centre fails to remove the inM- 
Cbntinent. Chamberlain's claim of gress(I) votes in the Assembly, lids trators and construct the fence 
“peace in our times” was applauded has naturally eroded his credibility along the Bangladesh border, 
from almost all comers of the Brit- among the Sikh masses. Increasing- The Mizoram accord which was 
ish Parliament, but within a couple ly, the centre of gravity in Punjab recently concluded is already 
of months the hollowness of the pact politics is shifting from him to the showing signs of strain. The 
, was exposed when German troops dissident Akalis led by Prakash Prime Minister himself, during 
marched into Czechoslovakia, Su- Singh Badai. With the extremist his recent visit to Mizoram, ruled 
detenland. Winston Churchill’s pro- threat looming large, Delhi ha» been out any possibility of a “greater 
test against the rape of the small making various noises to come to an Mizoram” incorporating Mizo- 
central European nation was a lone understanding even with Badai. All speaking people scattered over 
cry in the wilderness. The Second this has no doubt prompted a disillu- Assajn, Tripura, Manipur and 
World War convincingly proved sioned Barnala to say that he was Nagaland. And to give due weight 
that appeasement and accommoda- not a party to the accord but a mere to his announcement, he sum- 
tion with extremist elements can observer. moned to Aizawl the chief minis- 

never guarantee peace, simply be- ters of north-eastern states, all of 

cause the taste of success only tTthe Assam accord was announced whom endorsed his view on the 

whets the appetite of the aggressor, x by the Prime Minister himself issue. But no sooner had he left 

;<! Europe learnt the lesson with much from the ramparts of the Red Fort for Delhi than Laldenga 
sweat and blood, but then who cares on 15 August, 1985. In the following announced that he still wanted a 
to take the lesson from history? Assembly elections in Assam, the greater Mizoram. 

It will of course be an exaggera- Congressd) came a cropper. The Rajiv Gandhi has no doubt 

tion to equate the condition prevail- Assam Gana Parishad (AGP) minis- brought in a new approach to [ 
ing in India in the mid-Eighties with try led by Prafulla Mahanta in the politics. He is youthful and eager I 
that obtaining in Europe in the late 
Thirties and early Forties. But then 
already, we in India are realising 
the impact of the various accords 
entered into by Prime Minister Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi hi Punjab, Assam and 
Mizoram. In fact, appeasement in 
India has never yield^ the desired 
results. Rather, such moves have 
only divided the Indian masses time 
and again, and created more politic¬ 
al prAlems. The rise of the Muslim 
League as a major political force in 
die subcontinent was a direct result 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s endorsement 
of the Khilafat movement at the cost 
of progressive Muslims like 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah. Gandhiji’s 
hobnobbing with Muslim revivalists- 
haul forced a progressive Jinnah to 
espouse the two-nation theory, 

1 f whitdt ultimately resulted in the 
partidon of India. 

On 24 July, 1985, the Rajiv- 
Lotupneal acc^ was hailed as the 
bttnmhig M' a “new politics”. But 
wore the ink on die acccHd had 

dnra Sant Longowal was brutally , 7 --— -v--- -— 

gunned down. In the.past one year, I ao.fmeii*R«»biiaiMa«a«impms«rfaiahri 0 uahutaR«MtoRi^ , 
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to solve problems. But one won¬ 
ders what cost the country will 
have to pay for the rapproche- 
. ment he is trying to come to with 
the recalcitrant elements. 

Let us start with the latest 
accord with the Mizo National 
FVont (MNF) which is still an 
outlawed party. The accord stipu¬ 
lates that Laldenga will replace 
Lalthanhawla of the Congress(I) 
as the chief minister of Mizoram. 
From a constitutional point of 
view, the accord appears to be bad 
in law. But politically, what hap¬ 
pens to the forces which were 
with the national mainstream for 
so many years? No one knows how 
the MNF in its new incarnation 
. will treat the Congress(I) or the 
group led by Brigadier T. Sailo. It 
also casts a doubt on the future of 
such respected leaders of the 
north-east as Rishang Kieshing of 
Manipur, Chiten Zamir of Naga¬ 
land or Williamson Sangma in 
Meghalaya. The Mizoram prece¬ 
dent will no doubt embolden ex¬ 
tremist forces in Nagaland and 
Manipur, and who knows what is 
in store? In West Bengal it has 
already encouraged the newly 
emergent ethnic forces like the 
Gorkha National Liberation Front 
(GNLF) and Uttarkhand move¬ 
ment in north Bengal. The GNLF 
leader Subhas Ghisingis already 
claiming a separate state for Gor- 
khas in Darjeeling on the lines of 
Mizoram. In south Bihar, the 
Kolhan movement can now claim 
legitimacy or for that matter 
Jagannath Mishra will be within 
his rights to ask for a Maithili- 
speaking state in north Bihar, 
Someone with naive candour has 
opened a Pandora’s Box, and the 
fallout can be far-reaching for the 
Indian Union. 

Similarly, in Assam, the accord 
with the AGP came at a time when 
the movement was dying a natural 
death. It no doubt gave a fillip to 
the militant chauvinism of the 
upper castes in. Assam, but in the 
process it has created divisions 
among plains tribals and the 
majority community, not to speak 
of Bengalis. Moreover, the logis¬ 
tics of uprooting millions of “so- 
called" infiltrators is mind- 
boggling. West Bengal has 
already said that it has no room 
for the uprooted migrants from 
Assam, and one wonders which 
state will accept the new. re¬ 


fugees. The general experience in 
this regard is that no state will 
come forward to accommodate 
the refugees from Assam, as those 
in their forties will remember that 
after the partition West Bengal 
had to bear the whole burden of 
the refugee influx. In fact, no 
accord can change the direction of 
the wheels of history, and any 
such attempt leads to confusion 
and utter chaos. 

In Punjab, the accord has not 
improved the situation at all. 
Already the extremists, almost by 
default, have been acknowledged 
as an important factor in the tang¬ 
le. A large section of the dis¬ 
affected youth has developed a 
romantic admiration for the ex¬ 
tremists. This is a trend which 
was evident in West Bengal dur¬ 
ing the Naxalite movement, and 


history appears to have repeated 
itself in Punjab. The division in 
Akali ranks is more an effect than 
a cause of the syndrome. As Bar- 
nala loses ground in Punjab in¬ 
creasingly, Akalis led by Badal 
will try to fill the vacuum by 
showing their eagerness to 
accommodate the extremists. One 
wonders whether ^ time will come 
when a separate accord with the 
Badal faction might become 
necessary. 

T he direct fallout of the accords 
has been the virtual eclipse of 
the Congress(l) in all the three 
states. In Assam, Mizoram and Pun¬ 
jab, the Congress(I) support base is 
fast dwindling. As a result of migra¬ 
tion of Hindus from Pimjab, com¬ 
munal parties like the BJP appear to 
be destined to make headway in 
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neighbouring Haryana and Rajas- force throughout the history of 
than. Both in Punjab and Haryana, the country since 1947, is fast 
the dilemma over Chandigarh has losing ground in the non-Hindi- 
* created a‘‘Catch-22” situation where speaking states. As things stand, 
neither side can give up the city as regional parties .have become the 
that would affect the political credi- order of the day in most of the 
bility of the ruling party. north-eastern states. In Punjab 

Rajiv Gandhi entered politics and Kashmir, the regional parties 
like a fresh whiff of air. He was have taken root. In West Bengal, 
free from the politicking that the CPKM) has skilfully projected 
, characterised the Congress. In his itself as the champion of Bengali 
youthful eagerness, he tried to aspirations. In Tamil Nadu, at any 
give a new shape and direction to time the main force is either the 
the country’s politics, but then AIADMK or DMK. In Karnataka, 
perhaps because of his eagerness the Janata Party under the lead- 
to solve problems which defied ership of Ramakrishna Hegde has 
solution for years, he tried to cut taken the wind out of the sails of 
the Gordian knot in one move. And the Congress, and in Kerala,coali- 
that appears to have created moi'e tions are the order of the day. 
! problems than it has solved. The That leaves only Orissa, among 
! spectre ofBalkanisation is already the states outside the Hindi- 
i haunting the country, as the Con- speaking belt, which is still with 
j gress, which has been a unifying the Congress. Not a very happy 



picture for the party, 

In fact, the apprehension is that 
1967 might be repeated. In 1967, 
Samyukta Vidhayak Dal (SVD) 
ministries came to power in 
almost all the Hindi-speaking 
states. The SVDs were formed on 
a regional basis with a core of 
disgruntled Congressmen—the 
niain protagonists being Charan 
Singh in UP, Mahamaya Prasad 
Singh in Bihar, Kumbharam Arya 
in Rajasthan, and Aj<jy Mukherjee 
in West Bengal. Ajoy Mukherjee, 
of course, only paved the way for 
an ultimate takeover by the 
CPI(M). Mrs Gandhi came out 
with flying colours much later in 
the 1972 elections after the rout 
of the Pakistan army in the erst¬ 
while East Pakistan in 1971. 

Though the Lok Sabha elections 
are not due before 1989, elections 
to state Assemblies in West Ben¬ 
gal and Haryana are due early 
next year, and the results in these 
two elections will definitely indi¬ 
cate the shape of things to c(»me, A 
Congress defeat in Haryana will 
no doubt give ideas to the vast 
number of disaffected Congress¬ 
men who are gaining in strength 
all over the country. 

All this brings us back' to the 
question about the price of the 
accords. On the face of it. the 
plethora of accord.s has not .solved 
: any of the political problems eat- 
i ing into the vitals of the body 
politic for the last decade or .so. 
The immediate euphoria has 
evaporated, and the country is left 
to face the consequences. The 
by-election results have raised 
doubts in the minds of Congress¬ 
men about Rajiv Gandhi'.s vote- 
catching ability, which is the 
prime denominator about loyalty 
' to the leader in the organisation, 
j Notwithstanding the excellent 
I economic, education and other 
' policies adopted by the Rajiv Gan- 
' dhi government, the ultimate 
' touchstone of a government in a 
I parliamentary democracy is the 
' support of the people. With the 
; Congress already retreating from 
, Punjab, Assam and Mizoram, how 
■ long will voters continue to pro¬ 
vide the party a majority in the 
, l^k Sabha? Rajiv Gandhi will stay 
; in power till 1989. But one won- 
i ders what is in store after the next 
; general elections—-another do.se 
i of Janata-style coalition at the 
I Centre? 
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INTERNATlONAL j^ EPORT 

Butter diplomacy 


T he French have literally 
buttered up the New Zea¬ 
land government to extri¬ 
cate themselves from the 
diplomatic wreck of Rain¬ 
bow Warrior, the environmental 
Greenpeace movement’s ship sunk 
by FVench secret agents in New 
Zealand’s waters last year. The 
bizarre finale to the affair is in 
sharp contrast to the ideals of 
Gi'eenpeace and the New Zealand 
government, both protesting 
against French nuclear tests in the 
south Pacific area of Muroroa, ab¬ 
out 1,000 km from Tahiti. 

--HieNew Zealand 

government 
under its Labour, 
Prime Minister, 
David Lange, has 
not only objected 
to the French 
testing of atomic 
weapons in the 
South Pacific but 
also banned Au- 

I stralian, Amer¬ 
ican and other 
Western nuclear 
warships from 
visfitingNew Zea- 

-land, most of her 

traditional allies were consider¬ 
ably annoyed. It was a stand which 
won the New Zealand Prime Minis¬ 
ter and his government worldwide 
praise from non-governmental anti¬ 
nuclear environmental groups. 

The French government took 74 
days even to admit that its secret 
agents were responsible for sinking 
the protest ship in which one man 
died. The outrage of the New Zea¬ 
land government at the violation of 
its sovereign waters by a friendly 
government was shared widely by 
people all over the world who saw 
the incident as another example of a 
big power meting out shabby treat¬ 
ment to a small nation. 

Of course it was not easy sailing 
for the French government of the 
day under SociaUst Prime Minister 
Laurent Fabius or hisCmiservative 
successor Jacques Chirac. Diploma¬ 
tic norms had to be observ^ and 
President Francois Mitterrand bad 
to condemn the sinking of the ship 
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as “a criminal act”. The same month 
{last September) the Frwjch de¬ 
fence minister and the head of die 
intelligence service were relieved 
of their posts. And finally the two 
secret agents responsible for siidt- 
ing the ship were sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment by a New Zea¬ 
land court. 

In the mean time the United Na¬ 
tions Secretary General, Javier 
Perez de Cuellar had been mediat¬ 
ing between the French and New 
Zealand governments to produce 
what might be called the butter 
victory of international diplomacy. 
Under the deal the French govern¬ 
ment is to pay Rs seven million as 
compensation to New Zealand 
accompanied by an apology for the 
French attack on the ship. The New 
I^aland government, for its part, 
hands over to France the convicted 
agents who will serve a three-year 
term—earning seven years of re¬ 
mission for being “good boys” doing 
national duty—in “exile” on the 
French island of Hao with cinema, 
bar, and night club facilities. 

The chief element of the deal of 
course is butter. The French gov¬ 
ernment has promised not to ob¬ 
struct New Zealand’s annual export 
of about 77,000 tonnes of butter to 
the European Economic Community 
until 1988. Butter, so vital for New 
Zealand’s farm economy, to turn ttie 
phrase, has saved the Ftnnch bacon. 

I n the Netherlands, compliments 
have been flowing in for the 
architect of the country’s welfare 
system who has just become the 
oldest social security benefit reci¬ 
pient at the ripe old age of 100. He is 
none other than Willem Drees, the 
Prime Minister from 1948 to 19S8, 
who gave the Dutch die very idea of 
old age pensions for all citizens 
irrespective of their contributions 
or former tax status. The Dutch old 
age pensions are nearly twice as 
much as the British pensions, de¬ 
spite a weaker Dutch economy in 
terms of natural resources. 

Durin§ his ten years as Prime 
Minister, Mr Drees laid down the 
basis of the “cradle-to-grave wel¬ 
fare sy^em which has survived to 


this day despite the occasional 
attacks by Conservative or ^ntre- 
right governments like the current 
one under Ruud Lubbers. A postal 
stamp and a statue in The Hague are 
only two of the honours being sho¬ 
wered on the centenarian who led 
the Netherlands to economic recov¬ 
ery after the German occupation 
during the World War II. In the 
words of another former Prime 
Minister Dr Joop Den Uyl, “Drees-is 
probably the most remarkable 
Dutch Social Democrat of the cen¬ 
tury.” 

T he subjects of immigration and 
race relations made their 
return to British politics with a 
fresh attack on the Labour Party’s 
pledge to rid immigration laws of 
their racist and sexist bias. The 
attack came from David Wadding- 
ton, a junior home office minister 
who said that Labour’s policies 
would cmn the door to tens of 
thousands of extra immigrants. 

But Labour’s home affairs spokes¬ 
man, Dr Gerald Kaufman, was 
quick with his counter attack dis- 
i^liing any fear of renewed mass 
immigration from Asia, mainly the 
Indian sub-cmitinent. He took his 
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attack into the Tory softland by 
saying that the only sizzle im¬ 
migration that could now occur 
would probably come from white 
settlers of South Africa, the prover¬ 
bial kith-and'kin elements who 
might find black liberation and 
equality too unbearable in an inde¬ 
pendent, non-racial South Africa. Dr 
Kaufman said Mr Waddington’s re¬ 
marks were “a lyin^ scare deliber¬ 
ately designed to stir up racial pre¬ 
judice”. 

An even more emotionally 
charged debate was provided by the 
report of the inquiry into last Octo¬ 
ber’s riots in Tottenham’s Broadwa¬ 
ter estate in north London. The 
latest inquiry, set up by the local 
council or municipality undm Lord 
Gifford, a Labour peer, found to the 
dismay of both the police and cen¬ 
tral government authorities that 
there had been glaring irregular¬ 
ities in the conduct of police to¬ 
wards the local black community, a 
majority of whom happen to be of 
West Indimi origin. Lord Gifford, a 
legal authority with the rank of 
Queen's Counsel, pointed to a his- 
tojry of racist abuse and police injus¬ 
tice towards the black residents of 
the estate. 

The Labour peer’s report came out 
only days after Sir Kenneth New¬ 
man, London’s metropolitan police 
commissioner warned that plastic 
bullets, gas and armoured vehicles 
would be used, if necessary, to quell 
any future riot. The inquiry report 
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underlined its concern at “the in¬ 
creased militarism of police”. 

The riot in which one policeman 
was brutally stabbed to death was 
sparked off by the death of Mrs 
Cynthia Jarrett, a black resident 
who collapsed while her home was 
being searched by police looking for 
property allegedly stolen by her 
son. The police have often been 
accused of using heavy-handed tac¬ 
tics while investigating petty 
crime-resulting in this case- 
according to many Asians living in 
UK. Live television pictures of tail 
Dames and petrol bombs during that 
October night of violence—in 
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which, according to the local black 
mayor, the police "got a good bid¬ 
ing”—produced a frightening racial 
divide which haunts Londoners blit 
this day. The local mayor, Bemie 
Crant, who was widely vilified as a 
black ogre, has since been elected 
as a Labour parliamentary candi¬ 
date, much to the "undeclared” dis¬ 
like of the party’s national set-up.; 

The Tory central government’s 
backing for police demands for 
more weaponry to deal with disturb¬ 
ances has become more pro¬ 
nounced, hardening the already 
tough stance of the police hierar¬ 
chy. The police appear to be so 
convinced of the justifiableness of 
dieir own case that they refused 
even to cooperate with Lord Gif¬ 
ford’s inquiry, 

The roots of this riot,, as of last 
winter’s Birmingham riot and 
several other dis¬ 
turbances, re¬ 
main untackled. 

Massive unem¬ 
ployment, despair 
and the ghetto 
atmosphere of the 
inner cities have 
been cited as the 
primary causes of 
unrest in several 
reports but the 
law and order lob¬ 
by has its own 
priorities and 
does not think 
that unemploy- Pwweomimwwu 

ment can be an excuse fof crime, 
Perhaps, one day there will be a 
sorting out of the priorities and a 
meeting of the minds to resolve the 
situation. 

Meanwhile, many hai^y returns 
to former British Prime Minister 
Edward Heath who has just turned 
70. His birthday message to Ms 
fellow Tory faithfuls was one of 
compassion for the unemployed and 
cautifHi for the rulers. The main 
cause of the hostility to the govern¬ 
ment, he said, was the continuing 
rise in unemployment, especially 
long-terin unemployment: “Above 
all they want to see action vbeing 
tak^n to deal with unemployment, 
instead of being told that if Diey 
leave everything alone it will all 
come right in the mid.” Ilmt may be 
just the right note from Mr Heath, 
whose other love is conducting 
music; but it appears to be falUng on 
rather deaf ears. 

Subhash Chopra, Lomton 
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AST! WAR ER UPTS lieJUN 

High-vastc Bhumihars murder ten low-caste Kahars 


T here seemb to be no end in 
sight to the caste war in 
Bihar ('lose on the heels 
of the Arwal massacre, on 
8 July, ten Kahars (a low 
Caste community usually employed 
as servants) were brutally mur¬ 
dered by Bhumihars in Kansara 
village, which falls under the Jeha- 
nabad sub-division about 48 km 
from the capital, Patna The inci¬ 
dent took place after news reached 
a group of prominent Bhumihars 
who had assembled m the house of a 
landlord of their community, Ram 
Pravesb Singh, that Vijay Sharma, 
also a Bbumihar, had been killed by 
the Kahars in the nearby village of 
Imamgan} The irate Bhumihars im¬ 
mediately went on the rampage 
armed with guns, countrymade 
firearms, spears, choppers and 
ladus, they swooped down on the 


Kahars. In the violence that fol¬ 
lowed, ten Kahars were massacred 
The gruesome killings took place 
just 14 hours after Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to Bihar for the 
cremation of Babu Jagjivan Ram 
The police headquarters at Patna 
received the information 48 hours 
after the massacre took place That 
was not all so busy were the author¬ 
ities with the arrangements for the 
funeral of petroleum minister Chan¬ 
drasekhar Singh that no action was 
taken, the Patna zonal inspector- 
general of police left for the spot 
only 48 hours after the incident The 
Kahars received no help from the 
Karpi police station, a mere 12 km 
away, R Imam, the officer-in- 
charge of the police station, said 
that they couliknot reach the village 
in time because they were informed 
too late. 
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Vijay Sharma was murdered be¬ 
cause he had allegedly raped Prami- 
la Devi, the granddaughter of one of 
the victims, Titai R^, on 6 July 
Even the SP of Jehanabad, CR. 
Kaswan, admitted that Singh was a 
rapist Tension between the two 
communities had been brewing for 
quite some time for other reasons 
too. some of which are trivial One 
cause was the dispute over a plot of 
land There was also an incident 
wheie Vijay Singh had complained 
to the police that Gobardhan Sao, a 
Kahar overseer, had snatched the 
gun of Sadhu Singh, a Bhumihar 
landlord On being pressured by 
Vijay Sharma who had wielded con¬ 
siderable clout at the mmistenal 
level in the state capital, the police 
raided the houses of the Kaharas in 
the village and forced Gobardhan to 
return Sadhu Singh’s gun The 
Kahars are landless and marginal 
farmers who have be^ living in 
Kansara for years They are wage 
earners working on the land of the 
Bhumihars. and are given a mere 
one and a half kilograms of paddy 
and mferior quality gram as daily 
wages 

Following the massacre, over 200 
Kahars fled the village and took 
shelter in the nearby Ataula middle 
school under police protection The 
killers have apparently gone to Pat¬ 
na where political patronage is hke- 
ly to keep them out of the reach of 
the law. Iromcally, the leader of the 
opposition, Karpoon Thakur, and 
his men were organising a patiayitt- 
ra just 10 km away, m Paliganj, and 
seemed to be unaware Of die kill¬ 
ings. Renumked an MLA who did not 
like to be named, "Since Paliganj is 
dominated by BhumUiars, Karpoori 
(Thakur) might have feai^ a reac¬ 
tion. Nobody has any regard for his 
padayatn. Ilie whole Aing smacks 
of hypocrisy. Both the government 
and the opposition have failed.’' 

Only five persons have been 
arrested, according to LV. Singh, 
the inspector j^ral of police (mw 
and order). The pohee inq;>ector 
stationed at the school, Sbambhhu 
Prasad, said that &e property iHt the 
acensed would soon be attached. 
Patricia Gough, Patna 
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Reservation ti raUed to 44 per cent , 


T he tetugu Desam government 
has come oot with one more 
of its startling decisions by in¬ 
creasing the reservation for back¬ 
ward cksses from 24 per cent to 44 
per cent with immediate effect. The 
chief minister N.T. Rama Rao came 
triumphantly striding out of the his¬ 
toric Jubilee HaU where a special 
cabinet meeting was held for the 
first time, to announce the decision, 
not to newsmen, but to representa¬ 
tives of backward class groups wait¬ 
ing on the lawns of the public gar¬ 
dens. NTR was given a stirring 
ovation against the backdrop of bur¬ 
sting firecrackers. Grateful back¬ 
ward class leaders broke coconuts 
and washed his feet in coconut wa¬ 
ter. And to lap up the adulations of 
the backward classes the chief 
minister set off on a tour of 11 
districts. 

This important decision raises re¬ 
servation for backward classes 
in educational institutions and for 
> employment to 44 per cent. But the 
' catch is that it would apply only to 
families with an annual income of 
less than Rs 12,000. This means that 
government employees and their 
families would not benefit by the 
decision. The decision came only a 
week before the statewide confer¬ 
ence of various backward class 
groups backed by the Congressfl) 


was scheduled to be held on 12 and 
13 July at Tirupati. After NTR 
cleverly snuffed out hopes of the 
Congressd) to organise the back¬ 
ward classes, the union minister for 
external affairs P. Shiv Shanker 
commented that the decision was 
taken '‘mi political considerations”, 
with an eye to the pancbayat mandal 
elections. 

llie decision comes nearly four 
years after the N.K. Murlidhara Rao 
Commission on backward classes 
had submitted its report. The chief 
minister side-tracked all questions 
about the delay in accepting the 
commission report and said, “Ask 
the Congressd) which did nothing 
for the people in 38 years.” Mean¬ 
while the other communities and 
student groups have started ques¬ 
tioning the logic of the 44 per cent 
reservation decision. Student 
groups feel that the opportunities 
open to them have been drastically 
reduced as reservations in educa¬ 
tional institutions have gone up to 71 
per cent. The student demcmstra- 
tions are isolated and no political 
party has yet sympathised with 
their cause. But it may not be long 
before the Telugu Desam Party be¬ 
gins to feel the backlash from other 
communities. 

On the first leg of his tour of the 
districts, the chief minister came 


out with another of his gimmicks, by 
stepping out of the helicopter in 
Maheswaram village, near Hyder¬ 
abad, dressed like Swami Viveka-. 
nanda with a saffron turban. He 
later explained that his tours of the 
tribal areas had had a “profc^d 
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effect on me and led to deep think¬ 
ing and introspection,” and that be 
had decided to be a sanyasi in 
“thought, feeling and expressitm" 
One’s dress also moulded the chat^ 
acter, commented the chief 
minister. 

Sliubto Singh, Hyderabad 


GOA 



The safety of many bridges is being doubted 


W hile a judicial enquiry has 
been ordered into the col¬ 
lapse of tlm Mandovi bridge in 
Goa, in which five persons were 
killed, people in the Union Tenri- 
tory are now worried about sever¬ 
al other projects. Among them are 
^ Baga bridge and the Saiauli 
irrigation proj^ which is one of 
the nicest projects of its Idnd in, 
south Goa. The Saiauli project is 
beii% built by the Hyderabad- 




cute who ha4 built the Mandovi 
brittee. Thmtgh all otmosUion par¬ 
ties nave aat^ for a secrnid look 
at ^ project, diief mhUster 


Pratapsing Rane said there was no 
point in “disturbing*' it as it is near 
comi^etion. All the same, the peo¬ 
ple are persistmitly demanding 
that the Territory's administration 
take a fresh look in this direction. 
Several of them told this corres¬ 
pondent that cement from the pro¬ 
ject site was smd continues to be 
sold at a throwaway prtc^ of Rs 40 
per bag. Most of houses in 
Sanguem have been tdastmred with 
cement, indkatiag how ce¬ 
ment H available. Cmiatiht is siso 
triun^rted by trtt^ to KmHata- 
ka while steel ohd other 

items meant for thernrigatkm pro¬ 


ject are being sold clandestinely. 

Between 1976 and 1986 the cost 
of the Saiauli project has escalated 
from Rs 3.S crores to Rs 45 crores; 
Considering the widespread 
allegations that cost escalation 
takes place with the connivance of 
the PWD it is only proper that 
there be an enquiry into the pro¬ 
ject’s cost escalation, as welt as 
the safety of its structure. If the 
dam gives way the whole of San¬ 
guem ahd Querem will be inun-' 
dated. 

Ibe Baga bridge which was to be 
inaugurated some time ago is 
finder repairs even before it could 
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be opened for use. The mgineers 
ignored the basic principles of 
. prestressed concrete with the re¬ 
sult that when the supports were 
removed the bridge almost be¬ 
came a jhooio. The contract for the 
bridge was given to one R.S. 
Sawant who, according to reports, 
hired a sub-contractor from 
Hyderabad. 

The Colvale bridge, on the other 
hand, is many years behind sche¬ 
dule. There are several projects 

WEST BENGAL 

under way in the fast developing 
Union Territory of Goa and 
citizens are demanding a second 
look at all of them. They even 
predic an unkind fate for the ele¬ 
gant Zuari bridge across the Zuari 
river. The bridge today is almost 
like a racing track with buses and 
cars speeding across. Mainte¬ 
nance of the bridge is allegedly 
poor. But will the chief minister 
order an enquiry? Or, will he make 
it a prestige issue and not allow an 

enquiry? As the chief minister and 
the pWd minister, he may not 
■want to face up to the truth that 
there is something wrong with his 
PWD department. This is also the 
reason why all opposition parties 
have demanded his resignation. 
The Goa Congress has said that the 
judicial enquiry will be futile if the 
CM continues to hold his portfolios 
as it would deter people from com¬ 
ing forward with the truth. 

Olga TeUis, Panaji 


Conclave of separatist leaders in Darjeeling likely 

k grand conclave of the leaders of 
xl.various separatist movements in 
West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
Assam is in the offing. According to 
present indications, the leaders are 
likely to meet in the second week of 
August in Darjeeling. The Gorkha 
National Liberation Front (ONLF) 
leader. Subash Ghising, has 
apparently responded to the feelers 
from other like-minded parties and 
has formally called a meeting. Some 
leaders have also secretly started 
meeting Ghising individually to do 
the groundwork for the separatists' 
conmve. A two-hour meeting be¬ 
tween Ghising and the Uttarkhand 
Dal leader, Sampat Roy, who spear¬ 
heads the movement for the forma¬ 
tion of a separate state of Kamtapur 
in north Bengal, is said to have 
taken place in early July. 

While the situation may not yet be 
conducive for the formation of a 
joint forum of the separatist orga¬ 
nisations, the conclave would afford 
an opportunity to the leaders to 
exchange views on the geograjihicai 
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projection of the respective prop¬ 
osed areas of separate states which, 
ironically, overlap. The most impor¬ 
tant aspect, for the leaders, would 
therefore be to reach a consensus on 
the relevant details, which seem to 
be rather intricate. Once this is 
done, it would lead to the formula¬ 
tion of a joint strategy for an agita¬ 
tion designed to cope with the in¬ 
creasing resistance from the 
seemingly recalcitrant state gov¬ 
ernments and the “silent centre” 
Apparently, the clever mixture of 
veiled militancy, overtly aggressive 
agitational politics and deft use of 
constitutional rights in the Gorkha- 
land movement have earned the 
admiration of other separatist ele¬ 
ments. 

The ruling Left Front of West 
Bengal, which is in an unenviable 
position of having to meet the chal¬ 
lenge alohe, has formed a north 
Bengal cell with its legislators. The 
CPKM), the main constituent of the 
Left Front, along with all its wings 
has launched an intensive campaign 

in Darjeeling and the rest of north 
Bengal against the Gorkhaland and 
Uttarkhand movements. The Left 
Front is also keeping a wary eye on 
the Jharkhand movement which has 
nn territorial ambitions in north 
Bengal but is trying to woo tribal 
workers engaged in the sprawling 
tea industry. The Darjeeling-based 
CITU leader, Ananda Pathak, MP, 
has asked party cadres to prepare to 
■“sacrifice your lives” in the greater 
interest of ensuring West Bengal’s 
and the country's integrity. In a 
recent joint convention m the DYFI 
and the SFI, the states hdl affairs 
minister, Tamang Dawa, Lama, 
asked the youth and the students to 
eitpdse the “lies of the Qorkhalihid 
leaders”. The DYFT prasident of 
Darjeeling district, Tulsi Bhattarai, 
retibned at the convention that the 
people's response to the C^(M) 
logic was now discernible. 

Meanwhile, the Congrpssfl) ptdi- 
tics in the Gorkhatahd iipbro^in 
took a turn here with Priya Randan 
Das Munshi, the West Behfal 
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Pradesh Congressd) presktent, de¬ 
ciding not to take any actitm against 
a Pradesh Congressd) secretary, 
Dawa Narbula, who has been 
spearheadiM the movement for 
converting Oarleeling into a “cmi- 
trailer administered unit”. During a 
closed-door meeting at a posh hotel 
hma, Das Munshi was given to 
understand in rather strong terms 
mat there would be a revolt in the 
district Congressd) if Naihula was 
expelled. Significantly, Das Munshi 
alw aOceptM from a GNLF youth 
leader the copy of a memorandum 
on the Gorkhaland issue that Ghis- 
ing had nulled in early July to 
Pnme Minister Rajiv Gandhi, and 
assured him that he would remind 
the Prime Minister about it. 

The Gorkhaland demand, at the 
same time, has sparked off resurg¬ 
ence of identical movements else¬ 
where. In Assam, the Progressive 
Democratic Front (PDF) which was 
a staunch supportiSr of the Asom 
GanaParishad (AGP) has now inten¬ 
sified its agitation for the formation 
of a separate state in Karbi Anglong 
and the norther, Cachar region. It 
has received support form the Naga 
Students Federation and a accord¬ 
ing to reports, section of the local 
Congressd) leaddrship. The PDF 


spokesman, Alwm Terong, is re¬ 
ported to have stated that the AGP 
which had been advocating that its 
fight was designed to protect the 
Idenidty of the Assamese commun¬ 
ity vms now unable to accept its own 
logic. The United Minorities Front 
of Assam is also preparing to stage a 
demonstration in front of Parlia¬ 
ment during its monsoon session to 
highlight its own problems. The 
agitation for the formation of a 
separate state at Udayachal in the 
North Eastern region is gaining 
ground at the same time. 

In north Ben^l, the 476th birth 
anniversary celebrations of the 
noted Koch warrior, General Maha- 
vir Chilarai, early this year, had 
provide a good opportunity for the 
forming of the Koch-Rajbansi Inter¬ 
national (KRI). The former Mahar- 
ani of Jaipur, Gayatri Devi, who is 
the daughter of Jaggdip Narayan, 
the former Maharaja of Cooch Be- 
har, is believed to be KRI’s main 
adviser. The movement has the tacit 
support of the AGP. The KRI has 
openly denunded that the entire 
north Bengal with its five districts 
(Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Malda, 
West Dinajpur and Cooch Behar) 
should be converted into a Union 
Territory. Its ultimate objective, 
however, is the creation of a sepa¬ 






rate state covering contiguous areis 
of north Bengal and Assam adtti 
Cooch Behar as its capital. The 
agitation leaders claim that the. 
formation of a Koch-Rajbansi home¬ 
land has become imperative for 
their people living in Assam, West 
Bengal, Tripura, Sikkim, Bihar and 
Meghalaya, as well as in the neigh¬ 
bouring Himalayan kingdoms bf 
Bhutan and Nepal. Accordmg to 
sources, a Rs 12-crore Chilarai 
Trust has also been formed, with 
Gayatri Devi as its patron, for re¬ 
search works on the socio-economic 
conditions of the Koch-Rajbansis. 

The Uttarkhand movement has 
gone a step further. It is reported to 
have secretly formed “an indepen¬ 
dent Kamtapuri government” which 
would rule over the territory 
stretching form Malda in north Ben¬ 
gal to Dhubri in Assam. A three- 
member ministry was also formed 
at a convention which was presided 
over by Panchanan MuUick. It has 
Rukmini Roy as the ‘‘prime minis¬ 
ter”, Sampat Roy as the “home and 
foreign minister” and Banku Bihari 
Barman as “agriculture minister”. 
Rukmini Roy later denied the exist¬ 
ence of the ministry, but confirmed 
that the Uttarkhand Dal would soon 
submit a memorandum to Rajiv 
Gandhi in New Delhi demanding the 
formation of a separate state of 
Karimpur in north Bengal. 

The Jharkhand Mukti Morcha 
(JMM) is leading the movement for 
the creation of a unitm territory of 
Jharkhand with 16 districts of West 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, which, it 
hopes, would culminate in a full 
fledged state. Though the'proposed 
state only includes parts of Midna- 
poreand Purulia in West Bengal, it 
Is trying to extend its influmice 
among the tribals in north Bengal 
apparently to increase its numerical 
strength. 

All these separatist movements 
are concentrating on north Bengal, 
and each group wants the region to 
be its own homeland and state; their 
interests sometimes stretch onto 
territories in the neighbourlug 
states too. All eyes, however, are oh 
the Gorkhaland movement; Ghising 
has promised to chase out all the 
state and central government “func¬ 
tionaries" opposing the GNLF de- 
.inand from its area. The GNLF leiad- 
er has also brought his campaign hf 
“Snatch Gorkhaland by ll%7” to a 
feverish pitch. 

TBpasb Mnkberjee, Darjeeling 
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NEW form FOR IAS 


Thf effort i.s to increase objectivity 


T he new form of the Annual 
Confidential Reports (ACR) 
for Indian Administrative Service 
(IAS) officers approved by the 
government may prove contrary 
to their expected desirability. The 
revised format has been intro> 
duced with three main objectives: 
• To initiate a system of objective 
performance evaluation Which 
would consequently form the 
basis for further promotion; 

• To have a check in the form of 
.targets and achievements add to 
increase productivity and effi* 
ciency; and 

• To promote specialisation in the 
service. 

The new formats are applicable 
only to officers up to the super¬ 
time scale. The assessment of 
officers above the supertime 
scale and ih the fixed pay levels 
will continue to be based on the 
old format. 

The introduction of self- 
evaluation and differential para¬ 
meters of assessment based u]mn 
seniority are positive steps which 
were long called for. Services like 
the Indian Foreign Service (IFS) 
had started self-evaluation long 
ago; the IAS was lagging behind. 
This change provides the officer 
with a chance to present his/her 
case. The system of differential 
parameters of assessment recog¬ 
nises the realistic requirements of 
different attributes at different 
i levels of seniority. Instead of one, 

I there are now three forms.’ Ror 
' officers up to selection grade, the 
format stresses on attributes like 
quality of output, decision-making 
and supervisory ability. The form 
for officers in the supertime scale 
focuses upon planning ability, 
leadership and management qual- 
i ities. The format for officers in 
I the fixed pay levels remains un¬ 
changed. 

In an effort to increase objectiv¬ 
ity, the new format has a lengthy 
breakdown of the attributes to be 
filled in narrative form, without 
the use of omnibus words like 
“outstanding”, “very good”, etc. 

! The breakdown and the narrative 
I form require a considerable 
amount of time and a good com¬ 
mand over the language. Unfortu¬ 


nately, time is limited and every¬ 
one is not able to express his/her 
views clearly. 

The second objective of checks 
and balances in the form of 
targets and achievements is even 
more unrealistic. The system is 
well-acknowledged in the private 
sector and multinational corpora¬ 
tions where targets are set and 
reinforced by incentives. The gov¬ 
ernment is neither a corporation 
nor does it function like one. An 
officer is expected to set his 
targets annually in a “joint exer¬ 
cise" with the seniors, and follow 
it up by reviewing the achieve¬ 
ments at regular intervals. In the 
absence of any crystallised plan, 
it is impossible for the officer to 
set the targets and the priorities. 
This requires intricate coordina¬ 
tion which is missing from our 
system. 

Consequently, it will have an 
effect upon the officer’s ACR in 
the form of vague targets and 
achievements or wide gaps be¬ 
tween the two. If ACRs determine 
promotions then the future of an 
IAS officer will be determined by 
the political stability of his/her 
state cadre or the number of years 
he/she has managed to stay with 
the central government. The 
effort of the officers will be to set 
lower targets so that they can be 
achieved with a minimum of 
effort. In the absence of the re¬ 
quired environment and incen¬ 
tive, the output will decrease. It 
may further create tension within 
the service where the grades of 
the ACR will vary from one state 
to another. 

The third objective of promot¬ 
ing specialisation is debatable in 
theoiyand unrealistic in practice. 
If jobs are given on the basis of 
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self-ev^imtioB and 
differential 


; uponeeniafity id’e 
positive steps wtiicb 
were long called for 


merit and capability, is it advis¬ 
able to specialise die IAS? The 
IAS is the only service which 
provides the generalists’view, 
which is essential for a realistic 
approach. Is it, then, not neces¬ 
sary to have a service for general¬ 
ists? Do we not have specialist 
services? And, if for another mo¬ 
ment, we consider it worthwhile 
to specialise the IAS, what would 
be the result? There would be a 
phenomenal number of specialists 
in favourite areas like commerce 
and industry, a number which will 
far exceed the available positions, 
thereby leading to a rat race and 
consequently, giving rise to frus¬ 
tration and disappointment within 
the service. Other areas not being 
as attractive, would be neglected. 
Finally, the IAS would be reduced 
to a service confined to and/or 
concentrated in a few ministries. 

The minister of state for per¬ 
sonnel, P. Chidambaram, empha¬ 
sised the relevance of the ACR in 
providing the basic and vital in¬ 
puts for assessmg the perform¬ 
ance of an officer for his/her 
further advancement in his/her 
career, “Performance appraisal is 
not a fault-finding process, but a 
developmental one,” he said. His 
efforts are laudable. But one can¬ 
not make a bullock cart into a car 
merely hjr fixing in a gear box. 
The revisions may lead to more 
confusion and increase the dis¬ 
satisfaction within the service. 
Attempts at specialisation of the 
IAS wUl deprive the nation of the 
only generalist service. Such ex¬ 
ercise in revising and restructur¬ 
ing will remain futile unless 
promotions and placements are 
based upon the ACRs and not 
political considerations. A politi¬ 
cian desires loyalty and commit¬ 
ment while the ACR calls for 
objectivity. The inherent paraded 
tilts in favour of the former in h 
system like durs~-over-shadowed 
by political power and intereks. 

Copying other systems and io- 
troducihg unrealistic policies 
udthui a System apt, only create 
tehsitm, faut also make a ,mockery> 
of the system and d^^raUseJts. 
'.functipparies, 

Deepalc ENwIb, New DellM 








levdA have been pereistimtiy plead¬ 
ing for a draatie reduction in in¬ 
terest rates. They l»ve drawn the 
attention of the goverameiiit to the 
fact that thh prime tending rate of 
commercial baidts m other coun¬ 
tries is far lower than m India 
Compared to 17.50 per cent m 
India, ft is only 12.50 per cent m the 


a great deal m checKing 
mriatipnary trends 
Smce Rajiv Gandhi be¬ 
came Prime Minister, the 
government has intro¬ 
duced a senes of mea¬ 
sures, both fiscal and ddo* 
fiscal, to accelerate the 
growth of industry and to 
enable it to imptemmit eit- 
pedltioualy itt schemes 
ex^sion, modemisatitm 
and diversification. But 
these steps, as well as 
those that are ithely to 
toHow in the coming 
weekSr will have the de- 
aurUd impact mi the eoo- 
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effecnvety ut world mun 
kets A committee, set up 
by the Reserve Bank, la 
present examining tb# 
SjtnmtUreof intemn rhtei 
m export credit and its 
fMmtt is expeoted In be 
»Sttomitted shortly. Its 
- harms of refetence hi- 

... elude a eumpetiMse 

study of the eost mr export hi 
fn^ emne sdect 
wMeh compete edth 
markets eita where 


















































































tive ne«d to stimolote investment, 
promote exports end achieve a fas* 
ter rate of the growth of the eco* 
nomy it is essential to reduce the 
rates of interest to reasonable 
level& The Federation of mdiaa 
CMunbers of Commerce and Indus* 
try (FICCI) has suggested that the 
minimum lending rate of banks can 
be fixed at 14 per cent It has made 
out a case for reducing the interest 
rate charged by financial institu* 
tkms (m rupee loans from 14 per 
cent to 12 per cent and oA'foreign 
currency loans from two percent to 
tme per cent over LIBOR (London 
Inter Bank Offer Rate). On eiqport 
credit also the rates of interest 


stumtd be towered to levels which 
wlU help our indttstrlea compete 
succeMfuUy in the intematlomd 
markeu.* * 

Mr Malhotra tdd the Battkers'- 
Cltm in Madras that At least A||mt 
per cent of the total funds of w4 
banking system were ttbd ttp in over 
one lakh large, medium and small 
industrial units and that, in a large 
number of rural accounts, recovery 
of loans was a mere 54 per cent. Mr 
Malhotra’s remarks remind one of 
what Lord Keynes once said. "If you 
owe your bank a hundred pounds, 
you have a problem but if you owe a 
million It has." 

R. d Venkatcswaran 


AIR INDIA 


Tnublo In the 
maharalah's cawt 


Fresh agUadm by the cabin crew association likefy in September 


T he smile on the face of tiie 
ever-courteous Air India mahar- 
ijahisliludy to vanish once again. 
Reason; a probable agitation by the 
Air India cabin crew association in 
Sqitember this year. The bone of 
contention: demand for a twiwlay 
layover at New York instead of tiie 
one'day layover which the manage¬ 
ment has been hunting upon. 


It was tins denumd which was at 
the root of the agitation which bad 
started at the end of May this year, 
and was sMved temporarily when 
tile Air India manafUnent decided 
to give the twodey layover at New 
York a try. But it was on a trial basis 
which would be ending in August, 
meaning that tiie management could 
revert to a mie-day layover if it 


fonnd scheme 
Tbit could lingeraniimmititmiM 
lYbbA ai^ ii tim CfimMiM 
jMteim ura 

ilM the Mwdnt Of m 
omw nmrntiin w«i 
the bbiimitw of this ynar. 
ly. R was the Londoii-based crew, 
which used to operate the Lpndotti 
Nfw YoHt flight after the BombAy- 
based crew, wbich ophmted tnn 
flight tin London, disembarked gt 
London. Now. situations have 
changed and if Is the Bombay-based 
crew which has to fly to New Ygrii 
Why has ^ cabm crow been 
demtUKiing for a two-day iayoverl 
According to a member or the cabin 






crew, "Hie demand fm the two-da 
layover in New York is justifle 
b^use operating such a long flight 
becomes very strenuous. The flyiim 
time uid time gSp betwemi London 
and New York are approxintatMy 
sdx hours. When one travels from 
London to New York one gains six 
honro and loses the same on the 
rotiirn Mroey^ This can make a 
person feel quite itncomfortable.* 
Aceording to a purser, "The time 
difference hits-one vmy bmUy. On 
reaching New York, one feels 
slemty when it is bright noon and 
maybe one is wide awake all 
throogbont tile night. It can be very 
tnHlim gftiw a 1mm Biaht-^ap^^ 
whmi one is aware mat thwre is a 
long rmnro flight ahead the vary 
'nemda®'* 
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CHfo4 ttniitf fml fn mifiuii 


X/Mhita 9t the stockowiicets nt 
Y uidia tUpped lower in the face 
«tf tisca'e anatie! remits and the 
annual general meeting of Re* 
Uanee Industries On 36 Jtme. Ihe 
jBombay Stock Exchange Indea 
yielded 30 points from 6% on the 
eve of Tisro's results One teem- 
nieal analyst SMnunaa it up as 
follows; *‘The charts for the diffe¬ 
rent index numbers mV different 
tlmigs but all of them agree on one 
point, namely, tiiat the attempt of 
buu speculators to drive up at 
least the leading eqiiities to a new 
high level as antidpated by the 
Sauntt Wave theorisnshas aborted 
and that it would not be incorrect 
to conclude that die hull maricet 
which developed Ih mld-1982 has 
ended.” 

Tisco’s results jsere Impressive 
tq the lay eye. The company, after j 
poetitig a Rs 1000-plttS turnover; 
but year^HB ‘first’m the private 
8entor-~now recorded another I 
‘high* of a net j^it ip excess of 
Rs 100 crores.T1lseo'S nsults re*; 
VMied a gross nrollt of Rs 260.39 j 
erwres for IMS-Sd ai^nst Rs 
219.72 crores in diepTO^sywir. ^ 
Itsafter-tax p^^ofR ainomuted to Rs 
107di8 crores against Rs 99.79 
crores for the earliiMr year. 

While announchig dm fesuits.; 
tlsco*# chnirman. Ruwd Modi, 
saM; ”The company Itts made dm 
latyest profit Da its history, and I 
mink: it is fortbe firsi time in the 
prt vnm wetor dmt dm mMom line 
p m iwhflt hp heed over a 
mnored crores. As you know, we 
Isin ahssfve sdven s fair ikM to 
w, hhugMi very fir desi hy 
Widt of honnsestjscelis hssed op ] 
YW^ttctiooaimwetero our 



it^p w gfhSWusdpit mow 
jMNPfhPieni, la me rnreumm*- 
oppR dli dps Womd 



ittpwtr m 


nm our 
theiipd- 
awpr so 
Welmvc 


fiwro p foydier plupgm emee end- 
of^setiisent charffth (hida) did 
not Spf^ m Tisoo>*m 
u» cpptmgn biM b^ Charged in 
it dds imid me previous sotdMimnMhere 
m PboW our war no hnmediate iaeswtye ftsr 
r mam lid- h^r m^mtm the iyr%,Jown 
■Ml MW » ««» 

dmntieppnsmieo tap paiiy n^ 


put before you the proposal just 
approved by mr Board that we 
shift dividend from 21 per cent to 
25 per cent or Rs 25 per share for 
our shareholders; we shail mve 
them two bonus shares for rive 
held and a i^ts imnie with a 
premium of Rs 400 per share 


which would mean dmt the share 
would cost him Rs 500. If the 
market price siaya «t what it is, 
it’s another bonansa of a thousand 
rupees per sbarei'* 

The stockmarfeet ittd not share 
Modi's mdimsm. Traded to a mmOc 
of Rs 1420 on the eve or the 
results, the scrip crpdied to Rs 
1455 within hpUri of the 
enoomtpiinrat. At Imrb op the 
evening'Of 24 Jam, Tlsco had 


on fresh seUers m Rs2d0e dpiwm 
The downslide iukd been amestep. 
Tisco’b mitti-crash can be 
ascribed to quite a few repsePs. 
The scrip had bean technically 
overbought in the antidpadop of 
excellent results Being recog¬ 
nised as a fairly conservative 
management. Tisco nevertheless 
emerged with sizeable incentives 
for the mvestors The otdy deter¬ 
rent for tiw speculators was ttm 
hefty premium of Rs 400 per 
share comprising the rights issue. 
Payable on the enlarged Capital of 
Rs 115 crores by way of a bohua 
issue, the rights issue would lead 
to a further drain of productive 
capital from the market The fact 
that Tisco has thus become the 
subject of two separate book- 
closmg badlas (both bonus and the 
rights bodies) it has tunied into a 
prospective long-term short-sell 
rw speculators Moreover, Tisco’s 
results—only a net improvemmt 
of Rs 8 crores over tim previous 
balance sheet-nnd the goimrn- 
ment statement that there is to be 
HO hike in steel prices in the near 
future, worked to the broriah 
advantage As a result Tlscc» 
which is still strongly recom¬ 
mended for mvestors, holds little 
charm fo^ speculators 

Moth also revealed subsftantial 
expansion plans for the company. 
He said that the current meo- 
ernlsatiCHi programme would en¬ 
able the company to inermtse its 
production capad^ from 1.74 
miiUon tonnes to 2,1 million ton¬ 
nes of finished steel The com¬ 
pany expected to produce 1 9 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in the current fman- 
cial year The company ptana 
overaU increase In capamty from 
two to throe mitlien tonnes of 
steel. Implemented over a pedod 
of three years, the cost thoreof 
was placed between Rs I^IOO 
m 1,S0O crores at current piiioai. 

Modi (tit that profit mavgiim 
woidd face a squeoae if the ae^ 
wnmem did nm allow an Moruiai 
in the piice of steel The Csplid’ 
productiaa of despatdbable i«s|l 
had riaeB by fU 518 per mm it 
was pomted out. A mce hike It 
conudeted mevitahie foU^bif 
the assumption that SAIt, iiMi 
public Sector steebprc^udliig 
gUM, shall otheiiirim have Mbu^ 
den hsMvy Msaes. 

Mpdar RMberya 
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The flying 

AIR-INDIA'S 

computerisation 

and automation 
programme. 


machines 


Air-fndia’s programme for the future 
goes even beyond acquiring new aircra^. >s 
to ensure perfect coordination of its vast 
operations, Air-lndia has embarked on a 
large scale programme of computerisation 
and automation. For faster and more 
efficient service to passengers and freight 
customers; 

* Instant reservations through a 



of the future. 


worldwide network of terminals 
conneaed to Air-lndia's computerised 
communication system, ARTICA 

• Further computerisation of passenger 
check-ins. 

* Soon, computerised hotel reservations, 
fare displays, ticketing, advanced seat 
reservations and cargo bookings. 


* Automation of cargo warehousing, 
handling and loading. 

All this will be supported by skilled 
technologists, efficient ground staff and 
gracious hostesses aboard the aircraft 
Come, get the best of both worlds: 
old-world hospitality and the brave new 
world of technology. 



Binatone technology combines the best of 
the East and West. This has made Binatone 
thie single largest independent Electronics 
company in England. 

The same technology that has planted 
Binatone’s rooLs throughout the rest of the 
world, with production and R&D set ups in 
Japan, Korea, Hongkong, Taiwan, Germany 
and England. 

Today, Binatone products are sold in 50 
countries the world over and the corporate 
quest continues--to turn out products that 
meet the ever rising demands of a 
technology conscious world. 

No wonder then, Binatone has outsold 
I even Japanese products m England. 

Since you buy a Colour TV only once in 
youi lifetime, buy best, buy Binatone. » 

! You won't find a better deal. 



Buiii belter lo .Iasi longe.t 

Binatone Electronics Privote Limited, 
B-58, Site IV, Sahibabad Industrial Area, 


Sahibabad-201010 {U.P). 




























Who’s for 

aGrood 

Time?? 


Once upon a time, if you asked 
someone what their idea of a 
good time was, and if you got 
an answer like “going for a 
moonlight walk on the beach”, 
or “taking a midnight drive 
with a Mehdi Hassan cassette 
for company”, you'd simply 
say, “pseudo!” 

Now, it seems, people in 
high places prefer to socialise 
with a favourite book or make 
eyes at an Oscar winner on 
video. After all, it is the age of 
yuppies and they need all the 
energy they can conserve. We 
spoke to movie queen Sridevi, 
hi-profUe editor of the Weekly 
Piitish Nandy, painter Praful- 
la Dahanukar. politician Muiii 
Deora, industrialist Kapal 
Mehra, censor chief Bikram 
Singh, models Kamran EUzvi, 
ludrakshi Banerjee and 
Dipankar Chakraborty, 
fashion-designer Clunky Ta¬ 
gore, rough-and-tough cop 
Swapan Das, photographer 
and star of the racing track 
Niaz Ali. actor and colunmist 
Mukul Sharma, journalist 
Sara AdhUcari and creative 
director of HTA Namita Roy- 
Ghosh about their idea of a 
good time. 

The sad conclusion is that 
the idea of a good time th^ 
days, is not to have a good 
time. 




^ first pme,top left) Sara Adhikan; (left) 
Sridevi; (right) Indrakshi Baneriee and, 

(top) Dipankar Chakratxjrty; (right) Niaz Ali; 
(centre) Chinky Tagore and (bottom) 
Swapan Das 



SRIDEVI 


Oomph girl Sridevi hae been 
going great guns on the showbiz 
scene in Bombay ever since she 
left her native city Madras to 
make it big in Bombay—the des¬ 
tination of every aspiring starlet. 


“1 oiijoy watching filias on the 
video. Any kind of film. I like listen¬ 
ing to music. Recently 1 went fora 
holiday to Los Angeles and had a 
very giKid time. It was the first 
holiday of my life. But when I came 
back all my sluKrting schedules were 
upset. So I don’t suppose I can take 
another holiday. But most of all I 
enjoy working. When I’m not shoot¬ 
ing I feel very miserable." 





SARA ADHIKARI 

Leading a team of budding jour¬ 
nalists IS an attractive 28-year-old 
Sara Adhikari, editor of Calcutta- 
based fortnightly youth maga¬ 
zine. Of Age, which has still to 
celebrate its first anniversary, 
having joined the magazine 
stands ftvm l September 1985. 


“Coming out with a lirilliant idea 
(accoi’dituf to u.s) while working with 
my editorial team.” Acting on stage 
being another passion, Bara w'ouid 
love “getting involved with theatre 
workshojw, though I don't get much 
time for it”. A great one for adven¬ 
ture, she has travelled all over Ger¬ 
many, France, UK, Portugal, 


























Switzerland, Mexico. "My idea of a 
good time is going off on a spon¬ 
taneous hoH^,Uke the one I had in ' 
Mexico. When we landed up in Xalap- 
pa (a university to wn in Mexico City), 
it was 9 )xn. TUI midnight we hunt^ 
around fora place, Finally, the one 
we goiwas nothing to write home 
about. It was crawling with 
cockroaches,.. but on reflection 1 real¬ 
ised that it is this kind of trip that 1 
eiyoy the most.” It seems the lady 
enjoys the unpredictable “In Lon¬ 
don, I gave up my boring clerical job 
with FIAT to sell old costumes in the 
antique market or Flea Market as 
. many caU it. I used to pick up these 
old costumes from auctions and rag 
merchants, wash them, iron them and 
make them attractive. Then stand 
around to sell my wares, praying that 
the sun would shine. Being my own 
boss—in professional and personal 
life—that’s my idea of a gcmd time.’^ 


DIPANKAR 

CHAKRABORTY 


The 'Boroline Man ’ who has been 
looking' down on the millione 
from the hoardings splashed all 
over the major cities of India is, by 
profession, a financial accountant 
’ in Response, a fast-growing Cal¬ 
cutta-baaed ad agency. 


“To go to Pinky (Pink Elephant, 
the discotheque in Hotel Oberoi 
Grand) and dance with pretty girls till 
the wee hours of the morning^to 
coUecl in groups and have a 
ball parties, outings, meeting people. 
(With a naughty grin) I prefer ‘meet- ‘ 
ing’ members of the fairer sex of 
course! 

LUte any other 27-year-old hot- 
blooded man, he feels “skirt-chasing” 
can be “fun” but that is not al! in life. 
Occasionally, our light-eyed model 
takes off for the mountains. ”I love to 
go there and relax.” But as one 
cannot affoni to go out of town very 
often, “I make do vnth peaceful 
Weekends at Vam—a holiday resort 
little away from Calcutta. * 

“It will definitely be more than fUn 
if I could land a modelling assignment 
which zooms me rigjht up to the 
number one position.” What about 
aetbg in the TV serial that has been 
) offered to him? “Oh no! My idea of a 
good time is eertainiy not watching 
jnyself in a TV serial. I have rejected 
^ offer. My idea o£« good time is 
waking up one fine mormng to find 
that I am the most successful finan¬ 
cial accountant and the topmost mod¬ 
el in the country." 


PRAFULLA 

DAHANUKAR 


Prafulla Dahanukar, artist, pain¬ 
ter whose life is at all times Riled 
with her work. 


“Since I have to stand long hours 
while painting, i like to relax. First 
thing after I get home is to ask the 
ayah to maSsage my legs. 1 like 
watching a movie or sitting idle in the 
garden, just relaxing. Actually for a 
person like roe, even if I relax physi¬ 
cally by reading or sleeping, there is 
always something on my mind. The 
thought process goes on.” 



PrafuKa Dahanukar; workaholic 


NAMITA RO Y-GHOSH 

Creative director of the renowned 
advertising agency Hindustan 
Thompson Associates (IfFA}, 
Nami ta Roy-Qhoah is a lady who 
would love to do a lot—“if only 
there was time''. 


“Time permitting and Re-serve 
Bank of India willing, I would love to 
travel through Europe ail by myself. 
Secondly, it would be just fantastic if 
I could once again get involved with 
theatre workshops, acting on stage, 
spending evenings to watch a good 
play 

“My idea keet)s changing from time 
to time. For instance, Aer working 
for three nights at a stretch, my idea 
of a good time comes down to sleep¬ 
ing. Other than these, I generally like 
to spend time lazing around the 
house, watching the video, listening 
to music or maybe settling down for a 
cosy chat with some close friends.” 

—..•■ill i.... ..■rill... 

MURLIDRORA 


Politician and master showman, 
.Murli JJeora recently put on one of 
the biggest political shows; the 
Ckingpeaa centenary celebrations. 


“Playing bridge. Listening to some 
[ood music. And playing with the 
amily." 


MiNMuraraiiMsugai iM 
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not ao. Ilifl haatiaome jroting 
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atirly hminiof dawn at the Cakutta 
raeo ctmraHand thep ait down ndth a 

tidl of (duUad beer^. Notb^ 




giaitoea of the l|autr aeXk 
Uinea enjoya‘‘Roit^ on tong dmpa 
aiul Bonikmes for amaU gune moot* 
ingtothe jnnglea\ Smai^tpitttd 
out, our inap^tor here ia a connoie<- 
aeur of good olothea and doea not 
mtnd admttting that he coidd have a 
rollicking time if Somebody could 
aponsor my ahop^ 8t»ee to Eun^ 
andtheStaiea. 
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# INTERESTING PEOPLE 

Many Tricks 
Up His Sleeve 


' ngennity h«8 never v 

io the Scn^honoer 
iKnd, Iricea were first 
• discovered almost dght genera* 
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Over the decades, the 
Sorw descendants {iractiaed ft w|Uj 
vai^g degrees trf success until one 

ofthem honed the ancestral sidll into 
a aie art. He was PratuI Chandra 
Sorm of the‘Svateivof^India" flune 

who wormed his way into people’s 
affections not just by producing bun¬ 
nies out of a hat but by introducing 
modem techniques and, of course, 
the inherent Sorcar showmanship 
was also responsible for his success. 

For the Sorcars, the show never 
stops. Ihe mantle passed on to the 




magician s robe and took over as P.C. 
Sorcar Junior at the show in Tokyo, 
where the elder Sorcar suffered a 
heart attack on stage. While Pradip 
was launched uito his career in such a 
dramatic manner, PrafWla—or Man- 
ick as he is better-known—is creating 
wonders in a different sphere: illu¬ 
minations. As Pradip says, the best 
example of the heredity-and- 
environment syndrome is to be found 
among the Sorcars. “And the hered¬ 
ity factor has a s%ht edge over the 
other," he adds. No wonder then, 
that the Sorcars have much to show 

for their varied talents—be it creat¬ 
ing a world of pure fantasy with 
tricks or lights. | 

The decision to opt for engineering 
was thrust upon Manick when he was 
no mom than eight years old. "It was 
a sentimental commitment” made to 
ms grandfather who died of a broken 
heart tecause his son had chpsen to 
follow in his footsteps rather than “do 
something worthwhile like becoming 
a doctor, or engineer...or an ‘intelJec- 
tual’.” llie decision once made, he 
never faltered in his detemdiiation, 
weaning himself away from the world 
in which his father was the un¬ 
crowned king. 

Prom putting together a transistor 
radio, he graduated to the level vriien 
he acquired the electrical engineering 
degree from Benares Hindu Uni¬ 
versity with “flying colours". But 
^r an unsatisfactory stint at a local 

firm in Calcutta, he set his sights on 

distant shores—^America bewijlned ' 

tavitingly. A scholarship friim the 
Unlmrsity ofWashinglMi just 
smoothed out the odds fm- him, and 
after he hed his master's degree, the 
offers cune pouring in. 

{Anti-clpckwlsefraffl bomim 1 ^ 

Soroaf In yartous moods, a setHwnrsU 
anotaiNhlifadBugiitera 





And thisnljcMtw the «dilch 
q)un«d him <ni. ‘This company had 
advertise t6t aomeone wiUi 'brilliant 
ideae in illuminatioRs’ and I decided^ 
that’s the job for me!” Months iater, 
while the eleidticaleonsaltancy firm, 
Butterwedc Engineering was earning 
repute and greenbaeks—thanks to 
Mankk’s innovative ideas^e 
started to compile material for a book 
based on his work experiences that he 
had gathered in the States. 

“Even then there was just one 
motivating factor which kept me 
going—-to return to India, write a 
book or two, settle down, raise a 
family..But this was not to be. 
Failing to impress the Indian com' 
panies with his long list of achieve¬ 
ments and after a rebuff from the 
publishing houses where he had sent 
his manuscript, it was back to Butter- 
week and the States for him. Where 
Mr Butterweek awaited his return 
with a warm ‘welcome back’ reception 
at the airport and a once-in-a-lifetime 
offer—a W per cent partnership in 
the firm along with a change in the 
company’s name to Butterweek- 
Sorcar Inc. 

Once there, he was also successful 
in finding a publisher for his pet 
manuscript—none other than 
;;i McGraw-Hill who were only too ea¬ 
ger to put their stamp on it once they 
had gone through it. Rnpid Lighting, 
Design and Cost Estimatingcamed a 
minor ripple in electrical engineering 
circles and also won the book of the 
month award in December lf>79, in¬ 
stituted by the Architects’ Book 
Club. 

Then came his second book, Energy 
Saving Lighting Systems, complete 
with computerised designs, et ai, 
which Manick claims is the first-ever 
book to be published on the subject. 

Even as Manick was busy fulfilling 
his “sentfnental commitment’’ to his 
grandfather, he had not lost touch 
with his childhood love: sketching. 

Though the senior Sorcar was 
aware of his sons’ creative talents, he 
did not believe in “show'ering us with 
praise". “Instead," says Pradip, “he 
would chide us constantly and that 
would only make us work harder to 
earn a word of praise from him.” In 
fact, when the London-based maga- 
aine, Magignm, came out with a 
11 specialissueonP.C. Sorcar, they 
published a painth^ of Sorcar and the 
caption beneath it read; ‘P.C. Sorcar 
, as drawn by a modern artist'—not 
knowing that the artist was none 
other than the magician’s eldest son, 
h^ck. Ahd that childhood pastime 
sdll lives on. Aft^ several years of 
' observing the interaction between 


Americans m»d Indians, he compiled 
and got published a book of sketches 
and cartoons depicting “the ftmnier 
side of this cultural-mix". 

h'un, games and tricks have always 
been an inseparable aspect of the 
Sorcars’ childhood. “In school we 
would get away with our pranks, 
thanks to the tricks that we had 
picked up from our father,” says 
Pradip ' 

And does Maidck still practise the 
‘magic’ skills which he had leanit as a 
child? “As Pradip says, the cats and 
dogs in the S<mcar household too 
know something of ipagic. So how can 
I forget it? In the States, I am 
perpetually besieged by my friends to 
show them a few tricks, and of 
course, I always do it.” And with a 
glint in his eyes, he adds: “I think, I 
could even put Pradip out of business 
if I want to!” 


Piwal as its maih stars. ' ' r-;- 

Now that the CBS has raleiiaed th« 
record in the US, Manick has 
decided that it will definitely |*ve « 
market in his native Calcuttov and he 
has come down to supervises^ , 
personalty see to the marketitw and... 
distribution of the cassette aim re¬ 
cord which is being handled by a local 
firm, Soundwing. Considering the 
fact that the Sorcars have a Pf 
turning every one of they* ventures 
into a thumping success, this thne 
too, should be no different. 


The Sorcars, despite their free¬ 
wheeling lifestyle continue to be a 
close-knit family. Ami the one thing 
that haunts them is that they should 
be considered worthy of the Sorcar 
name. “We had to stand on our own 
feet—and not cash in on our father’s 
name. He would keep telling us this 
constantly, and we had to be true to 


’ > 




iTragic', engineering, a flair for 
i.yxdrawing and painting, does he 
have any more aces up his sleeve? 
Not surprisingly, the apswer is yes. 
Manick has also the makings of a 
successful composer-singer-lyricist in 
him. As for other back-up artistes, he 
need not go too far: Pia and Payal, his 
two daughters, aged eight and five fit 
the bill in all respects, it all started 
when the ftither-dai^hter troika de¬ 
cided to compete for an American 
prognunme: Stars of Tomorrow, llie 
girls sang the lines which wore writ¬ 
ten and set to music by their fhther. 
And this time again, the Sorcars 
came out winners:<both Payal and Pia 
were selected for a jtHnt first prize by 
the judps, Whajt had staried as 
ftm-andrgames was fast developing 
intog. potential money^spinnOr. I^e 
CBS Ri^ewdingCo. iaif^wd to record 
the numbers and the Ani^rican Jdable 
TV aired a teleshow wfti) Pia and 


his word,” says Manick. And ^n 
there was that moment when oe 
knew that he justified being his 
father’s son—the day whai his .first 
manuscript was accepted for^blica- 
tion! 

The brothers have been on » con¬ 
stant quest for perfection in their 
chosen fields, ever since that day 
when their father willed them to 
strive for the best. “Ah^hlngthat is 
perfect is pure magic, he would tell all 
of us," remembers ManiclcAnd that jg 
what tte Sorcar brothers are creat¬ 
ing... Pradip with the knowledge 
inherited from his father, Manick . 
with his tools, electrical circuits and 
lights and younger brother, Prtib- 
ash—yes, there’s a third Sowaptoo— 
whose (juest for a unique kind ^ 
entertainment troupe comtdning an 
assortment of ballet, 
magic, is still on. 

Aditf nbmtetja* 
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Help! There’s a Man 
Under My Hair Dryer 


The storming of the beauty salon bastion 


Tweezed and shaped eyebrows. Bleached and masked face. Henna-ed, 
rollered and blowdried hair. Manicured nails and threaded forehead. A 
fastidious film heroine’s beauty Tvutine?? Perhaps—but here comes the 
big surprise^itmay well be the identical beauty routine followed by her 
equally fastidious feero, and wait, hundreds of other men who care about 
the face and body they present to the world. And it’s not just showbiz types 
who are going in for regular beauty treatments—it’s executives, tycoons 
and corporate heads who’re seen in increasing numbers at any of the 
swishy “unisex” beauty salons in Bombay. No more is there any stigma 
attached to male beauty treatments. At one time shocked whispers in the 
film industry would reveal how Dilip Kumar and the Juhu Khans had 
personal beauty attenda nts to take care of their appearance—in * 

mriicular to dye their hair—eyebrows, bear^ and chest hair included. 
Today’s male has no such hang-ups. If a woman can do it^o can he. In 
fact, in the West, premier cosmetic houses such as Clinique and Elizabeth 
Arden have, for a couple of years now, been promoting an exclusive line 
for men only. And why not? Wasn’t Narcissus a man?? 


Question: When is a barber's shop not 
a barb&r’s shop? 

Answer: When it becomes a beauty 
salon. 

I t’s a case of the beauty and the 
beast. A silent revolution, the 
kind that creeps upon us ev^ry 
once in a while, that insidiously 
breaks down long-hardened attitudes 
and, unlike fads, is accepted before 
becoming visible. If the idea of men 
undergoing a beauty treatment is 
defended and attriouted to. good 
grooming, it is precisely for tiiis 
reason. Indeed* now well-maniciued 
hands or a dapper, well-coiffed look of 
a man-about-town scarcely raiaes.the 



eyebrows of big-city folks. 

Men’s beauty salons of the <lay—a 
large majonty of which have been 
nurtui’ed within the five-star cul- 
tui'e—cleai’ly reflect this, The treat¬ 
ments that these salons offer rival 
those that women’s pai'loara do. One 
may iidtially baulk at men in face 
masks and beauty packs, having theii' 
hands and feet attended toi or tur- 
baited under the steam dryer, but it is 
not an uncommon sight. species 
of the appearance-conscious mide are 
an outcome of a trend whiidi ia an 
offshoot of the larger health con- 
stdodaness prevalent antoQg both the 
sexes for some tbne now. 

Says Rajna Ihndihtt* manager of. 

















the Health Club and Beauty Salon in 
Hotel Sea Rock, Bombay; “It’s not 
that people have more money to 
spend today; money was there earlier 
too. But now people with money are 
spending more on health tuid beauty 
comparatively than on, say, jewel¬ 
lery.” Rita tethi of Barber Shop in 
Hotel Oberoi Towers, Bombay, which 
completed its 13th year recently, 
talks of the tremendous change in 
men’s attitudes. ‘‘Initially we started 
with a good set of barbers who were 
taught to style, not qhop hair. We had 
goo{l response, long queues of people 
from all w'aiks of life waiting to be 
«. attended, and the Barber Shop main- 
»' ly concentrated on hair-cutting. We, 
however, gradually worketl on our 
clients to get them interested in other 
treatments, but the response was 
largely negative. The change has 
been gradual, limited to a small per¬ 
centage of clients. A marked aware¬ 
ness of the importance of good groom¬ 
ing has oecuired in the last three 
years or so. This I attribute to people 
travelling more, becoming more 
aware of the trends prevailing in the 
West, to more progi’essiveness. And 
now it haus even become fashionable, 
some,clients are very conscious of 
being noticed while having a treat¬ 
ment done.” 

The (lays are gone when men 
wanted to be attended to in privacy. 
A woman attending on them also does 
not evoke what Rita Sethi calls ‘CTs’ 
anymore. “We do get the odd client 
wto does get a thrill, but they are 
discouraged. And our male atten¬ 
dants have pidted up waxing and 
threading (hair removal) techniques. 
1 "Today, Oberoi's Barber Shop 
' offers the same treatments as 
Silhouette (the women’s salon). The 
same products—mousse, gel, skin- 
care products—are being used on 
men. In fact, in the new wing of the 
hotel, we are planning to start a small 
unisex salon, which would be re¬ 
served for the residents of the hotel." 


Beauty treatments, she believes, 
are not the sole preserve of women. 
They are part of good grooming. Any 
treatment is good provided one looks 
at it positively.” How do men look at 
it? "It’s not the odd client who thinks 
that a facial or a manicure is feminine. 
In India the majority of men look at it 
this way. But a younger, even mid¬ 
dle, generation come up which is 
much more exposed and aware of the 
necessity of good grooming. If they 
are not fussy as women, many do 
insist on a particular barber.” 

Partly responsible for this latter- 
day awareness, says Urmilla Nanda 
of Holiday Inn's (Bombay) Barber 
and Beauty Shop, is the fact that, 
eariier men’s salons dkl not offer such 
treatments, so men who wanted them 
done did not know where to go and 
had to be content with their wives or 
sisters attending to them. Hut 
marketing by the salons themselves 
has had its effect too. For instance, 
one cannot argue with what Rita 
Sethi has to say: "Today, men and 
women both experience stress and 
strain, the pace, of life is so hectic. An 
oil massage, a facial, manicure or 
pedicure relax a person, besides 
keeping him well-groomed. Visiting a 
iialim is a good way to start or end a 
man's day. And then presentation is 



so iminntant, a person’s first image is 
gauged by his overall appearance." 

llrmilla, while agreeing that men 
are more conscious of their looks, 
attributes this awarenehs to more 
than fKirsonal hygiene—a “medical 
treatment” is what she likens the 
treatments to. "After all men t<K» 
have skin, acne problems. Apart from 
the regular pedicure, we have a 
chiropodist (who has a large clientele, 
some of whom come all the way from 
the city) to treat corns, ingrown nails, 
etc.” 

“It depends on how you handle it; if 
you take pains in explaining the 
technicalities involved in a treatment, 
it takes the client’.s prejudice away." 
says Mrs Sethi. “Beauty is a highly 
technical business. Each individual i.s 
different, has different requirements. 
And you cannot see the effects im¬ 
mediately, but only over a fjeriod of 
time. 

Prabhu’s health club and fiarlour 
boasts of a large clientele of fiim-folka 
and models. "With the stiff comjKfti- 
tion they have to face, it is important 
for them to remain trim and look 
good. And up to a certain extent 
these celebrities draw in others who 
try to be like them. Day by day 
personal consciousness is increasing.” 

That too among businessmen, pro¬ 
fessionals, the “settlwl people” as one. 
beautician was wont to call them. It is 
not surprising to see a Tata or an 
Ambani, Somani, Modi or Birla being 
attended to at one or the other 
five-star salons. 

The standwd hair-cutting, oil mas¬ 
sages (this being extremely popular 
with the airline crew), shampoo and 
blow-dry apart, the treatments that 
are popular include perms/straighten¬ 
ing among the age group; fa¬ 
cials, manicures fjedirures with the ' 

(Above panel from left) being tnaated to a 
head sauna and manicure, facial, 
shampoo end manicure; (below fadng 
pege) relexing during a pMlcure and (left) 
a haircutting saseion 
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HANJKEV ^ 

S ' lu'ijw'V Ch<!ri4^"j«^ " 

niiftdurant #n« we-wewn bu^i* 
(hK ftmwJy Ciwaw On* 
tn» and Now Vorttar ui il^mNy). 

Kor him It wn’t a qn^aUim olwng 
•particular'. Wp cutiy haw that 
needs defiiWteatynniKhe haf bad 
110 cholee but to ba a(ni<icidui». Hi^'s 
tHwl out the ‘^privaMytmn 
plart's" but we prolto* 
unualtyrtrained barlsera anq the 
eseentbdiy ctoah nyd'^iay ambi* 
eneo A,||[iofot*hfe problem jpi, 
seiwitlVie to to inuli|[e»wjpiil.y 
maniiiboturod elwvto fo>tnw« ha 
fbvoura the slfivinitktt whi^i CU* 
mque brinsfs nut for eeneitfve eWn. 
‘*It costs 8 fortune but H ih ‘Worth 
it/* he Bays 

At a beauty ealpn Choiia'e r»» 
quirements are limited to a regu* 

Wr hair-cut and a weekly oH mas* 
ahge-shampiw-blow dry routlna, 

“1 d ve myself a manicure; ah ftur a 
[leoiciure, I have good feetsmd 
don't rwdly «/' Not that Hy’* 
ajijainatauch btotM^ta. it'oA 
l^rsonat matter iwiy^ if a man 
ibela afaoud is tmetw^to look 

P el, who edroa? ii’s wahin, hia 
y. Aafbrme, lhavaalwkya 
been particular. Witfrthn t 
drew too-Hiiv clnthee mayn’t be 
expebaivo, toy have to Im neat, 
clean, presentable" 

... 

lVUNl!«K)RAOa 

l u ll l ^ ll|l ; lai»l^w^ ^ ■>asl»l^yO 

At 26, Hhnaoor Adii weaka 'with, < 
the iBank of Oadltand C34 ««Mmh* »* 
toiernatwnid and teoka vary Kiw, 
to,tmnker,Tba:^%tpdm^ • 
executive, type. 

evep pi bis mwomlng niiytia.**i) 6 * ‘ 

finhely I am tiuiscious 
apwaraiiwe, I have e'Wuy reason 
tone, imaybernoraawims ' 
bi cause boforu to iK'vU WW 
with Eaat India Etutpla. And bejnsri i 


Pretty 

Men 

well-dressed, well-groomed is 
very important ih to hotel indus¬ 
try. U makes a difference, in anj' 
Service or iafkistry, m fact." 

Ee «(cortservative in his idea of 
grooming, however, I don’t like 
long nmr and I tell to barber how 
to cut it." As fob other treatments, 
he says, “jden do go for tom, but 
1 thinathat they can do dhout 
tom. A map needpt have soA 
hands, fim instance. A man can do 
witout beautification, uniike a 
wsiman. The rugged look, you 
know, Hiere is a dlfiference be-l 
twisen hygiene and looks Groom¬ 
ing has more to do wlGi hygiene 
than just visiting a barber’s shop. 
It's more of a personal trait really. 
Tto bad breath, 90 per cent of 
people, including top people in 
mdustiy, don't realise that toy 
suffer from It." 

A head massage IS as Imr aa 
Ranaoor Adit has experimented. 

** But it's more a rarity, fiocause of 
both time and money, I guess. 
.Busmessmep can ioduliiw tom* 
solves, but after allAer those like 
me with a ftxed income, it is stilt 
expensivB/' Vl^al vglOf fer money 



do these plush .salons give? '*1116 
service, personalised attention i 
which you get, the nice, clean, 
hygienic environment all add up. I 
guosa when vou pay the money, 
you're sure wliat yod’ro m for.* 

NA^EliNOOrtANI " 

'!* ■■■ «"i""W*Wwwwi»h w 

Naved Nooraiu echoes Manaoor 
Adil'h woids on gitwiminf being 
essentia) m the hotel industry. 
Room service manag? r With the 
Oberoi Towers, Bombay, Noorani 
is every bit the persuasive hotel 
man, Even when h« ‘sells’ the idea 
ofgroomingformen, 

“I wouldn't really feel dean 
unless my moustache is trimmed, 
On ocCaSlems t shave twice a day. 
We have to put In long duty houra 
sometimes and yet look well- 
groomed. Generally, I notice this 
awareness is on to uptake. Since 
the last ten year* men—a lot of 
younger men especially— are in- 
teiosted in how they look. Jt is 
what has created to Psacho’ im¬ 
age, The idea that you don’t have 
to have shaggy hair to look maaau„ 
line. This awarpeness has baaioal- 
ly been brought about Uirotm^i to 
advertieing media—aihe 2 >odiac 
campaign whiidi has since tong 
been atreseihg un to macho but 
groomed ima^. Vety few ads 
Stress on to unl^pt appmUf* 

. aftce, And to efM oh any sag* 
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BACimUKH! 




4 MukW wwauflferl 
V cWirti lit the nwfc He v^eimed the 
barber t« be eerefUh not to move 
4 his hea<* Bjtnmd* Tifte baiber di4 
masiMge leter BUjiji’t 
.v| stiff neekvta<9a|moHt^ne IluaU 
[fJ; only oittfi of the bonefSts of #n oiJ 
; ^ tna|isnite> ahd indml Jdl beauty 
:troatmonts, says Bagu "Not oniy 
J, are they relaxuig, but they make a 
lot of jUffhi'ence to one's appeiuv 
, ance ” He talks of the benefit of a 
4, facial, which he's been having 
I' ocoasionallv, for some Bevennsight 
^ years ao\s, “Initially I had it dohe 
. because t used to vironcter what the 
, hell It was ail about, but it turned 
.>ui that I had bettei, softer skin ” 
A non*residcni I ndian irom 
i Nigem, Bagu is setting up a 
. bouUry farm m I^onavla, which 
: brings hun often to Bombay He’s 
been a regulw client «i tho Obp^ 
m's Barber Shop for some ten 
years now **Ifa client is given 
, A'Class treatment, fhequenUng 
the salon boeomss a matter of 
habtt,' 


Shiamf is neoessaiy to be tidy more 
tidm anyiblMf else. If he's partteU' 
igr abnnt i^ pnd^t it^ b^dset 
. “I don’t vvaidito Use » hair bmsh 
! oreombevmfyhanluiurtolmwit 
bti iHeee, It has more to do 




d-*4t one time uimeartt^beauty 
treatments fojr men Brtulara, 
d 

consulting physician with many 
leading hm^itals m the city. is 
among the growing breed of 
appeamnce'Hionscfousmen, A sati- 
smed client todi^, Hr Fulare talks 
of the importance of beauty treats 
moms for men* 

idea that a man who is 
conscious of his appearanee is eifo* 
mutate IS not true luaeltyHke 
Bombay, where ai^earanees are 
important, one has to look goodU* 
itisnotsoKoragt^related flood 
gi^mmg adds to one’s peno« 
nality 

“tiutially I would come to the 
Barber Simp fora head mai>sagtt 
and hairwut, (was not aware of 
tho other treatments like facutls, 
manicures, iiedleures When I was 
told about them, being g 
doctor, 1 was a httle heidtant but I 
gave them a chance. And the 
treatment had helped me. I had . 
these spots on iny cheeks and nobs 
which nave disappeared. Regular;, 
treatment has wwe me look more 
fresh and charming EVim those to 
whom I've recommended the 
treatments (not as a doptor, of ,j;, 
course) baye fhankod iha. 5>- 

^‘A pwe like this relaxes a man*: 
Ifoeltotandtenhion*froebe- 
i cause I Know I am inthe hands df 
rompfteniprofossionals, In a . 


^ U' i'-' v/f .liJl'nrj 
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ove>r-2ri8 ibut it is not uncommon to^ 
see 50-55-year-ol(ls having a facial 
done). And henna not as a deep 
conditioner but as a dye. most agree, 
is very popular. “However, even 
young IS-lS-year-olds come to us to 
have their skin problems treated," 
says Unnilla, adding, “earlier a man 
would come to a beauty salon on an 
oroasion like his wedding, but today 
we liave I'egular clients.,” 

The salon at the Oberoi, like most 
other salons, caters to those who visit 
them for waxing, make-up, shaping of' 
the eyebrows, threading, etc. But 
these, as well as products like bleach, 
toners, etc. aro ammunition in the 
‘look gooti' revolution which have yet 
to find universal acceptance. 

A look at the accounts register of 
another of Bombay’s popular salons 
(which, however, doesn’t offer fa¬ 
cials) shows that out of Rs 60.(X)0 
gross earnings in one month Rs 2.2100 
was earned by manicures/pedicures 
alone, while lienna/hair dyeing fetch¬ 
ed Rs 7,000*8,000. 

All this, a water«l-down wpsteni 
influence, no doubt. Fancy gadgeti^ 
and brand-name products like Ara- 
mis. Vidal Sassoon, Fabexge and 
what-have-you have flooded interna¬ 
tional markets and have found their 
way to India. The gky movement aiwl 
the androgynous look have made 
much fashionable for the easily im¬ 
pressionable. younger people. But 
Hemant Trivedi, fashion designer 
and make-up artiste of sorts, who 
once raised more than a few eyeb¬ 
rows with his blue-dyed hair, dis¬ 
agrees. “What’s ‘feminine* or ‘gay’ in 
controlling dandruff, for in^nce? 
It’s medically imporfrint as are most 
beauty treatments;" 

But this, almost unanimous, opin¬ 
ion apart, there’s no denying tliat the 
beast just wants to look beautiftil! 

MuJaM K*poor 




haiieutiv.cmd alMvnpoo awatmanta 


mwiogitapht by VMSt SwairtMAtar 
tAcaSksi andtrayanwVaecwWn: 
shop.'Obaas Tj^iawa .Bon^ 
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ALLTOST&NDS 
BETWEEN D&RKNESS AND HER 
iSn SIGNATURE 


To. 

I K S Gupw 
I The General Secretary, 

LokKatymSamKt, 

I Sucheta Bhavan, 

I 11 -A, Vishnu Digambar Marg, 

New Delhi-110002 

Forfta. lOOperoperatlon, IwouMliketosponaor; 

[ D 1. cataract operatiwi yearly 
I a 2. cataract operations yearly—payabteyearly/halt yearly. 

[ O 4 cataraci operaiions yearly—payable yearly/half yeariy/quarleriy 
j □ 6 cataract operations yearly—payable yearly/hall yeariy/bi-momhly 
r lam enclosing herein a crossed cheqire/demand 
' draft in favour of l.ok Kalyan Samiti toi Rs 

I Please send me details with photographs 
of the person/51 am sponsoring 

Name . 

Address . . 

Profession . , , 

Date ,, .Tel 

Income Tax Exemption unde! Section 800 
of the Income Tax Act 


IMAGINE A WORLD OF LENGTHENING 
SHADOWS. OF VISIONS FADING INTO 
OBLIVION. A WORLD STEADILY GROWING 
DARKER. CATARACT. A DISEASE THAT CLOUDS THE 
LENS OF THE EYE OBSTRUCTS THE PASSAGE OF LIGHT. 
MILUONS IN OUR COUNTRY, ABOVE THE AGE OF SIXTY ARE 
ENGULFED IN THIS FOG. WE, AT LOK KALVAN SAMITI ARE ASKING YOU TO HELP 
WE TAKE CARE OF OVER 8SJI00 EYES EVERY YEAR. WE HAVE ORGANIZED 71 EYE CAMPS IN 
RURAL AREAS ANbOPERATED UPON 3i»2 CATARACT PATIENTS TO DATE. VOL' CAN HELP FINANCE A 
CATARArroPEKATION. ITCoei!) ASIJTTLE AS RS. loor- WlTHOt/TWMKtH TMEIH VISION COVn.VUKSTOOKI'POCSniER AM 
YOURS IS HEOINNtNti TO. WHILE TRVINU TO READ THIS M ESSACE. 

SET YOUR SlOHTilON THE NEARLY RLIND GIVE. 



Lok KaH^an Samiti . - " 

iPounder l.at'eiimL. Sucheta Knpianu 

■ ‘ A voluntary, non-poliiical-iwn-profit heallfYandwelfawoi^anijMition. •.( 

SU'W(IR SKin^ ON THE NEAiay BUND.QV|^^ 

Crestedintheinterestofpdblic servicehy LintaslndiaLimited,New Delhi. ■ > ; • 
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Nature 

beckons the PM 

Fh otoi^ rap her . 1 1 ok e M itra travelled 
M ilh Rajiv Gandhi to Mizoram to eapliirc 
some memorahle moments 
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j personal tile an^' 

JL habits of.e{M?pol«r 
I leader has always bean a 
subject of awe forjhe 
massed What more can 
a photo-journalist ex¬ 
pect than to capture for 
posterity the most inti¬ 
mate moments of a lead¬ 
er th^ people adore? As 
one who has been in the 
profession for over 
three decades, I have 
had the privilege to train 
my lenses on six Prime 
.Ministers. 

Our first Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
was a man of cheerful 
disposition, always will¬ 
ing to mingle with the 
crowds and share their 
joys and sorrows 
whenever he went out. 

Me was. without cfoubt, a 
good subject for any 



1 



photographer. On the 
contrary, Lai Bahadur 
Shastri appeared se¬ 
rious but whenever he 
left his office for official 
trips throughout the 
country, hb was a 
chatiged man, cracking 
; jokes and entertaining 
the press partv who 
accompanied him. In¬ 
dira Gandhi was not only 
photogenic but she had a 
special liking for photo¬ 
graphers: she posed for* 


(First pm) CM M iMins anU* 
telilri, PMnsMInIstsr Railw 
OandM snjoys His soUtuds ot 
nsHits St Ins tool o( s wraisrfsH 
nssr AizsrrI; (it^ Hm PH 
ospiurss Ihs fasa^ «l ths wttds 
with his Lsica csinsra and (bisM} 
Sluing B banana with ths 
vHlagars. 



















US wltliout any hesita* 
tfeiL Mofarjj Desai nuQr 
have been grave and se* 
rious but he was always 
obliging with photo* 
graphers.Idoubt 
whether any Pitme' 
Minister would have 
allowed him^f tb be 
clicked in swimsuits m‘: 
joying a refre^g badt 
in the sea. I could not 
judge Charan Singh's 




since his tenure was too 
short-lived. 

Rajiv Gandhi com¬ 
bines in him the youth¬ 
ful exuberance of his 
grandfather, Pandit 
Nehru, and the charisma 
and charm of his 
mother, Indira Gandhi. I 
had heard of the Prime 
Minister’s total disre¬ 
gard for traditions and 
norms attached with his 
office, but it was during 
his recent trip to Mizor¬ 
am that I came to know 
more of Rajiv Gandhi, 
the man. 

All along the journey 
through mountainous 
terrain and captivating 
scenery, Rajiv Gandhi 
was in the best moods. 
Often, he would step <nit 
of the car to admirejthe 
breath-taking view 
around. On one occasiMii: 
the Prime Minister slip* 
ped out df the security 
dragnet, trekked down a 
few hundred yards and 
started taking pictures . 
with his Leica Camera:! 
was lucky since I was 
the only photographer to. 
accompany the Prime 
Minister.I was re¬ 
warded with a number 
of memorable shots. 
Tltere were other times 
when Rajiv Gandhi and 
his wife, Sonia, would 
suddenly st<^ the car 
and enter a small luun* , 
let, mingling with the 
locnl people and haqppUy 
eating whatever was 
offered to them, much to 
the discomfort of his 
securitymen. 













SCIENCE TECHIVOLOGY 


A brave new world 


T he catastrophic explo* 
sioo of the American 
space sluittle early this 
year in the worst space 
accident of the decade 
put out of commission, though 
temporarily, a technologically 
sophisticate and commercially 
successful i^ce booster on the 

S lobal launcher market. Even as 
le United States was slowly re¬ 
covering from the shock of the 
dmttle disaster came the stunning 
news of the crash of Delta vehi¬ 
cle—the workhorse of the Amer¬ 
ican space programme and hither¬ 
to the most reliable rocket. As if 
these were not enough, the Ariane 
launch vehicle, W. Europe’s 
highly-prized commercial boos¬ 
ter, that was bidding to grab a 
lion’s share of the booming world 
market for commercial launchers, 
developed mysterious faults and 
crashed into the Atlantic along 
with its multi-million dollar satel¬ 
lite payloads, minutes after its 
smooth lift-off from the South 
American launch base of Kourou 
in late May 1986. And for a while, 
the space-boosting capability of 
the non-communist world stands 
virtually crippled. 

Against this backdrop, the 
Chinese announcement that it is 
ready to offer two launch vehi^- 
cles—CZ-2 and CZ-3~for boosting 
satellites on commercial terms 
has come as a great relief to many 
of the American aerospace firms 
and Third World countries whidi 
are more than anxious to get their 
precious spaceware off the 

r und. China has told the world 
no uncertain terms that its 
launcher service is bound to be 
cheaper than the prevailing laun¬ 
cher rates on the global market. 
Reports have it that Sweden has 
entered into a provisional aprae- 
ment with Ch^ for providing 


providing 
Irof Swed- 


launch support for a pair of Swed- 
idi broadcasthig spacecraft. 

I Now comes the news that Tpre- 
sat Inc, a Texas-based vmiture has 
signed an agreement widi Qiina 
Great Wall uidustry Corporation, 
a division of China’s ministry of 
aeronautics for launching two 
sutelitos. The satelUtes are In¬ 
donesia's Pslapa-Bl and Western 


Union’s Westar which were reco¬ 
vered from the orbit by the US 
space shuttle Discovety in 1984 
and are currently owned by an 
insurance firm headed by Lloyd’s 
of London Besides the US, Pakis¬ 
tan and some half-a-do/eti other 
countries are reported to have 
shown interest in China's recently 
announced comprehensive satel- 
hte launch service for foreign 
customers 

Arlan* im* off 




While CZ-2, a liquid fuel-driven 
rocket developed in the Seventies 
can orbit a 1700-kg payload into a 
low earth orbit, the CZ-3 a liquid 
propellant rocket, with a cryoge¬ 
nic upper stage which has suc- 
ce$.sfully orbited two of Chinese 
communications spacecraft into a 
synchronous transfer orbit, can 
lift a one-tonne payload into geos¬ 
tationary orbit By the early Nine¬ 
ties, China plans to upgrade the 
CZ-3 booster to enable it to launch 
a two-tonne payload into the geos¬ 
tationary orbit. China has also 
announced that it is willing to sell 
the types of communications 
satellites—of medium capacity— 
It has successfully launched 
Further, China has offered the 
Third World countries technical 
assistance on commercial terms 
in setting up launch pads and 
space facilities. As it is, China is in 
touch with Indonesia to set up an 
equatorial launch pad in one of the 
Indonesian islands. 

China is also likely to launch its 
own space shuttle before the year 
2000. According to Tu Shoe, depu¬ 
ty director of the scientific and 
technical committee of the minis¬ 
try of aeronautical industrieSi 
“We will first improve the per¬ 
formance of CZ-2 and CZ-S car¬ 
riers to cater for the needs of the 
world market and then we will 
make certain breakthroughs in 
the 1986-90 period to lay the 
foundation for the take-off of our 
space technology in 2000". 

Right now, China spends about 1 
per cent of its GNP on space 
research and development. Chi¬ 
na’s space venture employs more 
than 12,000 men and the number 
is expected to double in the next 
decade. China has now two full- 
fledged launch pads designed to 
take care of the increased tempo 
of the orbital missions in the aim¬ 
ing year, The first 13 Chinese 
launchers took off from Shuang 
Chmigzi on the edge of the Gdil 
desert. Late last year China 
opened a second launch complex 
near Chagging hi Sichuan pro¬ 
vince for me flight miasioos of 
CZ-3. Only tiiree uUnese launches 
have failed so far. 

Since its Joining the global 









space club with the launchuiK of 
its satellite, weighwg 250-lb atop 
an indigenously built military 
missile, China has until now log¬ 
ged 18 space launches Most of thd 
Chinese satellites were meant for 
limited-area surveillance But 
China has also many satellite mis¬ 
sions carrying payloads for scien 
tific research, earth observation 
studies and communications as 
well as broadcasting to its credit. 

Since China’s mountainous and 
desert terrain are barriers to 
ground-based communications, 
China has been working towards 
establishing a comprehensive net 
work for TV broadcasting and 
telecommunications centering 
round a pair of advanced com¬ 
munications spacecraft In fact, in 
the past five years China has 
solicited bids from Amencan and 
West European aerospace firms 
for the supply of a pair of direct 
broadcasting spacecraft With 
this network. China plans to ex¬ 
tend the ciiverage of radio and TV 
transmission to all of its one bil¬ 
lion-plus population However, 
China on account of the shortage 
oi foreign exchange has now de¬ 
ferred the decision to go in for the 
import of spacecraft for some¬ 
time 

Aside from USA, Japan and the 
11-nation European Space Agency 
(ESA), China is the only country to 
have successfully flown liquui 
fuel-driven cryogenic stage rock 
ets Unlike Japan, which till re¬ 
cently enjoyed heavy Amencan 
backing for its space enterprise, 
China had to make do from 
scratch 

China's military programme 
speeded up its rocketing develop- 
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Longer storage for donor eyes 


A professor from Bristol Uni¬ 
versity in south-west Eng^ 
land has j^rformed two cornea 
grafts on patients using "organ 
cultured" donor eyes. These cor¬ 
neas can be stored in an eyehank 
for up to 30 days becanse the 
tissue IS kept alive by nutrients 
in the storage liquid Conven¬ 
tional liquid preservation techni¬ 
ques allow donated eyes to be 
left for only four days. 

Most eye transplant opera¬ 
tions are still carried out using 
fresh material within a matter of 
hours of their becoming avail¬ 
able, The two operations using 
"organ cultured” corneas, car* 
rieo out by Prof, pavid Hasty at 
the new Bnstol Eye Hospital, 
were the first of their kind in 
Britain. 

"There are many advantages 
in using cultured corneas," said 
a spokesman for UK Transplant 
Service, where one of'the eyes 
was "banked” for two weeks be¬ 
fore It was used by Prof.Easty, 
"The cornea can be re-checked 
over a period of time, to make 


ment This is why, while making 
rapid .strides on the launch vehicle 
front, It could advance little in 
building satellites for peaceful 
civilian applications like com¬ 
munications, weather-watching 
and earth observation 

In the summer of 1980, China 
stunned the world by successfully 


sure that it is suitable and in 
good condition, ami it mm Be 
MSter matched for the p&tmt 
"Since the eyes dte Be Sept w 
at least a month. It means 
the operaUtm cap be scheduted, 
with the patient and surgeon 
knowing well in advanok when It 
will take place, whi<^ relieves 
the pressure on operating 
theatres add anxiety tor the im- 
tlent. , 

"A well-stocked eyehank 
would enable us to get yid of the 
waiting lists and also eohe with 
emergencies, {f, onpe this has 
been achieved^ there 1$ still 

spare materiaMt might be possi¬ 
ble to make it available to other 
countries, for example part of 
the Itiird World where eyO dis¬ 
ease is rife and bUndness com- 
monplaee because of a lack of 
suitable comeal tissue. 

"But first we need to get as 
many corneas as possible into 
organ culture, so we hope people 
will come forward and support 
corneal donation " 

Bernard Smith 


test-filing Its first inter 
conlinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) over a range of 12,500 km 
And in 1981, it pulled off another 
orbital ieat by firing three satel 
lites simultaneously at the head of 
the ■modified version of the milit¬ 
ary missile CSSX 4 China ha.s also 
announced that by 1987 it will 
build Its own weather satellite for 



location m polar orbit Currently, 
It receives weather and earth re¬ 
sources data diiect from the 
American Landsat and French 
SPOT earth observation 
spacecraft 

There is a speculation that Chi¬ 
na will send a man abroad its own 
spaceship before the end of this 
decade It has already sent mice, 
rats and monkevs into space on a 
sub-orbital trajectory Some time 
ago, the Communist Party mouth¬ 
piece, People's Dpily, had fiont- 
paged a story about two Chinese 
payload experts underiiming pre- 
flight training at a facility near 
Shanghai 
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UNDAY g PORTS 


Where have all the 
spectators gone? 


The standard of Calcima son ei has plummeted and the stands are empty 


C alcutta, the home of Indi¬ 
an football and generally 
regarded as its strongest 
bastion, seems to nave tal- 
len to the general apathy 
of spectators this year Only time 
will tell whether this is a passing 
phase or a general trend that will 
stay But right now, it threatens to 
disrupt the delicate balance that had 
been achieved over the years, be¬ 
tween player pnces and club earn¬ 
ings 

And yet, time was when the ‘big 
three’ of the Calcutta maidan— 
Mohun Bagan, East Bengal and 
Mohammedan Sporting-would 
attract at least SOO spectators when 
their junior players participated in 
the now-defunct Power League held 
on the open grounds on the maidan 
When the first elevens took the 
field, the enclosed grounds would be 
filled to capacity even i( the specta¬ 
tors knew that the opposition was 
weak and that the question was not 
hoiv the team would win but bv how 
many goals 

Today, the Calcutta League 
matches are attracting, on an aver 
age, less than a thouscuid people to 
the enclosed grounds where ordin¬ 
ary match tickets sell for 
one rupee The roar ot the 
crowd that used to act as a tonic to 
dispirited players has been replaced 
by loud derision of almost every 
move made by the very team they 
would, m the past, come to cheer 
The exhibition matches, billed as 
such to enhance ticket prices so that 
the Indian Football Association 
(IFA) could augment reserve funds 
for its own as well as its affiliates’ 
expenses, have also failed to attract 
more than 10,000 spectators This, 
in a stadium that can now house 
about a hundred thousand people 
Only the Mohun Bagan-East Bengal 
match proved an exception, but 
even this did not do muidi to restore 
the faith of the average football fan 
in Calcutta. 

Calcutta's five-month league had 
Mways attracted Ml aectums of soci* 


ety There would be long winding 
queues hours before the start of a 
match and, come ram come shine, 


trousers rolled up to the knees and 
three, sometimes four to an umbid 


la were the noims one was used to 


Today, people stroll in almost as 
casually as Fnglishmen click past 
the turnstile into one of the Canon 
League matches 
Why this sudden indiffeience to 
what was once such a passion^ 
Among the factors that readily 
come to mind, the first is the 
realisation that Calcutta, in fact In 
dian football, is not what it used to 
be It has taken a lung time for the 
spectator to understand that our 
standard is woefully low and, even 
in the Asian context, not even worth 


discussion Ail these years, the 
actual level of football was subser 
vient to the result a team could 
produce Club fans sweated through 
the league to see their team emerge 
champions Nothing else mattered-- 
apart from victory over the other 
two big clubs This was a consola 
tion point for the runners-up oi 
third placed team Calcutta football 
thrived on the First Division 


League Even the prestigious IKA 


Shield competition was small com 
pensaiinn for defeat in the league 
But now. e\erv move made bv the 
players on the field is watched and 
tethnicalh dissected bv the avei 


age spectator He now finds that 
There is a gieat dearth of talent, a 
lack of sincenty manifested by the 
avoiding of tackles to protect the 
legs and the flagging of stamina 
towards the end of even a 70 minute 


match Old-timers who had watched 


matches in the Fifties and Sixties 


and youngsters fed on the stories ot 


past greats can hardly reconcile 
themselves to such substandard 


football 


Their appreciation of soccer has 
gone up several notches after 
watching the almost month long 
World (up saga in Mex'co Televi 
Sion has brought to them the best of 


iootball that is being played today 
To their dismay, they have found 
that Calcutta s soccer was a weak 


iMckle to what was a flood altnost 
every w here else Players in the loc 
al league—Iranian, Nigerian Brazi 
lian and Indian—were just not good 
enough to produce even passably 
good football 

Realisation of what good football 
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is like, has been tampered by the 
knowledge that even tte best Indian 
players, now doing duty for the 
country, cannot hope to even margi¬ 
nally improve the standard of the 
game here. The fact is, big names no 
longer provide an incentive to the 
spectators to brave the weather and 
the inconvenience of travelling to a 
transportless stadium. Apathy has 
reached such a peak that even the 
comparatively short trek to the en¬ 
closed grounds on the maidan does 
not seem to be worth the trouble. 

In the initial stages of the league, 
both Mohammedan Sporting and 
East Bengal lost a string of points— 
failing to beat lowly teams. The 

E oints structure is such that victory 
rings three points, while a draw 
fetches just one. So every drawn 
matdi means two points lost. While 
Mohammedan Sporting and East 
Bengal drew several matches. 




matches. 


Calcutta in 1982, the enclosed 
grounds on the maidan were always 
full when the big teams were 
playing. 

Gradually, attendances thinned, 
though the exhibition matches be¬ 
tween any two of the 'big three' still 
attracted large crowds. But even 
here, there was a marked cooling of 
enthusiasm, at least to the extent 
that there was no blackmarketing in 
tickets as m the past. But, at trans¬ 
fer time—the pre-season ritual of 
the signing of players—the usual, 
full-throated cheers and jeers for 
players were belted out by crowds 
of up to S,000 people. 

T his year was no exception, espe¬ 
cially with regard to key players 
like Jamshid Nassiri and Cheema 
Okerie. Players’ prices also reached 
an all-time high—considering that 
Jamidiid reportedly commanded a 
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Mohun Bagan had, for a long time, 
maintained a winning streak. This 
proved a further disincentive, since 
there seemed no point in flogging 
the dead horse of anticipation. But 
this situation was somewhat re¬ 
medied when Mohun Bagan also 
failed to score on a couple of occa¬ 
sions But that has not been enough 
to fill the stands. 

Actually, the trend started with 
the introduction of the Nehru Cup. 
For the first time, Calcuttans were 
treated to really good football. Im¬ 
mediately, the sharp difference in 
standard—from basic skills to the 
finer arts—became evident and 
quite a few myths of Indian soccer 
were destroyed But club loyalty 
was still a major factor, so even 
after the first Nehru Cup held in 


fee ot Rs Z-S lakhs and Cheema also 
settled for a figure upwards of Ks 
two lakhs. The big clubs also paid 
astronomical sums to players who, 
they knew, would not be available to 
the club until after the Asiad and, 
therefore, were certainly ruled out 
for the local league. 

Money paid to the players was 
another reason for spectator disillu¬ 
sionment. With club budgets 
touching new peaks each year, the 
strain on members* pockets as well 
as those of businessmen financing a 
large part of this burden, has begun 
to tell. B^ile the expectations of 
fans rose, the performances of the 
players fell. This has been proved 
very often this season, with the 
so-called junior clubs playing on 
even terms with the 'big three’. The 
spectators find that, apart from the 


club colours, there is little to dis¬ 
tinguish the players who charge so 
much for such substandard football. 

Another factor plajring in the 
minds of afficionados is the con¬ 
tinued failure of Bengal in the 
national football championship. 
spite the presence of a galaxy of 
so-called India stars, they have not 
won the Santosb Trophy for four 
years now. In fact, the last success, 
in 1982, was only partial: Bengal 
managing to hold Goa to a goalless 
draw—even m the replay—to share 
the trophy. And, even this distinc¬ 
tion came on home ground. Excuses 
apart, the players really have no¬ 
thing to justify their ever- 
increasing “fees”. 

IFA secretary Prodyut Dutta and 
his All-India Football Federation 
(AIFF) counterpart Ashoke Ghosh 
feel that unless the players can 
offer better football, the crowds will 
shun the grounds. Club officials 
blame the AIFF for the diminishing 
crowds because, accordmg to them, 
the “star” players have been kept In 
training camps for the greater part 
of the year. But the average specta¬ 
tor’s reason for overcoming his 
football mania is that he is simply 
fed up of fanaticism. 

One hopes the spectators will con¬ 
tinue to be as discriminating as they 
have been this season. The servile 
flattery of players and blind loyalty 
to clubs which do not really care for 
football have been the bane of Cal¬ 
cutta soccer. If, despite the pre¬ 
sence of the best players, fans again 
decide next year to stay away from 
the football fields unless the per¬ 
formances merit attention, they wilt 
do Calcutta football a world of good. 
Player prices will come down to 
reasonable levels and few would 
dare rest on their laurels Above all, 
the spotlight will shift to promising 
youngsters, or even the junior set of 
players who still have the ability, 
time and resolve to do better. 

(Jnly the Calcutta police will still 
suffer from anxiety arising out of 
empty stands. All these years, the 
administration was happy to see the 
enclosed grounds filled to capacity. 
They realise that this is one way a 
lot of marked anti-sodals spanl 
their tune, thus staying out ot trou¬ 
ble elsewhere in tlie city. But if even 
this segment of society stays away, 
it will mean additional wonr for the 
police. But then, football comeS 
hrst. doesn’t it? 

I AHJit Sen 
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tlie life of an African baroness 


B After Sydney 
Pollack's Out of 
Africa won 
several Oscars 
recently, con¬ 
siderable atten¬ 
tion was fo¬ 
cused on the 
distinguished 
and stylish au- 
dtor of this un¬ 
usual memoir, 
Isak Dinesen, a 
Dane by birth who wrote her best 
works in English. All the persona 
that she cultivated and all the 
pseudonyms that she adopted—Tan- 
ne, Tania, Osceola, Karen Blixen 
and Isak Dinesen—are bound 
together by a common emotion. She 
herself has described it as “...a cer¬ 
tain love of greatness, which could 
not be quell^, has kept a hold on 
me, has been ‘nty daimon’”. 
Perhaps, it is this "love of great¬ 
ness” that helped Isak Dinesen to 
transmute personal traumas and 
tragedies tliat would have shattered 
a lesser woman into creative ener¬ 
gy. The tale of this essentially tragic 
but strangely exhilarating life has 
been cantUdly and engrossingly told 
by Judith Thurman in Isak Dinesen: 
The Life of Karen Blixen. 

Ever since her childhood, Karen 
Blixen experienced the conflicting 
pulls of practical bourgeois values 
of her mother’s family and the 
romanticism generated by her 
father’s feudal, aristocratic back¬ 
ground. She was particularly close 
to and influenced by her father. His 
suicide, when she was only ten 
yaars old, filled her with a sense of 
guilt and rejection. That was only 
the beginning' of the numerous 
tragedies that befell her- Her love 
for her second cousin, Baron Hans. 
Blixen, was unrequited. Dis¬ 
appoint^, she married his brother, 
Baron Bror Blixen, and emigrated 
to Africa. Her year# in Africa (1914- 
’ 1931) were eventful Unfortunately, 
soon afler her manriage she con¬ 
tracted syphilis from her phi]ande^ j 
ing husband. She was never cured ! 
the disease caus^ her intoler-1 


sionate love affair with Denys Finch 
Hatton soured and ho died in an 
air-crash soon after tiieir final part¬ 
ing. All the men she had ever felt 
close to she lost in some way or the 
other. Ultimately, the farm which 
she loved so intensely had to be put 
up for distress sale. Broken and 
divorced, she was forced to leave 
her beloved African farm and settle 
in her childhood home, Rungsted- 
lund.in Denmark. 

These tempestuous experiences, 
the banishment from paradise, 
formed the raw material of her 
writing. But the prose itself was i 
,distilled to a limpid clarity, explor- j 








A companion piece to this fasci¬ 
nating biography is Dinesen’s Let¬ 
ters from Africa, 1914-1931. These 
letters can be likened to a great 
painter’s sketchbook—the in¬ 
termediary processes by which ev¬ 
eryday observations are trans¬ 
formed into works of art. Through 
these letters we see the sketches of 
various characters, her love for na¬ 
ture, her complex relationships with 
people, all the moral issues that 
engaged her and the emergence of a 
finely-honed style. 

Another point that might interest 
itaders is Dinesen’s difference in 
attitude to Afriot from those of 
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A MMtoiiMnt In ttM African «»IM« and (tnMU Pinaai n 'a lMmntromAMe» 


The coffee fann whidi flie couple 
bad bou^t in flic Kenyan uplands 
.mined mem financhdly. Her.pas- 


ing issues of moral significance, 
examining metaphysioilFy the bat¬ 
tle between sensuous urges and 
ethical values. Her first bwk was 
published in the USA when she was 
49 years old. Seven Gothic Tales 
brought her instant success. 

Thurman learnt Danish, lived in 
Denmark, travelled to Africa and 
spent 12 years researching and 
writing about thismiagnetic woman. 
The result is an authentic portrayal 
of a conflicting personality. Thur¬ 
man, without playing down the au¬ 
thor’s faults, sensitively portrays 
her haunting depths and is success¬ 
ful in capturing die varif^ted tex¬ 
tures of Karen Biixmi's life 


other writers. ESspeth Huxley de¬ 
scribes the same kind of life and 
landscape in a Kmiyan farm, but 
despite the sense of fun am) wit hi 
her Flame Trees of Thika, thwe is 
always ah undertone of a coloidal'a 
superiority. In contrast, Dinesen's 
work gives the impression ah 
intense romantic involvement with. 
the land. 

• Isak Dinesen; The Ijfe of K^en 
Blixen by Judith Thurman (Penguin 
Books, 1984; price £3.95). 

• Letters from Afiiea, 1914-1931 by' 
la^c Dinesen (Picador; 1983; price 
£3.95). 

Ella Datta 
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Enthralling gestures 



OOKWISE 


A n Engiisli friend and 
I were discussing a 
mutual Indian acquaint¬ 
ance who had lived in 
England foi the better 
part of his life She (my 
mend) objected stre¬ 
nuously to the man’s 
affected exoticism 
While this was un¬ 
doubtedly an effective 
means of getting into the 
pants of English shop¬ 
girls, It showed him up 
as a rather crude laker 
“Why can’t he be him¬ 
self > What’s with his 
transparent Indian act^ 

I mean it would gain him 
so much more respect if 
he accepted the fact that 
he’s lived in England for 
years and behaved more 
naturally,’’ my friend 
said 1 agreed with her 
for there’s little worse 
than the phoney Indian 
abroad than the spurious 
Westerner here This 
somewhat long-winded 
introduction better 
places the book I’m ab¬ 
out to review—H S 
Bhabta’s first novel, 
Gestures, which has just 
been published In Eng¬ 
land 

If one takes a quick 
look at the novels pub¬ 
lished in the last 20 
years by Indians (or 
those of Indian ongin) 
living abroad, one finds 
that less than a handful 
of writers have actually 
dealt with the country 
they’ve chosen to live in 
The argument about the 
need to distance oneself 
from one’s ba,sic mate¬ 
rial before one can 
actually create fiction 
explains expatriate Indi¬ 
an writers concentrat¬ 
ing on a homeland most 
of them only have a cur¬ 
sory knowledge of, but 
that argument surely 
does not excuse an 
almost total neglect of 
-cn«<,n muntries, 
or even third countries 


No wonder Indians 
abroad are castigated as 
parasites and not looked 
upon as symbionts 
There are signs that 
this 18 changing though 
I’ve reviewed Vikram 
Seth’s, all-Califorma 
novel, The Golden Gate 
in a previous column, 
Bhabra is cast in the 
same deracinated mould 
in that Gestures has no 
thing Indian in its theme 
or treatment The novel 
IS written from the point 
of view of a diarist Its 
principal protagonist, 
Jeremy Burnham, a re¬ 
tired diplomat, IS writ¬ 
ing his memoirs This 
isn’t particularly new as 
novelistic technique 
goes nor is the form of 
autobiography path¬ 
breaking, anyone who’s 
read A le Recherche du 
Temps Perdu could tell 
you that What is new 
(and wonderfully re¬ 
freshing) IS the facility 
with which Bhabra has 
mastered the metaphor 
and subtleties of place 
and time of his charac¬ 
ters and setting 
The book is set in Eng¬ 
land, Venice, Germany 
and Holland of the early 
20th century Jeremy 
Burnham is a young En- 
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glish diplomat on his 
first posting in Venice at 
the time of Mussolim's 
rise to power He is 
appalled by the coarse, 
brutal fascists and the 
hard time they give the 
people Hitler was soon 
to dub untermenschen. 
More so, because the 
man he has come to 
admire is a wealthy, 
scholarly, cosmopolitan 
Jew, Anthony Manet 
(who, incidentally, is a 
particularly well-etched 
character) The two men 
meet in Venice and be¬ 
come friends, while the 
engines of war and des¬ 
truction are slowly 
being pnmed around 
them The men, in 
course of time, pursue 
their separate lives, 
Burnham is transferred 
hither and thither and 
eventually becomes a 
senior diplomat when 
the war in Europe comes 
to an end He is given 
charge of the recon¬ 
struction effort in Hol¬ 
land About this time he 
runs into Manet 
The balance between 
the two has shifted— 
Burnham, a senior and 
respected diplomat, is at 
the height of his powers, 
while Manet, on the run 
from the war, appears 
curiously shrunken in 
stature They attempt to 
pick up from where they 
left off but It IS evident 
that they have changed, 
the world has changed 
As the blurb puts it “Set 
in times when social and 
political structures were 
changing irredeemably, 
and constructed out of 
the hesitations and reti¬ 
cences of human nature 
and desire, Gestures is 
an elegy to a vanished 
liberalism and a lost 
generation ” That was a 
particularly good 
attempt (despite the 
cliches) at defining the 


novel bv its blurb- 
wnter, hence the quote 
For my part, if I were to 
define the novel in a * 
single phrase. I’d say it 
IS a particularly gocm 
attempt at sketching the 
nuances of human na¬ 
ture, and the forces that 
shape and hold us in 
their thrall 


E lias Canetti’s Crowds 
and Power IS a well- 
known classic, which ev¬ 
ery sociologist, quote- 
monger and journalist 
has either read or, at the 
very least, skimmed 
through But the 1981 
Nobel Pn/e winner's 


other gi eut book Auto 
DaFediteiallv Act of 
Faith in Portuguese) 
isn’t as well known I d 
heard ol it but hadn't 
read it till recently in its 
handsome Picador edi 
tion Exquisitely trans 
lated from German 
(under the author’s pei 
sonal supei vision, the 
publisher s note reads), 
the book is a loy to read 
The central character 
Peter Kien, a scholar of 
great repute, his wisdom 
only matched by his ex¬ 
treme misanthropy, is a 
magnificent creation 
Kien loves his books 
above all else and lives 
in their midst in solitary, 
cerebral, voluntary ex¬ 
ile The only other per¬ 
son allowed near his be¬ 
loved books IS the house¬ 
keeper, of whom he has 
a succession, until the 
last one tricks him into 
marriage It is after this 
that the novel rises to 
new heights. Tberesb, 
the illiterate scheming 
housekeeper, and Kien, 
the misanthrope cast 
into the toils of a world 
he’d rather forget about, 
are among 20th century 
hterature’s great crea- 
tirnixThisisamust 
read 
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KHAASp AAT 


/uot spdlt Raakhee’s 
cbances of romance. 
Coming out of her semi* 
retired style of living, the 
versatile actress began to 


grown lads like SunJay 
Dutt and Mithun Chakra* 
borty. Just whmi her fans 
started getting used to the 
sight of her appearing 
with white strands in her 
hair, Raakhee fell in love 
with a guy tmi years her 
junior and proved to the 
world that she is still 
young at heart. Nana 
Patekar, a struggling 
actor, seems ova** 
whelmed by the favours 
bestowed on him by the 
great lady...though, 
mum’s the word! 


17 xcept impending 
JLparenthood, things 
are not going smoothly 
for the ZeemUMazhar 
pair. Ms Aman is giving 





ZMnat Aman Wwui procpacta 


the finishing touches to 
Baku Hasma, positively 
the last film she is acting 
in as a leading lady She 
playsadacoitinthe 
movte*-a role that was re* 
jected by even Poonam 
OhUlon. Regarding Mr 
Khan, his career as an 
actor has almost comt^ to 
an end He had expected 
Amiad Khan’s Ameer 
Aadmi Goreeb Aadmt to 
work wmulers for him but 
the film flopped badtv. 
Mazhar started working 


in some TV senals but 
even that did not provide 
spectacular result. They 
say he is being punish^ 
for deserting his.wife* 


H old your breath 
...VinodKhonmtis 
back again! And this tune 
it is Mukul Anand who is 
on tenterhooks Last time 
he mystenously dis* 
appeared from Raj Khos* 
la’s sets and almost 
turned the filmmaker into 
a nervous wreck. This 
time, everyone is natural* 
ly feeling appr^ensive 
about his comeback. 
However, Dimple Kapa* 
dia, cast as his leading 
lady m the film, is delight* 
ed tp have the opportumty 
to work with her 
favourite star. “It was my 
dream to work with him 
during the Bobby days, 
but destiny wiilM other¬ 
wise and I got married to 
another Khanna who play¬ 
ed havoc with my life. 
Anyway, it is better late 
than never. I am very 
happy to work with Vmod. 
ItwiUbeagoodejqperi* < 


E verything seems to 
have come toe 
strange standstill on 5ha- 


bam AzmVs carasr-front. 
While busy talking of hmr 
tninger-strike m support 
of the slum-dwellers of 
Bombay, everyone seems 
to have forgotten about 
the talented actress. Not 
that her protMts have 
yielded much fnut—the 
residents of Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi Nagar still sduat on 
the pavements of Fore¬ 
shore Road. And, in nim- 
land, things are getting 
from bad to worse. She 
has imt signed any new 
films for the past six 
months. The other day, 
(me of her contempor¬ 
aries said; “Shabana’s 
best period seems to be 
over. It is high time she 
had the baby she and 
Javed were planning to 
have, or she could get into 
politics. She will win any 
election in Azamgarh, her 
famous father’s birth¬ 
place, or some other place 
in Uttar Pradesh’’ 


I tisnotoftmithata 
Bengali actress makes 
good as a director Arun* 
ohati Devi tried and 
achieved only moderate 
success—even that in the 
cbildrco’B film category. 
Eailier. Manju Dey had 
made a film which flop* 
ped and then could not 


compieie another, Apairaa 
Sot has been the only SUC' 
cess, with two fUms. The 
latest entrant is Arati 
Bfiottarfioiijee, wboplfey- 
ed heroine and vamp with 
equal ease before she de¬ 
cided to use the 
megaphone. Her tirst 
essay is in Hindi, with her 
husband Kunal Singh hi 
the lead. Others in the 
cast are Moon Moon Smi, 
Arun GovU and Amjad 
Khan. But the film has 
been canned for over six 
months. And there are no 
buyers yet—at least at the 
price being asked by her 
producer. If there aroi’t 
any takers, she may have 
to settle for greasepaint 
once again. 


D ev Anand’s discovery 
RidbaSharmaie 
going places. Making the 
most of her beautiful 
body,whi<dtlsher 
greatest asset, Richa is 





confident of attaining 
success Brushing aside 
the hang-ups of a con¬ 
servative Bharatiya 
man, our high-flim* from 
the USA IS ever-willing to 
do revealing scenes She 
has already signed ten 
films, four of them down 
south “where the money 
18 big” However, Dev 
himself has not repeated 
her in his next film and 
opted for the more ’’sale¬ 
able’' Meenakshi 
Seshadri. 
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j mradha had the fright 
/lof her liferecently. 
While shooting in Meke- 
datu, a picturesque resort 
in Karnataka, she sudden¬ 
ly heard chants and ulula'‘ 
tions and saw a proces¬ 
sion of people bran- 
dishiitg skulls and bones. 
At first, Anuradha was 
amused because she 
thought that shooting for 
another film was under 
way. But then, to her hor¬ 
ror, she nsalised it was 
some cult conducting 
their macabre rituals. 
They looked so menacing 
as they came towards 
her that Anuradha be¬ 
came terrified. Jtor a few 
frightening moments she 
had visions of herself 


being offered as a huaia<> 
sacrifice to appeased 
{Hame stem tribal god. Tim 
alluring actress breathed 
a huge sigh (rf' relief udien 
theprocassibn passed her 

-' ' 

W hatever be her for¬ 
tunes in Bombay, 
f^ushboo is creating rip¬ 
ples down south. She tuu 
dpite a few Telugu films' 

. on hand and has all the 
young Telugu heroes tied 
up in knots. These guys 
are totally floored by 
Khushboo’s frmik and 
friendly disposition. The 
bachelor boys are now 
clamouring for the atten¬ 
tion of this comely 




maiden—Venkat, Arjun, 
Nagarjun, aU go weak in 
the kness when Khushboo 
eaters the scene. The lady 
had never enjoyed so 
much power before. 

■ ' 

H indi filmstars often 
tind themselves in 
Madras for long shooting 
stints. While'the day's 
work is very professional 
and quick, the evenings 
are dead, with no scope 
for fun and frolic. Jeeten- 
dra and Rishi Kapoor who 
were in the dty recmtiy, 
shooting for two different 
Hindi movies, were heard 
complaining bittesiy ab¬ 
out how duuand boring 
life was. The two stars 
whiled away their time 
playing cards—certainly 
not a very exciting extra- 
curricuhu' activity, con¬ 
sidering the variety they 
are used to in Bombayl 


K amalahasan’swife 
finds herself in a 
strange dilemma. 

Although she cannot even 
bear to think about Kamal 
and Sacika’sbabygiri (af¬ 
ter all, the kid is the proof 

^AnutMHtii: te«y mwmnti | 


of Vcfli's broken mar¬ 
riage), she is just dytng to 
see how the child looks. 

AU this while Vani bad 
been maintaining a calm-;^' 
and cool exterior but now 
it seems the bottled-up 
anger and frustration is 
beginning to eat into her 
system. 


i^ow that Suhasini has 
XT bagged the national 
best actress award, her 
ambitions are zooming 
higher and higher. She 
feels that HoUywood is 
the ided place for an ac¬ 
tress of her calibre. Spha- 
sini has just tp figure out 
oae mhior detail—that is, 
how to swing a role for 
hersOlf in theAImi para- 
disel 


A mbikh wants to quit . 
/Lwhenthegoiii^u / 
good. Fm her, titereis no 
question of 

me industry. She plmts to 
pid farewell to the wodd 
of fUrns next yeirimd 
(surprise! surprise)) get' 
married. The acting M ; 

not yet revealed fhe iHutie .. 

critlmrprospe(#ye 

, • U'., r!,; 










SMALL g CREElN 

T hat eiu<iive comntodk* 
tv called love seems to 
be within eas^ reach of 
director-actor Virendra 
Sharma and actress Aarti 
Mehta The close rapport 
between the two was evi¬ 
dent at a recent lavish 
party hosted by Sharma 
Sharma has been faring 
very well in the telly 
dmtya With one serial, 
Lena Dena, and one tele¬ 
film, Bhulaya iVo Bane, 
already to hts credit, 
Sharma is launching two 
new serials Poormma 
miHumSeSeekho The 
lovey-dovey couple not 
only share a warm per¬ 
sonal relationship, but 
they are also partners in 
telly adventures Produc¬ 
er-actress Aarti Mehta is 
the major source of fi¬ 
nance for Sharma's pro¬ 
jects Though Lena Dena 
was somewhat dis¬ 
appointing, Poormma, 
with Ms Mehta in the 
lead, IS expected to be a 
heart-stealer The attrac¬ 
tive Aarti Mehta is no 
newcomer to the screen 
A few years ago she 
appeared in the film 
Naadamyan under the 
screen name Sugandha 
Unfortunately, the film 
turned out to be a com 
plete flop and Ms Mehta 
dropped out of circula¬ 
tion Lena Dena saw the 
reemergence of a youn- 
ger-looking, vivacious, 
svelte Aarti, all set to 
grab the limelight She 
will also appear in Viren¬ 
dra Sharma’s next serial, 
Poomima Based on an 
acclaimed novd, Setu- 
bandka, by Manoj Basu, 
Poomma tells the poig¬ 
nant story of a woman 
exploited by her family 
Another heroine of yes¬ 
teryears who appears in 
the serial is Rehana Sul¬ 
tan, who plays the role of 
Aarti’s elder sister de¬ 
serted by her husband 


T.1 i .153 


xxon the air is Shrikant, 
sponsored by Colgate- 
Palmolive, The serial is 





based on the emment 
Bengali novelist, Saratch- 
andra's work of the same 
name, and paints a vivid 
picture of Bengali society 
at the beginning of the 
20th century The story 
revolves around Shnkant, 
played by Farooque 
Sheikh, and his rela¬ 
tionship with four un¬ 
forgettable female char¬ 
acters—-Annada, Rajlax- 
mi, Kamallata and 
Abhaya The cast includes 
Sujata Mehta (Rajlaxmi), 
Pnyadarshmi (Annada), 
Naresh Sun (Shahji), 


IS vii Idly portrayed in 
Uipalendu I’hakrahoriv’s 
60 minutes' telefilm, 

Rmig The chairman and 
technical expel t, who 
have come from abroad, 
are seeking a perfect 
sample of red. cherry red 
to be exact Their search 
ends when the technical 
expert spots blood of a 
cherry red hue on the fac¬ 
tory floot The manage¬ 
ment IS jubilant that they 
has e finally found the 
right shade and du not 
spare a thought for the 
worker who was fatally 
injured sometime ago and 
w hose blood still stains 
the floor Tlie film is 
basedonastorvby 
SamareshBose The cast 








Rama Vij (Annada’s elder 
sister), Vikas Khanna 
(young Shnkant), Urvashi 
(young Rajlaxmi). Prachi 
(young Annada), and 
many others. 


X tween a callous man- 
agemant and the workers 
of Harbour Paints, a mul- 
tinatioqai paint factory on 
the out^m of Calcutta. 


includes A$lt Mukherjee, 
Hena Agarwal. George 
Baker, Abhijlt Sen and 
Dolly Bose, West Bengal 
chief minister Jyoti 
Basu’s daugliter-in-law 
■ 

■vret another treat is in 
1 store iot the kids The 
telly serial AppooAur 
Pappoo, directed by Jag- 
dish Sahadevan (owner of 
the Apollo Ciicus), is 
scheduled to go on the atr 
shortly Apponisayoung 
boy, played by Sumi, who 
has an eiephani -Pap 
poo—forafnend The 
cast also includes Amol 
Palekar, Sattsh Kaul and 
Ramesh Deo, as w ell as 
‘trained' wild animals 
from the circus 

P. Chaftanya 
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SUND 4 Y \yEEK 


BEGINNING 13 JULY 1986 BY AMRITLAL 


Mues( 18 Aprit-UMiy)Thi$ 
IS not a favourable week for 
w JiSSi? f**™”*^® '*'0“ are advised to 
Bsercise caution with vou' 
mBKBna future partner Businessmen 
Should pay close attention to details of 
contracts entered into Be prepared to face 
opposition Those in service are likely to be 
promoted Your ambition and enthusiasm 
will be responsible for your success Emo¬ 
tional problems that have been plaguing 
you will be solved 
Bead dates: 3l. l and 2 
LmIv namlmrs; 3 4 and 5 
NvMinbls dinciion: Easi 

TAURUS (16 May-14 June) 

Take care of your health This 
will turn out to be a very 
favourable week provided 
■BaiiBHi you can take a reasonable 
amount of risk Push all your ventures to 
the utmost and make plans for the future 
Luck Is on the side of professionals A 
suggestion do not pin your hopes on a 
newly acquired friend Keep your temper 
under control 

Road daiat: ?7, 29 and 3i 

Luaky iHffliaon l, 4 and 6 
Eaaawablt dlractlan: North-east 

QEMWI (16 Juiis-14 July) 
K^T<w Financtatly, thia is going to be 
W \ a lucky week However, this 
^ r heavy ex- 

pendituie Creative artists 
and intellectuitfs are sure to attain success 
If your success arouses lealousy and hos¬ 
tility do not be alarmed Tact is all you need 
to deal with the situation The health of a 
family member may cause you some 
anxiety 

Bond dalas: 28. 30 and 2 

Leaky nemben; 3. 6 and 9 
Nvaemkla dktctlen; North 

Bk Bana^. CANIXR (16 July-14 August) 
K^^IIKk This is not the right lime for 
InrV^^I speculation You are advised 
to seek the advice of elders 
■KUM You will make steady prog¬ 
ress this week despite some financial 
setbacks A new friendship or romance is 
signified Your health will improve steadily 
Disputes are likely on the domestic front 
Letters will bring good tidings You will 
have to guard against the risk of losing a 
dear friend 

Coed dates; 27, 28 and 31 

Leeky munkera: 6, 7 and 8 
RemuraUa dIrsetiBR: West 


LEO (16 August—14 Seplem- 
•••7) Th'* *8 a week of fluc- 
/U tuating fortunes You are 
*1 advised to steer clear of con- 
troversies This is not the 
right time to undertake new ventures You 
might suffer from financial losses Those in 
service will face difficulties Job opportuni¬ 
ties are in the offing for engineers Keep an 
eye on your health Old friends will get m 
touch with you Some of you will inheiit 
property 

Bood deles; 26, 29 and 30 
Lucky nunitnn;.2, 4 and 6 
Fivoureiile direellOB: South-east 

VIR60 (15 8aptember-14 
OcMer) Do not act hastily 
KM Your social life will be active 
^ and you will gain confidence 

in the process Success is 
assured as long as you concentrate on 
your professional front You are advised to 
be patient and satisfied with the slow 
improvement in your financial position 
Exercise utmost caution while dealing with 
legal matters 

Good dates; 29. 30 and 2 

Lucky nnmkcrt; 1, 2 and 4 
Favpurable direcUoe: North 

LIBRA (16 October—14 
PT^eTT^ HuMinker) This week you will 
r*Tlf"5gain unexpectedly You 
might have to go out of your 
way to seek favours for your 
fomily A fair measure of success is in store 
for you Elders will prove helpful Property 
and insurance matters will come to the 
forefront The time is not favourable tor 
love and matrimonial affairs Keep up cor¬ 
respondence widi fnends 
Oeud dstss: 27. 28 and 29 
Lucky numban; 8, 7 and 8 
Fivuurabta dliecHon;, West 

^ SCORHO (15 Newmber-14 

December) This is an idea' 
week for love and marriage 

_ You may have to go on a long 

journey dunng the weekend 
Your financial prospects are not too bad 
Speculators and gamblers may strike it 
rich YOU must not venture out on your own 
at any cost, whether in business, research 
or in creative fields Keep a sharp eye on 
your diet 

Good dain; 26. 27 and 28 
Lucky aumbert: 6, 7 and 9 
Fawunbta dlruMloii: West 


B BAGFITARiUt (16 December— 
14 Jenuary) This is an excel¬ 
lent week While most of you 
will face no monetary prob¬ 
lems you should exercise 
restiainf m expenditure A letter to those 
waiting to fall in love they will be excep¬ 
tionally lucky Take good care ol your 
health Some of you will have to change 
your place of residence A lucky week 
for housewives Friends and relatives will 
be very helpful 
Deed dMai; 29 30 and 3i 
Lucky numbers; 2, 5 and 8 
Fayourabla dlrnction: West 

IMPRICORN (15 January—14 
L ^^1 1 Fabruary) This week prom- 
C ises to be very lucky lor you 

If you are in business do not 
kSsScL-^ hesitate to go ahead with 
your deals and contracts Windfall gams are 
in the offing tor speculatnrs Those in 
service your projects and pi \ns are likely 
to be received favourably try the author¬ 
ities The domestic front will pose no 
problems 

Good dates: 27, 31 2 
Lucky numbers; 7, 8 and 9 
Favnumbla dimelion; West 


irxo o o:«| 


AQUARIUS (16 Febnaty-U 
March) Except for the ill- 
health of a person close to 
you this will turn out to be a 
reasonably successful week 
Professionals will have a busy time, your 
plans are likely to be approved by people m 
authority Business prospects look bright 
and will lead to financial gains Those on 
the look out for a partner luck is likely to 
smile on you 
Good dim: 28, 29 and l 
Lucky numbcri; 5 6 and 7 
Fnoumble direction: South 

nSCES (18 Marcb~14 Agift) 

Those interested in art. 
■lEE^n music and literature are llkgiy 
_■« to ga'rt recognition Frmnds 
BMflnifly and relatives witl prove help¬ 
ful But try to be in everybody's go^^ 
books, do not enter into argumerrts Forge 
ahead with your plans and success will 
follow A marnage m the family is forecast 
A family membar may fall IH Women will 
receive expensive gifts 


Goad datna: 30, 31 and l 
LuMv namban; l, 7 and 9 
Fayaorsbia dlracl(«i: North 


Star pmtnart; SsglllariM—Arlst 

When one of the Sagittarius man's projects collapses, the Aries woman wlH find herself 
landed with the responsibility of Supporting thefn both till he recovers, has paid his debts and has lavished upon her 
extravagant gifts to make up for it He can surprise her m a variety of nice ways too At least her life will never be 
humdrum as long as she can withstand so much chaos He is polygamous by nature, capable of being involved m 
' several affairs at a time Agoodpartnersf^ 





tRICHURiAdoghas 
been ordered to be pro¬ 
duced in Court to settle « 
dispute over its own- 


1 ^ n?* 1 V 


issued by the Kodumgal- 
ler chief judicial first > 
class magistrate on a peti¬ 
tion filed by Yusuf Kutty 
ofMathilakam^who 
alleged that Aboobacker 



hgd stolen his dog. In the 
presence of a lai^e num¬ 
ber of onlookers, Kutty 
was asked to call the dog 
' out of Aboobacker’s pre¬ 
mises. The dog obediently 
came to him but as it did 
not follow him in crossing 
the road, the police re¬ 
jected Kutty’s claim—-In- 
dian Express (Girdhar 
Bhatia,Ulhasnagar) 

■ 

SALEM; A unique wed¬ 
ding of donkeys was cele¬ 
brated with religious 
solemnity and gaiety by 
rain-starved villagers 
near Namakkal in Salem 
district to propitiate the 
rain-god ‘Varuna’. The 
marriage, witnessed by a 
large number of iMople 
from nearby vill^es, was 
solemnised by a priest as 
per the Hindu rites. The 
‘bride’ Panchakaiyahi was 
wearing a mangalsutra 
around its neck and a col- 
-wrfttl silk saree while the 
"bridegroom’ was attired 
in a silk dhoti. Normally, 
the villagers performed 




to invoiw Lord Varuna, 
but this lime they hit upon 


Kumar Balasaria, Cal¬ 
cutta) 


NEW DELHI: A postal 
employee, Sanjeev 
Kumar Bhalla, decided to 
take no chances with lot¬ 
tery tickets and found 
himself out of luck and 
inside jail. He is said to 
have sat at the dealing 
table of the post piiferhig 
winning tickets mailed to 
Delhi by out station 
agents. Bhalla got his 
hands on the parcel con¬ 
taining the winning tick¬ 
ets mailed from Cnittoor, 
Andhra Pradesh to the lot 
tery organisers ‘K and 
Co’. But dame luck de- 


rNOIA 


sorted him when the lot 
tery ticket-seller, from 
whom Bhalla had en¬ 
cashed the ticket, com¬ 
plained to the police alter 
the organisers of the lot¬ 
teries refused to compen¬ 
sate him saying the tick¬ 
ets were stolen. Police 
raided Bhalla’s house af¬ 
ter tracking him down 
and found five more win¬ 
ning tickets. Bhalla, who 
according to the police 
confessed what he 
thought was a watertight 
plan to become a mil¬ 
lionaire overnight, 
however, lamented that 
he had raked in just about 
Rs 25,000 so far and 
blown it all up at the 





gambling table—fndion 
Express (Stanley Car¬ 
valho, Bangalore) 


PALGHAT:Amanbitthe 
nose of an 18-year-old girl 
when she tried to inter¬ 
vene in a fight between 
him and her father at Pan- 
niyankara village near 
Palghat. The police said 
the incident took place 
when the two men were 
engaged in fisticuffs to 
settle a dispute over their 
boundary wall. Angered 
at the girl "poking her 
nose’’ mto the fight, the 
neighbour bit it—The 
Times of India (R. Krish¬ 
na Iyer, Bombay) 


PUNE: A comedy of 
errors was enacted when 
the staff of a city bank 
mistook three crime 
branch personnel for 
bank robbers and alerted 
the police. The alarm was 
set in motion by some 





women employees of the 
bank who spotted the 
three men outside the 
bank on a rickshaw which 
had different number 
plates at its front and 
rear. They informed the 
bank manager, who fran¬ 
tically rang up the police 
control. The police ar¬ 
rived within minutes and 
arrested the trio—to find 
that the "robbers" were in 
reality, tlmir comrades— 
The Statesman (T.V. Sub- 
ramanian, Calcutta) 
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Ra^jaslhan is passing through the worst 
drouglit ever experienced by the people of 
the state during 'the last two decades. 

Out of 38129 villages, 25856 villages are 
affec-ted by drought conditions spread over 
in 203 tehsils. Not only 218 lakh popula¬ 
tion of the state but cattle-heads number¬ 
ing 3.11,93,000 are affected by this 
calamity. 

To meet this immehse problem, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Rajasthan has demanded Rg. 
5797,75 lakhs for providing succour to the 
affected. 

To fight drought conditions. Rs. 
4042,14 lakhs have been spent. A sum of 
Rs. 1965.89 lakhs has been spent on 
making drinking water arrangements. 
Similarly. Rs. 213.50 lakhs have been 
spent on cattle preservation, Rs. 222.75 
lakhs on agriculture, Rs. 309 lakhs on 
nutrition and medical facility and Rs. 
1331 lakhs have been incurred on generat¬ 
ing employment opportunities in the state. 

EMPLOYMENT 

To ensure that situation does not worsen, it was 
decided to open relief works on a massive scale. To 
help pj-eveot migration of cattle and population, 
works were opened as early as in November, 1985. 
According to information mada available by the 
I'elief department, 62.92 lakh mandays had been 
cieated by December. 1985 involving an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 11.53.32 lakhs. 

All relief works have been converted into National 
Rural Emplo.yment Programme works. Thus, 
wheat, allotted under NREP free of charge, is being 
paid as w^es Funds received in the form of central 
assistance, will be .spent for purchase of material 
component only. This would enable the Government 
to start more relief works in the affected areas. 

Tb generate more employment opportunities in 
Rajasthan, the Government of India has allotted 
96000 metric tonnes of wheat to the state. A high 
level committee., under the C^irmanship of the 
Chief Secretary has been constituted to monitor llje 
progress of relief works. A tnlnisterial sub-, 
committee under the Chairmanship of the Chief 
Minister has been constituted to take policy deci¬ 
sions. 

A major programme for the generation of employ¬ 
ment has been taken up. The total estimate^coist of 
relief works sanctioned is of the order of Rs. 125,00 


crores. Utmost care has been taken to take up works 
of a permanent and productive nature. 

In oitler to mitigate the intensity of the drought in 
the yi^rs to come, over 1800 Irrigation works at an 
estimated cost of about Rs. 65.00 crores have been 
sanctioned. On completion, additional irrigation 
potential of alxmt 25000 hectares is expected to be 
generated. 

in oi'der to dove tail relief works into regular plan 
schemes only those works have been taken which 
stand included in the minimum needs programme 
and the National Rural Employment Programme 
which fulfil the guidelines thereunder. In all. 548 
Road works at an estimated cost of about,Rs. 45 
crores have been sanctioned in tlie state. It is 



Cattle affected by drought 


expected that by the closure of relief operations this 
year, alxmt 4000 kms. of new roads will be com¬ 
pleted. These roads will connect rural growth cen¬ 
tres. thereby giving a ftUip to the pace of develc^- 
ment. 

In the Forest sector, 382 works at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 4.70 crores have been sanctioned in tltS 
state. This involves rehabilitation of 50.000 hects^ 
of degraded forest by plamting about 1 oroie 
piings.. ''f 

oonservatilon works like water ahe^s, Kha- ' 
doiiis. Anicuta, Pasture develqpm^t etc. totalling 
666 at an estimated cost of over Rs. 6 crores have 
b^n sanctioned. It is expected that on Oomple^ba 
about tStOOO to 19,000 hectares of land aliaU stluMjl 
bensKted. ' ' • . = "v'V 
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Special mention needs to be made of the program¬ 
me taken up for the construction of public utility 
buildings, With the objective of generating employ¬ 
ment opportunities and creating assets of a pea-ma- 
nent and productive nature, an extensive works 
programme has been taken up through the Pan- 
chayal Raj institutions. 

Under this programme the objective is to start at 
least one work in every panchayat area. 6740 works 
have been sanctioned of which over 4.000 works 
have been started by the end of February. 1086, The 
labour strength of these works over is 84.000 and 
the mandays. created, were over 16 lacs. 

A special feature of this programme has been the 
emphasis on construction of school buildings, Ab- 



Distributkm of water by train 

out 50% of the total works sanctioned relate to 
construction pf new school buildings or additions to 
the existing school gildings. The total estimated 
cost of these works is Rs. 80 crores. Construction 
programme of similar magnitude is planned to be 
carried on in the coming year with particular 
eniphasis on providing school buildings for all the 
primary schools in the rural areas. 

Arrangements have been made for providing 
Supplementary nutrttion to children below six years 
of age and lactating and pregnant mothers and 
dratitute in the famine affected'areas. Under this 
pm^amme, the total amount provided is Rs. 881.00 
lacs. .4300 nutrition centres have been sanctioned 
' fiM? b^efttlng'4.31 lees beneficiaries of the targeted 


DRINKING WATER 

According reports leceived from District Collec- 
tors, drinking water will have, to be supplied in 
1150 villages through tankers. The Government of 
India has sanctioned the purchase of 100 more 
tankers so os toensure the supply of drinking water ■ 
to remote villages of the state, The remaining 
villages will be supplied water threugh camel and 
bulkx'k carts. 

Various steps liave been taken by the state admi¬ 
nistration for mitigating the hai-dships of people. 
Sanction of Ks. 30 lakhs has bi'en issued for: 
doepning the public wells. 

'fhe Government of India has sanctioned Rs 15 
crores for extension of drinking water supply 
schemes, while initial tiemand made by the Rajas¬ 
than Government was of the order of Rs. 50 crores, 

The Government of India has also agreed to 
provide ten rigs thirty trucks with baloon tyres, 
while sanction for constructing new liandppmps 
will also be issued for these areas where water table 
has sunk low. 


CATTLE PRESERVATION 

Rajasthan is liaving shortage of cattle feed and 
order for purchase of 76.7(X) unnnal feed was placed 
with Punjab. Haryana. Uttar Pradesh and Delhi..$o' 
far 10.000 quintals of cattle feed has been received. 
A sum of Ks 77 .COO has been distributed tu 
Collectors for carrying cattle feed to the affectM 
areas. 

To help voluntary organisations and Panchayati 
Raj Institutions to procure cuttle feed. Rs, .50.80 
lakhs have been made available to them by tlie State 
Government. The Rajasthan Otiu Seva Sangha is 
also contributing its bit to procure cattle fetid for 
cattle heads, The Government has allotted Hs. 28 
lakhs to the Sangh and it has made available i.5(i 
lakh quintals of grass. Similarly. tO.OUO quintals of 
grass has been made available by the foiest depaiif 
ment. 

To help the affected' livestock. 236 cattle feed, 
depots have been started, A sum of Rs, 5 lakhs has 
been alkAted to the Coilectofs for making arranger 
merits of cattle feed at the local level. * 

To provide financial assistance to the poor and thp 
infirm. Rs. 20000 has been given to each of district.. 
Qwlectors of 22 districts. 

^ Thus. Rajasthan is determined to help the suffer¬ 
ing section of population. No stone is left unturned 
to ensure that every family in.each affected VillagS 
gets some sort of employment to tide over the 
hardship being experience by them in the worst 
drought Rajasthan has ever had. 






ARMY WELFARE HOUSING 
ORGANISATION 


Invites applications for 

Quality Deluxe apartments at 
NOIDA consisting of two bed- 
rooms, Study, D/D, two Toilets, 
Kitchen with marble slab, fly 
proofing and grills, terraces/ bal¬ 
conies, Servant Quarters and 
Garages, complete wardrobe, 
Kitchen cabinet, light fittings, 
fans and one geyser. Plinth Area 
approx 1550 sq ft. Likely date of 
completion June 87. Tentative 
cost all inclusive approximately 
Rs3.49 lacs. 


From 

Serving, retired personnel and 
widows from Army, Navy and 
Air Force. Para Military Forces 
and civilians paid from Defence 
Services Estimate. Priority shall 
be accorded to existing reg¬ 
istrants and fresh Army (serving 
and retired) applicants. 

Draw by lots. Rebate for 
prompt and lump sum payment. 
Master Brochure containing ap¬ 
plication form may be obtained 
for Rs 10/- (Rs 12.50 by post). 

Last Date: 15th Oct. ’86 


For further details, contact 

AWHO 

Kashmir House 

Rajaji Marg, New Delhi-110011 
Telephone: 3015354 * 






nosswoin m. I 



1. Weapons Interred to make peace, tt’s said. (S) 

5. Upper-dass Is more certain ot this moneylei^er. (6) 

9. Unlighted space used by Cartier>Bresson, e.g. (4*4) 

10. Cut ml loose to powder. (6) 

12. Wipe out time on the south-east? (5) 

13. PreHminary 4ketoh giving sad Impression, it seems. (9) 

14. Laser's scenes vibrate, showing unconcern. (12) 

18. Having people over can be so amusing! (12) 

21. Old flame, favourite about to dine wildly, Is suitable. (9) 

23. Implant fashionable crowd, evidently. (5) 

24. Altematively, scolded this exotic plant? (6) 

25. Choice exertwi on unconstrained testament, apparently. 

26. Lonaless piece found to be apt about retreating measure. (6) 

27. Compliments more even direction. (8) 


1. Was evasive, being fenced In? (6) 

2. Stidcy skiff on Scottish chap usm for the road, (6) 

3. Black Beauty's mane, e.g., used for stuffing? (9) 

4. Melt our bake, right? Oddly enough, a mischievous sort. (12) 

6. WeH-honed musical note, it seems. (5) 

7. One to get on the telephone. (8) 

8. Most dimant. regarding medical parson's mam. (8) 

11. Excellent and mthout artifice, out of this worldl (12) 

15. Emotion that is consdous about a million. (9) 

16. Used to be lupine, could be found in tales Of 11 Down. (8) 

17. Article characteristic? The opposita, actuaRy. (8) 

19. Aim (or a church edifioe. (6) 

20. Followe—to hold up the flower-heads? (6) 

22. Or, I have shortiy to cortirot an engine. (5) 


man 11 aw w n K Ml. t 

SMMSi 1. CMh 4 . AMMim 10. WMki ti. Emdiw IS. TUMogm il Mow fe. 
BUOUM 17. Egafeo IsTSlMnw 21. lypMo 2S. Mowi 24, nopiaw 27. TlWWe 2S. 

» i 20. IwiiMo so. Mom ^ 

1. ConiWbW 2. SuKono S. t,alu»««wr S. PmomWM 0. AOwt 7. EMowa HWW 
a emo 14. UwiMod IS. eegnoMl IS. StwpwKWr 20. TnSoi 22. SHsWras. Mow 
26 . nay 28 . Wok 

Coftiviled lyjr Rita TeWaTl 
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CHESS 


TMra are lo maiy predcMile WMIa trim 
igUnat ttw sharper Inas of the SMan 
Dafanu that one may wonder adwt mahat 
Ifw dafcndats suchgiktm ha punMnwA 
1I» aaiaierica of a Miiiade paan storm 
taailntto an unopposed and unstoppable 
alliKfc Is so cornrnon that K is raMaNng to 
ssa a garne idiere tlw boot ends 19 Ikmiy on 
die oltier foot The hqr las In iElladi^ fow- 
taanth move, «Mch by (ttannlng the 
Mn^HOo ppNn prannx ranotn vw fiwv 
moves spent on advancing these pawns 
wasted 

White; tskou. Stack S. AgdeaMn SkSan 
Dafonce.Norw^l98& 

1 MM P-QM 2 N-KKIMS 

S N-«3 UMin 4 MK PaP 

9 Nep p<qas a ^ p-ia 

Not generally consldeiad best hare, as a 
alows WhKa turn to set up a MngsMe 
advance. 

7 (HU • MO P-QN4 

« B-03 »-N2 10 P-ORS 

Maybe uoneoesaaiy. If 10 P-KN4, P-NS II 
QtM(2 P-04 12 P-KSi N-K5 13 N-MO Is 


Of all the technical movee in bridga, 
elimination play le one of the moat 
rewardlno and one of the eaolast to 
perform, that aaamad to ba tha aury of 
tha dial balow, but thare wee - or might 
hava taian - an unaxpaeiad trick. 

Dealer Watt Gama all 


*QJ9 

#A97r 


I 10 8 6 
*6 

^AKQ1083 
>10 7 3 


9A9742 

: J82 
08 
N 

3 W E 
’ 8 

♦ A742 
#031083 


«K63 
#K8 
♦ 84 

♦398642 



raitn it *-■“ 

pPOCIIOr WFW8. 

IP .. qN-02 11 P-KN4 MM 

12 P4n Nl-Qb 13 P-UM 8-K2 

14 P-m P4W 

A welbmed counter thrust taking all foe 
sung 018 Of While’s advance. Suddenly 
dbencharted with his podhon, White 
responds waaMy. 

18 Itfaik MP 16 tHM <MM>. 

17 MdCP MM 18 0«N MMe 

19 Pag MQlMtl 20 0-89 KMtl 

Bringing his last piece mto play wRh tempo. 
WhUaisnowonfooiack. 

tl OMP QiM* 22 MU 


BRIDGE 



Some playere vwHt't open with a pre¬ 
empt whan mir euit it more or tees aotid, 
but weal sufforad from no auch inhibi- 
tiona. Ha opened Three Otemonda and 
South bocama declarer in Four Hoarta. 

The dafonca began with three rounds of 
diamonda. South ruffing tho third round. 
Doelarar lad tha quaan of haana and put 
on tha act from dummy, both bacauaa tha 
finaaaa wae aura to ba wrong and because 
he had vWens of an end-play. He caehed 


22 _ . Ian . 23 MM Q-KM 

24 S-03 

Or24K-B3fb(ffi230)tRM(4! 

24 _. O-OM 

19s quaint pokiL Ihe only move fo defond 
foe bishnp (25 R-P3) abandons foe rook in 
foe comer. 

29 OR RNl MM4 28 K-^l Rx8P 
27 P-RS 

A toriom hope, but If 27 (}xP 

27 „ R-R7 29 QiM RaSH 

29 K-81 

Of course 29.P)M Q)iP+ leads to an 
immediate male. As played. Black Is oMIgad 
toddplaymoresiiil 

29 ... RaPM 30 RaR R-M« 

Si'K-Ml R-MS* 32 MU Q-074t 

Overconfang.tha fkad hurda. if 33 tOM ft-84 
mate. The rest is easy, 

33 MU RaPt 34 IMII ■»♦♦» 

39 K-Rl 0-84 mala. 

MICHAEL STEAN 

(8y »rnngmn»M wtlh tho Qtjww) 


two top cluba and aaiiad with a trunqi. 
Now Eaat was torood to open up the 
tpadee or concode e ruff-and-diaeerd, to 
tha deelerar loet no apodo trick and made 
hie contract. 

It le apparem that if South finoiiee tho 
heart, allowing Eaat a safe aalt he must 
loae a epede avemually. (The right 
defence, of course, It to cover the Second 
spade honour, rvot tho Uret.) 

Eaet eccordod South a nod of eoiwrent- 
lotion end no more wee taid. But m the 
middfe of the next rubber it etnick Eaat 
that an unusual play would hava bdaton, 
the contract. If ha nrffi the third diamond 
with the kirw of hearti and exits with a 
trump or a dub. his sidt mekes a abode in 
due course. 

TERENCE REESE 

(By Mrriovfmtom vurtfi ffnt Ott9«ryefi 


QUESnONS 

1. Tfw Umkhonto w« Sizeve (spear of 
the nation) is the military wing of 
which political party? 

2. Which former tennis player has the 
nicknames The Bear and Count Dra- 
cuia? 

3. Ssifun Is a form of wrestling popular 
in vdiich country? 

4. Which eourhfy, apart from the U8A' 
and the USSR, Is the largest exporter 
of armaments? 

-fi. What is highway tourism? 

The Ratii)atra fostival of Puri is dedi¬ 
cated to which gods? 

7. What do foe following have in com¬ 
mon: Redeye, SA-7, Blowpipa, J««- 
Hn, and foe Stinger? 

B. >Vhieh sounirids oorwtitute foe opium 
ptofowing Golden CmevM 

9. Which p^t did ffbdeitck Herschai 


discoyer on 13 March 1781? 

10. In which year was the QMS (Quick 
Mail Servica) system established in 
India? 

11. r/ie fl»vlew, which appeared in 
1704, was perhaps the first maga¬ 
zine to be published. Who was the 
pubHsher? 

12. William of Nassau is the national 
anthem ot which country? 

13. Who ware the first recipients of the 
Nobel Peace Prize? 

14. Where ia New Brttaij# 

15. What if foe otosegn used for? 


‘ida agi to epjsu) eqi euiumxe oi 'gi 

ogiosd UinoS 9m 

U(teufoDMaN Jaeu puB|Si opsoioA v 'tit 


Aiepos eoead uouaid etg to 
‘Asssd Moudpejd pue ssoio pad em 
to japunot aiR lumuna liueH ueap Cl 
'spueuemaN atu. zi 
eoteo lausQ' 11 
'9361 Oi 
•snuRin '6 

ueisiueufitv pua ueispiad ‘uai| 'g 
'saijssiuj 

Itaj3j«-IIUB piaq-puBM hb ere Aeiti i 

; 'BJpBU 

•ons pue Bipsiioeieg ‘Mieuue6er '9 
-s)ods 

tspnot 91 Guipeai speoj jieeu sexeid 
-UN» tepnot to iuemdoiSAap em g 
ewJBy'ti 
eejoyi c 
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CPI(M)-Hindii 
Miubuud Axis? 

E .M.S. Namboodiripad 
deserves credit for 
converting the Kerala 
unit of the CPKM) into a 
sort of "progressive” 
alternative to the RSS. 
Blinded by his persdnal 
pique against M.V. 
Raghavan, architect of 
the alternative line to the 
official policy of the party 
for Kerala, the state unit 
of the CPKM) is being 
gradually drawn into the 
vortex of Hindu fun¬ 
damentalism. Perhaps 
with age EMS is mellow¬ 
ing and preparing to 
make peace with the 



B.II.8.Wwiiboodlrtp>d 

creator of all things visi¬ 
ble and invisible. 

Since the Kidangoor 
faction of the National 
Democratic Party, of the 
high caste Nairs, a consti¬ 


tuent of the ruling United 
Democratic Front (UDF). 
has beta denied a berth in 
the K. Karunafcaran 
ministry, it has decided to 
hitcfa its wagon to the Hin¬ 
du Munnani, a growing 
political force in Kerala, 
which already has the 
support of the B JP. A fac¬ 
tion of the Socialist Re- 
puUican Party, the poli¬ 
tical ann of the Ezhava 
community, is also veer¬ 
ing round the Munnani. 

Namboodiripad's policy 
of not having any truck 
with the Kerala Congress, 
dominated by the Christ¬ 
ian community, and the 
Muslim League, has 
drawn the motley crowd 
of Hindu parties like the 


NDP and the SRP into the 
orbit of the Hihdu Munna¬ 
ni, which in turn, finds the 
CP1(M)-Ied Left Demo¬ 
cratic Front (LDF) a les¬ 
ser evil than the Congre^- 
s(I)-Ied United Democra¬ 
tic Front. The RSS too. is' 
discovering the hidden 
virtues of the Marxist 
party sans Raghavan. 
Kerala is undergoing yet 
another political realign¬ 
ment as elections to the 
Assembly draw nearer* 
It would not be a surprise 
if the CPKM) broadbases 
the LDF to include the 
Hindu communal parties 
to offset the Congress(I) 
enjoying the support of 
the Christian and Muslim 
communities. 


MGR’s heir 

N either failing health 
nor amnesia has dimi¬ 
nished the AlADMK lead¬ 
er M.G. Ramachandran's 
infinite variety to lead his 
followers, and political 
watchers alike, up the 
garden path. To the mil- 
lion-and-a-half members 
of MGR Mandram (fan 
club) and the army of 
media personnel from 
Madras who had gathered 
in Madurai for the two- 
day jamboree last week¬ 
end to celebrate the 
AlADMK administration 
in Tamil Nadu entering 
its tenth year, there was 
not a grain of doubt that 
the extravaganza was for 
the coronation of Ms 
Jayalalitha, the party 
propaganda secretary, 
who had been through a 
similar glittering investi- 
nture ceremony iri Cudda- 
flore four years ago. R.M. 
Veerappan, kingpin of the 
ahti-dayalalitha faction, 
was made to squat on the 
floor while her favourites 
were seated on tjhe stage 
in idle august pre^ce of 


MGR. The AlADMK sup¬ 
remo even made a pubUc 
announcement that Ms 
Jayalalitha had done so 
much for the party and 
for himself that she de¬ 
served greater responsi¬ 
bility. Came the end of the 
show but there was no 
sign of any reward for the 
lady whom many mistook 
to be his political heiress. 
Unable to bear the dis¬ 
appointment, Ms Jayata- 
litha, who was booked to 
return to Madras on the 
same flight with MGR, 
drove off in a huff to 
Tiruchirapalli and 
boarded another flight to 



return to her posh Poes 
Garden residence whefe 
she has been sulking ever 
since, refusing to meet 
even her close con¬ 
fidantes. 

What most people failed 
to notice was S. 
Ramachandran, state 
electricity minister and 
popularly referred to as 
“Kutty” (little) 
Ramachandran to disting- 
uish him from the 
AlADMK leader. The 
junior Ramachandran 
literally clung to MGR 
like .a leech throughout 
.the Madurai conclave and 
not even once was he 



•.RanuMlMndnin 





MLQ. ftamaelwnaran 


shooed away, something 
which could not be said 
for other stalwarts, in¬ 
cluding P. Musiriputhan, 
president of the all-world 
MGR Mandram and orga¬ 
niser of the show. V.R, 
Nedunchezhiyan, finance 
minister and number two 
in the MGR cabinet, was 
even prevented from 
driving through a street 
which the chief minister 
was to traverse later in 
the day. It would be a safe 
bet to say that the junior 
Ramachandran—who has 
excellent rapport with the 
Congressd) and ha.s his 
roots in the Dravidian 
movement— has already 
been chosen to inherit the 
throne of MGR. Indica¬ 
tions to this effect are 
available at his Green- 
ways Road residence 
wliere security has been 
stepped up to the level of 
a chief minister-in¬ 
waiting. In order to reach 
his camp office, be it his 
relative or a scribej one 
must pass through 'sever¬ 
al hurdles, including a 
police sniffer dog. It is a 
sign of things to come, 
hteha Kumbakonam 
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Demotion? 

T he new ambassador to 
the United States, P K 
Kaul. IS upset over his 
present posting Mr Kaui, 
who was cabinet secret* 
ary, has still one-and-a* 
half years of service be* 
fore he retires For a 
cabinet secretary, the US 
posting is regarded as a 
demotion Naturally, Mr 
Kaul made frantic efforts 
to reverse the decision 
but in vain Rumours are 
rife about the reasons 
why Mr Kaul was 
selected for the post 
According to a source, Mr 
Kaui IS believed to have 
influenced the powers* 
that-be to grant the con* 
tract of the controversial 
HBJ pipeline to the 
French firm, Spie-Capag, 
instead of the Italian 
firm, Snam*Progetti 
Hence, the “punishment” 
posting in the USA Mr 
kaul, however, is not the 
only victim the first was. 
It IS believed, Naval 
Kishore Sharma, former 
petroleum minister 



PK Kaul 


Natwar Singh’s dilemma 


T he union minister of 
state for fertilisers, 
Natwar Singh, is 
apparently not aware of 
what IS going on in his 
ministry Mr Singh, who 


was foreign secretary, 
contested the 1984 Lok 
Sabha elections and got a 
berth in the union cabinet 
Though he is no more ex* 
temal affairs mmister, he 


spends most of his time 
abroad in connection with 
a task assigned to him by 
the PM The grapevine 
has It that he hardly has 
“enough time" for his de¬ 
partment, most of the im¬ 
portant decisions are, 
therefore, either taken by 
the secretary or by the 
cabinet minister con¬ 
cerned Mr Singh has 
rarely-ever held a press 
conference, something 
which most of his former 
colleagues did Recently, 
It was deaded that he 
would address a press 
conference The confer¬ 
ence saw little of the 
minister replying to 
newsmen’s queries since 
he told the bureaucrats m 
his ministry to do most of 
the answering. 


Off the track 

I s an MP more powerful 
than die railway Minis¬ 
ter? An incident that 
occurred recently at AU* 
gaiii station suggests so. 
Last month, throwmg all 
norms to the wmds, a Ra* 
jya Sabha MP, Ghan* 
shyam Singh, managed to 
stop the Northeast Super¬ 
fast Express at Aligarh so 
that two of bis mends 
could board the trq^in The 
Northeast Superfast Ex* 

K ress, which does not 
Bve a scheduled stopov¬ 
er at Aligarh, was de* 
tamed for a few minutes 
at the station on the MP’s 
orders Were the friends 
of the honourable parlia¬ 
mentarian in such a hurry 
that they could not wait 
for half an hour for the 
next tram to arrive? 


New force 

ne has heard of the 
"Doon School boys" 
and the “computer boys” 
who are in power and are 
spearheading this coun¬ 
try towards the 21st cen 
tury, but not many have 
probably heard of a new 
force that is emerging in 
Madhya Pradesh the 
“technology boys" The 
name pertains to th^ 
alumni ot the Moulana 
Azad Collie of Technolo¬ 
gy, Bhopal, some of whom 
have made it big in poli¬ 
tics Till recently, one of 
the institution’s former 
presidents, Suresh 
Pochouri, was a Rajya 
Sabha MP, but the latest 
bienntal elections to the 
Rajya Sabha saw two 
more ex-students of the 
college in the Upper 
House Surendra SmghA^ 
Thakurand Ajit Jogt Be¬ 
sides these three, many 
more ex-students of this 
college are active in puli* 
tics 

D.E. Nltamuddin 
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INDIANS LEAD IN BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH IN USA 
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COVER STORY 18 

CardMt mMwivM, killer 
vaeeiiite 

The tragic death of six 
cbiMren at Pachwar. a 
village in eastern UP, from 
hypersensitive reaction to 
DFT vaccines has 
Jeopardised the 
tnn^-aided 
government’s mass 


deaths? RituSarm 
ihvestigates 



SUNDAY SPECIAL 82 


TwoeiiltarM,oiw 

eonuQUBfty 

Ella Dutta analyses the 


Indians who have been 
caught between two 
cultures 

BOOK EXTRACTS! 


StejMng lnn> the period 
ofcrtais 

What does the future hold 
for us? In this extract from 
the book. The Thtnl 
Millennium, Brian 
Stableford and David 
Langford visualise the path 
mankind will take tat the 
years 2000 to 2160 when the 
nuclear war will end 

SUNDAY SPORTS «4 


Boycott of the 
Commonwealth Games 

BUSINESS/HN ANCE 38 


OTHER 

DEPARTMENTS 

Deccan Dhuy 81 
Detti Diary & 

COMMENT 


Croaa*cnrveats 


Uvte Suneet Vir 8ii»b 57 
Bookwise David Dai^M 


Cover tnmnarenoy of a 
being mcH^ted ^ 
RakeshSahai and of 
Dimple Kapadia ^ 
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T he first 

anniversary of the 
tnetnorandum of 
settlement (better 
known as the Pun¬ 
jab accord) signed between 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and the late Sant Har- 
chand Singh Longowal passed off without any fanfare. 
Neither the union government nor the so-called "panth- 
ic" government which rules Punjab thought it fit to 
observe the anniversary. (In secular India there is no 
place for a “panthic” government, but the Akali Dal 
leadership persists on describing its regime as one; 
hence such a reference to the government headed by 
S.S. Barnala.) There was no occasion to observe the 
anniversary either. Most portions of the accord lie 
unimplemented, despite rpised and re-revised dead¬ 
lines having been set for them. The troublemakers of 
Punjab, however, decided to commemorate the day by 
gunning down 15 bus passengers near Muktsar in the 
early hours of 25 July. The concluding portion of the 

memorandum of settle¬ 
ment signed on 24 July, 
1985 read: “This settle¬ 
ment brings to an end a 
period of confrontation 
and ushers in an era of 
amity, goodwill and coop¬ 
eration, which will prom¬ 
ote and strengthen the un¬ 
ity and integrity of India." 
Six people (according to 
reports when this copy 
was written) died in Delhi 
on 26 July as a repercus- 

communal strife haunted the capital all over again. The 
accord's dismal fate stared the nation in its face. 

While thiS Punjab accord was failing to pass the test 
by fire, there was much jubilation in Delhi about the 
signing of the Mizo accord (despite Laldenga's de¬ 
mands for a “greater Mizoram”) and the grapevine had 
it that the Centre was trying to hold talks with Subhas 
Ghishing. the Gorkhaland movement leader. The 
Assam accord, meanwhile, was being put to test by 
renewed violence at Silchar and Kariiuganj. The Rajiv 
Gandhi team's penchant for accords seems to be 
unsatiable. despite the experience gained by it from its 
own failures over the past year. One does not know if 
this attitude can be described as one of optimism or as 
foolhardy. This is not to suggest that normalcy should 
not return to areas of the 

country which have been ___ 

> affected by disturbances. 

Compromising with .i 
troublemakers is not good 
statecraft. And most ^ 

problems of the central J , n 
leadership today stem // 1 . 

fforii the policy of .—----'■'‘-w 

appeasement which the 

irmc Mmnv oi mm 


Cross-currents 


Owed, t«lh JmO, t«t». 
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Tha Mtihrmant hrmitK to an a period’r^ ronlrmt«u«A ushers m an er* 
of amity, geodwili and coopeiation, pfomotr and strengtnm tt» umty 

and mtegrtty of India. 


Prime Minister's advisors 
have been peddling hs 
their alternative to the In- 
(Ura Gandhi regime. 

Let us take the latest 
accord; the one signed i 
with Laldenga. Soon after its signing, when thh Pwme 
Minister visited Mizoram as a special gesture to the 
Mizos, Laidenga did not feel it ej^ient to be around. 
He flew back to Delhi after making a provocative 
statement about “greater Mizoram," which annoyed 
the chief minister of Manipur, Nagaland and Tripura- 
The .PM, in his best of intentions, summoned a 
meeting of a.i chief ministers of north-eastern states at 
Aizawl to mark the accord. Instead of being an twca- 
Sion of fruitful discussions, due to Laldenga’s irres¬ 
ponsible statement, it turned out to be an occasion 
when some chief ministers expressed their 
apprehensions about Laldenga's intentions. 

The surrender of the Mizo guerillas may not end the 
period of confrontation in Mizoram. Over the last two 
decades while insurgency 
has taken place on the one 
hand, a band of national¬ 
ists have also lived in that 
area. With the govern¬ 
ment according a special 
status to those who work¬ 
ed against national in¬ 
terests. the fate of those 
Mizos who were with the 
Congress and who 
opposed the party of Lal¬ 
denga hangs in the ba- ^ 

lance. 

T he Punjab accord was ^ . ' ’ 

signed bypassing two 

popular Akali leaders, Prakash Singh Badal and Gur- 
charan Singh Tohra. The lack of cooperation from 
the.se two leaders who have mass bases, ba.<i been a 
major cause for normalcy not returning to I^njab. 
Surjit Singh Barnala and Balwant Singh could have 
been important under the umbrella of Sant Longowal. 
On their own they are not capable of controlling the 
complex situation in Punjab. More than 600 killings 
have taken place in Punjab since the Akali Dal came to 
power. The migration of Hindus from the state has 
shown the utter failure of the Barnaia-Baiwant Singh 
team to infuse confidence among the minorities in the 
state. No one leaves his home and hearth without good . 
reason. There is an attempt to play down the impact of 
migration from Punjab—but can truth be suppressed? 

The Gorkhaland issue 
— should not attract the Centre 
A , to another round of accords. 

If ihe separatist movement 
in this sensitive geographic 
location is allowed to con¬ 
tinue. the links of the north- 
s. eastern states with other' 

parts of the country may be 
.mH«dw<9i«hu«»d Jeopardised. 


Sant HtfduMl Suglt U m mi 
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Bactena grow in food particles 
trapped between teeth causing 
bad breath and tooth decay 

Colgate's unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove 
odour'Causing food particles 
and decay-causing bacteria 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives you clean, fresh breath 
and strong, healthy teeth 
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Stop bad breath, fight tooth decay 
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f hftfc ibsUOlMd liRMtt 
JjiliM th* M 


tor a»i itoi^ toMon i 
ta»f uuitib (to^r todr 
thitoffb pArioS^ny b 


I thought I M iMvcr hoard any* 
toing ti!»)ra beatmtol*' Sho sent tor 
the musidan, a mintti named Gaidb 
htohamtned and asked him to 
tor her.^I sM iistening to him under 
a dump of trees, <iHih dark ndda of 
wheat, and beyond a stratdi of bar* 

» arid idain, which met at last the 
lit si^i ft eaemed to tiia that 1 
had at last dhmorered tha hidden 
aecret 1 mid Sought tor years, mid 
that thti urns the evtming as ^ the 
dumb imd found a voice and deaf 
ears had gained the power of 
hearing*^ 

Anne Wtomn took teesons m Indi¬ 
an dasstoM musk and became its 
propagator m dmgto-lndian society. 


sympathies remain wito my^tawi-*' 
iimibrddumt«iwas»iotochi1k^ i 
find out why the omthtry. him 
dtaimedltsiumetooftemwoim^ j 
of it as tanka, the abode of thO 
demon king, Ravana. I don*t.topt; 
the honorofic ‘'dd*' applato w tne ] 
Ramayana. , 

Hu recently the more tieptomt 
name> Ceylon and m Vitomtil «!> 
different Iangtta|fi~*||*lik 
(Chinese), Ceuao (PoitugueMV hid < 
Zeiian (Dutchi-aU derive mmi 
Sinhala. 

the Arabs knew it as Sarandih? 
the Arabic dib meaning idmid* I 
have failed to locate Saran in jadr 
Arabic dictionary. The toiMi toOK< j 
the Arame name but subalipteiii ^ ' 
mm lettar 0 by R mdftog it 
from vidiich they eoliied the wOra 
smendipityMiimmmg the amlito of 
ma^ haimy. 1 can see sardmiio 



Potency by proxy 


old 


ting. One of them sdd, **! am w. Cad 
my wife is pregnant’* 

Not to be outdone, the second man 
ratorted: ^That’s aoching. I am X) 
and my wife is pregnant** 

The third old man put the two in 
their places *1dy wtie 10 net pre¬ 
gnant, but I ahaU hril you about 
something that haigkmea with mt 
last summer. I was toarnmi about in 
the woods. Jt was a fine day with 
binis perched on treee diirping 
merrily. Suddenly, tor.oo atoMm 


















































Rajiv Confucius Gandhi 
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W atching Rajiv Gandhi 
tackle questions 
thrown at him by a 
highly articulate bunch of 
women from the Ladies Study 
Group of Calcutta was quite 
an experience. There he was, 
calm, charming and very 
much in control, using his 
marvellously persuasive 
voice to great advantage 
while replying patiently to 
I tricky questions posed by 
rather intimidating women 
speaking in strange, heavy 
accents. The entire panel 
looked so forhiidable and 
fierce, it’s a wonder the PM 
didn't just pick up his things 
and run. Instead, he played 
philosopher and played it 
well too. Presuming it was an 
entirely spontaneous per¬ 
formance and he hadn’t gone 
thro^h a dress rehearsal, 
he did exceedingly well. His 
repeated reminders and 
emphasis on going back to 
our roots, tradition and 
cultural heritage, sounded 
convincing and sincere. 

There was a lot of good stuff 
in there and plenty of realis¬ 
tic soul-searching. Philo¬ 
sopher-kings in the olden 
days who managed to com¬ 
bine might and mind were 
rare enough. In today’s hard- 
edged times, Rajiv Gandhi’s 
idealistic dreams for India 
seem likeaschoolboy’sdistant 
fantasy. Even so, it was re¬ 
freshing to watch his re¬ 
laxed manner and hear his 
unfazed comments. It made 
one regret that in the cur¬ 
rent intrigue-filled environ¬ 
ment, Rajiv Gandhi is an un¬ 
fortunate misfit but that in 
another era, another age, his 
semi-metaphysical outpour¬ 
ings might have been 
admired and even emulated. | 

Come to think of it, Rajiv 
would have made a great 
ethnic senator in America. . 
He has all the right ingre¬ 
dients for the job. He apeaks 
American-Englisb with just 



Rajiv Qandhl during a panal diacuaslon with mambarx of tha Ladlaa Study 
Group; cool approach 


the right sprinkling of con¬ 
temporary slang. He is im¬ 
mensely telegenic and his 
complexion doesn’t require 
layers of pancake. He pro¬ 
jects the sort of refined (not 
raw) sex-appeal that appeals 
to women but doesn’t antago¬ 
nise men. He comes across 
as a sensitive, sophisticated 
and aware human being—the 
sort of guy who’d make it to 
the pages of the mass circu¬ 
lated Cosmopolitan as being 
representative of the New 
Man. He also seems a "nice 
fella*’, someone you might 
find yourself seated next to 
on,a Trans-Atlantic flight. 
Rajiv Gandhi strikes a “sim- 
patico’’ chord in the hearts 
of Young Urban Profession¬ 
als who see another Yuppie 
in him. And maybe that’s 
precisely why he appeals to 
the Urban Indian Profession¬ 
al too. He’s the first Prime 
Minister one can identify 
with. Reduce the whole Uiing 
down to a matter of seman¬ 
tics and you can discover 
that his strength hinges 
'apund his ability to com¬ 
municate in an idiom people 
like you and me (readers of a 
marazine like Sunoav) can 
understand. When he ac¬ 
cuses some petty official 


somewhere of "fudging re¬ 
cords’’, we smile a secret, 
conspiratorial smile. We are 
vastly more comfortable 
with this ^y than with the a 
dhoti-topi corpulent Con- 
gressmen—venal-looking 
and almost certainly semi¬ 
literate too. Prime ministers 
aren’t supposed to be elected 
for their cosmetic/decora¬ 
tive value but it sure helps to 
have an attractive one, con¬ 
sidering the hours devoted 
to flashing his mugshots on 
Doordarshan. This will 
naturally bebranded a “su¬ 
per elitist” stance (read; su¬ 
perficial). And out will pop 
all that bilge about the '!real 
India” and the “real Indian” 

I for one, have nevdr been 
able to figure out just who 
this “real Indian” is sup¬ 
posed to be. And if tlus 
mythical creature does ui 
fact exist, will he/she stand 
up and be counted? If fmihd . 
suitable enough for exten¬ 
sive TV covei^gei: may te 
we’ll vote for this ‘‘r^ Iti^- 
an” at the nei^ el^ions... 
and keep our fingers crosseuT 
that h^slm doesn’t chew 
peon, iqdt, sOratciior ndse- 
dv in public and has ^ 0 ^ , 

reised Imybiid ^ th^ im- 
'ptessimi'Sti^e.: , . < 











Howe-ler! 


Doordarshan newsreaders 
never fail to grab and hold 
viewer attention. There is 
that tension^fiUed moment 
just before they come into 
view when the suspense 
around who you are likely 
to encounter that evening 
nearly kills you. Last night 
1 watched the Hindi news 
(more to hear the usual 
howlers than anything 
else), and noticed that the 
male newsreader had on 
far more eye make-up than 
the female one—his eyeb¬ 
rows were heavily pencil¬ 
led, plus his eyes were 
made up like a Bharatnaty* 
am dancer’s The lady 
looked like an out-of-work 
supporting actress—the 
perennial didi of Hindi 
films. Sporting an old- 
fashioned bouffant hair¬ 
style lacquered rigidly into 
place and some truly aw- 
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iilMsitAttoii UdbaalusOM 


ful costume jewellery that 
jangled away noisily, she 
repeatedly referred to 
“Howe" as "Ho-way" 
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MelMlin MsnNN at Uw Wmi IimIm aismts (or libw Miimt 
iiurine t(w nrw<lMtM Cup Siwrt, (6SS: floiM o( w otNl'oMo' 


several times in the bulle¬ 
tin. Cholbi na. 


Bathroom blues 


It’s a pity that the other¬ 
wise spiffy Indira Gandhi 
International Airport at 
Delhi, which dazzles air- 
travelers with its spectacu¬ 
lar lounge, should have 
such unspectacular bath¬ 
rooms. It’s a real com¬ 
edown to move from a car¬ 
peted, chandeliered lounge 
into a filthy toilet with mes¬ 
sy bins and leaky faucets. 
11118 is precisely where we 
fail—on detail. It’s all verv 
well to have eye-catching 
Husain panels on the walls, 
stained glass murals in the 
foyer, an impressive duty¬ 
free shopping area.. but 
what about the stinking 
loos with consumptive 
loddng maitranis} This is 
what lets us down and 
gives the gamhaway 


Howzat? 


Received an interesting 
wall-hanging last week. 
The subject: ’^Cricket—As 
Explained to a Foreign 
Visitor.” 1 quote: 

YOU HAVE TWO SIDES- 
ONE OUT IN THE FIELD 
AND ONE IN. 

EACH MAN THAT’S IN 
THE SIDE THAT’S IN, 
GOES OUT AND WHEN 
HE’S OUT HE COMES IN. 
AND THE NEXT MAN 
GOES IN UNTIL HE’S 
OUT. 

WHEN THEY ARE ALL 
OUT, THE SIDE THAT’S 
OUT COMES IN, AND 
THE SIDE THAT'S BEEN 
IN GOES OUT, AND 
TRIES TO GET THOSE 
COMING IN, OUT. 
SOMETIMES YOU GET 
MEN IN, AND NOT OUT. 
WHEN BOTH SIDES 
HAVE BEEN IN AND 
OUT, INCLUDING THE 
NOTOUTS...THArSTHE 
EimCH^ the GAME! 


SHOBHA 

..—- 


Rt^iv Gandhi 
would have 
madeagreat 
ethnic senator 
in America. 
He speaks 
American* 
English with 
^e right 
sprinkling of 
contemporary 
slang. He is 
immensely 
tekgenic and 
doesn*t 
require layers 
of ponced. 
He project 
thesmiof 
refined 
sex*appeal 
that appeals to 
women bid 
doesnH 
antagonise 
men 
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Handing out injustice 



» HO NOON I 
^ ORNOIAN 
\ SPORT 




High spirits 

\ t last Indian sport has 
/xcome of age (High 
noon of Indian sport, IS— 
19July). Kapil Dev has 
broken new grounds in 
cricket. In tennis, 

Ramesh Krishnan has 
surprised one and all by 
entering the Wimbledon 
quarter-finals. Zeeshan 
Ali is also improving his 

K me by leaps and 
unds. The only major 
handicap is Indian foot¬ 
ball. Our country could 
not even participate in the 
qualifying rounds of the 
World Cup soccer tourna¬ 
ment. The game should 
move out of Calcutta in 
search of fresh fields and 
new talents. 

K.S. Ramesh, Madurai 

a The drawbacks of Indi¬ 
an sport have been at pre¬ 
sent outweighed by the 
euphoria of victories. But 
the players should not 
rest on dieir laurels. They 
should try hard to attain 
supremacy. Can the Indi¬ 
an cricket team humble 
the mighty Canbbeans? 

K. Chidanand Kumar, 
Bangalore 

u The Dream team of 
Chuni Goswami was in¬ 
complete as he did not 
choose a coach/manager 
for the side. According to 
me, that slot can only Be 
filled by Franz Becken¬ 
bauer. 

Arta Mishra, Cuttack 


riNhe investigation, Fight 
X for truth and Justice 
(13—19 July), makes one 
diudder to think that cor¬ 
rupt army officers de¬ 
liberately ruin the health 
of the Jawans by provid¬ 
ing them with sub¬ 
standard food. This is a 
heinous crime against the 
nation. The Panitola FSD 
scandal deserves to be de¬ 
bated in Parliament and 
the culprits must not go 
unpunished. 1, for one, 
congratulate Maj. Sharma 
for his bold fight against 
his corrupt senior 
officers. 

Gour Ghosh, Sindri 
(Bihar) 

■ Not only in the army but 
everywhere is such cor¬ 
ruption rampant. The 
food suppliM by the au¬ 
thorities—whether in 
government hospitals, 
jails or police reserves— 
is not only sub-standard 
but less than the pre¬ 
scribed amount. We ex¬ 


pect that the judiciary 
will deliver justice to S.K. 
Sharma. 

PadnwHazarUta, 

Guwahati 

■ I am sure there must be 
many others who would 
like to join me in congra¬ 
tulating Sunday for the 
excellent article. A farce 
(it cannot be called any¬ 
thing else) IS being car¬ 
ried out in the name of 
justice in the armed 
forces. It is surprising 



Shi.t.K.aiwnmi 


Delhi’s kaahbaar 


I n CoffeeHousekaalchaar 
(Gossip Sweet and Sour, 
29 June—5 Jidy), Khush- 
want Singh writes about a 
Bengali artist who is dis¬ 
tressed at Delhi’s lack of 
culture. During the dis- 






that nothing has been 


cussions he is countered 
by a Sardarji who says: 
“Why don’t you go back to 
Calcutta, eat roaogooltas 
and listen to Rabindra- 
sangeet in Sonagachi.’’ I 
wonder where the Sardar- 


to undo the system udiich 
hands out injustice in 
such a manner. By re¬ 
maining a silent bystan¬ 
der the government is 
guilty of beinga party to 
the entire process. 

N. Sarkar, Bangalore 
■ The article boldly re¬ 
veals the malpractices 
prevailing in the Panitola 
Held Supply Depot Ma¬ 
jor S. K. Sharma has done 
a commendable job by ex¬ 
posing the misdeeds of 
senior army officials. The 
irresponsible officers 
should be severely 
punished. Their services 
should be immediately 
terminated and an en¬ 
quiry commission set up 
to look into the matter. 
Such steps will at least 
inspire a sense of confi- , 
dence among the jawans 
and the honest army 
ofticers. 

A. Hafeez, New Delhi 


ji picked up the informa¬ 
tion that m order to listen 
to songs of Tagore one 
had to go to the brothels 
of Sonagachi. Such irres¬ 
ponsible statements wlU 
only create misunder¬ 
standing between the two 
communities 
Ashis Ray, Calcutta 

a I was shocked to read 
that the sublime songs of 
Rabindranath have at last 
found a home in the red 
light areas of Chdcutta. 
R.K. fOishak, AUahabad 
a I too sometimes sit with 
Dada in the Delhi Coffee 
House. It is a pity that 
Dada does not'tmte in 
StmoAY. Otherwise read¬ 
ers could have been tre¬ 
ated to some amusing 
anecdotes about SB^ 
darjis. 

Jogesh Sukul, Hew Delhi 
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A true Gandhian speaks out 


A' ner Prime Master 
3D)eaaiw8s in¬ 
teresting rOemocracy 
haslmiipveniothe 
world by India”, leisure & 
LifestylB, 6--12 July).. 
However, (»i one point I 
cannot agree with him. 

He says that Pakistan 
caimot risk a war with 
India as ttw former will 
betondly wiped out. His 
<^inion is based on the 
ruativenamerimd 



MomilDaMi 

strength of the two coun¬ 
tries, but what he has 
grossly overlooked is the 
fact that the days of con¬ 
ventional warfare are ^ 
over; today we are living 
in an age of electronic 
warfare where one's 
numerical strength hard¬ 
ly counts. Otherwise, bow 
can one explain Israel, a 
cmintry of just thr^ mil¬ 
lion people, browheating 
all the Arab states with 
three times its popula¬ 
tion? Pakistan's involve¬ 
ment in training Sikh ter¬ 
rorists is a matter of 
grave concern to India. If 
< one’s niffltei^ Strength 
is a decisive factor in the 
outcome a war, then 
China and India dtould l» 
' the superpowers of the 
world. 

M. N, Punshothaman, 


Idghiyins^ng.The 
apparmit optimism of the 
former Prime Minister 
regarding the solutionof 
several burning issues, 
including the Punjab 
problem, makes one won¬ 
der about the possible 
state of affairs if Mr De- 
Sai was in the saddle. It is 
unfortunate that a man of 
principles like Morarji 
Desai was not allowed to 
complete his full term, 
fi. Ganesh, Jamshedpur 

m The informal interview 
with the former Prime 
Minister revealed his 
thorough and in-depth 
knowl^ge of our coun- 
|ry. Our legislators would 
do well to consult yestery¬ 
ear’s mavericks before 
taking critical decisions. 
Arin^m Sen, Karimgani 
■ Morarji Desai sounds 
extremely amateurish 
and new to Indian politics 
when he refers to the non¬ 
existent foreign hand. It 


absence of a foreign hand 
but one cannot dmiy stark 
reality. He sidetracks the 
issue of the failure of the 
Janata government. 
However, despite all his 
shortcominp, Mr Desai 
is the (miy true Gandhian 
today. 

M. R. Navindutt, Nosik 


■ I felt ashamed to read 
the article, T^esex- 
starved Indian men (29 
June—5 July) written by a 
touring US wotnan. If this 
is the way we are going to 
treat tourists from other 
countries, then a day will 
surely come when no 
tourist (especially 
female) will visit our 
country. Bright image 
projected by the Festival 
of India in FVance and the 
US will be tarnished by 
such happenings. I re¬ 
quest the ccmcerned au¬ 
thorities to extend all 
possible hrip to tourists. 
Md Tahir AH, Hyderabad 

■ The lifestyles of the-six 
bachelor women made in¬ 
teresting reading (6—12 
July). All the girls are of 
the view diat Bombay is 
one of the safest cities in 
India (even New De^ii, 
the capital, is unsafe). 
According to the girls, 
Bombay is a dty where 
"onecan move around hi 
any type of dress one 
wants to”. Sheela Barse 
impressed me most She 
is really a very bold, 
young lady and has aU the 
qualities necessary to be¬ 
come a succestdttl jour- 
nalbt. 

V. N. Narayanaswamy, 
Madras ^ 


g thiedffiiandfrMk r«- 
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raised his voikm 
agaiimt the affairs the, 

Ctmgrees party (The ' 

volt afNetaJVs miphew, 
6—12 July). As Rajiv Gmi- 
dhi is faiuttg on ^e admi¬ 
nistrative front, he ishe- 
coming increasingly vin¬ 
dictive towards anyone 
who raises his voice 
against him. 

I^ahlad Ghosh, Calcutta 
is Dr Sisir Bose’s outburst 
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command and the PCC(I) 
leadership is justified. 
Rq/esh Sohay, Jhumn 
Teloiyo 


Clatific^on 


Tn the article, The great 
IviP lottery hoax (IS-- 
31 May, 1966). “according 
to infonhatimi tendered 
by the socldy’s auditors, 
a profit (tf Rs 80.8S lakhs 
accrued from the draws”, 
and notHs 80.85 croees as 
has been inadvertently 
jndiBsbed. The error is 
ratted. Meanwhile, the 
secretary of die Chuihat 
Children Welfare Society 
httclaimedihatitra- 
cdved only Rs 1.5 lakhs 
from UniM (huhide as 
donatimaadho^jRs IS 
lakhs,‘The Bodiety 1ms 
4soclahh(dtiiatM^ 
’Ihtwas laid Che founda- ' 
thm$toneon2SJaiHia(y, ^ 
19i^imdtt^iat98S^. /, 
editor ‘ - 










Six children of Pachwar 
village, in eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, died 
after being administered 
DPT vaccines under the 
UNICEF-aided 
government's mass 
immunisation programme. 
Who are to blame for the 
deaths? Ritu Sarin 
investigates 
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P achwar seemed isolated. 
So It was on that Tues¬ 
day-^ July, 198(S. The tor¬ 
rential rains since the 
afternoon had turned the 
vUlage into a lonely island with the 
surroundinff hteh j_ 


crept in. it came silently and from a 
™pst unexpected source: 
(dlphtheria-pertussis-tetanus) vac- 
cinw which had been administered 
! to chil&en in the vUlaie. In a short 
while Pachwar was fiBed with the 
wailing of women: three-year-old . 
Anita and IS-month-old iSandhya 
were already dead and some oth^ | 
were iymg Critically Ul The cries 
from within tl^ huts of .IP^acKwar 

Idtte^patter of the rain ahd the 
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llie small village is 28 km from 
the holy dty of Varanasi in eastern 
Uttar l^eah and seven km from 
< the Vawna river which the villagers 
raver. The closest motorable road is 
five km away at Hathi Bazar. There 
are 212 mud houses at Padiwar and 
it is (miy the rich Brahmin zamm- 
dars who have got themselves ce- 
ment'and-brick structures on the 
outskirts of the village. There are 
five maujas (segmentsKBharot, 
Iifosaharan. Pathakan, Chamaroti 
and Misran—and the high-caste 
Brahamins easily outnuinber the 
Harijana who constitute one-third of 


the population living in the Chamar¬ 
oti and Bharot maiuas. On the morn¬ 
ing of R July, Khurbur Ram, an 
illiterate tailor-tumed-community 
health guide of the Chamaroti 
mauja was seen walking in the rain 
towards Misran with three local 
health workers (ro\n the Sevapun 
block Primary Health Centre 
(PHC), five km from Pachwar. 
Braving the downpour the team 
trudged to the viilage to carry out 
their rural vaccination drive The 
team comprised two auxiliary 
nurse-midwives (ANMs>—Asha Up- 
adhayay and Prabha Suush and Adya 


Prasad Mishra, a basic health work¬ 
er from Sevapuri. The team had, a 
day earlier, inoculated It children 
and given tetanus shots to three 
pregnant women. They had wanted 
to do more work but were restricted 
by the rain. They returned the next 
morning to tick off the tiny village 
from the list provided by the 
directorate of hrelth services at 
Varanasi. 

“Aaj teeka rehm do. Bahut haor- 
tsh ho rohi hat forget the injectionh 
for today Ii'ig raining heavilyV’ 
requested 28-year-old mother of 
Pankaj when the team arrived at her 
house for the vaccinations. But she 
was persuaded by Khurbhur Ram 
who explained to her about the need 
for a DPT vaccine It would prevent 
her three-year-old son from crip¬ 
pling diseases like diphtheria and 
tetanus, he added. After Asha Up- 
adhayay administered the injection 
to Pankaj, Shiela, who is in her diird 
trimester of pregnancy, was given a 
tetanus shot Hie team left with a 
word of advice: “Kutch ghabratusy 
kihaatnahmhai Agarthorabukhat 
ho jaye to shaatn tak theek ho 
jayega (there is nothing to worry 
about. If the child develops slight 
fever, he wUi be all right by the 
evening).” Fmr two hours the Seva¬ 
puri team went from door to door In 
the rain and by 2.30 in the afternoon 
when they left Pachwar, they had 
moculated ten infants and three pre¬ 
gnant women. 

It was around 7 pm that Subhash 
Chandra Mishra noticed that his 
13-month-old son, Munndi, was rest¬ 
less in his sleep. Even as his mother 
pressed the infant to her breast, his 
restlessness increased and he began 
to vomit intermittently. The child’s 
eyes started watering and the loose 
motions would not stop in spite of 
the home remedies which were 
tried out. But the distraught family 
did not think that anything was 
seriously amiss till Ambika Prasad 
Mishra, Subhaidi Chandra's relation 
by marriage, ran into their hut 
screaming: ^‘Bacche mar rahem 
hain. Teeke waale bacche mar ra- 
hein hain (the children are dying. 
Ihe children who were given injec¬ 
tions are dying).” By the time Sub¬ 
hash Chandra Mishra realised the 
full impact of the words and came 
into his own, the entire village was 
rent with the cries of hystenoal men 
and women, While women began to 
wail in unison, the menfolk ran out 
of their houses towards the huts 
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**TIie deaths will revenie the adijle^ 
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'7hes¥ medical record^ have 
been fabneated.. I trust the 
villagers Take these fake fUes 
away and give a semus mught 
to why vhrimjs of spunam vac- 
anutms were not given inwiedi- 
ale medical attentm, 
the hecdth minister 4mcnly «t 
senior oriole of Shiir Pmad 
Gupta District Hbspttai and 
directorate ef health servipes at 
a meeting at his midenci o^r 
he had met the aggrieved vitta^ 
gers of Pachwar Reprimanding 
the team for showing laxity and 
w^nn; out evidence by not per¬ 
forming iK>st-mCrteme on the 


The infant morhdity rem In tilP 
U ahumungiy high. In Mitta> 
pur, for eaam^e. 190 children 
out of evbes 1.000 (he soon 
after birth. Our target wet to 
iromuntse ^,9 nhlMen women 
and 1.0 thiUion expectant 
mothers in a few years. But, 
this miidiiip will reverie the 
achieeementi made during the 
immunisatien pvoiihemniek ^ 
strong ii the curmt reaction 
agahtst inummisthon in titrel 
areas that 1 had expected resi- 
dents of t>Wchwar to start 
throwing dioes at me wh<m I 
went throw. i tsK you, had the 
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dead children, he packed diem 
off to mvesngaut m«re about the 
tragedy Lokpott Tr^tht, who ts 
an ML 4 from itfireopur fOnsit- 
tueniy, near Pachwar, later told 
SvsoAY that the entire VNtCBP 
aid programme to Uttar Pradesh 
could Ik jeopardised by the inci¬ 
dent Excerpts from the iittew 
view 

Hovf do yen account far 
U these deasm 

UnfortunataiX, the cWt 
dren have dhd in itibmiiddMflf 
the tmiCBir campaign in 
which children and ptmam 
womeh in dS diami m the 
state have to he eawMai 


chiidren who haye (had not 
been from the Br^imiil fami* 
lies but of any other Ihower 
caste-wt-we wo^id have had 
another tragedy hlf now,vth< 
news has spiwed to «dl Mtaiif 
the^distrim liha an tgttip < 

haoe^mnSsSSenb^^ 
state nf iM hpfm m 
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card children? ' ^ 

Aiinmitadmitdtathfdyiih^ i 
discrepshcim^ in bur syam 
were not existent, peraims til 
(the msaths) would have 
taitan tnece, llte fact i| thm 
even mala a^th weakeria 
whom we trin over a lom 
period of time, dh not want tS 
go ami work in dm mtarieie 
Midwives who are iMed for 
two ysars and recetim amoiu* 
meitts of PS 1,900 per moni, 

5 e hesitant to trudge Imo itit' 
mg areas Bven thoitgh m 
knew that the midwife at jaHtim 
kuH bed deserted her post, wp 
could not persuade anybCMfy to 
work ill anarea whereTreguint 
communal ctadMs occur. Now 
we will be lomdng i»m the 
infrastructure in every disttim 
and ensure there are impNoe ' 
visits by health idspeeto«w 
ftom time to hma 
Q Him you ttg^mmd ihe 
UNic&p Healthcare 
responsible /br the immimh# 
tknprt^rarmoopimtMebf^ 
(teaRPmatiimsilmiriwacnsh? , 
A* 1 have attended me«mg|, 
with health ministry oXiWiii’ 
wh^ w ustfCEiy mpswiintiK , 
tlve was present Twjmw m 
expressisi luiiimisn 
m» tmeOriwi ease whiim tM^i 
dren have 
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where three-year'old Anita, the 
. daughter of Hausila Prasad Mishra, 
' and l8-month*old Sandhya, Munna 
Mishia’s little g'rl, were lying dead 
Hie symptoms shown by the girls 
before they breathed their last were 
the same as those of the other 
babies who had been administeied 
I the killer injections in the morning 
dysentry and diarrhoea The bodies 
of the two babies who had died were 
blue and their faces had turned pale 
due to the hyper-sensiUve reaction 
of the drug given to them 
For the residents of Pachwar, it 
was as if a child was dyuig in every 
one of the 212 houses Nobody was 
willing to listen to Khurbur Ram, 
who, on hearing of the crisis, had 
c< me from Chamaroti and kept in' 
sisting that the death of the two 
children had nothing to do with the 
inoculations By midnight, the 
fathers of the ailing, semi'conscious 
children began their journey in the 
ram They walked through the 
slushy fields till they reached the 
Hathi Bazar hospital at the crack of 
' \, dawn By then two more children 
‘ had died on the way OrBharamaraj 
Singh, doctor-ln'Charge of the Hathi 
Bazar hospital, told the villagers 
that he c^d do nothing for the 
children whose condition had de¬ 
teriorated steadily He advised the 
parents to carry the pati^ts to the 
government hosphel in Varanasi A 
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tempo was hired to carry Dablu, 
Miledar Uubey’s only son, to the 
Shiv Prasad Gupta District Hospit 
al But by then all was over for little 
Dablu The poison in his frail body 
had proved fatal Finally, only two 
children—Munish and Thanedar 
Mishra—were admitted to the dis¬ 
trict hospital 

One of them survived Lamented 
Subbash Chandra Mishra "Mumsh 
bhi Thanedar ke loose bach s,akta 
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tho Woh to laparwahi se mara hain 
(like Thanedar, my son Mumsh 
could also have been saved He died 
because of negligence)” Sobbing 
uncontrollably he recalled how his 
only son had died For IS tortuous 
minutes there was no doctor at the 
emergency ward of the hospital, 
which is the largest m Varanasi 
district Finally, when the doctor 
turned up, Munish was m a coma 
Still he was not removed to the 
intensive care unit The child was 
first sent to the pediatrics ward 
where, after routine check-up, the 
nurse gave Subhasii Chandra 
Mishra a list of medicines and injec¬ 
tions to be put chased from the dis¬ 
pensary By the time he returned to 
the ward with the drugs, his son 
Munish was dead The bereaved 
father decided to return to Pachwar 
but before that he requests! the 
doctor who handed him the death 
certificate to perform a post¬ 
mortem on the infant “Kya faida 
ham* Bacche ko ghar ley jao (what 
is the use’ Take the child home),” 
the doctor advised It was late even* 
ing on 9 July when Subhash Chandra 
Mishra returned to his village to tel! 
his wife that all had been lost Mun¬ 
ish was butted the same day The 
other children who bad died, Munna 
Mishra and Rajeah who breathed 
their last when Subhash Chandra 
Mishra was away in Varanasi, had 
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ImimitilMtion urdt glvwi to vUlagoro 

already been given similar burials. 
The night of 9 July was a long, 
lonely one. As some old women of 
the village cried and said that Uieir 
innocent children had been taken 
away by the “bhoot (devil)”, Sub¬ 
hash Chandra Mishra showed the 
slip of paper he had been given at 
the Shiv Prasad Gupta Hospital. The 
cause of Munish’s death was post¬ 
vaccination drug reaction. 

W ith the death of the six chil¬ 
dren, the future of the UN¬ 
ICEF-aided government’s expanded 
programme of immunisation (EPI), 
which aims to achieve 100 per cent 
immunisation by the turn of the 
century, is at stake. The DPT, polio { 
and tetanus injections which were 
administered to children on 7 and 8 
July at Pachwar were a part of the 
EPI-UNICEF programme launched 
last year. The tragedy at Pachwar, 
one of the villages to 1^ fully immu¬ 
nised in Varanasi district, has sud¬ 
denly put the nationwide campaign 
in jeopardy. UNICEF officials who 
have been giving special attention 
to India because of the high infant 
mortality rate (125 for every 1,000 
children born) have been informed 
about the incident which will de¬ 
finitely affect the implementation 
of-the UNICEF immunisation prog¬ 
ramme in the sub-continent. This is 
the first time when vaccines meant 
to prevent infants and expectant 
mothers from contracting debilitat¬ 
ing diseases have become killer 
drugs themselves. After the acci- 
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dent, the immunisation drive in 
Uttar Pradesh was immediately 
stopped and three officials of the 
Sevapuri PHC were dismissed for 
showing wilful negligence while 
performing their duties. But more 
than the blatant irresponsibility of 
some semi-trained midwives and 
basic health workers, the vaccine 
deaths exposed the sorry state of 
rural health programmes in parts of 
the country. The state of most of the 
-health centres in the villages is such 
that it seems inevitable that some 
day children might again be inocu¬ 
lated to death. 

On realising that the babies had 
--•... 
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bfeen killed by infection from liijw- 
tions, the ire of the tridents of 
Pachwar was directed at the Seva* 
puri PHC which became the "killer * 
hospital" for them. Groups of sickle- 
wielding villagers turned up at 
Sevapuri and threatened to gherob 
the medical officer, R.L Yadav, if 
the three “culprits”—Asha Up* 
adhayay, Prabha Singh and Adfaya 
Prasad Mishra—were npt handed 
over to the police. Fearing that the 
situation could take an ugly turn,a 
battalion of the Provincial Armed 
Constabulary (PAC) was asked to 
move in to protect the health centre 
and prevent any clash from taking 
place. The mourners were, howev¬ 
er, not to be appeased. When the 
district magistrate of Varanasi, 
Dilip Kumar, arrived at Pachwar, 
the tyres of his car were deflated by 
the angry people. "Agar hamare 
maange poori whin hoye gee, to 
hum Sevapuri ke hospital Ho bar- 
baad kar der^e, Yahan par ab kabhi 
bhi Sevapuri sey koyi andar whin 
aayega (if our demands are not met, 
we will destroy the hospital at Seva¬ 
puri. Never again will we allow 
anyone from the health centre to 
enter our village),” asserted Suren- 
dra Prasad Dubey, a high-caste 
Brahmin of the village and a sub- 
inspector with the Ihiblic Service 
Bureau. “Waysey bhi hamein Seva¬ 
puri mein kabhi bhi dawa nahin 
miltee (in any case, we have rarely 
got satisfactory treatment at Seva¬ 
puri),” he complained. 

The medical officer who heads 
the Sevapuri PHC, which has juris¬ 
diction over 112 villages covering a 
populatitm of 1.22 lakhs, while show.- 
mg this correspondent around the 
centre admitted that the facilities 
were far from exemplary. R.L, 
Yadav, who took charge of the four* 
bed hospitals only a few days before 
the tragedy and was earlier the 
medical officer of Ballia district, 
felt that though the infrastructure 
provided at Sevapuri was among the. 
best he had seen in UP, a rot had 
already set in. Parts of ^e hospital 
had begun to sink because of std)* 
standard construction and-there 
was no electricity in spite of e 
temporary connection. Moreover, 
there was no water at the hospital 
which is visited daily hy 100*1^ 
patients. “How Cdn you et^tua to 
provide hygi^ic troatnient 
the water which we store frtnn 
nearby Gandhi ashram in a.tan^ lttii 
worms in it?” he asked. CuridU8ly» 
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whiin the inspectidti team from 
Varanasi reached to mvestigate the 
deaths, tbejr found that the centre 
i, had not been swept for the past four 
days and aU the four hand-pumps 
were broken Medicines and other 
eduipment given by the UNICEF 
Were stored in the toilets and only a 
skeleton staff was on duty R Gup¬ 
ta, the ayurvedic medical officer of 
Sevapun did not hesitate to show 
this correspondent the opeiatiun 
room and the unused maternity 
ward (where the PAC constables 
were camping) The bloodstained 
sheets and the corrugated operation 
table were enough *^0 speak for the 
treatment given to villagers who 
often trudged distances of more 
than IS km to receive medical aid 
Mr Gupta informed that five posts 
at Sevapun, including those of the 
second medical officer and the 
health inspector, were lying vacant 
since the authonties had found it 
impossible to find replacement to 






What killed the children of Pach- 
war when thousands have been vac* 
cmated by the same drugs since the 
commencement of the EPI-UNICEF 
programme? Why were there com* 
plaints of acute hyper-sensitive 
reaction and minor irritability 
among three pregnant women when 
11 children who were vaccinated 
with the same batch of vaccines a 
day earlier remained unaffected? 
How 18 It that the same batch of 
vaccines had such varied repercus¬ 
sions^ Why did Sandhya and Anita 
die an almost instantaneous death 
when, according to medical experts, 
even if the vaccines used had cros¬ 
sed their expiry date they should 
have become less potent’ These 
baffling questions have gained im¬ 
portance because of the internation¬ 
al ramifications of the incident and 
the future of a programme which 
hopes to immunise all the 270 mil¬ 
lion children of this country In the 
opinion of Dr K M Chandra this is 
the first such reported case when 
mass deaths have been recorded 
after vaccinations “Though the 
number of fatalities is not so alarm¬ 
ing, this is a crucial medical case ” 
The absence of postmortem re 
ports, as a lesult of further 
carelessness on part of members of 
the medical profession, he said 
would cause the expert team to take 
longer to discover hhe nature of the 
fatal dose i^ch caused death by 
dehydration and diarrhoea From 
the seued batches of vaccines, the 
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\ ssignment Child”, the im- 
i\mumsation drive of govern¬ 
ment started in 1978—is the largest 
child*8urvtval programme any¬ 
where in the world Assisted by the 
World Health Organisation (WHO) 
and the Umted Nations Children's 
Fund (UNICEF) India is one of the 
40 nations which are movmg to¬ 
wards the Umted Nations goal of 
immunisation for all by the year 
1990 With the alarming toll of 
40,000 infants dying and another 
40,000 becoming crippled every 
day, the emphasis on univeiaal im¬ 
munisation which could reduce this 
fugure by half has been increasing 
The international demand for vac¬ 
cines has trebled since 1983 Heat- 
reduced vaccines which are now 
being produced have substantially 
reduced the possibility of millions 
of infants being doomed to a life not 
worth livmg in the Eighties 
The aim of the Indian Expanded 
Programme of Immunisation (EPI) 
IS to immunise children and pre¬ 
gnant mothers equal to the entire 
population of Pakistan Foi the 
Seventh Plan period (1985-1990) an 
allocation of Rs 240 crores has been 
made Of this, UNICEF would be 
contributing around 15-20 per cent 
m the form of refrigeration equip¬ 
ment like walk*in coolers and deep 
freezers WHO has been aiding In 
dia with technical expertise and 
consultatum for implementation of 
the programme .With the massive 
production of vaccines in com 
panies like the Serum Institute of 
Pune, the CRl at Kasauli and the 
Coomoor Company in Tamil Nadu, 
there is no important vaccine, ex- 
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cept for measles, which India is not 
manufacturing After achieving 
near self-sufficiency m providing 
drugs to immunise eight crore chil¬ 
dren and nine crore expectant 
mothers m a five-year period, Indji 
may soon be exporting immunity 
The UNICEF EPI partnership 
for the Indian child, health ministry 
officials were at pams to point out, 
did not prevent the mass immunisa¬ 
tion programme from remaining the 
business of the government “UN¬ 
ICEF may be assisting us with 
equipment and staff, but the guide¬ 
lines, execution and process of vac¬ 
cination » under our control,” said a 
senior official in the ministry's de¬ 
partment of child and mother de¬ 
velopment “This is all the more 
reason,” he fell, “for us to be wor¬ 
ried about these deaths in Uttar 
Pradesh following immunisation 
The impetus of our entire program¬ 
me could turn roid and we may have 
to mount a campaign and take it to 
areas where a resistance to preven¬ 
tion therapy has set m We have to 
prove all over again that there is 
nothing wrong with immunisation ” 
bince tests on batches of vaccines 
seized at Sevapun and at present 
being tested on animals at the 
National Testing Laboratory, 
Kasauh, would take three months to 
complete, the government cannot 
afford to let the immunisation prog¬ 
ramme come to a standstill As the 
UNICEF spokesman pomted out, 
though the immunisation program¬ 
me was under the complete control 
of the Indian authorities, they would 
assist to see that no reversal of the 
current trend took place 
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investigating tednv noted that the 
vaccines were manufactured be¬ 
tween March 198S and December 
1985 and their expiry dates were 
between January 1987 and Decem¬ 
ber 1987. The expiry date of the 
DPT injection which was adminis¬ 
tered to four children who suc¬ 
cumbed was August 1986 Besides, 
the vaccines and the poiio drops, 
procured by the Indian authorities 
on behalf of the UNICEF, were all 
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manufactured by reputed com¬ 
panies like the Serum Institute of 
Pune, the CRI company of Kasauli 
and the Haffkine Institute of Bom¬ 
bay. "Indeed this is a rare instance. 
I Have seen nothing of this kmd in 
my long medical career. But let me 
tell you, wherever there is derelic¬ 
tion of duty or default while car¬ 
rying out such sensitive operations, 
such incidents are bound to happen. 
We can only cross our fingers and 


hope the anti-vaccinatloti wave 
which had spread throughout Vttar 
Pradeidi will die down and tb* UN¬ 
ICEF’s programme will carry on," 
wished the CMO of Varanasi. 

The Sevapuri PHC. one of the SI2 
in Varanasi district, has thd respon; 
sibility of providing basic hmth 
services to three times die number 
of people as laid down in the rural 
health programme manual, It also 
has 26 primary health sub-omitres 
for a population of every 5,000,. 
according to the charts posted in the 
office of chief medical officer 
(CMO) of Varanasi, Major S.C. Sri- 
vastava. Curiously, the sub-centre 
at Bhitkuri, meant for Hve villages 
including Pachwar, has since 
September last year been without 
an ANM, whose job is to further the 
EPI-UNICEF immunisation prog¬ 
ramme. Explained the CMO; "Shanti 
Devi, the midwife at Bhitkuri, had 
run away from the sub-centre when 
Adhya Singh, the assistant thek&iar 
of the village was killed in a shoot¬ 
out. Since then, we have not been 
able to employ any midwife at Bhit- 
kuri who could carry out the ino¬ 
culation programme for the Hve 
villages " Said a Pachwar villager; 
“Jab tak dai thi tab bhi kabh centre 
mein nahm miltee thi Humko 
hameiha Sevapun chal ke Jaana 
parta tha (even when the midwife 
was there, she was never available. 
We still had to walk to Sevapuri for 
medicine)." Other women added 
that they never approached the mid¬ 
wife with their gynaecological prob¬ 
lems because tHey were told that 
she was a woman of disrepute who 
had an illicit relationship with 
Adhya Singh. That was the reason 
wtiy whenever Shanti Devi came to 
Pachwar to give BCG and typhoid 
inoculations, the response was very 
poor Now that she is absconding, 
the sub-centre has become de¬ 
serted. Even the tables, chairs and 
electric fittings have been stolen. 

E ven a week after the tragedy, 
the anger of the people of rach- 
war had not subsided. "The 
aggrieved mothers will start a hun¬ 
ger strike if the chief rnuustei' and 
the Prime Minister do |iot come to 
cam of our misfortune." said one 
resident. Sitting around him on 
chctrpais (cots) were a handful Of 
PAC constables. On 15 July security 
arrangements were especially tiip 
because a wireless message had 
been received at th^ Sevapuri 
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I 4 hi^ gt the tlaif MMdi the 
ijrlvuiagen of fwmm wera 


. ^ the 

.,.of fwmm wera 

leering down {K»(«ra rrieased by 
the eoVttrQinent for its on'going 
male imttunilBtiea program¬ 
me, in other districts of llttar 
Fradesh iralritlfor the National 
Programme fot* PraveBtien of 
Vtiuei Impairment and Control 
of BUnd^ was being des- 
trojmd. the state hridth depart¬ 
ment hif ihrited voluntary orga- 
hiietiotig end ohihe to mmMuse 
f!? fw 0 ^ 1^ year. Fh two 
dmrfmi. Khude end Moreda- 
bed. poster pimphigns on frae 
ennu^ hemg omioed by clmr* 
iMJe orgahieeions have been 
•umtt sin«B the cause was 

known riso months inter when, in 
a reipatl Dr UP. Agarwai, fo^ 
mer director of the Ail indie 
Instimta of Medieat Sciences 
(A11M3) revealed that in one 
free eye oamp in Khurja, U 
' {muons had their #ion in 

the avf wmeh had been operated 
uptm for esmuiat by a private 
doctor. Dr A»ririd's ihvestiga- 
Uoov hbirii mnn, about doe to 
hnaianra the ipnmtstratimt 
m etg^ into di«- 

chmipiiinmthehtJu^ 
beoamm of tnfecrad sahtm ^mr 
used in the eyes of vieddm 

). As in the ta 
rasidf^ of mja 
Ithatthen^leanM 

the «a#Si 
ri« pbi^ratieh blood um 
uriiM lean ware carried nut by 
the jyimr^based doctor tna wb 

« net imdeunis HjRMd be dm 



voluntary organiiathms hridinii^ 
camps tmder the National Frng- 
ramme of Prevention of Vima! 
impairment and Control of 
Blindness. likewise, in the case 
of the vaccine-deaths, the lecom-' 
mendations of the UNIClF, an 
examinatiem of the Ohiid’s pre¬ 
vious medical record and ino* 
etdation history wera mandatory 
and if required, an aitetf y test is 
conducted .before dispensing the 
vaccine. 

With the mishaps occurring 
almost simuitaneously protests 
have been lodged against the 
blind negligence of health work¬ 
ers and apathy of tjie state gov¬ 
ernment tw allowing doctors 
like Dr Sakai to piay havoc widi 
lives. The opposition has even 
demanded |thft dismissal of the 
Veer Bahadur Singh ministry, 
claiming that it should own re- 

K ibmty for the ratastrophes. 

no surit risn of atonement 
has come througli m the KhUrja 
case, Or Sahai has bmm given a 
ctean chit by Dr Agarwai who 
said in his tttm: "ttwra nu' 
way a doctor fn the Brid eeh (Ml 
whether a soluticm is fnfecied Or 
not." NothiDi could be More ri# 
cuhnm Even after nearly a hum 
drad people lorn their eyraijibl. 
Dr Sanai wps atlowiea M] 
to Rometoattofld an Mi 
at conference mtoprid 

, Awrasas 

' naiionBi health'UkmdgiM with 
“ Mmity suimbtf to^jimfeaeiw 

tteidenri mere amtilei 
and 

... 
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LoKpMl TripMM’t aniourao* •rrivai at Pachwar 


checkpost that the state health 
minister, Lokpati Tripathi, would be 
visiting Pachwar accompanied by 
his father, the C’ongress(i) working 
president, Pandit Kamlapati Tii- 
pathi The chief minister Veer 
Bahadur Singh, they were informed, 
had been advised not to visit the 
village till emotions had died down 
•''Eventually when the entourage ar¬ 
rived, the ('oiigress(i) working 
president, who was in Varanasi to 
attend a family function, was re¬ 
ported to be unwell to make the 
tedious trip to Pachwar The health 
minister was accompanied bv his 
wife and DCCd) chief, Mrs Chandra 
Tripathi, Major S C bnvastava and 
Dr K M Chandra, additional direc¬ 
tor of health services Varanasi, 
who was among the four-member 
enquiry’ team appointed by the state 
government to in', estigate the cause 
of the vaccination deaths 
Farfrom lifting the pall of gloom 
whitn had engulfed Pachwar or les¬ 
sen the despair of the bereaved 
families, the visit of the minister 
and his party only exacerbated the 
situation So deep was their sorrow 
and deep-rooted their anguish, that 
the villagerc besieged the VIPs with 
bjitter complaints of purposeful 
murder of their children and the 
attempt to hush up the affair The 
!L«nly vaccination and health card 
Inlying with the villagers, which bore 
evidence that inoculations were 
given under the immunisation prog¬ 
ramme to thd child since birth, was 
brought out and an allegation made 
that the rest of the inoculation cards 
were destroyed when Major SC, 


Srivastava first came on 10 July 
with Adhya Prasad Mishra On the 
denial of the CMO that he knew 
nothing about destroying of evi¬ 
dence in the case> he was ordered to 
find out whether the basic health 
worker wiio was present during the 
inoculations in the village had any¬ 
thing to do with it The minister also 
ordered that the mystery of Khui 
bur Kam's disappearance be prob¬ 
ed After spending an hour at the 
village where he was mobbed by 
groups of weeping women and hun¬ 
dreds of agitated villagers and after 

E iomising to punish the guilty, the 
ealth minister left What infuriated 
the residents of Pacimat most were 
his words "Turn mooaj^a kyon 



A (nManMMIa Shitia (M4! imiMtiM* Iwi 


moungfp ho> Kya mare hooem bac 
Che waapas aa jaaemge^ Main 
waapas jaa ke Pachwar ke leeye 
alag haspatal ithaptt karne ka 
iiaaesh doonga (why are you deman* 
dmg compensation^ Will your dead 
children return’ When 1 return to 
the city 1 will give orders for a 
separate health centre to be built 
foi Pachwar) ” And so the convoy 
Sjped off leaving the villagers to 
their fate 

ijyhatever the reason behind the 
deaths, there are aliegaiions that 
Khurbur Ram m whose house the 
vaccines were kept on the night of 7 
July, exchanged the genuine vac- 
cines for spurious ones There arc 
also complaints that the midwivea 
used unsterilised needles dunng the 
operation and that no deep freezers 
were utilised lor storing the vac¬ 
cines The fallout of the half-a-dozen 
deaths is serious The immunisation 
programme has been halted in a 
populous state like Uttar Pradesh, 
some areas of winch have the 
highest infant mortality rates m the 
country What is more disturbing is 
the fact that a fear psychosis is fast 
.spreading to other rural districts. It 
may be long before the people of 
Pachwar allow an immunisation 
team to enter their village again. As 
a pregnant Shiela, who lost her son 
and was herself admitted to hospital 
after receiving a tetanus injection, 
said bitterly "Main ees batxhe ka 
kabhi teeka nuhtrt iagaoongi 
Bmaree se marjaaye to acchp hat 
(I will never get this child vaccin¬ 
ated, I will rather let him die of 
some natural disease)" 
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spECiAL R eport 

Indians lead in biomedical 
research in USA 


While six babies died in Uttar Pradesh owing to the negligence of midwives who injected them 
with spurious vaccines, there is the contrasting news about pathbreaking research being done by 
Indian biomedical researchers in the USA/sports a correspondent 


O ne ol the mos,f impuirani 
(ndo-US biomedical re 
search programmes now 
underwa> is the Vaccine 
Action Program (VAP) 
launched as a lesult oi an agree¬ 
ment reached during the US visit of 
Prime Minister Rajiv Ciandhi in 
June 1985 The VAP is a new and 
important comprehensive program¬ 
me of technical cooperation on vac¬ 
cine-preventable diseases VAP in¬ 
volves research and desclopment 
on new and improved vaccines and 
diagnostic methods, 
vaccine manufac¬ 
ture and quality 
control, field trials 
and related training 
Participating scien¬ 
tists will build on re¬ 
cent advances in 
biotechnology, 
focussing on dc 
veloptng vaccines 
fui diseases such as 
hepatitis, diarrhoea! 
and respiratory dis¬ 
eases and rabies 
In August 1985, 

James B Wyngaar- 
den, director of 
National Institutes 
of Health (Nlll), 
and US ambassador 
to India, John 
(Junther Dean, met 
at NIH to discuss 
VAP and other coop¬ 
erative activities between the Indi 
an and US scientific communities 
The US National Institutes of 
Health IS a major participant in 
Indo-US scientific reseaich Ihe 
NIH support for Indian biomedical 
science last yeai amounted to $6 -1 
million in reseaich grants fel¬ 
lowships, visiting scientists’ 
appointments, and Special Foreign 
Currency Program awards. 

India ranks second only to Japan 
in the number of scientists working 


in NIH laboratories Many Indian 
sc lentisls are there on visiting sci¬ 
entist appointments through NIH's 
hogartv International ( entre (FlCi 
On their return to India thev will 
apply their NIH experience to local 
research and treatment program 
mes Several Indians walking at 
NIH are engaged in research work 
that will be beneficial to India when 
they return Among them art Ois 
Altaf and Renu Lai, husband and 
wife, who work in separate laboi- 
atories of the National Institute of 


Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
I hey are interested in vaccine de¬ 
velopment for two parasitic dis¬ 
eases transmitted by mosquitoes 
malaria and filanasis 
Originally from Kashmir, Dr 
Altaf I.al came to NIH in 1980 as a 
Fogartv Internafional Centre visit¬ 
ing fellow to work with Dr Edward 
D Korn in the Laboratory of Ceil 
BioloRg. In March 198S» he Joined 
Dr Thomas F, McCutchan, malaria 
section, Laboratorv of Parasitic Dis¬ 


eases Their work was cited bv Sci 
ciiLC- maganne (20 December, 1985) 
as a significant contribution to 
malaria vaccine research Malaria 
IS caused bv one of four strains of a 
protozoan of the genus Plasmodium 
Ot these, the most common in the 
tropics are P taktparum and P 
^fvax In India and other tropical 
places. P falciparum is acquiring 
resistance to chloio]Uine and other 
drugs used to treat ,t A vaccine is 
needed, therefore to replace such 
drugs The malarial parasite's life- 
cvcle IS in four 
stages, each char¬ 
acterised by stage- 
specific proteins 
with repeating'* 
sequences of che¬ 
micals Some oi 
these proteins 
stimulate antibody 
production in 
humans Since 
immunity has been 
shown to be stage 
specific, vaccines 
can be developed to 
be used against the 
four stages of the 
parasite’s life 
cycle 

There is great 
concern, however, 
that the parasite 
may be able to rear¬ 
range or alter these 
repeating chemical 
sequences Dr Altaf Lai and his 
colleagues at NIH are Studying the 
surface protein of the first stage 
(sporo 2 ite) of P vivax to determine 
the sequence of ammo aads that 
create the immune response s. i 
Dr i 4 i. who IS on the staff of the' 
National Institute of Immunology in 
New Delhi, received his Ph.D from 
Lucknow University, where he met 
his wife while they were students. 
He later worked at the Central Drug 
Research Institute ui LucknoW '‘In 
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India." he said, “we’re moving 
ahead in science and industry more 
realistically." Dr Renu Lai. ori^nal- 
ly from Nainital. comple.ed her stu- 
ij dies at Lucknow Univc ‘Sity before 
going to the United State.s in 1982 to 
marry Altaf She works in the NIH 
Laboratory' of Parasitic Diseases 
with Dr Eric A. Otteson,- studying 
filariasis. a common disease in 
southern India where one-third of 
the population faces the risk of 
contracting it. Filarial infection has 
a wide sjwctrum of symptoms, but 
some patients exhibit no symptoms 
at all. Definite diagnosis of filarial 
infection requires direct evidence 
of the parasite in the host. Dr Renu 
Lai is currently working on a blood 
test that would identify the proteins 
being shed into the peripheral blood 
from the fiiaria parasites. She be¬ 
lieves that this test would be parti¬ 
cularly important for use on the 
asymptomatic carriers of the dis¬ 
ease. 

At this time, there is little in¬ 
formation about protective immun¬ 
ity against filariasis in humans. In 
order to move to¬ 
ward development 
of a filarial vaccine, 

Eir Renu La! and her 
iTcolIeagues are 
working on the de¬ 
velopment of speci¬ 
fic monoclonal anti¬ 
bodies to infective- 
stage larvae (the 
stage carried by the 
mosquito which 
spreads the dis¬ 
ease). These larvae 
grow to adulthood 
in the infected host 
and produce micro- 
filariae which 
circulate in the 
blood or migrate 
through the skin un¬ 
til ingested by mos¬ 
quitoes which prop¬ 
agate a new life- 
cycle. Or Lai wants 
to "develop monoclonal antibodies 
to identify the circulating parasite 
antigen. I’m interested in learning 
how they interact with the host and 
how they survive in the body.’’ Such 
Ujintibodies could be usefuTin break- 
wg dodoti components of the im¬ 
mune response. This, in turn, couid 
form the basis for Vaccine produc- 
timi, according to Dr Renu Lai. 



Or ChakrabartI at vrerk 

(Uttar Pradesh), works in the sec¬ 
tion of drug tissue interaction, 
I.aboratory of Chemical Pharmacol¬ 
ogy. National Heart. Lung, and 
Blood Institute. He has been investi¬ 
gating tissue injuries caused by cer¬ 
tain therapeutic drugs. He'is work¬ 
ing with previously-developed 
laboratory techniques to find out 
how certain anti-cancer drugs, such 
as adriamycin and daunomycin. in¬ 
duce specific damage to the heart. 
Or Singh has shown that these drugs 
cause a slowdown of beating rates 
of cardiac muscle cells before thev 
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r Yogendira Singh, an FIC visit¬ 
ing scientist from Balrampur 
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induce a decrease in cdll meta¬ 
bolism. 

Dr Singh has also been investigat¬ 
ing how drugs such as MPTP cause 
Parkinson’s disease in humans 
and monkeys. MPTP (1-mcthyl 6- 
phenyl 2,3,6 tetrahydropyridine) is 
a compound formSd during synth¬ 
esis of MPP, a drug sometimes used 
by addicts as a heroin substitute. 
Using cultured liver cells, Dr Singh 
studies the cmtversion of MPTP to a 
toxic metatxdic MPP, which has in¬ 


duced cell death in all ceils so far 
examined. He has found that an 
enzyme used for metabolism Of ca*- 
tain neurotransmitters is responsi¬ 
ble for conversion of Ml'TP to MPP 
in liver cells. 

Dr Sekhar Chakrabaiti, an FIC 
visiting scientist from Calcutta, 
worked at NIH foi' five years and 
recently returned to India. For the 
last two years, he had been working 
in the National Institute of Allergy^ 
and Infectious Diseases, laboratory B 
of Viral Diseases, macromoleculav t 
biology section, under the direction 
of Dr Bernard Moss. Dr Chakrabar* 
ti’s research has focussed on the 
live vaccinia virus, used by Dr Ed¬ 
ward Jenner to create the smallpox 
vaccine in the late 18th century. 
Two hundred years later, scientists 
can construct new kinds of recom¬ 
binant live virus vaccines by insert¬ 
ing bits of genetic material from 
other disease-causing agents into 
the vaccinia virus. These hybrid 
viruses can be used as a live viitts 
vaccine to stimulate the immune 
system of the vaccine recipient. 

These recombinant 
’ viruses have poten- 
tiaT as safe, effec¬ 
tive and inexpensive 
vaccines that can be 
stored and adminis¬ 
tered easily. Their 
use could revolutio¬ 
nise disease preven¬ 
tion, particularly in 
developing coun¬ 
tries that lack the 
facilities for cmn- 
plex, muiti-injection 
immunisation prog¬ 
rammes. DrChakra- 
barti's NIH re¬ 
search, to date, has 
used the vaccinia 
virus to develop a 
live vaccine to be 
used against hepati¬ 
tis and inalaria. His 
results were pub¬ 
lished in die Decem¬ 
ber 1985 issue of UoU&dar and 
Cellular Biology. Dr Giakrabarti is 
now constructing a recombinant 
vacchiia virus vriiich contains an 
envelope gene of HTLV-S virus, 
thought to be the causative agent 
for AIDS (Acquired Immune De¬ 
ficiency Syndrome). He hopes to 
produce a protective antibody 
againm: AIDS infection, using the 
same i^mbinant DNA techniques 
to introduce the envelope genes of 
AIDS into the vaccinia virus. 
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SUNDAY Special 


Two cultures, one community 

The Anglo-Indians of Calcutta came together last week in an effort to instil a sense of unity and 
pnde. FJla Dutta reports on the state of the community, caught between two cultures 


A nglo Indians The very 
word calls up many im¬ 
ages, many stereotypes 
Beautifully turned out 
secretaries and reception¬ 
ists, their loud, twangy conversation 
jarring with their madonna-like 
races Well-built men in shorts 
aggressively strutting around, the 
swaggenng air of authority never 
quite leaving them Big bosomed 
mamas with their lately permed 
hair, tightly corseted figures and 
slim, high heels.teetenng along the 

I 


narrow aisles of New Market in 
Calcutta Smartly-dressed young 
men hanging around m front of 
movie houses eyeing the lovelies 
loitering by 

Along with the sniggers and jokes 
always prompted by the Anglo- 
Indians among the rest of the Indi 
ans, there are other more pleasant 
evocations Memories of warm 
friendships, generous hospitality, 
exciting meals, neat, charming 
homes with their fnlly, iacey drapes 
and ornamental palms in brass pot 


holders, snatches of good, jasz 
music The impressions are a con¬ 
flicting melange of brashness and 
racy, good times They serve to veil 
a very dashing community with an 
air of exotic mystery 

It IS to be hoped that the celebra¬ 
tions ot an Anglo Indian week held 
in the last week of July will lift in 
some measure this veil of exoticism 
and create a new awareness of the 
community and the role they play in 
the life of the city The great ‘com¬ 
ing together’ of the community 
organised by the Cali utta chapter of 
the All-lndia Anglo Indian Asiocia 
tion aims not just at raising cut. 
sciousness but also to create a sense 
of unity among them and to foster a 
sense of pride in their achieve¬ 
ments 

The Calcutta chaptei of the asso 
ciation has been reactivated after a 
long lapse in an effort to iron out 
past differences and engage’ itself 
seriously in grappling with the 
problems encountered by the vast 
majority of the community mem 
bers Under the aegis of the newly 
elected president, Keith Sweeney, 
and his committee, the association 
plans to launch a fund-raising prog 
ramme The funds will be used 
to provide assistance to the needy 
At present the association runs a 
centre under the charge of Sister 
Merissa for rehabilitating dropouts 

The week long celebrations 
brought into focus the slowly clumg- 
ing aspirations of a long 
beleaguered community According 
to Neil O’Biien, West Bengal MLA 
nominated to represent the com¬ 
munity, there are some 20,000- 
25,000 Anglo-Indians living in the 
state today While most of them are 
located in Calcutta, there are also { 
sizeable colonies in Howrah, Adra,, 
Kharagpur and Asansol He feels 
that West Bengal has still the high¬ 
est concentration of Anglo-Indhui 
population in the country despite 
the massive emigration rate 
However, it is difficult to field facts 
and figures about the community 
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because during the last three cen¬ 
suses the Anglo-Indians were not 
counted separately 

The two major problems faced by 
this dwmdiing commumty are ac 
cess to education and employment 
Ibe larger question of how well the 
Anglo-Indians have integrated with 
Indian society is ever present in any 
senouB consideration oi the Anglo 
Indian situation in contemporary 
India True, there was a time when 
“home" meant the dream of a pied 
a-terre on the shores of Albion 
True, also that close to 90 years ago 
a Dr J R Wallace, the then presi 
dent of the association, declared 
resoundingly, “Britishers we are 
and Bntishers we ever shall be" 
And Indians were always “natives" 
or “darkies" or “pan-chewing 
babus" It is this pro-British 
approach that made Anglo-Indians 
for a long time the flotsams m the 
course of contemporary Indian his¬ 
tory 

But with each passing year out 
looks have changed and community 
leaders feel that the community is 
far better integrated than ever be¬ 
fore Says Neil O’Brien, “Most of 
our generation as well as the youn¬ 
ger generations speak Bengali quite 
fluently The women haVe adopted 
Indian dress quite gracefully I^t 
is most important is that Anglo 
Indians are coming out of then 
ghetto -like existence in central 
Calcutta in the neighbourhoods of 
Ripon Street, Royd Street, Elliot 
Road, Wellesley and in Kidderpore 
Today they are spreading out to 
Behala, Ballygunge, Picnic Gardens 
and lurther afield This creates 
greater opportunities of mixing 
with other communities ’’ There are 
many more instances of marrying 
outside the community as well, 
especially, among the women 

However, on the subject of in¬ 
tegration, John Mason, principal of 
St James School, makes a distinc¬ 
tion There are different social 
levels among the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity as 10 all other communities 
The i^or problem in the lower 
middle class is poverty, Mr Mason 
states There,life is a question of 
I survival rather than of integration 
But the middle and upper middle 
Classes are much better mtegrated 
Many of them speak Bengali or 
Hindi quite fluently and they social¬ 
ise quite fnely witit friends and 
colleagues from other communities 

Thefe was a small section of the 


young people who would not leave 
the country at any price but there is 
also a counterbalancing section who 
are determmed to leave at all costs 
and are rigid about negating their 
Indian heritage But between these 
two sharp polarisations, there is a 
large section who are quite neutral 
They would remain in this country 
if there are adequate job opportuni 
ties and leave for greener pastures 
if not 

Poverty has always been a major 
problem of the Anglo Indian com 
munity More than a century ago in 
1982, a committee set up bv the 
Anglo Indian A'^sociation found that 
16 per cent of the Anglo Indians 
were destitutes In recent years the 
impoverishment has increased 
steadily The same situation applies 
to other communities as well but m 
the case of Anglo-Indians the condi¬ 
tion IS aggravated by 300 years of a 


peculiar historical development An 
understanding of this historical pro¬ 
cess IS necessary in order to 
appreciate the vulnerabilities of 
this commumtv struggling to sus¬ 
tain it« distinctive identity 

T here are several constraints to 
then pursuit of studies such as 
lack of money, malnutrition, over 
crowded homes where an academic 
environment is lacking Mt Mason 
recounts just one example that 
came up recently for consideration 
of n scholarship where the bov was 
one of 20 brothers and sisters and 
the whole family of 22 people lived 
m a one^m tenement It is under¬ 
standable that such a buy will have 
difficulties in keeping up with 
schoulwork “My problem starts 
when I am faced with a situation 
when a ten-ycar-old is still in class), 
whereas the rest of his coniempor- 
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aries are all six plus,” claims Mr 
Mason. 

The historical growth of the com* 
munity's identity has been well- 
documented in a series of articles 
by G. Wilson-Oeroze, the only 
Anglo-Indian advocate in Calcutta. 
Herbert Stark/one of the leaders of 
the community^uestioned 60 years 
ago in his Hostages to India. ‘‘When 
full measures of self-government is 
given to India, what will be the fate 
of our descendants and kinsmen in 
that land.” This is what has obsessed 
Anglo-Indian psyche throughout its 
history. Unhappily (the British did 
not have an adequate answer and 
still worse, did not care. 

Throughout the three centunes of 
Anglo-Indian history, there have al¬ 
ways been pendulum swings in the 
relationship between the British 
and the Anglo-Indians. Geoffrey 
Moorhouse in Calcutta perceptively 
comments on how it was a rela¬ 
tionship of use by the Britiidi in 
order to insulate themselves from 
the unruly natives. After independ¬ 
ence he writes, "... Anglo-Indians 
have totally isolated problems of 
their own. No longer patronised by 




their dd masters, they are nervous 
of what they sup^se (even when it 
is not evidmt) is hos^ty brewing 
among their old inferiors." 

The patronage by the old masters 
was also not always very steady. 
Mildred Archer writing an Intro¬ 
duction to Between the Battles an 
album of paintings commissioned 
by Col James Skinner paints a poig¬ 
nant picture of the pressures on the 
"country-bom”. Boro of a Scottish 
father and a Rajput mother in the 
vear 1778, Skinner was legally cons¬ 
idered illegitimate. He was famous 
for this command over an irregulim 
regiment of horses, lliis redoubt¬ 
able corps was used by the British 
in times of their expeditions of ex¬ 
pansion but was never absorbed in 
their regular forces. At times of 
peace he was forced to disband a 
great part of his company. Nor was 
his rank and pension raised because 
of his Indian blood. 

Col Skinner was by no means a 
typical, only he was better adjusted 
to the cross-currents of loyalties. 
Others succumbed to the pressures. 
The first 100 years of British and 
Anglo-Indian relationship basked in 


[ ‘We are not a disappearing community’ 


Q ; What IS the role the Anglo- 
Indian community is playing’ 
In which parts of the country is 
there the greatest concentration 
of Anglo-Indians? 

A: 1 would only like to quote 
the late Prime Minister, Mrs In¬ 
dira Gandhi, who while paying a 
tribute to the community said. 
The Anglo-Indian community 
has been a pioneer in many tech¬ 
nical professions—railways and 
aviation, forestry, education, 
public life, nursing, sports and in 
our fighting forces. The entire 
country admires their zest, their 
spirit of adventure and their pat¬ 
riotism.’ Today, in spite of the 
community going through a 
period of crisis on the economic 
and educational fronts because 
of reservations and other quotas 
introduced, the community is of 
a size similar to what it was 
earlier. The largest number of 
Anglo-Indians, of course, are set¬ 
tled in West Bengal where their 
numbers would be about 10,000. 
Earlier there were over 25,000 in 
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West Bengal but many have emi¬ 
grated. 

Q; How do you account for this 
steady flow of Anglo-Indians 
from India? 

A: It is a result of Anglo- 
Indians finding difficulty in get¬ 
ting meaningful employment. 
The government has been adopt- 
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ing a policy of increasing re¬ 
servations m government jobs 
for Hindu backward castes and 
classes. Today, in some states, 
ajpart from the existing reserva¬ 
tion for scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes of about 22 per 
cent to which I agreed as a mem¬ 
ber of the Constituent Assembly, 
some states like Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu have increased 
reservations to 45-50 per cent. It 
is in conditions like this that 
some people have started mov¬ 
ing out—many Anglo-Indians 
have settled in Australia. The 
Anglo-Indians who have left In¬ 
dia have taught Australians the 
game of hockey. 

Though after Worid War II 
there were over two lakh mem¬ 
bers of this community, the sta¬ 
bilisation at a figure half of that 
is a very healthy sign for the 
community. At least, we are not a 
disappearmg community like the 
Parsis nor a minority like the 
Punjabis who are demanding a 
separate state. 
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• twlmy iprmgfilme of fflutual rec- 
ogaitioa. It wu with the coming of 
Lord Cornwallis in 17g6, who had a 
bitter expenence of the American 
War at independence, that avenues 
started being closed for the Anglo- 
Indians. They were not allowed to 
Join the army. Nor were the wards 
of military orphanages allowed to 
be sent to England for education It 
was as if the board of governors 
were ashamed of the sexual procli¬ 
vities of the first generation of col¬ 
onisers This strained relation 
lasted tlU 18S7 


Accordmg to the constitutional 
ixdefinition an Anglo-Indian is one 
whose mother-tongue is English as 
well as one whose father or any of 
whose progenitors m the nude Ime 
is or was of European descent 
There is also a clause of domicile or 
birth m buUa It is this heritage of 
European descent on the lather's 
side that has conditioned the Anglo- 
Indian hfe and has left an imprint on 
their psyche There has been a con 
stant search for approval and the 
yeamuig to be close to the father’s 
people who also happened to be the 
ruling classes 

Unlike the Mughals who accepted 
their progeny by Indian women as 
their own, the British did not The 
Bntish perceptions of the commun¬ 
ity for the most part, sadly, is tmged 
with contempt Such epithets like 
“half-castes” or “chee-chees" were 
common m British parlance mid 
only a snuill outward sign of a 
Kiphngesque arrogance Reverend 
James Long wntmg about the peo¬ 
ple of Calcutta in the 18th and the 
19th century quotes Captain Wil¬ 
liamson and Lord Valentu to show 
bow the Europeans considered 
“East Indums alias Eurasians” a 
source of potential threat 

Perhaps the most disparaging de- 
Bcnption of the communi^ came 
from Dennis Kmcaid m Bntish So¬ 
cial lijc m India He mentions the 
Smart attire of the menfolk and Uie 
outre’ dresses of women, “with an 
extra rose here, another purple bow 
there, a love-knot, several gold 
chains and two or three huge 
brooches” What caused the 
neatest consternation anumg their 
British eo-rehgiontsts Ik their 
“asaaochistic obs^uiousness”. And 
ctoan oar own times John Masters 
perpetiating the myth of Vimoria 
JoMW u> Bhowom Junction must be 
a searbigly patnM memory. 




The Indian perceptions of the 
community wore no better In the 
l9Ui century, notwithstanding De- 
rozio, Bengali writers mocked the 
Anglo-Indians The sneer passed 
into the common Imgo Even in this 
century remnants of this attitude 
can still be noted Many wnters 
dwell on the meretricious charms of 
the Anglo-Indian women or on the 
inherent contradictions of the com¬ 
munity ” 

Mercifully one nonces a gradual 
change There are sensitive por¬ 
trayals of Anglo Indians in Bengali 
fiction TusharKantlSanyal, a libra- ! 
nan by profession, is researching 
into the process of alienaUon 
suffered by the commumtv In cine¬ 
ma, Satyajit Ray m Makcmagar and 
Aparna Sen in 36, Chownnghee 
Lane have movmgly described the 
subtleties of Indian attitudes to 
Anglo-Indians 

It is this comnungling of two cul¬ 
tures, what John Mason terms as a 
western life-style and world-view 
within an Indian mould, that contn- 
butes to the commumty’s speaal 
identity crisis Sir Henry Gidney's 
solutions to the problem such as 
reservation of jobs and settlements 
at McCIuskiegunge have not been 
found to be satisfactory answers 
The younger generation of leaders 
ore looking for a different approach 
to education and jobs They find 
reservation restricting and prefer 
to equip themselves for open com 
petition ' 

Still through all the travails, the 
humiliatums and the depnvations, 
the Anglo-Indians have Kept their 
bounce Desperate through the gen 
erations in their desire to be 
accepted as social peers,they exude 
a sense of cheetful friendliness 
Physically fit, they are not afraid to 

Tlwyoung neamWHena? 
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take risks and embark on adven¬ 
tures And most of all, they are 
gieganous, effervescent, ex¬ 
troverts Their sense of music and 
rhythm go a long way to lighten Hie 
burden 

The Anglo Indian kitchen is as 
much of a melting pot as the com¬ 
munity’s cultural heritage There 
are many influences m the cmsine. 
Hie ladies of most families vaunt 
the existence of thick bound exer¬ 
cise books where some grand¬ 
mother or great aunt had written 
down the traditional family recepies 
in beautiful, copperplate handvmt- 
ing 

In another area of life, the Anglo- 
Indians have made a great contribu¬ 
tion and that is education Begm- 
mng with the Parmital Academy 
founded in 1823 which wm later 
called Doveton College, where 
Surendra Nath Banerjee had stu¬ 
died, and still later was transformed 
mto St Paul’s Darjeeimg, there hu 
been a great network of Anglo- 
Indian schools which have shaped 
and moulded many who belong to 
India’s deasion-nudung classes. If 
the community is aUowed to (he- 
appear, a very colourful tile m Indi- 
a s cultural mosaic will be lost 
forever. 







j^NALYSIS 

where are the resources to 
fund the Seventh Plan? 

Pnmah Mukherjee, former finance minister, points out many danger signah in 
the government's new economic policies 


T he new economic policies 
of the present government 
came into operation with 
the presentation of its 
first budget in March 
1985. A series of policy statements 
were announced in the succeeding 
months which formed the key ele¬ 
ments of the new economic policy. 
These were mainly the medium- 
term import policy, the lonjs-teim 
fiscal policy, the relaxation of 
monopoly laws, the liberalisation of 
FERA regulations and an overall 
shift towards dependence on mar¬ 
ket forces. A section of the press 
and the public are even of the opin¬ 
ion that Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s new economic policy, based on 
the ideas of President Reagan and 
Prime Minister Thatcher, is most 
suitable to the Indian economic con¬ 
ditions and have welcomed these 
measures. 

Dr Bhabatosh Dutta, a disting¬ 
uished economist, sometime ago 
observed that from Samuvhan Chet- 
ty to Pranab Mukherjee, there is a 
continuity in India's economic poli¬ 
cy framework and after that there is 
a watershed, and that the new poli¬ 
cies of the present government indi¬ 
cate a clear departure from the 
past. The question that arises is 
whether this departure in economic 
policy is well-founded. 

The Prime Minister recently 
announced in Calcutta that there 
would be no nationalisation or tak¬ 
ing over of sick units. His reasoning 
is that nationalisation is a premium 
on inefficiency and amounts to a 
squandering of resources which 
could be better employed in other 
areas. It is a pointer to the new 
approach of the government. In the 
late Sixties and early Seventies, a 
series of nationaiisation moves 
were initiated to enable the public 
sector to attain the commanding 
heights of the economy. A Urge 
number of sick units, treated by the 
private sector as junk, were taken 
over by the central and state gov- 


emments and nursed so that they 
could be made viable. But all this 
was in the past. The motto of the 
present regime seems to be: “Let 
the sickman die peacefully and have 
a decent burial.” 

Today’s policy-makers, in their 
anxiety and haste to come out of the 
shadow of the past, have completely 
ignored the healthy impact of past 
policies on our economy over the 
last one-and-a-half decades. I do not 
want to discuss the implications of 
the shift in policies but 1 would like 
to point out a couple of areas which 
show up the short-comings in the 
new policies. 

The long-term fiscal policy which 
was announced with much fanfare, 
ostensibly to provide stability, was 
neither necessary nor relevant in 
our economic structure. This policy 
has no other implication other than 
to keep the well-to-do section of 
society happy, by promising not to 
' burden them with an increase in 
I direct taxation for the next five 
years. The thesis that a reduction in 
the rate of taxes leads to better 
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compliance and greater revenue 
realisation no longer holds good. 
Current trends in realisations from 
direct taxes indicate that the 
budgetary target may not be 
reached. And given the concessions 
announced in the post-budget 
period, it is unlikely that the nui* 
mng Commission projections of 
contributions from BCR (Balance 
from (?urrent Revmiues) will mater¬ 
ialise. 

According to the assessment of 
the Planning Commission, the ba¬ 
lance from current revenues at 
1984-85 tax rates during the Seventh 
Plan period is estimated at minus Rs 
5,249 crores. If the target of addi¬ 
tional resource mobilisation 
through budgetary measures to the 
extent envisaged is achieved, the t 
current account balance will be¬ 
come positive at Rs 16,001 crores. 
However, since the plan provides 
for a current plan outlay of Rs 
25,782 crores, the net savings on 
government account would be nega¬ 
tive at Rs 9,781 crores. Hiis would 
mean that even if the sizable mobi¬ 
lisation effort involved in raising 
the tax ratio by two percentage 
points is put through, the govern¬ 
ment would have to borrow to the 
extent of nearly Rs 10,000 crores to 
finance the current othlay. This in¬ 
dicates that there is a long-term 
disequilibrium in the budget. Be- ; 
sides, certain large items of current : 
outlay, such as defence, interest 
payments aiid subsidies, have been 
growing fairly fast (see table). Also, 
some states have been increasing 
their commitments unrelated to 
their plans, and these commitmmits 
taken together with the committed 
expenditurr arising out of com¬ 
pleted pier schemes, ihcludhDg in-i I 
terest paymmits, have been rising p 
out of proportion with the rate of 
increase in revmiue. 


F rom a study of our economy’s 
performance ovet the last two 
years, we find that the problem is 
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that if we cannot reduce defence i 
eimenditure, we cannot reduce sub- j 
ahfies. Nor can we reduce faiterest 
paynenu. But from where are we 
ming to ttt the resources to fund 
me plan? 1 personally feel that this 
is where we should explore agricul¬ 
ture as a source of additional re¬ 
sources. Today we have reached a 
situation where our normal revenue 
expenditure is being met by bor¬ 
rowed money. Can this situation 
continue for an indefinite period? I 
am not talking of state governments i 
only; it concerns the central govern¬ 
ment also. Today we are not in a 
posititm to meet our revenue ex¬ 
penditure from our revenue re¬ 
ceipts. The entire developmental 
expenditure is met from borrow¬ 
ings. It will all add up to inflation 
and if the situation, as 1 have pro- 

i ected it. continues unchecked, then 
low does the finance minister prop¬ 
ose to fund the plan? Even to protect 
the plan in nominal terms he wUl 
have to go in for heavy deficit 
financing. I am not blaming any. 
body, but one should learn from past 
experience. During the Sixth Han, it 
was projected that the deficit 
financing over the five years would 
be Rs S.OOO crores but actually the 
amount went up to Rs 15,666 crores. 

In the Seventh Han, the deficit 
has been projected at Rs 15,000 
crores over the five-year period. We 
have reached a level of Rs 9,000 
crores of deficit financing in the 
first two years itself, mid mere are 
three more years left. Can anybody 
itfford not m feel concerned? 

In the plan document it was sug¬ 
gested that Rs 35,000 crores will 
come from public sector savings. 
But what has been the experience in 
the first year of the plw? It was 
envisaged that the public sector 
underlings would fund 53 per 
cent of thdr outlays from mtemal 
resources, the balance 47 percent 
cmning as budgetary support. At the 
end of the year we found that in¬ 
stead of S3 Mr cent they could 
provide only M per cent. Thus, m 
reality, 66 Mr cent had to be pro¬ 
vided as buogetmry support and only 
34 per cent was generated from the 
intmnal resources of the public sec¬ 
tor units. That was the first year. In 
the second year, the union finance 
minister has become a little wiser 
and he has already conceded that 
the public motor will not be aUe to 
generate resources to die extent 


envisaged to fund the public sector 
plan outlay. In the budget estimate 
Itself, he indicated that he would 
give 61 per cent as budgetary sup¬ 
port and that 39 per cent should 
come from internal resources. From 
these facts it is quite clear that the 
public sector cannot contribute Rs 
35,000 crores in five years. 

Thrni, the second year of the cur- 
nmt plan is already faced with a 
serious problem in the country's 
trade account. The balance of pay- 
meats situation is critical. In con¬ 
trast, the balance of payments per 
formance on the whole during the 
Sixth Plan was much better than 
anticipated. The current account de¬ 
ficit during 1980-85 is now esti¬ 
mated to have been only about two- 
thirds of die projected amount. This 
achievementwas possible despitedie 
fact that during the entire Sixth 
Han period there was a large short¬ 
fall in the net aid compared with the 


the economic performance and an 
improved trade account, the coun¬ 
try could afford not to draw the last 
instalment of the IMF facility 
amounting to 1.1 billion SDR. 

Performance in international 
trade in 1985-86 was extremely 
poor. Imports increased by around 
22 per cent and the growth in ex¬ 
ports was negligible (about one per 
emit). The way in which the Govern¬ 
ment of India was forced to borrow 
a paltry sum of S200 million from 
the Aslan Development Bank olea^ 
ly indicates the anxiety of the au¬ 
thorities to obtain foreign exchange 
at any cost. Hie proposal to borrdw 
mcmey from the Asian Developmmit 
Bank was not liked by many, as they 
felt that India shoidd not borrow 
from this bank if the amount Of 
borrowing was not substantial. Dur¬ 
ing my tenure as finance minister, I 
made it abundantly clear to the ADB 
authorities that India would not he 



projected inflow. 

I'he foreign exchange reserve 
actually increased to well above the 
target equivalent of three months' 
merchandise imports. This favour¬ 
able outcome is attributable to a 
number of factors. There was better 
functioning of the general infras¬ 
tructure, a reduction in the import 
of petroleum products with domes¬ 
tic crude production during the 
Sixth Han increasing from ten mil¬ 
lion tonnes to 29 million tonnes 
Headway in the import substitution 
of steel and non-ferrous metals also 
helped. Food import was kept at the 
minimum level during this period. 
But the import Of commodities like 
edible oils and sugar increased sub¬ 
stantially during this period. Export 
growth was tardy and below the 
projected level of, 12 per cent per 
year in real terms. The country bad 
to enter into an arrangement for 
extended funding facility with the 
IMF to overcome the shortage of 
fordgn exchange. Thus, the five 
billion SDR borrowing {Tom the 
IMF. But with the in^rovement in 


interested in borrowing just a few 
peanuts. It would like to assert its 
right of borrowing by drawing a 
substantial amount to fund a large 
project. It was further pointed out 
that if the bank's liquidity did not 
permit thm to give a substantial 
amount, India was then prepared to 
wait til) the bank’s funds position 
improved. It now seems that the 
Government of India has changed 
its stand and is prepared to borrow a 
paltry sum of about S150 million 
through the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India 
(ICICIJ. 

In conclusion, (me may say that 
things are not m proper shape. The 
gains of past investments are being 
eroded. With the beginning of the 
repayment schedule of the IMF 
loan, the balance of payments posi- 
ti(m is bound to deteriorate. Coupled 
with this is the steady erosion m the 
value of the Indian rupee vis-a-vis 
the US dollar. These are danger 
signals indicating a probable de¬ 
valuation of the Indian rupee in the 
not too distant future. 
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Problems for the patron 


T he Commonwealth is at the 
crossroads, not for the first 
lime, nor probably for the last 
time. It has survived many 
storms and British Prime 
Minister Margaret Ttetcher is right in 
her judgement that it will survive the 
current furore over economic sanctions 
against South Africa. It will indeed 
survive—not because of her but despite 
her. 

Mrs Thatcher is also right when she 
asserts that sanctions, to be effective, 
are very difficult to impose and that 
they will hurt the blacks in South Afri¬ 
ca. She is right too in saying' that such 
economic measures would add to unem¬ 
ployment even in Britain. That is exact¬ 
ly the logic on which the apartheid 
system of South Africa has thrived. The 
misery of the country’s blacks has been 
prolonged precisely by such logic. 

Better short-term unemployment 
than endless suffering 
and slavery. There are ^ 
times when the spread 
of gangrene in the hu¬ 
man body cannot be 
stopped except by 
amputation, however 
painful. In the case of 
South Africa that surgic¬ 
al operation has been 
long overdue. Even Bri¬ 
tain on her own. particu¬ 
larly British workers, 
about whose jobs Mrs 
Thatcher is so con¬ 
cerned, may have much 
more to lose economical¬ 
ly by refusing to join in 
such an operation and by 
continuing to be polite to 
the white regime. After 
all, profits from tomor¬ 
row’s trade with a free 
South Africa, and the 
rest of the continent, are 
much greater than to- I 
day’s quick gains. 

Britain’s isolationist 
policy has become in¬ 
creasingly exposed 
since the Bahamas con¬ 
ference of the Common¬ 
wealth heads of govern¬ 
ment, and more so over 
the past few- wOeks. 

' While her European 
Economic Community MiwsMvtTMrteN 
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partners have refused to be seen pub- 
licly to be approving her stance, the 
oldest Commonwraltii "allies” such as 
Canada and Australia will hardily 
follow her line. Even Canada’s rulii^ 
Tory Ib'ime Minister Brian Mulroney or 
the former Australian Conservative 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser,-tme of 
the six members of the Commonwealth 
Eminent Persons Group, carniot agree 
with Mrs Thatcher’s policy of 
persuasion.” The split with Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada, the bedrock 
of what is known as the "old Common¬ 
wealth”, as opposed to the new Com¬ 
monwealth of 49 nations of different 
colours and creeds, cannot be under¬ 
estimated. Over the generations they 
have gone along with Britain’s policies, 
now they want the senior member of 
the “family” to listen to their collective 
voice. 

But the lady is in no mood for a 

_ __ compromise. From what 

~] it appears, she does not 
I even seem to be pre¬ 
pared to listen to her 
own faithful partymen 
and naturally cares less 
for Labour and Liberal 
alliance opponents. In 
fact, at times Mrs 
Thatcher app^rs to be 
isolated even in Britain. 
Little wonder that Nel¬ 
son Mandela, Bishop 
Tutu and others have no 
time for talks with her 
, roving envoy. Sir Geof- 
' frey Howe. 

She is deteimined to 
persuade the apartheid 
rulers of South Africa to 
dismantle their beloved 
system even though 
there is little indication 
that they have changed 
their attitude. “We ate 
not a nation of jellyfish,” 
thundered South Afri¬ 
ca’s President Botha # 

■'I the unveiling of tbp \ 
^ white repuhUcV latent i 
jet fighter ain»aft^ 

Ij new symbol of the reg- 
irae’s self-reliabce* 
<Coincidenti|llyv! atcbbtid- 
btg to some in 
the Britisb:mgdl«, thbte 
' is a gnat bN^lcat/sl^-; 





larity between the South African 
jet and the one developed equally 
independently by Israel. In fact, 
both are conversion models of the 
French Mirage). 

The apartheid regime has been 
preparing for the worst for quite a 
long time, especially since the 
collapse of the white regime in 
Zimbabwe. And nobody doubts its 
ability to survive all kinds of sanc¬ 
tions for a long time. All the same, 
that should noi deter the interna¬ 
tional community from imposing 
effective sanctions, both mord 
and economic. 


L ife in the Spanish capital of 
Madrid came to a brief half on IS 
July when factory workers, civil 
and military personnel and mem¬ 
bers of the national parliament 
stood silent in memory of the nine 
policemen blown up by a remote- 
controlled bomb put in a car, two 
days earUer by militants of the 
Basque nationalist group, ETA. The 
killings, responsibility for which 
has been claimed by ETA separat¬ 
ists seddng an inde^dent home¬ 
land for Basques in north-west 
Spahi, have once again pushed the 
ruling Basoue nationalists to the 
wan. Indeed, the entire nation has 
watched the event with great tre¬ 
pidation and muted anger. 

The socialist government at the 
centre, under Prime Minister Fdipe 
Gmizales which returned to power 


with a clear majority in the general 
election barely a month ago, is being 
blamed by right-wing extremists 
for being too soft. For 
the momfmt at least, Spain must 
“pay the price of democracy" 
through eternal vigilance and occa¬ 
sional sacrifice. 

T he French experiment in coha¬ 
bitation between a popularly 
elected socialist President and an 
equally popularly elected govern¬ 
ment under a conservative Prime 
Minister has overcome an early 
bout of tension though with a very 
uneasy compromise. 

President Mitterrand in his tele¬ 
vised message on Bastille Day had 
declared his intention of not ^ving 
his assent to Prime Minister Chir¬ 
ac’s decree on privatisation or de¬ 
nationalisation of 65 French state 
enterprises. The President said he 
was holding badk his »gnatures be¬ 
cause the sale of national assets 
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through stock exchanges could lead 
to foreigners becoming mvners of 
what he dearly describe as ‘’natimi'- 
al patrimony". The phrase rings a 
chord parallel to that struck by 
former British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, accusing Mrs 
Thatcher’s government of selling 
the “family silver" by putting state 
industries up for sale throi^h stock 
exchanges where share sales are 
open to the international market. 

However, the President was quick 
to realise the limitations of his pow¬ 
ers when he later suggested that he 
would give Ms assent to the propos¬ 
als if they came as a bill debated and 
passed by the National Assembly 
rather Man in the form of a decree 
or order from the Prime Minister. 
That has left Prime Minister Chirac, 
with no option but to present his 
plans in the form of a parliamantary 
bill. 

That in turn, could memt a prover¬ 
bial slip betwixt the cup and the lip. 
As many as tai National Assembly 
members or MPs have been unsea¬ 
ted by the courts on account of poll 
irregularities. This mini-general 
elation could cost the ruling right- 
wing coalition a few seats. That may 
not be a blow to the Chirac govem- 
msant but it could cmrtainly sap pub¬ 
lic confidence in the government 
now and reduce Mr Chirac’s 
(Mahoes of being President when 
the election for that top post is held 
in about two years. 

Sttbhash Chopra, London 

^ gJ 
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BOUBIEAFIEB BN YEARS _ 

After an euphoric celebration, MGR has to contend with mfighting 


T he AIADMK’s extrava¬ 
ganza at Madurai to cele- 
brate the tenth 
anniversary of chief 
minister M.G. Ranutdhan- 
dran’s “golden rule" was a landmark 
in the history of the party. The 
programme, organised by the World 
MGR Fans Association headed by P. 
Musuriputhan, was spectacular and 
proved that MGR, despite his age 
and recent illness, is still capable of 
generating excitement among the 
masses. 

The three consecutive electoral 
victories were sufficient cause for 
celebration and there was an urgent 
need to prove that MGR was still a 
charismatic leader. Besides, the 
AIADMK had to cover up for its 
poor performance in the elections 
to the local bodies and MGR himself 
had to prove his superiority over 
Karunanidhi who had tried to outwit 
him during the Rajya Sabha elec¬ 
tions. Finally, it was a result of 
MGR's obsession to prove that what 
the DMK can do. the AIADMK can 
do better. Recently, the DMK had 
organised a conference in support 
of the Sri Lankan Tamils which got 
a good response. MGR, obviously, 
had to organise a far bigger show. 

Madurai was inundated by a tidal 
wave of humanity, and on 12 July, 
normal life came to a halt in the 
town with MGR fans swarming all 
over. For two days, MGR was 
omnipresent: he stared down from 
flags, posters and buntings and 
there were gigantic cardboard cut¬ 
outs. Hit songs from MGR films 
blared from every street comer 
while about 10,000 buses and lorries 
transported fans from different 
parts of the state. And over four 
lakh fans walked in a nine-km-iong 
procession, dancing and singing in 
praise of MGR. 

But before the euphoria gener¬ 
ated by the massive Madurai meet 
could die down, the MGR govern¬ 
ment got a rude shock when con- 
fidmitial letters exchanged between 
the chief minister and the Governor | 
S.L. Khurana were published in In- I 
dia Today. The letters showed se- | 


rious differences of opinion be¬ 
tween the Governor and the chief 
minister and the Governor had 
made known his displeasure at the 
way the government was being run 
and the absence of regular cabinet 
meetings. Soon after the revela¬ 
tions, the long-time chief secretary 
T.V. Antony was removed—an ob¬ 
vious scapegoat—and the adminis¬ 
tration never known for its efficien¬ 
cy was plunged once again into 
chaos. 

The significance of the Madurai 
meet lay in its affirmation of the 
MGR charisma. It was also testi¬ 
mony to the ascendance of Jayala- 
litha in the AIADMK. In fact, MGR 
even made a public demonstration 
of his closeness to her by arriving in 
Madurai flanked by his wife Janaki 
and Jayalalitha. The two most im¬ 
portant duties—of flagging off the 
mammoth rally and handing over 
the gold-plated silver sceptre to ' 
MGR—were also assigned to her, 
but Musiriputhan, her arch rival 
and supporter of R.M. Veerappan 
who had worked for a month and a 
half to organise the function, had to 
eat humble pie. 

MGR openly declared that 
"Jayalalitha had done a lot for me 
and us and I am indebted to her.” 
He announced that she would be 
given a more important role in the 
party. The Jayalalitha faction had, 
however, expected a far more 
dramatic announcement from the 
CM. But, in his inimitable style, he' 
has kept everyone in suspense. 
Jayalalitha’s return has also led to a 
decline in the fortunes of her rival, 
R.M. Veerappan. Along with the 
promise to give a more important 
post to Jayalalitha, MGR also said, 
“Mr Musiriputhan has been 
shouldering the responsibility .(as 
leader of the Fans Association—the 
bulwark of the AIADMK) fora long 
time. It is time we gave him a rest.” 
For Musiriputhan who had worked 
to make the function a success, it 
was a rude jolt. As a Jayalalitha 
supporter told Sunday, Mr Puthan 
had expected MGR to pat him on his 
back. But he got a kick instead." 


During his speech at Madurai, 
MGR departed from his prepared 
text and directed his partymmi to 
carry knives to protect themselves 
from their political opponents. It 
was a sudden off-the-cuff remark 
but to make matters worse, MGR 
repeated what he said. Obviously, 
he was referring to the DMK and 
the exhortation was in response to 
DMK diief M. Karunanidhi's sug¬ 
gestion to his partymen made a few 
days earlier that in view of the 
paralysis in the police force, the 
DMK should set up a parallel pro¬ 
tection force. The AIADMK reacted 



MOn (•calving tht M«pli« from JayslaUtlw 

Strongly and R. Sounderrajan, a 
minister demanded that the DMK 
should be banned for treason. The 
knife issue snowballed into a major 
controversy with all the leading 
dailies writing critical editoritfs 'CH) 
the subject. Both the leaders rood' 
ified what they said later and lOmi- 
nanidhi decried MGR’s statement 
as an mcitemcnt to violence, and at 
die same time taking great care to 
dilute the cimcept of the “parallel 
protection force” that he had 
mooted and whittled it down to a 
peace brigade that would maintain 
peace during his public meetings. 
Anita Rratap, Mai^as 
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WEST BENGAL 


DYINfinGHTING 

Ailing imprisoned Naxalite leader Azizul Hague refuses treatment 


i 


T he ruling Left Front and the 
oppositi<»i Congressd) in West 
Bengal are fighting a political battle 
from the wings. On the centre stage 
is the ailing 48>year-oId CPI(ML) 
leader, Azizul Haque, lodged at the 
Alipore Central Jail in Calcutta as 
an undertrial since June 1982. There 
are nine cases pending against him 
ranging from murder, arson and 
loot to charges of sedition. As the 
spitfire revolutionary—now only a 
flicker of a flame that once lit large 
parts of rural West Bengal—lies at 
the jail hospital struck down by 
Parkinson’s disease and cardiac 
problems, he finds himself in the 
midst of a controversy that has 
distinct political overtones. 



Aitiul Haqua: Hw tut battia 


I On 13 July, Subrata Mukherjee, 
the chief whip of the Congressd) 
legislature party and one of the 
general secretaries of the state unit, 
led a delegation of party MLAs and 
doctors to idle jail to see the Naxalite 
leader. Mr Mukherjee later told re* 
porters outside the jail gates that 
(the state government had done pre- 
i cious little to arrmige for the treat¬ 
ment of Ha^ue. He even threatened 
to launch an agitation if Azizul Ha¬ 
que was nm released within 48 
hours on parole. 

The Left Front govmiunent was 
qqkk to react to Mukherjee’s de¬ 
mand. The acting chief minister 


Benoy Choudhury (Jyoti Basu was 
away in London) charged that the 
Congressd) leader was making this 
a political issue. The government 
was not in a position to release the 
Naxalite leader since as many as 
nine cases were pending against 
him, two of which were filed by the 
Bih» government, he added. An 
element of drama was infused in the 
situation when on 14 July. Harashit 
Ghosh of the Congressd) filed a 
petition before the High Court on 
behalf of Subrata Mukherjee 
praying that Azizul Haque be re¬ 
leased on parole for treatment. 
Though the petition was not opposed 
by the state government, Chief Jus¬ 
tice Satish Chandra dismissed the 
appeal but sought an assurance 
from the state government that it 
would take steps for the proper 
treatment of Azizul Haque. An 
anguished Subrata Mukherjee left 
the court with a vow to take the 
issue to the “court of the people." A 
medical board consisting of four 
eminent physicians was formed and 
a room at the prestigious SSKM 
Hospital was booked for Azizul Ha¬ 
que. But when the PWD minister 
Jatin Chakraborty accompanied by 
a team of doctors went to the jail to 
finalise arrangements, the Naxalite 
leader refused ■ to be treated by 
government-appointed doctors, let 
alone be shifted to the SSKM hospit¬ 
al. Hie reason: he did not have faith 
in the medical help offered by the 
state. 

Moreover, Azizul Haque refused 
to appeal to the court to be released 
on parole. He obstinately stuck to 
his stand that he be released uncon¬ 
ditionally since most of the cases 
which were pending against him 
“were fabricated by the police." He 
also demanded that all the 69 Naxa- 
lites awaiting trial in the different 
jails of the state be released along 
with him. 

Meanwhile, efforts were made by 
voluntary human rights oi^anisa- 
tion to persuade the Left Front gov¬ 
ernment to release Haque uncon¬ 
ditionally. A delegation of the Indi¬ 
an People’s Front led by Arijit Mitra 
met the ailing leader and submitted 
a report to Benoy C%oudhtwy who 
assured the delegation dat the gov¬ 


ernment would not oppose any bail 
plea of Azizul Haque adding that 
“we have left the matter mitirely to 
the discretion of the court." 

Subrata Mukherjee’s efforts have 
been criticised Azizul IUu)ue 
himself. “It is nothing more than a 
political stunt. Or why else would a 
man who had earlier dubbed me as a 
'dacoit of Chambal’ suddenly call 
me a political prisoner?* 

The state Congressd), already a 
house divided, has also viewed Sub¬ 
rata Mukherjee's enthusiastic lob¬ 
bying for the release of Haque with 
suspicion. At a hurriedly called ex¬ 
ecutive committee meeting most of 
the top functionaries criticised 
Mukherjee. Barid Baran Das, one of 
the general secretaries, even chal¬ 
lenged Mukherjee’s authority to de¬ 
clare, even before seeking the rati¬ 
fication of the party, that the Con¬ 
gressd) would go to the streets to 
secure Haque’s release. 

Subrata Mukherjee has stuck to 
his stand: he would start an agita¬ 
tion if Haque is not released im¬ 
mediately. “I do not hold any brief 
for the Naxalites, but on humanita¬ 
rian grounds I would like to see that 
Haque was not left to die in jail," he 
told Sunday. “The Left Front gov¬ 
ernment has done nothing for the 
proper treatment of the ailing lead¬ 
er who has been in custody since 
1982. Now they say that an undert¬ 
rial cannot be released on parole. 
Then how is it that the Congressfl) 
released Jayaprakash Narayan and 
Piloo Mody on parole for treatment 
while they were undertrials?” 
Mukherjee argued. 

In the face of charges of negli¬ 
gence and pressures from different 
quarters, the state government is 
completely at a loss. “Let the law 
minister Asoke Sen or any t(^ legal 
brain advise us in this matter,” said 
a helpless Benoy Choudhury. Mean¬ 
while, efforts are being madeito 
persuade Azizul Haque to accept 
medical treatment offered by the 
state government. The Left Fr^t is 
evm consulting lawyers to wriggle 
out of the situation. But the nnal 
decision will only be taken after the 
chief minister, Jyoti Basu, returns 
from atnroad. 

Rajiv Bagchi, Calcutta 
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KARNATAKA 


GUNDU RAO - JANATA PARH NEXUS? 


The former chief minister will launch a new party 







ChHidu Rw with dlMldMita: alHanc* with Janata? 


?Tthe expected expulsion of R. Gun- sobriquet for his version of the 
X du Rao from the Congress(I) Congress, Gundu Rao intends to 
which came after nearly two years nibble at the bases of the Congress 
of disparaging comments against and indications are that he would 
the party leadership, is likely to not mind helping the Janata Party, 
open a new chapter in Karnataka's Gundu Rao,.as he told India To- 
rather staid political scenario. Gun- day. was “feeling suffocated in the 
du Rao has announced the formation party." and his disgruntlement only 
of a party which will most probably increased as the party kept postpon- 
be called Congress(l) itself, as, ing the expulsion order. But after 
according to him, the ruling party is word.s like, “1 represent the silent 
now being referred to as the Indian majority," and “Where is the forum 
National Congress. Whatever the in the Congress to protest against 

'Srv:r 

LAW 


ANMAY IS THE LONE ACCUSED 


The co-accused are made prosecution witnesses 


I wrong-doing?” the High Conunana 
I had no excuse to prolong thp expul- 
I sion. A day after he had received his 
I quit notice, three members of the 
Karnataka Legislative Council, LQ. 
Havanur, BJ. Puttaswainy and Mrs 
Polly Aiyappa informed the opposi¬ 
tion Congress(l) leader of the House 
that they had withdrawn their sup¬ 
port. Two days later, Mrs Aiyappa 
pulled out of this group. 

Even though Gundu Rao has writ¬ 
ten to many of his 'possible’ suppor¬ 
ters including MPs and MLAs, to 
meet him as soon as possible, the 
chances of a significant number 
jumping on to the dissid«it band¬ 
wagon are ruled out. 

There is also a possibility of un¬ 
written understanding between Rao 
and the ruling Janata Party. The 
state president M. Chandrasekhar 
said that if Rao fields candidates in. 
the forthcoming zilla parishad elec¬ 
tions, it will erode Congress votes. 
But according to him there is no 
immediate possibility of an under¬ 
standing. “Let Rao prove his exist¬ 
ence first,” he said. The fact that 
Rao and F,M. Khan had a recent 
dinner meeting with Chandrasekhar 
alfo enhances the possibility of an 
eventual understanding, though the 
only common factor is that they 
have the same ‘enemy’. 

A Special Correspondent, 
Bangalore 


C riminal appeal No 356 of 1983, 
widely known as “Mr Ramdas 
Nayak vs Mr A.R. Antulay and 
others known and unknown", has 
seen many curious twists. The 
latest twist to the case, however, 
eclipses all earlier ones. The new 
trial judge, P.S. Shah, observed on 
24 July that though there is a 
prima facie case to show that 
guilty Ajit Kericar, Jamshed Bha- 
ba and Narendra Tidke were guil¬ 


ty of conspiracy along with Mr 
Antulay, they will .not be 
arraigned as accused because the 
prosecution would suffer heavily. 
This led to an angry exchange of 
words between Mr Antulay and 
the judge, with Mr Antulay plead¬ 
ing, “Why me alone as accused?" 
Niteen I’radhan, counsel for Mr 
Antulay, said they would chal¬ 
lenge Justice Shah’s order in the 
Supreme Court. 


The strange twist to the case 
came to light when the Bombay 
High Court took up the appeal by 
Antulay after the summar vaca¬ 
tion. Justice Shah was appointed 
to conduct the triajk but first, as 
directed by the Supreme Court, be 
had to name as accused those who 
figured in the charges framed for 
the alleged offence of conspiracy 
with Mr Antulay as accused. . 

However, on 30 June. I’^j 
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when the court sat to find put the 
names of tiie sixushd, parosecution 
counsel Ram dethmalsuni dropped 
a bombshell saying that they “do 
not wish any more to proceed 
against Mr Ajit Kerkar, managing 
director of India Hotels Company 
Ltd.” The prosecution also wished 
to drop charges against Jamshed 
Bhabha of the National Centre for 
the Performing Arts and P.G. 
Gavai, all of whom had been cal- 
led in as prosecution witnesses in 
the earlier trial. He urged the 
court to allow prosecution against 
N.M. Tidke, the minister for co¬ 
operation in the Antulay cabinet. 

It was obvious that it was be¬ 
coming a political trial rather than 
a trial in public interest. Prosecu¬ 
tion counsel S. Jaisinghani later 
said that the alleged conspirators 
were witness and if they were 
made accused, their evidence 
would be lost to the prosecution. 
The other reason given was that 
the trial had been going on for five 
years and if they had to be tried 
all over again, it would be an 
endless process. Refuting this, the 
senior counsel for Mr Antulay, 
R.D. Ovalekar, said it was neither 
a fact of law nor a correct submis¬ 


BANGLADESH 


sion. He also said that their evi¬ 
dence in any case was not be¬ 
lieved by the Supreme Court and, 
besides, there were documents on 
file which spoke for themselves. 
Mr Ovalekar reiterated that it was 
the prosecution which bad named 
Bhabha and Ajit Kerkar as con¬ 
spirators in their complaints when 
the defence had asked them speci¬ 
fically to name the known accused 
and added that “the complainant 
cannot now compound the offence 
out of court”. 

In an unprecedented move Jus¬ 
tice Shah asked Ajit Kerkar as to 
why he did not want to be named 
an accused. Mr Kerkar said he 
was essentially a businessman 
and was on the board of directors 
of several public limited com¬ 
panies and that it would be unfair 
to join hibi as co-accused merely 
because he had come forward to 
depose the truth. He said it would 
ruin his career. The reputation of 
a politician could survive such 
involvement but that of a 
businessman would be irrepar¬ 
ably damaged, Mr Kerkar said. 

Mr Ovalekar saw “a sinister 
game" in the move of the prosecu¬ 
tion to keep out Jamshed Bhabha 


and Ajit Kerkar as accused. 
According to him tiie complaifiant 
wants Bhabha and Kerkat' to be 
out of the docks so that after the 
da nova trial they will be &ee to 
give evidence against the acoiaed 
(Mr Antulay) and implicate him. 
thankful (hat the complainant bad 
obliged them by k^ping them 
from being in the dot^s. 

According to NitCen Pradhan, 
this is perhaps the oiiiy case in the 
whole world where the court had 
observed that there is primafacio 
evidence to show that theafor- 
said are guilty of conspiracy with 
Mr Antulay, and yet seeks to pun¬ 
ish only Mr Antulay. Justice Shah 
has framed charges against Mr 
Antulay. 

The move of the prosecutimi has 
raised a lot of legal eyebrows, 
Incidentally, a centrespread col¬ 
our advertisement of Hotel Presi¬ 
dent and a Tata Steel colour 
advertisement have appeared in 
the July issue of the new l^al 
magazine celled Lex et Juris, 'uie 
magazine is owned by the Jmih- 
malanis 

Olga Tellis, Bombay 


STALEDIATE IN PARLIAMENT 


Lt. Gen, Ershad faces stiff opposition from Awami League 


I f the dramatic turn of events at 
the opening session of the third 
parliament of Bangladesh on 10 
July is any indication, Lt Gen. 
Ershad will have a tough time 
winning approval for his actions 
over the MSt four years of milit¬ 
ary rule. TOl the opening session 
I on 10 July, Lt. Gen. Ershad opti¬ 
mistically believed that opposi¬ 
tion MPs belonging to the Awami 
League and the allied parties 
would participate in the proceed- 
ings of the parliament and would 
approve the measures taken 
under his regime. But the anti- 
I Bovemment demonstrations by 
^ghe opposition alliances have 
proved that it wiU not be easy for 
him to get parliament to approve 
the adihioiatrative measures 
adopted by Ids government 
Itowever>.tbe. present ;govem- 
ment hhd guessed that a con- 
rrontation with the opposition 
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MPs would be Inwi^able. Hence, 
it started preparations for the 

f tresidentiai elections. It is be* 
ieved that if the Ershad adminis¬ 
tration had had the full support of 
the parliament, it would not have 
started preparations for elections 
so earlyv 

The difference in attitude re¬ 
garding the effectiveness of the 7 
May elections to the national par¬ 
liament caused a split in the 15- 
party opposition alliance, which 
has been opposing, the military 
regime for the past three and a 
half years. Similarly, doubts have 
been raised among the different 
political parties in Bangladesh 
over the genuineness of the pres¬ 
idential elections. Those who did 
not participate in the parliamen¬ 
tary elections now demand that 
election results be declared null 
and void on the grounds of unfair 
polling. They justify their stand¬ 
ing on the ground that “this Parlia¬ 
ment is merely an instrument to 
translate the wishes of the gov¬ 
ernment to reality.” 

The Awami League’s participa¬ 
tion in the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions resulted in much discord 


within the party. Some powerful 
leaders, most of whom were defe¬ 
ated in the elections, opposed the' 
party’s participation and wanted a 
new anti-military rule movement. 
Eventually, the views of the party 
chief, Sheikh Hasina Wazed, pre¬ 
vailed, and the Awami League and 
other opposition parties which 
participated in the polls now re¬ 
gard the election results as the 
people’s mandate against military 
rule. 

Before the elections. General 
Ershad had promised that martial 
rule would be withdrawn the day 
the elected parliament met. But 
he has failed to keep his word and 
without revoking martial law, he 
has partially revived the Constitu¬ 
tion. He has also finalised the 
1986-87 budget without consulting 
the new parliament. President 
Ershad’s indifference to the exist¬ 
ence of an elected parliament has 
caused the Awami League and the 
Communist Party of Bangladesh 
CCPB) to boycott the first session 
of Parliament. If the opposition 
parties had taken such drastic 
measures earlier, they would 
perhaps have been more effective 


in their battle against martial law. 

Though President Ershad did 
not win a two-thirds majority in 
the last pollSk his military regime 
has been ruling the country for 
the past four years. He is now 
facing difficulty in obtaining par¬ 
liament’s approval for the admi¬ 
nistrative measures adopted dur¬ 
ing his rule. The general now has 
no other option than to consider 
holding presidential elections. 

The Awami League and seven 
other opposition parties not only 
refrained from joining the open¬ 
ing session of parliament, but also 
staged anti-Ershad demonstra¬ 
tions outside the main entrance of 
Sangsad Bhavan (Parliament 
House) on 10 July. The opposition 
parties organised a mock par- 
iiamentary session and appointed 
the Awami League leader, Abdul 
Malek Ukil, as the Speaker, while 
Sheikh Hasina was chosen as the 
leader. The members of this mock 
parliament pledged that they 
would not carry out their duties as 
MPs until martial law was abo¬ 
lished. 

Alamgir Hossaln, Dhaka 


WEST GERMANY 

Cultured programmes by Indians at the Frankfurt book fair 


I t will not be another Festival of 
India but, nonetheless, a bypro¬ 
duct of the Festival of India fever in 
Europe and America. Capitalising 
on the average European's new¬ 
found interest about India and its 
traditions, the organisers of the 
Frankfurt Book Fair—the world’s 
most important book market—will, 
this year, offer a wide ranging prog¬ 
ramme. The programme will under¬ 
line the changes taking place in 
India while the age-old traditions 
are being preserved, Appropriately, 
on 30 September, the book fair will 
be inaugurated by India’s minister 
for human resources development, 
P.V. Narasimha Rao. 

This year, the book fair will in¬ 
deed be special. Elaborate arrange¬ 
ments have been made to receive 
about 2S authors from India. Wri¬ 
ters from various parts of India will 
read from their own works in their 
own languages. A special reader 
will be assigned by the fair’s orga¬ 


nisers for the West German audi¬ 
ences. 

A day before the fair opens, book 
dealers, publishers, translators and 
literary agents will assemble to dis¬ 
cuss their “trade” in India. On the 
opening day, a major colloquium on 
India will begin near Frankfurt to 
tell the people about Indian philo¬ 
sophies and ideologies as well as the 
sub-continent’s literature for chil¬ 
dren and adolescents. 

At the actual book fair between 1 
to 6 October, more than 80 pub¬ 
lishing houses will hold an exhibi¬ 
tion of their latest publications over 
an area of 600 sq km. On the other 
side, there will be a film exhibitkm 
to trace 50 years of the Indian Aim 
tradition. After the fair, films from 
the country will be screened at 
several Other places in West Oar- 
many. 

iVue to Indian traditions, diirkg 
the Frankfurt Book Fair, the 6er-1 


man Indian Association will orga¬ 
nise classical dance and music prog¬ 
rammes. India’s leading sarod 
player Amjad Ali Khan and dan- 
sense Sanjukta Panigraln will per¬ 
form. Predictably, the Max Mueller 
Bhavan wiU have a role to play in 
the fair too. It wiU organise “Ekist 
West Encounter^ in which 15 Indi¬ 
ans and an equal number of (3er- 
mans will hold discussions on their 
respective working conditions, 
traditions and aims. 

In the 1986 Frankfurt Book Fair, 
more than 6,000 publishers will be 
represented. Of the 200,000 vlsitoca 
to the fair 60,000 are expected to be 
from tiie “bcN^ trade”, Sihee 1^76, 
the fair’s diud fundiQ»4-«oiiimm> 
cial and cultiiral—has bdsn re¬ 
flected eve^ secemd year tiiroo^ 
apedal feature prommmes like the 
one this yecff which features indid- 

Das Gupta, 
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HigMevel probe b^gm even as bwnper 
debenture issue is announced 


R diuice IndostriM Ltd (RIL) 
wiadtow never cMuws to be in 
the newa, sometimes for the 
ri|(ht reasons and sometimes for 
reasons whioh are perhaps not so 
right On 24 July, the company 
found itself in the latter situation 
and making headlines once main in 
the national business press big 

news this time was the - 

nationwide crash of the 
bluest of blue chip RIL 
shares in the country’s t. / 

leading stock exchani^s 
following the finance 
minister, Mr V. P Singh’s 170 
announcement of a new »• 

J irobe into some of Re* 
iance's financial deals. 

Thus cm Dalai Street, 

RIL shares tumbled on 23 * 

July from Rs 366 to Rs 
317 at Delhi from Rs 360 
to Rs 312 while at Calcut¬ 
ta the fall was more mod¬ 
erate from Rs 345 to Rs k 

338. Market sources 
ascribed this nosedive to WC 

“heavy selbng pressure OP 

induct by the Reserve 
Bank’s preliminary re- i 
port on the Reliance de¬ 
benture controversy”. 

Af has already been re¬ 
ported in these ootumns ^ 

over di|e last few weeks. 
die company’s finandu w > 
plgns were cast into im- 
cenaihtylaatmmidtviMd JXX' 
the gevernitseBt aUdj^tlj' 
enbargoed the clmve^ . .. 

aihn into equity of aOiHm‘' VtoNiwN 
convertible debentures. 
IwtUosttdjy, dm notincation 
te this effem M m explaining 
reeaoim m d«e^ has 

am PCHUl liiVWJrfl^ 

NawsrthaleM, 
viadl^luuiMn^r^ 
muM oh IS name not with a 

lmne.lM hiw 


offered by way of rights to the 
existing equity and debenture 
shareholders of the company and 
will have a face value m Rs 200 
each On 30 June, 1987, each deben¬ 
ture will be compulsorily converted 
into (me equity share of Rs 10 at a 
premium not exceeding Rs 190. The 
entire proposal Is, of course, subject 
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RM^ TIiaHtlliiimiiUfMililiri tfftnotmfortiritfilllltM 
ires, 

h) AotlBcation to various goverameiMal stmirovals 
dn nxplahiing IhaddMOtuiwpitqpnsalhasafew 
adunUtouhas interesting features. One is that 
there wdl be no quotn fSor (Urectors, 
itf qaioidy re- their fdends and^lMitdaess associ- 
141X1^ board ates.OndieodM!rhmid,3percentof 
nmontwdha the issue (Ri 20 nroreid will be 
whop^ Rs ressrved sflotmaid to the cmn- 
le dmsnture pany’s enqdoybes. Howanfisr, whUe 
ntiROsi^^ shardhdderianddd^^iwfamte^^ 


will have the right of renunciation, 
employees will not have this right. 
As far as the maiket reaction is 
concerned, sentiments have been 
mild Certain circles feel diet the 
premium of Rs 190 is on the high 
side and that Rs 150 would have 
been a more fair figure There is a 
consensus, though, that the debeti- 

- tures will be a sell-out 

even on present terms 
and conditums. Already, 
RIL has reserved its right 
to retain oyersubacriptlon 
to the extent of 25 per 
cent or Ra 100 crores 
Meanwhile, the finance 
ministry has kept op its 
record of firing saivos 
aimed at Reliance to com- 
cide with its board meet- 
ings. In June, the ban on 
conversions was 
^ announced late In the 
evening on the lOth, while 
the board meeting anui 
^dieduted the next morn¬ 
ing. This time, too, fi- 
mince minister V. p. 
Smgh announced on 15 
July Itself that the Ib»- 
serve Bank has appointed 
a high level committee to 
inquire into “advances 
made by banks to certam 
borrowers against the 
security of shares and d»- 
, bentures of RIL”. the 

committee is bmuied by 
RBI deputy governor Dr 

. C. Rangarajan and ita 

Other membtf s are K. P, 
Oeethakridman, addidott- 
al secretary in the finance ministnr, 
V.G. Hegde, RBI’s prihei|^ legal 
adviser, and S. M. Baga, comnis- 
sioner of income tax on the Centra! 
Board of Direct Tam Its report 
will be submitted within two 
monthib tlur is, by mid-September. 

^ setmsg up of diia ommRtie 
mlowed some hemjto airdaidiing 0 ^ 
the part «f lUBl omdUda and dlMed’ 


VUSmi»WfARCE 
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1M MtMf fpiAi kM N(KI)1^ 
ttolmiMnlHHOktiMlklM NMnt mmmMm* 
UMi Mwi MmIMh Ut 





P. Singh disoio4«d that 0 fiam* 
puiiat iMMi r«cdv«d bmk wMia aadi 
all *^ 1 % connaetad wra RraMlee or 
Mr Dhirubhai Ambani in msm wijr 
or tfad other”, Many of the S3 eonih 
peniee had hwea fomed only hi. 
I984>3s, several of thetn ttm 
meure caihtali of Rs MO»OQO, AU 
the loan applioants had given tlMdr 
addresses as 22i, Mdter Chamtsers 
IV, hfariman Pomt, Botnhay 400020, 
which is the address ot Reliance 
Industries Ltd. The finance minister 
told the House: “yfhen Reserve 
Bank inspectors went to the 
address, they did not find any of the 
name hoards of the 03 companiw. 
Nor were any of the officials of the 
compemes present at the address.” 

Finally, one interesting point has 
emerged from these pnmo facie 
investigations No money was 
drawn via crossed cheques made 


payaMi to Rei£m«e or to itfdUbiok* 
ms. On the oootrary, money was 
withdrasrii tdttor tttrot# self* 
qheques or py tnntifor to the 
ma^wniAttk eg ooi 

Ri eier vtorda, the henk 



debentures or shares. 

It Ml this jdit a storm in a taa- 
cop? Or is it the tip Mf an ioebeqi? 
Given that insi^r traMng is not 
banned by law in Indio, can any 


ttptheivrong 

^3 uSh 


Reserve Beak bark 
tree? WUI Reliance’s'I8.$ la 
stakMmlders continue to sonijuy to* 
pose their confidence in the Ahwani 
charisma? the coming months wUl 
answer most of these questions. 


A Special Correspoadeiit 




door parleying between the Reserve 
Bank and finance ministry officials. 
Amongst those who tocrit part in 
these confabulaticms are reportedly 
Amltabha Ghosh, deputy governor 
of the RBI, finance secretary S. 
Venkitaramanan and chief econo' 
mic adviser Bimal Jalan. They ex- 
ammed an “interim report” submit* 
ted by the Reserve Bank proWng 
into the Reliance loan mela affair. 
As 18 well known, certain sections of 
the business press came out with 
the sensational revMatim in May 
that several bmiks (su box) had 
made large advances totalling over 
Rs 100 crores to investment com¬ 
panies allegedly having connections 
With Reliance. The ^arge made 
was that these funds were used to 
buy up RlL’s own debentures. 

On its part, Retiance has strmtgly 
denied all allegations of male fide. It 
has launched a high profile and 
eqwnsive media blits in ^ nation¬ 
al press seeking to clarify the posi¬ 
tion. Amongst the sevem p^ts 
made in these advertisements are 
that the loans were gnmted in 
September and October 1985 by 
which time the debenture issue had 
dosed, and that the total hoUing of 
ctnporate bodies in this issue is only 
Rs 16 crores. 

When the monsoon sesskm Rsr- 
hameiit opened on 17 July, the ll- 
nance oimster was predkteUy it 
the receiving end of a barrage of 

r itions and supfriementaries on 
Rdiance affmr. Replyiag to a 
stanrod question in the Sabba 

posed by Indndit Gupm (Cft) and 
Chintamani Pnnigriht V. 


_ ‘ COMPANlfiS _ 

Peertea IMS a savfcwit 

Tbr Nicco group forestalls the nabonahsMoit option 


T he Calcutta-based Nicco group, 
better known as cable manufac¬ 
turers, pulled off a major corporate 
coup on 17 July when it took over 
Peerless General Finance and In¬ 
vestment Company, the controver¬ 
sial Rs 600-crore finandal giant. 
The deal was struck alter prolmged 
and hush-hush negotiatiknii, and two 
Nicco companies—Nicco Invest¬ 
ments Limited and Nicco Finam^ 
Services Lhnited^-joiilRy bought up 
18 per cent of the counbry’s largest 
non*baid(ittg finandal oonmany for 
an undisclosed price, lilts also 
marked Nicco’a maiden entry Into 
the "savings business” and im- 
plemmited wboletime director S.K. 
Roy’s plans to sell a large chunk <d 
Peerless equity to a Calcutta-based 
industrial houw. 

The intervmitieii by Nicco, udiidk 
had once uiuHiccessftiUy tried to 
take over Ui^ed Industrial Bam, 
has perhaps erne at the right tima 
as the recent Jodgmant of the CM- 
mitta Hhih Court now allows PectH 
less to functioa ai a savlms com¬ 
pany witlBn tbaanmt of Cmusd 29 
of the nmNumking Noandal entn- 

panms QRBliliwmnis M1977.He 

.. ....^1,- .|.■- 


board headed by Or Abhijit Sen, the 
new chairman of Peeriess and vice- 
chainnan of Nicco, has already 
plaimed some significant changes. 
Till recently, Peerless depositors 
who failed to pay their second in¬ 
stalment on time lost their initial 
dopositSw "We will modify the/ules 
and bnm to it something like what 
the MC i^s in these eases,” said 
the new ebaitman. Ibe nnmagement 
would also like a tie<up wiRi ^life 
Insurance Company tm the iims of 
the UC-Onit Trust of Ii^ Milaonei 
be added 


Bm tbmigh the coup vm com¬ 
pleted wHh almost clodkwork pveci* 
sion and ht total snarecy, the new 
maniwement has iNMm m imt eimw 
flak. Reporm imve already ippeahed 
in some newmqmtv nbom Nicco'e 
intentions of sipbonhtt Off to- 
MbtOes ttm Pmeijo 

of ha mk *i%at is not 
aseerts PXI. Sea the npt 
■Mpephit dbnmtor. "ttie men# is 
cnopletity sere and Ritiivf 1^ 
am AMdiR Sen (tiw cha^^ 
fkMMAiidiinm 


delMitelyimtUiitg.. 
VRioee m uMdommie If 
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mtimmto make Am 
cua^fuxf flvM tMnadbaaed «nd the 
iBfiiRganeflt intfhtfa IA invite 
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■ovenghl^ ae nmiitNin of the 
"WhtaotM like U) join hands 
irith ttie govemment and govern* 
moot aieodea aod we at« waiting 
for the^approach fnnn the state 
agefioi«a> aay« f.C. Sen. Such 
ofthniiin may* however, be mis¬ 
placed* While oie union government 
agendea (iiC and RBI) have shown 
little entbiuiasm, the reaction of the 
state govemment has been very 
neiptive so far. And though the 
posdbilityof nationalisation has re^ 
ceded aftet ainte industries minis¬ 
ter Rlnnal Bose's statmnent that 
there will be no takeov^ by the 
state govemmem, P.C. Banerjee, 
the dwmum of the West Bengal 
Indnstrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion and the West Boigal Finance 
Corporation, has noted that “there 
are no provisions in our articles of 
association for Investment in leas¬ 
ing and investment companies”. But 
the new management remains 
i^eerful and even enthusiastic ab¬ 
out a tete-a-tete with the govern¬ 
ment *‘We shall Open a dialogue 
wiA the govemment agencies and 
take die advice of the merchant 
banking division of the State Bank 
of India,” says Abhijit Sen. Clearly, 
their first priority is to avoid a 
confrontation with the authorities. 

the new management faces 
another hurdle: it will have to win 
over two groups of hostile workers 
who have almost unanimously 
pressed for nationalisation and are 
StBl hopefd of a Udeeover by the 
govmtuaeat. Anudeb Bose of the 
CITUwdfUiated Peerless Employees 
Dnion (FEU) tus already described 
the takinver as a "dad designed to 
suit vested interests”, The PEU has 
requested the Centre to turn down 
the prapoeeUi for the restructuring 
of stentegmnent end tiie nature 
of bQsiiieai,^Ttie ether workers' un- 

tonVaSnV'mCTaietS^Ke^ 
meohafi Union apd the PGU agree 
onopepofati: 
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not been doing ” he claims. Despite 
tile problems posed by hostile work¬ 
ers unitms and a seemingly disin¬ 
terested goverammit, the new man- 
Bgemmt has already drawn up a 
new plan. “There is no proper hous¬ 
ing finance scheme in eastern India, 
if we can come up with one, it will 


tNihlKi 

be of inunensO social benefit,” wjik 
AUtijaSon. 

What i%however,fhlrly oeitabi is 
timt Peertees rentaimi a flnancietly 
viable institution and tiiera is no 
possibility of a Sanchaita-tifce diSai* 
ter. Peeriess* liabilities am totally 
covered by fixed deposit reoblpte 
with the United Bank Of Inoisu 
“These can’t be withdrawn without 
permission ,^and that, too, only for 
paymmt to certificate hitiders,'* 
confirms K.D. Nayar, chairman and 
Mipite managing director of United Bank 
ivork- of India. Hie new management too 
ilisin- ims been reassuring. “We can give 
man- our depositors the guarantee that 
up a their money is safe,” says P.C. Sen. 
hous- It is a guarantee tiiat lakhs of 
India, depositors will take heart from, 
t will Siinloy Chowdhury 


COMMODITIES 


Pomics hi isle 


Strike on 7 August witt not solve my problems 


■ * t t (, -ifl 
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I n announcing the decision of the 
central trade unions to observe a 
strike in the jute industry on 7 
August, Subrate Mukherjee, vice- 
president of the INTUC, explained 
that this would not be tiie only 
course to be adopted for its revival 
and that this was “just the beginning 
of a sustained struggle to resusci¬ 
tate the dying jute industry”. The 
unions have put forward a charter 
of denumds, inciuding nationalisa¬ 
tion of the jute indushry, mommoty 

f rocurement of raw jute direct 
rom the growers by the Jute Cor- 




or W-S grade and Rs 400 a qumtai 
fm mesta, and complete ban on tiie 
import of PVC granules for the 
manufactom of synthetic bags. The 
unions have also demanded that all 
earnings from tiie jute in^stry be 
investm for diversifying the pro¬ 
duct-mix and setting up new jute 
manutemuring unite and tiuit the 
elected rapresentetives of workers 
be placed on the board of directors 
of all nationaIi8ed*|ute mOla- 
But the unions do not seem to 
have carWfuUy oonsMnred tim inv 
micatuma «f tiidy demnadk. How, 
for htetanoe, will iMtifteWilaitimi 
help to riteimilw MmiM them 
am almathr tux aMMiititoi jute 


mitla which am being managed by 
the National Jute Manufacturera 
Corporation which was set up in 
June 1980. But the corooration con* 
tinues to incur large losses due to 
the high cost of raw jute, escalation 
in wages and salaries, incretM in 
input costs, and the non-, 
implemmitetion of modernisation 
achemes Ixmause of financial in¬ 
stitutions not mleasing funds. 

In this background, do trade un¬ 
ions sincemly believe thin nationa¬ 
lisation wiU help in the mvi^ of 
the jute industry and bring prosper¬ 
ity? 

In recent years, the Increasiog 
popularity of synthetics has 
affected the prosj^s of tiie jute 
industry. Although the totid intmiud 
consumption of jute goods in¬ 
creased from 962,400 toonea in. 
1983-84 to 967,400 tonne! in 1984-8$, 
the latter levm was stili lesa than tile 
consumption for 1982-83 whidi was 
988JSOO toonei. 

Them is. of course, considerabki 
scope for augmenting the internal 
consutaption (rf jute goods and thmr 
export but titia will be poaaible only 
if tite hMluiury is abto m cm ite Mgli 
cost of mwdnetion by eiMditi^ 
schemes of ntodaruisation, 

SJ. Veafeatenveran 
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peails. In the sha()es that 
you chcxKe. fo foe mood that you want. 
Because Dqlux Velvet Touch is a 
wafl finifo beymul ccmipaie. For it 
combines foe richness ot velvet and 
foe inimitable glow of pearis. To give 
you foe most luxurious atmot^eres. 


Duka 











Train with 
a technologist 

A company which set up Its training 
institute in 1921 to build a solid core of 
Indian technologists, managers and 
technicians, to deveicqs leaders for Indian 
Industry. 

A company which has a spectrum of 
comprehensive and specialised training 
programmes. Offering a sound, practical 
foundation for new entrants and continually 
updating the knowledge of existing 
employees so that thQ^keep pace with the 
advances In technology. 

A company where trainees not oril^ learn 
about the operations of an integrated steel 
plant but also leam to respond to challenge, 
enterprise and endurance through 
Adventure courses. 

A company which has trained It.s 
engineers and also many of those who today 
hold key positions in both public and private 
sector units. Several trainees from other 
parts of Asia and Africa have returned to 
vital assignments in their own countries 
after training at the Jamshedpur Technical 
Institute. 

A company which has been awarded the 
Association of Indian Engineering Industiy 
Award 1985 for Technical Education and 
Training' and is proud to have one of 
the finest technical training institutions 
in India Where trainees have won 
12 President’s Gold and 45 Silver Medals 
at regional and national competitions. 

A company which has given the lead in 
action and in ideas. 

nm STEEL 

The flxst and Still the foremost 
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HPhoolan Oevi proved to be a phenomenon... 

at least in our sensation>seeking Hindi pliiHums. More and 

more of our screen goddesses are now 

1 ji ■ discarding their roiling pins for gunii 

IVI3CI10 T 

‘1ieroes”of 
Bombay 










Macho 
“heroes” 
of Bombay 

L ook whot Phoolan Dovt started! 
She put a ^ in the hands of 
the Hindi nbn heroine in place 
ofaroUinfpin. 

Kab$afiwxdMii Ki, a B'grade film 
starring Rita Bhaduri as the “queen 
(MT the Chambnl” was a sunrise hit. 
Filin wallas always on the lookout for 
a new giminidt, cmight on to the idea 
of a woman bringing her tormentors 
to hook Then Ramliait with Hema 
Malini doing the role of a dacoit 
clicked in a % way. And Hindi 
commercial cinema found a new 
“hero”. 

Ever since Nargis shot her son in 
Mother IihUa, the idea of the gun- 
wieldmg woman has always fascin¬ 
ated both film-makers and audiences 
alike. She has surfkced now and then, 
greeted with great applause, but 
somehow the real action was confined 
to angry young men 
Hema Malmi says that she and 
Mumtaz were among the first actres¬ 
ses to participate m action scenes (not 
including Hmterwalh Nadia, of 
course! but that was rare and meant 
nuunly for laughs. The heroine occa¬ 
sionally whip;^ an errant male but 
by and large, revenge was the man’s 
pmnlege. 

Charlie’s Angeis inspired Umesh 
Mehra to make Ashanti, where 
Zeenat Aman, ^arveen Babi and Sha- 
bana Azmi did their own shooting and 
fithtingi Clad in jeans, jackets and 
boots, they made an attractive tno. 

Suddenly, one fine day, our nor¬ 
mally chauvinistic film-makers de¬ 
cided that it was okav, for a change, 
to let the ladies handle their own 

C blems, with some help from the 
oes, naturally. So Dimple Kapadia 
was allowed to marry the villain in 
Irfiva and drive him to suicide. Hema 
Malini coidd shoot her cruel husband 
in JPmjM fieahmo had a raped ijrl 
(Apekoha) kilt an army of pimps while 
the heroy a police officer, watted 
helpleas^. Hema, agMn, played a 
valiant poHee offl^ in Andha Ka- 
noon to find the fiends who killed her 
fktherandsiBt^. 

(On page 4^ Omnia K^wdii in 
ahd (im) Hema MaM in SeeMpuriP 

me age otmachiamo _ 
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Madhcv* v«Mh Surwrt) OtMTOt (Mn) am Vinod 


But after Hiooltn learnt to nlioot, 
women have been getting into brawls 
with great dee. Even &nita Pdil did 
It in ^patk Hoardings prominently 
display w omen pointing guns at an 
abwnt viUain, never mind that most 
of them don't even know how to hold 
a gun <»rre«tly. They manage to hit 
tlw target ail right. In one Madras 
production, a mne'inonth present 
Jayaprada shot the villain with a bow 
and arrow. 

Now every actress from Roshni to 
Rekha to Mandakmi are playing 
macho roles and enjoying them. At 
least this way they get to be centres- 
tage. Or, wiw the Atnitabhs, Jeeten- 
dns and Mithuns around they don’t 
get a word in edgeways. All ^is does 
not mean that woman has a new, 
more respectable place in Hindi cine¬ 
ma, She's still a caricature, camouf¬ 
laged to Ining some variety to all 
th^ hackneyed situations and add 
some spice to the box-office. 

But it goes to show that machismo 
is no more Mr Bachchan's preroga- 


HEMAMALINI 


“My Ramka/i became a big hit. now 
everbody wants to make da^t fUms 
with heroines. I don't see anything 
wrong with that, at leasta woman 
dacoit film is heroine-oriented,” 


REKHA 


Rekha inMHMm 
SuhaagKl 




to play a dacott. I always wanted to 
do a cMracter with slightly negative 
ahadestoit. KmmSmaigKii»$R 
exciting film for me.” 



SRIDEVl _____ 


"At first 1 was doubtfol, but my 
role of a dacoit in Shemi is very 
poweribl, and totally heroine- 
oriented. Aiao.itw^beagood 
diange, so I thought why not?” 


IMPLEKAPADIA 


‘'KaK Ganga u> one of the most 
exciting roles I have done In some of 
the scenes, I got so earned away, 
that I completely lost myself m the 
role. That happens very rarely.” 


ZEENATAMAN 


In SohiU Miduwal I agreed to do 
this dacoit’s rote, because it was an 
interesting part and also because 1 
was popular in Russia after AMbaba 
(an IndihRussIan eo-produdion like 
Sohta Msh/wafl. Then Daiai Has/fla 
was offered to me, and I took it up as 
a challenge." 


POONAMDHIELON_ 


"XMJmlfariAa was offered to nie, 
but I didn't thiidt I would suit the rote 
of a daedt with my kind of looki.” 


"rdlnvetoidayadaeoit. Itieoutd v 
be foo doing iim ihat ridiiig and 
shooting.” 


raakhee __ 


"Idon’tknnwwhattoaayahout 
thb trend ifffeuale-daedt 
,ims mm of the first ieti«Nea to plsiy d 
iMeoftinTtiaqiat.” 

OmpaOeMK 

























• intejubsung people 


priorltiei have 

I |in4eiyoM«aea'<hange.T(»- 
dlVi the SSxtk«'ahoeicer is a 
staid tni^ Save, she stOKabnost 
hal^haarl)edly) does tha unin«dM 
afals-"4ike cxmbitdttffa (bomwed) 
ei^de china sail with a-litrapless 
swuMUtt (label on view). Bat, hke 
she heraetf says wtyliy, **1 am in deep 
water,..nobcidy notices me anymore 
...not even in a swimsuit.” The waist 
is tlddt and her once lush hair has 
thinned. Bat the s^t remains un¬ 
changed as does the voice. She laughs 
about that too, “When I was younger, 
I used to say vdce will rise when 

my boobs Bulk., well, as you can 
8ee..4he boobs have ftllen...bttt no- 
tUngelse has risen.” 

M^at is Asha upto now? (lood 

J uestion. She taiks nineteen to the 
ozen about various projects. There’s 
excitement and animation in that 
famous voice as she expands on her 

S lans. The whole thing sounds terri- 
e. Too terrific. Otw hates to dampen 
her enthusiasm... or bring her down 
to earth. Her/oie de vi'vre is infec¬ 
tious.,.makes you want to believe in 
, her imd her dreams. She’s in Indui to 
swing several deals. She’s on the 
rig^ track. ’’Music video is BIG 
to^,” she explains. “Everybody is 
exploiting thla medium since it has 
Bu^ tremendous access and impact 
I’d love to tape some S(»)g 8 in India 
.. .just think of the promotional value! 
imagine the backdrops and visuals. If 
Duran Dunm could have generated 
interest in Sri Lanka andDavid 
Bowie in China, why ean’tlfcreate the 
same sort oflnterest in India through 
my mmdc?” Why not indeed? She also 
hopes that if she can swing it, her 
pr^ect will provide a follow-up to the 
auceesB itf the Festival of India in 
AiM^ea. “If I can’t do h, I hope 
someone else does. Itfa important to 
maintain that level of excitement. 

And MTV is tiwpeiftet medium for 
sodMtle, sofNwU.esUs herself a 




Puthlie deserting ttw bohemian oub 

Where has 
all the 
soarkle 

Mr 

gone? 

By Shobka D4 


the background chorus of the Prem 
Daan inmates singing the simple lines 
Asha will superunpose her own voice. 
Mother T wfll be asked to genersBy 
potter around and just be there 
...naturally. Asha’s share of toe sale 
proceeds go to toe worid’a 
favourite dia;^, Frem Daan. 

Atoa Puthlie (who calls herself 
AahaPuthlieCkildBtomidtlsuecees- 
foOy hosted a ghtsy chat (toow (2bp 0 / 
the WoiddlonCsble'IWwIdto 
attrseted the BkesofEmdi^desig- 
n*r Zanchn Rhodes, among otow 


trigTiri ry.T! ^ 


scen»«^ strobe-bt wmdd of the 
rich, beawtifol and fomous~4^^ 
toat’s not iKW she likea to ideiiti^ 
She peetow totalkin aineato* 

AMeivuUHM »nltoaw>m. mLweeb Mulijiuhl 


’Tnen, iilm ewerves tiw Bidden 
in onnm'^AWinicanm^ 
dnwlihtrciigto Amer^ 


late, pot form a tittle ghetto. My 
insidto have changed. I have become 
like £T. Artists have tois capabUity 
Ofnsmonis. Emotionally, I’m over* 
amisiUsed. I feel totally Amiurican in 
spirit. Perhaps it’s a case of oVer- 
compensation—but I love their flag 
and what it represents—home of the 
Ihto, land of toe brave.” Is there no 
room for India then? Is she that 
distanced? She searches for the right 
words and says carefolly, "The 
empathy is ihm...my soul and roots 
are Indian.. .but my i^siral self has 
become American. 1 mean, 1 can no 
longer eat pau-bh^h, my system can’t 
handle it., .my Insides have changed.” 
She has one thing more against her 
motheriand...something she shares 
with every sane Indian, “I can't think 
at returning permanently...the com¬ 
munication system here would des¬ 
troy me. I guess, India was made tor 
telepathic communication,..so, why 
are we talking about the new htgh 
drive for high teehnologyr 
Where, her fhns despMr, haa the 
old Asha gonefVi^ere, the wicked 
humour? The shock-tactics? “I'm 
finished with fdaying the entertainer. 
At my sge, I cannot afford to be 
flippant. Besides, 1 am not an Institu¬ 
tion—Bob Hope is. A!] performers 
are megalomaniacs...I’m metloving.” 
Does that mean what one thinks it 
means.. .could it he that Putidie too 
haa come ftili drcle uid is thinking of 
“settlii^ down” like the rest of 
womankind? “I am very Indiao in 
that sense. I believe women sra like 
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stinci. Picaseo may say they are Uke 
doormats or goddl^S. But I foel like 
a pigeon...though 1 might fly the 
coop...I think <K myself as a man any 
way. 1 have a maseuline attitude in 
the body of a woman.” Hmt does not 




or no marriage? “Even the most 
fiee-iqdHted of women wants to sei^ 
tie down eventually, no matter how 
strong and imhqMslMenl Mm 
A ny man whomairito m woidd have 
to be an«!nM«tieaal 
minded, stmWatliBatod, dnmtive, dsd- 
aive, amusfini, fitlsnittve.,.”8attiida 
Bke a «9iMi hebMm OoMT 
tlM lateDiiMOf WhiilM^^ 
ma»MlP,y«t?*nrea”WMtiMbreath- 
laag aiMsSer^ lloM’s ft tlMW-^ 
deMstor foam th& hohpmlaa 
Aaha IhrtMtehaa flnatty Joined toe 
rm^ai0dtamfaH>i!^. Whata 


















• SPOTLIGHT 


Getting a Good Bargain 


T ho Gandhi gnmip in 
Delhi ituubta that the 
groat fHcndahip ixTineen 
Nina Singh and Sonia 
Gandhi came to nought 
beoauwp Nma hwame far 
too posseshive about her 
VVIP“bestfnend” She 
made sure she kept Sonia 
all lohetself b> telling 
others to leave w hen Sonm 
was expected saying, 

“She doesn’t want to meet 
anyone, bhe’s very re- 
eerveil I’ll call you aome 
other time ’’ In the bai 
gam, bhc lost not jubt 


Soma but all her other pala 
too 

While on Sopia, an inside 
er who has accompanied 
heronhervanoua 
foreip Junkets says with 
wonder, “There was a 
time, not so long ago, when 
Soma shopped at torgain 
counters and discount 
stores Today, she goes for 
the best We spend hours 
at Kenzo Kittmgs imd 
visiting the most exclusive 
lUid expensive boutiques 
And don’t even ask me to 
list the numbei of priceless 
gifts both of them receive 
on their foreign tours ’’ 
Soma’s wardrobe may be 
haute coutuie, but will 
someone advise her to stop 
using shiny, cheapie chps 
m her hail like a teenager’ 

Sonia Gandhi tuiute ooitun 
wardrobe 




Ta)i Bachchan with Hanvanshrai Bachchan iasiHon-conscious 

Grande Dame of Fashion 


T ejl Bachchan IS cer¬ 
tainly fer more 
faehion-consnous than her 
dowdy daughter 
in-Iaw BhV IS known 
to order very 
ultra-chic, exclusive, 
ethnic designs ft om Delhi 
boutiques which promptly 


oblige her and what's 
more, promise not to dupli¬ 
cate them for the hoi pouw 
How come Madame Bach¬ 
chan hasn’t muscled her 
way into the slot that 
tumours insist, Pupul 
Jayakai is likely to opt out 
ol soon’ 


Different Strokes 


A fter years of hav»g to 
xLcontend with hm’ 
themes and colours being 
accepted by the moneyed, 
with everything Indism 
being m vo^e, Suruchl 
ClMM hse had her mo¬ 
ments in the son Recently 
the artist had her works 
chosen for tho Pam bimi- 
nale (’86-86>—the ait-fest 
which Ram Kumar tn^ t« 
get into but failed Her 
works were also on display 
at the group show cail^ 
‘Images of the Unknown’ 
held firom 13 April to 16 
June at Uie Institute of Ait 
and Urban Resources, 
Long Island City, she 
being the only artist lh»n 
the iTiird World to be so 
honoured, Tbis u the 
second tiime that her works 
have been b^teoted by the 
prestigious institute whirili 


18 affUiated to the Museum 
of Modem Art, New York 

Her vvork made sufBcient 


beudeb other journals, the 
New York Ttoiee-ni rare 
honour as, she says, out of 
200 exhibitions held every 
week only 16 are review^. 

The artist also appeared on 
three television t^- 
shows. Back from her most 
recent exposure to the 
Western art ukwM, Hie dif- 
Ibreucos se«n muHi more 
glaring, eutvently 
trying to egporiment with 
working pn the traditional 
pdcMmw as an attemataive 
to canvases Urhich have be 
dome ao expensive, 
attempting to fuse the tra- 
dhaonal w^ the wntem- 
ponpy. something she » 
very adept at. 
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AManof 

Letters 

Y ear after year a 
select individuals 
* meet, tolMull over, to dis 
cuss, to itialyse and finally 
make a unanimous deci¬ 
sion llie subject oi their 
avid inteivht is a bi oad 
shoe of the literarv works 
in some 15 Indian lan- 
ttuaftes Novels and 
novelettes, short-stones 
and epitb—all pass the 
scrutiny of the selection 
committee till one author 
ultimately ments the 
choice of the junsts He is 
the awardee of one of the 
most coveted of literal y 
pnzes in India thcJnan 
pith This year. It was Gu- 
Wati novelist Pannalal 
ratel whose epic Mana\ai 
Hhavai brought him not 
just the honouis but also a 



Patei monumental work 

cashpii7( of li 1 50 lakhs 
Patel, w hove foi mal eciuca 
turn did not go Iw yond 
class five IS nm <»1 ilie 
mosthighh laUd novel 
ist' intiuidiat indpara 
llets are being diawnlK 
tween his ilfajwi m Pha\di 
andthi otlui ivi-rgiien 
Gu|ar<Un lassu .SarasHd 
tichandtaM («o\ 

erdhani am 


The Funnier 
SideofLii-e 

P omiappa, cartoonist ex 
traordmgiie, is Banga 
lore’s premier fumn man 
who makes ev ei vone’s 
morning shine with the 
absolutely wacky charac 
tens he brings to life, and 
which tickle everyone ex¬ 
cept the unfortunate 
targets of his witticisms 
Kamakrishna Hegdc is re 
ported to be a fan though 
GUndu Rao, ex-chief mints 
ter of Karnataka, is cer¬ 
tainly not, for one of the 
characters was nimoured 
to have been based on him, 
or at least, it bears a sink¬ 
ing resemblance to him 
Ponnappa freelances for 
magazines ail over India 
though the mam body of 
hiB work is published by 
the Deccan Herald Group 


A ')ualified architect, Pon- 
iia(^>a decided to move into 
something more senous 
when he discoveied that 
architecture in India was a 
bad joke Well it's the 
11 ader's gam, for the good 
jokes flow on 



A selfportrait by Ponnappa 
with his characters 



Making a Pretty Picture 


Bhagwati 21 st century judge 

Press Button 
Justice 

Yustice BluigwaU is the 

V first judge to have made 
it to the 2l8t century The 
hij^y-respected 
judge revolutionised 
the working of the Sup¬ 
reme Court when he intro¬ 
duced sophisticated com 
^uter te^nology as well as 
^ an impressive electronic 
display board No longer 
does one have to wait for a 
court clerk to holier the 
case numbers., .and in¬ 
formation about significant 
rulings ere now available 
at the touch of a button 


Y.R D Tatau'cenliv 
•'posed patientlv foi a 
very evdusivc and very 
infoimed photo-sitting for 
a Bombay based photo 
gi aphei, aft er rejec ting a 
few whose submitted woi k 
didn’t quite measure up 


Tht guy who bagged the 
coy eted assignment finallj 
was Gautam Raiadbyak- 
sha who enjoyed photog¬ 
raphing the grand old man 
who knew his photogenu 
angli s as accurately as 
Rekha knows hers 



J R D Tata modelling for his book Keynofes and (inset) Gautam 
Rajfdhyaksha 


Treasure 

Trove 


m.' Mli if lIU *1*1! 


XbkeBangaloie antique 
hunting is a favourite pas¬ 
time for eveij one from 
bored socialites to young 
couples setting u|) housr 
for the first time Besides 
bemg vastly overjvnced, 
most of the stuff is hardly 
genuine But there is one 
person, Uma Rao, who 
runs a little shop called 
Panchvati m Bangalore, 
who IS well-known for the 
mtegnty of her pieces as 
well as the low pnees of 
her furniture and objel s </’ 
art, currently on show at 
an exhibition at The Back 
Room 

Exquisite Tatjjore 
glass paintings and carved 
wooden furniture, lamps 
and statuettes make up the 
collection that has tima’s 
attention to detail re¬ 
flected in every piece This 
18 her first exhibition ever, 
and Uma is quite thnlle<l 
with the response and 
plans^o make this a regu¬ 
lar feature So, the next 
time you're in Bangalore, 
drop in at The Bark Room 
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• LIFESTYLE' 




They are the achievers. Be it m politics or 
advertising, architecture or journalism, science 
or aviation, they have already acquired ths 
success and fame which others only dream of. 
What can the secret desires of these 
highly^successful celebrities be? Do they still have 
unfulfilled dreams? Find out the stuff their 
dreams are made of... 






SHOBHA DOCTOR 


She‘8 been knoumfor her concepte—good, 
bad, middling. A dairy projecl, an adveriin- 
ing agency (Concept), pioneering the produc¬ 
tion of commercial tekmion’s soap operas. 
Her dream projects are, however, afar cry 
from the '‘commercially successful” ventures 
she's been associated with to date. 


Shobha Oo^i laaving 
behind the iregraiKa 
of success 


53 



“I have two-three dream projects, each of 
which I want intensely. I want to areate a 
perfume out of an exotic Indian herbal aroma 
which once applied, will linger for seven 
days. Some four years ago, my car broke 
down on the road from BangjJore to Calicut 
(where 1 had opened a branch of the agency) 
and I took shelter in a poor farmer’s house j 
two-three km away from the road. The lady 
of the house was wearing a beautiM fragr¬ 
ance and when 1 a.Hke.d her what it was she 
showed me a crude kind of balm and lightly 
touched it to my neck. I would have forgotten 
about it but the next night, over 24 hours 
later, 1 could still feel the fragrance on me. It 
lasted for four-five days. Since then whenev¬ 
er 1 travelled, I kept searching for that 
farmer’s house. 1 couldn’t locate it but I 
manageii to find the fragrance—it’s almost 
like sandalwood—avail^Ie in a concentrated 
form,sold in bfl psdse and one rupee packets. 
Informal lab testing of this has already been 
done, I have even sent it to Paris where it 
received an enthusiastic response and I am 
quite near a breakthrough. 

“For me it is not just a dream. In spite of 
all my business schedules I am determined to 
bring out, on my 45th birthday, this perfune 
with a fragrance that lasts. It’s symbolic 
too—it’s the fragrance I want to leave 
behind. 

“Many may find my second pregeet pecul¬ 
iar, but I want to go aWay to a sn^ place in 
the wilderness, somewhere near a iriyei*, witii , < 
26-30 young girls betw'een the ages of five to : ^ 
18, &um different segments ofsodety, whom 
I would adopt and bring up as a mother. If 
imssible, I do wish my Husband would join me 
In this ashram—he has an agrobackgiwnd, 
is a dairy man. Surprisin^y, my hi^band 
express!^ a similar dream to a friend, and be , 
hadno knowledgeofmypkm$.Soitiaa, : . 





dream tiiat waa oreated septu^tely, but one 
whi^wesluure. 

“Aiter some time everything loses its 
meaning. 1 feel I have saturated myself 
1 profes^nally and personally. I have been in 
V the field of communications for 20 years, and 
even if Uiere is so much one can do, after a 
while everything beeves commeiinal. 
Advertisers, newspapers talk of reaching 
these mmiy millions, thousands of people. I 
don’t know in reality if they are communicat¬ 
ing to more than hundreds. 1 want to be 
realistic and communicate with 30 people, to 
devote myself to bringing them up as good 
citizens, who will, in turn, reach out to more. 
My son needs me for another one or two 
years only, after which 1 plan to leave 
everything behind. 

’There's a third dream which I have had 
since I was young—-to be a forest officer. 
Why, I don’t know; I am not known to go for 
long nature walks or such kind of things. But 
it is consistent with my earlier project, in 
that I don’t want to remain in an urban place. 
Since I want to isolate myself maybe I can 
combine the ashram and be in a forest too. In 
any case, the place I go to when 1 retire won’t 
be a settled Idnd of settlement. 

I don’t want to rationalise a dream, but 
maybe this has something to do with-my 
background. I was bom and brought up in 
Uganda and I was part of a batch of 75 
Students of the Old Kampala School, who left 
along with the principal to start the Kololo 
School where, for the first time, there was no 
segregation and Indians, Asians, Africans, 
Europeans studied together. Today it is one 
of the best schools in east Africa and we built 
it, ourselves. We cleared a jungle for ten 
weeks and built the school, the playground, 
the buildings, all of it ourselves. It took us 
almost a year to do this.” 


SATISH GUJRAL 


Internationally- acclaimed painter, sculptor, 
muralist and architect Satish Giynil is work¬ 
ing on a project which he clsums will be like 
"notlibg in the world”~both in form and the 
type of material used. Gigral’s hallmark-^e 
has been the recipient of three national 
awards besides tm Sahitp Kala Parishad 
Award—is his firm belief in the conformity of 
art with the soil from which it has sprung- "A 
building should not look as if it is man-made. 
Like a plant it should simply grow out of the 
earth.” lUs best building to date is the 
Vtagnificent Belgian embassy in New Delhi. 
The embassy, a resplendent structure of 
arches, brick vaults and domes decorated 
with dmms and fortress-like canapes, was 
built over tlvee yean in an area of thi^ 
ams. Guirai was honoured vdth the Order of 
the Crown for this project and it has also 
been nominated fbr tlw prestigious ^ Khan 
Award. But Gujral does not consider his 



much acclaimed work, built at a cost of Rs 
two crores, anything more than “elitist”. His 
long-cherished dream is to build a structure 
which will defy all the intemationally- 
acceptod norms of architecture and be a 
unique project—“for the people” 

In a few months, 100 acres of a properly 
close to an Indian metropolis is to be trans¬ 
formed into an exqwsite landscape. “It will 
annihilate the traditional fom of architecture 
and in the style of folk architecture conjure 
up a primitive fortress which will be built 
with, yes, mud. I will cover the 100-acre plot 
with buildings made of earth, earth and more 
earth. The idea is to disregard accepted 
building materials of cement, brick and 
steel—to ignore the shortages and expenses 
and return to the primitive method which has 
endured the test of hundreds of years. While 
the oldest concrete structure in the world 
would not be more than a centupr old, Sanna, 
the capital of North Yemen, a city of mud 
still stands as it was built 500 years ago. 
However, in India as a result of the restric¬ 
tive building by-laws and the monopolistic 
outlook of arcmtects, the plans of a mud 
building would never be approved. Besides, 
tee industrialists who have a vested interest 
in the production of these scarce building 
nuderials, would be only too keen to stifie 
creativity in anything which is concreteless.” 

Few know that Gqjral, became deaf at the 
age of seven when he was givenran overdose 
of teloroform during an ear operation. He 
explained in writing how he succeeded in 
having his wite ftilfilled. “In architecture, 
tee finandqyahould be aa much a dreamer as 
tee architect himself. Look at tee case of 
Shahjtean and Dated laa, who jointly built 
Tej Mahal After years of scopting for a 
sponsor, Gqjial found a business magnate 
who was prepared to finance his unique 


Satish Quiral and oned 
hla projects (top) 



lam determined 
to bring out this 
perfume with a 
fragrance that 
lasts. It's 
symbolic 
too.,.U’sthe 
fragrance that I 
want to leave 
behind. 

















would have to be idenijfied, pubUc awareness 
created, separate schemes evolved, say, for 
the Buddhist tourist, for the non-resident 
Indian or the sports-minded holidayer. Char¬ 
ter routes will be worked out so that 
thousands of tourists could fly to one destina¬ 
tion Ut one season. These plans are not only in 
my mind, they will soon be implemented on a 
81 ^ scale. To earn this kind of foreign 
,exriianae without being a burden on the 
natitHuu exchequer may seem well-nigh im¬ 
possible to some. For me, even if it involves 
the floating of a new airiine or investment for 
^e government up to Rs 200-300 crores, it is 
a dream which must be fulfilled.” 


DOMMORAES 


In kit chequered career os a v/riter, Dorn 
Mtinies hoe earned both banquets and bul¬ 
lets—and recently, brickbats. lAke everyone, 
he too has nurtw^ dreams. Some of which 
' he pursued and then gave upfqr lost. And 
dreams which may yet matmalise. 


“Ever since 1 resigmod as editor of the A.sia 
Magazine to join the UN in 1973,1 have 
wanted to start something sirail^. I 
approached Mr Goenka (since I had heard of 
his colour facility), who showed interest in 
the project and he put me temporarily in 
charge of the Sunday Standard. I expected 
something to work out, but after six months 
<i^the whole scheme collapsed. Since then 1 
_ .^proached two others; one of them actually 
i gave me some money and told me to hire the 
’ staff. My idea for the magarine had by then 
slightly changed. Instead of publishing a 
supplement like the Asia Magazine, it was to 
be in a magazine format, a features magazine 
aimed at Asians all over the world but 
brought out from India. I renewed my old 
contacts, had the stringers, photographers 
all ready, the staff too was ready to leave 
their jobs and join up, but the whole project 
fell through yet agair.. 

“Now I am a bit fed up. I approached three 
separate people and every time it has fallen 
thnmgh. But I would take up the project if 1 
found a financier. When I conceived of the 
idea, it was unique; now others are running 
magazines which are vaguely similar. 1 can¬ 
not say to a financier that it is the only 
magazine of its kind. 

“When I was in Madhya Pradesh resear¬ 
ching for my book on the state I met the 
tribiris of Bastar, the plains tribals, and in 
Abuchmarg, in a place called the “unknown 
plateau", the Hill Marias, a lost tribe who 
live as they used to. Madhya Pradesh has 46 
^ triiMS and sub-tribes (including the Bhils), 
which constitute 74 per cent of the tribals in 
the country. I drew up a project to send up 
six teams of writers, photographers, play¬ 
back recordists, and cameramen to recoil 
the lives and culture of these tribals before 
they vanished for good. It was an ambitious 
project which would take years to complete, 
and I waid^ to be part of the first team. 


‘'When I approached Mrs Gandhi, Hie then 
Prime Minister, with.the idea she was 
fascinated. But who was going to pay for it? 
Not the Indian government. Sir John Thomp-' 
son, then British High Commissioner in 
Delhi, gave me some valuable suggestions. 
The firm Shaw Wallace had a trust which 
might just consider such a project. So would 
the Smithsonian. The London School of 
Oriental Studies was interested too. But to 
police all the money the Indian government’s 
permission was needed. I submitted a ten- 
page proposal to Mrs Gandhi, who forwarded 
it to the ^ucation minister. Six months later 
I went to Delhi to enquire about what 
happened to the proposal and was told the 
papers were lost. 

“It will be difficult to revive the project 
now. Sir John is in the UN. The Shaw 
Wallace, Smithsonian people hi^ve changed. 
The USIS, whom I approachedjhas no ftinds 
for a project like this. Mrs Gandhi is dead. 

And it is a bit hard to approach Rigiv Gandhi, 
who talks of technology and the 2l8t century, 
with ray plans to record the lives of primitive 
tribes. I'm quite sure he will tell me to get 
lost. Also, I have to keep my wife and myself 
and I cannot go looking for funds. 

“A second autobiography is another pro¬ 
ject for sometime in the near future. The first 
one published in 1968 was extremely success¬ 
ful. Since then 1 am more world-wise, have 
had all sorts of experiences which will make 
the second book more interesting than the 
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I wans to write a 
bookanlndiim 
gangsters, 
partimarly on 
the big people m 
Bombay...but I 
don’t want to 
reproach a 
politician to get to 
a gangster!f 




Dom Monea; cKaflIuaioned 
out still a dreamer 
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imra^ufESTYu: 


There should b&a 
legislation 
whereby, every 
landholder must 
plant a forest for 
his personal 
use... every 
townicity must 
have a city 
forest—an open 
green belt. 



Saintly persons 
only indicate the 
direction. It is for 
the worldly folks 
like us to becorhe 
path-finders. 
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first. I also want to write a book on Indian 
gangsters, particularly on the big people in 
Bombay. I approached the CID but they 
were of no help. They asked me to eoptact 
certain politicians who could put me on to 
these people. It now seems like a dream—I 
don't want to approach a politician to get to a 
gangster!" 


DR P. J. DEORAS __ 

Ex-assistavt director of the Hqffekine In¬ 
stitute and head of the entemotogy depart¬ 
ment. Dr P.J. Deoras was responsible for 
performing the first DDT experimeyits in the 
country. An active environmentalist. Dr 
Deoras has been a member of the Wafer 
Pollution Board of Maharashtra, member of 
the Maharashtra Forest Board, trustee of the 
Prince of Wales Museum and member of the 
commission to select teachers for presiden¬ 
tial awards. At present, he is the president of 
the Society for Clean Environment (Soc- 
lean), secretary of the Friends of the Trees, 
and editor of its journal Vanashobha. Be¬ 
sides the 'disaster plan ' for Bombay city that 
Sorlean is preparing. Dr Deoras is opposing 
the Rs ihree-crore BMRDA project (to build 
a bird sanctuat'y, snake farm, children's 
park, underground theatre, education cen¬ 
tre, hygiene centre and central offices and 
residential premises for the officers in charge 
of these activities) at the Dltaravi-Mahim 
creek area, in the 80 acres origimlly allotted 
to develop a ‘green belt’, Dr Deoras prepared 
a pr^ectfor afforestation several years ago, 
one which is not only a dream but an 
ecological imperative. In his words... 


“Our forest policy needs to be modified. 
There .should be a legislation whereby, first, 
every landholder/lenant having ten acres of 
land must plant in one acre (i e 1/lOth of his 
laml) a forest for his personal use, ie for 
wood, fruit, timber, etc. Second, every town/ 
city must have a city forest—an open green 
belt. (In fact, the 8000-9000 trees planted in 
the Mahim creek area will be the first city 
forest in the country.) We do have the Van 
M^otsav, the tree planting scheme, but 
what is the point in planting one tree at a 
time? City forests can be planted with the 
help of industrial houses and citizens, who 
could adopt the trees and ensure their 
protection. 

“Third, everj’ industi-y should be forced to 
recycle its waste pollutants and the liquid 
effluent be used to afforest bairen lands 
surrounding their premises. P’ourth, our 
forests which have been denudetl should not 
be Umched for five years at least. Today, 
they are being afforested with teak-wood 
plantations, eucalyirtus trees for paiicr pulp, 
and the like. 

“It is important to note that, unlike che¬ 
mical pollution and au^imobile pollution 
which will stop in a few years, once ecological 
pollution takes place it cannot be reversed.. 

“Another project of mine is to see that 


snake farms and snake shows are banned. 

F or these are mainly responsible for si^es 
being killed, which in turn is destroying the 
ecological balance.” 


A.R.ANTULAY ^I 


He needs no introduction. A cguriier of Bu 
pomrs-ihat-be, whose misuse of power land¬ 
ed him in court. Being out of power today 
hasn’t stopped him from dreaming up grand 
projects, Makes a d^inite distinction be- 
tuwen the several other projects he has in 
mind and the one big dream that he has 
mentally nurtured since so many years. For 
clarity he insists on the interviewees ques¬ 
tions being inserted too. 


“My dream project is to actively get 
involved in order to contribute my humble 
mite, howsoever small and insignificant that 
contribution may be, to convert into reality 
the ABC formula which was so dear to 
Vinoba Bhave’s heart. In other words, 
roughly on the pattern of the European 
Economic Commission, the cordial coopera¬ 
tion, togetherness in working and harmony 
of aptitude and approach to problems at 
home and abroad, among all nations from 
A—Afghanistan, B—Burma, and C— 
Ceylon.” 

Q: Can you say it is your greatest ambi- 


a 


tion? 

A: Yes, if some strong leader like the 
Prime Minister of India or an institution like 
the SAARC, with the willing cooperation of 
the nations concerned, put, it a.s an objective 
to be achieved in the larger interest of peace 
and prosperity for the human race, whose 
standard-bearer India all through the ages 
has been. Nothing will make me more happy 
in devoting my full life—even as a cog in the 
machinery to be sot up—for achieving this 
goal. 

Q: Politically, do you have any grand 
project? 

A: To me politics cannot be divorced from 
the advancement of the human raurse. But 
the above is no part of my political ambition, 

I regard it as my life’s mission. 

Q: How long have you had this dream? 

A: Ever since 1 met Vinobg/iforthe first 
time, when 1 called upon that great man to 
seek his blessings when 1 was proceeding to 
take charge as general secretary of the then 
AICC in eariy 1976. He expressed this dream 
of his and asked me whether 1 could render 
myself serviceable in howsoever insignificant 
a capacity towards translating it into reality-, 
I had assured himofdoingmybitifand wh©n^ “ 
sudi opportunity ocewted in my life and 
have been nursing this project 

Q: Did Vinoba Bha ve also toil you how to 
implement it? 

A; Smntly persons only indicate the direct 
tion. It is for the worldly folk like us to 
become path-finders. 

nn Sarto aad Rasjmia Kapar 


After Amitabh, who? 


! r WH he aging of Amitabh Bach- 
! f ■ 1 chan has orphaned the In- 
I ■ dian teenager. As star 
I ■ number 1,2.3...10 begins 

! to look placidly middle- 

i aged, he is losing ground as the 
heartthrob of the younger genera¬ 
tion. With that irresistible, fiery, 
lean look eclipsed forever by sag¬ 
ging cheeks, the post of hero to the 
Indian youth falls vacant once 
again. Every generation gets the 
hero it deserves. Our parents vener¬ 
ated Mafaiatma Gandhi and Jawahar- 
tal Nehru. In keeping with the 
changing times, we had Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi and Amitabh Bachchan. After 
Amitabh, who? 

“There isn’t another universally 
loved cult figure," says Vidya 
Shankar, a 19-year-old undergradu¬ 
ate of Delhi University. “Our socie¬ 
ty is far too fragmented for the 
emergence of a modem all-India 
avatar.” Amitabh’s unique brand of 
charisma transcended barriers of 
class, language, religion and caste, 
^’^^ich other Indian has even the 
resemblance of a national image? 

No other filmstar can match the 
tall presence of the king of dishum 
dishum> Beyond the world of cellu¬ 
loid there is Rajiv Gandhi who, 
despite what his detractors might 
say> does have an all-India appeal. 
But the visibly balding PM has not 
made any effort to emerge as the 
messiah of the under-twenties. 

Arun Shourie’s name is bandied 
about at every school canteen and 
university cafe. At a recent talk 
session at the (me and only Do<m 
School, Shourie held the lads spell¬ 
bound for a record four hours. But 
the celebrated scribe’s much publi¬ 
cised interpretations of the Koran 
have upset non-Hindu students 
while alienating liberal Hindu intel¬ 
lectuals. There is Sunil Gavaskar 
for cricket fans only. “That’s all. 
Only three runners-up for the post 
of hero," says Vidya Shankar. 
“Tliere is no contemporary Indian 
^thit we studmits look up to, no rotei 
tfodel for us to emulate." 

“The great language (Uvide be¬ 
tween E^lish aid non-English 
qieaking students has prevented 
the birth of an indigenous teenage 
sub-cultjwe with its own ligature, 
its own music and its own c«dt 
figures." observes Dr Dinesh 



Mohan, professor at New Delhi's 
IIT. Girls and boys from English- 
medium sdiools are tuned into West¬ 
ern pbp-stars like Madonna, George 
Mi(^el and Boy George, For the 
Hindi-medium students there is no 
equivalent pop-star. 

Then there is the lack of com- 




theCongressCI) party machine, 
there is no other nationwide 
medium through which an aspiring 
hero can reach out simultaneously 
to the offspring of our increasingly 
divisive society. This is why today's 
charismatic figures are exploiting 
regional issues to win a following 
rather than reaching out to youngs¬ 
ters on a national platform. Remem¬ 
ber Bhindranwaie? 

No society can bear to worship an 
empty pedektal. In the absence of a 
genuine hero, anti-heroes make a 
bid for star status. At such times, 
fanatics, fundamentalists and 
anarchists build a following. Most 
vulnerable are the teenagers, who 
are in the grip of the Pied Piper 
syndrome. They seek emotional, in¬ 
tellectual and cultural sustenance 
from role models outside the family 
circle. If the pipe makes sweet 
music, they follow the piper no 
matter where he takes them. 

The slackening of Amitabh’s dis¬ 
hum dishum is a matter of deep 
national concern. For two decades 
youngsters felt safe in adoring him. 
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muoication unong die various lan¬ 
guage groups. In Andhra Pradedi 
there are temples dedicated to NTR. 
Thousands of enraged youngsters 
went cm a rampage tbroughout the 
state, when NTR was temporarily 
dethroned, but how many students 
in Delhi or Calcutta toim seen etiea 
(me NTR film? Hie name of Amrita 
Pritam, tt» as^-winninB Punjabi 
poetess means nothingio the you^ 
ofTamilNidu. 

Apart from the Bombay flhns and 


His message was a harmless one- 
look smart, act tough and when the 
going gets really tough, sing a song 
or two. And if all fails, stand for 
elections. This is the song of Ami- 
tabht no drugs, no punk hair-dos, no 
fundamentalism, join the main¬ 
stream, the Indian mainstream and 
you too can shine yke a star. 

Who will inherit his following? 
Ihe future of the nation wiU be 
determined by the answer to the 
question; After Amitabh, who? 
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Stepping into 
the period of crisis 

What does the future hold for us? This has intrigued many futurologists hut only 
a few like H. G. Wells and Alvin Toffler have answered the question with an 
uncanny accuracy. The Third Millennium (published by Sidgwick <6 Jackson 
Ltd; Indian agent: Rupa & Co., 15 Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta 700073; 
price Rs 255.12) is another such attempt. In this, our first extract from the book, 
the authors, Brian Stableford and David Langford, visualise with conviction the 
path mankind will take in the years 2000 to 2180 when the nuclear war will end 


T he rapid accel¬ 
eration of tech¬ 
nological de¬ 
velopment in 
the last quarter 
of the second millennium 
had many consequences, 
most unintended and 
some highly problematic. 

The world’s population in¬ 
creased dramatically, 
especially in the twen¬ 
tieth century. In 1900 
there were less than two 
billion people; by 2000 
there were nearly five bil¬ 
lion. This expansion had 
been permitted by an 
equally dramatic increase 
in food supplies resulting 
from new agricultural 
techniques, and from adv¬ 
ances in medical science 
and hygiene. 

Five billion people put 
an enormous strain on the 
Earth's ecosystem. Inten¬ 
sive crop cultivation threatened the long¬ 
term viability of the soil in the most fertile 
regions. Heavy industries were polluting 
the biosphere: sulphurous fumes released 
by burning coal eventually fell back to the 
surface as acid rain; heavy metals and 
non-biodegradable organic poisons were 
beginning to destroy vulnerable links in the 
ecological chain of eaters and eaten. Both 
industry and agriculture were dependent 
on energy generated from non-renewable 
resources: fossil fuels, coal and oil. 

Of the world's five billion people, more 
than a billion were subsistence farmers, 
and a further billion were poor farmers 
struggling to reach a viable standard of 
living by raising cash crops. This remained 
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the case despite the trend 
of the previous two cen¬ 
turies toward large-scale 
monoculture farming, 
with its absence of Crop 
rotation and consequent 
dependence on chemical 
nutrients. The poor far¬ 
mers. still increasing in^ 
number although their 
lands were, shrinking / 
rapidly, constituted an 
even greater threat to the 
ecosphere than did tech¬ 
nology. Their sheer num¬ 
bers made them major 
contributors to soil ero¬ 
sion, and their depend¬ 
ence on wood for fuel de¬ 
nuded their lands of trees. 

In the world at this time 
inequalities between na¬ 
tions and individuals 
were more striking than . 
ever before. TTus was not 
simply due to vast differ¬ 
ences of wealth and in¬ 
come, but because technology bad created 
so many things that could be possessed. 
Resentment and anguish were everywhere, 
and were manifested in worldwide civil 
strife. Most poor nations were constantly 
racked with civil war, their conflicts ex¬ 
acerbated by the activites of the two great 
empires of economic ideology, centred in 
the USA and the USSR, which were hungry 
to absorb the nations of the so-called Third 
World. 

No type of technology had evolved more 
rapidly than the technology of mass des¬ 
truction; by the year 2000 several nations 
possessed the theoretical capacity to exter- , 
minate the entire human race. It was not < 
siAtply humankind which was under threat. 
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biit almost every living, species. 

It was vital for,the worW, as it moved into the third 
millennium, to find a new ecological balance. Humao'- 
ity had somehow to stabilise its relationship with the 
5 environment—to regulate the energy-economy and 
' escape dependence on fossil fuels. They had to reorga¬ 
nise the agricultural base so that it could operate 
efficiently and indefinitely. They had to keep conflict 
to a level that did not threaten the survival of the 
species. 

Appropriate technologies were already under inves¬ 
tigation—and in some cases under development—that 
could meet these needs if only an international meeting 
of minds could be arranged. Investigation of new 
methods of energy-generation, like fusion power, was 
proceeding. A brand new biological technology was 
already in its infancy, an organic technology in which 
living things were used as machines—an early example 
being the modified bacteria which synthesised inter¬ 
feron. A new approach to inter-community relations, 
assisted by new community systems, was slowly 
emerging to fill the gaps opened by the decline of 
religion and ideology. It took time for the people of the 
third millennium to exploit these technologies, but the 
seeds were there for a revolution. 

As the Christian empire approached the year 1000 
many people believed that the world would surely end. 
They believed in the magic of numbers, and supposed 
that Christ would come again to supervise a day of 
judgment and establish the Kingdom of God. In the 
event no one came, but the millenarianism of those 
days, though tinged with fear and doubt, was essentiai- 
*^ly hopeful. 

Salvation by'tachnology and will power 

We are inclined today to think of the salvation of that 
world of long ago in primarily technological terms. We 
look back at the effects of new communications tech¬ 
nology, which .eliminated distances and broke through 
language barriers, slowly binding together a world 
community; at the development of fusion power, which 
gave people control of the most powerful ener^- 
producing process permitted by their physical cir¬ 
cumstances, and saved them from dependence on the 
sun’s energy; and at the increasing command over the 
fundamental pracess of life which allowed genetic 
engineers to find countless ways of answering human 
needs precisely and efficiently. However, we tend to 
forget—and we dishonour the people of that time by so 
doing—that behind the development of those technolo¬ 
gies was a powerful will, an indomitable desire posses¬ 
sed by innumerable men and women to secure not just 
their own well-being but the well-being of their chil¬ 
dren and their neighbours. If that had been lost, then 
“the one world” would have ended before it had even 
been created. 

Of course, not all die people of the year 2000 were 
prepared to trust in their fellows. For many, the desire 
Ao contribute to the general well-being was confused by 
’ deep-rooted resentments and hatreds. Just as the 
technologies of survival were slow to develop, so was 
the coile^ve will of the world community. We begin 
ouf history of the third millennium by demarcating a 
Period of Grists covering die year 2000 to about 2180, 
when the fate of the umrid Uy in the balance. 

When the new millennium b^n, three-quarte’s of 


the world’s nations were involved In wars of one kind 
or another. Some were being fought with tanks, shells, 
rifles, rockets and bombs; others with political prop¬ 
aganda and economic sanctions. Wherever there were 
religious boundaries, ethnic boundaries or boundaries 
separating opposing political ideologies, there was 
. tension. Today we can see that the real war underlying 
most of these conflicts was the war between the rich 
and the poor. During the period of crisis this became 
more evident in the changing realignment of nations 
and their elites, and in the changing nature of the wars 

th at they fo ught. _ 

....... The arms race was a 

legacy of the twentieth 
century which went 
hand in hand with 
twentieth century 
"doublethink", Both 
the USA and the USSR 
entered the twenty- 
first century with a 
massive commitment 
to the unthinkable—to 
the major nuclear war 
which had been fended 
off for 5S years, rather 
than to the convention¬ 
al wars still sprouting 
everywhere like weeds. The peculiarity of the first 
century of nuclear weapons was that, even while 
depending ultimately on the magic conventional/nuc¬ 
lear borderline as a barrier no one would dare cross, 
the politicians and strategists of tpe time eagerly 
supported weapons research that would lead to the 
blurring and erosion of this distinction. 

What were the tactical weapons which seemed likely 
to have such an irresponsibly destabilising effect? 
Some were much the same as the big strategic 
weapons, the difference having a sort of theological 
subtlety—a matter of intention rather than construb- 
tion—it depended where the weapon was aimed, Some 
were smaller versions of the big bombs, a few kilotons’ 
explosive yield aimed to knock out a crucial unit, an 
armoured column, a communications centre, rather 
than whole armies or whole cities. Very tiny nuclear 
yields were possible even then, down to just a few 
equivalent tons of TNT (although at this lowest level 
the effective cost per unit energy release was prohibi- 
ti\'Te and futile). The infamous neutron bomb, or re- 
duced-biast/enhanced-radiation weapon, was actually 

IHtatemlo bomb which CMiMd a mllHon to cit* In aotl 
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deployed as a tactical weapon by the USA. the USSR, 
Britain, France. Israel and some other countries. In 
spite of the popular folklore of the time, it was still not 
possible to do more than boost the neutron radiation 
output of a small but powerful nuclear weapon. The 
n-bomb remained an atomic bomb with all the usual 
flash, blast and fallout—but the boosted radiation 
increased the lethal radius of the weapon. 

In the “micro-nuke" area, some American work was 
even dune on the possibility of a bullet-sized warhead 
usin$t the hiithly fissionable element,califomium. Since 
califormum could then only be produced in tiny 
amounts through nuclear transmutation at a cost of 
nhllions of dollars per gram, and since it was not even 
prepared in metallic form until the end of the twentieth 
century,the strange urge to blur the line marking the 
nuclear threshold was quite evident. 

More than one nation (for example, Sweden with its 
“No Nuclear Weapons" policy) chose to creep up on the 
nuclear threshold from the opposite direction, with 
fuei-air-explosive (FAE) warheads. These large con¬ 
ventional devices relied on the release of volatile fuel 
which mingled with a relatively large volume of air to 
give the effect of an explosive charge many metres 
across. The blastwave from this huge “virtual war¬ 
head" was comparable to that from micro-nukqs: FAE 
offered a strictly conventional and therefore non- 
escalatoi-y weapon whose explosion could, in the event, 
be quite easily mistaken for a nuclear one. Air-to- 
ground missiles with massive FAE warheads were 
indeed used during the first Israeli assault in the 
ten-day war of 2011; the result was that half the 
nuclear-armed world went into red alert. The idea that 
large-scale conventional war could win major victories 
died with the traumatic shock of the 2011 fireball over 
Libya. 

Sateititt warfare 

Doublethink was** visible again in the superpowm’ 
enthusiasm for extending the battlefield inte near 
.space. American and Russian delegates said concerned 


things to each other over conference tables, prbposii« 
various ineffectual curbs on the- growing tiu^r 
Moctoiles—these Swategic Arms umita^ Ta^: 
(SALT) went on in desultory fashion throughout tiu) 
century. Memwhile, back at home, their scientfSiai 
were working on idvanced (dtarged*particle, nimt|at- 
particle and laser weapons intend^ to counter ad 
“inter-continental ballistic missile’' (ICBM) strike: s^ 
the high point of tCEM’s tra^ories, the satellite^ 
mounted energy weapons would destroy or incapaci¬ 
tate them. These weapons, which at the time were more 
science-fictional than practical, merely accelerated 
the arms race. 

What was, of courae, happening beneath the tech¬ 
nological glitter was the translation of the arms race 
still further into economic war. It is quite certain from 
discs released in the latter twenty-first century that 
the USA at least was aware of and encouraged this 
(Pentagon Database 1998:20563 et seq.), secure in the 
belief in its own limitless resources. Ironirally, the 
USSR appears to have had a similar confidence, though 
founded more on historical imperatives, and to have 
played much the same game. 

The hidden fallacy which doublethink helped conceal 
was, in fact, the same as the fallacy of believing that a 
war could safely be won by conventional means. In a 
world of thirty-odd nuclear-armed powers, it was 
simply no longer feasible to snuff out a nation by any 
decisive victory, no matter what the means. As had 
long been implicit in the international financial struc¬ 
ture. the only hope for the world as a whole lay in 
co-operation. 


The turning point 

This not very staggering insight took a long time to 
become embodied in any national policy. The turning 
point of the arms race was less a matter of idealism 
than of economic necessity. With hindsight we can 
trace the factors: the enormous maintenance cost of 
both ICBMs and orbital weapons; the gradual world 
recession which led to a series of economies in energy 
use; the decline of living standards in the superpowers: 
swelling internal resentment of massive, expensive 
and unused weapon systems; the need to divert funds 
on an emergency basis due to the ravages of the 
“Plague Wars": the availability of a cheap substitute 
for the dinosaur missiles inherited from the last 
century. 

Some popular histories give most weight to public 
outrage following a handful of disastrous incidents. A 
“failed" test in 2023 of the l^istani Pillar of Flame, a 
laser ground-to-air weapon, disabled and brought 
down an Australian passenger plane with considerable 
incidental damage to a suburb of Karadhi. Brazil'is 
work on the railgun, a hybrid energy/projectile vveapon 
based on the linear accelerator and intended as an 
ICBM defence, created a much greater furore in 2052 
when a projectile mystf riously “leapfrogged" from W 
test zone and punched a neat Iwle rhrduiH> 
Japanese tourists several miles off. However, lO]^- 
term considerations rather than individual disasters 
were the true shapers of the arras race as the twenty' 
first century wore on. 

Slowly the massive ICBMs and the ruinous otbilm 
systems gave way to (he relatively cheap we|a|%^r, 
whldi had caused such alarm oh its mooting in 
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previous century; the mass-produced cruise missile. 
"Why spend a billion? Two weeks’ output from a 
converted assembly-line in Detroit, and we’ve got 
ourselves a new first strike,” said President Disch in 
his famous 2057 speech. It was one of the ironies of 
i^istory that, by the time the orbital weapons could be 
%ost effectively deployed and maintained, they had 
become irrelevant. Even Jacob’s Ladder, the grandiose 
and extravagantly energy-consuming US weapon 
whose particle beam was designed to depopulate entire 
cities from orbital range, only represented a high-tech 
means of doing no more than a few nuclear-tipped 
cruise missiles could achieve. 

The deepening ecenomic winter of the mid to late 
twenty-first century led to the finding of politically 
acceptable ratioiAalisations of the downturn in arms 
production. The USA and the USSR had already been 
forced, somewhat unwillingly, into a position of co¬ 
operation as global policemen; now the links were 
increasing in number. Without being enough to satisfy 
the least demanding of utopian idealists, the realign¬ 
ment of US/USSR relations by 2100 would have horri¬ 
fied any twentieth century politician from either coun¬ 
try. Still, there was a long way to go. 

‘■No Nuke by 2100” 
was the slogan of the 
times—over-optimistic 
as ever. By that date 
the USA and the USSR, 
acting in concert if not 
in open collaboration, 
had stripped many 
smaller countries of 
their most destructive 
hardware. Any opposi¬ 
tion was firmly set 
aside with the United 
Nations Security Coun¬ 
cil rubber-stamping 
their actions in the 



name of the world community. The larger powers kept 
their missiles, but no longer regarded them as virility 
symbols. The logic of the “effective minimum”, 
popularised in 2064 by President Pilkington during one 
of the US government’s periodic cost-cutting purges, 
became dominant as more and more funds were 
diverted to combat disasters induced by climatological 
change. 

The deditie of Marxitm 

It became obvious as the century progressed that the 
continued health of the capitalist nations made non¬ 
sense of Marx's promises of inevitable ruin and revolu¬ 
tion. Despite the iniquities of the system, it was 
flexible enough to adapt to changing circumstances. In 
order to compete in the ever more-important business 
of international trade—whose benefits the communist 
nations had to reap if they were to maintain the 
standard of living of their own citizens—the USSR and 
its satellites had to build individual incentives back 
into their own system. They had to accept the unpalat¬ 
able truth that the only way to mobilise the labour of 
their people effectively was to reward it. The effect of 
banishing incentives from the “official” economy had 
merely been to create a vast “black economy” where 
corruption reigned supreme. The Chinese, more given 
to routine sophistry and traditional hypocrisy than the 
Russians, showed the way to the other communist 
nations. 

In the West, this pinful ideological retreat was 
recognised for what it was, and was simultaneously 
mocked and applauded in a self-satisfied fashion. In 
the meantime, though, the western political economy 
was also being transformed. The old-style aitrep- 
feneurial capitalism died with the piecemeal technolo¬ 
gy that suit^ it, and the twenty-first century saw the 
• extension of a trend begun long befoie. As the tec^ol- 
ogy of the industrialist countries became more com¬ 
plicated, and basic manufacturing processes were 
subject to more soi^isticated divisions of labour and 
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mechanisation, centralised planning became steadily 
more necessary. Even if governments reacted in hor* 
ror to the idea of nationalising all their land, they were 
forced to exercise more control over the owners. 
Companies and corporations grew steadily bigger so 
that particular economic ventures could be cushioned 
against idiort-term volatility of demand. 

By the middle of the twenty-first century the leading 
fifty multinational corporations were bigger and 
richer than roost small nations. Sometimes, indeed, the 
corporations effectively were the small nations; to buy 
up some weak and corruptible country was almost 
commonplace. An amusing example came when two 
multinationals each set out to “acquire" £I Salvador in 
2087—and both succeeded, the embarrassing joint 
commitment leading to an unexpected, forced merger 
and the formation of World Data Systems Inc. 

PlaniMd econoini«s •verywhere 

Multinationals had their own economic interests 
to protect and they had the power to do it—if they 
acted in concert they could dictate to at least half 
the governments on Earth, and exert strong press¬ 
ure on the rest. Like all great cartels they had no 
interest in the cut-throat competition supposedly 
built into the capitalist system; their real interests 
were protecting their markets, maintaining stability 
and avoiding taxes. Governments waged war 
against them mainly because of the last item; when 
it came to order and stability there was no conflict 
of interest. 

By the early twenty-second century the economy 
of the whole world was essentially a planned 
economy. The planning was not just national but 
international, thanks to the growing power of UN 
agencies and multinational corporations. In fact 
there were many planners with many plans, mure 
often in conflict than in harmony: too many cooks, 
with limited objectives and inappropriate means, 
were busy spoiling the world’s broth. The world 
economy, during this period of crisis, was very 
badly planned, but the fact that it was planned at all 
is more important. 
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Throughout the twen¬ 
ty-first century the 
Earth’s atmosphere 
grew slowly warmer. 
As a result, the ieef 
<»ps shrank and mean 
sea-level gradually 
rose. The warming was 
due to a “greenhouse 
effect" caused by an 
increase in atmospher¬ 
ic carbon dioxide; the 
extra carbon diosdde in 
the air absorbed some 
heat radiation from the 
surface which would 
otherwise have been lost into space. 

That a greenhouse effect might occur had been 
anticipated for some decades as twentieth century 
scientists noted the local effects of the prolific burning 
of fossil fuels. In the year 2000, no one could say 
exactly what the global effects might be, and for a time 
most of the extra carbon dioxide was dissolved in the 
sea, where much of it was recycled by phytoplankton. 
Other factors outside human control also affected 
global warmth, including fluctuations in the radiation 
output of the sun. The atmospheric warming due to 
industrially-released carbon dioxide might have been 
calculated had all other things been equal but all other 
things were not equal. 

Contemporary scientists, once they had noted the 
slow atmospheric warming, tended to blame it oiv 
man’s reckless treatment of the biosphere. Thevr 
pointed to the cutting down of tropical forests, whicn 
were the most important “carbon store” on land, and to 
the pollution of the seas, which was damaging the 
phytoplankton. Pressure from green parties to intro¬ 
duce international legislation had been growing for 
some time and became an Important political force. 
Such controls as were introduced 'were valuable, not 
least in laying the institutional groundwork for later 
more ambitious schemes, but modem climatological 
analyses suggest that had it not been for the increase in 
carbon dioxide there might have been an equally 
disastrous “little ice age” caused by a temporary drop 
in solar radiation due to causes far beyond human 
control. In other words, the increased heat retention 
caused by extra carbon dioxide was balanced by a 
smaller heat input caused by the vagaries of the sun. 
On the other hand, had it not been for that coincidental 
cooling of the sun, the greenhouse crisis might have 
been much worse. 

The rise in mean sea level continued until about 2120, 
when it began to fall. It was not until about 2200 that 
there was a re-stabilisation of sea-level, which lasted 
for 200 years. There were many secondary consequ¬ 
ences of the changing sea level too, which persistiMi 
long after the greenhouse ef'ect had gone into revpr^ 
Oceanic currents were altered, and patterns qf rainfall' 
changed markedly and somewhat mercuriaUy. This led'' 
to continual shifts in agricnltural opportunity, which 
produced occasional boom harvests and more frequent 
poor ones. 

The areas which suffered most were, of course, in 
the basins of the great tidal rivers. Human populations 
living close to the lower Amazon, the Mekong^ 
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j Parana, tiie Ganges and the Irrawaddy were soon 
affected, Itte densely-populated low-lying lands of 
! northern Europe suffer^ less at fiiat but eventually 
J large scale evacuation and relocation occurred there 
s^also. The first of the world’s great cities to take the toll 
was the largest of them all, Shanghai, whose tightly- 
packed metropolitan area had such a low elevation that 
extraordinary measures had to be taken as early as 
I 2015 to move people out and keep those who remained 
! above the tide-lines. Massive amounts of stone and 
I earth were imported to make islands grow faster than 
I the sea threatened to claim them. The long battle, 
fought over the course of an entire century, was 
eventually a losing one, and by 2120 Shanghai had been 
virtually destroyed. As the sea began to recede it was 
gradually reclaimed but it never attained its former 
significance in Chinese and world affairs. 

: I London too was in grave danger from flooding even 
in 2000. Early in the century the Thames flood barriers 
j failed again and again to protect the heart of the city 
I from inundation. Many lives were lost in the first big 
I flood of 2008, and though the lessons learned made the 
floods of 2017 and 2025 less disastrous it had by then 
become obvious that the city could not be wholly 
defended. A major relocation programme was begun, 
and extended over the next half-century as the sea’s 
inroads extended. Britain shared with other European 
nations the problem of being desperately crowded, so 
that the gradual sinking of the Norfolk Broads and the 
Cheshire Plain put a much greater strain on the 
nation’s resources than the flooding of comparable 
, areas in larger nations. 

. 

It may seem strange to 
speak of an "urban re¬ 
volution” in the first 
two centuries of the 
third millennium, 
given that people had 
been gathering 
together in towns and 
cities for thousands of 
years, and also that the 
latter part of mille- 
nium saw the rapid de¬ 
cay of the great cities. 
Nevertheless, it does 
make sense. 

There are four basic 
needs which are vital to human survival. We must have 
food, water, fuel and shelter. There never had been a 
time before the third millennium when all four of these 
necessities were adequately and simultaneously sup¬ 
plied to more than a tiny minority of the world’s 
population. But the first centur>' of that millennium 
saw a new development: the gap between supply and 
demand—which had been narrowing—began to grow 
again. The increase in world population put great 
.. strain on the world’s supplies while many people set 
“imeir sights much higher in calculating what consti- 
’’^ T tuted an adequate, standard of living. 

New bio-technologies eventually began to take up 
the strain in respect of the first two needs. The 
evolution of fusion technology finally dealt with the 
third. Because the need for shelter was less harshly 
felt than the other three hi the poorest parts of the 
world (which were located mainly in the tropics), 
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this fourth need received less attention. Neverthe¬ 
less, eventually the problems a.ssuciated with it 
called forth new technologies too. 

Outmoded cities 

In the year 2001 billions of poor people throughout 
the world had only the most rudimentary protection 
from the elements and very little else. Even the 
richest cities had populations of homeless and 
desperate people, and most had slums where en¬ 
vironmentally-induced illness were commonplace. 
Even the handsome homes of the rich were ill- 
equiped for the fast-developing social and economic 
circumstances; no cities had been built with the 
coming energy crisis in mind. Rich .apartments 
were abandoned because the expense of installing 
the insulation required by law could not be met; 
squatters moved in before the fleeing owners were 
out of sight. Whole blocks relying on expensively 
obsolete heating systems stood vacant, to be gutted 
by scavengers. The energy war left gaps in the 
building line, as if it were a literal war of tanks and 
bombs. 

These buildings could not move with the times; 
they were too solid and substantial, and took too 
long to build and rebuild. The problems faced by the 
richer nations in the twenty-first century were 
exacerbated by the disastrous fa-shions in house¬ 
building during the previou.s century. The vastness 
of the problem defied solution: there were five 
billion people in the world; all save a handful wanted 
improved housing and they could hardly secure it 
by applying the logic of taking on one another's 
washing. 


Tlw Gantz cementation process 

Several minor advances in cementation and fibre 
technology were made in the early twenty-first 
century, but the crucial breakthrough which was to 
have a profound effect in rich and poor nations alike 
. was the Gantz cenientationprocess, named after the 
American Leon Gantz (2008-2‘092). There were hun¬ 
dreds of variations on the singlq basic theme, and 
Gantz was by no means the only man who did vital 
work in developing the prototypes, but-he had 
pioneered the development of the technique and 
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was its most vociferous propagandist. 

Essentially, Gantz processes involve the use of 
genetically-engineered bacteria to manufacture 
organic “glues” which bind together aggregations of 
particles (usually sand but also soil, dust and slag). 
The bacteria are normally set to work on site, with 
moulds being used to control the shape of the 
eventual conglomerate. By careful selection and 
control of the bacteria, the properties of the resul¬ 
tant structures can be varied. It is possible to make 
bricks and blocks, or whole walls and floors. Clever 
builders soon worked out ways to build whole 
houses more-or-less of a piece. 

Perhaps the most bizarre Gantz home was the 
eccentric interior decorator Fritz Brenner’s "Tower 
of Sand”, built below the high-tide mark on a beach. 
Specially tailored Gantz bacteria caused the water- 
lashed sands not m erode the walls but to thicken 
them year by year into an extraordinary “organic” 
shape resembling a deformed termite-nest. Another 
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eccentricity was the sentimental treatment of the 
crumbling White Cliffs of Dover with organisms 
which not only preserved the famous landmark but 
secreted fluorescent compounds to make the chalk 1 
whiter than white. . j 

By 2065 the Gantz processes were supplemented 
by oUier biotechnologies which used engineered 
bacteria to crumble end pulverise certain kinds of 
rock. These techniques, used in concert with 
Gantz's processes, could be applied in the most 
unpromising places. Most of me companies in¬ 
volved in the development of biotechnology were 
already Interested in “bacterial quarrying” but the 
limited profitability of such research was an inhibit¬ 
ing factor until the Gantz process radically in- 
creased demand. 

Trangfomwiion of Third World citioo 

It was in the Third World that Gantz processes 
really transformed lifestyles. The buildings con¬ 
structed for the very poor were simple and 
stereotyped, basic in design and provision. Although 
very cheap, they were adequate for the business of 
living; they met the need of a billion people whose 
need had never been met before. There still re¬ 
mained great differences between the houses of the 
rich and of the poor. In the cities, in particular, the 
p(mr tended to be huddled together, under-supplied 
with space and light; but in the long fight against 
environmental illnesses the tide had been turned. 
Damp and infestation were gradually banished. 

The twenty-second century saW few achieve¬ 
ments to match the transmogrification of some of > 
the world’s ugliest and most dilapidated cities. The^ 
rebuilding of Calcutta, of Nairobi and of Valparaiso 
took place in the Period of Crisis, not in the Period of 
Recovery which followed. These vast projects were 
planned and carried through in the space of two 
generations, at a time when the relevant nations 
faced problems as frightful as any in their history. 
Even the “new cities" of Calcutta, Nairobi and 
Valparaiso are gone now; they were to be rebuilt 
twice over before they began to decline with the fall 
in numbers and dispersal of the world’s population. 

In-photographs and on film the rebuilt cities of the 
twenty-second c^tury look crude and uply to us, 
but they were the products of a highly significant 
revolution and de.serve to be remembered. They 
represented the first stage in a sequence of changes 
which was ultimately to make the whole world a fit 
place for human beings to live in. 

The new Information 
technology reorga¬ 
nised people’s play as 
drastically as their 
work. The increasing 
sophistication of tele¬ 
screens exaggerated a 
well-establimed trend.!;, 
making the home me 4 
focus of leisure activi¬ 
ties. By the year 2000 
electronic reproduc¬ 
tion of picture and 
music was highly effi¬ 
cient, and habits 
consumption haitr 
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ainwdy cliaaged so much that relatively few people 
actually wanted to be present in a sports stadium or a 
concert ball. Performers and their performances were 
^reaslngly camera^rimitated. 

5 l^hwsiciil cuHiiw irtctefi by btotechnolo^f 

I However, the developed countries increasing emph¬ 
asis (M) physical culture ran counter to the transferral 
of leisure into the home. Although many people were 
content to “train” at borne, participation in public 
athletic events gradually became more widespread, 
aiul correspmidingly more important as a social activ¬ 
ity. The very temptations of home entertainment made 
pMDle wary of the dangers of inactivity, and routine 
health education promoted the role of exercise in 
maintaining their bodies. The impact of biotechnology 
on food science and on the medical treatment of 
conditions like obesity encouraged physical culture. It 
might be thought that the ability to “cure" obesity 
medically would have made people less worried about 
getting fat, and therefore less likely to take precau¬ 
tions against it, but in fact it had the opposite effect. 
People realised that a combination of personal effort 
and medical expertise could make them the authentic 
masters of their own appearance and physical capabili¬ 
ties. 

In 2013 the World Basketball Association felt com¬ 
pelled to take the unusual step of introducing a 
maximum height for players, because doctors were 
using growth-renewal techniques on promising college 
players in order to secure their professional futures. 
The International Olympic Committee quickly became 
the organisation at the focal point of the issue, but it 
,Vas unable to reach the same kind of .sweeping and 
peremptory decision. Meanwhile, the poorer countries 
in the Olympic movement complained bitterly that 
medal chances now depended almost entirely on the 
level of medical assistance made available to competi¬ 
tors. The Olympiad of 2020 was .sheer farce in athletic 
terms; it became, effectively, the first all-out competi¬ 
tion between the biological engineers of America and 
Astern Europe. 

The growth of popular physical culture encouraged 
whole communities to turn out in loosely-organised 
competitions, including races, mock-combats and 
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strange ball games, where taking part became more 
important than winning. This represented a major 
change of attitude in many people. As these activities 
gained a greater influence in demarcating social 
groups, spectator sports gradually lost their social 
value. __ 

Utoraturc aurvivM tehitoxt 

Reading was hard hit by the increasing versatility of 
the telescreen. Difficulties with teletext clarity made 
reading from a screen slightly more of a chore than 
reading from a book, and people became increasingly 
likely to restrict themselves to functional reading- 
instruction manuals, tax forms and the like. However, 
the rewards to be gained from the printed word were 
so different from those attaching to the visual media 
that there was no danger of literary work becoming 
extinct. It survived at the popular level and at the ievd 
of high art. in book form as well as teletext, but the 
amount of time invested in reading by the population as 
a whole declined slowly in all countries until it levelled 
off in the 20808. By that time, teletext display was no 
longer problematic, and had become quite easy on the 
eyes, After that date books survived mainly as objets 
d’art, but book collecting was a common hobby 
throughout the developed world- 

Syn^wtap* raplacM fibn 

After 2050 software for synthesising visual images 
became rapidly more sophisticated. Until 2050.the only 
way to produce convincing television drama had in¬ 
volved actors, sets and video cameras. Such filmed 
images were often enhanced in numerous ways by 
trickery, and the skill of film-makers in using “special 
effects” to create Illusions had never stopped evolving. 
There had thus been a gradual integration of image- 
synthesis techniques and camera-work. 

After 2050 the work of technicians like Valdavia and 
Takahashi gave much more power and flexibility to the 
“software directors” who never resorted to the 
camera. This was not, as some have suggested, an 
overnight revolution—indeed; some camera-recorded 
dramas were still being made without synthetic imag¬ 
ery well into the twenty-second century—but by 2075 
the opportunities opened up by synthetape were 
attracting the great majority of those interested in 
making screen drama. Simeon Bha’s surrealised epic 
of alternate history. World War IV, and his brilliant 
if Song of Roland, proved to be major inspirations. The 
use of human actors and illusory smeiai effects 
suddenly became unfashionable in work for the fldt 
screen, though it would be a hundred years hefdre 
syntiietape techniques could be adapted to three 
dimensions. 
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SUNDAY gPORTS 

Staying back in anger 

The mass boycott of the Commonwealth Games reduces H to a fcttve 


I t is a glittering twofpound com 
in nickel brass Around its 
edge IS the inscription "XIII 
Commonwealth Games, Scot¬ 
land 19IW)" This IS the first 
time that the Royal Mint has issued 
a com to honour a sporting event 
It IS legal tender and is available at 
face value Unfortunately, there are 
no takers for the voin or the numer 
ous other commemorative kmck 
knacks that every international 
meet spawns—because the “festival 
of friendship” has been snuffed out 
by an alt-pervasive animosity 
The Commonwealth Games—in 
fact, the very idea of a Common 
wealth—IS m jeopardy today Brit 
ish Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s blunt refusal to endorse 
sanctions against South Africa trig 
gered a boycott unprecedented 
among the Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries The S8-member organisation 
had survived many tensions But it 
has, of late, become merely a legacy 
of long-forgotten bonhomie between 
the oppressor and the oppressed 
after the former was ousted Theie 
was a time when the sun did not set 
on the British Empire Todav, all 
one feels is dusk—all around the 
British Isles, that is 
But this does not detract Mrs 
Thatcher from her stand onPretona. 
Her vacuous contention is that sanc¬ 
tions against South Africa would 
hurt the Afncan more than the Atri- 
kaaner Her intransigence has 
jeopaidised the future of the Com¬ 
monwealth organisation and has re¬ 
duced the games to a farce Even 
Australia and Canada have criti¬ 
cised Mrs Thatcher's stand and 
warned that the organisation would 
crumble if she failed to at least 
agr^e to consider sanctions 
The boycott st8rtedasatrickle,but 
quickly gained momentum as the 
African nations were joined by 
several others But the biggest blow 
came from India With its largest- 
ever contmgent, India was expected 
to contribute substanually to the 
success of the meet Initially, India 
had vacillated between sporting 
sense and political expedience 
Even after Kenya and the others 


withdrew, India continued to put up 
a placid front But the summit meet- 
mg of the fronthne states in Africa 
finally tilted the balance and India 
made an official statement to the 
effect that, since Britain consistent¬ 
ly refused to apply sanctions, there 
was no way but to express its re 
sentment in the form of a boycott 
India's vacillation, however, was 
soon forgotten in the renewed flood 
of withdrawals Of the 58 member 
nations and territories only 26 ulti¬ 
mately took part Spotting boycotts, 
which started uith the 1976 Moii 
treal Olympics! had really begun to 
take roots While Hew Zealand's 
sporting links with the South /Ifrican 
regime was the reason for the Mon¬ 
treal Olympics boycott, the Moscow 
boycott atose out of the Afghanistan 
issue While the United States and 
Its staunchest allies staved away 
from Moscow, the USSR retaliated 


four years later by taking the 
Socialist bloc away from the I/is 
Angeles Games The USSR have a 
further opportunity of tweaking the 
American nose when it is time for 
the Seoul Olympics m 1988 North 
Korea is already flexing its mus¬ 
cles, with the USSR directmg its 
movements 

The Commonwealth Games has 
always bemi a different kfnd of 
arena With the bulk of the Third 
World in the organisation, it has 
served as a meeting point for sever¬ 
al small nations which tend to get 
lost in the excellence of the Olym¬ 
pics ll has also exuded a genuuie 
bonhomie seldom found in other 
hotly-contested international meets 
It was only British intransigence on 
the Pretoria sanctions issue which 
spilt the organisation While Canada 
and Australia took the stands 
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adi^ted by IntiUa for the 1980 and has fulfilled the reaidential qual- 
'84 QIyinptes--^t, while the issues ification of staying in a country for 
.over which the boycotts took place at least six of the previous 12 
Inerited attention, participation in months. Zola Budd had seldom been 
We Games was an entirely different in Englandl despite having bought a 
inatter«-the African nations, along house therel and Annette Cowley 
wi0i some others, felt that Britain was away studying m an American 
ought to be taught a lesson. university. , 

Faced with the titreat of a large- The Commonwealth Games Fed- 
sode boycott, the Commonwealth eration merely acted on an official 
Games Federation banned two Brit- protest. If the British felt there 
ish cmitestants, distance runner were athletes from other countries 
Zcda Budd and swimmer Annette who could be similarly disqualified, 
Cowley, from participation after they should have lodged protests, 
they lud been selected by their Instead, they chose to criticise the 
respective associations to represent organisation for acting within its 
Rngland. Reacting strongly to this, rights. Bui if one flips to the other 
The Times, Londra, castigated the side of the coin, one is likely to find 
federation: “As it turned out, the a similar, pervasive intransigence, 
federation was a kangaroo court. Although boycotts had been re- 
j ud gin g hgwtily and unreasonably. It sorted to earlier, they gained re- 
went beyond dispassionate applica- spectability as a Uandhian express- 
don of the rules which must govern ion in politics But today, it is an 
intemadonal gatherings and com- instrument being used to oppress 
pedtion.” the oppressor. In the ten years of 

Coming* as it did after Margaret boycott of sporting meets—begin- 
Thatcherls brusque dismissal of ning with Montrealinl976—this 
African pleas, it provided yet mode of protest has grown into a 
anomer example of British super- fashionable ploy It ran so deep that 
dliousness. The rules are clear and even the Commonwealth Arts Pes- 
the editorial writer was too piqued tival which began a week before the 
*« realise that no competitor is eligi- games to enhance the camaraderie 
hie for the Games uitiess he or she through actors, singers and dan¬ 



cers was partially boycotted. 

This sort of a boycott does not 
serve any purpose. An athlete train¬ 
ing for years to present himself at 
his peak finds ali his hard work and 
aspirations dealt a crushing blow. 
For him, it could have been the peak 
of a dedicated career. It could also 
have served to increase his confi¬ 
dence in himself, especially if he 
came from a poor country, as he 
would have been running shoulder 
to shoulder with the supposedly su¬ 
perior whites. Equality apart, there 
are other good reasons for taking 
part in mteraarional meets. If one 
goes back to the earliest recorded 
meets, one will find that the ancient 
Olympics were held in a very 
friencUy atmosphere. Politics was 
the raison d'etre of the meet. To¬ 
day, It is the bane of the games. 
While hostilitie.s could cease for the 
duration of the ancient Olympics, at 
least the verbal variety seems to 
have intensified in modern times. 

When the Edinburgh Games 
started, there were few participants 
and even the stands were not full. 
Preparations, which were making 
tardy progress, were still on even on 
the morning of the opening cere¬ 
mony. The Games turned out to be a 
parody of the glamour and talent 
that the ten-event meet would have 
normally generated. The mode of 
protest, however, has to be ques¬ 
tioned. It is certain that Margaret 
'Thatcher, whose invitation to the 
Games could not be cancelled de¬ 
spite efforts from many quarters, is 
not gomg to change her stand be¬ 
cause of the boycott. The attending 
public awareness will also not be a 
factor in influencing Mrs Thatch¬ 
er’s decision. 

If the boycotting countries were 
so disturbed by the British stand, 
they should have dissociated them¬ 
selves from the Commonwealth it¬ 
self. That would have been an hon¬ 
ourable 8tand~-certainly better 
than the bickering the boycott has 
led to. If Pretoria is the most im^r- 
tant Issue—and Britain’s position 
cannot be altered within the orga¬ 
nisation, ail like-minded countries 
should withdraw from it. 

These were the 13tli Games—Cer¬ 
tainly unludky for the Briti^. The 
Commimwealtb Games are almost 
certainly over foraver, The bell is 
tiling for the oittanisation itself. It 
is only a matter of time before the 
cortege pulls out. 

ArlJttSen 
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Smitten by wanderlust 
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W hile reviewing a 
travel book for the 
Spectator in 1932, Evelyn 
waugh wrote: “(There is a 
small circle of the read* 
ing public), of which the 
present reviewer claims 
membership, who prefer 
all but the very worst 
travel books to all but the 
very best novels.” While 
it would be an act of gross 
impertmence to advance 
a claim to membership in 
die hallowed circle of re* 
viewers like Waugh, I cer* 
tainly belong to those 
readers who have a pas* 
sion for travel books. 

And Tve recently read 
at least two that are very 
good. The first is a sequel 
to a splendid travel book, 
Slow Boats to China by 
(}avin Young, an account 
of a voyage taken in 23 
ill-assorted vessels from 
England to Canton. I 
won't dwell on that book, 
but will review its succes* 
sor Slow Boats Home. Mr 
Young is cast in the mould 
of the great sea* 
adventurers who were 
also splendid writera-*- 
R.L Stevenson, Herman 
Melville, Jack London. 
Joseph Conrad, Charles 
Darwin—and his book, 
written as it is in times 
that are no longer as 
dangerous as the ones the 
early explorers voyaged 
in. is a kind of homage to 
those who went before. 
This is not to say that 
Gavin Young had an easy 
time of It the vessels he 
chose to travel in, with 
some exceptions, were 
tmy, iU*equipped, leaky, 
and that he survived some 
of the horrendous gales 
and other dangers at sea 
stall issomel^dof 
miracle. But the end 
result of his travels is 
well worth it, for the read 
er at any rate The'author 
has a magical style and, 
as m the best travel 


books, has a way of mak¬ 
ing the most common¬ 
place subjects come alive. 
His route this time took 
him from Hongkong 
through the Sulu Sea to 
New Guinea, the Solomon 
Islands, Fiji, the Samoan 
Islands, Tahiti, Peru, 
around Cape Horn, Rio, 
Cape Town, St Helena 
Ascension, Dakar, 
Lisbon, Boulogne 
and finally home to Eng¬ 
land. An amazing journey 
and a fascinating book. 

A nother book I propose 
ixto review this week is 
not new and some purists 
probably would not even 
consider it a travel book. 
But all said and done, 
Norman Lewis’ Voices of 
the Old Sea is a book of 
genius. Norman Lewis de¬ 
cided to spend some time 
in a fisherman’s village 
called Farol on the Span¬ 
ish seaboard and this is 
his account of how that 

E rtmltive,isolatedvil' 
tge, with a way of life 
unchangedTor centuries, 
eventuaUy succumbed to 
the onslaught of modem 


civiUsatum. That descrip¬ 
tion, chock-full as it is of 
clichds, does not do jus¬ 
tice to this splendid book. 
Its lyrical majesty and 
the author’s deep feeling 
for the simple fisherman 
he lives with make this a 
book to be cherished and 
savoured. 1 sat up nights 
reading this book and 
thrni sat up more nights 
re-reading it. 

T ravel writing is essen¬ 
tially of two kinds. 

The first kind has to do 
with books of specialised 
interest and books such as 
Andre Gide’s Travels in 
the Congo, in which a wri¬ 
ter already established as 
a novelist elects to give 
his personal impressions 
of foreign places. Very 
occasionally, of course, 
the supreme'travel book 
appears—Cohn Thubron’s 
Among the Russians, Nor¬ 
man Lewis' Voices of the 
Old Sea or Peter Matth- 
iessen’s The Snow 
Leopard—which is both a 
work of art and a scien¬ 
tific, sociological 
triumph. 


: travel 



We have been fortunate 
that last decade has seen 
a number of very talented 
travel writers being pub* 
lished. Pre-eminent 
among them have been 
the English, who’ve al¬ 
ways had a reputaticm for 
wanderlust. Eric Newby’s 
A Short Walk in the Hindu 
Kush is a modem travel 
classic and a very witty 
account of two naive 
young adventurers who 
decide to traverse the 
hostile terrain of the Hin¬ 
du Kush, as it was then 
known. Newby’s The Big 
Red Train Ride, where me 
author, his wife and a 
photographer decide to 
take a nde on the Trans- 
Siberian Express is 
another excellent book by 
a very good writer; ditto 
Slowly Down the Ganges 
about India. And diere’s 
Bruce Chatwin whose In - - 
Patagonia should be held 
up as a model for anyone 
who has ever entertained 
hopes of travelling and 
then writing about his 
journeys. Cratwln, 
apparently, had from a 
very early age been fas¬ 
cinated by what is now 
modern-day Argentina 
and when he fiiudly vi¬ 
sited he found it more 
exciting than he had ever 
imagined. Colin Thub¬ 
ron’s Among the Russians 
is a magnificent re-tdling 
of a solo journey the au¬ 
thor made by car through 
a country tl»t remains 
obscured by the myths 
that mtvelop it. Patrick 
Mamham’s So Near to 
God is a marvellous 
narration of a journey the 
author 

South AmericK 
(»eraldDur rail’s 
My Family and Other 
Animals, a book I’d nom* 
nate as the author’s 
best, is a splendid and 
hilarious story of the Buf - 




BOOKWISE 


eUramQy'BwJoorBiii 
loffO. jr«ti Moiw' Among 
te Cities Ib good and her 
ast Letters from HOP is 
rilUant. Gavin Young’s 
lioa^Soats toOiina and 
Boats Home eee 
rohdMfuI. knockabout 
ales of Ms adventures on 
he high seas and Peter 
datthiessoi’s The Snow 
jeoperdis a mystiod, up- 
if^ tale of his adven- 
ores in the high moun- 
ains. With Matthiessen 
ve suritch to the Amer- 
cans(for I could go on 
’of ever alxHit the British) 
#ho follow close on the 
fleets of the British as the 
race that’s produced most 
flf the best travel writers 
cuirently being pub¬ 
lished, Paul Theroux tow¬ 
ers above the rest, and as 
a writer about rail travel 
he has no competition. 

The Great Railway 
Bazaar (set in Asia), The 
Patagonian Express (set 
in Latin America) and The 


Kingdom by the Sea (set 
'n Britain) are gems m be 
cherished. Talking of 
gems, William Least Heat 
'Moon’s Blue Highways is 
one Biat shines very 
bristly indeed. Least 
Heat Moon got into his 
van, ‘GhostDancing’,Bnd 
took the little known 
roads that lie well away 
from America’s snarling 
freeways to find the heart 
of his country; his jour¬ 
neys are a matter of sheer 
delight. Stephen Brooks’ 
Honky Tank Gelato, about 
Texas, has great verve 


addvigour...botItfaink 
I’ve very littte space to 
go. 

Suffice it to say there is 
a wealth of very good 
travel writing to be had 
today. My list has meny 
notable exceptions (V.S. 
Nai];mul among them), but 
this is primarily due to 
lack of space. I’m a travel 
writing-junkie and will 
read and like virtually 
any book that comes my 
way. Well, almost. 

A nd there’s a new 
book out by Cbrist- 


occasionalljr, 
■1^ BUpreiiiB travel 
iHiok 

appears... which is 
pothaworkef art 
and a scientific, 
sociological . 
triumph 


ine Foyle, the pr(H>rle- 
tress of Poyles, the big¬ 
gest bookshop in the 
world. The book itself 
didn’t grab my fani;y, 
but Foyles does. Anyone 
who has been to it on 
Charing Cross Hoad can 
testify to the huge 
adventure of tramping 
up and down that vast 
range of aisles and de¬ 
partments (there are 
over five million titles in 
Foyles). But be warned; 
the arrangement of ti¬ 
tles is chaotic, the sys¬ 
tem of payment is chao¬ 
tic (no cash bills or cre¬ 
dit cards accepted) and 
everything is generally 
slow. You need a whole 
day, or at least an after¬ 
noon, at your disposal. 
But for those of us Indi¬ 
ans (used as we are to 
overlooking minor 
points of inefficiency) 
who are also book- 
lovers. Foyles is one 
vast slice of paradise. 
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If you'i« been waiting for a Calcu¬ 
lator that’s compact, accurate and 
quite simply remarkable in cost- 
performance- then the waiting is 
over 


The House of Rayala, that brought 
you quality HaWa Typewriters now 
bnngs you qual ity Hatda Calculators. 

Elegant Sleek. Andvery.economical. 


Ha«dOWtca:RAYAU corporation PVT. V+ 0 .. 96 Mount Road, Gttlmiy.Midrw 600 032. T#l Nos. 4147W4t8443 T •, 

r- 1 —H«,: PHONES; a Ahmadabad23802 a Vadodara5586W * Barwa*wBj7ieS4 * Bhirttanashwar 6 l« 6 e a Bombay 
4128241 r-»lioASfc - n-rnooo » Coimbaior# 34938 • Cochin3MSMe/^729 • 0a»il6410492 a l,ucW»ow43^ .;r ; 

• Madras 81730/810222 a Puna 88158 a Sacundarabad 820480 • VIshaluipatham e$!611 



firom quBlit/ Electronic 
to quality Becfronic Caleiilaiori. 


DpsK lop Solai flr>sK top Sciontitic Pocket 





In an easy to operate r«ige that 
tncigdes models from the Pocket to 
the Rintout Desk Top and Scientific 
Calculators With the Hatda stamp 
of reliability 

HaWa Calculafors - A business 
dedsicm you'# be proud of for years 
to come. 


sc MCI 2318 
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fTilw dayi of tile iMtck- 
A ten dioli ere long past 
n ter ei Tamil dnema it 
eoneeroad. With their 
owHced penchant for 
fiUae with a rural back* 
drop, our new crop of 
fUim^ers have decided 
tfaabit wodd be au noturel 
for their heroines to be 
dng>ad in just a taree, 
ddi^ away with the choii 
altogmer. Kadha obliged 
in Itedal Moriyodoi and 
her elder sister Ambika 
fcdlowed suit in Xsoi 
Paodtim Thendral. In¬ 
cidentally, the trend was 
set years ago by buxom 
actress Rothi Devi, who 
dared to bare all fora 
teddustre nim called 
PappaatM. That film 
caused a furore when the 
producer claimed that he 
had pludced his heroine 
from Bombay’s red-light 
areas. This of course was 
just a lot of piffle and 
, Rathi, after a series of 
^Id roles, renounced the 
screen in favour of mat¬ 
rimonial bliss. 

■ 

M ovie mogul Boldi 
must be a worrit 
man these days. The 
suave filmmaker, who 
had pnfected the art of 
churning out re-makes 
which outclassed the ori- 
giiutls, came a cropper 
with his last two ventures. 
Viduthalai, the costly re¬ 
make of Feroz Khan's 
Qurboni, hardly created a 
i^le. Even the generous 
SDow of vital statistics by 
the heroine Madhavi 
failed to salvage a film 
which was hardly a patch 
aa the original. However, 
cute little charmer Sbali- 
ni was a cut above the rest 
and appeared in a two- 
pteoe swimsuit for the 
*^ttime in her career, 
^tch ’mn yotmg* seems 
to be the current motto of 
our filmmakers. 

■ 

rphai Nagesh and Man- 
A oramamadeaterriflc 
comie pair on the soreen, 
but a misunderstanding 



SeoinliM BlMgyMW mW Mohan, mwina toiMNta abiMen? 


crept in and the twosome 
decided not to act 
together anymore 
Nagesh took to promoting 
his son Amnd Babu, a 
youngster who soon 
proved that he was no 
great shidces as an actor. 
Staking claim to the title 
of the dest Travolta, Babu 
endeavoured to dance his 
way into the hearts of the 
avid cine-goers. In the 
few films which came his 
way Anand Babu ex¬ 
hausted his dance steps 
and the viewers their 
patience with the result 
that yet another career is 
now on the rocks. 

• 

T he Menakas and the 
Shobanasofthe 
Malayalam film firma¬ 
ment have to thank Poor- 
mma Bhagyarep (nSe 
Jayaram) for allowing 
them to rise and shine in 
their careers. Poomima 
had carved a niche for 
herself in the field and 
her career was going 
great guns when she gave 
up everything to jump 
into wedlock with Bh^y- 
araj. Top favourite with 
tte croiras, Poomima 
performed torrid love- 
scenes with a cool can¬ 
dour. Menaka and Shoba- 
na are homely types who 
come off best in sober 
roles that do precious lit¬ 
tle to raise the latent libi- 
doinmen. 


D irector Kama 

Namyanan was doing 
quite weU for himself, 
having evolved his own 
formula which contamed 
the usual masala with 
some melodrama thrown 
in fof good measure And 
then a brainwave struck 
him and he decided to 
make an art film eschew¬ 
ing in toto the box-office 
ingredients which were 
the hallmark of his films. 
The result was 5oru 
(Food) with a plump 
Jeevitha in the lead. When 
the film sank without a 


m 4 ? 
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ttM aMWia: rtdstoewwe 


ti'ace, Rama Narayanan’s 
dreams of joining the big 
league of art filmmakers 
died a natural death. Ilie 
director is now back mak¬ 
ing his pot'-pourri films 
with a vengeance. 

■ 

T here are no takers yet 
for the dance extrava¬ 
ganza Ananda Thanda- 
vam, which was shot over 
a lengthy period of time. 
Unni Mary Deepa and 
Lakshmi’s husband 
Mohan have persevered 
to enliven the proceed¬ 
ings a bit with some eroti¬ 
cally picturised love- 
scenes, but the jaded pair 
that they are, one wtm- 
ders whether the audi¬ 
ence 'will sit up and take 
noticb of their 
pyrotechnics on screen. 

■ 

A Ithough Suhasmi 
/Ascampereci away with 
the national award for 
Sindhu Bhairavi it was 
Sulakshana, the petite 
wife of Gopikrishne, M.S. 
Viswanathan's son, who 
really caught the eye. 
Often enough she comes 
out of her marital shell to 
do some purposeful roles 
like in this movie where 
ahe^iayed the role of 
Sivakumar’s ignoramus 
wife to perfection. 




taking a lot of trouble 
to erupt as a volcano of 
talent. She has got fed up 
of being just a bump-and- 
grind dancer and is now 
busy grabbing at chal¬ 
lenging roles In her 
effort to achieve perfec¬ 
tion, SUk Smitha tries to 

S ractice her role in real 
fe, too. For instance, she 
had to ride a horse in a 
recent film. The shooting 
was at Pimdicherry. and 
ahe was staying about 
three km from the loca- 
tion. butead of taking her 
car, our shapely dame 
rode a4ior8e every time 
she had to visit the venue. 
What a ^w for the star¬ 
gazers! 






KHAASgAAT 

D id Oiinpie r^^ly have 
an affair with Sunny 
Deal? Friends of Dimple 
swear they had a torrid 
romance all through the 
making of Nasir Husain’s 
Mamil Manzil. The same 
tmddies also insist that 
Dharmendra, after com* 
ing to know of the affair, 
immediately made 
arrangements to get Sun¬ 
ny married in a hush-hush 
manner. Today, Sunny 
dismisses all rumours re¬ 
garding his involvement 
with Dimple as “a grand 
story created to promote 
the film". Says Sunny; ‘T 
could not have fallen for 
any married woman. I 
could be a very good 
friend but there was no 
question of my having an 
affair at a time whmi 1 
was more interested in 
building and moulding my 
career and, moreover, I 
iiad my own girl whom I 
had promised to marry a 
long time ago. 1 am not 
the affairs type, you 
know. I respect women," 
As for Dimple she dis¬ 
cards the past with a con¬ 
temptuous shrug. 

■ 

S hakti Kapoor, Thte 
busiest ‘bad man’ to¬ 
day, has his own ways 
with women. He had this 
long and intimate rela¬ 
tionship with tele-star 
Rama Vij. To keep up the 
traditional image of Indi¬ 
an women, the lady made 
all kinds of sacrifices for 
the sake of her lover. 
Shakti was then strug- 

? :ling to gain a foothold in 
ilms. Rama even gave up 
acting for sometime with 
the intention of becoming 
Mrs Shakti Kapoor. But 
once the man iMcaroe a 
star he promptly ditched 
his old and loyal flame 
and got married to Padmi- 
ni Kolhapure’s elder sis¬ 
ter, Shivangi. Shakti is a 
very dedicated and loving 
husband (only when his 
wife is around, of course). 
He has the time of his life 
when she is away and 


loves it that way. Ex¬ 
claims he; "What can I do 
when so many women fall 
all over me? I am human 
after all." 

■ 

N ewsmen are still 
foxed by the be¬ 
haviour of Anita Racti- 
Hingorani.Sometime 
back, she called members 
of the press to tell them 
that she was riding high 
on waves of success. Ani¬ 
ta spoke of how she was 
going to make it really big 
as an actress and ruled 
out marriage for at }east 
another three years. 
Three days later she 
eloped with director- 
friend Sunil Hingorani 
and got married to him. 
Strange are the ways of 
love! 


T he television has be¬ 
come a refuge for the 
one-time greats of the sil¬ 
ver screen who are flock¬ 
ing to it. Hundreds of out- 
of-work technicians and 
frustrated artistes are at 
last getting back their 

AMla Raal-HingpnnI: •traiig* ways 





AnoonMSM and Mare Zubar.* togaihar tea Um last ttma 

confidence. Doordarshan 
with all its sponsored 
programmes has come as 
a boon to actors and 
actresses like Vijay 
Arora, Navin Nischol, 

Parikshat ^m, Ketoa rphe girl with a sparkl^ 

SuUm, Satish Kaul, Star- X Anooradha Patel, 
atBhoo8han, Rama Vij, broken off all ties with 
Moushurni Ctetterjee and Marc Zuber, the guy she 

the rest. In this new world in jove with. At the 

of tele-senals, these peo- moment, she is busy con¬ 

centrating on her career 

- -p which looks promising. 

I The break-off with Marc 
I does not bother her at all 
I a and she has just one film 
to complete with hiipr-- 
Simi Garewal's Rid^at. 
In contrast, Marc Zuber, 
who gave up a good 
carm^r in the theatre uid 
a chance of acting in Hol¬ 
lywood for the sake of 
Hindi films, is finding 
himself neither herenm: - 
there. 


T he success of Amrit 
has provided Rqiesh 
Khanna with another.. 
lease of life. The last , 
lease, petiups? 
time it is as Rajesh Khan- * 
na, the'old man’.It is' 
being felt that K ska will 
only be accepted in such . 
roles from now on and tbe^ 
moment has come to bid ' 
farewell to Rajesh, the 
ronumtichero. 








Q hooting of B.R, Chop- 
, ^irsl’s Mahabharat 
i -l^iillytook off after a 
ioihi^exie^l battle. 

lopg’drawn than the , 
1«i|^da«y'one at Karuk- 
jmi^ra. At the rOcent 
Moftarot, shooting began 
wftth a lot Of fanfare, a 
long way behind sche¬ 
duled The first to face the 
camera in the role of 
Bharatmuni was Ra i Bab- 
bar, who will only feature 
in the first few episodes. 

In the interminable inter¬ 
val between signing on 
the stars and the start of 
the shooting, many mem¬ 
bers of the original caste 
have opted out for person¬ 
al reasons. Two of the 
casualties have been Kitu 
Gidwani and Chunky 
Pandey. 

■ 

T he first few episodes 
of Police File Se. 
which has been allotted 
Jhe Monday night crime 
.firne slot, seems to have 
caught the fancy of the 
viewers. However, the se¬ 
rial's technical quality, 
especially after the slick¬ 
ly-produced Karam- 
chand, could do with 
some improvement. 

Based on actual police 
cases, the serial is far 
. more entertaining than its 
predecessor, Chhapte 
Chhapte. Though Chhapte 
Chhapte had an interest¬ 
ing plot with exciting pos¬ 
sibilities. it totally failed 
to realise its potential. 

■ 

R aj Babbar’s doosri 
tdwi, Smita Patti, has 
come back to the medium 
tiiat launched her on a 
higiily successful career. 
Having started off as a 
W newsreader, who was 
. discovered' by the 
^cciairoed director 
ShyamBenegai, Ms Patil 
established herself as an 
actress of calibre in both 
ipticRtal and international 
-ttim circles. Recently, the 
idnsky damselyvas seen on 
TV in tKe last gpiiiode, 



Ra) Babbar aa BliaralmunI In Mahabharat (abow)and Smita PoHI; 
bmanbythatalabug 



Al^metn, of Sutyti, at Ray 
Presents, in the lule of a : 
have-not housewife who 
fails her screen test but is. 
a most convincing actress 
inreallife. 

' ■ 

R ajendra Bhatia's 
Ktuiri Kluiri is a must ; 
for householders, espe- 
ciallt’ the one.s who em¬ 
ploy servants, it .seems a 
pitj' that this interesting 
serial ha,s been allotted a 
Saturday afternoon slot , a 
time when most people 
are too busy to park them 
selves in fnmt ni the idiol 
box. Considering all the 
boring serials that occupy 
prime time slots, one won¬ 
ders why Dtiordarshan's 
planning is so poor when , 
it conies to scheduling se-' 
rials. 

■ 

H ero Vijayendra 
Ghatge had almost 
been written off by the 
Bombay film industry 
when a very good break < 

came his way, thanks to 
Raroesh Sippy. The 
macho Ghatge appeared 
in the telesaga fiuniygad 
as the lively Kiran Jone- . 
ja's boyfriend, and was an 
instant success. Blessed 
with a bass voice, the de-. 
bonair Ghatge is the only 
male artiste in Bmiyaad 
who has butit up a con¬ 
siderable fan following 
among the female 
viewers. 

• 

wrhy Satyajit Ray Pre- 
W seats was not gi\'«i 
an extension is not clear. 

Is it a case of biased judg-. 
mentonthepavtoftne 
Doordat'shan author¬ 
ities—or. has Sandip Ray 
resolved that too much of 
a godff thing will detract 
from its charm ? Since 
most other short story- 
based serials have b««n 
given an extension, view¬ 
ers badhoped that Satyo- 
jit RayPresents would be 
g!v«n a new leaseof life. 
P.Ciw'Uanya 










SU NDAY iyEEK 


BEGINNING 3 AUGUST 1986 BY AMRITUL 


{S y^ um (18 AIH1I-.14 May) A 
wyT tu S lucky week for businessmen 
m undertake 

new ventures and enter into 
WmttPSiB risky deals It is, however 
not a good week for romance The domes* 
tic front will be a source of joy to you Your 
relatives will rally around Those in service 
try to please your supenors Act on the 
advice of fnends and elders A word of 
caution guard against deception 
Good dotn: S. 7 and 9 
Lacky iwmbon' 2 3 and 5 
Fawwrabia dirtetton- North 


ilO (IS Aageit~14 Septan* 
tar) Provided you keep a 
I/<l '*'**^^ 7°*^ health, 

mV|v ^ this might turn out to be a 
•KiilMM good week A friendship re¬ 
cently formed is likely to lead to incalcul¬ 
able losses Avoid controversies 1^ not 
hesitate to take your elders into confi¬ 
dence Your financial condition will improve 
markedly A tourney is in the offing 
A pleasant surpnse awaits you 
Qtad datsi; 4, 6 and 8 
Lucky mintata; 7, 8 and 9 
Favoarabla diraetlon’ North-west 


CSUSS^ 8AmMIHIS(l8Daapllita|kri 
S|SW|B 1* JbMMD Those In aeivloe I 
may get transfer orders This 
lna?y^ week you Will be abH to 
iMBEitaEi solve all your problems, 
especially those retaed to financial mat¬ 
ters Courage, self-confidence and forti¬ 
tude will come to your aid You wHI find 
yourself praised by friends and relatives 
However refrain from making ahy Impor¬ 
tant decision and guard against deception 
Oeod dales; 4, 6 and 7 
Lucky mimtaR; 1 5 and 7 
Favcanblc dlradtai: North 


TAURUS (IS May-14 tana) 

This IS a week for romance 
Make the best of the glorious 
weather and make amends 
for the past mistakes you 
might have committed Your sweetheart 
will be in a forgiving mood Elders will be 
particularly helpful A very bright week 
financially, but check extravagance During 
the latter part of the week you are likely to 
witness spectacular success 
Quod datad: 3, 4 and 7 
Lucky numtaR: 1 4 and 7 
Fasounbic diractien: South 


VIRGO (18 Saptambar—14 
tatabar) This week you are 
TOp likely to face serious com 
petition on your professional 
taSaP^ front Your psrsonal life will 
not be free from trouble either Delays and 
obstacles will cause you untold misery On 
the whole this is not a favourable week for 
you You are advised to he low and build up 
your contacts Grab any opportunity that 
comes your way 
Good dates; 4, 5 and 8 
Lacky mmbcR: 7, 8 and 9 
FavouRblc dlracHon. North-east 


(MPRKORN (18 tamary-14 
L ] Fsbraary) The time is ideal tor 

C relaxation You wilt be pro- 

,hC 7 t^ opportunity to 

^ take a short holiday and get 
away from the pleasures on you Ill-health 
in the family will resul* in medical expendi¬ 
ture Pay heed to youi hunches, especially 
in love affairs You will however, have to 
guard against evil influences which might 
rum your career 
Good dates; 3 6 and 8 
Lucky numbcR: 3, 4 and 7 
Favoursbls direction: South-east 


GEMINI (IS tan»-14 taly) 

y \ mance The domestic front 
will remain peaceful It will 
provide you with the support 
you might need on account of difficulties 
likely to arise on the professional front Do 
not lose confidence in your capabilities 
Catch up on overdue correspondence The 
next few weeks will show you the right 
direction 

Good dates: 4, 5 and 6 
Lucky MtinktR: 5, 6 and 7 
FavouiaUc diraetlon: South-west 

, CANCER (II talih-14 Aagust) 

Your health will cause you 
some anxiety The domestic 
ra |j P l < g| B front may not remain peace- 
ful Your efforts will be 
crowned with sucoeaa m the near future 
One word of advice do not get earned 
away by your good fortune, but curb 
extravagant tendencies For those already 
in love, a good week lor making plana for 
the future Profeasiqnals, avoid disputes 
Gasd dates: 4 5 anu 9 
Ltafcy namteR: 2 4 arid 8 
FsvoMibls diractloo: East 




mi 


LIRRA (IS Octobar—14 
Nevember) The planets do not 
favour you this week There¬ 
fore, you are advised to be 
content with your past 
achievements Do not push your luok too 
far Some progress may be registered on 
your professional front, provided you exer¬ 
cise restraint in both the written and the 
spoken word Mark time and wait for better 
days A letter will bdng good tidings 
Gao# datss: 3, 4 and 6 
Luefcy iwmbtR; 1. 2 and 3 
FawwRbla dlRctae: West 

fare\ SOPRPIO (18 Nt*aiiitar-14 

Oscamba^ You are advised to 
curb your impulsiveness Ria 
BgCJESj imperative that you complete 
your unfinished work soon 
Be on guard against enemies who are likely 
to try and cause you harm The health of 
elders might be worrying The time is not 
suitable for matomonW correepondenoe 
Do not shirk rsaponsibiiity The domeetic 
front wtH be a source of loy 
Qaod dalas: 7. 8 and 9 
iMfcy naattait: 3, 5 and 9 
Fawiiitala dhMHN; South 


AQUARIUS (IS Fabraary-14 

March) An unexpected event 
beyond your control, may 
play havoc with your plans 
Im^rtant papers must be 
kept in safe custody Check extravagance 
Children will contribute to your happiness 
A rewarding week for artists and intellec¬ 
tuals Jobs are m the offing for the unem¬ 
ployed Disputes regarding property will be 
settled in your favour 
Goad dataa: 3, 4 and 5 
LHdqf MffltaR; (S98, 7 and I. 

FawarsUe dtrscaae: West 


FttCES (18 MtRii-14 Alrtl) 

rjrlfj An important change In jtour 
pKuM career is foreseen For pro- 
fesaionals this is a lucky 
■laiHty week Look out for opportu¬ 
nities and make the right use of them 
Bualneasmen wilt achieve sucoess. A wprd 
of advice do not antagonise your ekfeta. It 
will only add to your moblems A change of 
residence la likely ralltiotans wlH And this 
phase favourable 

Gata dataa: 3, 6 and 9 ,( 

UNiqf MntaR: 2, 3 and 4 
FananMa taasMa: East 


Mat FntaiiK c api lc a nb—Ww 

The Arles womaf' may find the ambitious Capricorman man worth admiring, Sbe may even find his love for independence coinciding 
with her own And her warmth, vitality and atranglR d character could appeal quita strongly to him. In aclosa reWlonship, however, 
the extended attention he gives to his career wilt probably arouse uncharatanatic )aoiousy in her Where hia common senw will tell 
him that risk is shear stupidity, aha wiU not appraciata the gloom with which he aurrounda her enthusiasm. 










BANGALORE: Mr Sfaivft' 
iMHija/ya,« constable 
attached to the Chhdspet 
poUee station, was sns* 
pended for misusing the 
official poUoe wireless 
set. The constable was 
very fond of singing, and 
whenever he was on night 
shift he would use the 
very high frequency 




to the Ibiruvaiyuru 
police by the fishermov- 
IndUm Express (S. 
Raghotaman, Madras) 

■ 

BANGALORE: WhUe 
many educational institu¬ 
tions in India are bursting 
at the seams, the Central 
Institute of English and 
Foreign Language, 
Hyderabad, has set a re¬ 
cord of sorts For every 
student in the mstitute 
there are two teachers, 
and to top it all, for every 
teacher, there are four 
non-teaching staffers 
serving in the institute— 


Sunday Herald (A.R. 
Chander, Hyderabad) 

P 

NEW DELHI: It's a uni¬ 
que motorbike with 
several accessories 
attached to it by its young 
owner, Sundeep Gupta. 
The bike has a television, 
LED display, portable 
VCR, to name a few. A 
student of class XII, Gup¬ 
ta claims to have spent 
nearly one lakh rupees to 
modify his ordinary 
Yamaha Rajdoot motor¬ 
bike, ‘‘just for fun”. He 
has done all the wiring 
himself and there are ab¬ 


police wireless set, and 
begin to sing his favourite 
songs, mostly Kannada 
. film songs and Venk- 
^Mteshwara sup- 
ptibhatham It is learnt 
that he would start his 
sin^ng session late in the 
night and go on into the 
wee hours of the morning, 
jamming the entire com¬ 
munication system of the 
police force, A top officer 
was asked to keep a vigil 
on him during the nights 
and Shivanai^ayya was 
caught redhanded- -Indi¬ 
an Express (Prithwiraj 
Dasgupta, Bangalore) 

■ 

THANJAVDR: The costly 
television camera of the 
Doordarshan Kendra, 
Madras, which was re¬ 
ported to have been stolen 
from the Saint Thyagar- 
aja^adhana celebration 
pandalatthetimeof 
Prime Minister Rajiv 
simdhrs visit to Thir- 
^jcaiyuru was later found 
In the temple tank of Sri 
Panchanatheeswaran 
temple. It is stated that 
the camera, worth Rs 
diree lakhs, was caught in 
the Pet accidentally v^ile 
flshitig In detank, The' 
camera was handed over 


iwiTHOUT 


COMMENT! 


• Today, a devil is turning 
into a champion of civil 
liberties. His (Prakash 
Singh BadaTs) only prob¬ 
lem is that he is not the 
chief minister—S.S. Bar- 
nala, chief minister, Pun¬ 
jab in Indio Today 

• Bamala is a traitor. At 
the behest of the Centre, 
he is finishing the Sikh 
youth and attacking the 
Sikh shrines. Neither God 
nor Sikhs shall pardon 


al, dissident Akali leader 

el represent the silent 
majority. I am the oidy 
batsman. All the others 
are bowlers in Delhi 
tryinjj to bowl me out—R, 
Ginup R«f, former chief 
minister, Karnataka, 
attempting to analyse his 
current situation in India 
Today 

• I am waiting for the rise 
of another Gandhi (to 
curb commuttailsm)— 
Madlw Daadavate, Jfanata 
MP in Times oflnMa 


e We’ve got the money. 
Chhabis crore rupees di¬ 
vidend abhi tak diya hai 
koi? It’s a question of per- 
formance or non¬ 
performance. If you can’t 
perform, then let others 
perform, at least—Anil 
Ambanl of Reliance, wbmi 
asked why the company 
had come in for harsh 
treatment from the gov- 
emmmit 


• The West can go to 




Tutu, after hearing 
Reagan’s speech on sanc¬ 
tions against the Pretoria 
regime 

• If they (leaders of the 
banned African National 
Congress) don't (meet 
British foreign secretary, 
Geoffrey Howe)..,they 
virill cast doubts on their 
commitment to solve the 
problem (of aputheid) by 
peaceful meana-Briti&h 
. Prime Minister Margaret 
ThMcher, referring to 
Geoffrey Howe’s visit to 
South Africa 


out 35 different sets of 
buttons to control all hts 
systems—Hindustan 
Times (Ashwini, 
Amritsar) 

a 

DURG: The district 
police following the trail 
of fake currency notes 
has traced their origin to 
the Reserve Bank of India 
at Nagpur. Sixty-three 
fake nve-rupee notes 
were detected by the 
cashier of the State Bank 
of India when an account 
holder came to deposit 
some cash. Investigations 
revealed the source of 
notes as the State Bank of 
India branch of Rajnand- 
gaon. On inquiry, the 
police was informed that 
the bank had received the 
particular batch of five- 
rupee notes from the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India 
branch at Nagpur—Free 
Press Joumcu (J.N, Taluk- 
dar, Ujjain) 

BULANDSHAHR: Every¬ 
body including the judi¬ 
cial magistrate was won- 
derstruck when two per¬ 
sons wearing the Muslim 
burkha hurriedly entered 
court and surrendered, 
while taking off their 6ur- 
fcha. Police, in an attempt 





to ahest them tried to 
drag them outside, but the 
couHorder prevented 
them from doing so. Both 
die buiAha-clad men were 
wantea in connection with 
a crime—The Pioneer 
(Yashvir Tyagi, Lucknow) 
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T he villaqer has daep emotional attachment with hts agricultu¬ 
ral land Prior to mdependenoe the rights and tenure of the 
cultivator on his land were not sate The then Rulers or Jagirdars 
could eject the cultivator from his land at their will After 
independence l^atedan nghts, which are heritable and transfer¬ 
able, were conferred upon such of the cultivators who were 
actually oultivattng the land Provision was also made In the 
Rajasthan Tenancy Act prohibiting transfer of land held by an 
agnouttunst belonging to a scheduled caste or scheduled tnbe in 
favour of one belonging to the ‘upper” classes It was* also 
provided that no transfer of fragments of land, below a specified 
area should be allowed The numerous types of old existing Lag 
Bag and Begar (cesses and forced labour) were discontinued, 
along with abolition of the pi actice/provision of collection of rent In 
kind Provisions were made fixing land revenue on the basis of 
classification of soil Although all these provisions have withstood 
the test of Judicial scrutiny, a rethinking has been felt to be 
necessary in the context of changing circumstances 
For obtaining first hand information about the real difficulties 
felt and problems confronting the public the Chief Minister and 
the Revenue Minister extensively toured the villages from time to 
time, obtained information and evaluated the real conditions met 
public representatives and officers, held detailed discussions with 
them with the object of solving the vanous problems relating to 
revenue and colonisation departments, making the legal provi¬ 
sions more progressive and giving relief to the cultivators A 
conference of the Members of Parliament, State Legislators, Zila 
Pramukhs. Pradhans of the Panchayat Samitis officers and legal 
luminaries was organised on 17th and leth of June 1985 
Detailed discussions on the vanous provisions relating to 
agncuttural land and agriculturists were held in this conference 
Attention was invited to many problems in the Legislative 
Assembly also and many important suggestions were offered 
1 Tim Rajasthan Tenancy Act contains provisions prescribing 
the rights and liabilities of the various classes of tenants in 
respect of agricultural land held by them Forestry which has a 
close relation with agriculture is not Included at present in the 
definition of 'Agnculture The result is that the agricultunsts do 
not feel attracted towards extensive tree-plantation on his less 
productive lands They also do not get loans from the financial 
institutions for this purpose That is why it has been decided to 
include forestry also in the definition of Agnculture The State 
Government had framed rules for allotment of unproductive* 
agricultural land for development of pnvate forests With a view to 
making these rules mors liberal and broad based it is being 
provided that a definite percentage out of this type of land shall be 
reserved for marginal farmers and even amongst them prefer¬ 
ence will be given to the agriculturists belonging to the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes 

2 At present there is prohibition on transfer of fragments of 
land held for agnculturat purposes This celling ranges from 5 
bighas In the irrigated areas in district Ganganagar to over 60 
bighas in the desert districts Many fundamental changes in the 
field of agriculture and tenancy nghts on agncuttural land have 
been made siru^ the year 1955 when these provisions had been 
made applicable The underground sources of water have been 
tapped There has also been increase in the production per acre 
of land through use of ^emx^ai fertilizers, high quality of seeds 
and adoption of scientific methods of agriculture After providing 
for fragmentation of agricultural lantffbr residential, commercial 
and Industrial purposes in the Tenancy Act, in 1976, there 
remains no relevance for continuing this prohibition only in 
respect of land held<(tor agncuttural purposes 
3 Formerly the tenants in the Indira Gandhi Canal Project area 
had no khatedari nghts K was later oh provided that cultivators 
with continuous legal possesion from pre-195S may be allotted 
SO biqhes of land, out of i( hich half was to be allotted free and the 
rest on payment of the reserve price 
4 There are special provisions in the Rajasthan Colonisation 
Act, 1954 regarding! lands falling in the major and medium 
irrigation project areas Many people transferred their lands in 
dmeegard of tiiese provisions If the law had been strictly enforced 
both the seller and the purchaser would have to be ejected 
He^ It was provided that if the purchaser is a bonafide resident 
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of RsHasthan and Is also a proper person from security point of 
view, such illegal sale upto $1 12.1984 would be regtriatwed on> 
application and payment of the prescribed penstity 

5 Preference at tha time of permanent ellotment in tito Indifa 
Gandhi Canal Proijact area Is given to those who sre temporary 
cultivation lease holders Because temporary cultivation tease 
holders could hold land up to 50 bighas and permansht allotmam 
of more than 25 bighas could not be made, it was prowdad In the 
rules that the rest of the land may be allotted to “major son” of the 
allottee There being no dear provision as to the date of 
attainment of majority, it was deeded that only such persons 
would be covered by the definition of "major son” who had 
attained majority on 111985 

6 There has been a glorious tradition of donations of 
agricultural lands and other properties for the upkeep of temples 
and worshipping the idols of Deities mslatled in them In course of 
time the sett-se!^lng Pujans in such temples either got the lands 
entered in their own names or transferred them to omer persona 
Hence it has been decided that purchasers or traneterees of 
these lands shall be ejected in the same manner in which 
trespassers on Government lands are ejected 

7 As regards the acquisition of Khatedan rights under section 
15AAA of tiie Raiasthan Tenancy Act, 1955 It has been brought 
to the notice of the State Government by many tenants that they 
could not file applications for acquisition of Khatedari rights on 
account of one difficulty or the other 

8 The State Government has taken a deo von to exclude from 
the colony area those lands which have been declared as colony 
areas but where facilities of irngation by canals shall never be 
obtainable 

9 50.000 bighas of land for allotment to ex-soldiers and 12,500 
bighas to ex-servicemen of the Border Secunty Force has been 
reserved in the second phase of the Indira Gandhi Canal Project, 

10 Orders for allotting alternative Hinds to the cultivators ^ ^ 
villages Btshanpura, Bedopel, Kanor, Bojewalu, Rangmahe<A 
Mankathedi, Jhakhdawali, Thether etc of tehsil Suratgam 
covered in the seepage and sub-merg^ce ot Qhaggar depress¬ 
ion had been issued on 4-1-1981 At that tune the number of 
affected cultivators was only 419 out of which allotments to 374 
has been made elsewhere Allotment to the remaining 45 
cultivators IS to be made now 

11 Keeping in view the availability of land for meeting the 
future needs of public utility services the State Government has 
instructed all the District Collectors that before converting the 
Government lands situated in municipal limits into 'AbadI* and 
transternng them to the concerned municipalities, such land 
should be reserved (or educational institutions Government 
Offices, Dharamshalas and hospitals etc 

12 For removing the diffwuties being experienced by the 
Tehsilders In the matter of ejectment of trespassers on Govern¬ 
ment lands, pasture lands and othet such prohibited lands it has 
bean decided by tha State Government that a sum of Rs 1000/- 
per year on an average may be made available to every Tehsil (Or 
engagement of labour and hiring of vehicles so that trespassers 
may be removed promptly and effectively 

13 There has been an increase In the number of legal disputes 
as a result of protection of twiency nghts and generafawareness 
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Of lh» tenants towards ttiem WHh a vtew to early disposal of 
ItMM, tfta State Oovamment has esteblishsd 11 new courts of 
Aaalstant CoNeclors and Magistrates and has created a new sub 
dtvWon t (Shahbad, Disinet Kota) 

14 From devetoptnent point of view a revenue village has been 
tahon to be an important unit which is to be given pnori^ in the 
matter of electrification, education, roads etc There are many 
bFstes (localities) and Dhantes (cluster of huts) in the State 
which had not received such status so far iTie State Government 
has decided that all Mazras/Dhanies with a population of 200 in 
the desert tmd hilly areas and 250 in other areas may be declared 
as revenue villages 

15 At present there is a provision in the existing rules for 
atloment of land classified as Pata Taiab (tanK bed) and Nadi 
Khadi (river bed) for a period ranging from 1 to 3 years 
Information received from various districts goes to show that 
allotments are normally made only for one year with the result 
that the allottees face harassment every year unnecessaniy In 
order to remove the difficulty all the Collectors have been 
instructed mat allotment of Pata Taiab and Nadi Khatli land may 
be made for three years 

16 Keeping In view the difficulties being experienced in the 
dieposal of cases of trespass the State Government has issued 
Instruciton that meetings for regularisation of allotments may be 
arranged/caHed at short intervals and regularisation of the 
treapaas committed may be made in favour of those trespassers 
who are found eligible for such regulanaation 

17 The landless persons sometimes do not get possession of 
the land aHottad to them for a long time and litigation is started in 
the meantime It has been enjoined that possession of the 
allotted land is given within a penod of 15 days For this 
instructions have been issued to bind down the patwan IL R 
and the village Sarpanch on the very day of making the allotment 

18 Although there is provtston in the Rajasthan Tenancy Act 
k for removal of trees standing on the fields by the cultivators they 
\ire facing a lot of difficulties In order to remove these difficulties 

of (he cultivators instructions have been issued that the cultivators 
should not face any difficulty Existing provisions regarding 
removal of trees for commerciat purposes are also being 
simplified 

18 Keeping in view the number of pending cases in different 
revenue courts and the increase in disputes ail the District 
Collectors and Revenue OffK^rs have been instructed that they 
should put Oh their cause list only such number of cases as are 
to be disposed of or taken up by them It should be ensured 
at the time of chalking out the Tour Programme that no case for 
hearing should be fixed at the headquarter on the day when the 
officer is on tour 

20 It has been brought to the State Government s notice that 
whHe effecting recoveries of arears of land revenue and other 
debts the entire or a substantial part of foe land pledged is 
auctioned for a very small amount On foe subject instructions 
have been issued by foe State Government on 11 10 85 that at 
first action should be taken under Section 229 of foe R L Act A 
public notice under Section 238 of the Land Revenue Act should 
be issued before sale of land and a reasonable opportunity of 
being heard should be given with clear notice showing the 
amount to be recovered If land «required to be attached only so 
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much ot the land should be attached from which foe amount due 
may be recovered 

21 The Rajasthan Land Acquisition Act has been aiAomatical- 
ty rendered redundant with foe coming into force of the recent 
amendments in foe Central Land A^uisltlon Act Hance a 
decision has been taken by the Rajaethan Government for 
repealing the Rajasthan Land Acquisition Act Instructions for 
applying its principal sections on the pending cases have already 

issued 

22 The agriculturist had been authorised to receive Income 
from foe trees planted on the Government land adjacent to iiis 
own The State Oovamment has provided for grant of ownership 
rights to foe cultivators through an amendment m the Act 

23 The Rajasthan Moneylenders Act, 1983 regulating and 
controlling foe profession of moneylending Is already in force 
Provision has been made through an amendment of the 
Moneylenders Act exempUr^ financial institutions and Corpora 
tions from these provisions for accelerming the process of 
construction of houses so foat good financial institutions may 
come forward for the purpose 

24 The attention of foe Government had been drawn from time 
to time by the cultivatora in the colony areas foal under foe 
Colonisation Act sanction of the Oy Commissioner Colonisation 
IS ne< essary before sale of foe land With a view to removing their 
difficulties the DIstnct Collector Sriganganagar and other district 
collectors have been instructed by the Colonisation Commission 
er in August 1985 authonsmg them to grant such sanction within 
their own jurisdiction 

25 The State Government has accorded all facilities of paying 
compensation to and rehabilitating at other places foe oustees 
of foe 34 villages, of tehsil Lunkaransar the land of which had 
been acquired for the Mahajan Field Finng Range Orders have 
been issued for allotment of command or unoommand land m the 
tndira Gandhi Canal Project area 

26 Land Allotment Advisory Committees in the Colonisation 
area have been formed but there are no public representatives on 
them at present It has been felt that there should be provision for 
such representation on such commiiteea in the rules relating to 
allotment in the Colony areas as well 

Trespasb has been committed on a large area of land in foe 
mandis in Sriganganagar and Bikaner districts and such trespass 
IS taking place even now The State Government has taken 
effective steps for foe solution of this problem A decision has 
been taken for establishing separate mandis In districts other 
than Snganganagar and Bikaner (where foey already exist) and 
for appointing foe Secretary or the Additional Secretary along 
with a Flying Squad 

28 In the Rajasthan Land Revenue (conversion of Agnculforal 
Land for Residential and Commercial purposes in Rural Areas) 
Rules 1971 there is no provision for such conversion for foe 
CO operative soaties Housing Co-operative Societies ore now 
being constituted in foe rural areas also 

29 Pass-books are being distrlbutsd to all cultivators with a 
view to making available with them an authontative record of the 
land held by them In order that the pass-books may become 
complete a deasion has been taken to append a trace map of 
foe concerned land in the pass book 

30 Petty disputes remain pending at different stages in foe 
revenue courts and offices and foe villagers have to visit tehsil or 
sub-divisionat headquarters for ordinary matters like mutation, 
allotments regularisation obtaining possession etc resulting m 
wastage of their time and money 

31 TheBoardof Revenue is foe highest Court of Appeal in the 
State so far as revenue matters are co^med Kee^ng in view 
the number of pending cases and thrspeed of their disposal a 
decision has been taken by foe Statiraovemment for oprxilntfng 
five additional members in foe Boafo for a penod of two years 

»only 1. 

32 At present there are 8 Revenue Appellate Authontwa 
'' working in the State and their headquartys are at Jaipur, Ajmer 

' Alwar, Bharatpur, Kota Bikaner. Udaifur and Jodhpur For 
providing relief to foe agrlcultunsts oi diwicts other than above 
' eight districts, It had been decided that these Revenue Appellate 
AuthorlMs shall hold camp court at other district headc^rters 
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CROSSWORD NO. 7 



1 Strangely enough, a vet I m to induce (8) 

5 Accuse-or attack? (6) 

10 Fascinated 500 after admittance (9) 

11 Small airship is second>class, flaccid (S) 

12 What notionsi High pnncipiss lose fifty‘s (5) 

13 III times with Soiw are chaotic without t»undary (9) 

14 Held tight when gloves initially tore (7) 

16 Writer, bless without vessel for a little bite (6) 

19 Consented to a vice’’ (6) 


21 Comparatively not as dirty as 100, thinner (7) I 

23 WHh hunUng instincts, like 26 Across (8) > J 

25 iced father over measurement on the east (5) 

26 Bird found on the isth hole, eg? (6) 

27 Lampooned dears, is it? (9) 

Give Fellm a tea estate, imtaily (6) 

29 Afterthought, change your first for oM stringed mstaHitent (tl) 

BWOI 

1 Amorous encounters at the end of a loumey, it's SaU. (8) 

2 Walking shakily, has hesitation In aodmg up (9) 

3 Containers have half a dozen, a learner on point (5) 

4 Dealt with, not only on the Rugby field, though (7) 

6 Custom can, we see, be fit to live in (9) 

7 Elevate beams, some hear (5) 

6 Uncover old attitude? (6) 

9 Rum chap having a casting vote (3^) 

15 Part naval disordw is mom common (9) 

17 Spiny lobster is unpunctual about snug drole (9) 

18 Frenzied diner swallowed by Insect is so amicable (8) 

20 Being arid about exclamations of pain makes one aomnqient 

21 The Yoo Sect could produce little wolves' (7) 

22 A feast to extend’ {B) 

24 Indte with one boiled or scrambled, perhaps (3, 2) 

25 Iron artist on number is wild (5) 

IS H^^awws we. e 

scant 1 HaIrhM 5 Uwtw S Dwk iMm 10 Ttloum 12 Em* 13 BkuMm 14 
CantonnMiia EnWrtaMngZI Expcdlinia IniatZI OrahldZS fllfl 

27 Flam 

IIN 1 Haigtd 2 Tanac 3 HorMhUr 4 Troubltmawr 3 Shap 7 n « c aw f t 
Ranowa 11 Bupanaural IS SaiHmail 16 Wawrat 17 Alypioa It Mm 20 
Stakt 22 Dfiva 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 
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, TfwN Wit M tari* ivmboUam In thf ^ 
m «» AWi Rubinttiin MwnorM Tow- 
flMMM, M4 iMt lumnwr in.POitniea 
flMmory of tht grMtiit FbWi 
'’MWli^tyir of tO vm, thouMI bt 
Mind M lour fluMiant, t Hunaori*"f > 
Rinoraon tCneh. fwdowntredaon 
nriio, iutfl dwiM t oraxy to tho 
olMMiilon of tMrown naSoriol hore. 

Tito etw« ptayod, fNwtvOr, toundod 0 
brmHor noto, atpieltHy tfw fdtIowliA 
wtiwh won ^ bitl goiM mIw. A Htm 
known imarrurtiontl mattor mm dtelto- 
riavaUa mahat a Mokiy of MaoppOnanft 
nMItlon. 

WlMta: Mokiy. Black PytaL branch Dofanca, 
Poltnica ZdroJ, IBM. 

IMU MM tIMM MW 
SN-QBS 4nMa 

A potitfonal lino wMoh it baginning to 
ramoovar favour in intamadonai drdoa. 


ICMWIT 


ir favour in intamadonai drdba 
IMOI BMO KN^ 


PyM 




(WhMa) 

tonnowa 


An unutuai mova, aoitdting tho vary 
mittaka which comaa u bd'pityad. 


g... IM3MT 70401 M> 
if 7... P-KN3 8 P-OW it moat unpiaaaant 
iOiiP Mil 040 

WMO ImN+ 11 M 0417 


OtAQRAM 

12N40I 

Of eouraa. Tha rook it of little conaa* 
nuance In tha waka of WMte'i attack. 

12 .. . OUlfIt- 1IK412 04188 
1418474^ MU ISNdt MU 
Virtual admiiaion of dafaat, but If 15 ... 
fM1516 PxP NxQP 17 B-N 6 -f. 

IBBaRP fMOa 17MM QxRP 
18N4M (MH I 8 N 11 N BxN 
2884131 QxR 21BaN 

Ending Stack's raeiatanca. Tha king and 
rook hava nowhere to hlda. 

21.. . 84(1 2284MtK-B1 

228aBP P4» 248x8 PxPt^ 

2BK4C2 8 aalgnt. 


MICHAEL STEAN 
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A famitiar problem occurs when you hold a 
hand such as 

4348K744AKJ8534A62 
and the bidding begins: 

South ftorth 

!♦ IIP 

» 

1 Some players would say'Three Diamlonds 
> what's the problem?’ The problem Is 
ibvious, I would have thought: what do you 
do if over Three Diamonds partner si^ 3NT? 
Nevertheless, the answers m the French 
magazine were 8 for Three Diamonds. 7 for 
Two Diamonds, 4 for Two Clubs, and 1 found 
mysetf in a despised minority of 1 with 
Two Hearts. This was Simon's 
recommendation on such hands. But 


perhaps this hand is a bit good; there is not 
much wrong with Two Clubs. 

A few pages later (ki the Frendt magazine) 
there was a report of a deal from France's 
criticd match against Austria in the European 
Qiampionshlp, where E-W held: 


iVesf 

♦ 109 
epAQJ87 

♦ AJ986 

♦ A 


East 

♦ AQJ865’2 

♦ 109 

♦ - 

♦ KQ102 


The Austrian East began with a 
conventional One Club and fallowed with four 
minimum bids in spades They stopped In Six. 
Paladiho. for France, began with One Spade 
and jumped to Three Spades over the 


response of Two Hearts. This type of lump, 
purely on playing tricks, is dangerous. The 
bxlding conbnued’ 


The trump fln^ was wrong, ot course. 
Vest sans doule cette mm qui nous 
coutera le voyage au Brisit, wrote %hemeil. 


TERENCE REESE 


{By mtang 0 m§M nmh the ObMrvSf) 


miESTIOTS 

1 . In multinBtional corporation terminol¬ 
ogy, who are tha Seven Siaiars? 

2. Renminbi is the currency of which 
country? 

3. Which Americen state is called "gra¬ 
nge state”? 

4 . Which insect ie believed to tiave the 
head of a hone, the neck ^ an ox, 
the wings of a dmgon, the feet of a 

L damal, the tail ofaseipent, the horns 
.4 ^tatagandthebbdytrfesoofpton? 
,78. Which British. Mng wae known as the 
\, “hammer of the Boots"? 

&What dottietoitowtoghavelnoom- 
mont gerfatodn, meriyn, murityte 
svto ks4lre(f^ 

f, Whet are hafciie madtotoaa? 

ftWNoh ir#lh author is known as 
‘(Iha tnimc^ tinkiw”? 


9 . In the play Hamfef, who kills Hamlet 
with a poisoned rapier? 

10. Which river is called the “king of 
waters’? 

11. How is George O' Dowd better 
known as? 

12. In which year did Pakistan become 
an Islamic state? 

13. Whose horse was caHed Al Borak? 

14. Sultan Sir Hassanlal BoHdah Is tha 

' head oH state of which country? 

15. During which war did Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi aerve in the Indian Ambulanoa 
Coips? 

16. What in a tailor's shop is a goose? 
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DECCANrHARV 


I 

War of the 
tons-in-law 

C bandrababu Natdu, 
who emerged as the 
political heir-apparent of 
N T Rama Rao, chief 
minister of Andhra 
Pradesh and founder- 
leader of the ruling Telu- 
gu Desam, during the par¬ 
ty’s third Mabanadu 
(annual conference) held 
m Hyderabad last Janu¬ 
ary, IS being slowly edged 
out by Dr Venkateshwar 
Rao Both the contenders 
ara son$-in*law of Mr 
Rama Rao who has his 
eyes set on Delhi durbar 
by the time the nation 
goes to the polls in 1989 
Chandrababu Naidu was 
nurtured in the Congress 
culture and had served m 
jhe “airbus” cabinet of T 
ftnjiah Though the pet of 
nr Rama Rao, he joined 
«r Telugu Desam only 
titer his father-in-iaw be¬ 
came the chief minister 
Dr t^enkateshwar Rao, on 
the other hand, had been 
with the party from its 
inception and was the 
tavounte of his mother- 



ClwKlr«M)uN«l(hj(lWUatWmv«nkatMhww’nM •HoMMwadt 


in-law The death of Mrs 
Kama Rao last year en¬ 
abled Chandrababu Naidu 
to stage a one-upmanship 
on Dr Venkateshwar Rao 
who, at the time of the last 
Mahanadu, was almost 
dnven to quit the party 
But he persevered 
Though a ministerial 
berth eluded him, the 
rapid declme of the for¬ 
tunes of Chandrababu 
Naidu and Mr Rama Kao's 
sense of establishing his 
own dynastic lule in 
Andhra Pradesh, has 
made the succession of 


Dr Venkateshwar Rao, at 
the opportune time, 
almost certain Mr 
Naidu’s sudden fall from 
grace could be seen from 
a series of mcidents m the 
last few weeks The idea 
of having an eight- 
member “pohtburo", the 
supreme decision-making 
body of the 1 elugu Desam 
with the party president, 
general secretary and 
leader of the parliamen¬ 
tary party and five mem¬ 
bers nominated by the 
president, has been effec¬ 
tively scuttled by Dr 


Venkateshwar Rao Mi 
Rama Kao is the president 
and Mr Natdu the general 
secretary of the Telugu 
Desam It was Mt Naidu’s 
brainwave to have a polit- 
buro The president of the 
Telugu Yuvatha (youth 
wing of the Telugu De¬ 
sam) would not have a 
place in the politburo, 
according to Mr Naidu’s 
scheme of things (Dr 
Venkateshwar Rao is the 
Telugu Yuvatha prest 
dent) Another brainchild 
of Mr Naidu—holding 
training camps for party 
leaders->-was also nipped 
by Mr Rama Rao Mt 
Naidu had been using 
these camps to spread his 
tentacles over the party 
machinery Another idea 
of Mr Naidu, that of shift 
mg offices of imnisters 
from the secretanat to 
the respective directo¬ 
rates, whereby he could 
strengthen his gnp over 
the administration, was 
also shot down at the inst¬ 
ance of'Dr Venkateshwar 
Rao who IS rapidly emerg 
ing as the new power cen¬ 
tre in the Telugu Desam 


Hypocritical 

moves 

66T>rofoundlv con- 
jL vmced of the truth 
and validity of our reli¬ 
gion, believing that it is 
based on divine guidance 
and on all-comprehmiding 
toleration, knowmg that 
m Ui practice it has, 
throughout the centuries, 
adapted itself to the needs 
t^mianging times, solici- 
, w tihat none of our Hm- 
m subjects should by 
nMHKm <H birth or caste or 
cuuununlty be denied the 
consolations and dblace of 
tho Hindu faith, we have 
and hereby de- 
(diare^ ordain and com- 
atlttd that, subject to such 
rales and conditions as 


may be laid down and im¬ 
posed by us for preserv¬ 
ing their proper atmos¬ 
phere and maintaining 
their rituals and observ¬ 
ances, there should 
henceforth be no restric¬ 
tion placed on any Hindu 
by birth or religion on 
entering and worshipping 
at the temples controlled 
by us and our govern¬ 
ment ” So said the histone 
temple entry proclama¬ 
tion of 12 November 1936, 
issued by the Maharaja of 
Travancore which was 
hailed by Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi as “miracle of modem 
times” and “a smrlt^ 
which IS the people’r 
charter of spintual eman- 
mpation 

It is ironical that 50 


years later, in Anno 
Domini 1986, the same 
people of Kerala, who 
were m the vanguard in 
the movement for era¬ 
dication of untouchabibty 
half a century ago, should 
resort to mass fasting to 
remove the last vestiges 
of untouchability still 
practised in some of its 
temples. The first satyag- 
raha of this important 
straggle was launched in 
front of the famous Guru- 
vayur temple, m Tnehur 
distnet, and Hopefully the 

f is also been gouig 
the same district, 
\ in front of the 
temple at Ralazhi. 
A Warrier, manag- 
LStee of the Palaahi 
I, who hit the head¬ 


lines last year by substi- 
tuting the national 
anthem with his own com 

E osition at the local Sans- 
nt school ot which he is 
the headmastei, reported 
ly enjoys the patronage of 
the Kerala chief minister, 
K Karunakaran, making 
the task of the satyagra- 
his all the more difficult 
At the Palazhi temple the 
priests do not accept 
vazhtpad (oblations) 
Offera^y Harijans and 
othoF backward com- 
mufities These under- 
pntoged people want 
the ame consolations and 
solacb of the Hindu faith 
now afailable only to 
Bndimins and Ntdrs. 

Maha Kumbakonam 













Wrong number 

O ne lady in the ruling 
party who seems to 
have dame luck on her 
side is Ms SarpJ Kha- 
parde, the union minister 
of state for health and 
family welfare. At one 
time there were doubts 
about whether she would 
be able to retain her seat 
in the Rajya Sabha. Not 
only did she keep her seat 
but she even got the 
prized ministerial port¬ 
folio. Indications are that 
she is yet to get over her 
jubilatidn. Answering a 
question (No. 83) from 
Mirza Irshadbaig (Con- 
gress-I) in the Rajya 
Mbha on 23 July about 
“the number of patients 
suffering from TB, Rakta 
pitta (plethora) and blind¬ 
ness detected state-wise 
during the last three 
years”, she actually 
started speaking about 
family planning—before 
being bix>ed and shouted 
down by members. 


*$uper , 

1 8 the so-calkd ^eiii^ 
ministry’ of phM^- 




me impiemehiafibit'-r 
whlch is what it wgs 
led when it first c;mpe 
being in Septembei 
198S-^feriar m any re¬ 
spect? Neithw is the uq- 
ion cabinet miidster n 
charge ot the ndiidiiery, 
A.B.A. Ghani KhanChof- 
dhury, heedaCl er «»i| 
suited in matters r^^ 
to development nor hwt 
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Biwlnna' Matuieement 


practlcat ^ ii^uiib jtwt being 
‘dfMftjl^'Oilglnal aikl dtfliiirent won't gel 
you far. If it's rooted in the impiobable. 
The same applies to your wardrobe, 
whether for business or telaure. By all 
means, choose original (knlgns. But 
make comfort and quality your prtorlty. 
Choose a suiting that Is hunous fur its 
performance. In one word, choose 
Graviera. 

Gravlera Is quality fabric that fashions 
suits and shirts, safaris and trousers 
which are elegant and comfortable. lt'.s 
wash 'll wear, easy-care fabric, with 


' W'* ’■ -■ * ■ ■ 

polyinch festeolour. There's a wide ' \ 

range of suiting and shirting to choose 
from. Deep sober colours and soft . -j: 
pastels, in a variety of supeib weawss * 
and soft textures. Lightweight summer 
busi nesswear or darker shades and 
wanner weaves for winter. You'll be aide 
to get the exact suiting and shlrtli^ to . 
match your requirements. All Gravlera 
fabrics are that rare blend of 
graciousness and good sense. 

Be as daring and different as you wish 
to. With Gravlera. the fabric that really 
knows Its business. 














